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PREFACE 


This Handbook gives the accountant what other professions have long 
possessed—a compendium of fact-material for use in dealing with the 
thousands of questions that come up in his everyday work. 

It brings together and explains formulas, figures, methods, and processes 
that are constantly needed but cannot be carried in mind for immediate 
use. Besides refreshing the memory, it gives, for emergencies when special 
works are not immediately available, the principal points of topics on which 
information is required. It covers, besides accounting, many other related 
matters. 

The type of accountant who is skilled in accounting technique but neither 
considers nor understands the other related subjects is happily fast passing 
away. Accounting technique is the accountant’s tool in the use of which 
he is particularly skilled. But the best results from the use of this tool are 
obtained only when the accountant avails himself also of all other branches 
of knowledge bearing on the case in question. The complete and satis- 
factory handling of an accounting question may involve consideration of 
quite distinct matters: finance, taxation, organization, management, 
banking, law, insurance, mathematics, even the physical sciences. It is 
in connection with the requirement for this broader range of information 
that the Accountants’ Handbook finds its particular field. ; 

Few individuals dealing with accounts, especially those on the staffs of 
business concerns, have ready access to libraries covering all the topics 
which they may have occasion to look up. The standard accounting works 
the practicing accountant will possess, often thoroughly annotated by 
himself; less frequently, however, will he have books on the related topics. 
For such information as is contained in these latter works, he will generally 
have to use a public or institutional library. 

There is also a great mass of fact-material, isolated points of information, 
which is constantly needed but to look up which in the individual volumes 
of a library involves in the aggregate so much labor that some more con- 
venient method of getting the information is highly desirable. 

A handbook is the means for bringing this information to the accountant’s 
elbow, for quick and continuous use. With a good handbook immediately 
available, the amount of information that can be instantly brought to bear 
on a question is literally enormous, as a glance at the hundreds of pages of 
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the present work will show. Moreover, the usefulness of such a book is 

obviously not limited to accountants but extends to treasurers, controllers, 

credit men, bankers, engineers interested in financial questions, and business » 
managers. This last class of men constantly makes use of accounting 

methods in dealing with business problems, though they may have no 

interest in the technique of recording. 

As has been amply demonstrated in the fields of natural science, law, 
medicine, and engineering, not only does a handbook greatly multiply the 
amount of quickly available information, but since the facts, tables, and 
formulas it contains have been carefully checked, it minimizes the probabil- 
ity of error and is far more dependable than relying on memory, attempting 
to reason out from fundamentals, or unskilfully applying unfamiliar 
methods. 

_ To summarize the scope of this Handbook—what it includes, and what 
it does not include: 


It cannot give everything the accountant may have occasion to use, 
but it can and does give the material that is most often used. 

It is not intended to teach principles, as does a textbook or a treatise, 
but simply to refresh the memory on principles vague through occa- 
sional use, to give in emergencies a rapid and essentially correct grasp 
of unfamiliar principles. 

It is not intended to replace special textbooks and treatises, but 
simply to give, when an extensive reference library is not available, a 
very much wider range af information than is found in any other 
one book. 

It gives facts, tables, formulas, processes, charts which, although use- 
ful, noone would attempt to carry constantly in mind. 

Finally, through careful selection, arrangement, and indexing of the 
material it saves its user an immense amount of labor; and it greatly 
reduces the probability of error. 


The Accountants’ Handbook is essentially a compilation. While there 
is no inconsiderable amount of original matter strewn throughout the work, 
the bulk of the material has been taken from a wide range of sources, 
credit in every case being freely given. Certain sections of the work have 
been prepared by specialists, carefully chosen for their ability, experience, 
and knowledge of the topics covered. 

In the selection and arrangement of material, many individuals have 
been consulted, so that the work represents the collective judgment of 
many authorities as to what is desirable in a book of this kind and how it 
is best presented. A certain amount of repetition has been purposely 
permitted for greater convenience of use. A special effort has been made 
to have the index comprehensive and.accurate. 
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The typographical arrangement is the outcome of much thought and 
experience, as the example of the excellent engineering handbooks now 
in print has been frankly followed. The engineering profession is un- 
questionably deserving of great credit in connection with the development 
of this invaluable type of reference work. 

It is quite possible that the experience of users may lead to the detec- 
tion of minor errors or disclose the desirability of further developments 
in the structure or content of this Handbook. Any suggestions in this 
regard will be appreciated by the publishers. 

In conclusion, acknowledgment is due to those who by their co-operation 
have made possible the publication of the Handbook with least delay and 
greatest accuracy and completeness. The contributors, whose names are 
listed elsewhere, have endeavored to make the book a working organism 
rather than a mere collection of uncorrelated data. The editorial staff 
‘of the Ronald Press Company have brought to the work the experience of 
years in the preparation of many of the standard works dealing with the 
topics covered. John T. Madden, C. P. A., Professor of Accounting and 
Assistant Dean, School of Commerce, Accounting and Finance of New 
York University, has read much of the manuscript from the point of view 
of technical accuracy. R. B. Kester, C. P. A., Professor of Accounting in 
Columbia University; B. F. Young, Assistant Chief Accountant of the 
New York Telephone Company; Thomas Conyngton of the New York 
Bar; H. 8. Kirby, Auditor of the Irving Bank—Columbia Trust Company; 
S. F. Brewster, of the Federal Bar; F. P. Pitzer of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States; Edward B. Millar, C. P. A.; and 
Wallace Clark, Consulting Industrial Engineer, have assisted with sug- 
gestions and criticisms. 

To Dr. Saliers, general editor, on whom the principal burden of the work 
has fallen, particular acknowledgment should be made. 

Tue RonaLtp Press Company 


Publishers 
November 1, 1923. 
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BUSINESS LAW 


Foreword 


The object of this section is to present a digest of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of law on those subjects which are most likely to be met with by 
accountants and business men. Only the more important phases of the 
various subjects are set: forth as complete as may be necessary to present 
principles for ready reference; no effort has been made to treat subjects 
exhaustively or to make the distinctions of the various phases of law developed 
by court decisions. Such a work would be of interest to lawyers and law 
students but would be out of place in a handbook. 

In treating the subjects general principles were formulated from court 
decisions. Wherever possible the language of the court is used, or digests 
where the decisions are lengthy. For those who desire to make further and 
roore detailed inquiry on any point, authorities and cases are cited in many 
instances. For more complete selection of cases and more comprehensive 
treatment of the subjects, readers can secure adequate information in the 
well-known legal reporting agencies such as Corpus Juris, Cyc., Ceutury and 
Decennial Digests, as well as the many state digests and reports. 

The subjects are divided into a major and a minor classification, the former 
consisting of Contracts, Corporations, Negotiable Instruments, and Part- 
nerships; the latter, treated in more limited scope, of Agency, Bailments, 
Insurance, Sales, and Suretyship and Guaranty. 


Law of Contracts 


DEFINITION.—A contract is ‘‘an agreement upon sufficient consideration 
to do or not to do a particular thing.’”’ (2 Blackstone Commentaries, p. 442.) 
A more complete definition is: ‘‘A bargain or agreement voluntarily made 
upon good consideration, between two or more persons capable of contracting 
to do, or forbear to do some lawful act.” (Justice v. Lang, 42 N. Y. 493.) 


CLASSIFICATION.—There are various classifications of contracts, such as: 


1. Express and implied contracts 

2. Executed and executory contracts 
3. Contracts of record 

4. Specialties or contracts under seal 
5. Void, voidable, and valid contracts 


Express Contracts.—‘‘A contract is express when the agreement is formal, 
and stated either verbally or in writing.’’ (Gillan v. O’Leary, 124 App. Div. 
[N. Y.] 498.) 


Contracts Implied in Fact.—‘‘A contract may be implied where an agree 
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ment in fact is presumed from the acts of the parties and this is the proper 
meaning of an implied contract.” (People v. Dummer, 274 Ill. 637; also People 
v. Speir, 77 N. Y. 144; Baker v. Stoutmeyer, 2 McG. [La.] 61.) 

Contracts Implied in Law.—Generally called constructive or quasi-contracts. _ 
“Constructive contracts, which are fictions of law adopted to enforce legal 
duties by actions of contract, where no proper contract exists, express or || 
implied.’”’ (Hertzog v. Hertzog, 29 Pa. 465.) ‘‘The term implied contract 
has also been applied to a class of obligations which are created by law 
without the assent of the party upon whom the obligation is imposed, on the 
ground that they are dictated by reason and justice. They are not contract 
obligations in the true sense because there is no agreement of the parties, 
but they are constructive contracts created by law.”’ (People v. Dummer, 274 
Ill. 737; also Navada Co. v. Farnsworth, 89 Fed. 164; Gutta Percha etc. Mfg. 
Co. v. Houston, 108 N. Y. 276.) : f 

Executed Contracts.—‘‘One in which the object of the contract is per- ~ 
formed.” (Fletcher v. Peck, 6 Cranch [U. S.] 87.) 

Executory Contracts.—‘‘A contract to do some future act.’’ (Hale v. 
Sharpe, 6 Caldw. [Tenn.] 275.) ‘‘ Whilst any act remains to be done the 
contract is understood to be executory.”’ (Farrington v. Tennessee, 95 U.S. 
679; also Fox v. Kitton, 19 Ill. 519; Justice v. Lang, 42 N. Y. 493.) 

Contracts of Record.—These are judgments and recognizances. ‘‘A judg- 
ment is a contract of the highest nature known to the law.” (Taylor v. 
Root, 4 Keyes [N. Y.] 344.) A recognizance is an obligation entered into 
before a court of record, undertaking to do or not to do a certain thing. 
Generally referred to as a bond to keep the peace, appear as a witness, pay 
a debt, ete. 

Specialties or Contracts under Seal.—Contracts under seal derive their 
legal effect from the formality of the instrument, the essential elements of 
which are the seal and delivery. (Leake Digest, pp. 134-146.) Under the 
common law consideration was not necessary in sealed contracts, but most 
of the states have adopted statutes to the effect that a seal is only presumptive 
evidence of a consideration (Home Ins. Co. v. Watson, 59 N. Y. 390) which 
may be rebutted. ‘‘In contracts made by deed under seal, a consideration 
is not essential to give validity to the promise, as it is in the case of simple 
contracts.’’ (Leake Digest, pp. 134-146.) 

Parol or Simple Contracts.—These include all contracts in writing not 
under seal nor of record, and also all oral contracts. : 
Void Contracts.—An agreement in which one of the four necessary elements 
of a contract is absent, has no legal effect, and is not binding on either party. 
In reality it is no contract at all. The expression ‘‘ void contract,’’ although 

used, is a misuse of terms. 

Voidable Contracts.—A contract which is binding on one of the parties 
_but is capable of being rejected or accepted at the will of the other. 

Valid Contracts.—One binding on the parties and of full legal effect. 

ESSENTIAL REQUIREMENTS.—The following essential requirements 
are necessary to make a contract enforcible at law: 


1. Parties legally competent 

2. Agreement 

3. Sufficient consideration 

4. Legality of object or subject matter 


1, PARTIES.—AIl persons are competent to enter upon enforcible con- 
tracts except those partially or totally disqualified under the law. 
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TOTAL DISQUALIFICATION.—One legally declared incompetent by. a 
court having jurisdiction and where a guardian is appointed to administer 
his affairs, has no power to make an enforcible contract in the state in which 
he was judicially declared incompetent. Such persons include insane persons 
and spendthrifts. 


PARTIALLY DISQUALIFIED—MINORS.—At common law and in most 
states by statute, an infant is a person under 21 years of age. Contracts 
of an infant may be valid or voidable at his option. 

Valid contracts are for necessities furnished in accordance with station in 
life. One is liable for such at their reasonable value, not at the agreed price. 
Strictly speaking, the liability is on quantum meruit, i.e., quasi-contract and 
not on contract. The items must fall under the classification of necessities 
required for physical, mental, or spiritual welfare, such as food, clothing, 
medical attendance, shelter, ordinary education, but does not include articles 
of pleasure, ornament, or luxury. 

Voidable Contracts.—Contracts of an infant, exclusive of those for neces- 
sities, are voidable at his option during his infancy, and on becoming of age 
he may ayoid or ratify them. 

Disaffirmance of Contract.—This may be done by an infant at any time but 
must be completed within a reasonable time after he becomes of age, except 
that deeds to land cannot be disaffirmed until he reaches his majority. 

Return of Value Received.—The courts of the various states are in conflict 
on this subject. Some courts hold that an infant, although he has received 
the benefits under an executed contract, may recover from the other party 
what he has paid even though he cannot return what he has received. (Mac- 
Greal v. Taylor, 167 U. S. 688; Reynolds v. McCurry, 100 Ill. 356, Gillis v. 
Goodwin, 180 Mass. 140.) This rule is followed in New York. Other juris- 
dictions hold that an infant who has received a benefit under an executed con- 
tract cannot recover the consideration on repudiation by him without return- 
ing what he received. (Johnson v. Ins. Co., 56 Minn. 365.) 

Personal Defense.—Infancy is a personal defense available to the infant 
only and cannot be pleaded by the other party to the contract. 

Torts.—Infants are liable for their torts, i.e., wrongs such as frauds, 
trespass, etc. 

Minor’s Representation of Full Age.—A minor who, fraudulently represent- 
ing himself or leading others to think him of full age, enters upon a contract, 
will be held liable in’a court of equity on his contract. The other party on 
discovery of the fraud may rescind and recover from the infant what he has 
parted with. The liability of the infant is for his fraud (Stwdwell v. Shapter, 
54 N. Y. 249; Burnett v. Williams, 30 Fed. Rep. 697) and not on contract 
(Badger v. Phinney, 15 Mass. 359). 


INSANE PERSONS.— 

Legally Declared.—Contracts of a person judicially declared insane and 
placed under a guardian are absolutely void. 

Not Legally Declared.—The general rule is that the law presumes every 
person sane until the contrary is established; hence a contract of a person of 
unsound mind is voidable only on establishing his insanity. The burden of 
proof is upon the person alleging insanity. 

Degree of Insanity.—An insane person’s contract is voidable where his 
infirmity is such as to render him incapable of understanding the nature of 
the contract and its probable consequence. (Perry v. Pearson, 135 Ill. 218; 
Brown v. Brown, 108 Mass. 386.) It need not be entire want of reason or 
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permanent insanity; yet it must be something more than mere weakness of 
intellect. (Guild v. Hull, 127 Ill. 523.) 

Executed Contracts.—The rule followed by most states is that an executed 
contract of an insane person is not voidable. These courts follow the leading 
English case of Moton v. Camrouz, 2 Exc. 489, which states: ‘‘The modern 
cases show that when that state of mind was unknown to the other party, 
and no advantage was taken of the lunatic the defense cannot prevail, espe- 
cially where the contract is not merely executory, but executed in whole or in 
part, and the parties cannot be restored to their original positions.’”’ Followed 
in: Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Hunt, 79 N. Y. 541; Burnham v. Kidwell, 113 
Ill. 425. Contra principle followed in: Seaver v. Phelps, 11 Pick. 304; Rogers v. 
Blackwell, 49 Mich. 192. 


ALIENS.—In practically all the states, aliens have the same rights as sub- 
jects to make and enforce contracts regarding personal property. In a few 
states restrictions are imposed in regard to real estate. 

Alien Enemies.—An alien enemy cannot make a new contract or enforce 
existing contracts during the continuance of hostilities. Existing contracts 
are as a rule suspended during hostilities. (U. S. v. Grossmayer, 9 Wall. 
72s) ; 


MARRIED WOMEN.—In most states married women have full rights to 
enter into enforcible contracts. A few states, however, still retain restric- 
tions more or less approaching the old common law rule that married women 
cannot make a valid contract. 


CORPORATIONS.—Corporations have full authority to enter into con- 
tracts within their express or implied corporate powers. 

Ultra Vires Contracts.—An executory contract beyond its corporate powers 
is said to be wltra vires and is void. A corporation, however, is liable on its 
ultra vires contracts where it has accepted benefits under the contract. (See 
‘Law. of Corporations.’’) 


2. AGREEMENT.—Agreement or mutual assent, which is the result of 
an offer and acceptance, is necessary for every contract. ‘‘ Mutual assent 
is assent to the same thing in the same sense and under a common under- 
standing of the stipulations agreed to.’ (Martin v. Thrower, 3 Ga. A. 784; 
also Fire Ins. Assn. v. Wickham, 141 U. S. 564; Harper v. Goldschmitt, 156 
Cal. 245; Harlow vy. Curtis, 121 Mass. 320; Emerson v. Pacific Coast etc. 
Packing Co., 96 Minn. 1; Livingsion v. Livingston, 173 N. Y. 377; Teesdale v. 
Bennett, 123 Wis. 355.) ~ 


OFFER.—Must be made with intent to create a contract on acceptance 
and be certain and free from ambiguity. The extent of the obligaticn is 
governed by the terms of the offer, for an acceptance is required to be identical 
with the offer made. ‘‘ Where an offer and acceptance are relied on to make 
a contract, the offer must be one which is intended of itself to create legal 
relations on acceptance, and the offer intended to create legal relations must 
be so complete that on acceptance an agreement containing all the necessary 
terms is found.’’ (13 C. J. Contracts 268; Elks v. North State L. Ins. Co., 
159 N. C. 619; also Woods v. Evans, 113 Ill. 186; Marble v. Standard Oil Co., 
169 Mass. 553; Canet v. Smith, 173 App. Div. [N. Y.] 29; Wolfram v. Schwepke 
123 Wis. 19.) 

Offer Must be Communicated.—An offer must be communicated by word or 
conduct. The mode or manner is immaterial. (The Palo Alto, 18 Fed. 
Cases 10,700; College Mill Co. v. Fidler, 58 ©. W. [Tenn.] 382.) 
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Revocation of Offer.—An offer may be withdrawn any time before it is 
accepted or the acceptance put in course of communication. (Moffet v. 
Rochester, 178 U. S. 373; Martin v. Hudson, 81 Cal. 42; Corbett v. Cronkhite, 
239 Ill. 9; Benton v. Springfield Y. M. C. A., 170 Mass. 534.) Where time 
for acceptance is given, it may still be withdrawn before the expiration of 
that time unless the agreement to hold it open for that time is supported by 
a separate consideration. (Minneapolis etc. R. Co. v. Columbia Rolling Mills 
Co., 119 U. S. 149; Schenectady Stove Co. v. Holbrook, 101 N. Y. 45.) 

Lapse Of Offer.—An offer lapses so that subsequent acceptance will have 
no effect by ‘ 


1. Expiration of the time for acceptance. 

2. Expiration of a reasonable length of time where no time is specified. 

8. Death or insanity of the parties before acceptance. 

4. Dissolution of partnership before acceptance where one of the parties 
is a partnership. 


ACCEPTANCE.—A contract results from the acceptance of an offer. 
“To accept a contract is to admit it and agree to it; to accede to it; to assent 
to it; the ordinary meaning embodies assent and agreement.’ (State v. 
Columbus Public Service Board, 81 Oh. 218; also Laprade v. Fitchburg etc. 
R. Co., 205 Mass. 77; Graff v. Buchanan, 46 Minn. 24; Chicago etc. R. Co. v. 
Dane, 43 N. Y. 240; Hall v. Wilson, 6 Wis. 433.) 

Who May Accept.—An offer can be accepted only by the person to whom 
it is made and is not transferable to another. 

Public Offers.—Public offers of rewards, etc., from their nature cannot 
be made to a definite person and cannot become binding contracts until 
accepted, within the scope of the offer by some person. (Schoestene v. Iselin, 
69 Hun 250; Crowell v. Hopkinson, 45 N. H. 9.) 

Sufficiency of Acceptance.—‘‘An acceptance must correspond to the offer 
at every point, and must conclude the agreement.”’ (U.S. v. P. J. Carlin 
Const. Co., 224 Fed. 859.) ‘‘An acceptance, to be good, must, of course, be 
such as to conclude an agreement or contract between the parties. And to 
do this, it must in every respect meet and correspond with the offer, neither 
falling within nor going beyond the terms proposed, but exactly meeting 
them at all points and closing with them just as they stand.’’ (Potts v. 
Whitehead, 23 N. J. Eq. 512; also Kincaid v. Eaton, 98 Mass. 139; Poel v. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 216 N. Y. 310; Baker v. Holt, 56 Wis. 100.) 

Communication of Acceptance.—An acceptance to consummate a contract 
must be communicated to the offeror or must be put in the course of com- 
munication by the acceptor. (Cleveland etc. R. Co. v. Shea, 174 Ind. 303; 
Busher v. N. Y. Life Ins. Co., 72 N. H. 551.) 

Revocation of Acceptance.—An acceptance can be revoked only by a com- 
munication to that effect before the acceptance is consummated. (Commer- 
cial Ins. Co. v. Hallock, 2 N. J. L. 645.) 


OFFER AND ACCEPTANCE—METHODS OF COMMUNICATION.— 
An acceptance becomes an enforcible contract from the moment it is put in the 
same course of communication followed by the offerer. The fact that the 
offerer fails to receive the acceptance so communicated has no effect. If, 
however, a different mode of communication is followed by the acceptor, his 
acceptance does not become a binding contract until it is received by the 
offerer. 

Mail and Telegraph.—An offer sent by mail or telegraph is of no effect until 
it reaches the offeree. The acceptance of the offer becomes a contract only 
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when it is mailed, i.e., a properly addressed letter of acceptance with sufficient 
postage put in a United States post box or a prepaid telegram is given to the 
Telegraph Company. Failure of the offerer to receive such notification of 
acceptance does not affect the binding force of the contract. 


3. CONSIDERATION.—‘‘Something of value received by one party or 
parted with by the other by reason of the contract.” (Grantt v. Isett, 81 
Kans. 246.) ‘‘That may be some right, interest, profit or benefit accruing 
to one party, or some forbearance, detriment, loss or responsibility given, 
suffered or undertaken by the other.” (Ft. Wayne etc. Tract. Co. v. Justus, 
108 N. E. [Ind.] 754.) ‘Consideration may be described generally as some 
matter accepted or agreed for as a return or equivalent for the promise made, 
showing that the promise is not made gratuitously.” (Donahue vy. Rich, 
2 Ind. A. 540.) 

NECESSITY OF CONSIDERATION.—A consideration is essential to the 
validity of every contract. (National Elect. Sig. Co. v. Fessenden, 207 Fed. 
915; Hendy v. Kier, 59 Cal. 138; Bonney v. Bonney, 237 Ill. 452; Chase v. 
Chase, 191 Mass. 556; Fipe v. Blake, 38 Minn. 426; Belknap v. Bender, 75 
N. Y. 446.) 

WHAT CONSTITUTES CONSIDERATION.—As a general rule, in aceord- 
ance with the definition given above, there is sufficient consideration for a 
promise if there is any benefit to one party or any loss or detriment to the 
other. If something valuable flows from the person to whom a promise is 
made or if he suffers some loss or inconvenience and the promise is the induce- 
ment to the transaction, there is said to be a consideration. (Townsley v. 
Summerall, 2 Pet. 170; Masson v. Morton Bldg. Co., 28 Cal. A. 330; Buchanan 
v. International Bank, 78 Ill. 500; Chapin v. Lapham, 20 Pick 467; White v. 
Baxter, 71 N. Y. 454; Pabst Brewing Co. v. Milwaukee, 126 Wis. 110.) 

GOOD AND VALUABLE CONSIDERATION DISTINGUISHED.—A 
good consideration is love or natural affection by reason of the relation of 
the parties by blood, marriage, or family. A valuable consideration is a 
benefit or a detriment as set forth in the definition of consideration. 

MUTUAL PROMISES.—Mutual promises concurrently made ‘are con- 
siderations for one another. The one promise, and not performance, con- 
stitutes the consideration for the other. (A. B. Dick Co. v. Fuller, 213 Fed. 
98; Morrill v. Colehour, 82 Ill. 618; Price v. Muriat, 107 Mass. 49; Bayne v. 
Greiner Est. 118 Minn. 350.) 

MUTUALITY OF OBLIGATION IS ESSENTIAL.—“' A contract is mutual 
where the agreement entered into between the parties is binding on each 
alike touching its ultimate performance.” (13 C. J. Contracts 321; Bauwmhoff 
v. Oklahoma City Elec. ete. Co., 14 Okl. 127; also Harper vy. Goldschmitt, 
156 Cal. 245; Corbett v. Cronkhite, 239 Ill. 9; Abbott v. Hapgood, 150 Mass. 
248; Grossman v. Schenker, 206 N. Y. 466.) 

LEGAL LIABILITY.—The promise, to constitute a good consideration 
for a promise, must impose some legal liability on the person making it. 
A promise to do what the promisor is legally bound to do is not a consideration. 
The promise must be lawful, definite, and certain. 

WAIVER OFA LEGAL RIGHT.—The relinquishment of a legal right is a 
sufficient consideration. (In re All Star Feature Corp., 232 Fed. 1004: 
Hanchett v. Ives, 171 Ul. 122; Hamer v. Sidney, 124 N. Y. 5385) mew eraan ise 
to refrain from doing something which the promisor has no legal right to do 
is not a consideration for a promise. (Sheppey v. Stevens, 177 Fed. 484; 
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Crosby v. Ward, 6 N. Y. 369; Everingham v. Meighan, 55 Wis. 354.) The 
relinquishment of rights may be those under contract generally, the right to 
sue for damages, claims of a beneficiary in an estate, dower, courtesy, liens, 
etc. Asa general rule a promise to perform an existing legal obligation is not 
a valid consideration. (Harris vy. Cassidy, 107 Ind. 158; Parrott v. Mexican 
' Cent. R. R. Co., 207 Mass. 184; Carpenter vy. Taylor, 164 N. Y. 171.) 

PAST CONSIDERATION.—A past consideration will not support a 
promise except where the past consideration was based on a previous request. 
(Moore v. Elmer, 180 Mass. 15; Aultman v. Kennedy, 33 Minn. 339; Arend v. 
Smith, 151 N. Y. 502.) 

4. SUBJECT MATTER.—The subject matter or object of a contract is 
that which the agreement is about and may be anything concerning the 
affairs of mankind not forbidden by law or in derogation to human, welfare. 

MUST BE LAWFUL.—Unlawful agreements are those in violation of 
positive law and those which, although not contravening the law, are against 
the welfare of mankind and are not enforcible on the ground of public policy. 

IN VIOLATION OF THE POSITIVE LAW.—If the object of an agreement 
is illegal, a contract does not result. (U. S. Bank v. Owens, 2 Pet. 527; . 
Harvey v. Merrill, 150 Mass. 1; Debbit v. Lander, 72 Wis. 120.) Agreements 
to violate the law are illegal. (U.S. v. Trans Missouri Freight Assn., 166 
U. S. 290; Coat v. Phillip, 56 N. Y. 31.) j 

FRAUD AGAINST THIRD PERSONS.—An agreement to commit a 
fraud against a third person (Douglas State Bank v. Lewinson, 192 Ill. A. 364; 
Sprague v. Webb, 168 App. Div. 292), or the public in general (Clinch vy. 
Proctor, 66 Fed. 240; Nickerson v. English, 142 Mass. 267; Matesne v. Horwitz, 
101 N. Y. 469), or the commission of a civil wrong (Randal v. Howard, 2 
Black. 585; Adams v. Outhouse, 45 N. Y. 318; Rice v. Wood, 113 Mass. 133) 
against a third person, is illegal and void even though the wrong itself may not 
be a crime or an indictable offense. 


AGREEMENTS AGAINST PUBLIC POLICY.—Agreements opposed to 
public policy are illegal and void. (Teal v. Walker, 111 U. 8. 242; Palmbawm 
vy. Magulsky, 217 Mass. 306; Richardson v. Crandall, 48 N. Y. 348; Roch v. 
Ekern, 162 Wis. 291.) : 

Public Policy Defined.—‘‘ The term ‘public policy’ as applied to contracts 
embraces all acts or-contracts which tend clearly to injure the public health, 
the public morals, or confidence in the purity of the administration of the law, 
or to undermine that sense of security for individual rights, whether of per- 
sonal liberty or private property which every citizen has a right to feel.’’ 
(13 C. J. Contracts 425; Holland v. Sheehan, 108 Minn. 362.) 

Test of Public Policy.—The test of public policy is the evil tendency of a 
contract rather than the actual injury. Just what public policy is in a given 
jurisdiction is for the courts to decide, as it varies with time and place. 

General classification of agreements against public policy: 


Against good morals such as, 

1. Agreements of an immoral nature. 

2. Gambling and wagering transactions. 

3. Agreements to commit a fraud, breach of trust or confidence. 
Against marital relations 


1. Absolute restraint of marriage. Z 
2. In derogation of the marital relation. 
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Against public service: 
1. Interfering with legislative actions. 
2. Influencing by corrupt means operations of a political subdivision 
of the nation. 
3. Traffic in public office. 
4. Influencing courts of justice by corrupt means. 


Unreasonable restraint of trade.—Agreements to prevent competition, 
increase prices, or create monopolies. 

Agreements in Restraint of Trade.—Agreements in unreasonable restraint 
of trade are illegal (Addyston Pipe etc. Co., 85 Fed. 271), but agreements in 
reasonable restraint of trade are valid (Carter v. Alling, 43 Fed. 208). Modern 
authorities gauge the validity of contracts on the reasonableness of the 
restraint imposed as necessary to protect the parties in whose favor it was 
imposed. Leading cases are: Gibbs v. Consolidated Gas Co., 130 U. S. 369; 
Diamond Match Co. v. Roeber, 106 N. Y. 473. 

FORM OF CONTRACT.— 

Oral.—Parol or simple contracts, except where required by statute to 
be written, may be made by word of mouth and are enforcible as such except 
for the difficulty of proving the contract. 

Written.—In practically all of the states certain parol contracts must be 
in writing and sometimes follow prescribed forms. The foundation of most 
of the state laws in this respect is the Statute of Frauds mentioned hereinafter. 
Aside from the contracts under that statute there are a number of others not 
so general which must be in writing, such as insurance contracts which under 
the common law could be oral and are now generally required to be in writing 
and in some states in statutory form; contracts for the recovery of debt 
barred by’the statute of limitations; promise of an infant on becoming of age 
to pay for debts contracted during minority; assignments of patents and 
copyrights. 

Statute of Frauds.—To prevent frauds and perjury in proving contracts, 
most states have adopted statutes modeled after the English Statute of 
Frauds enacted in 1676 during the reign of Charles II. These statutes re- 
quire that certain contracts shall be proven by some memorandum in writing. 

Contracts Required to be in Writing.—Under the statute the following 
contracts to be enforcible must be in writing and signed by the person to be 
charged: 


1. Promises or contracts of executors and administrators to pay out 
of their personal estate debts due from the estate they are administering. 

2. Contracts not to be performed within one year from the making 
thereof. This refers to contracts which cannot be completed within the 
year. The statute does not apply to contracts which may be performed 
within a year but may possibly extend beyond the year. The general 
interpretation of the rule to bring contracts under the statute is: that 
it must appear by their terms that performance cannot be completed 
within a year from the time the contract is made. 

3. Promises to answer for the debt, default or miscarriage of another. 
This refers to suretyship and guaranty. The promise must be made to 
the creditor and there must be a present and prospective liability. To 
be within the statute the liability of the original debtor must continue 
and the promisor’s liability become collateral. A release of the original 
debtor is a novation and takes it out of the statute, hence it need_not be 
in writing. 
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4. Promises made in consideration of marriage, except mutual prom- 
ises. This refers to promises to pay money, transfer property, make a 
marriage settlement or other act in consideration of a marriage taking 
place, but does not refer to the promise to marry. (Lloyd v. Fulton, 91 
U. S. 479.) 

5. A promise to pay a debt discharged in bankruptcy. 

6. A contract for the sale of personal property over a fixed amount, 
which sae in the different states. «Explained more fully under 
“Sales.”’ 

7. A contract for the sale of lands, tenements and hereditaments or 
any interest in them. This refers to the contract to sell and not the 
deed conveying title, which must be in writing and generally sealed. 
The natural growth and product of land are an interest in land, and 
contracts to sell or buy such must be in writing. Crops or other products 
of the land raised by cultivation and labor are not an interest in land 
and their sale need not be in writing. A lease or rental agreement for 
more than one year must be in writing. An easement (Mumford v. 
Whitney, 15 Wend. [N. Y.] 380) and right of way (Bonelli v. Blackmore, 
66 Miss. 136) are interest in land and must be in writing. 


EFFECT OF CONTRACT—REALITY OF CONSENT.—As stated, one of 
the requisites of a valid contract is agreement. This is not obtained without 
real consent of both parties, which cannot be said to exist where there is 
mistake, fraud, duress, undue influence, or misrepresentation. 


MISTAKE.—Is occasioned by a misconception of some matter and may 
be a mistake of fact or a mistake of law. 

Mistake of Fact Defined.— Mistake of fact is a mistake not caused by the 
neglect of a legal duty on the part of the person making the mistake and con-~ 
sisting in: 

1. An unconscious ignorance or forgetfulness of a fact, past or present, 
material to the contract, or ; 

2. Belief in the present existence of a thing material to the contract, 
which does not exist, or in the past existence of such a thing, which 
has not existed. (South Dakota Civil Code No. 1206.) 


Mistake Affecting Validity.—‘‘ Mistake does not of itself affect the validity 
of contracts at all. But the mistake may be such as to prevent any real 
agreement being formed in which case the contract is absolutely void both 
at law and in equity.” (Kyle v. Kavanaugh, 103 Mass. 356.) 

Mistake as to Parties—Subject Matter.—A mutual mistake as to the 
subject matter, that is, what the contract is about or what is to be done under 
the contract, or the identity of the persons with whom the contract was 
made, avoids the contract as there is no meeting of the minds. 

As to Legal Effect and Value of Subject Matter.—A mistake regarding 
the legal effect or the value of the subject matter does not affect the validity 
of a contract. 

Mistake of One of the Parties.—A mistake of one of the parties only and 
not known to the other, does not affect a valid contract. (Ellicott Mach. Co. 
v. U. S., 44 Ct. Cl. 127; Monks v. West Street Imp. Co., 149 App. Div. 
[N. Y.] 504; Bostwick v. Mutuai Ins. Co., 116 Wis. 392.) 

Mistake—Mutual Mistake.—One of material facts will avoid the agree- 
ment. (Allen v. Hammond, 11 Pet. 63; Flynn v. Smith, 111 App Div. 
(N. Y.] 870; Hoops v. Fitzgerald. 204 Ill. 325.) ‘‘Mutual mistake consists 
of a clear showing of a misunderstanding, reciprocal and common to both 
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parties, in respect to the terms and subject matter of the contract, or some 
substantial part thereof.” (13 C. J. Contracts 375; C. H. Young Co. v. 
Springer, 113 Minn. 382.) 

Mistake of Law.—This does not avoid the contract. The rule is well 
established that a mistake of law or the legal effect of a contract will not 
affect the enforcibility of the agreement. (Lamborn vy. Dickinson County, 
97 U. 8. 181; Soley v. Jones, 208 Mass. 561.) Mistake as to the law of other 
states is regarded as mistake of fact and may under certain circumstances 
avoid the contract. 

Mistake of Fact—Remedies.—Remedies are both equitable and legal 
where contracts are entered under mistake of fact. In equity,*where specific 
performance is prayed for, the defense of mistake may be interposed or a 
bill may be filed to have the contract declared void. In case of mistake of 
form or expression, the instrument may be reformed in accordance with the 
real intent of the parties. 

At Law.—The contract may be repudiated and all values paid thereunder 
recovered. 


WRITTEN CONTRACTS—CONTENTS UNREAD AND UNENOWN.— 
The general rule is that a person cannot avoid his written contract on the 
ground that he did not know its contents, did not read it, or that he supposed 
it was different in its terms or mere form. (Black v. Wabash etc. R. Co., 111 
Tll. 351; Wood v. Mass. Mutual Acc. Assn., 174 Mass. 217; Peo v. Dunbar 
Contracting Co., 215 N. Y. 416.) ‘“‘It will not do for a man to enter into a 
contract; and, when called upon to respond to its obligations, to say that he 
did not read it when he signed it, or did not know what it contained. If 
this were permitted, contracts would not be worth the paper on which they 
were written. But such is not the law. A contractor must stand by the 
~ words of his contract, and, if he will not read what he signs, he alone is 
responsible for his omission.’’ (Upton v. Tribilcock, 91 U. 8. 45.) 


EXPRESSED INTENTIONS ARE BINDING.—A person is bound on his 
contracts in accordance with the reasonable meaning of his expressed intention 
regardless of what his secret intentions were. ‘‘The rule of law is stated in 
Freeman v. Cooke, 2 Exchange 654. ... . If, whatever a man’s real intention 
may be, he so conducts himself that a reasonable man would believe that he 
was assenting to the terms proposed by the other party, and the other party 
upon that belief enters into the contract with him, the man thus conducting 
himself would be equally bound as if he had intended to agree to the other 
party’s terms.”’ (Smith v. Hughes, L. R. 2 Q. B. 597; also Dybarg v. Min- 
neapolis Sanitarium, 128 Minn. 292.) 


FRAUD.—Fraud is a false statement of a material fact made with knowl- 
edge of its falsehood or reckless disregard as to whether it is true or false, 
with the intention that it shall be acted upon by another and which is relied 
and acted upon by the other party to his injury. 

Remedies of Defrauded Party.—The party so deceived in entering upon a 
contract, upon discovery of the deception can avoid the contract or maintain 
an action for the damages he sustained. (Cooper v. Schlesinger, 111 U. S. 148; 
Krankowski v. Knapp, 268 Ill. 188; Adams v. Gillig, 199 N. Y. 314; Lee v. 
Burnham, 82 Wis. 209.) 

Must Be a Statement or Representation.—Mere non-disclosure does not 
constitute fraud unless there is a duty to disclose all facts to the other party 
or unless active steps are taken to conceal the truth. 

Opinion.—Mere expression of opinion, although erroneous, is not fraud. 
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(John v. Stephenson, 154 U. S. 625; Bryant v. Ocean Ins. Co., 22 Pick. 200; 
Swanson v. Fisher, 148 Ill. A. 104.) 

Expectation of Future Act.—An expectation, representation, or promise as 
to some future act or performance which may have brought about the agree- 
ment, will not constitute fraud where the expectation is not realized. (Southern 
Dev. Co. v. Silver, 125 U. 8. 247; Miller v. Sutliff, 241 Ill. 521; Dave v. Morris, 
149 Mass. 188; Adams v. Gillig, 199 N. Y. 314.) 

Representation of Law.—An erroneous representation of law is not fraud. 
(Brink v. Johnson, 146 Fed. 209; Hooker v. Midland Steel Co., 215 Ill. 444; 
Gormely v. South Side Gym. Assn., 55 Wis. 350.) 

Trade Talk.—Commendable expressions as to value appearance, quality, 
prospects, etc., are not sufficient to constitute fraud. 

Effect of Fraud.—An agreement procured by fraud is voidable, but not 
void. The defrauded party has the right to elect whether he will treat the 
contract as binding or refuse to be bound by it. (Foreman v. Bigelow, 9 F. 
Case No. 4934, 4 Cliff 508; Wallace v. Pierce, 97 Mass. 46; Elmer v. Loper, 
66 N. J. L. 50; Adams v. Gillig, 199 N. Y. 314.) 

Remedies of Party Defrauded.—He may either: 


1. Affirm the contract, keeping what he has under it and sue for the 
damages he sustained by reason of the fraud. The affirmance of the 
contract is not a waiver of the fraud and does not bar the right to recover 
damages (Hecksher v. Edenborn, 203 N. Y. 210; Gibson v. Nelson, 111 
Minn. 183; Bumbs v. Burns, 137 Fed. 781); or, 

2. Rescind the contract and sue to recover what he has parted with. 
To rescind the contract he must return the consideration he received. 
It he retains the benefits under the contract his right to rescind is gone. 


4 DURESS.—Duress is a threatened or actual violence or imprisonment 

reasonably sufficient to cause such apprehension that a person will enter into 
a contract against his own free will. ‘‘Duress exists where one is induced, 
by another’s unlawful act, to make a contract or perform some act under 
circumstances which prevent his exercising his free will.’”’ (Hackley v. 
Headley, 45 Mich. 569.) ‘Duress is a species of fraud in which compulsion 
in some form takes the place of deception in accomplishing the injury.” 
(Kans v. Gracey, 162 Iowa 671.) 

Effect of Duress.—A contract entered into by a person under duress is 
voidable at his optiom, but not void. As in fraud, the contract may be dis- 
affirmed or ratified. 

Remedies.—‘‘One who by duress is compelled to sign a contract whereby 
he parts with his property may proceed in equity for a recession, may rescind 
by his own act and sue at law, or may allow the contract to stand and sue for 
damages.”’ (Neibuhr v. Gage, 99 Minn. 149.) ‘“‘Unlawful duress is a good 
defense to a contract if it includes such degree of constraint or danger, either 
actually inflicted or threatened and impending, as is sufficient in severity 
or apprehension to overcome the mind and will of a person of ordinary firm- 
ness.” (U.S. v. Huckabee, 16 Wall. [U. S.] 414.) 

UNDUE INFLUENCE.—‘ Undue influence is a kind of mental coercion, 
which destroys the free agency of one and constrains him to do that which is 
against his will and what he would not have done if left to his own judgment 
and volition, so that his act becomes the act of the one exerting the influence 
rather than his own act, such act being one to his own injury, or to the injury 
of some one upon whom he would if left to his own free will, have bestowed 
a benefit.”’ (Beard y. Beard, 173 Ky. 131.) 
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What it Consists of.—‘' Undue influence . . . consists in acts which 
though not fraudulent, amount to an abuse of the power which circumstances 
have given to the will of one individual over that of another.’’ (Holland 
Jur., p. 264.) Undue influence is a form of fraud and consists of taking unfair 
advantage of another’s weakness of mind, necessities, and distress, or by 
reason of the confidential relations or family relations existing between the 
parties. 

Effect of Undue Influence.—A contract entered into under undue influence 
is voidable at the option of the injured party. To affect a contract on the 
ground of undue influence it must be shown to be such an influence as the 
law condemns. (Bowdoin College v. Merritt, 75 Fed. 480; Roberts v. Little, 
9 Misc. 497; Batavia Bank v. North, 114 Wis. 637.) 


ILLEGAL CONTRACTS.— 

Effect of Illegality—General Rule.—The law leaves the parties where it 
finds them and will afford no relief. (Sage v. Hampe, 235 U.S. 99; Pelosi v. 
Bugbee, 217 Mass. 579; Hart v. City Theatres Co., 215 N. Y. 322.) 

Exception to General Rule—Parties Equally Guilty—Where parties to an 
illegal contract are in pari delicto—equally guilty—but public policy requires 
the intervention of the courts, relief may be obtained. (Wester: Union Tel. 
Co. v. Burlington etc. R. Co., 11 Fed. 1.) But: ‘‘Courts are and should be 
cautious in affording relief to a fraudulent debtor or other violator of the law 
under this exception, and should act only where it is evident that some 
greater public good can be subserved by action than by inaction.’’ (O’Connor 
v. Ward, 60 Miss. 1025.) 

Exception—One Party Guilty.—Where parties are not equally guilty and 
where it is in the interest of public policy to allow one of the perties to 
obtain relief from the transaction, the courts have granted relief. (Logan 
sg Nat. Bank vy. Townsend, 139 U.S. 67; Duval v. Wellman, 124 N. Y. - 
156. 

Exception—Object not Consummated.—Where the illegal purpose is not 
consummated, the agreement may be repudiated and the consideration paid 
thereunder recovered. (Nat. Bank vy. Carr, 189 U.S. 426; Fisher v. Hildreth, 
117 Mass. 558; Donvillé v. Merrick, 25 Wis. 688.) 


INTERPRETATION OF CONTRACTS.—The courts in interpreting con- 
tracts apply broad principles to arrive at the intent of the parties. ‘‘The 
rules of interpretation ought not to be subtle; they are designed for people 
of common understanding; not as an act of logic but as the plain reason of 
a father of a family.’’ (Gathright v. Callaway County, 10 Mo. 663.) 

Intention of the Parties.—‘‘ The purpose of all interpretation is to ascertain 
and give effect to the intention of the parties to the contract as expressed by 
their writing.” (Alf. Bennett Lumber Co. v. Walnut Lake Cypress Co., 105 
Ark. 421; also Chesapeake etc. Canal Co. v. Hill, 15 Wall. 94; Smith v. Kerr, 
108 N. Y. 31; Kluster vy. Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., 143 Wis. 347.) 

Construction as a Whole.—The intention of the parties must be gathered 
from the entire contract, not a portion of it. (Koles v. Borough Park Co., 
142 App. Div. [N. Y.] 765.) 

Separate Writings.—Where separate letters or instruments relate to one 
transaction or separate papers referred to, they will be read with reference 
to one another to interpret the contract. (Pittsburgh etc. R. Co. vy. Keokuk 
etc. Bridge Co., 155 U. S. 156; Illinois Match Co. v. Chicago. etc. R. Co., 250 
Ill. 396; Poel v. Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 216 N. Y. 310; Hunt v. Frost, 
4 Cush. 54.) 
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Meaning of Words.—‘‘The language employed is given its natural and 
commonly understood meaning.” (U. S. Fidelity etc. Co. v. French Mut. 
Gen. Soc., 212 Fed. 620.) 

Technical Words.—Technical words will be interpreted in the sense in 
which they are generally used in the business to which the contract relates. 
(Potter v. Phoenix Ins. Co., 63 Fed. 382.) 

Writing and Printing.— Where both are used in a contract and are in con- 
flict, the writing will prevail. (United Surety Co. v. Summers, 110 Md. 95.) 

Words and Figures.—If in conflict, words govern. (United Surety Co. v. 
Summers, 110 Md. 95.) 

Implied Terms.—In addition to words used, a contract also includes what 
is necessarily to be implied from the language used. (Du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Co. v. Schlotterman, 218 Fed. 353; Senior v. EHtger, 213 N. Y. 589.) 

Laws of the State.—The law of the state where the contract was made 
becomes part of it. (Southern Surety Co. v. Oklahoma, 241 U.S. 582; People v. ~ 
Metropolitan Surety Co., 211 N. Y. 107.) 

Place.—‘‘A contract as a rule is considered as entered into at the place 
' where the offer was accepted (Compagnie Générale etc. v. Simon Hertzig etc. 
Cie., 89 Misc. [N. Y.] 573; In re Kahn, 55 Minn. 509) or where the last act 
necessary to complete it is performed (Clark y. Bell, 223 Fed. 573). 

Time.—If limited, the time runs from the date of the contract. 

Ambiguous Contracts.—‘‘If one interpretation of an ambiguous contract 
renders it valid and the other invalid, the former will govern. Likewise if 
one interpretation renders the contract reasonable and the other unreasonable 
the former will prevail.”’ 

Surrounding Circumstances Considered.—‘‘The circumstances surround- 
ing the parties when the contract was made form a sort of context that may 
* be resorted to in doubtful cases to aid in arriving at the meaning of the con- 
tract.” (Singer v. Brenner, 19 Pa. Dist.) 

' Liquidated Damages or Penalty.x—Where a contract provides for the 
payment of a sum of money as liquidated damages in the event of a breach, 
whereas in fact the sum agreed upon is in the nature of a penalty, the courts 
will not enforce the contract. On the other hand, if the parties call it a 
penalty where it is in fact liquidated damages, the courts will interpret it as 
liquidated damages. (War v. Building Co., 125 N. Y. 230.) 

What Law Governs.—In general, the law of the place where the contract 
was made governs as to execution, authentication, and construction. As to 
performance, satisfaction, or discharge, the law of the place where the object 
of the contract is carried out governs. ‘‘As to mere personal contracts the 
law thereof as to their validity and interpretation, is that of the place where 
they were made; the lex loci contractus, unless the parties thereto intended 
that they should be governed by the law of the place of performance: the 
lex loci solutionis, or of some other place. That is, the place of the contract 
is, generally speaking, a matter of mutual intention, but the intended place, 
as determined by legal presumption in some cases and evidentiary circum- 
stances in others, settles all questions as to the legal test of validity and 
interpretation. Such presumption, in the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, is that the place of making and performance, in a physical sense, is 
the place in a legal sense, but the place of performance when different from 
that of the actual making, is the place in such legal sense, subject to the 
presumption being rebutted by clear evidence of intention, this being again 
subject to some exceptions in case of intention to commit fraud on the law.” 
cInternational Harvester Co. v. McAdam, 142 Wis. 114.) 
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DISCHARGE OF CONTRACTS.—Contracts may be discharged by 


Performance 

Agreement 

Breach 

Operation of law 
Impossibility of performance 


1. DISCHARGE BY PERFORMANCE.—In order that performance may 
discharge a contract, each party must have completed his part. In an execu- 
tory contract performance by one discharges his obligations but not the — 
contract. Where a promise is given for an executed consideration the per- 
formance of the promise discharges the contract. 

Sufficiency of Performance.—Under the common law, performance must 
be strictly in accordance with the terms of the contract. The modern rule 
. interprets sufficiency of performance to the effect that where one party has 
substantially completed his part he may recover his contract price less the 
amount the other party would have to pay for the completion of any minor, 
unintentional, and immaterial omission or deviation. This rule holds true, 
particularly in construction and building contracts. (Heckmann v. Pinkney, 
Si NIG A Gop Ble) 

Minor Unintentional Omissions and Deviations——The courts construe 
minor, unintentional omissions and deviations as those that are ‘‘slight or 
susceptible of remedy, so that an allowance out of the contract price will give 
the other party substantially what he contracted for.” (Elliott v. Caldwell, 
43 Minn. 357.) 

Time for Performance.— Where time is of the essence of a contract and so 
stated therein, it is strictly construed and the contract to be discharged by 
performance must be finished within the time limit. If completed after that 
time it is not performance and is not binding on the other party unless he 
waives the breach. 

Satisfaction of One of the Parties.—Contracts which must be performed 
to the satisfaction of one of the parties can be discharged by performance 
only when the party is satisfied. Interpretation of such contracts depends 
on the subject matter. If it relates to personal tastes or judgment of one of 


the parties, he is the sole judge. The only requirement is that he be honest 
about his dissatisfaction. 


2. DISCHARGE BY AGREEMENT.—Contracts may be dischafged by 
mutual agreement. This may be done by 


Cup Celie 


1. A new agreement to supersede the original one, or 


2. The original contract may provide for discharge on the happening of 
a condition subsequent. 


Such agreements must possess all the elements necessary to support a 
contract. . 

New Agreement.—This is in effect a new contract if expressly substituted 
for the old one, or where the new contract is inconsistent with the old one. 
In either case the original contract is discharged by agreement. 

New Agreement—Novation.—Where a third person is brought inta the 
substituted agreement to take the place of one of the original parties, with 
the consent of all three, the new substituted agreement is called a novation. 
The consideration of each party for the new contract consists of the creation 


of new rights and liabilities and the extinction of the old ones. (Ford v. 
Adams, 2 Barb. [N. Y.] 349.) 
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Contracts Which Cannot Be Discharged by Agreement.—Contracts for 
the benefit of third parties cannot be discharged by agreement of the original 
parties where ‘the third party has been notified and has accepted it. To 
obtain the discharge of such contracts the consent of the third party is neces- 
sary. 


3. DISCHARGE BY BREACH.—A breach of contract gives the injured 


party a right of action and generally discharges the contract. Such breach 
may be by 


1. Failure of one of the parties to perform. 

2. Refusal of one of the parties to perform. 

3. One of the parties doing something which renders performance 
impossible. 

4. Denial of the contract. 


Failure to Perform.—To entitle a person to bring an action for failure to 
perform, he must have done all that can be done. Where time is of the 
essence, failure to complete within the time is a breach. If the contract is 
divisible, the failure to perform one part does not excuse the other party from 
perfurming the rest. 

Refusal to Perform.—Refusal to perform by one party within the time for 
performance relieves the other party from further obligation, and he has 
the right to sue at once for the damages he has sustained. 

Denial of Contract.—There must be an unqualified and definite renuncia- 
tion, not a mere expression of intention not to perform. (Drugley v. Olen, 
Hei U.S.) 


4. DISCHARGE BY OPERATION OF LAW.—Contracts may be dis- 
charged by operation of law. This may be bankruptcy, alteration of the 
written instrument, or merger. 

Bankruptcy.— Under the bankruptcy law the debtor is released of debts and 
liabilities provable under the statute where the bankrupt has obtained his 
discharge. 

Alteration of Written Instrument.—Alteration means some erasure or 
addition which changes the meaning of the contract. It must relate to a 
material part and must have been intentiomally made by one of the parties to 
the contract without the consent of the other party. 

Mergér.—The acceptance of a higher security for a lower one, where the 
parties are the same and the subject matter of the two securities is identical, 
results in the discharge of the original contract. This refers to cases where 
a judgment is recovered by one of the parties suing on a contract, or a sealed 
contract made by the parties covering the same transaction in an existing 
written instrument. 


5, DISCHARGE BY IMPOSSIBILITY OF PERFORMANCE.—Impossi- 
bility of performance does not discharge a contract except where there is a 
legal impossibility or a physical inability in certain cases. 

Legal Impossibility—Where a statute enacted subsequent to the making 
of the contract renders the performance impossible without a violation of the 
law, the contract is discharged. 

Physical Inability.—Destruction of the subject matter where the contract 
relates to a specific article or incapacity of the party where the contract was 
for personal service. discharges the contract on the ground of impossibility of 
performance. 
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Law of Corporations 


DEFINITION.—‘‘A corporation is an artificial person created by law for 
specific purposes, the limit of whose existence, powers and liberties is fixed 
by its charter.”’. (Georgia Civil Code, 1831.) In a number of states cor~ © 
porations are defined by statute, similar to the one just given, which sets 
forth the essence of the many court decisions. For more comprehensive 
definitions see C. J. Baldwin, in Mackay yv. N. Y. etc. R. Co., 82 Conn. 73; 
Chillicothe Bank v. Swayne, 8 Ohio 257; Dartmouth College v. Woodward, — 
4 Wheat. (U. S.) 518. é 

In the last-mentioned case Chief Justice Marshall says: ‘‘A corporation 
is an artificial. being, invisible, intangible and existing only in the contempla- 
tion of law. Being a mere creature of law, it possesses only those properties 
which the charter of its creation confers upon it, either expressly or as inciden- 
tal to its very existence. These are such as are supposed best calculated 
to effect the object for which it was created. Among the most important 
are immortality, and, if the expression may be allowed, individuality; proper- 
ties, by which a perpetual succession of many persons are considered the same, 
and may act as a single individual. They enable a corporation to manage its 
own affairs, and to hold property, without the perplexing intricacies, the 
hazardous and endless necessity of perpetual conveyances for the purpose 
of transmitting it from hand to hand. It is chiefly for the purpose of clothing 
bodies of men, in succession, with those qualities and capacities, that cor- 
porations were invented, and arein use. By these means, a perpetual succes- 
sion of individuals are capable of acting for the promotion of the particular 
object, like one immortal being.’’ 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES.—The most important distinctive attributes 
of corporations are separate legal entity and continuous existence. (Liverpool 
etc. L. etc. Co. v. Olivia, 10 Wall. 566; People v. Coleman, 133 N. Y. 279.) 


AS A LEGAL ENTITY.—A corporation is a distinct legal entity, entirely 
separate from its members, with only such powers as are expressly or impliedly 
conferred on it by law. As an incident of such legal entity, it cen hold 
property, contract, and sue as a natural person may. The corpora.e body 
can act only through its officers as agents whose acts are regarded as those 
of the legal entity as distinguished from its members. (J. J. McGaskill Co. 
v. U. S., 216 U. 8. 504; Saranac etc. R. Co. v. Arnold, 167 N. Y. 368; Old 
Dom. Copper Min. etc. Co. v. Bigelow, 203 Mass. 159.) 

Corporation Distinct from Its Members.—‘‘ Every corporation is a person 
artificial, it is true, but nevertheless a distinct legal entity. Neither a portion 
nor all of the natural persons who compose a corporation, or who own its 
stock and control its affairs, are the corporation itself; and when a single 
individual composes a corporation he is not the corporation. In such case 
the man is one person created by the Almighty, and the corporation is 
another person created by law. It makes no difference in principle whether 
the sole owner of the stock of a corporation is a man or another corporation. 
The corporation owning such stock is as distinct from the corporation whose 
stock is so owned as the man is from the corporation of which he is the sole 
member.” (Macon Exchange Bank v. Macon Cons. Co., 97 Ga. 1.) 

Property Rights.—A shareholder does not own a specific part of corporate 
property. ‘‘The money and property of a corporation belong to it and not 
to the individual members.’’ (Tomlinson v. Bricklayers’ Union, 87 Ind. 308.) 
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“The estate and rights of a corporation belong so completely to the body 
that none of the individuals who compose it have any rights of ownership 
in them, nor can they dispose of any part of them.” (Williamson v. Smoot, 
7 Mart [La.] 31.) ‘ 

Debts, Torts and Legal Actions.—‘‘A corporation and its shareholders are 
distinct legal entities. They are not responsible for the debts or the torts 
of the corporation. They cannot be parties in actions respecting corporate 
rights nor have they any title or direct interest in the property.” (Ketth v. 
Clark, 4 Lea [Tenn.] 718.) 

Separate Corporations.—Two or more corporations are separate entities 
even though they are owned by the same stockholders. ‘‘The mere fact that 
the stockholders in two corporations are the same or that one corporation 
exercises a control over the other through ownership of its stock or through 
identity of its stockholders, does not make either the agent of the other, nor 
does it merge them into one, so as to make a contract of one binding on the 
other where each corporation is separately organized under a distinct charter. 
(Martin Devetupment Co. of America, 240 Fed. 42; New York Air Brake Co. v. 
Int. Steam Pump Co., 120 N. Y. Supp. 683.) 


CONTINUOUS EXISTENCE.—The capacity of continuous succession 
whereby members elect or appoint their successors is a distinctive attribute 
of corporations although not necessary for corporate existence. A corpora- 
tion has perpetual succession where its life is not limited by its charter or 
by statute. (Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 4 Wheat. [U. S.] 518; Thomas 
v. Dakin, 22 Wend. [N. Y.] 9.) 

“The essence of a corporation is: (1) perpetual succession under a special 
name and in an artificial form; (2) the power to take and grant property, 
contract obligations, sue and be sued by its corporate name as an individual; 
and (3) to receive and enjoy in common grants of privileges and immunities.” 
(Thomas v. Dakin, 22 Wend. [N. Y.] 9.) 


CLASSIFICATION.—Corporations are of many kinds, all divided into 
various classes depending upon their nature. 'Textwriters have generally 
employed the following classification: 


CORPORATIONS SOLE 


Public 
CorRPORATIONS AGGREGATE |} Quasi-Public 
, [Pee 
Private Ecclesiastical 
Charitable 


Corporations sole consist of a single individual. Such corporations are 
rare in America. 

Corporations aggregate are composed of a number of individuals. Such 
corporations are divided into: 


1. Public corporations, which are formed to promote public objects 
. such as states, counties, municipalities, ete. 

2. Quasi-public corporations, which are corporations organized by 
private individuals for private gain through the promotion of some 
public purpose, such as railroads, trolley lines, gas and electric com- 
panies. These are generally referred to as public service or public 
utility corporations. 

3. Private corporations are those formed to promote and conduct 
private enterprises. Such corporations are divided into: 
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Business corporations 
Ecclesiastical corporations 
Charitable corporations 


The foregoing classification is of interest from a historical point of view, 
but for practical purposes the classification under the New York statute, 
which in substance is the same in most states of the Union, is of greater value. 

Classification under New York Statute.— 


MunNIcIPAL 
Moneyed 
Stock Transportation 
Business 
Religious : 
(Cemetery 
Non-Stock Libyary 


Membership 4 Co-operative 
Board of Trade 
Agricultural 


A municipal corporation is a subdivision of the state established by law 
with powers of local government, such as town, cities, counties, ete. 

A stock corporation is ‘‘a corporation having a capital stock divided into 
shares and which is authorized by law to distribute to holders thereof dividends 
or shares of the surplus profits of the corporation.” 

Non-stock corporations comprise all other corporations and include clubs, 
charitable institutions, and educational corporations. 

A moneyed corporation is a stock corporation subject to the banking or 
insurance laws, and is formed under such laws. They include banks, insur- 
ance companies, trust companies, etc. 

Transportation corporations are those stock corporations organized to 
conduct business as common carriers, such as railroads, canals, ete. 

Business corporations are those stock corporations organized to carry on 
business in the usual commercial sense. ‘‘ The term ‘business corporation’ 
generally means a corporation engaged in financial dealings, buying and 
selling, traffic, and mercantile transactions in general.’’ (Grenough v. Tiverton 
Police Com., 30 R. I. 212.) 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN CORPORATIONS.—Corporations may also 
be classified according to the state or country under which they are organized. 
A domestic corporation is one that is within the jurisdiction of the state in 
which it was created. A corporation organized under the laws of the state 
of New York is a domestic corporation in New York State only, and if it goes 
into another state it is considered a foreign corporation of that state. Cor- 
porations created outside of the United States are designated as alien cor- 
porations. 


CREATION OF CORPORATIONS.— 

By Congress.—The Constitution of the United States does not give Con- 
gress direct authority to create corporations, but it may create corpora- 
tions for the purpose of carrying out those powers expressly granted to it. 
““Whether or not Congress can create a corporation depends on the constitu- 
tionalty of the object to be attained. If a corporation is a means of attaining 


that object, the courts cannot inquire into it.” (McCullagh v. Maryland, 
4 Wheat. 316.) 
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By State Legislatures.—Business or stock corporations can only be created 
under authority of an act of the state legislature, which may prescribe the 
manner in which corporations may be formed. (Briscoe v. Kentucky Bank, 
11 Pet. [U. 8.) 257; Boca-Mills Co. v. Curry, 154 Cal. 326; State v. Debenture 
Guarantee ete. Co., 51 La. Ann. 1874; U: S. Trust Co. v. Brady, 20 Barb. 
[N. Y.] 119.) The legislature cannot delegate that authority (Southern 
Pacific R. Co. v. Orton, 32 Fed. 457; State Bank v. Hastings, 1 Doug. [Mich.] 
225; People v. Dederick, 161 N. Y. 195), nor can it grant corporate powers in 
conflict with the Constitution of the United States. (Northern Securities Co. 
We wS-1 193-0197) 

Under General Laws.—Business corporations are now generally created 
under the statutes of the several states, which are practically the same in 
general requirements. Substantial compliance with the statutes is necessary 
to bring the corporation into existence. (Thompson v. People, 23 Wend. 
537; Bigelow v. Gregory, 73 Ill. 197.) 


FORMATION.—The manner of organizing corporations under the statutes 
is practically the same in the different states, and consists of: (1) filing articles 
of incorporation, and (2) acceptance of charter. 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION.— 

Manner of Filing.—The certificate or articles of association must set forth 
the essentials required under the law, be signed and acknowledged by the 
incorporators, and presented to the designated officer of the state, usually the 
Secretary of State. This officer examines the articles as to form and substance 
and if approved grants the applicant a charter called the certificate of incor- 
poration, which is recorded in his office, and a certified copy is filed in the 
county clerk’s office where the corporation has its principal office. 

Essentials.—The articles of incorporation must set forth the following 
requisites under the statute: 


. Name of corporation 

. Purpose 

. Capital stock 

Location of principal office 

Duration 

Number of directors 

. Name and address of directors for first year (in some states) 


Nani of Corporation.—The name may be any one the incorporators 
desire to use, so long as it is not the same, or so nearly the same as to deceive, 
as that of any other domestic corporation or foreign corporation duly regis- 
tered in the state. (State v. Calios, 150 Ala. 515; Rhodes v. Piper, 40 Ind. 
369.) 

Purpose.—The purpose, object, or business to be carried on by the cor- 
poration must be named with sufficient certainty to be reasonably clear and 
free from ambiguity. (Utley v. Union Tool Co., 11 Gray [Mass.] 139; People 
v. Beach, 19 Hun [N. Y.] 259; Atty. Gen. v. Lorman, 59 Mich. 157; Shick v. 
Citizens’ Enterprise Co., 15 Ind. App. 329.) A corporation may be formed 
for any purpose not specifically forbidden by statute. (Maxwell v. Akin, 
89 Fed. 178; Market St. R. R. Co. v. Hellman, 109 Cal. 571; In re Southern 
Wisconsin Power Co., 140 Wis. 265.) 

Capital Stock.—The amount of capital stock to be employed in the business 
as well as the kinds of shares must be stated in the charter or certificate. 
(Byronville Creamery Assn. v. Ivers, 93 Minn. 8.) Most states set a minimum 
capitalization, which in New York is $500; which state also requires that 
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one-half of the capital stock must be paid in within one year of the date of 
incorporation. 

Number of Shares.—The number of shares into which the capital stock is 
divided together with the par value of each share, which may be fixed by the 
incorporators, must be set forth in the articles of incorporation. In New 
York and several other states there are restrictions as to the par value, which 
may not he less than, say, $5 or more than, say, $100. Stock without par 
value is permitted in some states. 

Location of Principal Office.—The domicile of the corporation must be 
named in the articles of incorporation. The principal office must be within 
the state where it is incorporated. (Meredith v. N. J. Zinc etc. Co., 59 N. J. 
Eq. 257; Montgomery v. Forbes, 148 Mass. 249; Harris v. McGregor, 29 Cal. 
124.) This statutory requirement relates to the principal corporate office 
and does not necessarily mean the main business office. 

Duration.—The life of the corporation may be for a term of years, or 
perpetual. Generally, if no time is set, it is perpetual; but in New York and 
several other jurisdictions this must be stated in the articles of incorporation. 

Number of Directors.—The number of directors, generally not less than 
three, must in most states be set forth in the articles of incorporation. 

Execution of Certificate.—The articles of incorporation must be signed and 
acknowledged by the incorporators (State v. Beck, 81 Ind. 500; State v. 
Critchett, 37 Minn. 13) who must have the qualifications prescribed by 
statute as to residence or citizenship (People v. McDonough, 60 N. Y. S. 45; 
In re Chinese Club, 1 Pa. Dist. 84) and as to number (People v. Golden Gate 
Lodge No. 6, 128 Cal. 257). Most states prescribe a minimum number of 
persons who may form a corporation. (Montgomery v. Forbes, 148 Mass. 
249; State v. Critchett, 37 Minn. 13.) 


QUALIFICATIONS.—Generally, any person capable of contracting and 
holding property in the state under whose laws a corporation is to be created 
may become an incorporator. ‘‘Legal infirmity in the parties is as fatal to 
the validity of an attempted corporate organization as is legal infirmity in 
the purpose of the organization.’”’ (Am. Ball Bearing Co. v. Adams, 222 
Fed. 967.) 


PAYMENT OF FEES AND TAXES.—One of the essentials for corporate 
existence in many states is the payment of certain taxes or fees fixed by statute. 
(People v. Cook, 47 Hun 467; Atty. Gen. v. No. Pacific Ry. Co., 157 Wis. 
73; St. Louis Southwestern R. Co. v. Tod, 94 Tex. 632.) 


ACCEPTANCE OF CHARTER.—To bring a corporation into being an 
implied or express acceptance of the charter is necessary. (Aspinwall v. 
Davies, 22 How. [U. S8.] 364; Ellis v. Marshall, 2 Mass. 269; State v. Dawson, 
16 Ind. 40.) A corporation organized under general laws expressly accepts 
the charter generally at the first meeting of the stockholders, or impliedly 
accepts it by acting under it as a going concern. This acceptance must be 
inits entirety. The corporation cannot accept part and reject part. (Rez v. 
Westwood, 4 Barn. & Cress. 781.) When a corporation accepts a charter 
it is boun] hy it as well as by the general laws affecting such corporations. 


BEGINNING OF CORPORATE EXISTENCE.—A corporation organized 
under general laws begins its corporate existence when the conditions pre- 
scribed by statute are complied with. (Am. Ball Bearing Co. v. Adams, 
222 Fed. 967; People v. Mackay, 255 Ill. 144; State v Critchett, 37 Minn. 13; 
Jersey City Gas Co, v. Dwight, 29 N. J. Eq. 242.) This is generally signified 
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by the Secretary of State accepting and recording the articles of incorporation, 
which when duly filed becomes the certificate of incorporation or the charter. 
Substantial compliance with the statute is sufficient. (People v. Montecito 
Water Co., 97-Cal. 276; Buffalo etc. R. Co. v. Hatch, 20 N. Y. 157.) 
Substantial Compliance.—The performance of the conditions necessary 
to effect incorporation are liberally construed by the courts. In Hughes v. 
Antietam Mfg. Co., 34 Md. 316, the court said: ‘‘The policy of the law, as 
plainly indicated by the several provisions of the general corporation act, 
is to encourage the formation of these and other like companies, in order that 
not only the subscribers, but the public, may share the advantages, supposed 
to flow from combined capital and labor, and whilst the requirements of the 
law are to be fairly and substantially complied with, the rights and franchises 
of corporations and the interests oftstockholders are not to be frittered away 
by technicalities, nor sacrificed to a strained construction of the statute.” 


CORPORATIONS DE JURE.—A corporation de jure is one created in 
accordance with all the provisions of the law. The charter of such a cor- 
poration is invulnerable to legal action even by the state itself. (Flatwood 
Dist. Bd. of Education v. Berry, 62 W. Va. 433; see also 24 L. R. A. 259.) 


CORPORATION DE FACTO.—A corporation de facto is a corporation 
whose creation was irregular and not in full compliance with the law. The 
legality of such a corporation can be attacked only by the state and cannot 
be attacked collaterally. The elements necessary to classify a corporation 
as de facto are: (1) a general law under which a de jure corporation could be 
organized; (2) an attempt to organize under the law and to comply with 
the statutory requirements; (3) exercise of corporate powers under such 
an attempted organization. (Yaques v. Yuba County, 24 Cal. App. 381; 
Mackay v. N. Y. etc. R, Co., 82 Conn. 73; Imperial Bldg. Co. v. Chicago 
Board of Trade, 238 Ill. 100; Von Langerke v. N. Y., 150 App. Div. [N. Y.] 98; 
Utah Light etc. Co. v. U. S., 230 Fed. 343; Healey v. Steele Center Creamery 
Assn., 115 Minn. 451.) ‘‘A corporation de facto is not a corporation legally 
constituted, but a corporation organized and operated under color of the law.” 
(Am. Salt Co. v. Heidenheimer, 80 Tex. 344.) 

Stockholders’ Liability—The incorporators as stockholders of a de facto 
corporation, in the absence of fraud, are not personally liable in a collateral 
attack by creditors for the debts of a corporation. (Brown v. Melick, 185 
Ill. App. 3; Richards v. Minn. Savings Bank, 75 Minn. 196; Stout v. Zulick, 
48 N. J. L. 599.) 

PRETENDED CORPORATIONS—LIABILITY ON.—Persons holding 
themselves out as a corporation when in fact there is none, either de jure 
or de facto, are liable individually or as partners on contracts entered by them 
or by their agents as agents of the pretended corporation. (Harrill v. 
Davis, 168 Fed. 187; Cord v. Moor, 68 App. Div. [aff. 173 N. Y. 598]; Slocum v. 
Heod, 105 Wis. 431; Campbell v. J. L. Campbell Co., 117 La. 402; Montgomery 
vy. Forbes, 148 Mass. 249.) 

CORPORATE POWERS.— 

General Powers.—‘‘ The charter of a corporation read in connection with 
the general laws applicable to it, is the measure of its powers, and a contract 
manifestly beyond those powers will not sustain an action against the cor- 
poration. But whatever under the charter and general laws, reasonably 
construed, may fairly be regarded as incidental to the object for which the 
sorporation is created is not to be taken as prohibited.”’ (Green Bay etc. 
Ry. Co. v. Union etc, Co., 107 U.S. 98.) 
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Implied Powers.—These consist of anything reasonably necessary to carry 
out its express corporate powers, and may consist of power to: 


1. Make contracts. (White Water etc. Co. v. Vallette, 21 How. 414.) 

2. Purchase and sell personal property. 

3. Borrow money. (Wright v. Hughes, 119 Ind. 324.) 

4. Issue and accept commercial paper required in its business but not 
for accommodation. (Grommes v. Sullivan, 81 Fed. 45.) 

5. Make by-laws. (Ireland v. Globe etc. Co., 19 R. I. 180.) 


ULTRA VIRES CONTRACTS.—“ The contracts of corporations are said — 
to be ultra vires when they involve some adventure or undertaking not within 
the scope of their charter, which is the rule of corporate action.’ (Leslie v. 
Lorillard, 110 N. Y. 519.) 1 

Executory Ultra Vires Contracts are Void. —If the ultra vires contract is 
executory, i.e., if neither party has performed its part, the contract is void 
and unenforcible. (Central Trans. Co. v. Pullman etc. Co., 1389 U. S. 24; 
Northwestern etc. Co. v. Shaw, 37 Wis. 655.) 

Partly Performed Ultra Vires Contract—Decisions in Conflict—The rule 
followed by the U. S. Supreme Court, Massachusetts, Alabama, and a few 
other states, is that an wltra vires contract is void, and the courts refuse to 
enforce performance by the party in default. (Rule followed in U. S. 
Supreme Court, Ala., Ill., Me., Mass., Tenn., Vt., and in England.) 

The rule followed by most states is that where an ultra vires contract is per- 
formed by one side the other party is estopped from setting up the defence 
of ultra vires. (Rule followed in New York and all the other states of United 
States except those named.) 

Executed Ultra Vires Contracts.—If an ultra vires contract is fully executed 
by both sides, neither party can avail himself of the defense of ultra vires. 
(Merchants Nat. Bank v. Wehrmann, 202 U. 8. 295.) 


CAPITAL STOCK DEFINED.—The capital stock of a corporation is the 
amount of stock a corporation is authorized to issue by its charter. (Powers 
v. Detroit etc. R. R. Co., 201 U. 8. 543; Christensen v. Eno, 106 N. Y. 97.) 
This amount can be increased or diminished only by amendment of its 
charter in the prescribed statutory manner. (Scovill v. Thayer, 105 U.S. 
143; Schenck v. Andrew, 46 N. Y. 589.) 

Capital and Capital Stock Differentiated.—The capital of a corporation is 
the sum total of all its assets less its liabilities, whereas capital stock is the 
amount of stock authorized. ‘The funds of the company may fluctuate. Its 
capital stock remains invariable, save by legislative enactment. This dis- 
tinction between the value of the property of incorporated companies and 


their capital stock is perfectly familiar.” (The State v. Morristown Fire 
Assn:, 23 N. J. Li. 195;) 


ISSUED STOCK.—Issued stock is stock issued by the corporation for 
value of stock for which the company has accepted a subscription so as to 
give the subscriber title to it. 

UNISSUED STOCK.—Represents that part of its authorized capital 
stock which has not been issued. It is not an asset of the corporation but 
is merely a right which can be exercised in the issue of stock for money or 
property. 

OVERISSUED STOCK.—Such stock is void as it is beyond the power 
of the corporation to issue it and can in no way be validated. (Scovill v. 
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Thayer, 105 U. S. 143; Olson v. State Bank, 67 Minn. 267; New York etc. R. 
Co. v. Schuyler, 34 N. Y. 30.) 


TREASURY STOCK.—Treasury stock is stock lawfully issued by the 
company for money, services, or property, and reacquired by purchase or 
donation. The company may sell such stock at any price and on any terms 
it may deem proper. (Lake Superior Iron Co. v. Drexel, 90 N. Y. 87; Pullman 
v. Ry. Equipment Co., 73 Ill. App. 313.) Sale below par will not subject 
the purchaser to liability for the unpaid balance. Such stock is generally 
used for the purpose of raising working capital. (Quinn v. Whitney, 204 
N. Y. 363.) ‘‘Treasury stock is stock which is returned by the person to 
whom it is issued to the corporation as a gift to sell the same and put the 
proceeds in the corporation treasury as working capital.”” (Newman v. 
Sexton, 156 Ill. App. 517.) 


FULL-PAID STOCK.—This is stock paid for in full on which there is 
nothing due to the corporation. (Johnson v. Nat. Bldg. etc. Assn., 125 Ala. 
465.) 


WATERED STOCK.—This is stock issued as full-paid stock in payment 
of property at inflated or fictitious values, or issued in any form in excess 
of the value received for it. 


INCREASE OR DECREASE OF CAPITAL STOCK.—The capital stock 
of a corporation may be increased or decreased subsequent to organization 
by following the statutory procedure, which generally consists of: 


1. Obtaining unanimous consent of stockholders in writing, or 

2. By vote of a majority of the stock at a meeting duly called for that 
purpose, and 

3. Filing certificate of the amount of increase or decrease with the 
Secretary of State and county clerk where the corporation has its 
principal office. 


In decreasing the capital stock the consent of the State Comptroller is 
necessary. The capital stock cannot be decreased below the amount of the 
liabilities of the corporation. The state laws should be consulted on this 

oint. 

: Stockholders’ Rights to Increased Stock.—The existing stockholders of 
a corporation have a pre-emptive right to purchase proportional shares of a 
subsequent issue of increased stock. (Bacon v. Gross, 165 Cal. 481; Erdman 
v. Bowman, 58 Ill. 444; Luther v. C. T. Luther Co., 118 Wis. 112.) 

Increase in Number of Shares and Par Value.—The par value or the 
number of shares of a corporation can neither be increased nor decreased 
unless expressly authorized by the charter or by the legislature. (Scovill v. 
Thayer, 105 U. S. 148; Fall River Gas Works Co. v. Board of Gas ete. Com., 
214 Mass. 529; Einstein v. Rochester Gas etc.-Co., 146 N. Y. 46; State v. 
No. Pacific R. Co., 157 Wis. 73.) The procedure is similar to that required 
to increase stock mentioned aboye. 


COMMON STOCK.—Differs in one or more ways from what is termed 
preferred stock. The owner of common stock is entitled to an equal pro rata 
division of the profits, if there be any, but has no advantage over any other 
shareholder or class of shareholders of common stock. 


PREFERRED STOCK.—On the other hand, preferred stock generally 
entitles its owner to dividends out of the net profits before, and in preference 
of, the holders of the common stock. ‘Generally the rights, powers and 
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privileges of preferred stockholders depend upon terms upon which. it is 
issued; preferred stock taking a multiplicity of forms according to the desire 
or ingenuity of the stockholders, and the necessity of the corporation itself.” 
(Storrow v. Texas Cons. Compress etc. Assn., 87 Fed. 612.) 

The preference of preferred stock may consist of: (1) preference as to 


dividends only; (2) preference as to assets on liquidation. Unless so stated — 


when issued or on the certificate, preferred and common stock share alike 
in distribution of assets on dissolution. 


ORIGINAL ISSUE.— 

For Value.—Stock must be issued for value, which may be money, labor, 
services, or property, and which may be either tangible or intangible, such 
as good-will, copyrights, ete. (In re Manufactured Boz etc. Co., 251 Fed. 957; 
Nat. Tube Works Co. v. Gilfillan, 124 N. Y. 302; Gillett Vv. Chicago Title Co., 
230 Ill. 373.) 


For Less Than Par.—Some states prohibit the original issue of stock by 


a corporation for less than par, while in others a corporation may issue and 
sell its stock in good faith at less than par. (Dickerman v. No. Trust Co., 
176 U. S. 181; O’Dea v. Hollywood Cemetery Assn., 154 Cal. 53; Goodnow v. 
Am. Writing Paper Co., 72 N. J. Eq. 645.) 

‘““The rule seems to be established that between stockholders one cannot 
legally be called upon to make good any shortage in value between assets 
and the nominal value of the stock, when his stock is issued under a contract 
with the company as full paid, whether as a bonus or for property at an over- 
valuation when the issue is consented to by all the stockholders. It is a 
bargain between the contracting parties, which, in the absence of fraud, they 
cannot abrogate. They may let in one to participate in dividends, and thus 
reduce what they would have on that account, and decrease their share of its 
assets on final distribution; but they are dealing with their own property, 
and so long as they do not divide any part of the paid in capital they may 
contract to apportion dividends, property payable, and also the assets, 
among as many as they may choose, subject to the rights of creditors.” 
(Goodnow v. Am. Writing Paper Co., 72 N. J. Eq. 645.) 

As stated, such unpaid stock, in case of insolvency would be hare for the 
amount unpaid. 


STOCK CERTIFICATE ISSUED BY OFFICER.—Certificates of stock 
issued by an officer or agent clothed with authority to issue genuine certifi- 
cates, are binding on the corporation even though the officer may have 
exceeded his authority or issued certificates fraudulently or for his personal 
benefit. (Jarvis v. Manhattan Beach Co., 148 N. Y. 652.) ‘‘The ground of 
lability is not that the principal has been benefited by the act of the agent, 
but that an innocent third person has been damaged by confiding in the agent 


who was accredited by the principal as worthy of trust, in that particular 


business.’”’ (Tome v. Parkersburg Branch R. Co., 39 Md. 39.) 
Forged Stock Certificate-—A corporation, in the absence of negligence, 


is not liable for a certificate forged by an officer or employer. : (Hill v. 
C. T. Jewett Pub. Co., 154 Mass. 172.) 


SHARES OF STOCK.—“‘A share of the capital stock is the right to partake, 
according to the amount put into the fund, of the surplus profits of the cor- 
poration; and ultimately on dissolution of it, of so much of the fund thus 
created, as remains unimpaired, and is not liable for the debts of the cor- 
poration.”” (Burral v. Bushwick Ry. Co., 75 N. Y. 211.) The written 
evidence is through a paper issued by the corporation called a stock cer- 
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tificate. ‘‘Each share represents an aliquot part of the capital stock.” 
(Farrington v. Tennessee, 95 U. S. 679.) 

Capital Stock and Shares of Stock Differentiated.—These are distinct from 
each other. Capital stock belongs to the corporation as a legal person, 
whereas the shares of stock are the property of the stockholder according to 
their holdings. (People v. Dederick, 161 N. Y. 195; Warner v. Brown, 121 
N. E. 69; Kohl v. Lilienthal, 81 Cal. 378.) 


CERTIFICATE OF STOCK.—A certificate of stock is not the Seabt itself 
but merely written evidence of the contract between the corporation and the 
holder named therein. This contract entitles the holder to share in the cor- 
porate management, surplus profits, and, on dissolution, in the surplus 
after paying all corporate debts. (Gibbons v. Mabon, 126 U. S. 549; Daly v. 
People’s Bldg. etc. Assn., 172 Mass. 533; U. S. Radiator Corp. v. State, 208 
N. Y. 144; Richardson v. Shaw, 209 U. S. 365; Cortelyou v. Imperial Land Co., 
156 Cal. 373.) 

Certificates of Stock Are Personal Property.—The shares or certificates 
of stock are personal property regardless of whether the property of the 
corporation is realty or personalty. (Jellenik v. Huron Copper Min. Co., 
177 U. 8S. 1; Weaver v. Bardon, 49 N. Y. 286; Chesebrough v. San Francisco, 
153 Cal. 559.) Being regarded as personal property, certificates of stock may 
be disposed of as the owner may see fit, by sale, gift, ete. (Farmers L. & T. 
Co. v. Chicago etc. R. Co., 163 U. S. 31; McGue v. Rommel, 148 Cal. 539; 
Roosevelt v. Hamblin, 199 Mass. 127; Ingraham v. Nat. Salt Co., 72 App. Div. 
[N. Y.] 582; In re Klaus, 67 Wis. 401.) ; 

Negotiability.— Certificates of stock are not negotiable instruments either 
in form or character. (Hammond v. Hastings, 134 U. S. 401; Perkins v. 
Cowles, 157 Cal. 625; Barstow v. City Trust Co., 216 Mass. 330; Knox v. 
Eden Musee Americain Co., 148 N. Y. 44.) ‘They do not run to bearer 
or to the order of the person to whom they are given. They simply declare 
that the person named in the certificate is entitled to a certain number of 
shares of stock.’”’ (Ozford v. West. Syndicate Inv. Co., 170 N. W. 587.) 

Transfer.—The owner of shares may transfer them by assignment in any 
manner sufficient to pass title to a chose in action. Assignment accompanied 
by delivery is sufficient to pass title. A transfer on the books of the company 
is not necessary unless prescribed by statute or charter. (Hillis v. Essex 
Merrimack Bridge Proprietors, 2 Pick. 243; Lockwood v. Brantly, 103 N. Y. 
680.) 

Effect of Transfer.—Transfer gives the transferee all the right held by the 
transferor as a stockholder. (Manhattan Beach Co. v. Harned, 27 Fed. 484; 
Roosevelt v. Hamblin, 199 Mass. 127.) 

Pledge of Share.—Shares of stock may be pledged as collateral security 
and will be subject to the general laws governing pledges, in that title remains 
in the pledgor subject to the pledgee’s lien until redeemed or sold under fore- 
closure. (Germania Nat. Bank v. Case, 991 U. S. 628; Markham vy. Jaudon, 
41 N. Y. 235; Badwin v. Canfield, 26 Minn. 43.) 

NET PROFITS DEFINED.—‘ What is left after paying current expenses 
and interest on debts and everything else which the stockholders, preferred 
and common as a body corporate are liable to pay.” (Warren v. King, 
108 U. S. 389.) 

DIVIDENDS DEFINED.—‘‘Such a portion of accumulated net earnings, 
or surplus, as the directors of a corporation may deem expedient to be dis- 
tributed, and in appropriate proceedings is by them ordered to be distributed 
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among those entitled by law to receive it; is ex vi termini the part of a thing 
which has been set apart for distribution.” (U. S. Life Ins. Co. v. Spinks, 
29 Ky. L. 960.) 

Dividends Paid out of Profits.—Dividends can be declared and paid only 
out of net profits and surplus. (Mobile etc. R. Co. v. Tennessee, 153 U. S. 
486; Roberts v. Roberts-Wicks Co., 184 N. Y. 257.) ‘‘The general rule, even 
in the absence of any statute on the subject, is that dividends, in a going 
concern, can be properly declared and paid only out of profits, and not out 
of. capital or assets required for the security and payment of creditors.” 
(Davenport v. Luries, 72 Conn. 118.) 

Rights to Dividends.—‘‘ Stockholders have no claim to a dividend until it 
is declared. Until that time it belongs to the corporation, precisely as any 
other property.” (Goodwin v. Hardy, 57 Me. 143.) ‘Money earned by the 
corporation remains the property of the corporation, and does not become 
the property of the stockholders, unless and until it is distributed among them 
by the corporation.’’ (Gibbons v. Mabon, 136 U. S. 549.) “A right to a 
dividend from profits of a corporation is no debt until the dividend is de- 
clared.”’ (Lockhart v. Van Alstyne, 31 Mich. 75.) 

Declared by Directors.—The board of directors legally sitting as a board 
have authority to declare dividends and fix the time, place, and manner of 
payment. (King v. Paterson etc. R. Co., 29 N. J. L. 82.) 

Property of Stockholders.—When so voted and due notice given to the 
public, dividends so declared become a vested right of, and are the property 
of, the stockholders. (Ford v. East Hampton Co., 158 Mass. 84.) 

Debt of Corporation—Date.—Dividends belong to stockholders at the 
time they were declared; if made payable at a later date and shares trans- 
ferred in the meantime, the dividend belongs to the shareholder on the day 
they were declared. (Hopper v. Sayre, 112 N. Y. 530; Wheeler v. North- 
western Co., 39 Fed. 347.) 

Stock Dividends.—Corporations having an accumulated surplus invested 
in property necessary to operate the business may find it inexpedient to 
distribute such surplus as a cash or property dividend. They may, however, 
declare a stock dividend which is paid by the issue of capital stock. (Wil- 
liams v. Western Union Tel. Co., 93 N. Y. 162.) : 

The corporation should first obtain permission to increase its capital stock, 
unless it has a sufficient amount authorized but not yet issued, and then 
declare a dividend payable in its capital stock up to the amount of its 
accumulated surplus. The operation results in capitalizing surplus. 


MANAGEMENT AND OPERATION—1. DIRECTORS.—The board of 
directors, as agents of the stockholders, are responsible for the management 
of the corporation. Directors are elected by the stockholders on a majority 
vote at the first and at such meetings thereafter as prescribed by the charter 
or by-laws. 

Qualification.—Most states provide by statute that directors shall be 
stockholders, but ‘‘In the absence of a statute requiring it, the discretion of 
the stockholders in electing directors is not limited to persons holding stock.” 
(State v. McDaniel, 22 Ohio St. 367; Beardsley v. Johnson, 121 N. Y. 224.) 

Powers.—“ Within the chartered authority they have the fullest power to 
regulate the concerns of a corporation according to their best judgment, and 
contracts which the corporation could legitimately make come within the 


scope of the ordinary powers of corporate management.” (Beveridge v. 
Nevin ElakyaCo., la Dini Yael) 
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Responsibilities.—Are of a fiduciary nature. ‘‘ The duties of directors are 
of the most responsible kind, and it is the purview of the law that they should 
be held to a strict accountability for their acts to the stockholders, towards 
whom they occupy the relation of trustees, with all which that term implies 
of power and responsibility.”’ (Beveridge v. N. Y. El. Ry. Co., 112 N. Y. 1.) 
(A comprehensive summary of the relation of directors to the corporation is 
set ee in Bosworth vy. Allen, 55 L. R. A. 751, a leading case frequently 
cited. 

Directors are expected to use reasonable care, diligence, and skill in the 
discharge of their duties. (Hun v. Cary, 82 N. Y. 65; Thompson v. Greely, 
107 Mo. 577.) At least such as would be used by an ordinarily careful man 
in his own personal business. (Ackerman v. Halsey, 38 N. J. Eq. 501; Corn 
Bank v. Chatfield, 121 Mich. 641.) 

Negligence.—Directors are not lable for mistakes of judgment unless 
there was such gross carelessness that an ordinarily prudent man would not 
have done so or if bad faith were shown. (Hun v. Cary, 82 N. Y. 65.) 

What Directors Cannot Do.—There are certain acts which belong to the 
stockholders as a body which are not delegated to their directors, among 
which are: 

1. Dissolve the corporation unless authorized by the stockholders to 
do so. 

2. Apply for or accept amendments to the charter. 

3. Increase or decrease the capital stock. 

4. Consolidate with another corporation. 

5. Change by-laws. 

6. Sell out or dispose of the corporate property so as to virtually put 
it out of business. (Metropolitan El. Ry. Co. v. Manhattan El. Ry. Co., 
11 Daly [N. Y.] 373.) 


Directors’ Contracts with Their Corporation.—In view of the conflict of 
decisions on this important subject the various views are given. 


1. That such contracts are void as against public policy. The 
director, by reason of his fiduciary capacity, is precluded from entering 
on a contract in which his personal interests are in conflict with those of 
the corporation. (Wilbur v. Lynde, 49 Cal. 290; Post v. Russell, 36 
Ind. 65; Gardner v. Butler, 30 N. J., Eq. 702; Coleman v. Second Ave. R. 
Co., 38 N. Y. 201; Haywood vy. Lincoln Lumber Co., 64 Wis. 647.) 

2. That such contracts are not void per se, but voidable by the cor- 
poration if the right is exercised within a reasonable time. (Thomas v. 
Brownville etc. R. Co., 109 U. S. 522; Hill v. Nisbet, 100 Ind. 353; 
Kelly v. Newburyport etc. R. Co., 141 Mass. 499; Stewart v. L. V. R. R. 
Co., 38 N. J. L. 505; Munson v. Syracuse etc. R. Co., 103 N. Y. 58.) 

3. Such contracts when fair and entered into in good faith are valid, 
but subject to careful scrutiny by the courts. (Pnewmatic Gas Co. v. 
Berry, 113 U. 8. 322; Gamble v. Queens Co. Water Co., 123 N. Y. 91; 
Putnam v. Rubicon, 32 Wis. 498.) ° 


The tendency seems to be that the courts of most states are interpreting 
directors’ contracts, wherever possible, in accordance with the third view. 

Liability of Directors—To Creditors.—Directors are not personally liable 
to creditors for mismanagement of a business and subsequent loss to creditors 
unless there is fraud or such gross negligence as to amount to fraud. (Saranac 
etc. Ry. Co. v. Arnold, 41 App. Div. [N. Y.] 482; Vose v. Grant, 15 Mass. 505.) 
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To File Reports.— Most states require corporations to file reports of various | 
kinds for several purposes, such as financial reports for tax purposes. In case 
of failure to file such reports, the officers or directors are usually subject to — 
penalty. The statutes are strictly construed and to release the officers or | 
directors from liability strict adherence to the statutory requirements is _ 
obligatory. (Shanklin v. Gray, 111 Cal. 88; President ete. Manhattan Co. v. 
Kaldenberg, 165 N. Y. 1.) 

Removal of Directors.—Directors cannot be removed from office unless such 
power is provided in the statutes, the charter, or by-laws, and then only for 
the causes enumerated therein. Generally the causes for removal are negli- — 
gence, misconduct in office, or ‘‘other reasonable cause.’ What is “‘reason- 
able cause’’ is for the stockholders to determine, and in the absence of direct 
fraud their decision cannot be interfered with. (Re: The A. A. Griffing Iron 
Co., 63 N. J. L. 168. See Morawetz, § 542.) ~ 


2. OFFICERS.— 

Appointment and Duties.— Usually the by-laws provide for the manner in 
which officers shall be appointed and also prescribe their dutics. Directors 
usually elect officers, fix their salaries, and prescribe their duties where they 
are not set forth in the by-laws. 

Powers.—Corporate officers are agents and are governed in general by 
the law of agency. They have only such powers as are conferred on them. 
Persons dealing with agents or officers of a corporation are chargeable with 
knowledge of the extent of authority of such officers. Where, however, an 
officer acts for a corporation for a considerable length of time, though in 
fact he has no authority to act as such officer or has continuously acted beyond 
his authority, the corporation is nevertheless bound by his acts on the prin- 
ciple of estoppel. (Com. Mutual etc. Ins. Co. v. Union etc. Ins. Co., 10 How. 
[U. S.] 322; Ashby Wire Co. v. Ill. Steel Co., 164 Ill. 147.) : 

Liabilities for False Representation.—Officers and directors are liable for 
false statements of material facts made with intent to deceive, such as repre- 
sentation as to solvency on which third parties relied and suffered damage 
as a consequence. (Bank of Montreal v. Thayer, 2 McCrary [U. 8.]; Morgan 
v. Skiddy, 62 N. Y. 319.) 

The President.—‘‘In the absence of legislative enactment or provisions 
made in the by-laws, corporations usually act through their president, or 
those representing him. He being the legal head of the body, when an act 
is performed by him the presumption will be indulged that the act is legally 
done; and is binding upon the body; and, as a general rule, in the absence of 
the president, 01 when a vacancy occurs in office, the vice-president may act 
in his stead, and perform the duties which devolve upon the president.’ 
(Smith v. Smith, 62 Ill. 493.) 

Other Officers.—Other officers are one or more vice-presidents, a secretary, 
and a treasurer, whose duties are such as are generally understood to belong 
to such officers or are prescribed for them. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES.— 

Relation.—‘‘ The relation between a corporation and its stockholders is 
essentially contractual. The charter is the embodiment of the contract.” 
(Hyams v. Old Dominion Co. 113 Me. 294; Jones v. Mo. Edison Elec. Co., 144 
Fed. 153; People’s Mutual Ins. Co. v. Westcott, 14 Gray [Mass.] 440.) 

Rights of Stockholders.— 


1. To attend and vote at corporate meetings. 
2. Elect directors. 
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3. Participate in dividends or profits. 
4. Share in corporate assets on dissolution. 
5. Inspect corporate books. 


Meetings of Stockholders.—Stockholders exercise their corporate functions 
at duly called meetings. (In re Butler, 207 Fed. 705; Marlborough Mfg. 
Co. vy. Smith, 2 Conn. 579.) These are generally the annual meetings of 
stockholders, which must be held in the state wherein the corporation was 
incorporated unless permitted to be held elsewhere by the laws of that state. 

Voting.—The right to vote is incidental to stock ownership conferred by 
statute or charter and cannot be limited or retained by the by-laws. Only 
stockholders of record are entitled to vote (MacNeil v. Tenth Nat. Bank, 
46 N. Y. 325), and voting may be done in person or by proxy. One vote for 
each share is the rule in stock corporations. One vote for each member, in 
membership corporations. 

A proxy is a power of attorney authorizing another person to attend a 
stockholders’ meeting in his place and vote his stock. A proxy may be 
revoked at any time unless coupled with an interest. 

Cumulative Voting.—By cumulative voting a minority of shareholders 
can obtain representation on a board of directors by accumulating their 
votes on one or a few candidates. By this method each stockholder has as 
many votes as he has shares multiplied by the number of directors to be 
elected. A stockholder may cast all his votes for one or more candidates 
as he sees fit. A minority, by confining their votes to one or a few, may obtain 
representation on the board. 

Stockholders have the right to cumulative voting only if given to them under 
the statutes, charter, or by-laws of the corporation. It is not an inherent 
right of stock ownership. (State v. Stockly, 45 Ohio St. 304; Lowenthal v. 
Rubber etc. Co., 52 N. J. Eq. 440.) 

Quorum.— What constitutes a quorum at a meeting of stockholders is 
generally prescribed by the by-laws, and as a rule is a majority of stock 
outstanding. A majority of a quorum has power to decide questions brought 
before the meeting, which in turn is binding on the corporation. 

Rights to Information.—The stockholders have a right to information 
regarding the business and affairs of the corporation. This is generally 
furnished in the reports of the officers and directors given at the annual 
meetings. (Weir v. Bay State Gas Co., 91 Fed. 940; Richmond v. Hill, 148 
Ill. App. 179.) 

Right to Inspect Corporate Records.—A stockholder has a right to inspect 
corporate records and books for proper purposes and at proper times. (Gwth- 
rie v. Harkness, 199 U. 8. 148; Hobbs v. Tom Reed Gold Min. Co., 164 Cal. 
497; Klotz v. Pan. Am. Match Co., 221 Mass. 38; Tuttle v. Iron Nat. Bank, 
170 N. Y. 9.) ‘The right of inspection of the books and records of a cor- 
poration at reasonable times and for proper purposes is a common law priv- 
ilege incident to the ownership of shares in a corporation.’’ (State v. Middle- 
sex Banking Co., 87 Conn. 483.) 

“The right to examine books of a corporation is purely a personal right 
depending upon the ownership of capital stock of the corporation.” (In re 
Hastings, 170 App. Div. [N. Y.] 756.) At common law the right covered 
the financial as well as the corporate books, and in some states the same rights 
are covered by statute. But in most jurisdictions the right is limited to 
the corporate books disclosing stock ownership, generally the transfer books 
and stock ledger. 
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PROMOTER OF CORPORATIONS.— | 

Promoter Defined.—‘‘Jn a comprehensive sense ‘promoter’ includes — 
those who undertake to form a corporation and to procure for it the rights | 
instrumentalities and capital by which it is to carry out the purposes set | 
forth in its charter, and to establish it as fully able to do its business. Their — 
work may begin long before the organization of the corporation, in seeking © 
the opening for a venture and projecting a plan for its development, and 
may continue after the incorporation by attracting the investment of capital 
in its securities and providing it with the commercial breath of life.” (Old 
Dom. Copper Min. etc. Co. v. Bigelow, 203 Mass. 159.) 

Nature of the Relation.—Not agency. ‘‘A promoter, though he purport 
to act on behalf of the projected corporation, and not for himself, cannot be 
treated as agent, because the nominal principal is not then in existence.” 
(Weatherford etc. R. Co. v. Granger, 86: Tex. 350:) 

Fiduciary Relation.— Promoters hold a fiduciary relation to the subscribers _ 
and to the corporation. (Dickerman v. No. Trust Co., 176 U.S. 182; Old 
Dom. Copper Min. etc. Co. v. Bigelow, 203 Mass. 159; Brewster v. Hatch, 
122 N. Y. 349; Pietsch v. Milbrath, 123 Wis. 647; Burbank vy. Dennis, 101 
Cal. 90.) ‘‘ This trust relationship is necessarily twofold: towards the corpo- 
ration, as a separate legal entity in respect to corporate property, and towards 
the shareholder, in respect to his property right in his shares.” (Wills vy. 
Nehalem Coal Co., 52 Or. 70.) ‘ 

Contracts of Promoters.—The general and well-settled rule is that contracts 
made by promoters are not binding on the corporation when formed (In re 
Ballou, 215 Fed. 810; Peek v. Steinberg, 163 Cal. 127; Hladover v. Paul, 
222 Ill. 254; Munson v. Syracuse etc. R. Co., 103 N. Y. 58; McArthur v. 
Times Printing Co., 48 Minn. 319) unless it is made so by statute, article of 
incorporation, or adopted and ratified by the corporation when it comes into 
existence (Whitney v. Wyman, 101 U. S. 392: Forbes v. Thorpe, 209 Mass. 
570; Wintner v. Rosemont Realty Co., 101 App. Div. [N. Y.] 90). This rule 
applies even though the promoter makes contracts for and in the name of 
the proposed corporation. 


DISSOLUTION.—Corporations are dissolved and their corporate existence 
ceases by: 


1. Voluntary dissolution 4. Bankruptcy (See section on 
2. Expiration of charter “Bankruptcy, Insolvency, and 
3. Breach of corporation laws Receivership’’) 


Voluntary Dissolution.—In a number of states the statutes provide for the 
voluntary dissolution of corporations. These statutes must be strictly com- 
plied with. (Hening v. N. Y. etc. R. Co., 105 N. Y. 340.) 

The primary requisites are: (1) Consent of the state which granted the 
charter; (2) Consent of a majority of the stockholders voted at a duly 
constituted meeting called for that purpose. 

A corporation continues its corporate existence until formal consent to 
dissolve is obtained from the state, even though it has assigned or abandoned 
its property and powers generally. (Boston Glass Co. v. Langdon, 24 Pick. 
[Mass.] 49; Wyeth Co. v. James Co., 15 Utah 110; Packard v. Old Colony Ry. 
Co., 168 Mass. 92.) 

Expiration of Charter.—A corporation with a prescribed number of years’ 
life dissolves, tpso facto, at the expiration of the time limited to its corporate 
existence. No formal action is required by either the state or the company. 
(People v. Anderson etc. Co., 76 Cal. 190; Sturges v. Vanderbilt, 73 N, Y. 384.) 
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Breach of Corporation Laws.—A corporation may be dissolved by the state 
for misuse (People v. North River Sugar Ref. Co., 121 N. Y. 582; Mumma v. 
Potomac Co., 8 Pet. [33 U. S.] 281), or non-use of corporate power. Most 
states have laws which provide that if a corporation does not organize and 
transact business under its charter within a prescribed length of time, gener- 
ally one or two years, its corporate powers shall cease. 


Law of Negotiable Instruments 


DEFINITION.—“‘An instrument is called negotiable when the legal title 
to the instrument itself, and the whole amount of money expressed upon its 
face, may be transferred from one to another by indorsement and delivered 
by the holder or by delivery only.’”’ (Daniels on Negotiable Instruments.) 


DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS.—Although negotiable instruments 
are contracts in a broad sense of the word, they possess two distinctive char- 
acteristics wherein they differ from ordinary contracts. These are negotia- 
bility and the presumption of consideration. 

Negotiability. Negotiability is that quality whereby, (1) the legal title 
is transferred by indorsement and delivery or by delivery only; and (2) the 
transferee obtains a good title provided he is a purchaser for value without 
any notice of the infirmity of the instrument (Hvertson v. Bank, 66 N. Y. 14) 
even though the title of his transferor was defective. Ordinary contracts 
pass by assignment, the assignee being subject to all the defenses that may 
exist between the original parties. 

Presumption of Consideration.—Consideration in negotiable instruments 
is presumed conclusively between remote parties but subject to rebuttal 
between immediate parties. ‘‘Between the immediate parties to any con- 
tract evidenced by the drawing, accepting, making or indorsing a bill or note, 
it may be shown that there was no consideration, as that it was for accom- 
modation; or that the contract failed, or a set-off may be pleaded; but as 
between other parties remote to each other, none of these defenses is admis- 
sible.”’ ; 

CLASSIFICATION OF NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.—Although 
there are many kinds of negotiable instruments, they may be broadly classified 
as: (1) promissory notes, and (2) bills of exchange. 

Promissory Notes.—A promissory note is an unconditional written promise 
signed by the maker, to pay a sum certain in money, at a fixed or definite 
future time, either to the bearer or to the order of a person designated therein. 
(Daniels Neg. Inst., § 28; Neg. Inst. Law, N. Y., § 320; Chalmers Bills 
and Notes, § 291.) 

Bills of Exchange.—‘‘A bill of exchange is an unconditional order in 
writing upon one person by another for the payment of a sum of money 
absolutely and at all events.’”’ (Chalmers Bills and Notes, § 1; Neg. Inst. 
Law, N. Y., § 210.) ‘“‘A check is a bill of exchange drawn on a bank payable 
on demand.” (Neg. Inst. Law, N. Y., § 321.) 


UNIFORM NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS LAW.—The law governing 
negotiable instruments developed from the custom of merchants and was 
gradually incorporated into the common law of the land and referred to as 
the Law Merchant. During the past century the common law on negotiahle 
instruments has been codified from time to time in nearly every jurisdiction 
founded on Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, At present all the states of the 
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United States, with the exception of Georgia and Texas, have adopted the 
Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law as devised by the commissioners 
appointed for that purpose. 

“The Negotiable Instrument Act was adopted by the several states for 
the purpose of establishing uniformity in the law regulating negotiable instru- 
ments. Where the act speaks, it controls and its meaning should be ascer- 
tained by interpreting the language used, and not by assuming that the com- 
mon law on the subject should remain unaltered.’’ (First State Bank vy. 
Williams, 164 Ky. 143.) Although the statute generally known as ‘‘ The 
Negotiable Instruments Law’’ supersedes the common law, it is at times 
necessary to refer to the common law for a correct interpretation of the 
statute. 

The New York Negotiable Instruments Law is followed with reference to 
the numbering of sections. Sections of the law are quoted in their entirety 
in some instances; in others a comprehensive digest adhering as close to the 
statute as possible is set forth. Court decisions and comments interpreting 
the statute are given immediately after a number of sections of the law. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS—FORM OF INSTRUMENT.— 


§ 20. Form of negotiable instrument.—An instrument to be negotiable must conform 
to the following requirements: 

1. It must be in writing and signed by the maker or drawer. 

2. Must contain an unconditional promise or order to pay a sum certain in money. 

3. Must be payable on demand, or at a fixed or determinable future time. 

4, Must be payable to order or to bearer; and 


5. Where the instrument is addressed to a drawee, he must be named or otherwise 
indicated therein with reasonable certainty. 


Writing.—May be with pencil, ink, crayon, or any means to record a 
signature. (Brayley v. Kelly, 25 Minn. 160.) 

Signature.— May be any mark, initial, name, code or designation a party 
may choose to adopt and intend to bind himself. (Palmer v. Stephens, 
1 Denio [N. Y.] 471; Merchants Bank v. Spicer, 6 Wend. [N. Y.] 443.) 

Order.—The words to order, to bearer, or equivalent words must be used 
to make an instrument negotiable. (Wettlaufer v. Baxter, 137 Ky. 362.) 
An instrument payable to a named person and not payable to order is not 
negotiable. (Owens v. Blackburn, 161 App. Div. [N. Y.] 827.) A note 
payable to the estate of a certain person on his death is not payable to order 
and is not negotiable. (Kerr v. Smith, 156 App. Div. [N. Y.] 807.) An 
instrument wherein either bearer or order of a named person is not indicated, 
is not a negotiable instrument. (St. Lawrence Co. Bank v. Watkins, 153 
App. Div. [N. Y.] 551.) 


CERTAINTY AS TO SUM.— 


§ 21. Certainty as to swum; what constitutes—The sum payable is a sum certain within 
the meaning of this act, although it is to be paid: 

1. With interest; or 

2. By stated instalments; or 

3. By stated instalments, with a provision that upon default in payment of any 
instalment or of interest, the whole shall become due; or 

4. With exchange, whether at a fixed rate or at the current rate; or 

5. With costs of collection or an attorney’s fee, in case payment shall not be made 


at maturity. 
Sum Certain.—A sum which can be rendered certain by computation. 
Instalments.—Negotiability is not affected by instalment payments. 
(Riker v, Manufacturing Co., 14 R. I. 402; Hodge v. Wallace, 129 Wis. 84.) 


—— 
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Exchange.—Most of the courts have passed on the subject. (Second 
Nat. Bank of Aurora v. Basniér, 165 Fed. Rep. 58.) 

Attorney’s Fees.—A provision in a note to pay attorney’s fees in case of 
non-payment, suit, or after maturity does not destroy its negotiability. 
(Valparaiso Farmers Nat. Bank v. Sultan Mfg. Co., 52 Fed. 191; Mechanics 
American Nat. Bank v. Coleman, 204 Fed. Rep. 24.) 

“Upon a careful review of the authorities, we can perceive no reason why 
a note otherwise imbued with all the attributes of negotiability is rendered 
non-negotiable by a stipulation which is entirely inoperative until after the 
maturity of the note and its dishonor by the maker. The amount to be paid 
is certain during the currency of the note as a negotiable instrument and it 
only becomes uncertain after it ceases to be negotiable by default of the maker 
in its payment. It is just that the eceditor who has incurred an expense in 
the collection of the debt should be reimbursed by the debtor by whom the 
action was rendered necessary and the expenses entailed. (Oppenheimer v. 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank, 97 Tenn. 19.) 


PROMISE TO PAY UNCONDITIONAL.— 


§ 22. When promise is unconditional—An unqualified order or promise to pay is 
unconditional within the meaning of this act, though coupled with: 

1. An indication of a particular fund out of which reimbursement is to be made, or 
a particular account to be debited with the amount; or 

2. A statement of the transaction which gives rise to the instrument. 

But an order or promise to pay out of a particular fund is not unconditional. 


Particular Fund Indicated.—Payment out of a particular fund destroys 
the negotiability of an instrument. (Munger v. Shannon, 61 N. Y. 251.) 

Reimbursement out of a particular fund does not destroy negotiability. 
(Smittler v. Simon, 101 N. Y. 554.) 

The Test.—The determining factor is whether the drawee is limited to a 
particular fund or whether he can charge the amount of the bill against the 
general account of the drawer when the specific fund named in the instrument 
is insufficient to satisfy the instrument. (Munger v. Shannon, 61 N. Y. 255.) 

Statement of Transaction.—In the instrument does not affect negotiability. 
Such provisions are generally found in railway equipment notes. (Chicago 
Ry. Equip. Co. v. Mechanics Nat. Bank, 136 U. S. 268.) 

Contingency in Statement of Transaction.—A note issued containing a 
statement of the transaction on which it was issued and where the contents 
of the note are dependent on the outcome of a contract referred to therein is 
not a negotiable instrument under the law. (Pope v. Lumber Co., 162 N. C. 
206.) 


TIME OF PAYMENT.— 


§ 23. Determinable future time; what constitutes—An instrument is payable at a deter- 
minable future time, within the meaning of this act, which is expressed to be payable: 

1. At a fixed period after date or sight; or : 

2. On or before a fixed or determinable future time specified therein; or 

3. On or at a fixed period after the occurrence of a specified event, which is certain 
to happen, though the time of happening be uncertain. 

An instrument payable upon a contingency is not negotiable, and the happening of 
the event does not cure the defect. 


Certainty of Time.—There must be a fixed or ascertainable future time 
or a time which can be computed after the occurrence of an event certain to 
happen although the time of happening may be uncertain. 

Fixed Time.—Must be indicated in the instrument. (Citizens Nat. Bank 
y. Piolett, 126 Pa. St. 194; Akley School District v. Hall, 113 U. S. 135.) 
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Future Time—Events Certain to Happen.—A note payable at death or a 
given number of days or months after death of the maker is a promissory 
note under the statute, because death is certain although the time is uncer- 
tain. (Crider v. Shelby, 95 Fed. 212; Hegeman v. Moon, 131 N. Y. 462.) 

Contingent Time—Marriage, Age, etc.—Notes payable when a person 
marries, becomes of age, or when his ship comes in, are not within the statute, 
as the time depends on a contingency which may never happen. (Husband 
v. Bpling, 81 Ill. 172; Sloan v. McCarty, 134 Mass. 245; Rice v. Rice, 43 
App. Div. [N. Y.] 458.) 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS IN INSTRUMENT.— 


§ 24. Additional provisions not affecting negotiability—An instrument which contains 
an order or promise to do any act in addition to the payment of money is not negotiable. 
But the negotiable character of an instrument otherwise negotiable is not affected by 
a provision which: 

1. Authorizes the sale of collateral securities in case the instrument be not paid at 
maturity; or 

2. Authorizes a confession of judgment if the instrument be not paid at maturity; or 

3. Waives the benefit of any law intended for the advantage or protection of the 
obligor; or 

4. Gives the holder an election to require something to be done in lieu of payment 
of money. 

But nothing in this section shall validate any provision or stipulation otherwise illegal. 


Collateral Security.— Negotiability is not affected by a recital in the note 
that collateral security has been deposited for the security of the note which 
is to be sold if the note is not paid at maturity. (Perry v. Bigelow, 128 
Mass. 129.) 

Judgment Notes.—Are in use in some states. In others, as New York, 
they are unknown. Confession of judgment is effective only at maturity. 
Where a note authorizes confession of judgment before maturity, it is not 
a negotiable instrument under the statute. (First Nat. Bank ‘of Elgin v. 
Russell, 124 Tenn. 618.) : 

Holders’ Election.—Where the holder has the election the instrument is 
within the law. If, however, the maker has the alternative of paying money 
or something else, the instrument is not negotiable. (Hosstatter v. Wilson, 
36 Barb. [N. Y.] 307.) 


OMISSIONS; SEAL; PARTICULAR MONEY; SPECIAL CONSIDER- 
ATION.— 


§ 25. Omissions; seal; particular money.—The validity and negotiable character of an 
instrument are not affected by the fact that: 


i. It is not dated; or 


2. Does not specify the value given, or that any value has been given therefor; or 

3. Does not specify the place where it is drawn or the place where it is payable; or 

4. Bears a seal; or 

5. Designates a particular kind of current money in which payment is to be made. 
But nothing in this section shall alter or repeal any statute requiring in certain cases 
the nature of the consideration to be stated in the instrument. 


Absence of Date.—See § 32 of the law. (Church vy. Stevens, 107 N. Y. 
Supp. 310.) 


Value Not Stated.—Value presumed. (See Daniels Neg. Inst., § 108.) 
(McLeod v. Hunter, 29 Mise. [N. Y.] 558.) ; 


Seal.—Seal is surplusage. Negotiability not affected. (Chase Nat. Bank 
v. Faurot, 149 N. Y. 532; Weeks v. Esler, 143 N. Y. 374:) 
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Particular Kind of Money.—Negotiability not affected if the instrument is 
to be paid in gold, or bank notes, or other current money. (Chrysler v. Renais, 
43 N. Y. 209.) 

Nature of Consideration in Certain Cases.—Some states require that 
where an instrument is given for a patent right or a speculative consideration, 
it shall be so stated in the note. (See Neg. Inst. Law, § 330-332.) 


WHEN PAYABLE ON DEMAND.— 


§ 26. When payable on demand.—An instrument is payable on demand: 

1. Where it is expressed to be payable on demand, or at sight, or on presentation; or 

2. In which no time for payment is expressed. 

Where an instrument is issued, accepted or indorsed when overdue, it is, as regards 
the person so issuing, accepting or indorsing it, payable on demand. 


Where No Time Is Expressed.—The words on demand may be added 
without affecting the instrument. (Byles on Bills and Notes, § 210.) 

Overdue Instruments.—A holder of overdue instruments which were 
negotiated before maturity can sue thereon in his own name. (French v. 
Jarvis, 29 Conn. 353.) 


WHEN PAYABLE TO ORDER.— 

§ 27. When payable to order—The instrument is payable to order where it is drawn 
payable to the order of a specified perscn or to him or his order. It may be drawn 
payable to the order of: 

1. A payee who is not maker, drawer or drawee; or 

2. The drawer or maker; or 

3. The drawee; or 

4. Two or more payees jointly; or 

5. One or some of several payees; or 

6. The holder of an office for the time being. 

Where the instrument is payable to order the payee must be named or otherwise 


indicated therein with reasonable certainty. 

Specified Person Only.—An instrument payable to a specified person only 
without the word order is not negotiable. (Byles on Bills and Notes, p. 83.) 
Payable to Maker.—Is not complete without indorsement and delivery. 

Indorsement in the Alternative.—A note payable to either of two persons 
may be indorsed by either. (Passut v. Heubner, 81 Misc. [N. Y.] 14.) 

Holder of an Office.—A note payable to a holder of an office or his suc- 
cessor is negotiable. (Davis v. Gorr, 6 N. Y. 124.) 

Payee Indicated.—Need not be by name but may be done in any way 
to indicate his identity. (U.S. v. White, 2 Hill 59.) 


WHEN PAYABLE TO BEARER.— 


§ 28. When payable to bearer.—The instrument is payable to bearer: 

1. When it is expressed to be so payable; or 

2. When it is payable to a person named therein or bearer; or 

3. When it is payable to the order of a fictitious or non-existing person, and such 
fact was known to the person making it so payable; or 

4. Whe the name of the payee does not purport to be the name of any person; or 

5. When the only or last indorsement is an indorsement in blank. 


Fictitious or Non-existing Persons.— Must be known as such to the maker. 
A fraudulent representation as to the identity of the payee is not a fictitious 
person. (Hartford v. Greenwich Bank, 215 N. Y. 726.) If drawn to an exist- 
ing person but the maker did not intend that it should be delivered, or 
indorsed by that person, the instrument is deemed to be payable to'a fictitious 
person and therefore to the bearer. (rust Co. of America v, Hamilton Bank, 
127 Apps Div. [N- ¥.].515;) 
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Last Indorsement in Blank.—An indorsement in blank on a non-negotiable 
instrument does not render it negotiable under the law. (Johnson v. Las- 
siter, 155 N. C. 47.) 


LANGUAGE USED.— 


-§ 29. Terms when sufficient—The instrument need not follow the language of this 
act, but any terms are sufficient which clearly indicate an intention to conform to the 
requirements hereof. 


Foreign Language.—An instrument, otherwise sufficient, drawn in a foreign 
language is within, the statute. (Debebian v. Gala, 64 Md. 262.) 


DATE.— 


~ § 30. Date, presumption as to—Where the instrument or an acceptance or any indorse- 
ment thereon is dated, such date is deemed prima facie to be the true date of the making, 
drawing, acceptance or indorsement, as the case may be. 

§ 31. Ante-dated and post-dated—The instrument is not invalid for the reason only 
that it is ante-dated or post-dated, provided this is not done for an illegal or fraudulent 
purpose. The person to whom an instrument so dated is delivered acquires the title 
thereto as of the date of delivery. 


An instrument postdated or antedated for an illegal purpose is void to 
all persons having knowledge of it, otherwise it is good. (Triphonoff vy. 
Sweeney, 65 Oregon 209; Brewster v. McCardle, 8 Wend. [N. Y.] 478.) 


§ 32. When date may be inserted—Where an instrument expressed to be payable at 
a fixed period after date is issued undated, or where the acceptance of an instrument 
payable at a fixed period after sight is undated, any holder may insert therein the true 
date of issue or acceptance, and the instrument shall be payable accordingly. The 
insertion of a wrong date does not avoid the instrument in the hands of a subsequent 
holder in due course; but as to him, the date so inserted is to be regarded as the true 
date. 


Any holder may insert the true date of issue or acceptance of a valid undated 
instrument. The insertion of the wrong date does not ayoid the instrument 
but the date so inserted is regarded as the true date to subsequent holders 
in due course. (Redlich v. Doll, 54 N. Y. 238; Bank of Houston v. Day, 
145 Mo. App. 410.) 


PLACE.—A negotiable instrument is presumed to be made at the place 
itis dated. «Mfrs. Commercial Co. v. Blitz, 131 App. Div. [N. Y.] 17.) 


FILLING BLANKS AFTER DELIVERY.— 


§ 33. Blanks; when may be filled—Where the instrument is wanting in any material 
particular, the person in possession thereof has a prima facie authority to complete.it 
by filling up the blanks therein. And a signature on a blank paper delivered by the 
person making the signature in order that the paper may be converted into a negotiable 
instrument operates as a prima facie authority to fill it up as such for any amount. In 
order, however, that any such instrument, when completed, may be enforced against 
any person who became a party thereto prior to its completion, it must be filled up 
strictly in accordance with the authority given and within a reasonable time. But if 
any such instrument, after completion, is negotiated to a holder in due course, it is 
valid and effectual for all purposes in his hands, and he may enforce it as if it had been 
filled up strictly in accordance with the authority given and within a reasonable time. 


; There are two different kinds of omissions or blank spaces in negotiable 
instruments which should be distinguished: 


1. Blank spaces of such a nature that the instrument is incomplete 
until they are filled in. 


Ze Instruments apparently complete in context but with blank spaces 
which do not fill the paper. 


. 
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The statute applies only to omissions indicated of the first kind. As to the 
second kind the decisions are in conflict. (Nat. Exchange Bank v. Lester, 
194 N. Y. 461; Yocum v. Smith, 63 Ill. 321, contra.) 

What, When and How Insertion Is to be Made.—Blanks must be filled up 
strictly in accordance with authority to complete the instruments in full, 
which must be done within a reasonable time. (Weyerhauser v. Dunn, 100 
N. Y. 150.) As to a holder in due course an instrument is valid for all 
purposes where blanks are filled up but not in cases where there have been 
alterations. (First Nat. Bank of Wilkes Barre v. Barnum, 160 Fed. Rep. 245.) 


INCOMPLETE INSTRUMENT AND UNDELIVERED.— 


§ 34. Incomplete instrument not delivered—Where an incomplete instrument has not 
been delivered it will not, it completed and negotiated, without authority, be a valid 
contract in the hands of any holder, as against any person whose ogee was placed 
thereon before delivery. 


Stolen Instruments.—An instrument never actually delivered is not nego- 
tiated and there can be no recovery on it even in the hands of an innocent 
purchaser for value. Where an instrument is stolen before delivery, as 
where a blank check is stolen and then filled out and passed to a holder for 
value, no recovery can be had on it. (Linick v. Nutting, 140 App. Div. 
[N. Y.] 265.) 


DELIVERY.— 


§ 35. Delivery; when effectual; when presumed.—Every contract on a negotiable in- 
strument is incomplete and revocable until delivery of the instrument for the purpose 
of giving effect thereto. As between immediate parties, and as regards a remote party 
other than a holder in due course, the delivery, in order to be effectual, must be made 
either by or under the authority of the party making, drawing, accepting or indorsing, 
as the case may be; andin such case the delivery may be shown to have been conditional, 
or for a special purpose only, and not for the purpose of transferring the property in 
the instrument. But where the instrument is in the hands of a holder in due course, a 
valid delivery thereof by all parties prior to him so as to make them liable to him is 
conclusively presumed. And where the instrument is no longer in the possession of a 
party whose signature appears thereon, a valid and intentional delivery by him is 
presumed until the contrary is proved. 

An instrument has no valid existence until delivered in accordance with 
the intent of the parties and takes effect from the time of delivery only. 
(Grannis v. Stevens, 216 N. Y. 583; Burr v. Beekler, 264 Ill. 230.) 

Conditional Delivery.—Parol evidence between original parties regarding 
conditional delivery of an instrument is admitted and is not considered as an 
attempt to modify a written instrument. (Reynolds v. Robinson, 110 N. Y. 
654; Hill v. Hall, 191 Mass. 253.) 

Holder in Due Course.—In the hands of a holder in due course delivery 
is conclusively presumed. (Hibbs v. Brown, 190 N. Y. 167.) 


AMBIGUOUS CONSTRUCTION.— 


§ 36. Construction where instrument is ambiguous.—Where the language of the instru- 
ment is ambiguous, or there are omissions therein, the following rules of construction 
apply: 

1. Where the sum payable is expressed in words and also in figures and there is a dis- 
crepancy between the two, the sum denoted by the words is the sum payable; but if 
the words are ambiguous or uncertain, references may be had to the figures to fix the 
amount; 

2. Where the instrument provides for the payment of interest, without specifying 
the date from which interest is to run, the interest runs from the date of the instrument. 
and if the instrument is undated, from the issue thereof; 
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3. Where the instrument is not dated, it will be considered to be dated as of the time 
it was issued; 

4. Where there is a conflict between the written and printed provisions of the instru- 
ment, the written provisions prevail; 

5. Where the instrument is so ambiguous that there is doubt whether it is a bill or 
note, the holder may treat it as either at his election; 

6. Where a signature is so placed upon the instrument that it is not clear in what 
capacity the person making the same intended to sign, he is to be deemed an indorser; 

7. Where an instrument containing the words “I promise to pay”’ is signed by two 
or more persons, they are deemed to be jointly and severally liable thereon. 


Marginal Notes.—On an instrument do not form part of it. (Schreyer v. 
Hawkes, 22 Ohio St. 308.) 

Interest Rate.—An instrument payable with interest and the rate not 
specified, the legal rate is presumed. (Hornstein v. Cifuno, 86 Neb. 103.) 

Written and Printed Parts.—Any part of the printed matter necessary for 
the construction of the written part so ‘as to arrive at a reasonable construc- 
tion of the instrument as a whole cannot be rejected. (Miller v. Hannibal & 
St. J. R. R. Co., 90 N. Y. 430.) If typewritten and handwritten, the hand- 
written governs. (Acme Coal Co. v. Northrop Nat. Bank, 146 Pac. Rep. 
[Wyo.] 593.) 


SIGNATURE AND LIABILITY.— 

Trade or Assumed Name.— 

§ 37. Liability of person signing in trade or assumed name.—No person is liable on the 
the instrument whose signature does not appear thereon, except as herein otherwise 


expressly provided. But one who signs in a trade or assumed name will be liable to 
the same extent as if he had signed in his own name. 


““A person may become a party to a bill or note by any mark or designation 
he chooses to adopt, provided it be used as a substitute for his name and he 
intends to be bound by it.’’ (De Witt v. Walton, 9 N. Y. 571.) 

Agent’s Signature.— 

§ 38. Signature by agent; authority; how shown.—The signature of any party may be 
made by a duly authorized agent. No particular form of appointment is necessary 
for this purpose; and the Sent. of the agent may be established as in other cases of 
agency. 

§ 39. Liability of person signing as agent, ete—Where the instrument contains or a 
person adds to his signature words indicating that he signs for or on behalf of a principal, 
or in a representative capacity, he is not liable on the instrument if he was duly author- 
ized; but the mere addition of words describing him as an agent, or as filling a4 represen- 


tative character, without disclosing his principal, does not exempt him from personal 
liability. * 


A duly authorized agent binds his principal on a negotiable instrument 
and he is not personally lable if he discloses his principal. A failure to 
disclose his principal makes him personally liable. 

Descriptive Term.—A person signing an instrument by merely adding a 
descriptive term such as trustee, agent, etc., does not relieve himself from per- 
sonal liability. (Casco Nat. Bank v. Clarke, 139 N. Y. 307.) 

Corporate Officer.—An officer of a corporation signing a negotiable instru- 
ment of the corporation in his own name without a description of his official 
title or without qualifications is personally liable on the instrument. (Brooklyn 
First Nat. Bank vy. Wallis, 150 N. Y. 455.) 

Procuration.— 


$40. Signature by procuration; effect of —A signature by “procuration” operates as 
Katies that the agent has but a limited authority to sign, and the principal is bound 
only in case the agent in so signing acted within the actual limits of his authority. 


ee 
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Such signature is not used much in the United States. 

Indorsement by Infant or Corporation.— 

§ 41. Effect of indorsement ty infant or corporation.—The indorsement or assignment 
of the instrument by a corporation or by an infant passes the property therein, not- 
withstanding that from want of capacity the corporation or infant may incur no lia- 


bility thereon. 


Forged Signature.— 

§ 42. Forged signature; effect of —Where a signature is forged or made without 
authority of the person whose signature it purports to be, if is wholly inoperative, and 
no right to retain the instrument, or to give a discharge therefor, or to enforce payment 
thereof against any party thereto, can be acquired through or under such signature, 
unless the party against whom it is sought to enforce such right is precluded from set- 
ting up the forgery or want of authority. 


Case under the statute. (Seaboard Nat. Bank v. Bank of America, 193 
INnGY£ 26>) 

Consideration.— 

§ 50. Presumption of consideration—Every negotiable instrument is deemed prima 
facie to have been issued for a valuable consideration; and every person whose signa- 
ture appears thereon to have become a party thereto for value. 


Words value received are surplusage. Their omission does not impair 
negotiability. (McLeod v. Hunter, 29 Misc. [N. Y.] 559.) These words are 
important in non-negotiable instruments as they amount to an admission 
that the instrument was issued for a consideration. (Owen v. Blackburn, 
161 App. Div. [N. Y.] 827.) 

§ 51. Consideration, what constitutes —Value is any consideration sufficient to support 
a simple contract. An antecedent or pre-existing debt constitutes value; and is deemed 
such whether the instrument is payable on demand or at a future time. 


““A valuable consideration may consist of some right, interest, profit or 
benefit accruing to one party, or some forbearance, detriment, loss or respon- 
sibility given, suffered or undertaken by the other.” (St. Mark’s Church v. 
Teed, 120 N. Y. 583.) 

Exchange of Notes.—One promissory note constitutes a good consideration 
for the other. (Mehlinger v. Harriman, 185 Mass. 245; State Bank v. Smith, 
155eNc You 185.) 

HOLDER FOR VALUE.— 

§ 52. What constitutes holder for value-—Where value has at any time been given for 
the instrument, the holder is déemed a holder for value in respect to all parties who 
became such prior to that time. ‘ 

§ 53. When lien on instrument constitutes holder for valuwe-—Where the holder has a 
lien on the instrument, arising either from contract or by implication of law, he is deemed 
a holder for value to the extent of his lien. 

§ 54. Effect of want of consideration —Absencé or failure of consideration is matter 
of defense as against any person not a holder in due course; and partial failure of con- 
sideration is a defense pro tanto, whether the failure is an ascertained and liquidated 
amount or otherwise. 

Want of consideration does not affect negotiability. (Dingman vy. Amsink, 
U1 PawSt. 114.) 

Exchange of Notes.—In an exchange of notes, one note is a consideration 
for the other and neither party is regarded as an accommodation party. 
(State Bank v. Smith, 155 N. Y. 185.) 

LIABILITY OF ACCOMMODATION PARTY.— 


§ 55. Liability of accommodation party—An accommodation party is one who has signed 
the instrument as maker, drawer, acceptor or indorser, without receiving value therefor, 
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and for the purpose of lending his name to some other person. Such a person is liable 
on the instrument to a holder for value, notwithstanding such holder at the time of 
taking the instrument knew him to be only an accommodation party. 


‘““A mutual exchange of notes will amount to a sufficient consideration so 
that the notes will not be regarded as accommodation paper.’ (Rice v. 
Grange, 131 N. Y. 149.) : 

Corporations.—Corporations are without power to become accommodation 
parties. (Nat. Bank of Commerce vy. Atkinson, 55 Fed. Rep. 465; Jacobus v- 
Jamestown Mantel Co., 211 N. Y. 154.) 


WHAT CONSTITUTES NEGOTIATION.— 


§ 60. What constitutes negotiation —An instrument is negotiated when it is transferred 
from one person to another in such manner as to constitute the transferee the holder 
thereof. If payable to bearer it is negotiated by delivery; if payable to order it is nego- 
tiated by the indorsement of the holder completed by delivery. 


Wecessity for Delivery.—Indorsement without delivery conveys no title. 
(Middleton v. Griffith, 57 N. J. L. 442.) 


INDORSEMENT.— 


§ 61. Indorsement; how made.—The indorsement must be written on the instrument 
itself or upon a paper attached thereto. The signature of the indorser, without addi- 
tional words, is a sufficient indorsement. 


Place of indorsement is usually on the back of an instrument but may be 
anywhere on it. (Hains v. Dubois, 29 N. J. L. 259; Neg. Ins. Law, N. Y., 
§ 36.) ; 

Indorsement made by rubber stamp signature, by one having authority 
with intent to indorse the instrument, is a valid indorsement. (Hvans vy. 
Freeman, 142 N. C. 61.) 


The holder has the burden of proving the genuineness of each indorsement 


necessary to support his title. (Hathaway v. County of Delaware, 185 N. Y. 
374.) 


§ 62. Indorsement must be of entire instrument.—The indorsement must be an indorse- 
ment of the entire instrument. An indorsement, which purports to transfer to the 
indorsee a part only of the amount payable, or which purports to transfer the instrument 
to two or more indorsees severally, does not operate as a negotiation of the instrument. 
But where the instrument has been paid in part, it may be indorsed as to the residue. 

§ 63. Kinds of indorsement.—An indorsement may be either special or in blank; and 
it may also be either restrictive or qualified, or conditional. 

§ 64. Special indorsement; indorsement in blank.—A special indorsement specifies the 
person to whom, or to whose order the instrument is to be payable; and the indorsement 
of such indorsee is necessary to the further negotiation of the instrument. An indorse- 
ment in blank specifies no indorsee, and an instrument so indorsed is payable to bearer, 
and may be negotiated by delivery. 

§ 65. Blank indorsement; how changed to special indorsement.—The holder may convert 
a blank indorsement into a special indorsement by writing over the signature of the 
indorser in blank any contract consistent with the character of the indorsement. 

§ 66. When rndorsement restrictive—An indorsement is restrictive, which either: 

1. Prohibits the further negotiation of the instrument; or 

2. Constitutes the indorsee the agent of the indorser; or 

3. Vests the title in the indorsee in trust for or to the use of some other person. 


But the mere absence of words implying power to negotiate does not make an indorse- 
ment restrictive. 


Checks and drafts deposited with banks for collection are generally indorsed 
under § 66-2. 

An illustration of restrictive indorsement under § 66-3 is: ‘‘Pay X for 
account of Y,” Title passes to X but the indorsement is limited to the 
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extent that it gives notice that the instrument cannot be negotiated by X 
for his own benefit. (Hook v. Pratt, 78 N. Y. 371.) 


§ 67. Effect of restrictive indorsement; rights of indorsee—A restrictive indorsement 
confers upon the indorsee the right: 

1. To receive payment of the instrument; 

2. To bring any action thereon that the indorser could bring; 

3. To transfer his rights as such indorsee, where the form of the indorsement author- 
izes him to do so. 

But all subsequent indorsees acquire only the title of the first indorsee under the 
restrictive indorsement. 

§ 68. Qualified indorsement.—A qualified indorsement constitutes the indorser a 
mere assignor of the title to the instrument. It may be made by adding to the indorser’s 
signature the words ‘‘ without recourse” or any words of similar import. Such an in- 
dorsement does not impair the negotiable character of the instrument. 


Qualified indorsement may be made by adding to the indorsement “without 
recourse” or words of similar import. (Schmidt v. Pegg, 172 Mich. 160.) A 
qualified or restrictive indorsement does not impair the negotiable character 
of the instrument. (Page v. Ford, 65 Ore. 450.) 


§ 69. Conditional indorsement—Where an indorsement is conditional, a party required 
to pay the instrument may disregard the condition and make payment to the indorsee 
or his transferee, whether the condition has been fulfilled or not. But any person to 
whom an instrument so indorsed is negotiated will hold the same, or the proceeds thereof 
subject to the rights of the person indorsing conditionally. 

§ 70. Indorsement of instrument payable to bearer —Where an instrument, payable to 
bearer, is indorsed specially, it may nevertheless be further negotiated by delivery; but 
the person indorsing specially is liable as indorser to only such holders as make title 
through his indorsement. 

§ 71. Indorsement where payable to two or more persons.—Where an instrument is pay- 
able to the order of two or more payees or indorsees who are not partners, all must in- 
dorse, unless the one indorsing has authority to indorse for the others. 


(Martz v. State Nat. Bank, 147 App Div. [N. Y.] 250.) 


§ 72. Effect of instrument drawn or indorsed to a person as cashier.—Where an instru- 
ment is drawn or indorsed to a person as ‘‘cashier’’ or other fiscal officer of a bank or 
corporation, it is deemed prima facie to be payable to the bank or corporation of which 
he is such officer;.and may be negotiated by either the indorsement of the bank or 
corporation, or the indorsement of the officer. 


(Quincy Mut. Fire Ins. Co. v. Int. Trust Co., 217 Mass. 370; Johnson v. 
Buffalo Center State Bank, 134 Iowa 731.) 


§ 73. Indorsement where name is misspelled, et cetera—Where the name of a payee 
or indorsee is wrongly designated or misspelled, he may indorse the instrument as therein 
described, adding, if he think fit, his proper signature. 

§ 74. Indorsement in representative capacity. Where any personis under obligation to 
indorse in a representative capacity, he may indorse in such terms as to negative per- 
sonal liability. 

As to executor or administrator, see Smittler v. Simon, 101 N. Y. 554. 
As to others, see Chelsea Exchange Bank v. First U. P. Church, 89 Misc. 
[N. Y.] 616. 

§ 75. Time of indorsement; presumption.—Except where an indorsement bears date 
after the maturity of the instrument, every negotiation is deemed prima facie to have 
been effected before the instrument was overdue. 

§ 76. Place of indorsement; presumption.—Except where the contrary appears every 
indorsement is presumed prima facie to have been made at the place where the instru- 
ment is dated. 

The importance of this section is realized when it is recalled that an 
indorsement not alone transfers the instrument but is also a new contract 
embodying the contents of the instrument. As, for instance, a note made in 
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one state and subsequently indorsed in another becomes a contract governed 
by the laws of the latter state. (Chemical Nat. Bank vy. Kellogg, 183 NL WX 
92; Glidden v. Chamberlin, 167 Mass. 486.) 


§ 77. Continuation of negotiable character—An instrument negotiable in its origin 
continues to be negotiable until it has been restrictively indorsed or discharged by pay- 
ment or otherwise. y 

§ 78. Striking owt indorsement.—The holder may at any time strike out any indorse- 
ment which is not necessary to his title. The indorser whose indorsement is struck 
out, and all indorsers subsequent to him, are thereby relieved from liability on the in- 
strument. 

879. Transfer without indorsement; effect of —Where the holder of an instrument pay- 
able to his order transfers it for value without indorsing it, the transfer vests in the trans- 
feree such title as the transferrer had therein, and the transferee acquires, in addition, 
the right to have the indorsement of the transferrer. But for the purpose of determining 
whether the transferee is a holder in due course, the negotiation takes effect as of the 
time when the indorsement is actually made. 

§ 80. When prior party may negotiate instrument.—Where an instrument is negotiated 
back to a prior party, such party may, subject to the provisions of this act, reissue 
and further negotiate the same. But he is not entitled to enforce payment thereof 
against any intérvening party to whom he was personally liable. 


RIGHTS OF HOLDER.— 
To sue.— 


§ 90. Right of holder to sue; payment.—The holder of a negotiable instrument may sue 
thereon in his own name; and payment to him in due course discharges the instrument. 


(Lowell v. Brickford, 201 Mass. 543; Hathaway v. County of Delaware, 185 
Nv Y. 874.) 


HOLDER IN DUE COURSE.— 


§ 91. What constitutes a holder in due course.—A holder in due course is a holder who 
has taken the instrument under the following conditions: 

1. That it is complete and regular upon its face; 

2. That he became the holder of it before it was overdue, and without notice that 
it had been previously dishonored, if such were the fact; 

3. That he took it in good faith and for value; 

4. That at the time it was negotiated to him he had no notice of any infirmity in the 
instrument or defect in the title of the person negotiating it. 


As to completeness and regularity see Hunter vy. Allen, 127 App. Div. 
Ne Sel ove: 

Negotiable instruments acquired after maturity become subject to the 
same defenses as if non-negotiable. (Cole v. Stearns, 162 N. Y. 637.) 

A bank discounting paper and merely placing amount to the credit of 
customer does not become a holder in due course. (Citizens State Bank v. 
Cowles, 180 N. Y. 346.) But if the sum so credited is drawn on and checked 
out, the bank becomes a holder in due course. (Merchants Bank vy. Santa 
Maria Sugar Co., 162 App. Div. [N. Y.] 248.) 

A gift of a negotiable instrument does not make the donee a holder in due 
course. (Greer v. Orchard, 175 Mo. App. 494.) 


§ 92. When person not deemed holder in due course—Where an instrument payable on 


demand is negotiated an unreasonable length of time after its issue, the holder is not 
deemed a holder in due course. 


What constitutes a reasonable time depends on the facts in each case. 
(Commercial Nat. Bank v. Zimmermann, 185 N.Y. 310.) 


§ 93. Notice before full amount paid—Where the transferee receives notice of any 
infirmity in the instrument or defect in the title of the person negotiating the same before 
he has paid the full amount agreed to be paid therefor, he will be deemed a holderin due 
course only to the extent of the amount theretofore paid by him. 


, 


a 
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§94. When title defective-——The title of a person who negotiates an instrument is 
defective within the meaning of this act when he obtained the instrument, or any signa- 
ture thereto, by fraud, duress, or force and fear, or other unlawful means, or for an 
illegal consideration, or when he negotiates it in breach of faith, or under such circum- 
stances as amount to a fraud. 

§ 95. What constitutes notice of defect——To constitute notice of an infirmity in the 
instrument or defect in the title of the person negotiating the same, the person to whom 
it is negotiated must have had actual knowledge of the infirmity or defect, or knowledge 
of such facts that his action in taking the instrument amounted to bad faith. 


For actual notice, see cases: Swift v. Smith, 102 U. S. 442; Jarvis v. 
Manhattan Beach Co., 148 N. Y. 652; Interboro Brewing Co. v. Doyle, 165 
App. Div. [N. Y.] 646. 

_ Inquiry.—The transferee is not required to make inquiry. (Cheever v. 
Pitisburgh etc. R. Co., 150 N. Y. 59.) 

A holder’s knowledge of the poor financial condition of the maker is not 
sufficient to put him on notice of a defect, as he has a right to rely on the 
indorsements. (Baruch v. Buckley, 167 App. Div. [N. Y.] 113.) 

A purchase at discount, even though it is large, is not sufficient to deprive 
the holder of rights of a holder in due course. (Ham v. Merrett, 150 Ky. 11.) 
If the discount is very large and there-are other factors, they may be consid- 
ered together to determine if he became a holder for value in good faith. 
(Sabine v. Paine, 166 App. Div. [N. Y.] 10.) 

Negotiable instrument issued by a corporate officer for his personal benefit 
or use is prima facie unlawful and unless authorized the person taking such 
paper does so at his peril. (Wilson v. Metropolitan Ry. Co., 120 N. Y. 145.) 

Negotiable instrument issued under duress is void. (Magoon v. Reber, 
76 Wis. 392.) 


RIGHTS OF HOLDER IN DUE COURSE.— 


§ 96. Rights of holder in due course-—A holder in due course holds the instrument 
free from any defect of title of prior parties and free from defenses available to prior 
parties among themselves, and may enforce payment of the instrument for the full 
amount thereof against all parties liable thereon. 


Stolen Securities.—An incomplete instrument stolen before negotiated is 
not valid in the hands of a holder. (Limmick v. Nutting, 140 App. Div. 
[N. Y.] 265.) "Where, however, the instrument has been negotiated, an 
innocent purchaser for value becomes a holder in due course even if his title 
is derived from one who has stolen the instrument after issue. (Mass. Nat. 
Bank v. Snow, 187 Mass. 160.) (See note under § 34.) 

Instruments Issued in Violation of Law.—The decisions of the courts 
interpreting this section are in conflict. The predominating rule seems to 
hold that a negotiable instrument issued in violation of some statute and void 
between original parties is, however, good and enforcible against the maker 
if in the hands of a holder in due course. (Wirt v. Stubblefield, 17 App. Case 
[D2 Cu 283.) 

Probably the weight of authority is to construe this section to meet the 
requirements of commerce as expressed by Judge Van: “The business of 
the country is done so largely by means of commercial paper that the interests 
of commerce require that a promissory note, fair on its face, should be as 
negotiable as a government bond. Every restriction upon the circulation 
of negotiable papers is an injury to the state, for it tends to derange trade 
and hinders the transaction of business.’’ (Chemical Nat. Bank v. Kellogg, 
183 N. Y. 92.) Courts of other states hold that a negotiable instrument 
issued in violation of law is invalid against the maker even in the hands of 
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innocent purchasers on the ground of public policy. (Alexander v. Hazelrigg 
123 Ky. 677.) 

Instruments Purchased Under Par.—‘ We are of opinion that a purchaser 
of negotiable security before maturity, in cases where he is not personally 
chargeable with fraud, is entitled to recover its full amount against its maker, 
though he may have paid less than par value whatever may have been the 
original infirmity.’’ (Cromwell v. County of Sac., 96 U.S. 51.) 

When Subject to Original Defenses.— 


§97. When subject to original defenses—In the hands of any holder other than a holder 
in due course, a negotiable instrument is subject to the same defenses as if it were non- 
negotiable. But 2. holder who derives his title through a holder in due course, and who 
is not himself a party to any fraud or illegality affecting the instrument, has all the 
rights of such former holder in respect of all parties prior to the latter. 

Who is Deemed Holder in Due Course.— 


§ 98. Who deemed holder in due course-——Every holder is deemed prima facie to be a 
holder in due course; but when it is shown that the title of any person who has negotiated 
the instrument was defective, the burden is on the holder to prove that he or some person 
under whom he claims acquired the title as a holder in due course. But the last-men- 
tioned rule does not apply in favor of a party who became bound on the instrument 
prior to the acquisition of such defective title. 


Stolen Instruments.—Burden of proof is on the holder that he obtained 


the instrument from a holder in due course. (Lawyers Title etc. Co. v. Jones, 
113 App. Div. [N. Y.] 105.) 


LIABILITY OF MAKER.— 


§ 110. Liability of maker —The maker of a negotiable instrument by making it engages 
that he will pay it according to its tenor; and admits the existence of the payee and his 
then capacity to indorse. 


The maker is primarily liable even if he signed only for accommodation. 
(Richards v. Market Exchange Bank, 81 Ohio State 348.) 

Where an indorser deposited security for the payment of the instrument, 
this is not a defense for the maker. (People’s Nat. Bank vy. Rice, 149 App. 
Div. [N. Y.] 18.) 

If an assumed or trade name is used for an existing payee, the maker is 
estopped from setting up that the payee is fictitious. (Jones v. Home Furn. 
Co., 9 App. Div. [N. Y.] 103.) 


LIABILITY OF DRAWER.— 


§ 111. Liability of drawer—The drawer by drawing the instrument admits the exis- 
tence of the payee and his then capacity to indorse; and engages that on due presentment 
the instrument will be accepted and paid, or both, according to its tenor, and that if it 
be dishonored and the necessary proceedings on dishonor be duly taken, he will pay 
the amount thereof to the holder, or to any subsequent indorser who may be compelled 
to pay it. But the drawer may insert in the instrument an express stipulation nega- 
tiving or limiting his own liability to the holder. 

LIABILITY OF ACCEPTOR.— 


§ 112. Liability of acceptor— The acceptor by accepting the instrument engages that 
he will pay it according to the tenor of his acceptance; and admits: 


1. The existence of the drawer, the genuineness of his signature, and his capacity 
and authority to draw the instrument: and 


2. The existence of the payee and his then capacity to indorse. 


f The acceptor is estopped from setting up incapacity of drawer where the 
instrument is drawn by an infant, married woman, or a corporation without 


ame power. (Cowton v. Wickersham, 54 Pa. St 302; Jones v. Darch, 4 Price 
300. 


{wees 


or 
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Drawee cannot hold the drawer where acceptance was for accommodation 
a he (the drawee) has paid the instrument. (Christian v. Keen, 80 Va. 
369 


WHO IS DEEMED INDORSER? — 

§ 113. When person deemed indorser —A person placing his signature upon an instru- 
ment otherwise than as maker, drawer or acceptor is deemed to be an indorser, unless 
he clearly indicates by appropriate words his intention to be bound in some other 
capacity. 

Intention to be bound otherwise must be clear and distinct by appropriate 
language and cannot be inferred by equivocal language or conduct. (Mce- 
Donald vy. Luckenbach, 170 Fed. Rep. 434.) 

Individual liability is not incurred by an officer indorsing as an officer of 
the corporation. (McDonald v. Luckenbach, 170 Fed. Rep. 434.) 

The rule is that a partner indorsing in his individual capacity, different 
than or in addition to his partnership indorsement, incurs a double liability 
from the two separate and distinct indorsements made by him. (Fourth 
Nat. Bank v. Mead, 216 Mass. 521.) 


IRREGULAR INDORSER.— 

§ 114. Liability of irregular indorser—Where a person, not otherwise a party to an 
instrument, places thereon his signature in blank before delivery, he is liable as indorser 
in accordance with the following rules: 

1. If the instrument is payable to the order of a third person, he is liable to the payee 
and to all subsequent parties. 

2. If the instrument is payable to the order of the maker or drawer, or is payable to 
bearer, he is liable to all parties subsequent to the maker or drawer. 

3. If he signs for the accommodation of the payee he is liable to all parties qubseuent 
to the payee. 


WARRANTY WHERE NEGOTIATION BY DELIVERY.— 


§ 115. Warranty where negotiation by delivery, et cetera.—Eivery person negotiating an 
instrument by delivery or by a qualified indorsement, warrants: 

1. That the instrument is genuine and in all respects what it purports to be; 

2. That he has a good title to it; 

3. That all prior parties had capacity to contract; 

4. That he has no knowledge of any fact which would impair the validity of the 
instrument or render it valueless. 

But when the negotiation is by delivery only, the warranty extends in favor of no 
holder other than the immediate transferee. The provisions of subdivision three of 
this section do not apply to persons negotiating public or corporate securities, other 
than bills and notes. 

Implied and Express Warranties.—‘'It has long been the Neth law of 
this State, and now been made law by statute, that every person negotiating 
a negotiable instrument by delivery or by qualified indorsement, warrants 
that the instrument is genuine and in all respects what it purports to be.” 
(Gaboy v. Doane, 66 App. Div. [N. Y.] 507.) The warranties referred to in 
the statute are implied warranties. The parties may draw such express 
warranties as they may choose. (Bell v. Dagg, 60 N. Y. 528.) 

Knowledge of Defect.—If an indorser knows an instrument is void he will 
be liable to the purchaser. (Littauer vy. Goldman, 72 N. Y. 506.) 


GENERAL INDORSER.— 


§ 116. Liability of general indorser—Every indorser who indorses without qualification, 
warrants to all subsequent holders in due course: 

1. The matter and things mentioned in subdivisions one, two and three of the next 
preceding section; and 
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2. That the instrument is at the time of his indorsement valid and subsisting. 

And, in addition, he engages that on due presentment, it shall be accepted or paid, or 
both, as the case may be, according to its tenor, and that if it be dishonored, and the 
necessary proceedings on dishonor be duly taken, he will pay the amount thereof to 
the holder, or to any subsequent indorser who may be compelled to pay it. 

The warranties are in favor of subsequent holders only. 

_ Indorsement guaranteed on back of an instrument guarantees the entire 
instrument and all indorsements except the signature of the drawer. (N. Y. 
Produce Ex. Bank v. Twelfth Ward Bank, 135 App. Div. 52.) 

It is beyond the power of an executor to bind the estate of which he is exec- 

utor by a contract of indorsement. (Schmittler v. Simon, 101 N. Y. 554.) 


LIABILITY OF INDORSERS.— 

§ 117. Liability of indorser where paper negotiable by delivery—Where a person places 
his indorsement on an instrument negotiable by delivery he incurs all the liabilities 
of an indorser. ; 

§ 118. Order in which indorsers are liable-——As respects one another, indorsers are 
liable prima facie in the order in which they indorse; but evidence is admissible to show 
that as between or among themselves they have agreed otherwise. Joint payees or joint 
indorsees who indorse are deemed to indorse jointly and severally. 

The rule applies to accommodation indorsers as well as others. 

LIABILITY OF AGENT.— 

§ 119. Liability of agent or broker—Where a broker or other agent negotiates an instru- 
ment without indorsement, he incurs all the liabilities prescribed by section one hundred 
and fifteen of this act, unless he discloses the name of his principal, and the fact that he 
is acting only as agent. 

PRESENTMENT FOR PAYMENT.— 

§ 130. Effect of want of demand on principal debtor.—Presentment for payment is not 
necessary in order to charge the person primarily liable on the instrument; but if the 
instrument is, by its terms, payable at a special place, and he is able and willing to pay 
it there at maturity and has funds there available for that purpose, such ability and 
willingness are equivalent to a tender of payment upon his part. But except as herein 
otherwise provided, presentment for payment is necessary in order to charge the drawer 
and indorsers. 

The rule in the United States is that although the instrument is payakle 
at a particular place, it is not necessary, to recover from the maker, to prove 
presentment or demand for payment at such a place. However, failure to 
present at that place relieves the party primarily liable from costs or damages 
if he was ready, able, and willing to make payment at that place. 


PRESENTMENT WHERE NOT PAYABLE ON DEMAND.— 

§ 131. Presentment where instrument is not payable on demand.—Where the instrument 
is not payable on demand, presentment must be made on the day it falls due. Where it 
is payable on demand, presentment must be made within a reasonable time after its 
issue, except that in case of a bill of exchange, presentment for payment will be sufficient 
if made within a reasonable time after the last negotiation thereof. 

Reasonable time depends on circumstances in each case. No definite rule 
laid down by the courts. Usage of trade seems to govern. As banks gener- 
ally make paper payable within 4 months, this is deemed a reasonable time to 
present paper payable on demand. (lrazee vy. Phoenix Nat. Bank. \61 Ky. 
175.) In Massachusetts, in the absence of usage of trade a reasonable time — 
to present demand instruments in order to hold indorsers is 60 days. (Merritt 
v. Jackson, 181 Mass. 67.) 


WHAT CONSTITUTES SUFFICIENT PRESENTMENT.— 


§ 132. What constitutes a sufficient presentment—Presentment for payment, to be 
sufficient, must be made: 


} 
| 
{ 
| 
t 
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1. By the holder, or by some person authorized to receive payment on his behalf; 

2. At a reasonable hour on a business day; 

3. At a proper place as herein defined; 

4. To the person primarily liable on the instrument, or if he is absent or inaccessible, 
to any person found at the place where the presentment is made. 

Time of Day.—Instruments payable at a bank must be presented within 
banking hours; at a place of business within usual business hours; at a resi- 
dence before the usual hours of rest, as late as 9 p.m. having been held a 
reasonable hour. (Farnsworth v. Allen, 4 Gray 453.) 


PLACE OF PRESENTMENT.— 


§ 133. Place of presentment.—Presentment for payment is made at the proper place: 

1. Where a place of payment is specified in the instrument and it is there presented; 

2. Where no place of payment is specified, but the address of the person to make Sats 
ment is given in the instrument and it is there presented; 

3. Where no place of payment is specified and no address is given and the japan 
is presented at the usual place of business or residence of the person to make payment. 

4. In any other case if presented to the person to make payment wherever he can be 
found, or if presented at his last known place of business or residence. 

Where No Place Specified.—The maker’s usual place of business is suffi- 
cient even if no one is there to answer, as the maker is bound to have a 
person there to answer and pay his note if presented. (Baumgardner v. 
Rieves, 35 Pa. St. 250.) 

INSTRUMENT TO BE EXHIBITED.— 

§ 134. Instrument must be exhibited—The instrument must be exhibited to the person 
from whom payment is demanded, and when it is paid must be delivered up to the party 
paying it. 

Demand over telephone is not sufficient as it does not comply with the 
statute. (Gilpin v. Savage, 201 N. Y. 167.) 

Request for payment in an informal manner not intended, as presentment 
is insufficient. (State of N. Y. Nat. Bank v. Kennedy, 145 App. Div. [N. Y.] 
669.) 1 


PRESENTMENT WHEN PAYABLE AT BANK.— 


§ 135. Presentment where instrument payable at bank.—Where the instrument is pay- 
able at a bank, presentment for payment must be made during banking hours, unless 
the person to make payment has no funds there to meet it at any time during the day, 
in which case presentment at any hour before the bank is closed on that day is sufficient. 

Where bank is closed and in hands of receiver, demand on receiver person- 
ally is not necessary. Instruments, however, may be presented at the bank 
(Schlesinger v. Schultz, 110 App. Div. [N. Y.] 356) or as set forth in § 133. 


PRESENTMENT WHERE PRINCIPAL DEBTOR IS DEAD.— 


§ 136. Presentment where principal debtor is dead—Where the person primarily liable 
on the instrument is dead, and no place of payment is specified, presentment for pay- 
ment must be made to his personal representative, if such there be, and if with the 
exercise of reasonable diligence, he can be found. 


As to reasonable diligence see Reed v. Spear, 107 App. Div. [N. Y.] 144. 

Although the holder is relieved from making presentment under this 
section, it does not relieve him from giving notice of dishonor to the indorsers 
to hold them. (Reed y. Spear, 107 App. Div. [N. Y.] 144.) 


PRESENTMENT TO PARTNERS OR JOINT DEBTORS.— 


§ 137. Presentment to persons liable as partners —Where the persons primarily liable 
on the instrument are liable as partners, and no place of payment is specified, present- 
ment for payment may be made to any one of them, even though there has been a dis- 
solution of the firm, 
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§ 138. Presentment to joint debtors——Where there are several persons not partners, 
primarily liable on the instrument, and no place of payment is specified, presentment 
must be made to them all. 


WHEN PRESENTMENT NOT REQUIRED TO CHARGE DRAWER.— 


§ 139. When presentment not required to charge the drawer.—Presentment for payment 
is not required in order to charge the drawer where he has no right to expect or require 
that the drawee or acceptor will pay the instrument. 


Although the drawer has no funds in the hands of the drawee, presentment || 
is not dispensed with. (Life Ins. Co. v. Pendleton, 112 U. S. 708.) 


WHEN PRESENTMENT NOT REQUIRED TO CHARGE INDORSER.— 


§ 140. When presentment not required to charge the indorser —Presentment for payment 
is not required in order to charge an indorser where the instrument was made or ac- 
cepted for his accommodation, and he has no reason to expect that the instrument will 
be paid if presented. 


DELAY IN PRESENTMENT.— 


§ 141. When delay in making presentment is excused—Delay in making presentment 
for payment is excused when the delay is caused by circumstances beyond the control 
of the holder and not imputable to his default, misconduct or negligence. When the 
cause of delay ceases to operate, presentment must be made with reasonable diligence. 


Sickness is not an excuse for failure to present a note for payment at the | 
proper time, unless the illness is so severe that the holder cannot direct 
another to present it. In that case presentment must be made as soon as | 
the disability is removed. (Wilson vy. Senter, 14 Wis. 380.) 


WHEN PRESENTMENT IS DISPENSED WITH.— 


§ 142. When presentment may be dispensed with—Presentment for payment is dis- 
pensed with: 


1. Where, after the exercise of reasonable diligence presentment as required by this 
act cannot be made; 

2. Where the drawee is a fictitious person; 

3. By waiver of presentment express or implied. 


Insolvency of maker or acceptor does not dispense with the necessity for | 
presentment. (J. W. O’Bannan Co. v. Curran, 129 App. Div. [N. Y.] 90.) 


DISHONOR BY NON-PAYMENT.— 


§ 143. When instrument dishonored by non-payment.—The instrument is dishonored by 
non-payment when: 

1. It is duly presented for payment and payment is refused or cannot be obtained; or *}/ 

2. Presentment is excused and the instrument is overdue and unpaid. i 

§ 144. Liability of person secondarily liable, when instrument dishonored.—Subject to )}) 
the provisions of this act, when the instrument is dishonored by non-payment, an imme- ||| 
diate right of recourse to all parties secondarily liable thereon, accrues to the holder. 


TIME OF MATURITY.— 


§ 145. Time of maturity—lLEvery negotiable instrument is payable at the time fixed 
therein without grace. When the day of maturity falls upon Sunday or a holiday, the? 
instrument is payable on the next succeeding business day. Instruments falling due»}) 
or becoming payable on Saturday are to be presented for payment on the next succeed- - 
ing business day, except that instruments payable on demand may, at the option of thea) 
holder, be presented for payment before twelve o’clock noon on Saturday when that) 
entire day is not a holiday. 

§ 146. Time; how computed—Where the instrument is payable at a fixed period after 
date, after sight, or after the happening of a specified event, the time of payment is4/ 
determined by excluding the day from which the time is to begin to run, and by includ. 
ing the date of payment, 
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PAYABLE AT BANK.— 


§ 147. Rule where instrument payable at bank.—Where the instrument is made payable 
at a bank it is equivalent to an order to the bank to pay the same for the account of the 
principal debtor thereon. 


PAYABLE IN DUE COURSE.— 

§ 148. What constitutes payment in due cowrse—Payment is made in due course when , 
it is made at or after the maturity of the instrument to the holder thereof in good faith 
and without notice that his title is defective. 

Possession of the instrument is prima facie authority to demand payment. 
The maker or drawer has a duty to demand the production of the instrument 
before paying it. (Loizeawx v. Fremder, 123 Wis. 193.) 


NOTICE OF DISHONOR.— 


§ 160. To whom notice of dishonor must be given.—Except as herein otherwise provided, 
when a negotiable instrument has been dishonored by non-acceptance or non-payment, 
notice of dishonor must be given to the drawer and to each indorser, and any drawer 
or indorser to whom such notice is not given is discharged. 

To hold an accommodation indorser he must be given notice of dishonor 
the same as any other indorser. (Perry v. Taylor, 148 N. C. 362.) 

Where a note given to a bank for collection is dishonored, it is the duty of 
the bank to give notice to its customer. (Shea v. Vahey, 215 Mass. 80.) 

Guarantors do not come under the rule requiring notice. (Brown y. 
Cuntiss, QIN YY; 225.) 

§ 161. By whom given—The notice may be given by or on behalf of the holder, or by 
or on behalf of any party to the instrument who might be compelled to pay it to the 
holder, and who, upon taking it up, would have a right to reimbursement from the party 
to whom the notice is given. 

““A notice by a stranger to the instrument is not sufficient.’’ (Lawrence 
v. Miller, 16 N. Y. 235.) 

§ 162. Notice given by agent.—Notice of dishonor may be given by an agent either in 
his own name or in the name of any party éntitled to give notice, whether that party be 
his principal or not. 

Banks having instruments for collection act as agents and have authority 
to receive and give notice on behalf of the holders of the instruments. (Kelly 
v. Theiss, 78 N. Y. 8. 1050; West River Bank v. Taylor, 34 N. Y. 128.) 

A notary who is an agent for the owner of a negotiable instrument may 
give notice even though acting in his official capacity. (Lawrence v. Miller, 
HOON. Y. 235:) 

§ 163. Effect of notice given on behalf of holder —Where notice is given by or on behalf 
of the holder, it enures for the benefit of all subsequent holders and all prior parties who 
have a right of recourse against the party to whom it is given. 

A holder need not give notice to anyone but his immediate indorser. 
(West River Bank vy. Taylor, 34 N. Y. 128.) 

§ 164. Effect where notice is given by party entitled thereto—Where notice is given by or 
on behalf of a party entitled to give notice, it enures for the benefit of the holder and all 
parties subsequent to the party to whom notice is given. 

§ 165. When agent may give notice—Where the instrument has been dishonored in 
the hands of an agent, he may either himself give notice to the parties liable thereon, or 
he may give notice to his principal. If he give notice to his principal, he must do so 
within the same time as if he were the holder, and the principal, upon the receipt of 
such notice, has himself the same time for giving notice as if the agent had been an 
independent holder. 

Undue delay by an agent in giving notice to his principal discharges prior 
indorsers. (Rosson v, Carroll, 90 Tenn. 90.) 
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A bank receiving an instrument for collection fulfils its duty to the depositor 
by giving proper notice of dishonor in time to enable its customer to give 
notice to prior indorsers. (Brill v. Jefferson Bank, 159 App. Div. [N. Y.] 
461.) 


§ 166. When notice sufficient.—A written notice need not be signed, and an insufficient 
written notice may be supplemented and validated by verbal communication. A mis- 
description of the instrument does not vitiate the notice unless the party tc whom the 
notice is given is in fact misled thereby. | 

§ 167. Form of notice.—The notice may be in writing or merely oral, and may be given 
in any terms which sufficiently identify the instrument, and indicate that it has been 
dishonored by non-acceptance or non-payment. It may in all cases be given by deliver- 
ing it personally or through the mails. 


Sufficient description generally is name of maker, date, amount, when and 
where payable. 7 


Notice over telephone is sufficient. (Am. Nat. Bank v. Nat. Fertilizer Co., 
125 Tenn. 328.) 


§ 168. To whom notice may be given——Notice of dishonor may be given either to the © 
party himself or to his agent in that behalf. 

§ 169. Notice where party is dead.—When any party is dead, and his death is known to 
the party giving notice, the notice must be given to a personal representative, if there 
be one, and if with reasonable diligence he can be found. If there be no personal repre- 
sentative, notice may be sent to the last residence or last place of business of the deceased. 

§ 170. Notice to partners—Where the parties to be notified are partners, notice to 
any one partner is notice to the firm, even though there has been a dissolution. 

§ 171. Notice to persons jointly liable-—Notice to joint parties who are not partners 
must be given to each of them, unless one of them has authority to receive such notice 
for the others. | 

§ 172. Notice to bankrupt—Where a party has been adjudged a bankrupt or an insol- 
vent, or has made an assignment for the benefit of creditors, notice may be given either 
to the party himself or to his trustee or assignee. 

§ 173. Time within which notice must be given—Notice may be given as soon as the 
instrument is dishonored; and unless delay is excused as hereinafter provided, must be 
given within the times fixed by this act. 

§ 174. Where parties reside in same place-——Where the person giving and the person 
to receive notice reside in the same place, notice must be given within the following | 
times: | 

1. If given at the place of business of the person to receive notice, it must be given |) 
before the close of business hours on the day following; 

2. If given at his residence, it must be given before the usual hours of rest on the day 
following; 

3. If sent by mail, it must be deposited in the post-office in time to reach him in 
usual course on the day following. 

§ 175. Where parties reside in different places—Where the person giving and the 
person to receive notice reside in different places, the notice must be given within 
the following times: ] 

1. If sent by mail, it must be deposited in the post-office in time to go by mail the ||| 
day following the day of dishonor, or if there be no mail at a convenient hour on that 
day, by the next mail thereafter. 

2. If given otherwise than through the post-office, then within the time that notice» 
would have been received in due course of mail, if it had been deposited in the post- |) 
office within the time specified in the last subdivision. 


Notice is not good where there is delay due to insufficient postage. (First! 
Nat. Bank v. Miller, 139 Wis. 126.) iH} 
§ 176. When sender deemed to have given due notice—Where notice of dishonor is) 
duly addressed and deposited in the post-office, the sender is deemed to have given due >|’ 
notice, notwithstanding any miscarriage in the mails. | 


§ 177. Deposit in post-office; what constitutes—Notice is deemed to have been depositea | 
iy 
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in the post-office when deposited in any branch post-office or in any letter-box under the 
control of the Post-Office Department. 

§ 178. Notice to subsequent party; time of —Where a party receives notice of dishonor, 
he has, after the receipt of such notice, the same time for giving notice to antecedent 
parties that the holder has after the dishonor. 

§ 179. Where notice must be sent—Where a party has added an address to his signa- 
ture, notice of dishonor must be sent to that address; but if he has not given such address, 
then the notice must be sent as follows: 

1. Either to the post-office nearest to his place of residence, or to the post-office where 
he is accustomed to receive his letters; or 

2. If he live in one place, and have his place of business in another, notice may be 
sent to either place; or 

3. If he is sojourning in another place, notice may be sent to the place where he is 
so sojourning. 

But where the notice is actually received by the party within the time specified in 
this act, it will be sufficient, though not sent in accordance with the requirements of 
this section. 

§ 180. Waiver of notice—Notice of dishonor may be waived, either before the time 
of giving notice has arrived or after the omission to give due notice, and the waiver 
may be express or implied. 

§ 181. Whom affected by waiver—Where the waiver is embodied in the instrument 
itself, it is binding upon all parties; but where it is written above the signature of an 


_ indorser, it binds him only. 


§ 182. Waiver of protest—A waiver of protest, whether in the case of a foreign bill 
of exchange or other negotiable instrument, is deemed to be a waiver not only of a for- 
mal protest, but also of presentment and notice of dishonor. 

§ 183. When notice is dispensed with—Notice of dishonor is dispensed with when, 
after the exercise of reasonable diligence, it cannot be given to or does not reach the 
parties sought to be charged. 


Reasonable diligence is all that is required under the law, which does not 
demand unusual effort to give notice of dishonor. (Bank of Fort Jefferson v. 
Darling, 91 Hun 236.) Reliance on directory only is not sufficient to con- 
stitute due diligence. (Bacon v. Harms, 137 N. Y. 379.) Where a holder 
does not know or cannot find the address of the maker, it is his duty to inquire 
of the other parties to an instrument. (University Press vy. Williams, 48 
App. Div. [N. Y.] 190.) 


§ 184. Delay in giving notice; how excused.—Delay in giving notice of dishonor is 
excused when the delay is caused by circumstances beyond the control of the holder 
and not imputable to his default, misconduct or negligence. When the cause of delay 
ceases to operate, notice’must be given with reasonable diligence. 

§ 185. When notice need not be given to drawer.—Notice of dishonor is not required 
to be given to the drawer in either of the following cases: 

1. Where the drawer and drawee are the same person; 

2. Where the drawee is a fictitious person or a person not having capacity to contract; 

3. Where the drawer is the person to whom the instrument is presented for payment; 

4. Where the drawer has no right to expect or require that the drawee or acceptor 
will honor the instrument; : 

5. Where the drawer has countermanded payment. 

§ 186. When notice need not be given to indorser.—Notice of dishonor is not required 
to be given to an indorser in either of the following cases: 

1. Where the drawee is a fictitious person or a person not having capacity to contract, 
and the indorser was aware of the fact at the time he indorsed the instrument; 

2. Where the indorser is the person to whom the instrument is presented for payment; 

3. Where the instrument was made or accepted for his accommodation. 

§ 187. Notice of non-payment where acceptance refused.—W here due notice of dishonor 
by non-acceptance has been given, notice of a subsequent dishonor by non-payment is 
not necessary, unless in the meantime the instrument has been accepted. 

§ 188. Effect of omission to give notice of non-acceptance.—An omission to give notice 
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of dishonor by non-acceptance does not prejudice the rights of a holder in due course 
subsequent to the omission. . 

§ 189. When protest need not be made; when must be made.—Where any negotiable 
instrument has been dishonored it may be protested for non-acceptance or non-payment, 
as the case may be; but protest is not required, except in the case of foreign bills of 
exchange. 


DISCHARGE.— 


§ 200. Instrument; how discharged—A negotiable instrument is discharged: 

1. By payment in due course by or on behalf of the principal debtor; : 

2. By payment in due course by the party accommodated, where the instrument is 
made or accepted for accommodation; 

3. By the intentional cancellation thereof by the holder; 

4. By any other act which will discharge a simple contract for the payment of money; 

5. When the principal debtor becomes the holder of the instrument at or after matur- 
ity in his own right. , 

§ 201. When persons secondarily liable on, discharged.—A person secondarily liable on 
the instrument is discharged: 

1. By any act which discharges the instrument; 

2. By the intentional cancellation of his signature by the holder; 

3. By the discharge of a prior party; 

4. By a valid tender of payment made by a prior party; 

5. By a release of the principal debtor, unless the holder’s right of recourse against 
the party secondarily liable is expressly reserved; 

6. By any agreement binding upon the holder to extend the time of payment or to 
postpone the holder’s right to enforce the instrument, unless the right of recourse against 
such party is expressly reserved. 

§ 202. Right of party who discharges instrument—Where the instrument is paid by a 
party secondarily liable thereon, it is not discharged; but the party so paying it is re- 
mitted to his former rights as regards all prior parties, and he may strike out his own 
and all subsequent indorsements, and again negotiate the instrument, except: 

1. Where it is payable to the order of a third person, and has been paid by the drawer; 
and 

2. Where it was made or accepted for accommodation, and has been paid by the party 
accommodated. 

§ 203. Renunciation by holder —The holder may expressly renounce his rights against 
any party to the instrument, before, at or after its maturity. An absolute and uncon- 
ditional renunciation of his rights against the principal debtor made at or after the 
maturity of the instrument, discharges the instrument. But a renunciation does not 
affect the rights of a holder in due course without notice. A renunciation must be in 
writing, unless the instrument is delivered up to the person primarily liable thereon. 

§ 204. Cancellation; unintentional; burden of proof—A cancellation made uninten- 
tionally, or under a mistake, or without the authority of the holder, is inoperative; 
but where an instrument or any signature thereon appears to have been canceled the 
burden of proof lies on the party who alleges that the cancellation was made uninten- 
tionally, or under a mistake or without authority. 

§ 205. Alteration of instrument; effect of —Where a negotiable instrument is materially 
altered without the assent of all parties liable thereon, it is avoided, except as against 
a party who has himself made, authorized or assented to the alteration and subsequent 
indorsers. But when an instrument has been materially altered and is in the hands of 
a holder in due course, not a party to the alteration, he may enforce payment thereof 
according to its original tenor. 

§ 206. What constitutes a material alteration—Any alteration which changes: 

1. The date; 

2. The sum payable, either for principal or interest; 

3. The time or place of payment; 

4. The number or the relations of the parties; 

5. The medium or currency in which payment is to be made; 

Or which adds a place of payment where no place of payment is specified, or any 
other change or addition which alters the effect of the instrument in any respect, is 
a material alteration. 
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BILLS OF EXCHANGE.— 


§ 210. Bill of exchange defined.—A bill of exchange is an unconditional order in 
writing addressed by one person to another, signed by the person giving it, requiring 
the person to whom it is addressed to pay on demand or at a fixed or determinablé future 
time a sum certain in money to order or to bearer. 

§ 211. Bill not an assignment of funds in hands of ie be bi bill of itself does not 
operate as an assignment of the funds in the hands of the drawee available for the pay- 
ment thereof, and the drawee is not liable on the bill unless and until he accepts the same. 

§ 212. Bill addressed to more than one drawee.—A bill may be addressed to two or 
more drawees jointly, whether they are partners or not; but not to two or more drawees 
in the alternative or in succession. 

§ 213. Inland and foreign bills of exchange —An inland bill of exchange is a bill which 
is, or on its face purports to be, both drawn and payable within the State. Any other 
bill is a foreign bill. Unless the contrary appears on the face of the bill, the holder 
may treat it as an inland bill. 

§ 214. When bill may be treated as promissory note-——Where in a bill the drawer and 
drawee are the same person, or where the drawee is a fictitious person, or a person not 
having capacity to contract, the holder may treat the instrument, at his option, either 
as a bill of exchange. or a promissory note. 

§ 215. Referee in case of need—The drawer of a bill and any indorser may insert 
thereon the name of a person to whom the holder may resort in case of need, that is to 
say, in case the bill is dishonored by non-acceptance or non-payment. Such person is 
called the referee in case of need. It is in the option of the holder to resort to the referee 
in case of need or not, as he may see fit. 


ACCEPTANCE.— 


§ 220. Acceptance; how made, et cetera——The acceptance of a bill is the signification 
by the drawee of his assent to the order of the drawer. The acceptance must be in 
writing and signed by the drawee. It must not express that the drawee will perform 
his promise by any other means than the payment of money. 

§ 221. Holder entitled to acceptance on face of bill—The holder of a bill presenting the 
same for acceptance may require that the acceptance be written on the bill, and if such 
request is refused, may treat the bill as dishonored. 

§ 222. Acceptance by separate instrument.—Where an acceptance is written on a paper 
other than the bill itself, it does not bind the acceptor, except in favor of a person to 
whom it was shown and who, on the faith thereof, receives the bill for value. 

§ 223. Promise to accept; when equivalent to acceptance—An unconditional promise in 
writing to accept a bill before it is drawn is deemed an actual acceptance in favor of 
every person who, upon the faith thereof, receives the bill for value. 

§ 224. Time allowed drawee to accept.—The drawee is allowed twenty-four hours after 
presentment in which to decide whether or not he will accept the bill; but the acceptance 
if given dates as of the day of presentation. 

§ 225. Liability of drawee retaining or destroying bill—Where a drawee to whom a bill 
is delivered for acceptance destroys the same, or refuses within twenty-four hours after 
such delivery, or within such other period as the holder may allow, to return the bill 
accepted or non-accepted to the holder, he will be deemed to have accepted the same. 

§ 226. Acceptance of incomplete bill_—A bill may be accepted before it has been signed 
by the drawer, or while otherwise incomplete, gr when it is overdue, or after it has 
been dishonored by a previous refusal to accept, or by. non-payment. But when a bill 
payable after sight is dishonored by non-acceptance and the drawee subsequently 
accepts it, the holder, in the absence of any different agreement, is entitled to have the 
bill accepted as of the date of the first presentment. 

§ 227. Kinds of acceptances.—An acceptance is either general or qualified. A general 
acceptance assents without qualification to the order of the drawer. <A qualified accep- 
tance in express terms varies the effect of the bill as drawn. 

§ 228. What constitutes a general acceptancy.—An acceptance to pay at a particular 
place is a general acceptance unless it expressly states that the bill is to be paid there 
only and not elsewhere. 

§ 229. Qualified acceptance.—An acceptance is qualified which is: 

1. Conditional, that is to say, which makes payment by the acceptor dependent on 
the fulfillment of a condition therein stated; 
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2. Partial, that is to say, an acceptance to pay part only of the amount for which 
the bill is drawn; ; 

3. Local, that is to say, an acceptance to pay only at a particular place; 

4, Qualified as to time; 

5. The acceptance of some one or more of the drawees, but not of all. 

§ 230. Rights of parties as to qualified acceptance-—The holder may refuse to take a 
qualified acceptance, and if he does not obtain an unqualified acceptance, he may treat 
the bill as dishonored by non-acceptance. Where a qualified acceptance is taken, the 
drawer and indorsers are discharged from liability on the bill, unless they have expressly 
or impliedly authorized the holder to take a qualified acceptance, or subsequently assent 
thereto. When the drawer or an indorser receives notice of a qualified acceptance, he 
must within a reasonable time express his dissent to the holder, or he will be deemed to 
have assented thereto. 


PRESENTMENT FOR ACCEPTANCE.— 


§ 240. When presentment for acceptance must be made.——Presentment for acceptance 
must be made: 

1. Where the bill is payable after sight or in any other case where presentment for 
acceptance is necessary in order to fix the maturity of the instrument; or 

2. Where the bill expressly stipulates that it shall be presented: for acceptance; or 

3. Where the bill is drawn payable elsewhere than at the residence or place of business 
of the drawee. 

In no other case is presentment for acceptance necessary in order to render any party 
to the bill liable. 

§ 241. When failure to present releases drawer and indorser—Except as herein other- 
wise provided, the holder of a bill which is required by the next preceding section to be 
presented for acceptance must either present it for acceptance or negotiate it within a 
reasonable time. If he fails to do so, the drawer and all indorsers are discharged. 

§ 242. Presentment; how made——Presentment for acceptance must be made by or on 
behalf of the holder at a reasonable hour, on a business day, and before the bill is over- 
due, to the drawee or some person authorized to accept or refuse acceptance on his 
behalf; and 

1. Where a bill is addressed to two or more drawees who are not partners, presentment 
must be made to them all, unless one has authority to accept or refuse acceptance for 
all, in which case presentment may be made to him only; 

2. Where the drawee is dead, presentment may be made to his personal representative; 

3. Where the drawee has been adjudged a bankrupt or an insolvent, or has made an 
assignment for the benefit of creditors, presentment may be made to him or to his trustee 
or assignee. 

§ 243. On what days presentment may be made.—A bill may be presented for acceptance 
on any day on which negotiable instruments may be presented for payment under the 
provisions of sections one hundred and thirty-two and one hundred and forty-five of 
this act. When Saturday is not otherwise a holiday, presentment for acceptance may 
be made before twelve o’clock noon on that day. 

§ 244. Presentment when time is insufficient —Where the holder of a bill drawn payable 
elsewhere than at the place of business or the residence of the drawee has not time with 
the exercise of reasonable diligence to present the bill for acceptance before presenting 
it for payment on the day that it falls due, the delay caused by presenting the bill for 
acceptance before presenting it for payment is excused and does not discharge the 
drawers and indorsers. 

§ 245. Where presentment is excused.—Presentment for acceptance is excused and a 
bill may be treated as dishonored by non-acceptance in either of the following cases: 

1. Where the drawee is dead or has absconded, or is a fictitious person or a person 
not having capacity to contract by bill; 

2. Where after the exercise of reasonable diligence, presentment cannot be made; 

3. Where, although presentment has been irregular, acceptance has been refused on 
some other ground. 


WHEN DISCHARGED BY NON-ACCEPTANCE.— 


§ 246. When discharged by non-acceptance.—A bill is dishonored by non-acceptance: 
a When it is duly presented for acceptance, and such an acceptance as is prescribed 
by this act is refused or cannot be obtained; or 
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2. When presentment for acceptance is excused and the bill is not accepted. 

§ 247. Duty of holder where bill not accepted.—Where a bill is duly presented for accep- 
tance and is not accepted within the prescribed time, the person presenting it mtus 
treat the bill as dishonored by non-acceptance or he loses the right of recourse against 
the drawer and indorsers. i 

§ 248. Rights of holder where bill not accepted—When a bill is dishonored by non- 
acceptance, an immediate right of recourse against the drawers and indorsers accrues 
to the holder, and no presentment for payment is necessary. 


PROTEST.— 


§ 260. In what cases protest necessary—Where a foreign bill appearing on its face 
to be such is dishonored by non-acceptance, it must be duly protested for non-acceptance, 
and where such a bill which has not previously been dishonored by non-acceptance is 
dishonored by non-payment, it must be duly protested for non-payment. If it is not 
so protested, the drawer and indorsers are discharged. Where a bill does not appear 
on its face to be a foreign bill, protest thereof in case of dishonor is unnecessary. 

§ 261. Protest; how made.—The protest must be annexed to the bill, or must contain 
a copy thereof, and must be under the hand and seal of the notary making it, and 
must specify: 

1. The time and place of presentment; 

2. The fact that presentment was made and the manner thereof; 

3. The cause or reason for protesting the bill; 

4, The demand made and the answer given, if any, or the fact that the drawee or 
acceptor could not be found. 

§ 262. Protest; by whom made.—Protest may be made by: 

1. A notary public; or 

2. By any respectable resident of the place where the bill is dishonored, in the pres- 
ence of two or more creditable witnesses. 

§ 263. Protest; when to be made —When a bill is protested, such protest must be made 
on the day of its dishonor, unless delay is excused as herein provided. When a bill 
has been duly noted, the protest may be subsequently extended as of the date of the 
noting. 

§ 264. Protest; where made.—A bill must be protested at the place where it is dishon- 
ored, except that when a bill drawn payable at the place of business or residence of some 
person other than the drawee, has been dishonored by non-acceptance, it must be pro- 
tested for non-payment at the place where it is expressed to be payable, and no further 
presentment for payment to, or demand on, the drawee is necessary. 

§ 265. Protest both for non-acceptance and non-payment.—A bill which has been pro- 
tested for non-acceptance may be subsequently protested for non-payment. 

§ 266. Frotest before maturity where acceptor insoluvent—Where the acceptor has been 
adjudged a bankrupt or an insolvent, or has made an assignment for the benefit of 
creditors, before the bill matures, the holder may cause the bill to be protested for better 
security against the drawer and indorsers. 

§ 267. When protest dispensed with.—Protest is dispensed with by any circumstances 
which would dispense with notice of dishonor. Delay in noting or protesting is excused 
when delay is caused by circumstances beyond the control of the holder and not im- 
putable to his default, misconduct, or negligence. When the cause of delay ceases to 
operate, the bill must be noted or protested with reasonable diligence. 

§ 268. Protest where bill is lost, et cetera.—Where a bill is lost or destroyed, or is wrongly 
detained from the person entitled to hold it, protest may be made on a copy or written 
particulars thereof. 


ACCEPTANCE FOR HONOR.— 


§ 280. When bill may be accepted for honor.—Where a bill of exchange has been pro- 
tested for dishonor by non-acceptance or protested for better security and is not over- 
due, any person not being a party already liable thereon may, with the consent of the 
holder, intervene and accept the bill supra protest for the honor of any party liable 
thereon or for the honor of the person for whose account the bill is drawn. The accep- 
_ tance for honor may be for part only of the sum for which the bill is drawn; and where 
there has been an acceptance for honor for one party, there may be a further acceptance. 
by a different person for the honor of another party. 
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§ 281. Acceptance for honor; how made.—An acceptance for honor supra protest must 
be in writing and indicate that it is an acceptance for honor, and must be signed by the 
acceptor for honor. 

§ 282. When deemed to be an acceptance for honor of the drawer —Where an acceptance 
for honor does not expressly state for whose honor it is made, it is deemed to be an 
acceptance for the honor of the drawer. 

§ 283. Liability of acceptor for honor—The acceptor for honor is liable to the holder 
and to all parties to the bill subsequent to the party for whose honor he has accepted. 

§ 284. Agreement of acceptor for honor.—The acceptor for honor by such acceptance 
engages that he will on due presentment pay the bill according to the terms of his 
acceptance, provided it shall not have been paid by the drawee, and provided also that 
it shall have been duly presented for payment and protested for non-payment and 
notice of dishonor given to him. 

§ 285. Maturity of bill payable after sight; accepted for honor—Where a bill payable 
after sight is accepted for honor, its maturity is calculated from the date of the noting 
for non-acceptance and not from the date of the acceptance for honor. 

§ 286. Protest of bill accepted for honor, et cetera.—Where a dishonored bill has been 
accepted for honor supra protest or contains a reference in case of need, it must be pro- 
tested for non-payment before it is presented for payment to the acceptor for honor or 
referee in case of need. 

§ 287. Presentment for payment to acceptor for honor; how made.—Presentment for 
payment to the acceptor for honor must be made as follows: 

1. If it is to be presented in the place where the protest for non-payment was made, 
it must be presented not later than the day following its maturity; 

2. If it is to be presented in some other place than the place where it was protested, 
then it must be forwarded within the time specified in section one hundred and seventy- 
five. 

§ 288. When delay in making presentment is excused——The provisions of section one 
hundred and forty-one apply where there is delay in making presentment to the acceptor 
for honor or referee in case of need. 


PAYMENT FOR HONOR.— 


§ 300. Who may make payment for honor—Where a bill has been protested for non- 
payment, any person may intervene and pay its supra protest for the honor of any 
person liable thereon or for the honor of the person for whose account it was drawn. 

§ 301. Payment for honor; how made—The payment for honor supra protest in order 
to operate as such and not as a mere voluntary payment must be attested by a notarial 
act of honor, which may be appended to the protest or form an extension to it. 

§ 302. Declaration before payment for honor.—The notarial act of honor must be 
founded on a declaration made by the payer for honor, or by his agent in that behalf 
declaring his intention to pay the bill for honor and for whose honor he pays. 

§ 303. Preference of parties offering to pay for honor.—Where two or more persons offer 
to pay a bill for the honor of different parties, the person whose payment will discharge 
most parties to the bill is to be given the preference. 

§ 304. Effect on subsequent parties where bill is paid for honor —Where a bill has been 
paid for honor all parties subsequent to the party for whose honor it is paid are dis- 
charged, but the payer for honor is subrogated for, and succeeds to, both the rights and 
duties of the holder as regards the party for whose honor he pays and all parties liable 
to the latter. 

§ 305. Where holder refuses to receive payment supra protest—Where the holder of a 
bill refuses to receive payment supra protest, he loses his right of recourse against any 
party who would have been discharged by such payment. 

§ 306. Rights of payer for honor —The payer for honor, on paying to the holder the 
amount of the bill and the notarial expenses incidental to its dishonor, is entitled to 
receive both the bill itself and the protest. 


BILLS IN A SET.— 


§ 310. Bulls in sets constitute one bill—Where a bill is drawn in a set, each part of the 
set being numbered and containing a reference to the other parts, the whole of the 
. parts constitute one bill. 


§ 311, Rights of holders where different parts are negotiated— Where two or more parts 
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of a set are negotiated to different holders in due course, the holder whose title first 
accrues is as between such holders the true owner of the bill. But nothing in this 
section affects the rights of a person who in due course accepts or pays the part first 
presented to him. 

§ 312. Liability of holder who indorses two or more parts of a set to different persons.— . 
Where the holder of a set indorses two or more parts to different persons he is liable on 
every such part, and every indorser subsequent to him is liable on the part he has him- 
self indorsed, as if such parts were separate bills. 

§ 313. Acceptance of bills drawn in sets —The acceptance may be written on any part, 
and it must be written on one part only. If the drawee accepts more than one part, 
and such accepted parts are negotiated to different holders in due course, he is liable 
on every such part as if it were a separate bill. 

§ 314. Payment by acceptor of bills drawn in sets.—When the acceptor of a bill drawn 
in a set pays it without requiring the part bearing his acceptance to be delivered up to 
him, and that part at maturity is outstanding in the hands of a holder in due course, 
he is liable to the holder thereon. 

§ 315. Effect of discharging one of a set.—Except as herein otherwise provided, where 
any one part of a bill drawn in a set is discharged by payment or otherwise the whole 
bill is discharged. 


PROMISSORY NOTES AND CHECKS.— 


§ 320. Promissory note defined.—A negotiable promiss ory note within the meaning of 
this act is an unconditional promise in writing made by one person to another, signed 
by the maker, engaging to pay on demand or at a fixed or determinable future time a 
sum certain in money to order or to bearer. Where a note is drawn to the maker’s 
own order, it is not complete until indorsed by him. 

§ 321. Check defined.—A check is a bill of exchange drawn on a bank, payable on 
demand. Except as herein otherwise provided, the provisions of this act applicable to 
a bill of exchange payable on demand apply to a check. 

§ 322. Within what time a check must be presented——A check must be presented for 
payment within a reasonable time after its issue or the drawer will be discharged from 
liability thereon to the extent of the loss caused by the delay. 

323. Certification of check; effect of —Where a check is certified by the bank on which 
it is drawn the certification is equivalent to an acceptance. 

§ 324. Effect where the holder of check procures it to be certified.—Where the holder of 
a check procures it to be accepted or certified the drawer and all indorsers are discharged 
from liability thereon. 

§ 325. When check operates as an assignment.—A check of itself does not operate as 
an assignment of any part of the funds to the credit of the drawer with the bank, and 
the bank is not liable to the holder, unless and until it accepts or certifies the check. 

§ 326. Recovery of forged check.—No bank shall be liable to a depositor for the pay- 
ment by it of a forged or raised check, unless within one year after the return to the 
depositor of the voucher of such payment, such depositor shall notify the bank that the 
check so paid was forged or raised. 

§ 330. Negotiable instruments given for patent rights—A promissory note or other 
negotiable instrument, the consideration of which consists wholly or partly of the right 
to make, use or sell any invention claimed or represented by the vendor at the time of 
sale to be patented, must contain the words “given for a patent right’? prominently 
and legibly written or printed on the face of such note or instrument above the signa- 
ture thereto; and such note or instrument in the hands of any purchaser or holder is 
subject to the same defenses as in the hands of the original holder; but this section does 
not apply to a negotiable instrument given solely for the purchase price or the use of 
a patented article. 

§ 331. Negotiable instruments for a speculative consideration.—lf the consideration of 
a promissory note or other negotiable instrument consists in whole or in part of the 
purchase price of any farm product, at a price greater by at least four times than the 
fair market value of the same product at the time, in the locality, or of the membership 
and rights in an association, company or combination to produce or sell any farm 
product at a fictitious rate, or of a contract or bond to purchase or sell any farm product 
at a price greater by four times than the market value of the same product at the 
time in the locality, the words, “given for a speculative consideration,’ or other words 
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clearly showing the nature of the consideration, must be prominently and legibly written 
or printed on the face of such note or instrument above the signature thereof; and 
such note orinstrument, in the hands of any purchaser or holder, is subject to the same 
defenses as in the hands of the original owner or holder. 

§ 332. How negotiable bonds are made non-negotiable—The owner or holder of any 
corporate or municipal bond or obligation (except such as are designated to circulate 
as money, payable to bearer), heretofore or hereafter issued in and payable in this 
State, but not registered in pursuance of any State law, may make such bond or obli- 
gation, or the interest coupon accompanying the same, non-negotiable, by subscribing 
his name to a statement indorsed thereon that such bond, obligation or coupon is his 
property; and thereon the principal sum therein mentioned is payable only to such owner 
or holder, or his legal representatives or assigns, unless such bond, obligation or coupon 
be transferred by indorsement in blank, or payable to bearer, or to order, with the addi- 
tion of the assignor’s place of residence, 


Law of Partnerships 


DEFINITION.—‘‘A contract of partnership is one by which two or more 
persons agree to carry on a business for their common benefit, each contribut- 
ing property or services, and having a community of interest in the profits. 
It is in effect a contract of mutual agency, each partner acting as a principal 
in his own behalf and as agent for his copartner.”’ (Karrick v. Hannaman, 
168 U. S. 328.) 

FORMATION AND ELEMENTS.— 

By Contract.—A partnership is the result of a contract which at common 
law may be oral or written. ‘‘There is no such thing as a partnership by 
implication of law. The relation inter se is founded in voluntary contract, 
and cannot exist independent of it.”’ (Wilson’s Exrs. vy. Cobb’s Ears., 28 
N. J. Eq. 177.) The contract must be enforcible and contain all elements 
necessary to support a simple contract in so far as it relates to capacity of 
parties, consideration and purpose. 

Purpose.—A partnership may be formed for any purpose agreed to by the 
parties which does not contravene the law. (Sampson v. Shaw, 101 Mass. 
145.) A partnership formed for illegal purposes or carrying on a legal business 
in an illegal manner is not recognized by the courts and no assistance will 
be given to enforce its claims, compel members to account, or contribute 
for losses. (McMullen v. Hoffman, 174 U. 8. 639.) 

Community of Interest.—‘'In every partnership there is a community of 
interest, but every community of interest does not create a partnership. 
There must be a joint ownership of the partnership funds, as a joint right 
of control over them and also an agreement to share the profits and losses 
arising therefrom.’’ (Sodiker v. Applegate, 24 W. Va. 411.) ‘‘ Partnership 
involves community of interest in some lawful commerce or business for the 
conduct of which the parties are mutually agents for each other—but with 
general powers within the scope of the business; which powers they can 
restrict by agreement to the extent of making one the sole agent of the rest 
of the business.’’ (Brotherton v. Gilchrist, 144 Mich. 274.) 

Sharing Profits.—Sharing profits of a business raises a presumption that 
there is a partnership, which, however, is not conclusive. ‘‘The tendency 
of the modern authorities is toward the doctrine that the sharing of profits 
is evidence that he who shares them is a partner, but not conclusive evidence, 
the true test being whether there is such a participation in or sharing. of the 
profits as to constitute the relation of principal and agent between the person 
taking the profits and those actually carrying on the business. The inten- 
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tion of the ‘parties must control. The relation of partners is formed by 
contract, or by the acts of the parties which amount toa contract. If there 
is no partnership inter se, there can be none as to third parties, unless a 
party by his acts has put himself in such a position that he is estopped from 
denying that he is a partner.’’ (Johnson v. Rothschild, 63 Ark. 518.) 

Business in Common.—To have a partnership there must be merged into 
a common business the individual property, interests, rights, and powers of 
the associates so that they are coprincipals in the business. (Bendell v. 
Hettrick, 35 N. Y. Sup. Ct. 45; Meserve v. Andrews, 104 Mass. 360.) 

Single Ventures.—Although a partnership can and may be formed for a 
single venture, in the absence of express agreement it is necessary to make 
inquiries to determine if a partnership exists, or whether there is not some 
other relation, as joint tenancy or tenancy in common. If the partners have 
contributed to a common fund from which purchases were made for the 
venture, a partnership will be inferred; otherwise not. (Guibert v. Saunders, 
10 N. Y. St. 43; Clark v. Sidway, 142 U. S. 682.) 

Farming on Shares.—‘‘An agreement between two parties that one shall 
furnish a farm with a certain amount of teams and labor and the other shall 
manage the farm and give certain labor, the crops to be divided, does not 
constitute a partnership.”’ (Blue v. Leathers, 15 Ill. 32.) ; 

Share of Profits as Compensation.—In and of itself a share of the profits 
given as compensation does not create the relation of partnership in the 
absence of other elements, as a community of interest and rights as a partner. 
(Grapel v. Hodges, 112 N. Y. 419; Gentry v. Singleton, 128 Fed. 679.) 

Sharing Profits and Losses.—‘‘A mere agreement to share profits and 
losses does not constitute persons partners inter se.’’ (McDonald v. Matney, 
82 Mo. 358.) The other elements heretofore mentioned are necessary, 

Formation by Estoppel.—The doctrine of estoppel is not applied very often 
in establishing the relation of partnership among the members themselves. 
It is, however, applicable in such cases where one has availed himself of the 
benefits of an apparent partnership and who then denies being a partner to 
to the injury of his copartner. (Pierce v. Whitley, 39 Ala. 172; McStea v. 
Matthews, 50 N. Y. 166.) 


PARTNERSHIP RELATIONS.— 

As to Outside Parties.—Persons who as a result of contract become partners 
among themselves are considered and held as partners as to third parties. 
‘“A partnership, as to third persons, can only arise either by contract between 
the parties themselves, by implication of law arising from a contract which 
does not make them partners as to each other but does make them partners 
as to third persons, or by some act or declaration of the partners by which 
third persons are reasonably led to suppose that the partnership exists.’ 
(Ernstein v. Gourdin, Fed. Case No. 4320.) 

By Estoppel.—A person although not a partner in fact will be held liable 
as one where he held himself out as a partner so that others were led to deal 
with him. ‘‘The theory upon which such a liability arises is that persons 
who hold themselves out to the world as partners by dealing in such a manner 
as to create the appearance of partnership to the injury of innocent third 
parties, are estopped from denying that their actual relation is not what 
their acts would seem to indicate it to be.’’ (Clark v. Rumsey, 59 N. Y. 
App. Div. 435.) 

Dormant Partner.—A dormant partner is one whose connection with the 
firm is unknown to the general public and who takes no active interest in the 
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management. The relation is the result of contract and on retirement he | 
need not give notice to trade creditors or the public to escape liability. | 

Partnershij) Property.—All property contributed by partners or subse- | 
quently acquired becomes firm property, as well as all profits accrued during | 
the operation of the business. (Wilson v. Cobb, 29 N. J. Eq. 361.) | 

Real Estate.—Real estate contributed by one of the partners becomes | 
partnership property. Where such property is purchased with partnership 
funds it is firm property even if title is taken in the name of one partner | 
only, who then holds it as a constructive trustee. ‘‘Real estate purchased 
with partnership funds for partnership uses, though the title be taken in the 
name of one partner, is in equity treated as personal property, so far as is 
necessary to pay the debts of the partnership and adjust the equities of the 
partners.”’ (Shanks v. Klein, 104 U.S. 18.) 

RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES—1. AS TO PARTNERS.— 

Trust Relations.—The partnership relation is one requiring utmost good | 
faith in the dealings of the partners among themselves during the continuance 
of the partnership. This trust relation extends from the very first negotia- 
tion leading to the formation of the partnership to the time for dissolution. 
(Butler v. Prentice, 158 N. Y. 49.) 

Capital of the Firm.—The capital of the firm consists of what is contributed 
by the members, which becomes firm property, and any profits earned less 
the liabilities due creditors. 

Advances and Loans.—In the absence of agreement the sums contributed 
by partners beyond their capital investment are treated as loans and advances 
eae eee they are entitled to be reimbursed. (Topping v. Paddock, 92 Ml. 
92. 

Interest.—Interest does not accrue to partners on their balances until after 
the balance is struck and thenonly by agreement. A partner’s capital does 
not bear interest unless expressly agreed on by the partners. 

Interest on Advances.—The modern rule on this subject is that a partner 
who has made a cash loan to his firm over and above his capital requirement 
is entitled to interest at the legal rate without an express agreement with his 
copartners. (lodgers v. Clement, 162 N. Y. 422; Winchester v. Glazier, 
152 Mass. 316.) 

Management.—In the absence of agreement, every partner is entitled to a 
share in the management of the business and in ease of disagreement the 
majority governs. (Livingston v. Lynch, 4 Johns Ch. 573.) 

Books of Account.—The partnership books of account should be kept at 
the firm’s place of business, accessible to each partner, and entries made by 
anyone will be construed as conclusive as to him. Where all partners have 
access to the books they will be deemed accurate. The correctness of books 
kept by one partner can be questioned by another. Any of these presump- 
tions may be rebutted by the parties. (Tallmadge v. Penoyer, 35 Barb. 
[Nau Je120;) 

Statement of Accounts.—‘‘Statements of account, whether taking the 
form of periodical balances on the firm’s books or of formal documents 
interchanged among the partners, are generally conclusive upon the partners, 
unless impeachable because of fraud or mutual mistake. It is the duty of 
each partner to examine such accountings and complain promptly of any 
mistakes therein. Failure to do this and consequent. acquiescence in the 
correctness of the statements operate ordinarily as a bar to any subsequent 

,claim inconsistent with them.’’ (30 Cyc. 448.) 
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Reimbursement for Expense.—A partner is entitled to reimbursement 
for expenditures made by him on behalf of the firm. 

Salary and Services.— Unless agreed to by the partners the members are not 
entitled to salary, and where no agreement exists to the contrary they must 
devote their_entire time and effort to partnership affairs. 

Sharing Profits.—In the absence of agreement the partners share profits 
equally regardless of the inequality of capital and services contributed by 
them. (Hvans v. Warner, 20 N. Y. App. Div. 230; Kimberly v. Arms, 129 
WisS 751 2>) 

Conflict of Interests—Partner Dealing with Outsiders.—By reason of .the 
relation of partnership requiring a partner to devote himself personally to 
the purposes of the firm, the courts scrutinize carefully the transactions of a 
partner in his individual capacity with outside parties and will compel the 
partner to account to the firm for all profit arising from such transactions if 
the partner’s personal interest and those of the firm are in conflict. (Bloom v. 
Lofgren, 64 Minn. 1.) 

Transactions Prohibited.—A partner cannot use partnership funds to pay 
personal debts, gain secret profits from the firm, or use firm property for 
individual benefit unless specifically authorized by the other partners. 

Legal Action Between Partners.—One partner cannot sue another at law 
in regard to partnership matters until the partnership has been dissolved and 
there has been an accounting. (Mitchell v. Tonkin, 109 App. Div. [N. Y.] 165.) 


2. AS TO OUTSIDE PARTIES.— 

Partners’ Status.—Each member of a partnership is an agent for all the 
others in the firm business (Andrews v. Congar, 131 U.S. 26) and ‘‘a partner 
is bound by the act of his copartner within the scope of the business of the 
firm, even if that act be fraudulent as between the PETER ” (Capelle v. 
Hall, Fed. Case No. 2391.) 

Firm Name.—Where a partnership has adopted a firm name it will be 
bound only by transactions made and running in that name, unless they 
consent and ratify to the use of some other name. (Palmer vy. Stephens, 
1 Den. [N. Y.] 471.) 

Buying and Selling.—Each partner has implied authority to bind the firm 
through contract for the purchase and sale of property usually dealt with in 
the course of the partnership business. 

Sale of Real Estate.— Without express authority from the other members 
a partner has no authority to sell and convey real estate belonging to the 
firm (Calder v. Creditors, 47 La. Ann. 346), unless the real estate by agreement 
or by reason of the nature of the business is regarded as personalty (Rooelsky v. 
Brown, 92 Ala. 522). 

Disposing of Entire Property.—‘‘ A transfer, by only one of several partners, 
of all the firm property, not made for partnership purposes, nor in payment 
of a creditor, nor as an assignment of firm property in the due course of 
business, nor as security for an antecedent debt, is void. (Freemen vy. 
Abramson, 30 Mise. [N. Y.] 101.) 

Releases and Settlements.—A partner has authority to release claims of 
the partnership and make settlement of transactions within the scope of the 
partnership business. 

Negotiable Paper.—Within the scope of the firm’s business a partner has 
authority to negotiate commercial: paper for the partnership business. (Sil- 
vermann v, Chase, 90 Ill. 37; Rumsey v. Briggs, 139 N. Y. 323.) He has, 
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however, no authority to bind the firm by accommodation indorsement 
without their consent. (Beach v. State Bank, 2 Ind. 488.) 

“The theory upon which one partner may bind his copartners by the use 
of the partnership name upon commercial paper, or other parol contracts, 
is that a confidence is reposed which amounts to a power or authority to 
each partner to bind the firm by contracts in matters relating to the business 
of the partnership. But this power is circumscribed and limited to contracts 
within the scope of the partnership business.”’ (Elliott v. Dudley, 19 Barb. 
[INE Y-]826)) 

Suretyship and Guaranty.—One partner cannot bind the firm as guarantor 
or surety for a third person, without the assent or ratification of the other 
partners. (Avery v. Rowall, 59 Wis. 82.) 

Arbitration. A partner cannot bind his copartners by submission of part- 
nership matters to arbitration. (Karthaus v. Yilasy Ferrer, 26 U. S. 222.) 

Torts.—General rule: ‘‘A defendant cannot be held liable for the tortious 
act of another on the ground that they were partners, except upon proof that 
the partnership in fact existed at the time, and that the act was done in rela- 
tion to the partnership business, with the knowledge and approval or ratifi- 
cation of such defendant, or that it was plainly for the benefit of the firm, 
and was committed in the usual and ordinary prosecution of the business 


which the partner committing it was accustomed to transact.’”’ (Shapard v. 
Hynes, 104 Fed. 45.) 


RIGHTS AND REMEDIES OF CREDITORS.— 

Marshaling of Assets.—This refers to the application of assets to the 
liquidation of debts of the firm and the individual members thereof, and 
applies where firm assets and individual assets of its members are before a 
court of equity for distribution, as in the case of insolvency of the firm and 
of its members individually. (United States v. Lewis, 92 U. S. 618.) The 
tule then is that firm debts must be paid out of firm property, and private 
debts out of private property; and no resort can be had by the one class of 
creditors to the fund belonging to the other until their own fund has been 
first exhausted. (Pahlman v. Graves, 26 Ill. 405.) 

Creditors of a partnership can look only to the surplus of the separate 
estate of the members of the firm after the payment of the separate debts, 
and separate creditors can seek indemnity only from the surplus of the joint 
fund after the satisfaction of joint creditors. (McCulloh v. Dashiells Adm., 
1 Har. & G. 96.) 

Real Estate.—Real estate of the firm even though in the name of but one 
or more partners is treated as a firm asset available for liquidation of firm 
debts in preference to the claims of the individual partners. (Standish v. 
Babcock, 52 N. J. Eq. 628.) 

Creditors of Individual Partners.—A creditor of an individual partner in 
seeking to satisfy his claim from partnership property is confined to the share 
of the partner in the firm assets after all firm liabilities are met. It is not 
any particular piece of property but an interest in the firm assets after the 
settlement of firm accounts, which is applicable to a partner’s separate debts. 
{Atwood v. Meredith, 37 Miss. 635.) 


DISSOLUTION.— 

Retirement or Admission of Partner.—Under the common law the retire- 
ment or admission of a partner resulted in the creation of a new firm and 
a dissolution of the old one unless the partners agree in their partnership 
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contract that the admission or retirement of members shall not work a disso- 
lution. (Rand v. Wright, 141 Ind. 226.) 

Use of Firm Name.—The continuance of the use of a firm name after 

dissolution may be acquired by the remaining partners by purchase or agree- 
ment. It is, however, not an inherent right and in the absence of such 
agreement it is held that the continuing partners have no right to continue 
to use the firm name. (Morgan v. Schuyler, 79 N. Y. 490.) : 
' Good-Will.—The good-will of a business is property capable of being sold. 
Generally it passes with a business and in the sale or retirement of a partner 
the good-will continues with the remaining members conducting the business 
and passes to them under the agreement of sale or continuance of the business 
even though no specific mention is made of the intangible asset. (Steinfeld 
v. National Shirt Waist Co., in re good-will, see 20 Cyc. 1278.) 

Liability of Retiring Partner.—A retiring partner remains liable for debts 
contracted before his retirement even though his copartners have agreed to 
Rea the liabilities and discharge the obligations. (Penn vy. Fogler, 182 
Ill. 76. 

Notice by Retiring Partner.—A retiring partner is liable not only for debts 
contracted by the firm before his retirement but also for subsequent debts 
unless he has given notice of his retirement. That notice must be actual 
notice in the case of former creditors and constructive notice to the trade in 
general, which is done as a rule by sending letters or announcements to the 
former creditors and newspaper announcements to the trade in general. 

Novation.—Novation is established and the retiring partner discharged 
of liability for debts of the firm where creditors, with knowledge of the con- 
tinuing partner’s agreement to assume the debts, enter into a totally new 
agreement with him entirely changing the nature of the debt. (Harris v. 
Lindsay, Fed. Case No. 6123; Regester v. Dodge, 61 How. Prac. 107.) 

Death of Partner.—In the absence of agreement, death terminates the part- 
nership and the surviving partner has the exclusive right to liquidate the 
affairs of the firm, but not the right to subject the estate of the deceased 
partner to any new obligations. 

Rights of Widow and Heirs.—The interest of a deceased partner in part-_ 
nership real estate descends to his heirs at law, subject to the debts of the 
partnership and the equities of the remaining partners, in accordance with 
real estate law, unless the partnership agreement treats the real estate as 
personal property by équitable conversion, in which case distribution follows 
the law of personalty. 

Accounting and Settlement.—The surviving partner must account to the 
estate of the deceased partner for his interest in the firm at a fair valuation, 
and if he fails, he can be compelled to present such an accounting by the 
proper probate courts. (Clausen v. Privogel, 114 App. Div. [N. Y.] 455; 
Leland vy. Newton, 102 Mass. 350.) 


TERMINATION OF PARTNERSHIP.— 
Partnership at Will.—A partnership at will is one in which no definite 
time or term is fixed and which may be terminated by a member at any 


‘time by giving notice to all the other partners. 


Fixed Term.—A partnership is terminated by efflux of time where a fixed 
time is agreed upon by the partners. This may, however, be changed sub- 
sequently by mutual consent. 

Death, Insanity, or Bankruptcy of Partner.—Dissolves partnership ipso 


facto. 
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Accounting.—On dissolution each partner is entitled to an accounting from 
each one of his other partners on all matters relating to partnership transac- 
tions. (Lorch v. Hull, 178 N. Y. 9; Mellor v. Smither, 114 Fed. 116.)) in: 
the absence of fraud or mistake an accounting and settlement between 
partners at the time of dissolution is binding on the partners and is a good 
defense in an action by any one to require further settlement. (Wells v. 
Erstein, 24 La. Ann. 317.) 

THE UNIFORM PARTNERSHIP ACT.—The desirability of having 
uniform laws throughout the country, particularly in so far as they relate 
to business, is generally recognized. Many states have adopted a number 
of the uniform laws devised by the commissioners appointed for that purpose; 
the most generally known are the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law and 
the Uniform Sales Act. 


States and territories which have adopted the Uniform Partnership Act are 
as follows: 


Alaska Michigan cs Tennessee 

Idaho Minnesota Utah 

Illinois New Jersey Virginia 

Maryland New York Wisconsin 

Massachusetts Pennsylvania Wyoming 
Law of Agency 


DEFINITION.—Briefly, an agent may be defined as ‘‘one who acts for, 
or in place of, another denominated the principal, in virtue of power or 
authority conferred by the latter, to whom an account must be rendered.”’ 
(Rowe v. Rand, 111 Ind. 206.) 

The relationship of agency is comprehensively defined by Mechem as: 
“A legal relation, founded upon the express or implied contract of the parties 
or created by law, by virtue of which one party, the agent, is employed and 
authorized to represent and act for the other, the principal, in business 
dealings with third persons.” 

An agent may be known as such or may be known under a distinctive title, 
as attorney, consignee, clerk, factor, etc. 

OTHER SIMILAR RELATIONS.—Since the law differs as to agency, 
master and servant, independent contractor, licensee, and trustee, the dis- 
tinctive features of each will be discussed. 

Servant.— The words ‘agent and servant’ are not wholly synonymous; 
both, however, relate to voluntary action under employment, and each 
expresses the idea of service. The service performed by a servant for his 
employer may not be inferior in degree to work done by an agent for his 
principal. A servant is a worker for another under an express or implied 
employment, so also is an agent, only he works, not only for, but in the place 
of, his principal.”’ (Reo v. Treadwell, 69 Cal. 226.) The California Civil 
Code defines an agent as one who represents another in dealings with third 
persons and in No. 2295 defines a servant as one employed to render personal 
service entirely under the direction and con'trol of the employer. While the 
relationship is similar and the cases not in harmony to produce a rule of 
universal application to differentiate between agent and servant, the dis- 
tinction made by the California Civil Code is probably the best test. This 
may be summarized: An agent is employed to establish contractual relations | 
between his principal and third persons, whereas a servant is not. 
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Independent Contractor.—A principal is liable for the acts of his agent 
while acting within the scope of his authority, whereas the acts of an inde- 
pendent contractor are his own for which he alone is responsible. The 
distinguishing feature lies in the retention and control of the means of carrying 
out the object of the relationship. If the employer retains the right of 
general control and management of the work, he makes the employee his 
agent, but if the employer leaves the choice of means and methods, he makes 
him an independent contractor. (Lawrence v. Shipman, 36 Conn. 586.) 

Licensee.—A licensee is one receiving permission to do a certain thing for 
which the one granting the permission is not responsible. Murphy v. 
Emigration Com. (28 N. Y. 134) holds: ‘‘In some cases permission is granted 
by one person to another which under the conditions may amount to a mere 
license to do some act or acts on his own responsibility.”’ 

Trusteeship.— While an agent and a trustee are similar in that they hold 
a fiduciary relation to their principal and cestui que trust, respectively, the 
essential difference lies in the title to property. In a trusteeship the title 
lies in the trustee but in agency the title remains in the principal. 

WHO MAY BE A PRINCIPAL.—“‘‘Any person capable of transacting his 
own business may appoint an agent to act in his behalf in all ordinary affairs 
of life.” (Caley v. Morgan, 114 Ind. 350.) <A person must be swi juris, i.e., 
capable of entering into an enforcible contract before he can become a prin-~ 
cipal. There are certain personal affairs which cannot be delegated to an 
agent, such as contracting a marriage or making a will. Citizens of nations 
at war with one another cannot become principal or agent of one another. 


WHO MAY BE AN AGENT.—The general rule is that anyone may act 
as an agent except an insane person incapable of following instructions or of 
exercising discretion, or an infant of tender years. A person having interests 
incompatible with those of the principal is disqualified under the law to take 
the agency. 

METHOD OF CREATING AGENCY.—Agency may be created by 
contract, express or implied, estoppel, operation of law and necessity, and 
ratification. 

Creation by Express Contract.—To establish the relation of agency by 
contract, all the elements necessary to support a simple executory contract 
are necessary, which are as follows: 

Mutual assent—must be contract of employment, express or implied. 

Consideration is required in executory contract to act as agent.’ 

Intention—implied or express. 

Notification—agent must be notified before appointment becomes 
effective. 


In general, no particular form or words are necessary so long as the context 
fulfils the above requirements. 

In certain instances the statute law requires certain formalities, as in 
writing or.under seal. The purpose of the agency governs in such cases and 
rests on the principle that an agent’s authority must be of the same degree 
as the acts he is called on to do. If he is to execute sealed instruments his 
authority must be under seal, likewise if the law (Statute of Frauds, for 
instance) requires him to execute contracts in writing, his authority or 
appointment must be in writing. 

Creation by Implied Contract.—Probably the most common method of 
creating agencies is where the relationship is implied from the surrounding 
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facts and circumstances, as where, for instance, from the course or previous 
dealings, habits, or actions of the principal it is implied that another is his 
agent. An agent under an implied contract is a real agent with all the rights 
and liabilities of an agent in his relations with his principal and outside parties. 

Creation by Estoppel.—An agency created under the doctrine of estoppel 
is one implied under the law for the protection of outside parties wherein the 
principal is held responsible for the acts of the apparent agent. The agent 
in fact is no agent at all and as to the principal he has no rights. The ele- 
ments necessary to establish an agency by estoppel are: 


1. A false holding out by a person that he is the principal. 

2. Reliance by third parties on such holding out. 

3. Parting with value by the third party as a result of the actions 
indicated in (1) and (2). 

The false holding out may be done by words, acts, past dealings, particular 
circumstances, or any combination of them which would lead a reasonably 
prudent person to believe that the facts were true. Parting with value means 
giving up any legal right whereby his position is changed. The rule is that, 
‘“‘where one has reasonably and in good faith been led to believe from the 
appearance of authority which a principal permits his agent to have and 
because of such belief has in good faith dealt with the agent, the principal 
will not be allowed to deny.the agency, to the prejudice of one so dealing.” 
(Columbia Mills Co. v. Nat. Bank of Commerce, 52 Minn. 224.) 

Creation by Operation of Law.—During the continuance of certain legal 
relations between parties the courts imply that an agency exists. Such 
relations are in: 


1. Partnership, where each partner is an agent for the firm and can 
bind the firm within the sphere of activities usually found in such a 
business. In a trading firm a partner may bind the firm to contracts 
of the busines;, and issue commercial paper in the firm name. However, 
in a non-trading firm, such as a partnership of professional men, account- 
ants, lawyers, etc., a partner’s agency for the firm is more restricted. 
For instance, he never has authority, unless expressly given to him by 
the other parties, to issue commercial paper. 

2. Husband and wife, where the law implies that the wife is the agent 
of the husband to purchase necessities of life for herself and children. 
These necessities are such food, clothing, and articles as are reasonably 
required for the health and comfort of persons in the station of life of 
the husband and wife. 


Creation by Ratification.—An unauthorized act of a person in behalf of 
another may be ratified by such other, thereby constituting the person an 
agent from the beginning. It is ‘‘the voluntary assumption, on full informa- 
tion, of an unauthorized act or agreement by the party in whose behalf it 
was done or made.”’ (St. Louis Gunning Adv. Co. v. Wanamaker, 115 Mo. 
App. 270.) Such ratification is equivalent to original authority of the agent 
and confirms this act but does not change or make a new contract. 

In ratification there must be some authority which the agent has exceeded. 
The act must have been done in the name of a known or ascertainable prin- 
cipal who exists. The principal must have been competent as such when 
the act was done and must have full knowledge of all material elements of 
the act before ratification is effective. The act or transaction must be 
ratified in its entirety and cannot be accepted in part and rejected in part 
without the consent of the party with whom the contract was made. 
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To make ratification effective it must be communicated and must follow 
the general rule required to give the agent his original authority. ‘‘ The 
ratification of a contract requires the same observance of the same formalities 
as the making of a valid contract.”” (Acuna v. Ilailo, 2 Philippine 217.) 

Ratification does not equal authority in the following. Third parties are 
not bound by the act of the agent in such cases until the act is ratified by the 
principal. After an unauthorized contract is made by an agent, exceeding’ 
his authority, and outside parties have acquired an interest in the subject 
matter, they are protected in their interest provided it was obtained without 
knowledge on their part of the unauthorized contract, and before ratification. 

Creation by Adoption.—An act by an ostensible agent may be adopted by 
a principal as his act, thereby obtaining the rights and incurring the liabilities 
of the relationship of principal and agent. 

Distinction Between Ratification and Adoption.—‘‘In their primary sig- 
nificance, there is a manifest distinction between ‘adoption’ and ‘ratification.’ 
The one signifies to take and receive as one’s own that with reference to 
which there existed no prior relation either colorable or otherwise; while the 
other is a confirmation, approval or sanctioning of a previous act, or an act 
done in the name or on behalf of the party ratifying, without sufficient or 
legal authority, that is to say, the confirmation of a voidable act.”’ (Schreyer 
v. Turner Flouring Mills Co., 29 Or. 1.) 


REPUDIATION.—A principal must have full knowledge before he can be 
deemed to ratify the acts of his agent. If he wishes to repudiate the acts of 
an agent who has exceeded his authority, he must do it with reasonable 
promptness. ‘‘The cases abound in such remarks as that a principal must 


- disavow the conduct of an agent done in excess of authority, in a reasonable 


time after getting notice of it, on pain of being deemed to have assented to 
the conduct.” (St. Louis Gunning Adv. Co. v. Wanamaker, 115 Mo. App. 270.) 
In case the act is that of a person having no authority at all as an agent, 
repudiation is not called for. ‘‘A failure to disavow the act of a mere volunteer 
who meddlingly assumes to act without authority, as the agent of another, 
will not constitute a ratification.”’ . (Robbins v. Blanding,’”’ 87 Minn. 246.) 


KINDS OF AGENTS.— 

General Agent.—One appointed or held out as such by his principal to 
conduct all of his business or all of a particular business. His authority is 
general and the principal is bound to outsiders by all the acts of such an 
agent within the scope of his authority, even though it is beyond the specific 
instructions of the agent. 

Special Agent.—One appointed for a single act or specific purpose, limited 
by the restrictions imposed by the principal, who is bound only by acts of 
the agent expressly authorized by him. All persons dealing with a special 
agent must ascertain the extent of his authority and failure to do so is at 
their peril. 

Public Agent.—Those who act for government, state, city, or other political 
subdivision of a nation. 

Ostensible Agent.—‘‘One whom the principal, either intentionally or by 
want of ordinary care, induces third persons to believe to be his agent, 
although he has not, either expressly or by implication conferred authority 
on him.’”’ (Farmers etc. Bank v. Butchers etc. Bank, 16 N. Y. 125.) 

Joint Agents.—Two or more persons authorized to act together for another 
are joint agents. To bind the principal they must act together. The acts 
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of less than all are not binding on the principal unless specifically authorized 
by the principal. 

Subagents.—A fundamental proposition in law is that a delegated authority 
cannot itself be delegated. For instance, a director of a.corporation elected 
by stockholders cannot delegate his duties as director to another. Likewise, 


any other agent cannot delegate his authority to a subagent, unless specifically , 


authorized, on the ground that agency is a personal trust calling for the 
exercise of skill and discretion on which the principal relies. 
TERMINATION OF THE AGENCY.—The relation of agency may be 
terminated: (1) by acts of the parties, or (2) by operation of law. 
1. Acts of the Parties.— 


(a) At will—where no time limit or definite object is set forth. 

(b) Agreement—the principal and agent may contract that the agency 
shall cease. 

(c) Expiration of the time in the original contract of agency or the time 
of its subsequent extension. 

(d) Completion of the objects of the agency as originally agreed upon. 

(e) Revocation of authority by the principal, who may terminate the 
agency except where the agency is irrevocable. 

(f) Renunciation of the agency by the agent. 


In revocation and renunciation the principal and agent, respectively, are 
liable for damages for a breach of contract except where the other party 
contributes cause. In renunciation such cause would be the failure of the 
principal to furnish the place, tools, or the facilities, or in revocation would be 
where the agent» became incapacitated or refused to do his duties. 


2. Operation of Law.—The relation of agency may be terminated by opera-~ — 


tion of law by any one of the following acts: 


(a) Death of principal or agent. The estate of neither party can be 
held for completion of performance or for subsequent earnings. 

(b) Insanity of principal or agent. 

(c) Bankruptcy of either party will terminate an agency relating to 
property of the one adjudicated bankrupt. 

(d) War between nations terminates, with few exceptions, the relation 
of agency between the citizens of the respective countries at war. 

(e) Destruction or loss of control of the subject matter of the agency; 
change of legal status of principal or agent brought about by oper- 
ation of the civil or criminal law, as arrest, imprisonment of one 
of the parties, dissolution of corporation or partnership; or where 
the agent’s interest becomes adverse to the principal. 

(f) Changes in the law making the agency illegal, as where enactment 
of the prohibition law terminated agencies for the sale of wines, 
liquors, etc. 

IRREVOCABLE AGENCY.— 

Agency Coupled with an Interest.—When an agent has an interest of his 
own in the subject matter of the agency, the agency is irrevocable and he is 
said to have an agency coupled with an interest. ‘‘These are irrevocable 
by the act of the principal for they are founded upon sufficient consideration 
and created to subserve purposes in which another has an interest.”’ (Bonney 
v. Smith, 17 Ill. 581.) 

Change of Position of Agent.—Where an agent within the scope of his 
authority enters into contractual relations as agent with outside parties 
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whereby he would be personally liable, the agency is irrevocable, as for 
instance, if he personally warrants on proper authority goods sold for his 
principal who agreed to meet claims under such a warranty. 


RELATION OF PRINCIPAL AND AGENT—1. DUTIES OF AGENT.— 

Instructions.—‘‘It is a well-established rule of law that an agent is bound 
to execute the orders of his principal whenever for a valuable consideration 
he has undertaken to perform them, whether reasonable or not, unless pre- 
vented by some unavoidable accident without default on his part, or unless 
the instructions require him to do an illegal or immoral act.’ (Rectsherd v. 
St. Lowis Accom. Bank, 47 Mo. 181.) 

Loyalty.—As the agency relation is of a fiduciary nature, utmost good faith 
is required of the agent, whose interest cannot become antagonistic to those 
of his principal, nor can he act for two parties of opposing interests without 
the consent of both parties. ‘‘The law is now well settled that the relation- 
ship of principal and agent is one involving confidence, and it is the duty of 
every agent to act with the most perfect good faith towards his principal, 
and not in any way to abuse the confidence reposed in him.’”’ (Pommerende 
v. Bate, 3 Sask. L. 51.) 

Render Proper Accounts.—‘‘It is elementary law that all profit made or 
advantage gained by an agent in the execution of his agency belongs to the 
principal and it is immaterial whether that advantage is the result of the 
performance or violation of the agent’s duty.’’ (Wells v. Cochran, 84 Nebr. 
278.) ‘‘As to the duty of an agent, while acting for and on behalf of his 
principal, there can be no doubt. When the character and nature of the 
business in which he is employed requires it, he should keep full, accurate 
and regular accounts of all his transactions, of his payments and disburse- 
ments, and should render, at all proper times, an account thereof to his 
principal, without suppression, concealment or overcharge. This duty is 
incident to the relation, and arises from the nature of his employment.” 
(Gallup v. Merrill, 40 Vt. 133.) 

Keep Principal’s Property Separate from His Own.—It is an important 
duty of an agent to keep separate and distinct from his own the property 
of his principal. If he fails to do so and loss of intermingled funds or property, 
his own and his principal’s, results he is personally liable for such loss. 

Skill and Diligence.—Competent skill as well as fidelity may he legally 
demanded of an agent, and for a deficiency in either he is responsible. (Red- 
field v. Davis, 6 Conn. 439.) 


2. DUTIES OF THE PRINCIPAL.— 

To Provide Facilities ——The primary duty of the principal is to provide 
proper facilities to carry out the purposes of the agency. 

Reimbursement for Expenditures.—The principal is liable for reasonable 
disbursements or expenses incurred by the agent in good faith in carrying out 
the purpose of the agency. The agent has a particular lien for such expenses 
as well as for commissions on property of the principal coming into possession 
of the agent in the course of his employment. 

Compensation.—The agent is entitled to the compensation agreed upon, 
or if no amount is stipulated the reasonable value of the service, or the usual 
compensation for such service as determined by custom or usage of the trade. 
This compensation may be salary, wages, or commissions. As a general 
rule, where the compensation is by way of salary or wages, the principal is 
liable whether he accepts the result of the labor or not. On the other hand, 
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the rights of the agent to commissions are not completed until the purpose of 
the agency is performed. 


RELATION OF AGENT AND OUTSIDE PARTIES—1. DUTY OF | 
AGENT.— | 

Implied Warranty of Authority——A person who holds himself out as an 
agent impliedly warrants that he is such an agent. If anyone deals with him 
in good faith and finds that he has no such authority, the agent may be held 
personally as a principal. 

Undisclosed Principal.—lIt is the duty of an agent to disclose his principal; 
if he fails to do so he will be held as a principal. (Hamlin v. Abell, 120 Mo. 
188.) ‘It is a well recognized rule of law that where an agent conceals the 
fact of his agency and enters into a contract in his own name, he may be | 
treated as a principal by the party with whom he deals and may be held 
liable on the contract to the same extent as if he were in fact a principal in 
interest.”’ (Whitney v. Wocdmansee, 15 Idaho 735.) 

The outside party may elect to hold either the principal or the agent. The 
principal cannot be held where: 


1. The outside party has conclusively decided to hold the agent only. 

2. Where the contract is part of a negotiable instrument. 

3. Where the contract is signed and sealed in the name of the third 
party and the agent only. 


The rule of the law in these instances is that only the parties whose names 
are signed to the contract are bound. 


2. PUBLIC AGENTS.—Public officers, i.e., officers of the nation, state, or 
any political subdivision, have only such authority as is vested in them by. | 
statute. If they exceed that authority they are personally liable. They are |} 
also personally liable for torts, omissions of duty, negligence, and wrongful 
acts even though done in the discharge of their duties. 

RELATION OF PRINCIPAL TO THIRD PARTIES.—The acts of an |} 
agent within the scope of his authority are binding upon the principal if such 
principal is made known. ‘‘ The maxim of respondeat superior is founded on 
the principle that he who expects to derive advantage from an act which is 
done by another for him must answer for any injury which another may 
sustain from it.’’ (Barker v. Chicago etc. R. Co., 243 Ill. 482.) This doctrine 
is not confined to the contractual relations entered into by the agent on 
behalf of his principal. It includes frauds of the agent, his negligence and 
torts committed while executing the purposes of the agency. The principal 
is not liable for torts committed by an agent outside the scope of his duties 
or authority. 

Knowledge coming to the agent is notice to the principal. The knowledge | 
or notice must apply to the purpose of the agency to be binding on the 
principal. Admissions made by an agent on matters pertaining to the 
agency may be proved against the principal as his own admissions. 

Crimes committed by an agent are not chargeable against the principal 
even though committed by the agent while transacting the purpose of the 
agency, unless the principal directed or knowingly permitted the agent to | 
commit the crimes. 

DUTIES OF THIRD PARTIES.—Persons dealing with agents should 
inquire into the authority of the agent; failure to do so is at their peril. 
“Where the nature of the transactions with an agent shows that his power | 
must necessarily be contained in a written document, persons dealing with | 


| 
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him are charged with the duty of inquiring as to the extent of his authority 
and can recover for no loss, resulting from their failure to discharge this 
duty.” (2 C. J. Agency, citing Thomas Gibson Co. v. Carlisle, 3 Ohio 8. 
Ome 7) 


AUTHORITY OF AN AGENT.—Acts of a person acting as an agent but 
without authority are not binding on the presumed principal. The agent 
alone can be held liable. 

The express authority of an agent is that set forth specifically, written or 
oral, when the agency is created. 

The implied authority is that which is necessary and usual to carry out the 
agency. “The implied powers and authority of an agent depend largely 
upon the circumstances in each case, and upon what is necessary or reasonable 
to enable him to effect the purpose of his agency.”’ (Nat. Bank of Republic v. 
Baltimore Old Town Bank, 112 Fed. 726.) 

“Direct authority will carry with it by implication of law such powers as 
are suitable and reasonably necessary to accomplish the intended purpcses, 
although no secondary or incidental powers were mentioned between the 
principal and agent.’’ (Hacket v. Van Frank, 105 Mo. App. 384.) 


AUTHORITY OF AGENTS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES.—The general 
rule is that an agent’s authority must be of equal tenor as the acts he is 
required to do to carry out the purposes of the agency. Where the Statute 
of Frauds requires an agent’s act to be in writing, his authority must be in 
writing. When the law requires the acts of the agent to be under seal, his 
authority must be under seal. Such'cases are powers of attorney, execution 
of deeds, bonds, ete. In other cases oral authority is sufficient. 

To Sell Real Estate.— Authority to sell real estate must be clear and spe- 
cific and cannot be inferred. To convey title the agent must have authority 
under seal. s 

Negotiable Instruments.—‘‘Authority to execute notes and bills of exchange 
re express and special.’’? (Lafourche Transp. Co. v. Pugh, 52 La. Ann. 
occ 

To Manage Business.—An agent appointed to manage his principal’s 
business has implied powers necessary to carry on the business. Such an 
agent may make financial statements of the business, waive claims, com- 
promise actions, modify contracts, rent or lease property, and hire employees. 
The limitations are that he must confine himself to conducting the business and 
cannot dispose of it nor can he make permanent improvements or alterations. 


REQUISITES OF AGENT’S CONTRACTS— 

Under Seal.—To be binding on his principal a sealed contract executed 
by an agent must clearly set forth that the contract and acts enumerated 
therein are those of the principal and not the agent and that the seal is the 
seal of the principal; otherwise the covenants will be construed as those of 
the agent. The instrument should be signed with the principal’s name, 
followed preferably immediately by the signature of the agent setting forth 
the fact of agency as 

John Jones, 
By John Doe, his agent. 

Simple Contract.—The care or precision required in sealed instruments 
does not apply with the same strictness to written contracts not requiring 
seals. Written contracts, however, should be in the name of the principal 
and signed by the agent in his representative capacity by signing his prin- 
cipal’s name and his own as agent. (Mears v. Morrison, 1 Il. 223.) 
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Law of Bailments 


DEFINITION.—A bailment is ‘‘a contract by which goods are delivered 
by one person to another for a certain purpose, upon an express or implied 
promise by the bailee to return them to the bailor, or to deliver them to some 
one designated by him, after the purpose has been fulfilled. (State v. Chew 
Muck You, 20 Or. 215.) 


NATURE AND ELEMENTS.—Bailment is a contractual relation in which 
there must be delivery and acceptance, i.e., lawful possession of some kind of 
personal property in existence which is to be returned in the same or some 
altered form. 

Delivery of the property may be actual or constructive. (Van Wagoner v. 
Buckley, 148 App. Div. [N. Y.] 808; Ez parte Fitz, 9 Fed. Cases No. 4837.) 

Acceptance.—Responsibilities of a bailee cannot be thrust upon a person 
without his consent. (Van Wagoner v. Buckley, 148 App. Div. [N. Y.] 
808.) ‘‘The person who is sought to be charged must accept the property, 
because the relation is founded upon contract, and the duty and liability 
springing therefrom cannot be thrust upon one without his knowledge or 
consent.” (Bertig v. Norman, 101 Ark. 75.) 

Return of Property.—‘‘ The power to require the restoration of the subject 
of the agreement is an indelible incident of a contract of bailment.”” (In re 
Columbus Buggy Co., 143 Fed. 859.) 


BAILMENTS DISTINGUISHED FROM OTHER CONTRACTS.— 

From Sales.—In sales title passes, whereas in bailment title remains in 
bailor. (Sturm v. Baker, 150 U. S. 312.) ‘“‘If the identical thing delivered 
is to be returned, it is a bailment, and there is no transfer of title; but if the 
one to whom it is delivered may return another thing of the same kind, or an 
equivalent in the form of money, or otherwise, it will ordinarily constitute a 
sale and effect a change of title.” (Scott Min. etc. Co. v. Shultz, 67 Kan. 605.) 

If articles are delivered, work done on them, and the same articles are to 
be returned, it is a bailment. ‘‘Thus, where logs are delivered to be sawed 
into boards, or leather to be made into shoes, rags into paper, olives into oil, 
grapes into wine, wheat into’flour, if the product of the identical articles 
delivered is to be returned to the original owner in a new form, it is said to 
be a bailment, and the title never vests in the manufacturer. If, on the other 
hand, the manufacturer is not bound to return the same wheat or flour or 
paper, but may deliver any other of equal value, it is said to be a sale or a 
loan, and the title to the thing delivered vests in the manufacturer.’”’ (Laflin 
etc. Powder Co. v. Burkhardt, 97 U. S. 110.) 

From Conditional Sales.—‘‘The most approved test lies in ascertaining 
whether there was a promise to pay for the goods. If so, as a general rule, 
the transaction will be declared a conditional sale rather then a bailment.”’ 
(Norton v. Fisher, 113 Iowa 595.) Rental and instalment contracts of sale 
are regarded as conditional sales and not bailments. (In re Caldwell Mach. 
Co., 215 Fed. 428.) (Smith v. Aldrich, 180 Mass. 367; Central Union Gas 
Co. v. Browning, 210 N. Y. 10.) 

Consignments Are Bailments.—‘‘ Where there is no attempt at evasion, 
but the contract is one of pure agency, providing for a consignment of goods 
to be paid for at a fixed price out of the proceeds of the goods when sold, this 
is a bailment for sale not a sale with reservation of title, and the title remains 
in the consignor, until the goods are sold to a bona fide purchaser for value,” 
(Barnes Safe etc. Co. v, Block Bros, Tobacco Co., 38 W. Va. 158.) 
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From Goods on Memorandum.—“‘ Where goods are delivered on memoran- 
dum to be paid for when sold it is a sale and not a bailment.’’ (MacArthur v. 
Wilder, 3 Barb. [N. Y.].) 

From Mortgage.—‘‘A radical distinction between a bailment and a mort- 
gage is that by a mortgage the general title is transferred to the mortgagee 
subject to being revested by the performance of the condition, but in case of a 
bailment the bailor retains the general title if himself and parts with the 
possession for a special purpose.’ (Walker v. Staples, 5 Allen [Mass.] 34; 
also White v. Phelps, 14 Minn. 27.) 


CLASSIFICATION OF BAILMENTS.—Bailments may be variously 
classified, but for this purpose may be classified as bailments for: (1) mutual 
benefit; (2) benefit of bailor, and (3) benefit of bailee. 

Mutual Benefit.—Such bailments include pledge, hire for use of a thing, hire 
for services, and work on a thing delivered. (Young v. Leary, 135 N. Y. 569; 
Spafford v. Dodge, 14.Mass. 66.) A loan from which the lender gains a benefit 
as well as the borrower is a bailment of this class. 

Sole Benefit of Bailor.—A bailment for the sole benefit of the bailor is where 
personal property is kept for the depositor without reward. There are two 
kinds of such bailments: deposits and mandates. (Lyons First Nat, Bank v. 
Ocean Nat. Bank, 60 N. Y. 278.) ‘‘ Another distinction is said to be the fact 
that in a deposit the principal object is the custody of the thing and the 
service and labor are merely accessory, but that in a mandate the service 
and labor are the principal object and the thing merely accessory.’ 

Sole Benefit of Bailee.—‘‘ To constitute a bailment of this kind there enudt 
be a thing lent, it must be lent gratuitously; it must be lent primarily for the 
use of the bailee, and the specific article must be returned at the termination 
of the bailment.’”’ (Story on Bailments, pp. 223-228.) 

RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF PARTIES.—The rights and liabilities 
of the parties are determined from the contract, express or implied, between 
them. 

DUTIES.OF PARTIES IN BAILMENTS.— 

For Mutual Benefit.—Reasonable care is required of the bailee in the use 
of the thing, and in case of hiring it is impliedly warranted by the bailor that 
the thing hired is fit for the purpose for which it is hired. In the absence of 
the contract the bailee is held to the exercise of ordinary care in relation to 
the subject matter and is responsible only for ordinary negligence. (N. Y. 
Central R. Co. v. Lockwood, 17 Wall. 357; Mayer v. Brensinger, 180 Ill. 110; 
Ouderkirk v. Central Nat. Bank, 119 N. Y. 263.) 

For Sole Benefit of Bailor.—The bailee is bound to exercise only slight 
eare and is responsible only for gross neglect or bad faith. (Carlisle First 
Nat. Bank v. Graham, 100 U. S. 699; Gray v. Merriam, 148 Ill. 179.) The 
bailee may not use the property for his own purpose nor derive any benefit 
from it. (Boston etc. Smelting Co. v. Reed, 23 Colo. 523.) 

For Sole Benefit of Bailee.—The bailee is held to exercise great care and 
extraordinary diligence in relation to the subject matter and is responsible 
for slight neglect. (Hagebush v. Ragland, 78 Ill. 40; Scranton v. Baxtor, 
6 N. Y. Sup. 5.) He is not responsible for reasonable wear and tear or for 
the utter loss of the subject matter without neglect attributable to him, pro- 
vided it was used in the manner anticipated by the bailor. But an unauthor- 
ized use of the thing bailed renders the bailee liable for loss even though it is 
from some inevitable casualty. (Ross v. Southern Cotton Oil Co., 41 Fed. 
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The rule of law is that ‘‘if the thing borrowed is used in a different manner, : 


or for a different purpose, or for a longer time, than was agreed by the parties, 
the borrower is guilty of conversion and is answerable for all damage, and 


even for a loss which due care could not have prevented.” (Raynor v. | 


Sheffler, 79 N. J. L. 340.) 

The bailor is not responsible to the bailee for any unknown defect in the 
article or for injury caused thereby. It is implied in a bailment for the 
benefit of the bailee that he takes care of the thing and keeps it in good 
order. (Booth v. Terrel, 16 Ga. 20.) 


TITLE OF PROPERTY.—The title remains in the bailor and is not affected 
by unauthorized acts of the bailee. (Austin v. Dye, 46 N. Y. 500; Benner v. 
Puffer, 114 Mass. 376.) The bailor may assert his title not alone against 
the bailee but also against creditors of or those claiming through the bailee. 
“Where property is taken by due process of law, the bailee may deny the 
title of the bailor.”” (The M. M. Chase, 37 Fed. 708;. French v. Star Union 
Transfer Co., 134 Mass. 288.) 

Sale or Transfer.—A bailee cannot, in the absence of statute, sell or transfer 
the property so as to give title even to one acting without the knowledge of 
the bailee’s status. 

INSURANCE.—Hither party may insure the subject matter. Where a 
bailee has undertaken to insure the property by either express or implied 
contract or by usage of trade, he is presumptively required to insure it for 
its full value. (Broussand vy. South Texas Rice Co., 103 Tex. 535.) 


COMPENSATION.—The bailee of a contract of bailment for mutual 
benefit is entitled to compensation. ‘‘If service is to be rendered the subject 
matter of the bailment, there must be compensation for the service unless the 
bailment be a mandate.’’ (Union Stockyards Co. v. Western Land etc. Co., 
59 Fed. 49.) 


BAILEE’S LIEN.—“ This right is a right to retain the property in his 
possession until the charges for the work and expenses upon the identical 
property are paid. Itisa right to retain only, not an interest in the property, 
and therefore depends upon the actual possession. This possession is said 
to be the essence of the right. If this be once voluntarily given up, the lien 
is lost.’”’ (Moulton v. Greene, 10 R. I. 330.) 

General Balance.—A bailee is not entitled to a lien on property in his 
cea for a general balance of account. (Honig v. Knipe, 25 Mo. App. 
574. 


SHOPKEEPER’S LIABILITY FOR CUSTOMERS’ CLOTHES.—A shop- 
keeper is liable as an ordinary bailee for hire for any loss resulting from ordi- 
nary negligence. ‘‘Whatever garment or article the customer is obliged 
to lay aside for the purposes of the trading is, in contemplation of law, given 
into the hands of the shopkeeper and so remains until the transaction is 
completed.’”’ (McAllister v. Simon, 27 Misc. [N. Y.] 214.) 

REDELIVERY.—“ The obligation to redeliver or deliver over the property 
at the termination of the bailment on demand is an essential part of every 
bailment contract. If the bailee fails to do so, he is liable, unless he can show 
that his inability arises without fault on his part.”’ (Hanes vy. Shapiro, 168 
N. C. 24.) A refusal to redeliver where no lien exists will amount to con- 
version. (Alton v. Taxicab Co., 66 Misc. [N. Y.] 191.) 

Excuses for Non-Delivery.—A bailee is excused from making delivery 
where: ; 


' 
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1. The subject matter is lost or destroyed without his fault. (Young 
v. Leary, 135 N. Y. 569.) 
2. Property is tendered to bailor in accordance with the terms of the 
contract. 
3. Property was delivered to third parties at the direction of the bailor. 
4. Goods are taken from the bailee by due process of law, in which 
case he must notify the bailor. (Bliven v. Hudson River R. Co., 36 N. Y. 403.) 


TERMINATION OF BAILMENT.—Bailments may be terminated by 
agreement, lapse of time, fulfilment of the object, act of bailee inconsistent 
with his duties (Atlantic Bldg. Supply Co. v. Vulcanite Cement Co., 203 
N. Y. 133; Ross v. Southern Cotton Oil Co., 41 Fed. 152), or by destruction 
of subject matter. 


Law of {nsurance 


DEFINITION.—‘‘A contract of insurance is an agreement by which one 
party for a consideration, which is usually paid in money and called the 
premium, promises to make certain payments of money upon the destruction 
or injury of something in which the other party has an interest.”’ (U.S. 
Credit System Co. v. Claflin, 165 Mass. 501.) ‘“‘The contract of insurance, 
as all know, is a contract of indemnity, upon the terms and conditions specified 
in the policy of insurance. It is a peculiar contract and one of hazard purely. 
The insurer undertakes, for a comparatively small premium, to guarantee 
the insured against loss or damage, upon the exact terms and conditions 
agreed: on, and upon no other.’”’ (Glendale Woolen Co. v. Protection Ins. Co., 
21 Conn. 19.) 

NECESSARY ELEMENTS.—That a contract of insurance may be com- 
plete, the following five elements must be present: 


Subject matter insured 

A risk to be insured against 

The amount of indemnity 

The duration of the risk 

The premium of insurance (Tyler v. New Amsterdam F. Ins. Co., 
4 Rob. [N. Y.] 151.) 


CONTRACT OF INDEMNITY.—Indemnity is an essential element and 
the primary purpose of insurance. A contract that does not possess this 
element is not one of insurance. (Vredenburgh v. Physicians’ Defense Co., 
126 Ill. App. 509.) 


INSURABLE INTEREST.— Unless a person has an interest in the property, 
he eannot insure it, so as to recover in the event of a loss. (Sweeney v. 
Franklin Fire Ins. Co., 20 Pa. 337.) 

What Constitutes Insurable Interest.—‘‘It would seem, therefore, that 
whenever there is a real interest to protect and a person is so situated with 
respect to the subject of insurance that its destruction would or might 
reasonably be expected to impair the value of that interest, an insurance on 
such interest would not be a wager within the statute, whether the interest 
was an ownership in, or a right to the possession of the property, or simply 
an advantage of a pecuniary character having a legal basis, but dependent 
upon the continued existence of the subject. It is well settled that a mere 
hope or expectation, which may be frustrated by the happening of some 
event, is not an insurable interest.” (Riggs v. Commercial Mutual Ins. Co., 
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125 N. Y. 7.) An insurable interest may be legal or equitable, vested or 
contingent. 

“The test of insurable interest is whether an injury to the property or 
its destruction by the peril insured against would involve the assured in 
pecuniary loss.” (Berry v. American Cent. Ins. Co., 132 N. Y. 49.) 

Time of Insurable Interest.—In fire and marine insurance the insurable 
interest must exist in the insured at the time the risk is placed as well as at 
the time of the loss. In life insurance it must exist at the time the contract 
is made but may cease at any time thereafter. 

THE CONTRACT.— 

Form of Contract.—A contract of insurance need not be in writing, in the © 
absence of legislative requirement. (International Ferry Co. v. American 
Fidelity Co., 207 N. Y. 350.) In many states a form of fire insurance contract 
is prescribed by statute approaching more or less the form outlined in the 
Insurance Laws of New York. 

Nature of Contract.—A contract of insurance on property is personal with 
the insured and does not pass with the property upon transfer to new owners. 
(Lett v. Guard Fire Ins. Co., 125 N. Y. 82.) 

Assignability of Contract.—Fire insurance contracts cannot be assigned 
without consent of insurer. Marine policies, however, are assignable at any 
time without consent of insurer. Life insurance policies payable to the 
estate of the insured may be assigned by him at any time, though very often 
such assignment is ineffectual until the insurance company is notified. In 
life insurance policies where a third party is designated as the beneficiary, 
he will have a vested right in the policy and it cannot be assigned without 
his consent. 

What Law Governs.—The U. S. Supreme Court says: ‘‘Contracts are to 
be governed as to their nature, their validity and their interpretation, by 
the law of the place where they were made unless the contracting parties 
clearly appear to have had some other law in view.”’ (Liverpool etc. S. Co. v. 
Phoenix Ins. Co., 129 U. 8S. 397.) 


RELATION OF INSURER AND INSURED.—The relation existing 
between insurer and insured is one of debtor and creditor. The policyholder 


is a creditor and cannot compel the company to disclose to him internal 
company affairs. 


CONCEALMENT.—A contract of insurance is one requiring good faith 
between insurer and insured. Fraudulent dealings are fatal to the rights of 
the party responsible for it. In marine insurance concealment of a material 
fact whether innocent or fraudulent avoids the contract. (Howe Machine 
Co. v. Farrington, 82 N. Y. 126.) In life and fire insurance concealment 
must be intentional to avoid the contract when not made the subject of 


special inquiry by the insurers. (Washington Mills Mfg. Co. v. Weymouth 
Ins. Co., 135. Mass. 503.) 


REPRESENTATION.—A representation is a statement of facts made at 
the time of, or before, entering on the contract regarding the subject matter 
to be insured, upon which basis the contract of insurance is made. A 
material misrepresentation avoids the contract. Substantial compliance with 
the representations must be made. (Smith v. Aetna Ins. Co., 49 N. Y. 211.) 

Opinion.—A mere expression of opinion, although erroneous, or a hope 
or exaggerated expectation, unless made in bad faith,- does not affect the 


contract and cannot be construed as a misrepresentation of facts. (Nat. 
Bank vy. Ins. Co., 95 U. 8, 678.). 
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WARRANTY.—A warranty is a statement of fact or promise regarding 
the subject matter of insurance which becomes part of the contract either 
by insertion in the policy itself or by being made a part of it by reference. 
Warranties must be true, and strictly complied with; otherwise a policy will 
be avoided. (Cushman v. U. S. Life Ins. Co., N. Y. 404.) 

Distinctions—Representation and Warranty.—‘‘The crucial distinction 
between a representation and a warranty is that the one is not, and the other 
is, a part of the contract between the parties.”” (Muller v. Commercial 
Union Assur. Co., 69 Wash. 529.) ‘A representation is collateral to the 
contract and to be effective must be material to the risk; but a warranty, 
whether material or not, being part of the contract, has the force of a condition 
precedent, and unless it is true the insurer is not bound by his promise.’ 
(Donley v. Glen Falls Ins. Co., 184 N. Y. 107.) 

Breach of Warranty.—A breach of warranty, misrepresentations, or inten- 
tional concealment of a material fact, even though not the cause of loss, 
voids the policy because the risk of insurance becomes a different one from 
the one the insurer undertook to carry. (Bank of Balston Spa v. Ins. Co., 
50 N. Y. 45; Clements v. Connecticut Indemnity Co., 29 App. Div. [N. Y.] 
131,) 


WAIVER AND ESTOPPEL.—An act by the insurer recognizing the policy 
as valid after knowledge of a breach will estop the company from taking 
advantage of the forfeiture. The rule laid down by the U. S. Supreme 
Court is: ‘‘Any agreement, declaration, or course of action on the part of 
an insurance company which leads a party insured honestly to believe that 
by conforming thereto a forfeiture of his policy will not be incurred, followed 
by due conformity on his part, will and ought to estop the company from 
insisting upon the forfeiture, though it might be claimed under the express 
letter of the contract.’’ (Ins. Co. v. Eggleston, 96 U. S. 572.) 

MARINE INSURANCE—IMPLIED WARRANTIES.—In marine insur- 
ance there are three implied warranties which are as important and of equal 
weight as if they were written into the policy itself. These are: seaworthiness, 
deviation, and legality of the adventure. 

That a ship is seaworthy means ‘‘that she shall be in a fit state as to 
repairs, equipment, and crew, and in all other respects, to encounter the 


ordinary perils of the voyage insured at the time of sailing uponit.’’ (Dixon 
y. Sadler, 5 M. & W. [England] 405; also Thebaud v. Great West. Ins. Co. 155 
N. Y..516.) . 


Deviation.—That there shall be no voluntary departure from the course 
followed in ordinary mercantile usage and no unreasonable delay in prose- 
cuting the voyage. (Burgess v. Equitable Marine Ins. Co. 126 Mass. 70.) 

Legality.— The voyage must be for a legal purpose and conducted in a legal 
manner. (Redmond v. Smith, 7 M. & G. [England] 457.) 


GENERAL AVERAGE.—“General average is a contribution by the sey- 
eral interests engaged in a maritime venture to make good the loss of one 
of them for voluntary sacrifice of a part of the ship or cargo to save the residue 
of the property and the lives of those on board from an impending peril or 
for extraordinary expenses necessarily incurred for the common benefit and 
safety of all.’ (California Canneries Co. v. Canton Ins. Co., 25 Cal. App. 303.) 

PARTICULAR AVERAGE.—Particular average is a loss occurring to the 
ship or cargo which is not to be shared by contribution among all those inter- 
ested but must be borne by the owner of the ship or part of cargo to which 
the loss or injury occurs. (Bargett v. Insurance Co., 5 Bosw. [N. Y.] 395.) 
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COINSURANCE.—In marine insurance in the event of a loss the insured 
can only recover the proportion of the loss that the face of the policy bears 
to the entire value of the property. This limits the recovery unless the prop- 
erty is fully insured or there is a total loss, and in effect makes the insured 
a coinsurer. 

In fire insurance the insured recovers the amount of the loss up to the face | 
of the policy, except in those cases where the policy is issued with a coinsur- ~ 
ance clause. The usual custom is to issue policies at a reduced premium with 
an 80% coinsurance clause. This means that the insured must carry insur- 
ance on his property up to 80% of its value and if he fails to carry that amount 
he will become a coinsurer and bear a proportion of the loss in case of fire. 

Formula for determining the amount of loss to be paid by the insurance 
company on policies issued with an 80% coinsurance clause: 

Let x = amount to be recovered. + 
V = value of property. 
P = amount of policy. 


L = the loss. 
Formula 
aye Bee 
TON 


PROOF OF LOSS.—Fire insurance policies generally require that the 
insured shall give the company immediate notice in case of fire and furnish 
proof of loss within 60 days after fire. The insured must use reasonable 
diligence to fulfil these requirements to protect his rights under the policy. 


SUBROGATION.—“In fire insurance, as in marine insurance, the insurer, 
upon paying the assured the amount of the loss of the property insured, 
is doubtless subrogated in a corresponding amount to the assured’s right of 
action against any other person responsible for the loss. But the rights of 
the insurer against such other person does not rest upon any relation of con- 
tract or of privity between them. It arises out of the nature of the contract 
of insurance as a contract of indemnity, and is derived from the assured alone; 
and can be enforced in his right only. By the strict rules of the common law, 
it must be asserted in the name of the assured. In a court of equity of or 
admiralty, or under some state codes, it may be asserted by the insurer in his 
own name, but in any form of remedy the insurer can take nothing by sub- 
rogation, but the rights of the assured, and if the assured has no right of action, 
none passes to the insurer.” (St. Lowis, I. M. & S. Ry. Co. v. Commercial 
Union Ins. Co., 1389 U. 8. 235.) 


Law of Sales 


DEFINITIONS, ETC.—A sale is ‘‘an exchange of goods or property for 
money paid or to be paid.”’ (Hatfield vy. State, 9 Ind. App. 296.) ‘‘A transfer, 
in pursuance of a valid agreement, from one party, called the seller, to 
another, called the buyer, of the general or absolute title to a specific chattel, 
for a price, or a consideration estimated in money.’’ (Mechem Sales, § 1.) 

Elements of a Sale.—The essence of a sale is transfer of property from the 
seller to the buyer for a price in money. 

Requisites.—These are existence of the subject matter, either actual or 


potential, an agreed price in money, parties (buyer and seller) capable of 
contracting, and mutual assent. 
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Contract to Sell.—A contract to sell, often called an executory sale, is a 
contract whereby the seller agrees to transfer the title to personal property 
_ to the buyer at an agreed price. The elements required for a sale are neces- 
sary in a contract to sell except that the goods need not be in existence, 
ascertained, or in possession of the seller at the time the contract is made. 

A sale is a completed transaction, title to the subject matter vesting in the 
buyer on delivery, actual or constructive. A contract to sell is an agreement 
to consummate a sale on the completion of further acts by the parties. Title 
remains in the seller until the happening of some event or something further 
is done by the parties. 

FORM OF CONTRACT.—Contracts of sale may be oral or written except 
in cases where the statutes require enforcible contracts to be in writing and 
signed by the parties to be charged. See ‘‘Statute of Frauds’’ mentioned 
herein. 

CONTRACT LAW GOVERNS.— Contracts of sale are governed by general 
rules and laws of contracts as to competency of parties, consideration, subject 
matter, and mutuality. 

__ Law of the Place of Sale Governs.—A sale is made at the place where it 
is executed by transfer of property to buyer. Where an order is placed by 
mail or telegraph and accepted at a distant place and goods are delivered 
to a common carrier for shipment to buyer, sale is governed by law of the 
place of shipment. (Betz v. McMorrow, 173 Mass. 8.) . Where, however, it 
is the intention of the parties that title shall not pass until delivery by carrier 
to buyer, the law of the place of destination governs. (Theo. Hamm Brewing 
Co. v. Young, 76 Minn. 246.) 

SUBJECT MATTER.—In a sale the subject matter must be in existence, 
- either actual or potential. Potential existence is something which will come 
- into actual existence by efflux of time, such as wool from sheep in possession of 
the seller or crops sown on seller’s land. 

Existence of Thing Sold.— Mutual mistake as to existence of the goods to 
be sold in a contract to sell renders the contract void. 

Emblements or Fructus Industriales.—Cultivated products of the anf 
while growing and attached to the soil are considered part of the land and 
their sale can be consummated only in conformity with the law. On sever- 
ance from the soil they are treated as personalty and may be the subject of 
an oral sale. 

Annual crops.—The Hans of annual crops is treated as a sale of goods and 
is not an interest in lands. (Whitmarsh v. Walker, 1 Met. [Mass.] 313.) 

Natural Products of the Soil.—The natural products of the soil, such as 
trees and their fruit before severance, are treated as part of the real property. 

Emblements, Crops, and Products of Soil Under the Uniform Sales Act.— 
The term goods includes ‘‘emblements, industrial growing crops, and things 
attached to or forming part of the land which are agreed to be severed before 
sale or under the contract of sale.’’ (Uniform Sales Act, Sec. 76.) 

SALE OF NECESSITIES.—Parties not competent to contract cannot be 
held on their purchase of necessities at the contract price. But under the 
Uniform Sales Act they may be held liable for their actual requirements at 
time of delivery at a reasonable price, not necessarily the sale price. (Uni- 
form Sales Act, Sec. 2.) 

PRICE.— The price is what is agreed to between the parties. But where 
goods are sold and delivered without a price being agreed on, there is an 
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implied agreement to pay a reasonable or market price for such goods. 
(Rezus v. Moran, 9 N. Y. 8. 927.) 

PLACE.—Where no place of delivery is specified under an executory 
contract of sale, the seller’s place of business is construed as such. (Gross v. 
Ajello, 116 N. Y. S. 380.) 


STATUTE OF FRAUDS.—At common law, sales of chattels could be 


t 


made orally, but most of the states have passed statutes requiring certain | 


sales to comply with specified requirements. The Statute of Frauds, adopted © 


in nearly every state where Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence is the foundation of 
the laws, requires in substance that a sale of goods, wares, or merchandise 


for a price ranging from $30 to $2,500 in various states shall be unenforcible, 


unless: 


1. The buyer accepts part of the goods so sold; 

2. Gives something in part payment; or —~ 

3. Some note or memorandum is signed by the party to be charged. 
Under the Uniform Sales Act the amount is $500 and upward. 

Written Memorandum.—The written memorandum required under the 
statute may be formal, as a bill of sale, or informal, made up of several notes 
or letters. The essentials required are a recital of the agreement, subject 
matter, terms, and names of the parties. Most important is that the memo- 
randum shall be signed by the person to be charged or held thereon. 

Where Statute Does Not Apply.—Contract for work, labor, and services.— 
“Tt is now the settled rule that when goods contracted for exist in solido and 
are capable of delivery at the time, it is within the statute; but where they are 
to be made, or something is to be done to put them in a condition to be 
delivered, according to the terms of the contract, it is not within the statute.” 
(Gadston v. Lance, McMullan, S. C. Eq. 87.) 

Special Order.—A contract for goods to be manufactured for the purchaser 
on special order and not for the general market is a contract for work, labor 
and services, and not a sale. (Goddard v. Binney, 115 Mass. 450.) 


* PASSING OF TITLE.—In a sale title passes on delivery, which may be 
actual or constructive—for instance, transferring warehouse receipts or 
merely separating the goods. The intention of the parties governs. (Ober vy. 
Carsos, 62 Mo. 214.) If the subject matter is in a deliverable state, the title 
passes on payment of the price even though the article is to be delivered 
subsequently. Where the goods are not in a deliverable state and require 
something further to be done, as weighing, measuring, or separation from a 
larger mass, title does not pass until this is done. 

What Constitutes Delivery.—Where goods are segregated from a larger 
mass, set aside and in shape to be delivered, title passes to the buyer. But 
if something further is to be done so as to make it ready for delivery, title 
does not pass to the buyer until that is done. To constitute delivery the goods 
aie be placed under the control of the buyer. (Gross v. Ajello, 116 N. Y.S. 
380. 

Place of Delivery.—The place of delivery is where the goods are at time of 
sale. This, however, is governed by the intention of the parties and usage 
of trade. 

Delivery to a Common Carrier.—If there is a trade custom that the seller 
must ship the goods, delivery is complete and title passes to the buyer by 
delivery to the common carrier. Any loss thereafter falls on the buyer- 
(Dannermiller vy. Kirkpatrick, 201 Pa, St, 218.) 


{ 
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F. o. b.—In sales made, f. 0. b. at a given point means, ‘‘Free on board’’ 
railroad or ship at that place. The seller is under obligation to deliver the 
goods at his expense and title does not pass until the goods are so delivered. 
The carrier is the agent of the buyer. 

Goods Ordered at Distant Places.—Where goods are ordered from a seller 
at a distant place the intention of the parties controls. Generally title passes 
on delivery of the goods to the common carrier. But if the seller takes the 
bill of lading in his own name, title is retained until the bill of lading is indorsed 
to the buyer. ; 

C. o. d. Sales.—In sales, cash on delivery, most courts hold that title 
passes to the buyer when the subject matter is delivered to the common carrier 
but that the buyer is not entitled to possession until the price is paid. 

Sales Subject to Approval.—tIn sales subjegt to approval title does not 
pass until the conditions precedent, which are examination and approval, 
are completed. 

Goods to be Manufactured.—In a contract of sale of goods to be manufac- 
tured, title does not pass until after the goods are in a deliverable state. 

Sale by Sample or Description.—Where goods are sold by description or 
sample, title passes when they are applied to the contract and put in a 
deliverable condition. 

Stolen Goods.—A thief cannot convey title to goods and a person buying 
goods from one having larcenous possession not alone gets no title but is 
also liable for their conversion if he has disposed of them. (Reichard v. 
Hutton, 142 N. Y. S. 935.) 

Goods Obtained by Fraud.—Where a seller has voluntarily parted with 
the title to goods to the buyer as a result of fraud on the part of the buyer, 
an innocent second purchaser obtains a good title and will be protected. 
(Phelps v. McQuade, 158 App. Div. 528.) 


EXPRESS WARRANTY.—An express warranty is a statement of fact 
made by the seller as to the quality, quantity, durability, or other char- 
acteristic of the thing sold. To hold the seller on his warranty the buyer 
must have relied on the statements in making his purchase. (Heath Dry 
Gas Co. v. Hurd, 124 App. Div. 68; Naylor v. McSwegan, 21 N. Y. S. 930.) 

Opinion and ‘Dealers Talk.’’—An expression of opinion, hope, or expecta- 
tion is not a statement of fact and does not amount to a warranty. Likewise, 
commendatory statements as to the character of the articles and mere state- 
ments ’of opinion, although unfounded, are notsufficient to constitute war- 
ranties. (Arnold v. Norfolk etc. Hosiery Co., 148 N. Y. 392.) 

IMPLIED WARRANTIES.— 

Title.—The seller impliedly warrants the title to the goods sold. Where 
a vendor has goods for sale and in his possession it is prima facie evidence that 
he has title to the goods. A seller of goods impliedly warrants: 

1. That he has good title; 
2. The buyer will not be disturbed by adverse claims of title; and 
3. The goods are free from claims, charges, and incumbrances at the 
time of sale. (Smith v. Ruggles, 3 N. Y. S. 329.) 
Where, however, goods are in the hands of third parties, there is no implied 
warranty that the title to the goods is in the seller. 

Quality—Fit For Use.—If the purchaser makes known the purpose he 
intends to use the goods for and the seller offers articles for sale for that 
purpose, he impliedly warrants that they are fit for that purpose. (McKlige 
y. Carroll, 105 N. Y. S. 342.) 
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Quality—Manufacturer.—A manufacturer impliedly warrants the goods 
made by him to be free from latent defects of manufacture. (Carleton v. 


Lombard Ayres & Co., 149 N. Y. S. 137.) Where, however, the seller is a | 


dealer and not a manufacturer and the buyer knows it, there is no implied 
warranty against a latent defect of manufacture. (Whitman v. Jacobson, 
11 OWNS Y=2S.) 2465) 

Quality—Foodstuff.—In most jurisdictions the courts hold that a seller 
impliedly warrants foodstuffs sold to the consumer to be fit and wholesome 
for human consumption. In a few states this implied warranty extends to 
the wholesaler. (Leahy v. Essex Co., 164 App. Div. 903; Race v. Krum, 
147 N. Y. S. 818.) 

Quality—Samples.—Goods sold by sample or description are impliedly 
warranted to correspond with the sample or description as to character and 
quality and that the goods are merchantable. {(E. T. Burrowes Co. v. Rapid 
Safety Filter Co., 97 N. Y. S. 1048; Bloom v. Reisina, 135 N. Y. S. 547; 
Plumb v. J. W. Hallower & Sons Co., 130 N. Y. S. 147.) 


DOCTRINE OF CAVEAT EMPTOR.—In sales the doctrine of caveat 
emptor applies in every state except Louisiana. Under this doctrine, which 
means, ‘‘let the buyer beware,’ it is not incumbent on the seller to disclose 
facts which a buyer can ascertain by examining the articles. In order to 
charge a seller with fraud there must be a false representation or an active 
suppression of facts so as to convey a false impression. (Wolf v. Michael, 
46 N. Y. S. 991.) 

ESTOPPEL AND WAIVER OF DEFECTS.—A buyer who has knowledge 
of a fraud or defect of an article purchased and retains the articles without 
objection, cannot at a later date set up fraud to have the sale set aside. 
(Wellauer v. Fellows, 48 Wis. 105.) 


BUYER’S STATEMENTS OF FINANCIAL STANDING.—A merchant 
who gives false statements to a commercial credit-reporting agency is liable 
for an action for rescission and for damages to one who extended credit 
on the basis of the statements received by and given out by such agency, 
even though the representations were not made to the creditor personally 
and there was no specific intent on the part of the merchant to defraud his 
creditors by the false statements made by him. (Mills v. Brill, 105 N. Y. 
App. Div. 389; Goldsmith v. Stern, 84 N. Y. 869.) Mere undisclosed insolv- 
ency of a buyer does not impute fraud; intent not to pay for goods when 
buying is essential. (Hirsch Lumber Co. v. Hubbell, 128 N. Y. S. 85.) 


REMEDIES OF BUYERS FOR BREACH OF EXPRESS WARRANTY: 
—In most jurisdictions the courts hold that where title has passed the sale 
cannot be rescinded for breach of express warranty. The buyer’s remedy 
lies in an action for damages. 

When title has not passed the goods may be rejected and the sale rescinded 
on discovery of the breach of warranty. 

REMEDIES OF BUYERS FOR BREACH OF IMPLIED WARRANTY. 
—In case of breach of implied warranty the buyer has a choice of remedies. 
First, he may accept the goods and sue for damages for the breach. Second, 
rescind the sale and recover the purchase price. On the latter case he must 
att promptly. (Henry Kupfer & Co. y. Pellman, 121 N. Y. S. 1081.) 

REMEDIES OF SELLER—RESCISSION.—Insolvency of a buyer at the 
a of sale is ground for rescission by the seller. (In re Lewis, 125 Fed. 
148. 
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UNPAID VENDOR.— : 

Lien.— When title has passed to the purchaser but the goods are in posses- 
sion of the seller, he has a lien on the goods sold for the unpaid purchase 
price if the sale was for cash. If the sale was on credit and the terms of 
credit have expired or the buyer has become insolvent, the seller has the 
same remedy. (Cragin v. O'Connell, 169 N. Y. 573.) 
| Stoppage in Transitu.—This is a right of a seller of goods on credit to 
‘retake them from a common carrier on discovery of insolvency of the buyer 
and before the goods have come into possession of the vendee or third parties ~ 
have obtained bona fide rights in them. The right continues as long as the 
goods are in possession of the common carrier. (Jones v. Earl, 37 Cal. 630; 
‘ass v. Southern Pacific Co., 152 App. Div. 412.) 

Vendor’s Rights.—A vendor who has exercised his rights to stoppage in 
transitu or has a lien, may resell the goods as agent for the vendee and sue 
for the difference or rescind the sale and recover title to the goods. Notice 
to the buyer of intention of the seller of the resale is required in some juris- 
dictions. 

UNIFORM SALES ACT.—The Uniform Sales Act, as drafted by the 
commissioners appointed to work out uniform laws governing commercial 
transactions, combines the best features of the existing laws of the various 
states. The Uniform Sales Act has been adopted in the following states 
and territories: 


dagkaeei we ween we. 5 1913 New YOrk. ... 5%. 1911 
vin ia V0) OC Wetec pee Pee 1913 North Dakota...... 1917 
Connecticut........ 1907 QMO: Peers ee 1915 
Tilimois aPeR Feo 1915 Pennsylvania....... 1915 
Maryland:........: 1910 Rhode Island....... 1908 
Massachusetts...... 1908 Tennessee.......... 1919 
Michieans: ahi sit be 1913 tani oe, eben a 1917 
Minnesota. ........ 1917 Wisconsin’... 05122. 1911 
INevadaein Mabi.c a9 15 Wyoming. Wk: 1917 
New Jersey......... 1907 


Law of Guaranty and Suretyship 

GUARANTY.— 

Definition.—A contract of guaranty is ‘‘an undertaking by one person that 
another shall perform his contract or fulfil his obligation, or that if he does 
not, the guarantor will do it for him.”’ (Gridley v. Capen, 72 Ill. 11.) 

Elements of Guaranty.—A contract of guaranty, although a separate and 
distinct contract from that of the original debtor, is a collateral undertaking 
to that other contract to which it relates. It is asecondary and not a primary 
obligation and can only be called upon to fulfil its terms upon the failure of 
the primary obligation. 

Test—Guaranty and Suretyship.—‘‘ Where the question involved is whether 
the promise is original or collateral, the test is whether the credit is given to 
the person sought to be charged or someone else.”’ (Jones etc. Steel Co. v. 
Graham, 194 Ill. App. 571.) 

Requisites.— All the elements necessary to support a simple contract are 
required to establish a contract of guaranty. (Davis Sewing Mach. Co. v. 
Richards, 115 U. 8. 524, a leading case on the subject.) 
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SURETYSHIP.— 

Definition.—A contract of suretyship is ‘‘a contract by one person to be 
answerable for the payment of some debt, or the performance of some act 
or duty, in case of the failure of another person who is himself primarily 
responsible for the payment of such debt or the performance of the act or 
duty.” (Roberts v. Hawkins, 70 Mich. 566.) It is ‘“‘a direct contract to pay 
for the debt of another.’’ ‘‘A contract whereby one person engages to be 
answerable for the debt, default or miscarriage of another.’ (State v. 
Parker, 72 Ala. 181.) 

Elements of Suretyship.—Elements required to support a contract are 
necessary for a contract of suretyship. In addition there must be a real 
principal who is liable, and if there is no principal, the promisor is a principal 
and not a surety. The principal’s obligation must be valid in order to bind 
the surety. If the principal is not bound on the obligation by reason of a 
defect, such as fraud or duress or other illegality practiced on him, the surety 
is not bound. 

Validity of Surety’s Obligation.—A surety is only liable on a valid enforcible 
contract against his principal. Utmost good faith is required in negotiations 
leading to the establishing of a contract of suretyship. False or fraudulent 
statements made or concealments of material facts will relieve the surety 
from his obligation, although the contract may be binding on the principal. 
To enable a surety to avoid his obligation for such reasons, it is necessary to 
connect the creditor with the false statements. (Gardner vy. McGowan, 27 
Tex. 487.) 


DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN GUARANTY AND SURETYSHIP.—‘ The 
surety is liable as much as his principal as soon as default is made, without any 
demand upon the principal or notice of his default. The guarantor’s lia- 
bility is less stringent. Unless demand is made within a reasonable time, and 
notice given in case of default, he is discharged to the extent he may be 
damaged by delay.”’ (Hall vy. Farmers Bank, 23 Ky. L. 1450.) ‘A surety 
undertakes to pay if the principal does not, while a guarantor undertakes to 
pay if the principal cannot.’’ (McIntosh-Huntington Co. v. Reed, 89 Fed. 
464.) ‘‘A guarantor is one who undertakes by a separate and independent 
agreement that another person shall perform a duty which he owes to a third 
person. A surety is one. who joins with another person in agreeing that such 
other person shall perform the duty he undertakes.’ (Ricketson v. Lizotte, 
98 Vt. 386.) 

“A guaranty is, perhaps, always understood, in its strict legal and com- 
mercial sense, as a collateral warranty, and often as a conditional one, against 
some default or event in future. The term warranty, on the other hand, is 
generally understood as an absolute undertaking in present, as well as in 
future, against the defect, or for the quantity or quality contemplated by the 
parties in the subject matter of the contract.” (Sturges v. Circleville Bank, 
di) Ohz St..153;) 

“The term ‘warranty’ is an engagement or understanding forming a part 
of the transaction. It is an absolute understanding or liability on the part 
of the warrantor, and the contract is void unless it is strictly and literally 
performed. A guaranty, on the other hand, is a collateral promise to answer 
for the debt, default or miscarriage of another.’’ (Masons Union L. Ins. 
Assoc. v. Brockman, 20 Ind. A. 206.) 


FORM OF CONTRACT.—Under the Statute of Frauds, contracts of 
suretyship and guaranty must be in writing to be enforcible. 
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NOTICE OF DEFAULT.—The general rule is that a contract of guaranty 
being collateral, it is necessary for the creditor to notify the guarantor of any 
default by the debtor. A surety, however, need not be notified, as his 
iBplipation is absolute. 


_ LIABILITIES OF GUARANTORS AND SURETIES.—The liabilities of 
sureties and guarantors are strictissimi juris and should not be extended by 
construction. The liability is confined to the precise terms of the contract. 
(First National Bank of Pontiac v. Valentine, 1389 N. Y. 1037; Hamilton Trust 
Co. v. Shevlin, 141 N. Y. S. 232.) Ordinarily a guaranty refers to future 
debts and will be so construed in the absence of a clear intention to include 
accrued debts. (Manhattan Rolling Mills v. Dellon, 113 N. Y. S. 571.) 


RIGHTS OF GUARANTORS AND SURETIES.—A surety or guarantor 
who has discharged an obligation on default of the debtor is subrogated to 
the position of the creditor and has a right of indemnity against the debtor. 
This right is limited to indemnity only and if the guarantor settles with the 
/ereditors for less than the face value of their claims, he can only recover from 
the debtor the amount of settlement and costs and expenses. If there are 
cosureties or coguarantors, he has a right to contribution of a proportionate 
‘share from each one. 


DISCHARGE OF SURETIES AND GUARANTORS.—The following 
are some of the acts which will discharge a surety or guarantor from his 
liability. 

| 1. Payment of the debt or extinguishment of the obligation by the 
| debtor. 
| 2. By an alteration or change in the contract without the consent of 
the surety or guarantor. (Weiss v. Leichter, 113 N. Y. S. 999.) 
3. By extension of time by the creditor beyond the original contract 
without the consent of the sureties. 
4. By substitution of principals or cosureties. 
5. A release of one of several persons jointly bound as principals. 
6. Release of the debtor by the creditor without the consent of the 
surety. 
7. Release of one of the cosureties by the creditor releases the other 
sureties. 
8. By an act of the creditor where the surety is deprived of rights 
against the debtor. 
9. By compromise and settlement between the debtor and creditor. 
10. By allowing the statute of limitations to run against the principal. 
11. A guarantor is discharged if the creditor unreasonably delays 
bringing action against the debtor. 
12. A guarantor of a note is released by a renewal of the note at 
maturity. (Barnett v. Wing, 16 N. Y. S. 567.) 
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SECTION 2 


MATHEMATICS 
Logarithms 


DEFINITION.—“ The logarithm of a number to a given base is the exponent 
which indicates the power to which the base must be raised to produce the 
given number.’’! 

“A set of logarithms z, of all numbers y, corresponding to a given base a, 
is a system of logarithms. Two systems are in use, the common, or Briggsian, 
system, which is used in practical computations, and the hyperbolic, or Naperian, 
system, which is always used in analytical work. The base of the common 
system is 10, while the base of the Naperian system is the number e = 2.71827.’’2 

USE OF LOGARITHMS.—Logarithms are usually employed to reduce the 
work involved in the multiplication and division of numbers, and in computing 
powers and extracting roots. Interest computations extending over long periods 
are facilitated by use of logarithms. Thus the amount of $1 at compound 
interest for 30 periods at 6% is found by raising 1.06 to the 30th power. To 
perform this operation by ordinary multiplication requires a prolonged computa- 
tion. This and similar processes can be much simplified by use of logarithms. 

PRINCIPLE OF LOGARITHMS.—It is possible to raise any number to any 
desired power by multiplying the number by itself the required number of times. 
Thus, 23 means 2 X 2 X 2, or 8; 34 means 3 X3 X3 X83, or 81; 44 means 
4x4x4x4, or 256; and so on. Or again, 


3 to 1st power is a 
3 “ee 2nd “ec 4a“ 9 
ot hire! dat ga 27 
3 4c“ Ath oe “ec 81 
Pt Bt OS 9a 243 
SiiLenGthy ae Wake 729 
BS Ce Thee so MEAS 7: 
SU eS thie Mats ENG HEL 
3 US= Oth ne ae NT ORGSS 
3 “10th “ “59,049 


and so on. The numbers in the second column are the indices, indicating the 
power to which 3 is raised to secure the number in the third column. 
Illustration.—Suppose 243 is to be multiplied by 81. By ordinary multipli- 
cation, 243 xX 81 = 19,683. From the foregoing table it is seen that 243 = 35, 
and 81 = 34. By a principle of mathematics known as the law of indices, 
35 x 34 = 35+4 = 39 That is, 35 is multiplied by 34 by adding the indices. 
The table shows that 39 = 19,683, as has also been found by multiplication. 


1B. B. Skinner, Mathematical Theory of Investment, p. 30. 
2Ibid. ~ 
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Conversely, 243 + 81 = 35 + 34 = 35-4 = 3; for 3 raised to the 5th power is 
243, which divided by 3', or 81, = 3. Thus addition and subtraction are~ 
substituted in performing multiplication and division. 

Suppose it is desired to extract the square root of 59,049. In the table 
above it is seen that this is 3 raised to the 10th power, or 3% The square root 
of 59,049 is, therefore, the same as the square root of 3. According to the law 
of indices, dividing the index of a number by 2 is equivalent to extracting the 
square root. Therefore, 3!%/?, or 35, is the square root of 3!°. According to the 
table 35 = 243. That this is the square root of 59,049 is seen by multiplying 243 
by 243. By reversing the procedure a number may be raised to any power by 
simply multiplying its index by that power. Thus 243, or 3°, may be squared 
by multiplying 5, the index of 3, by 2; thus 243? = 3°@ = 31° = 59,049. Like- 
wise, 273 = 333 — 39 = 19,683. 

THE LOGARITHM.—In the above table, the numbers in the second column 
are the logarithms of the numbers in the third column to the base 3 in the first 
column. In other words, the logarithm of a number is the power to which its 
base must be raised to produce that number. Thus, 8 is the logarithm of 6,561 
to the base 3, and 2 is the logarithm of 9 to the base 3. 

In the above table, 3 has been selected as the base. Any number may be so 
employed, but 10 is the base usually taken. It forms the basis of the common 
system of logarithms. Common logarithms of numbers are, therefore, indices 
showing the power to which 10 must be raised to equal those numbers, just as in 
the table above the logarithms are indices of 3. 

As most numbers are not integral powers of 10, the logarithms in the common 
system are integers only in the rare cases when the numbers are even powers 
of 10. Thus, 10? = 100; therefore, 2 is the logarithm of 100 to the base 10. 
Similarly, 3 is the logarithm of 1,000 to the base 10, and 4 is the logarithm of 
10,000 to the base 10. But the logarithm of 500 must be something more than 2 
and less than 3; that is, it is 2 plus a decimal. 


A five-place logarithm table gives this decimal part of 


PHedorar hr FO\ oO) POMUS MES. aye sce «cca euelekeaeie = .69897 
AUSIX=DlACe CADLO BIVES 1b AS. ose oebinss as «cree eee .698970 
A thirteen-place table gives it as.................. .6989700043360 
A twenty-place table gives it as................... .69897000443601880479 


Usually the last digit is not exactly correct, being approximated or rounded 
off, just as $18.217 is rounded off to $18.22. 


THE CHARACTERISTIC.—The integral part of a logarithm is the ‘‘char- 
acteristic.”” The logarithm of 500 to the fifth place is 2.69897, and therefore 
the characteristic of the logarithm of 500 is 2. Similarly, the characteristic of 
the logarithm of all numbers from 100 to 999, inclusive, is 2; for the logarithm 
of 100 is 2, the logarithm of 999 is 2.99957, and the logarithms of all numbers 
between 100 and 999 lie between 2 and 2.99957. The logarithm of 1,000 is 3, 
for 103 = 1,000. The logarithm of 9,999 is 3.99996. Therefore, the charac- 
teristic of the logarithms of all numbers from 1,000 to 9,999 is 3. 

The characteristic of a logarithm is determined by the position of the decimal 
point in its number, being independent of the digits of the number. Thus, 
the characteristic of the logarithm of 7, which has one unit figure, is zero; of 
the logarithm of 77.77, which has one figure to the left of the unit place, is 1; 
of the logarithm of 9.3, with one unit figure, is 0; of the logarithm of 3,742.17,. 
with three figures to the left of the unit place, is 3; of the logarithm of 56,689.778, 
with five figures to the left of the unit place, is 4; and-so on. Hence to find 
the characteristic of the logarithm of a number, the rule is: ce 


‘ 
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Rule.—To find the characteristic of the logarithm of a number, find how 
many places the first significant figure (figure other than 0) is removed from 
unit place. It is positive or negative (plus or minus) according as the first 
significant figure is to the left or right of unit place. Thus: 


Characteristic of the logarithm of 1.0 is 0 


“cc ce “é “cs 0.1 a A (minus 1) 
“ so 66 iG 4 22.0 mare 
“ rary “ ie .0222 ‘2 (minus 2) 
“cc se kb ee “ 275.0 pi 
“ce Vay “ ‘cc “OO04: Sz: (minus 4) 
“cc sc “ e 1,785 .27968 ‘¢ 3 


THE MANTISSA.—The mantissa of the logarithm of a number is the 
decimal portion. It does not depend upon the location of the decimal point, 
but upon the significant digits of which the number is composed. Thus, while 
the characteristics of the logarithms of 999, 99.9, and 9.99, are 2, 1, 0, respec- 
tively, the mantissa is the same for all, viz., .99957. Again, the characteristic 
of the logarithm of 327, 729, and 211, is 2 in each case, but the mantissas are 
.51455, .86273, and .32428. While the characteristic is positive or negative, 
depending upon the position of the decimal point, the mantissa is always posi- 
tive. The mantissa is found by the use of a table of logarithms. 


FINDING THE LOGARITHM OF A NUMBER.—tThe logarithm of a 
number is determined by first finding the characteristic by the rule given above. 
The mantissa is found from a table of logarithms, as follows: 

Rule 1. When the number is composed of not more than four figures: In 
the first column of the table of logarithms, find the first two or three or four 
figures of the number (according to the table used), then follow across on the 
same line until the column is reached headed by the same figure as the last 
digit in the number whose logarithm is to be found. The decimal so found is 
the mantissa. To avoid repetition in the table, the first two (sometimes three 
or four) figures of the mantissa may be printed at intervals only, in the second 
column. 

Find log 37.53 (the logarithm of 37.53). By the rule, the characteristic is 1. 
In the first column of the table of logarithms, find 375, and on the same line 
in the column headed by last digit 3, is found the mantissa, .57488. As the 
characteristic is 1, the logarithm of 37.53 is 1.57438. Similarly: 


log 727.4 is 2.86177 
“3,256.0 “ 3.51268 
Ait patlena Vee vores LEC 


Rule 2. When the number is composed of more than four figures: By 
glancing at the table of logarithms it will be seen that, within certain limitations, 
the numbers are proportional to their logarithms, and vice versa. Thus: 


Logis 290 oa coeietesisete a 3.63246 

difference is .00010 
LOC ARO settste tele jsteve te 3.63256 

o “00010 
SP AOD engi oy oP aia). ecisaute 3.63266 

“99010 
PAR DOS tre eactkee Bike ied 3.63276 


3 A five-place table is employed in the computations which follow. 
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While the difference between two successive numbers is constantly 1, the 
difference between their logarithms is also constant. These differences are 
the tabular differences. Logarithms are, therefore, approximately propor- 
tional to their corresponding numbers, and may be assumed to be exactly 
proportional for practical purposes. Consequently, if any one of the numbers 
be increased by 0.1, its corresponding logarithm is also increased by 0.1 of the 
tabular difference between the logarithm of that number and the logarithm 
of the next higher number. Thus, to take numbers lying between 4,290 and 
4,291, the difference between whose logarithms is 10, as shown above: 


log 4,290.1 = 3.63247 (or 3.63246 + .1 of 10) 
“4,290.2 = 3.63248 (or 3.63246 + .2 of 10) 
“4,290.9 = 3.63255 (or 3.63246 + .9 of 10) 


Finding logarithms of numbers lying between two numbers in the table is 
interpolation. To lessen the work of intérpolation; in some tables the tabular 
differences are inserted in a separate column, and at the bottom of the page is 
sometimes given the proportional part of the last figure. Thus, if the tabular 
difference is 102, the additions to be made for .1, .2, .3, .4, and so on, are 10, 
20, 31, 41, and so on. Had the number whose logarithm was to be found been 
42,901 instead of 4,290.1, the mantissa would have been the same, but the 
characteristic would have been 4 instead of 3. 

If the number is composed of six figures, as 429,015, and a six-place table is 
used, the correction for the last two figures is found by interpolation. The 
correction for the fifth figure is .1 of 102, or 10, and the correction for the sixth 
figure is .05 of 102, or 5; hence 15 must be added to 3.632457, the logarithm 
of 4,290, which gives 5.632472 for the logarithm of 429,015.. 

FINDING NUMBER CORRESPONDING TO LOGARITHM.—Given the 
logarithm of a number, the number is found by use of the same table of loga- 
rithms. First, from the characteristic of the logarithm the position of the 
decimal point is determined, the operation being the reverse of that employed 
in finding the characteristic. If the characteristic is always the same as the 
number of places the first significant figure is removed from unit place, it follows 
that in the number corresponding to a given logarithm, the number of places 
the first significant figure is removed from unit place will depend upon the 
characteristic, being to the left or right of unit place according as the character- 
istic is positive or negative. 

If the mantissa appears in the table of logarithms, the corresponding number 
is found immediately. Thus, the number whose logarithm is 2.79106, which is 
found in the table, is 618.1, position of the decimal being determined as noted 
above. But if the table shows no mantissa in exact agreement with mantissa 
of the number sought, the first identical portions of the mantissa are taken; 
then by the principle of proportional parts, additional figures are added. 

Illustration.—Thus, the mantissa of the logarithm of 1.32522 lies between 


382510 and .32531 as given in the table. To find corresponding number, proceed 
as follows: 


Mantissa of log of 2,115 = .32531 
Pe SD Ae SQO NO) 


Differences 1 20 
Mantissa of log of required number = .32522 
oe “ce “ee “ec 4s Doesnt les oe .82510 


‘ wi es 12 
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By the principle of proportional parts: 
Creer ome 20 
or (?) = 12 = 6 


Annexing this figure of 6 to 2,114, gives the number whose logarithm is 1.32522 
The required number is 21.146, the decimal point being determined by the 
characteristic, which is 1. Beyond the first two additional figures obtained by 
interpolation, the accuracy of the process cannot be depended upon, so that the 
sixth place is the last one to be retained. Instead of using the phrase, ‘number 
whose logarithm is 1.32522,”’ the briefer expression, ‘‘log™! 1.32522,” is com- 
monly employed. Thus: 

log 2.75631 = 570.571 
log .00352= 1.00814 

FINDING POWERS AND ROOTS OF NUMBERS.—Compound interest 
problems frequently require the finding of high powers of numbers. Thus 
the amount of $1 at compound interest in 30 years, interest compounded yearly 
at 6%, is 1.06%. 

Log 1.06 02531 
.02531 x 30 . 7593 
log .7593 =5.744 


The answer is $5.74. 2 

Any desired root of a number may be found by dividing the logarithm of 
that number by the number indicating the root to be found, and then finding 
in the table the number whose logarithm is the quotient. 


Find the 30th root of 5.74354. 


log 5.74354 = .75918 
-75918 + 30 = .02531 
log .02531 = 1.06 


which is the 30th root of 5.74354. 


TABLE OF LOGARITHMS.—Following is a five-place table of commer. 
logarithms. 
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100 | 00 000 
101 | 00 432 
102 | 00 860 
103 | 01 284 
104 | 01 703 


105 | 02 119 
106 | 02 531 
107 | 02 938 
108 | 03 342 
109 | 03 743 


110 | 04 139 
111 | 04 532 
112 | 04 922 
113 | 05 308 
114 | 05 690 


115 | 06 070 
116 | 06 446 
117 | 06 819 
118 | 07 188 
119 | 07 555 


120 | 07 918 
121 | 08 279 
122 | 08 636 
123 | 08 991 
124 | 09 342 


125 | 09 691 
126 | 10 037 
127 | 10 380 
128 | 10 721 
129 | 11 059 


130 | 11 394 
131 | 11 727 
132 | 12 057 
133 | 12 385 
134 | 12 710 


135 | 13 033 
136 | 13 354 
137 | 13 672 
138 | 13 988 
139 | 14 301 


140 | 14 613 
141 | 14 922 
142 (| 15 229 
143 | 15 534 
144 | 15 836 


145 | 16 137 
146 | 16 435 
147 | 16 732 
148 | 17 026 
149 | 17 319 


150 | 17 609 
151 | 17 898 
152 | 18 184 
153 | 18 469 
154 | 18 752 
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12 775 


13 098 
13 418 
13 735 
14 051 
14 364 


14 675 
14 983 
15 290 
15 594 
15 897 


16 197 
16 495 
16 791 
17 085 
17 377 


17 667 
17 955 
18 241 
18 526 
18 808 


02 243 
02 653 
03 060 
03 463 
03 862 


04 258 
04 650 
05 038 
05 423 
05 805 


06 183 
06 558 
06 930 
07 298 
O7 664 


08 027 
08 386 
08 743 
09 096 
09 447 


09 795 
10 140 
10 483 
10 823 
11 160 


11 494 
11 826 
12 156 
12 483 
12 808 


13 130 
13 450 
13 767 
14 082 
14 395 


14 706 
15 014 
15 320 
15 625 
15 927 


16 227 
16 524 
16 820 
17 114 
17 406 


17 696 
17 984 
18 270 
18 554 
18 837 


00 173 
00 604 
01 030 
01 452 
01 870 


02 284 
02 694 
03 100 
03 503 
03 902 


04 297, 
04 689 
05 077 
05 461 
05 843 


06 221 
06 595 
06 967 
07 335 
07 700 


08 063 
O08 422 
08 778 
09 132 
09 482 


09 830 
10 175 
10 517 
10 857 
11 193 


11 528 
11 860 
12 189 
12 516 
12 840 


13 162 
13 481 
13 799 
14 114 
14 426 


14 737 
15 045 
15 351 
15 655 
15 957 


16 256 
16 554 
16 850 
17 143 
17 435 


17 725 
18 013 
18 298 
18 583 
18 865 


08 099 
08 458 
08 814 
09 167 
09 517 


09 864 
10 209 
10 551 
10 890 
11 227 


11 561 
11 893 
12 222 
12 548 
12 872 


13 194 
13 513 
13 830 
14 145 
14 457 


14 768 
15 076 
15 381 
15 685 
15 987 


16 286 
16 584 
16 879 
17 173 
17 464 


17 754 
18 041 
18 327 
18 611 
18 893 


13 258 
13 577 
13 893 
14 208 
14 520 


14 829 
15 137 
15 442 
15 746 
16 047 


16 346 
16 643 
16 938 
17 231 
17 522 


17 811 
18 099 
18 384 
18 667 
18 949 


4K, H. Barker, Computing Tables and Formulas, 1913, pp. 22-39, 
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Logarithms of Numbers—Continued 


185 | 26 717 | 26 741 | 26 764 | 26 788 | 26 811 || 26 834 | 26 858 | 26 881 | 26 905 | 26 928 
186 | 26 951 | 26 975 | 26 998 | 27 021 | 27 045 || 27 068 | 27 091 | 27 114 | 27 138 | 27 161 
187 | 27 184 | 27 207 | 27 231 | 27 254 | 27 277 || 27 300 | 27 323 | 27 346 | 27 370 | 27 393 
188 | 27 416 | 27 439 | 27 462 | 27 485 | 27 508 || 27 531 | 27 554 | 27 577 | 27 600 | 27 623 
189 | 27 646 | 27 669 | 27 692 | 27 715 | 27 738 || 27 761 | 27 784 | 27 807 | 27 830 | 27 852 


190 | 27 875 | 27 898 | 27 921 | 27 944 | 27 967 | 27 989 | 28 012 | 28 035 | 28 058 | 28 081 
191 | 28 103 | 28 126 | 28 149 | 28°171 | 28 194 | 28 217 | 28 240 | 28 262 | 28 285 | 28 307 
192 | 28 330 | 28 353 | 28 375.| 28 398 | 28 421 || 28 443 | 28 466 | 28 488 | 28 511 | 28 533 
193 | 28 556 | 28 578 | 28 601 | 28 623 | 28 646 || 28 668 | 28 691 | 28 713 | 28 735 | 28 758 
194 | 28 780 | 28 803 | 28 825 | 28 847 | 28 870 || 28 892 | 28 914 | 28 937 | 28 959 | 28 981 


195 | 29 003 | 29 026 | 29 048 | 29 070 | 29 092 |, 29 115 | 29 137 | 29 159 | 29 181 | 29 203 
196 | 29 226 | 29 248 | 29 270 | 29 292 | 29 314 || 29 336 | 29 358 | 29 380 | 29 403 | 29 425 
197 | 29 447 | 29 469 | 29 491 | 29 513 | 29 535 || 29 557 | 29 579 | 29 601 | 29 623 | 29 645 
198 | 29 667 | 29 688 | 29 710 | 29 732 | 29 754 || 29 776 | 29 798 | 29 820 | 29 842 | 29 863 
199 | 29 885 | 29 907 | 29 929 | 29 951 | 29 973 | 29 994 | 30 016 | 30 038 | 30 060 | 30 081 


200 | 30 103 | 30 125 | 30 146 | 30 168 | 30 190 || 30.211 | 30 233 | 30 255 | 30 276 | 30 298 
201 | 30 320 | 30 341 | 30 363 | 30 384 | 30 406 || 30 428 | 30 449 | 30 471 | 30 492 | 30 514 
202 | 30 535 | 30 557 | 30 578 | 30 600 | 30 621 | 30 643 | 30 664 | 30 685 | 30 707 | 30 728 
203 | 30 750 | 30 771 | 30 792 | 30 814 | 30 835 | 30 856 | 30 878 | 30 899 | 30 920 | 30 942 
204 | 30 963 | 30 984 | 31 006 | 31 027 | 31 048 || 31 069 | 31 091 | 31 112 | 31 133 | 31 154 


205 | 31 175 | 31 197 , 31 218 | 31 239 | 31 260 || 31 281 | 31 302 | 31 323 | 31 345 | 31 366 
206 | 31 387 | 31 408 | 31 429 | 31 450 | 31 471 | 31 492 | 31 513 | 31 534 | 31 555 | 31 576 
207 | 31 597 | 31 618 | 31 639 | 31 660 | 31 681 || 31 702 | 31 723 | 31 744 | 31 765 | 31 785 
208 | 31 806 | 31 827 | 31 848 | 31 869 | 31 890 || 31 911 | 31 931 | 31 952 | 31 973 | 31 994 
209 | 32 015 | 32 035 | 32 056 | 32 077 | 32 098 || 32 118 | 32 139 | 32 160 | 32 181 | 32 201 
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210 | 32 222 | 32 243 | 32 263 | 32 284 | 32 305 | 32 325 | 32 346 | 32 366 | 32 387 | 32 408 
211 | 32 428 | 32 449 | 32 469 | 32 490 | 32 510 | 32 531 | 32 552 | 32 572 | 32 593 | 32 613 
212 | 32 634 | 32 654 | 32 675 | 32 695 | 32 715 | 32 736 | 32 756 | 32 777 | 32 797 | 32 818 
213 | 32 838 | 32 858 | 32 879 | 32 899 | 32 919 | 32 940 | 32 960 | 32 980 | 33 001 | 33 021 
214 | 33 041 | 33 062 | 33 082 | 33 102 | 33 122 | 33 143 | 33 163 | 33 183 | 33 203 | 33 224 


215 | 33 244 | 33 264 | 33 284 | 33 304 | 33 325 || 33 345 | 33 365 | 33 385 | 33 405 | 33 425 
216 | 33 445 | 33 465 | 33 486 | 33 506 | 33 526 | 33 546 | 33 566 | 33 586 | 33 606 | 33 626 
217 | 33 646 | 33 666 | 33 686 | 33 706 | 33 746 | 33 746 | 33 766 | 33 786 | 33 806 | 33 826 
218 | 33 846 | 33 866 | 33 885 | 33 905 | 33 925 || 33 945 | 33 965 | 33 985 | 34 005 | 34 025 
219 | 34 044 | 34 064 | 34 084 | 34 104 | 34 124 | 34 143 | 34 163 | 34 183 | 34 203 | 34 223 


220 | 34 242 | 34 262 | 34 282 | 34 301 | 34 321 | 34 341 | 34 361 | 34 380 | 34 400 | 34 420 
221 | 34 439 | 34 459 | 34 479 | 34 498 | 34 518 | 34 537 | 34 557 | 34 577 | 34 596 | 34 616 
222 | 34 635 | 34 655 | 34 674 | 34 694 | 34 713 || 34 733 | 34 753 | 34 772 | 34 792 | 34 811 
223 | 34 830 | 34 850 | 34 869 | 34 889 | 34 908 | 34 928 | 34 947 | 34 967 | 34 986 | 35 005 
224 | 35 025 | 35 044 | 35 064 | 35 083 | 35 102 | 35 122 | 35 141 | 35 160 | 35 180 | 35 199 


225 | 35 218 | 35 238 | 35 257 | 35 276 | 35 295 || 35 315 | 35 334 | 35 353 | 35 372 | 35 392 
226 | 35 411 | 35 480 | 35 449 | 35 468 | 35 488 | 35 507 | 35 526 | 35 545 | 35 564 | 35 583 
227 | 35 603 | 35 622 | 35 641 | 35 660 | 35 679 || 35 698 | 35 717 | 35 736 | 35 755 | 35 774 
228 | 35 793 | 35 813 | 35 832 | 35 851 | 35 870 | 35 889 | 35 908 | 35 927 | 35 946 | 35 965 
229 | 35 984 | 36 003 | 36 021 | 36 040 | 36 059 || 36 078 | 36 097 | 36 116 | 36 135 | 36 154 


230 | 36 173 | 36 192 | 36 211 | 36 229 | 36 248 | 36 267 | 36 286 | 36 305 | 36 324 | 36 342 


pe Semen ee ne 
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LOGARITHMS 


99 


42 439 
42 602 
42 765 
42 927 
43 088 


43 249 
43 409 
43 569 


100 


Logarithms of Numbers 


MATHEMATICS 


Continued 


2 


3 


50 515 
50 651 
50 786 
50 920 
51 055 


51 188 
51 322 
51 455 
51 587 
51 720 


51 851 
51 983 
52 114 
52 244 
52 375 


52 504 
52 634 
52 763 
52 892 
53 020 


53 148 
53 275 
53 403 
53 529 
53 655 


53 782 
53 908 
54 033 
54 158 
54 283 


54 407 
54 531 
54 654 
54 777 
54 900 


55 023 
55 145 
55 267 
55 388 
55 509 


55 630 
55 751 
55 871 
55 991 
56 110 


56 229 
56 348 
56 467 
56 585 
56 703 


56 820 
56 937 
57 054 
57 171 
57 287 


50 529 
50 664 
50 799 
50 934 
51 068 


51 202 
51 335 
51 468 
51 601 
51 733 


51 865 
51 996 
52 127 
52 257 
52 388 


52 517 
52 647 
52 776 
52 905 
53 033 


53 161 
53 288 
53 415 
53 542 
53 668 


53 794 
53 920 
54 045 
54 170 
54 295 


54 419 
54 543 
54 667 
54 790 
54 913 


55 035 
55 157 
55 279 
55 400 
55 522 


55 642 
55 763 
55 883 
56 003 
56 122 


56 241 
56 360 
56 478 
56 597 
56 714 


56 832 
56 949 
57 066 
57 183 
57 299 


50 542 
50 678 
50 813 
50 947 
51 081 


51 215 
51 348 
51 481 
51 614 
51 746 


51 878 
52 009 
52 140 
52 270 
52 401 


52 530 
52 660 
52 789 
52 917 
53 046 


53 173 
53 301 
53 428 
53 555 
53 681 


53 807 
53 933 
54 058 
54 188 
54 307 


54 432 
54 555 
54 679 
54 802 
54 925 


55 047 
55 169 
55 291 
55 413 
55 534 


55 654 
55 775 
55 895 
56 015 
56 134 


56 253 
56 372 
56 490 
56 608 
56 726 


56 844 
56 961 
57 078 
57 194 
57 310 


50 556 
50 691 
50 826 
59 961 
51 095 


51 228 | 


51 362 
51 495 
51 627 
51 759 


51 891 
52 022 
52 153 
52 284 
52 414 


52 543 
52 673 
52 802 
52 930 
53 058 


53 186 
53 314 
53 441 
53 567 
53 694 


53 826 
53 945 
54 070 
54 195 
54 320 


54 444 
54 568 
54 691 
54 814 
54 937 


55 060 
55 182 
55 303 
55 425 
55 546 


55 666 
55 787 
55 907 
56 027 
56 146 


56 265 
56 384 
56 502 
56 620 
56 738 


56 855 
56 972 
57 089 
57 206 
57 322 


ee 
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380 | 57 978 | 57 990 | 58 001 | 58 013 | 58 024 || 58 035 | 58 047 | 58 058 | 58 070 | 58 081 
381 | 58 092 | 58 104 | 58 115 | 58 127 | 58 138 | 58 149 | 58 161 | 58 172 | 58 184 | 58 195 
382 | 58 206 | 58 218 | 58 229 | 58 240 | 58 252 || 58 263 | 58 274 | 58 286 | 58 297 | 58 309 
383 | 58 320 | 58 331 | 58 343 | 58 354 | 58 365 || 58 377 | 58 388 | 58 399 | 58 410 | 58 422 
384 | 58 433 | 58 444 | 58 456 | 58 467 | 58 478 | 58 490 | 58 501 | 58 512 | 58 524 | 58 535 


385 | 58 546 | 58 557 | 58 569 | 58 580 | 58 591 || 58 602 | 58 614 | 58 625 | 58 636 | 58 647 
386 | 58 659 | 58 670 | 58 681 | 58 692 | 58 704 | 58 715 | 58 726 | 58 737 | 58 749 | 58 760 
387 | 58 771 | 58 782 | 58 794 | 58 805 | 58 816 || 58 827 | 58 838 | 58 850 | 58 861 | 58 872 
388 | 58 883 | 58 894 | 58 906 | 58 917 | 58 928 || 58 939 | 58 950 | 58 961 | 58 973 | 58 984 
389 | 58 995 | 59 006 | 59 017 | 59 028 | 59 040 | 59 051 | 59 062 | 59 073 | 59 084 | 59 095 


390 | 59 106 | 59 118 | 59 129 | 59 140 | 59 151 | 59 162 | 59 173 | 59 184 | 59 195 | 59 207 
391 | 59 218 | 59 229 | 59 240 | 59 251 | 59 262 | 59 273 | 59 284 | 59 295 | 59 306 | 59 318 
392 | 59 329 | 59 340 | 59 351 | 59 362 | 59 373 | 59 384 | 59 395 | 59 406 | 59 417 | 59 428 
393 | 59 439 | 59 450 | 59 461 | 59 472 | 59 483 | 59 494 | 59 506 | 59 517 | 59 528 | 59 539 
394 | 59 550 | 59 561 | 59 572 | 59 583 | 59 594 | 59 605 | 59 616 | 59 627 | 59 638 | 59 649 


395 | 59 660 | 59 671 | 59 682 | 59 693 | 59 704 || 59 715 | 59 726 | 59 737 | 59 748 | 59 759 
396 | 59 770 | 59 780 | 59 791 | 59 802 | 59 813 | 59 824 | 59 835 | 59 846 | 59 857 | 59 868 
397 | 59 879 | 59 890 | 59 901 | 59 912 | 59 923 || 59 934 | 59 945 | 59 956 | 59 966 | 59 977 
398 | 59 988 | 59 999 | 60 010 | 60 021 | 60 032 || 60 043 | 60 054 | 60 065 | 60 076 | 60 086 
399 | 60 097 | 60 108 | 60 119 | 60 130.] 60 141 | 60 152 | 60 163 | 60 173 | 60 184 | 60 195 


400 | 60 206 | 60 217 | 60 228 | 60 239 | 60 249 | 60 260 | 60 271 | 60 282 | 60 293 | 60 304 
401 | 60 314 | 60 325 | 60 336 | 60 347 | 60 358 | 60 369 | 60 379 | 60 390 | 60 401 | 60 412 
402 | 60 423 | 60 433 | 60 444 | 60 455 | 60 466 || 60 477 | 60 487 | 60 498 | 60 509 | 60 520 
403 | 60 531 | 60 541 | 60 552 | 60 563 | 60 574 || 60 584 | 60 595 | 60 606 | 60 617 | 60 627 
404 | 60 638 | 60 649 | 60 660 | 60 670 | 60 681 || 60 692 | 60 703 | 60 713 | 60 724 | 60 735 


405 | 60 746 | 60 756 | 60 767 | 60 778 | 60 788 | 60 799 | 60 810 | 60 821 | 60 831 | 60 842 
406 | 60 853 | 60 863 | 60 874 | 60 885 | 60 895 || 60 906 | 60 917 | 60 927 | 60 938 | 60 949 
407 | 60 959 | 60 970 | 60 981 | 60 991 | 61 002 || 61 013 | 61 023 | 61 034 | 61 045 | 61 055 
408 | 61 066 | 61 077 | 61 087 | 61 098 | 61 109 | 61 119 | 61 130 | 61 140 | 61 151 | 61 162 
409 | 61 172 | 61 183 | 61 194 | 61 204 | 61 215 || 61 225 | 61 236 | 61 247 | 61 257 | 61 268 


410 | 61 278 | 61 289 | 61 300 | 61 310 | 61 321 | 61 331 | 61 342 | 61 352 | 61 363 | 61 374 
411 | 61 384 | 61 395 | 61 405 | 61-416 | 61 426 | 61 437 | 61 448 | 61 458 | 61 469 | 61 479 
412 | 61 490 | 61 500 | 61 511 | 61 521 | 61 532 | 61 542 | 61 553 | 61 563 | 61 574 | 61 584 
413 | 61 595 | 61 606 | 61 616 | 61 627 | 61 637 | 61 648 | 61 658 | 61 669 | 61 679 | 61 690 
414 | 61 700 | 61 711 | 61 721 | 61 731 | 61 742 | 61 752 | 61 763 | 61 773 | 61 784 | 61 794 


415 | 61.805 | 61 815 | 61 826 | 61 836 | 61 847 || 61 857 | 61 868 | 61 878 | 61 888 | 61 890 
416 | 61 909 | 61 920 | 71 930 | 61 941 | 61 951 || 61 962 | 61 972 | 61 982 | 61 993 | 61 003 
417 | 62 014 | 62 024 | 62 034 | 62 045 | 62 055 || 62 066 | 62 076 | 62 086 | 62 097 | 62 107 
418 | 62 118 | 62 128 | 62 138 | 62 149 | 62 159 || 62 170 | 62 180 | 62 190 | 62 201 | 62 211 
419 | 62 221 | 62 232 | 62 242 | 62 252 | 62 263 || 62 273 | 62 284 | 62 294 | 62 304 | 62 315 


420 | 62 325 | 62 335 | 62 346 | 62 356 | 62 366 || 62 377 | 62 387 | 62 397 | 62 408 | 62 418 
421 | 62 428 | 62 439 | 62 449 | 62 459 | 62 469 || 62 480 | 62 490 | 62 500 | 62 511 | 62 521 
422 | 62 531 | 62 542 | 62 552 | 62 562 | 62 572 | 62 583 | 62 593 | 62 603 | 62 613 | 62 624 
423 | 62 634 | 62 644 | 62 655 | 62 665 | 62 675 || 62 685 | 62 696 | 62 706 | 62 716 | 62 726 
424 | 62 737 | 62 747 | 62 757 | 62 767 | 62 778 || 62 788 | 62 798 | 62 808 | 62 818 | 62 829 


425 | 62 839 | 62 849 | 62 859 | 62 870 | 62 880 || 62 890 | 62 900 | 62 910 | 62 921 | 62 931 
426 | 62 941 | 62 951 | 62 961 | 62 972 | 62 982 || 62 992 | 63 002 | 63 012 | 63 022 | 63 033 
427 | 63 043 | 63 053 | 63 063 | 63 073 | 63 083 || 63 094 | 63 104 | 63 114 | 63 124 | 63 134 
428 | 63 144 | 63 155 | 63 165 | 63 175 | 63 185 || 63 195 | 63 205 | 63 215 | 63 225 | 63 236 
429 | 63 246 | 63 256 | 63 266 | 63 276 | 63 286-|| 63 296 | 63 306 | 63 317 | 63 327 | 63 337 
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485 | 68 574 | 68 583 | 68 592 | 68 601 | 68 610 | 68 619 | 68 628 | 68 637 | 68 646 | 68 655 
486 | 68 664 | 68 673 | 68 681 | 68 690 | 68 699 || 68 708 | 68 717 | 68 726 | 68 735 | 68 744 
487 | 68 753 | 68 762 | 68 771 | 68 780 | 68 789 || 68 797 | 68 806 | 68 815 | 68 824 | 68 833 
488 | 68 842 | 68 851 | 68 860 | 68 869 | 68 878 | 68 886 | 68 895 | 68 904 | 68 913 | 68 922 
489 | 68 931 | 68 940 | 68 949 | 68 958 | 68 966 || 68 975 | 68 984 | 68 993 | 69 002 | 69 O11 


490 | 69 020 | 69 028 | 69 037 | 69 046 | 69 055 | 69 064 | 69 073 | 69 082 | 69 090 | 69 099 
491 | 69 108 | 69 117 | 69 126 | 69 135 | 69 144 || 69 152 | 69 161 | 69 170 | 69 179 | 69 188 
492 | 69 197 | 69 205 | 69 214 | 69 223 | 69 232 | 69 241 | 69 249 | 69 258 | 69 267 | 69 276 
493 | 69 285 | 69 294 | 69 302 | 69 311 | 69 320 || 69 329 | 69 338 | 69 346 | 69 355 | 69 364 
494 | 69 373 | 69 381 | 69 390 | 69 399 | 69 408 || 69 417 | 69 425 | 69 434 | 69 443 | 69 452 


495 | 69 461 | 69 469 | 69 478 | 69 487 | 69 496 | 69 504 | 69 513 | 69 522 | 69 531 | 69 539 
496 | 69 548 | 69 557 | 69 566 | 69 574 | 69 583 || 69 592 | 69 601 | 69 609 | 69 618 | 69 627 
497 | 69 636 | 69 644 | 69 653 | 69 662 | 69 671 || 69 679 | 69 688 | 69 697 | 69 705 | 69 714 
498 | 69 723 | 69 732 | 69 740 | 69 749 | 69 758 || 69 767 | 69 775 | 69 784 | 69 793 | 69 801 
499 | 69 810 | 69 819 | 69 827 | 69 836 | 69 845 || 69 854 | 69 862 | 69 871 | 69 880 | 69 888 


500 | 69 897 | 69 906 | 69 914 | 69 923 | 69 932 || 69 940 | 69 949 | 69 958 | 69 966 | 69 975 
501 | 69 984 | 69 992 | 70 001 | 70 010 | 70 018 || 70 027 | 70 036 | 70 044 | 70 053 | 70 062 
502 | 70 070 | 70 079 | 70 088 | 70 096 | 70 105 || 70 114 | 70 122 | 70 131 | 70 140 | 70 148 
503 | 70 157 | 70 165 | 70 174 | 70 183 | 70 191 || 70 200 | 70 209 | 70 217 | 70 226 | 70 234 
504 | 70 243 | 70 252 | 70 260 | 70 269 | 70 278 | 70 286 | 70 295 | 70 303 | 70 312 | 70 321 


505 | 70 329 | 70 338 | 70 346 | 70 355 | 70 364 || 70 372 | 70 381 | 70 389 | 70 398 | 70 406 
506 | 70 415 | 70 424 | 70 432 | 70 441 | 70 449 || 70 458 | 70 467 | 70 475 | 70 484 | 70 492 
507 | 70 501 | 70 509 | 70 518 | 70 526 | 70 535 || 70 544 | 70 552 | 70 561 | 70 569 | 70 578 
598 | 70 586 | 70 595 | 70 603 | 70 612 | 70 621 || 70 629 | 70 638 | 70 646 | 70 655 | 70 663 
509 | 70 672 | 70 680 | 70 689 | 70 697 | 70 706 | 70 714 | 70 723 | 70 731 | 70 740 | 70 749 


510 | 70 757 | 70 766 | 70 774 | 70 783 | 70 791 || 70 800 | 70 808 | 70 817 | 70 825 | 70 834 
511 | 70 842 | 70 851 | 70 859 | 70 868 | 70 876 || 70 885 | 70 893 | 70 902 | 70 910 | 70 919 
512 | 70 927 | 70 935 | 70 944 | 70 952 | 70 961 | 70 969 | 70 978 | 70 986 | 70 995 | 71 003 
513 | 71 012 | 71 020 | 71 029 | 71 037 | 71 046 || 71 054 | 71 063 | 71 071 | 71 079 | 71 088 
514 | 71 096 | 71 105 | 71 113 | 71 122 | 71 130 || 71 139 | 71 147 | 71 155 | 71 164 | 71 172 


515 | 71 181 | 71 189 | 71 198 | 71 206 | 71 214 | 71 223 | 71 231 | 71 240 | 71 248 | 71 257 
516 | 71 265 | 71 273 | 71 282 | 71 290 | 71 299 | 71 307 | 71 315 | 71 324 | 71 332 | 71 341 
517 | 71 349 | 71 357 | 71 366 | 71 374 | 71 383 | 71 391 | 71 399 | 71 408 | 71 416 | 71 425 
518 | 71 433 | 71 441 | 71 450 | 71 458 | 71 466 || 71 475 | 71 483 | 71 492 | 71 500 | 71 508 
519 | 71 517 | 71 525 | 71 533 | 71 542 | 71 550 | 71 559 | 71 567 | 71 575 | 71 584 | 71 592 


520 | 71 600 | 71 609 | 71 617 | 71 625 | 71 634 || 71 642 | 71 650 | 71 659 | 71 667 | 71 675 
521 | 71 684 | 71 692 | 71 700 | 71 709 | 71 717 || 71 725 | 71 734 | 71 742 | 71 750 | 71 759 
522 | 71 767 | 71 775 | 71 784 | 71 792 | 71 800 | 71 809 | 71 817 | 71 825 | 71 834 | 71 842 
523 | 71 850 | 71 858 | 71 867 | 71 875 | 71 883 | 71 892 | 71 900 | 71 908 | 71 917 | 71 925 
524 | 71 933 | 71 941 | 71 950 | 71 958 | 71 966 | 71 975 | 71 983 | 71 991 | 71 999 | 72 008 


525 | 72 016 | 72 024 | 72 032 | 72 041 | 72 049 || 72 057 | 72 066 | 72 074 | 72 082 | 72 090 
526 | 72 099 | 72 107 | 72 115 | 72 123 | 72 132 || 72 140 | 72 148 | 72 156 | 72 165 | 72 173 
527 | 72 181 | 72 189 | 72 198 | 72 206 | 72 214 | 72 222 | 72 230 | 72 239 | 72 247 | 72 255 
528 | 72 263 | 72 272 | 72 280 | 72 288 | 72 296 || 72 304 | 72 313 | 72 321 | 72 329 | 72 337 
529 | 72 346 | 72 354 | 72 362 | 72 370 | 72 378 || 72 387 | 72 895 | 72 403 | 72 411 | 72 419 


530 | 72 428 | 72 436 | 72 444 | 72 452 | 72 460 || 72 469 | 72 477 | 72 485 | 72 493 | 72 501 
531 | 72 509 | 72 518 | 72 526 | 72 534 | 72 542 || 72 550 | 72 558 | 72 567 | 72 575 | 72 583 
532 | 72 591 | 72 599 | 72 607 | 72 616 | 72 624 || 72 632 | 72 640 | 72 648 | 72 656 | 72 665 
533 | 72 673 | 72 681 | 72 689 | 72 697 | 72 705 || 72 713 | 72 722 | 72 730 | 72 738 | 72 746 
534 | 72 754 | 72 762 | 72 770 | 72 779 | 72 787 || 72 795 | 72 803 | 72 811 | 72 819 | 72 827 


535 | 72 835 | 72 843 | 72 852 | 72 860 | 72 868 || 72 876 | 72 884 | 72 892 | 72 900 | 72 908 
536 | 72 916 | 72 925-| 72 933 | 72 941 | 72 949 | 72 957 | 72 965 | 72 973 | 72 981 | 72 989 
537 | 72 997 | 73 006 | 73 014 | 73 022 | 73 030 | 73 038 | 73 046 | 73 054 | 73 062 | 73 070 
538 | 73 078 | 73 086 | 73 094 | 73 102 | 73-111 || 73 119 | 73 127 | 73 135 | 73 143 | 73 151 
539 | 73 159 | 73 167 | 73 175 | 73 183 | 73 191] 73 199 | 73 207 | 73 215 | 73 223 | 73 231 
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540 | 73 239 | 73 247 | 73 255 | 73 263 | 73 272 || 73 280 | 73 288 | 73 296 | 73 304 | 73 312 
541 | 73 320 | 73 328 | 73 336 | 73 344 | 73 352 | 73 360 | 73 368 | 73 376 | 73 384 | 73 392 
542 | 73 400 | 73 408 | 73 416 | 73 424 | 73 432 | 73 440 | 73 448 | 73 456 | 72 464 | 73 472 
543 | 73 480 | 73 488 | 73 496 | 73 504 | 73 512 | 73 520 | 73 528 | 73 536 | 73 544 | 73 552 
544 | 73 560 | 73 568 | 73 576 | 73 584 | 73 592 || 73 600 | 73 608 | 73 616 | 73 624 | 73 632 


545 | 73 640 | 73 648 | 73 656 | 73 664 | 73 672 | 73 679 | 73 687 | 73 695 | 73 703 | 73 711 
546 | 73 719 | 73 727 | 73 735 | 73 743 | 73 751 || 73 759 | 73 767 | 73 775 | 73 783 | 73 791 
547 | 73 799 | 73 807 | 73 815 | 73 823 | 73 830 || 73 838 | 73 846 | 73 854 | 73 862 | 73 870 
548 | 73 878 | 73 886 | 73 894 | 73 902 | 73 910 || 73 918 | 73 926 | 73 933 | 73 941 | 73 940 
549 | 73 957 | 73 965 | 73 973 | 73 981 | 73 989 || 73 997 | 74 005 | 74 013 | 74 020 | 74 028 


550 | 74 036 | 74 044 | 74 052 | 74 060 | 74 068 
551 | 74 115 | 74-123 | 74 131 | 74 139 | 74 147 || 74 155 | 74 162 | 74 170 | 74 178 | 74 186 
552 | 74 194 | 74 202 | 74 210 | 74 218 | 74 225 || 74 233 | 74 241 | 74 249 | 74 257 | 74 265 
553 | 74 273 | 74 280 | 74 288 | 74 296 | 74 304 || 74 312 | 74 320 | 74 327 | 74 335 | 74 343 
554 | 74 351 | 74 359 | 74 367 | 74 374 | 74 382 || 74 390 | 74 398 | 74 406 | 74 414 | 74 421 
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555 | 74 429 | 74 437 | 74 445 | 74 453 | 74 461 || 74 468 | 74 476 | 74 484 | 74 492 | 74 500 
556 | 74 507 | 74 515 | 74 523 | 74 531 | 74 539 || 74 547 | 74 554 | 74 562 | 74 570 | 74 578 
557 | 74 586 | 74 593 | 74 601 | 74 609 | 74 617 || 74 624 | 74 632 | 74 640 | 74 648 | 74 656 
558 | 74 663 | 74 671 | 74 679 | 74 687 | 74 695 || 74 702 | 74 710 | 74 718 | 74 726 | 74 733 
559 | 74 741 | 74 749 | 74 757 | 74 764 | 74 772 || 74 780 | 74 788 | 74 796 | 74 803 | 74 811 


560 |.74 819 | 74 827 | 74 834 | 74 842 | 74 850 || 74 858 | 74 865 | 74 873 | 74 881 | 74 889 
561 | 74 896 | 74 904 | 74 912 | 74 920 | 74 927 || 74 935 | 74 943 | 74 950 | 74 958 | 74 966 
562 | 74 974 | 74 981 | 74 989 | 74 997 | 75 005 || 75 012 | 75 020 | 75 028 | 75 035 | 75 043 
563 | 75 051 | 75 059 | 75 066 | 75 074 | 75 082 || 75 O89 | 75 O97 | 75 105 | 75 113 | 75 120 
564 | 75 128 | 75 136 | 75 143 | 75 151 | 75 159 || 75 166 | 75 174 | 75 182 | 75 189 | 75 197 


565 | 75 205 | 75 213 | 75 220.) 75 228 | 75 236 || 75 243 | 75 251 | 75 259 | 75 266 | 75 274 
566 | 75 282 | 75 289 | 75 297 | 75 305 | 75 312 || 75 320 | 75 328 | 75 335 | 75 343 | 75 351 
567 | 75 358 | 75 366 | 75 374 | 75 381 | 75 389 || 75 397 | 75 404 | 75 412 | 75 420 | 75 427 
568 | 75 435 | 75 442 | 75 450 | 75 458 | 75 465 || 75 473 | 75 481 | 75 488 | 75 496 | 75 504 
569 | 75 511 | 75 519 | 75 526 | 75 534 | 75 542 || 75 549 | 75 557 | 75 565 | 75 572 | 75 580 


570 | 75 587 | 75 595 | 75 603 | 75 610 | 75 618 || 75 626 | 75 633 | 75 641 | 75 648 | 75 656 
571 | 75 664 | 75 671 | 75 679 75 686 | 75 694 | 75 702 | 75 709 | 75 717 | 75 724 | 75 732 
572 | 75 740 | 75 747 | 75 755 | 75 762 | 75 770 || 75 778 | 75 785 | 75 793 | 75 800 | 75 808 
573 | 75 815 | 75 823 | 75 831 75 838 | 75 846 | 75 853 | 75 861 | 75 868 | 75 876 | 75 884 
574 | 75 891 | 75 899 | 75 906 | 75 914 | 75 921 || 75 929 | 75 987 | 75 944 | 75 952 | 75 959 


575 | 75 967 | 75 974 | 75 982 | 75 989 | 75 997 || 75 005 | 76 012 | 76 020 | 76 027 | 76 035 
576 | 76 042 | 76 050 | 76 057 | 76 065 | 76 072 || 76 O80 | 76 O87 | 76 095 | 76 103 | 76 110 
577 | 76 118 | 76 125 | 76 133 | 76 140 | 76 148 || 76 155 | 76 163 | 76 170 | 76 178 | 76 185 
578 | 76 193 | 76 200 | 76 208 | 76 215 | 76 223 | 76 230 | 76 238 | 76 245 | 76 253 | 76 260 
579 | 76 268 | 76 275 | 76 283 | 76 290 | 76 298 || 76 305 | 76 313 | 76 320 | 76 328 | 76 335 


580 | 76 343 | 76 350 | 76 358 | 76 365 | 76 373 || 76 380 | 76 388 | 76 395 | 76 403 | 76 410 
581 | 76 418 | 76 425 | 76 433 | 76 440 | 76 448 || 76 455 | 76 464 | 76 470 | 76 477 | 76 485 
582 | 76 492 | 76 500 | 76 507 | 76 515 | 76 522 || 76 530 | 76 537 | 76 545 | 76 552 | 76 559 
583 | 76 567 | 76 574 | 76 582 | 76 589 | 76 597 || 76 604 | 76 612 | 76 619 | 76 626 | 76 634 
584 | 76 641 | 76 649 | 76 656 | 76 664 | 76 671 || 76 678 | 76 686 | 76 693 | 76 701 | 76 708 


585 | 76 716 | 76 723 | 76 730 | 76 738 | 76 745 || 76 753 | 76 760 | 76 768 | 76 775 | 76 782 
586 | 76 790 | 76 797 | 76 805 | 76 812 | 76 819 || 76 827 | 76 834 | 76 842 | 76 849 | 76 856 
587 | 76 864 | 76 871 | 76 879 | 76 886 | 76 893 || 76 901 | 76 908 | 76 916 | 75 923 | 76 930 
588 | 76 938 | 76 945 | 76 953 | 76 960 | 76 967 || 76 975 | 76 982 | 76 989 | 76 997 | 77 004 
589 | 77 012 | 77 019 | 77 026 | 77 034 | 77 041 || 77 048 | 77 056 | 77 063 | 77 070 | 77 078 


590 | 77 085 | 77 093 | 77 100 | 77 107 | 77 115 || 77 122 | 77 129 | 77 137.| 77 144 | 77 151 
591 | 77 159 | 77 166 | 77 173 | 77 181 | 77 188 || 77 195 | 77 208 | 77 210 | 77 217 | 77 225 
592 | 77 232 | 77 240 | 77 247 | 77 254 | 77 262 || 77 269 | 77 276 | 77 283 | 77 291 | 77 298 
593 | 77 305 | 77 313 | 77 320 | 77 327 | 77 335 || 77 342 | 77 349 | 77 357 | 77 364 | 77 371 
594 | 77 379 | 77 386 | 77 393 | 77 401 | 77 408 || 77 415 | 77 422 | 77 430 | 77 437 | 77 444 
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595 | 77.452 | 77 459 | 77 466 | 77 474 | 77 481 | 77 488 | 77 495 | 77 503 | 77 510 | 77 517 
596 | 77 525 | 77 532 | 77 539 | 77 546 | 77 554 | 77 561 | 77 568 | 77 576 | 77 583 | 77 590 
597 | 77 597 | 77 605 | 77 612 | 77 619 | 77 627 || 77 634 | 77 641 | 77 648 | 77 656 | 77 663 
598 | 77 670 | 77 677 | 77 685 | 77 692 | 77 699 | 77 706 | 77 714 | 77 721 | 77 728 | 77 735 
599 | 77 743 | 77 750 | 77 757 | 77 764 | 77 772 || 77 779 | 77 786 | 77 793 | 77 801 | 77 808 


600 | 77 815 | 77 822 | 77 830 | 77 837 | 77 844 | 77 851 | 77 859 | 77 866 | 77 873 | 77 880 
601 | 77 887 | 77 895 | 77 902 | 77 909 | 77 916 | 77 924 | 77 931 | 77 938 | 77 945 | 77 952 
602 | 77 960 | 77 967 | 77 974 | 77 981 | 77 988 || 77 996 | 78 003 | 78 010 | 78 017 | 78 025 
603 | 78 032 | 78 039 | 78 046 | 78 053 | 78 061 || 78 068 | 78 075 | 78 082 | 78 089 | 78 097 
604 | 78 104 | 78 111 | 78 118 | 78 125 | 78 132 | 78 140 | 78 147 | 78 154 | 78 161 | 78 168 


605 | 78 176 | 78 183 | 78 190 | 78 197 | 78 204 || 78 211 | 78 219 | 78 226 | 78 233 | 78 240 
606 | 78 247 | 78 254 | 78 262 | 78 269 | 78 276 || 78 283 | 78 290 | 78 297 | 78 305 | 78 312 
607 | 78 319 | 78 326 | 78 333 | 78 340 | 78 347 || 78 355 | 78 362 | 78 369 | 78 376 | 78 383 
608 | 78 390 | 78 398 | 78 405 | 78 412 | 78 419 || 78 426 | 78 433 | 78 440 | 78 447 | 78 455 
609 | 78 462 | 78 469 | 78 476 | 78 483 | 78 490 || 78 497 | 78 504 | 78 512 | 78 519 | 78 526 


610 | 78 533 | 78 540 | 78 547 | 78 554 | 78 561 | 78 569 | 78 576 | 78 583 | 78 590 | 78 597 
611 | 78 604 | 78 611 | 78 618 | 78 625 | 78 633 || 78 640 | 78 647 | 78 654 | 78 661 | 78 668 
612 | 78 675 | 78 682 , 78 689 | 78 696 | 78 704 | 78 711 | 78 718 | 78 725 | 78 732 | 78 739 
613 | 78 746 | 78 753 | 78 760 | 78 767 | 78 774 | 78 781 | 78 789 | 78 796 | 78 803 | 78 810 
614 | 78 817 | 78 824 | 78 831 | 78 838 | 78 845 || 78 852 | 78 859 | 78 866 | 78 873 | 78 880 


615 | 78 888 | 78 895 | 78 902 | 78 909 | 78 916 | 78 923 | 78 930 | 78 937 | 78 944 | 78 951 
616 | 78 958 | 78 965 | 78 972 | 78 979 | 78 986 | 78 993 | 79 000 | 79 007 | 79 014 | 79 021 
617 | 79 029 | 79 036 | 79 043 | 79 050 | 79 057 || 79 064 | 79 071 | 79 078 | 79 085 | 79 092 
618 | 79 099 | 79 106 | 79 113 | 79 120 | 79 127 || 79 134 | 79 141 | 79 148 | 79 155 | 79 162 
619 | 79 169 | 79 176 | 79 183 | 79 190 | 79 197 || 79 204 | 79 211 | 79 218 | 79 225 | 79 232 


620 | 79 239 | 79 246 | 79 253 | 79 260 | 79 267 || 79 274 | 79 281 | 79 288 | 79 295 | 79 302 
621 | 79 309 | 79 316 | 79 323 | 79 330 | 79 337 || 79 344 |. 79 351 | 79 358 | 79 365 | 79 372 
622 | 79 379 | 79 386 | 79 393 | 79 400 | 79 407 || 79 414 | 79 421 | 79 428 | 79 435 | 79 442 
623 | 79 449 | 79 456 | 79 463 | 79 470 | 79 477 || 79 484 | 79 491 | 79 498 | 79 505 | 79 511 
624 | 79 518 | 79 525 | 79 532 | 79 539 | 79 546 || 79 553 | 79 560 | 79 567 | 79 574 | 79 581 


625 | 79 588 | 79 595 | 79 602 | 79 609 | 79 616 || 79 623 | 79 630 | 79 637 | 79 644 | 79 650 
626 | 79 657 | 79 664 | 79 671 | 79 678 | 79 685 || 79 692 | 79 699 | 79 706 | 79 713 | 79 720 
627 | 79 727 | 79 734 | 79 741 | 79 748 | 79 754 || 79 761 | 79 768 | 79 775 | 79 782 | 79 789 
628 | 79 796 | 79 803 | 79 810 | 79 817 | 79 824 | 79 831 | 79 837 | 79 844 | 79 851 | 79 858 
629 | 79 865 | 79 872 | 79 879 | 79 886 | 79 893 | 79 900 | 79 906 | 79 913 | 79 920 | 79 927 


630 | 79 934 | 79 941 | 79-948 | 79 955 | 79 962 || 79 969 | 79 975 | 79 982 | 79 989 | 79 996 
631 | 80 003 | 80 010 | 80 017 | 80 024 | 80 030 || 80 037 | 80 044 | 80 051 | 80 058 | 80 065 
632 | 80 072 | 80 079 | 80 085 | 80 092 | 80 099 || 80 106 | 80 113 | 80 120 | 80 127 | 80 134 
633 | 80 140 | 80 147 | 80 154 | 80 161 | 80 168 || 80 175 | 80 182 | 80 188 | 80 195 | 80 202 
634 | 80 209 | 80 216 | 80 223 | 80 229 | 80 236 || 80 243 | 80 250 | 80 257 | 80 264 | 80 271 


635 | 80 277 | 80 284 | 80 291 | 80 298 | 80 305 || 80 312 | 80 318 | 80 325 | 80 332 | 80 339 
636 | 80 346 | 80 353 | 80 359 | 80 366 | 80 373 || 80 380 | 80 387 | 80 393 | 80 400 | 80 407 
637 | 80 414 | 80 421 | 80 428 | 80 434 | 80 441 || 80 448 | 80 455 | 80 462 | 80 468 | 80 475 
638 | 80 482 | 80 489 | 80 496 | 80 502 | 80 509 || 80 516 | 80 523 | 80 530 | 80 536 | 80 543 
639 | 80 550 | 80 557 | 80 564 | 80 570 | 80 577 || 80 584 | 80 591 | 80 598 | 80 604 | 80 611 


640 | 80 618 | 80 625 | 80 632 | 80 638 | 80 645 || 80 652 | 80 659 | 80 665 | 80 672 | 80 679 
641 | 80 686 | 80 693 | 80 699 | 80 706 | 80 713 || 80 720 | 80 726 | 80 733 | 80 740 | 80 747 
642 80 754 | 80 760 | 80 767 | 80 774 | 80 781 || 8C 787 | 80 794 | 80 801 | 80 808 | 80 814 
643 80 821 | 80 828 | 80 835 | 80 841 | 80 848 || 80 855 | 80 862 | 80 868 | 80 975 | 80 882 
644 | 80 889 | 80 895 | 80 902 | 80 909 | 80 916 | 80 922 | 80 929 | 80 936 | 80 943 | 80 949 


645 | 80 956 | 80 963 | 80 969 | 80 976 | 80 983 || 80 990 | 80 996 | 81 003 | 81 010 | 81 017 
646 | 81 023 | 81 030 | 81 037 | 81 043 | 81 050 || 81 057 | 81 064 | 81 070 | 81 O77 | 81 084 
647 | 81 090 | 81 097 | 81 104 | 81 111 | 81 117 || 81 124 | 81 131 | 81 137 | 81 144 | 81 151 
648 | 81 158 | 81 164 | 81 171 | 81 178 | 81 184 | 81 191 | 81 198 | 81 204 | 81 211 | 81 218 
649 | 81 224 | 81 231 | 81 238 | 81 245 | 81 251 || 81 258 | 81 265 | 81 271 | 81 278 | 81 285 
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83 251 
83 315 
83 378 
83 442 
83 506 


83 569 
83 632 
83 696 
83 759 
83 822 


83 885 
83 948 
84 O11 
84 073 
84 136 


84 198 
84 261 
84 323 
84 386 
84 448 


83 270 
83 334 
83 398 
83 461 
83 525 


83 588 
83 651 
83 715 
83 778 
83 841 


83 904 
83 967 
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86 641 
86 700 
86 759 
86 817 
86 876 


867935 
86 994 
87 052 
87 111 
87 169 


87 227 
87 286 
87 344 
87 402 
87 460 


87 518 
87 576 
87 633 
87 691 
87 749 


87 806 
87 864 
87 921 
87 978 
88 036 


87 256 
87 315 
87 373 
87 431 
87 489 


87 547 | 


87 604 
87 662 
87 720 
87 777 


87 835 
87 892 
87 950 
88 007 
88 064 
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785 | 89 487 | 89 492 | 89 498 | 89 504 | 89 509 || 89 515 | 89 520 | 89 526 | 89 531 | 89 537 
786 | 89 542 | 89 548 | 89 553 | 89 559 | 89 564 || 89 570 | 89 575 | 89 581 | 89 586 | 89 592 
787 | 89 597 | 89 603 | 89 609 | 89 614 | 89 620 | 89 625 | 89 631 | 89 636 | 89 642 | 89 647 
788 | 89 653 | 89 658 | 89 664 | 89 669 | 89 675 | 89 680 | 89 686 | 89 691 | 89 697 | 89 702 
789 | 89 708 | 89 713 | 89 719 | 89 724 | 89 730 | 89 735 | 89 741 | 89 746 | 89 752 | 89 757 


790 | 89 763 | 89 768 | 89 774 | 89 779 | 89 785 || 89 790 | 89 796 | 89 801 | 89 807 | 89 812 
791 | 89 818 | 89 823 | 89 829 |, 89 834 | 89 840 | 89 845 | 89 851 | 89 856 | 89 862 | 89 867 
792 | 89 873 | 89 878 | 89 883 | 89 889 | 89 894 | 89 900 | 89 905 | 89 911 | 89 916 | 89 922 
793 | 89 927 | 89 933 | 89 938 | 89 944 | 89 949 || 89 955 | 89 960 | 89 966 | 89 971 | 89 977 
794 | 89 982 | 89 988 | 89 993 | 89 998 | 90 004 | 90 009 | 90 015 | 90 020 | 90 026 | 90 031 


795 | 90 087 | 90 042 | 90 048 | 90 053 | 90 059 | 90 064 | 90 069 | 90 075 | 90 080 | 90 086 
796 | 90 091 | 90 097 | 90 102 | 90 108 | 90 113 | 90 119 | 90 124 | 90 129 | 90 135 | 90 140 
797 | 90 146 | 90 151 | 90 157 | 90 162 | 90 168 || 90 173 | 90 179 | 90 184 | 90 189 | 90 195 
798 | 90 200 | 90 206 | 90 211 | 90 217 | 90 222 | 90 227 | 90 233 | 90 238 | 90 244 | 90 249 
799 | 90 255 | 90 260 | 90 266 | 90 271 | 90 276 || 90 282 | 90 287 | 90 293 | 90 298 | 90 304 


800 | 90 309 | 90 314 | 90 320 | 90 325 | 90 331 || 90 336 | 90 342 | 90 347 | 90 352 | 90 358 
801 | 90 363 | 90 369 | 90 374 | 90 380 | 90 385 || 90 390 | 90 396 | 90 401 | 90 407 | 90 412 
802 | 90 417 | 90 423 | 90 428 | 90 434 | 90 439 | 90 445 | 90 450 | 90 455 | 90 461 | 90 466 
803 | 90 472 | 90 477 | 90 482 | 90 488 | 90 493 || 90 499 | 90 504 | 90 509 | 90 515 | 90 520 
804 | 90 526 | 90 531 | 90 536 | 90 542 | 90 547 | 90 553 | 90 558 | 90 563 | 90 569 | 90 574 


805 | 90 580 | 90 585 | 90 590 | 90 596 | 90 601 || 90 607 | 90 612 | 90 617 | 90 623 | 90 628 
806 | 90 634 | 90 639 | 90 644 | 90 650 | 90 655 || 90 660 | 90 666 | 90 671 | 90 677 | 90 682 
807 | 90 687 | 90 693 | 90 698 | 90 703 | 90 709 || 90 714 | 90 720 | 90 725 | 90 730 | 90 736 
808 | 90 741 | 90 747 | 90 752 | 90 757 | 90 763 || 90 768 | 90 773 | 90 779 | 90 784 | 90 789 
809 | 90 795 | 90 800 | 90 806 | 90 811 | 90 816 || 90 822 | 90 827 | 90 832 | 90 838 | 90 843 


810 | 90 849 | 90 854 | 90 859 | 90 865 | 90 870 || 90 875 | 90 881 | 90 886 | 90 891 | 90 897 
811 | 90 902 | 90 907 | 90 913 | 90 918 | 90 924 || 90 929 | 90 934 | 90 940 | 90 945 | 90 950 
812 | 90 956 | 90 961 | 90 966 | 90 972 | 90 977 || 90 982 |.90 988 | 90 993 | 90 998 | 91 004 
813 | 91 009 | 91 014 | 91 020 | 91 025 | 91 030 | 91 036 | 91 041 | 91 046 | 91 052 | 91 057 
814 | 91 062 | 91 068 | 91 073 | 91 078 | 91 084 | 91 089 | 91 094 | 91 100 | 91 105 | 91 110 
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815 | 91 116 | 91 121 | 91 126 | 91 132 | 91 137 || 91 142 | 91 148 | 91 153 | 91 158 | 91 164 
816 | 91 169 | 91 174 | 91 180 | 91 185 | 91 190 | 91 196 | 91 201 | 91 206 | 91 212 | 91 217 
817 | 91 222 | 91 228 | 91 233 | 91 238 | 91 243 | 91 249 | 91 254 | 91 259 | 91 265 | 91 270 
818 | 91 275 | 91 281 | 91 286 | 91 291 | 91 297 | 91 302 | 91 307 | 91 312 | 91 318 | 91 323 
819 | 91 328 | 91 334 | 91 339 | 91 344 | 91 350 | 91 355 | 91 360 | 91 365 | 91 371 | 91 376 


820 | 91 381 | 91 387 | 91 392 | 91 397 | 91 403 | 91 408 | 91 413 | 91 418 | 91 424 | 91 429 
821 | 91 434 | 91 440 | 91 445 | 91 450 | 91 455 | 91 461 | 91 466 | 91 471 | 91 477 | 91 482 
822 | 91 487 | 91 492 | 91 498 | 91 503 | 91 508 | 91 514 | 91 519 | 91 524 | 91 529 | 91 535 
823 | 91 540 | 91 545 | 91 551 | 91 556 | 91 561 || 91 566 | 91 572 | 91 577 | 91 582 | 91 587 
824 | 91 593 | 91 598 | 91 603 | 91 609 | 91 614 || 91 619 | 91 624 | 91 630 | 91 635 | 91 640 


825 | 91 645 | 91 651 | 91 656 | 91 661 | 91 666 || 91 672 | 91 677 | 91 682 | 91 687 | 91 693 
826 | 91 698 | 91 703 | 91 709 | 91 714 | 91 719 || 91 724 | 91 730 | 91 735 | 91 740 | 91 745 
827 | 91 751 | 91 756 | 91 761 | 91 766 | 91 772 || 91 777 | 91 782 | 91 787 | 91 793 | 91 798 
828 | 91 803 | 91 808 | 91 814 | 91 819 | 91 824 || 91 829 | 91 834 | 91 840 | 91 845 | 91 850 
| 829 | 91 855 | 91 861 | 91 866 | 91 871 | 91 876 | 91 882 | 91 887 | 91 892 | 91 897 | 91 903 


- 830 | 91 908 | 91 913 | 91 918 | 91 924 | 91 929 || 91 934 | 91 939 | 91 944 | 91 950 | 91 955 
831 | 91 960 | 91 965 | 91 971 | 91 976 | 91 981 || 91 986 | 91 991 | 91 997 | 92 002 | 92 007 
832 | 92 012 | 92 018 | 92 023 | 92 028 | 92 033 || 92 038 | 92 044 | 92 049 | 92 054 | 92 059 
833 | 92 065 | 92 070 | 92 075 | 92 080 | 92 085 | 92 091 | 92 096 | 92 101 | 92 106 | 92 111 
| 834 | 92 117 | 92 122 | 92 127 | 92 132 | 92 137 || 92 143 | 92 148 | 92 153 | 92 158 | 92 163 


835 | 92 169 | 92 174 | 92 179 | 92 184 | 92 189 || 92 195 | 92 200 | 92 205 | 92 210 | 92 215 
836 | 92 221 | 92 226 | 92 231 | 92 236 | 92 241 || 92 247 | 92 252 | 92 257 | 92 262 | 92 267 
837 | 92 273 | 92 278 | 92 283 | 92 288 | 92 298 | 92 298 | 92 304 | 92 309 | 92 314 | 92 319 
838 | 92 324 | 92 230 | 92 335 | 92 340 | 92 345 || 92 350 | 92 355 | 92 361 | 92 366 | 92 371 
839 | 92 376 | 92 381 | 92 387 | 92 392 | 92 397 || 92 402 | 92 407 | 92 412 | 92 418 | 92 423 


840 | 92 428 | 92 433 | 92 438 | 92 443 | 92 449 || 92 454 | 92 459 | 92 464 | 92 469 | 92 474 
841 | 92 480 | 92 485 | 92 490 | 92 495 | 92 500 || 92 505 | 92 511 | 92 516 | 92 521 | 92 526 
842 | 92 531 | 92 536 | 92 542 | 92 547 | 92 552 | 92 557 | 92 562 | 92 567 | 92 572 | 92 578 
843 | 92 583 | 92 588 | 92 593 | 92 598 | 92 603 || 92 609 | 92 614 | 92 619 | 92 624 | 92 629 
844 | 92 634 | 92 639 | 92 645 | 92 650 | 92 655 || 92 660 | 92 665 | 92 670 | 92 675 | 92 681 


845 | 92 686 | 92 691 | 92 696 | 92 701 | 92 706 | 92 711 | 92 716 | 92 722 | 92 727 | 92 732 
846 | 92 737 | 92 742 | 92 747 | 92 752 | 92 758 | 92 763 | 92 768 | 92 773 | 92 778 | 92 783 
847 | 92 788 | 92 793 | 92 799 | 92 804 | 92 809 || 92 814 | 92 819 | 92 824 | 92 829 | 92 834 
848 | 92 840 | 92 845 | 92 850 | 92 855 | 92 860 || 92 865 | 92 870 | 92 875 | 92 881 | 92 886 
849 | 92 891 | 92 896 | 92 901 | 92 906 | 92 911 || 92 916 | 92 921 | 92 927 | 92 932 | 92 937 


850 | 92 942 | 92 947 | 92 952 | 92 957 | 92 962 || 92 967 | 92 973 | 92 978 | 92 983 | 92 988 
851 | 92 993 | 92 998 | 93 003 | 93 008-| 93 013 || 93 018 | 93 024 | 93 029 | 93 034 | 93 039 
852 | 93 044 | 93 049 | 93 054 | 93 059 | 93 064 || 93 069 | 93 075 | 93 080 | 93 085 | 93 090 
853 | 93 095 | 93 100 } 93 105 | 93 110 | 93 115 | 93 120 | 93 125 | 93 131 | 93 136 | 93 141 
854 | 93 146 | 93 151 | 93 156 | 93 161 | 93 166 || 93 171 | 93 176 | 93 181 | 93 186 | 93.192 


855 | 93 197 | 93 202 | 93 207 | 93 212 | 93 217 | 93 222 | 93 227 | 93 232 | 93 237 | 93 242 
856 | 93 247 | 93 252 | 93 258 | 93 263 | 93 268 |. 93 273 | 93 278 | 93 283 | 93 288 | 93 293 
857 | 93 298 | 93 303 | 93 308 | 93 313 | 93 318 || 93 323 | 93 328 | 93 334 | 93 339 | 93 344 
858 | 93 349 | 93 354 | 93 359 | 93 364 | 93 369 || 93 374 | 93 379 | 93 384 | 93 389 | 93 394 
859 | 93 399 | 93 404 | 93 409 | 93 414 | 93 420 || 93 425 | 93 430 | 93 4385 | 93 440 | 93 445 


860 | 93 450 | 93 455 | 93 460 | 93 465 | 93 470 | 93 475 | 93 480 | 93 485 | 93 490 | 93 495 
861 | 93 500 | 93 505 | 93 510 | 93 515 | 93 520 || 93 526 | 93 531 | 93 536 | 93 541 | 93 546 
862 | 93 551 | 93 556 | 93 561 | 93 566 | 93 571 | 93 576 | 93 581 | 93 586 | 93 591 | 93 596 
863 | 93 601 | 93 606 | 93 611 | 93 616 | 93 621 || 93 626 | 93 631 | 93 636 | 93 641 | 93 646 
864 | 93 651 | 93 656 | 93 661 | 93 666 | 93 671 || 93 676 | 93 682 | 93 687 | 93 692 93 697 


865 | 93 702 | 93 707 | 93 712 |.93 717 | 93 722 | 93 727 | 93 732 | 93 737 | 93 742 | 93 747 
866 | 93 752 | 93 757 | 93 762 | 93 767 | 93 772 | 93 777 | 93 782 | 93 787 | 93 792 | 93 797 
867 | 93 802 | 93 807 | 93 812 | 93 817 | 93 822 || 93 827 | 93 832 | 93 837 | 93 842 | 93 847 
868 | 93 852 | 93 857 | 93 862 | 93 867 | 93 872 || 93 877 | 93 882 | 93 887 | 93 892 | 93 897 
869 | 93 902 | 93 907 | 93 912 | 93 917 | 93 922 || 93 927 | 93 932 | 93 937 | 93 942 | 93 947 
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93 967 
94 017 
94 067 
94 116 
94 166 


94 216 
94 265 
94 315 
94 364 
94 414 


94 463 
94 512 
94 562 
94 611 
94 660 


94 709 
94 758 
94 807 
94 856 
94 905 


94 954 
95 002 
95 051 
95 100 
95 148 


95 197 
95 245 
95 294 
95 342 
95 390 


95 439 
95 487 
95 535 
95 583 
95 631 


95 679 
95 727 
95 775 
95 823 
95 871 


95 918 
95 966 
96 014 
96 061 
96 109 


96 156 
96 204 
96 251 
96 298 
96 346 


96 393 
96 440 
96 487 
96 534 
96 581 
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Interest 


DEFINITION.—Interest is expense or income resulting from the use of 
wealth over a period of time. It results in an increase of indebtedness or of | 


investment according as the money or credit is borrowed or loaned. When. 
interest is reckoned only on the original indebtedness, it is simple interest; 


when it is added to the principal and increases the indebtedness, it is | 


compound interest. x 


COMPUTING SIMPLE INTEREST.—In computing simple interest, take | 
the rate of 6%, which is the common rate and a factor of 12, the number | 


of months in a year, and of 30, the number of days in a month, and make 
adjustments for higher or lower rates. It is customary to consider 360 days 
in the year, but when desirable to take the exact number of 365 days, adjust- 
ments must be made for the difference. A rate of 6% per annum is equiva- 
lent to a rate of 1% for 2 months, or, expressed as a decimal, .01. Hence, 
the interest on any amount at 6% for 2 months can be secured by moying 
the decimal point two places to the left. Interest for 6 days ean be secur- 
ed by moving the decimal point three places to the left, because 6 is 1/6 of 
60. According to this principle the interest on $9,821.40 at 6% for 


6 days is $ 9.82 

GOD tere « 98 .21 
600 « e 982.14 
6,000 * <9) S20.40 


If the number of days is such that it can be separated into parts each of — 


which is a fraction or multiple of 6, the interest may be figured by totaling 
the interest computed for these parts, 


ea 
| 
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Ilustration.—To find the interest on $847.15 for 108 days: 


| $ 8.472 interest for 60 days 
| 4.236 ne ayo 


1.412 . Spee Q)aige 
i 847 . % Ova: 
. 282 = ie 7 


$15 .249 _ oe LOS: - Bs 


When the principal is a factor or multiple of 6, interchange principal and 
days. The interest on $4,800 for 27 days is the same as the interest on $27 
or 4,800 days. The interest on $27 for 60 days equals $0.27, secured by 
oving the decimal point two places to the left. Multiplying $0.27 by 80 
gives $21.60, the interest on $27 for 4,800 days, or its equivalent, the interest 
m $4,800 for 27 days. 

Alternative Method.— When neither of the above methods can be employ- 
ed, the following rule may be applied: 
Rule.—1. Secure the interest for 6 days at 6% by pointing off 3 places in the 
principal. 
2. Multiply this result by the number of days interest is reckoned, which 
ives interest for six times the required number of days. 
8. Divide this result by 6. 
Illustration.—To find the interest on $942.52 for 19 days at 6%: 


$ .94252 interest for 6 days 
19 


848268 
94252 


| $17 .90788 interest for 114 days 
| $17.90788 + 6 = $2.98465 interest for 19 days 


When the rate is other than 6%, the interest should be found at 6% and 
the amount thus found adjusted to the required rate. Thus, interest on 
$942.52 for 19 days at 5% is equal to 5/6 of $2.98465, the amount computed 
above, which gives $2.4872. 
-_ When interest has been computed on the basis of 360 days as in preceding 
illustrations, and it is desired to adjust it to a 365-day basis, the amount of 
the interest should be decreased by 1/73 of itself, because the difference of 
5 days is 1/73 of 365. Thus, to find the exact interest on $942.52 for 19 
days at 6%, take the amount computed on a 360-day basis shown above as 
$2.98465, and from this amount deduct 1/73 of itself, which leaves $2.94377 
as the interest for the given time and rate on a 365-day basis. 
Explanation of reason why 1/73 is subtracted from ordinary interest: 
1 day’s int. on 360-day basis is 1/360 of year’s int. 
CAS eee 360-1 ay en) BO0MRe, 20 
1 day’s exact int.: 1 day’s ordinary int. = 1/365 : 1/360 
or as 1/73 : 1/72 = 1/73 X 72/1 = 72/73 
or, exact int.: Ordinary int. = 72 : 73 
INTEREST IN CASE OF PARTIAL PAYMENTS.—When partial pay- 
ments are made on a debt, one of two rules may be followed in calculating 


interest. 
The Merchants’ Rule requires the calculation of interest on the principal 
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sum from date the debt begins to date of final settlement; also caiculation of 
interest on each partial payment from date of payment to date of final 
settlement. The interest due is the difference between the interest on the | 
principal sum to date of final settlement and the sum of the amounts of interest ; 
calculated on the partial payments as indicated above. This rule may be | 
regarded as being sufficiently accurate on small sums and for short periods. © 
The United States Rule gives precedence to the interest due at time of each 
payment, and requires that each payment be applied first to liquidate interest _ 
then due. The remainder after deducting interest is applied to the reduction © 
of the principal. If the payment is not sufficient to liquidate the interest 
then due, it is applied against it, but the unliquidated interest is not added 
to the principal, as it is in case of compound interest, but is carried forward 
and added to the interest which is deducted from the next payment. 
' Illustration The following example illustrates the difference between 
the two methods: 


Janel. onieinal: amOUN bare © ern oet otal aicts $6,000 
Ile by LA paevanen tan. Guar yaar costat nwt t cuteane 2,000 
Mar. 1, Se Wee Sree See an Chea a mete 2,000 
June 1, Aye er AE Reins See 1,000 


Interest is charged at the rate of 6%. Required to find the amount due: 
July 1. 
Solution according to Merchants’ Rule: 


Interest. on $6;000 fori6 mosses: Saaadee .. eee $ 180.00 
c Se OOO ta ee ies oe $50.00 
‘ 2s QOO0 Ah 4a 08 2.5 remeron 40.00 
« © 1,000) akc. Serene: 5.00 95.00 
Interest dite rdaul viel: <ey aoc carn eOneeeeee eer $ 85.00 
Unpaidsprineipalhtt.cel tenes Aes. tie... 1,000.00 
Totaludue Silva ll. concctotoundsarapertekevekemocs 2 $1,085.00 
Solution according to United States Rule: 
Onigzinalidebtynis. ads. OR Ae. 36.2.8 ad fetaten sss , $6,000.00) 
Baysmenie SD: Usy pera x eteratete neta ue atten ree eS ee $2,000.00 
Deduct interest on $6,000 for 1 mo..............5. 30.00 1,970.00) 
$4, 030.000 
Paymoenk Mars hewetitt. Sek. Week cee ete $2,000.00 
Deduct interest on $4,030 for 1 mo................. 20.15 1,979 . 8568} 
$2,050. 158 
Paymentiduner leery wees. bkeeieie. at. Be wt etree $1,000.00 
Deduct interest on $2,050.15 for 3 mo............. 30.75 969 . 256 
$1, 080.900 
Interest:on-$1/OS0:Q0 torwlsunotemee eek eno cece eee 5.400 
‘Total. due! July: c2.. in eerieeie marie a Ree ose ne eee ee $1,086.30 


The Merchants’ Rule gives a result which is $1.30 less than the resui/ 
secured by the United States Rule. The latter rule should be followec, 
where sums are large or the period of time is considerable. 


Sj 
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| COMPOUND INTEREST.—The principles of compound interest are fre- 
quently applied in computations of bond discount and premium, sinking funds, 
application of depreciation methods, and the various problems of actuarial 
science. Compound interest as such is illegal, that is, it cannot be provided 
for in a negotiable instrument. Nevertheless there can be no objection to 
adding it to the principal at the end of an interest period and thus accomplish- 
ing the same result as if it were provided for in advance. In the computations 
which follow, the symbols which have become standardized in works on 
accounting are employed. ‘These are as follows: 


the unit of value, as, $1 or £1. 

rate of interest per period. 

number of periods. 

amount of $1 for a given time at a given rate. 

compound interest on $1 for a given time at a given rate. 
present worth of $1 for a given time at a given rate. 
compound discount on $1 for a given time at a given rate. 
(1 + 7), periodic rate of increase. 


PHysyescr 
ll 


Hl 


In making compound interest computations, it is customary to compute 
the amount of $1 for the given time at a given rate, and then multiply the 
result by the principal sum as expressed in dollars. Thus, to find the amount 
of $1 for 4 years at 6% compound interest, we multiply the principal sum by 
‘the ratio of increase as many times as there are accounting periods. The 
‘ratio of increase is expressed in general terms as (1 +7), 1 representing 
$1 and 7 the rate of interest. If 7 is 6%, or .06, then the ratio of increase 
is 1.06. 


Solution: $1.00 
Multiplied by 1.06 


equals $1.06 amt. of $1 for 1 yr. at 6% 
Multiplied by 1.06 


equals $1.1236 2 Se nese) Vee, 
Multiplied by 1.06 

equals 1.191016 “ atl Boe, AGIA 
Multiplied by 1.06 


equals $1: 262477 ~~“ “$1 “ 4yr. “6% 


Since the amount is increased each accounting period by (1+ 7), the 
process may be expressed in general terms by saying that if we start with a 
principal sum of 1, then the amount at the end of each succeeding year, at 
compound interest, will be: 


lyr. (1 +7) 

Oe Geeta) 

3) eG 8) 8 

4 * (1+7)4 

5 Se rGie-t29)9 
n ~*~ (1+ 1)" 
and the general formula for compound interest is: 

a=(1+%)" 


@ being the amount of 1 for n periods of time, at 7 rate of interest. Thus, 
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to find the amount of $125 at 6% for 18 years, compounded yearly, the amount | 


of $1 is found thus: 
a = (1.06)38 
and this is multiplied by 125. 

The interest may be compounded at shorter periods than 1 year. The 
same formula applies, but 7 in the formula is no longer the annual rate, but 
the annual rate divided by the number of periods represented by 1 year. 
Thus, if he rate is 6% per year and interest is compounded semiannually, 
i becomes .03; if interest is compounded quarterly, 7 becomes .015; if monthly, 
4 becomes .005; and so on. 

Thus, to find the amount of $100 at 6% for 20 years, interest compounded 
quarterly, 7is 6 + 4, or .015; and n, the number of periods, is 80. Substituting 
these values in the formula ‘ 

a= (1+4+7)" 
we have a = (1.015)8° = 3.29066 
$100 x 3.29066 = $329.066, answer 


USE OF INTEREST TABLES, LOGARITHMS, ETC.—Interest tables are 
found on page 132. They show the amount of $1 at given rates of interest for 
given periods of time. Having found the amount of $1 at the given rate for 
the given time, the amount of the required principal for that time and rate is 
ascertained by multiplying it by the amount of $1. Thus, in ascertaining 
the amount of $27 in 8 years, interest at 5% compounded annually, it is 
found in the table on page 134, that the amount of $1 for this time and rate 
is $1 .47745544, which multiplied by 27 gives $39.891296 as the answer. 
When an interest table is not available, logarithms may be used to make the 
necessary computations. When neither logarithms nor an interest table is 
available, the desired power may be computed by the ordinary process | of 
multiplication. 

Ilustration.—If it is desired to find the 5th power of 1.06, it may be com- 
puted as follows: 


1.06 
1.06 
1.1236 = (1.06)? 
1.06 
1.191016 = (1.06)3 
1.06 
1.26247696 = (1.06)4 
1.06 
1.3382255776 = (1.06)5 


If the full numher of decimal places is carried, the computation becomes 
too lahorious and it is therefore necessary to round off the figure at about 
the sixth decimal, in which case the above figure becomes 


1.338226 


and the computation may then be continued, the required number of decimals 


being dropped each time. 
This procedure may he shortened, in case the number of periods is large, 
by multiplying, not by the ratio of increase but by some power of that ratio. 
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If, for example, we know the value of (1 + 7)2, multiplying by that amount is 
equivalent to multiplying by (1 + 7) twice; likewise, multiplying by (1 + 1)4 
is equivalent to multiplying by (1 + 7) four times because (1 + 7) is contained 
four times as a factor in (1 + 7)4. The process is illustrated below: 


1.04 = (1+72) 
1.04 = (1 +2) 
1.0816 = (1+ i)? 
1.0816 = (1+7%)? 
1.169859 = (1 + 7)4 


(1.04)® = (1.04)? x (1.04)4, and other similar combinations may be made. 


PRESENT WORTH—The present worth of asum of money due at a fixed 
future date is that sum which, at compound interest, will amount to such sum 
at such date. Thus, if interest is 6%, $1 is the present worth of $1.06 due 
inl year. If pis the present worth of $1 due in 1 year, then p X 1.06 = $1, 
or in general terms, p X (1+ 7%) =.1. It follows that 1+ (1+ 7%) =p. 
Likewise, the present worth of 1 due 2 years hence, or pis 


1+(1+%)? 
and for n periods hence is 
1+ (1 4 4)" 
or, p=1+(1+1)" 


Therefore, p= 1+ a 
a being the amount of 1 for the given time at the given rate, compound 
interest. 


On page 138 is shown atable of present values of $1 for various rates and 
periods. The present value of a given sum due at a fixed future period at 
a given rate of interest, can be secured by first finding the present value of 
. $1 for that period and rate, and then multiplying this by the sum whose 
present worth it is desired to ascertain. Suppose it is desired to find the 
present worth of $57 due in 15 years at 5% compound interest. The table 
on page 138 shows the present worth of $1 at this rate and for this time to 
be $0.48101710. The present worth of $57 is, therefore, $57 x .48101710 
= $27.4179747, 


COMPOUND DISCOUNT.—The difference between a sum due at a fixed 
time in the future and its present worth is called compound discount. It 
may be computed by the formula 

D=1-p 
D being the compound discount and p being the present worth of 1. The 
present value and discount on $1 for various periods at 6% are shown below: 


Periods Present Value Discount 
1 $0 . 94339623 $0 .05660377 
3 0.83961928 0.16038072 
5 0.74725817 0. 25274183 
95 0.00294723 0.99705277 


For present values at all ordinary rates and for all usual periods of time, 
consult the table of present values on page 138. Other formulas for finding 
compound discount are: 


D=f = (1 +7) 
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in which 7 is the interest rate and n the number of periods; also, 

D=I1I+a 
in which J is the compound interest on $1 for the given time at the given rate, 
and a is the amount of $1 for the given time at the given rate. 

SUMMARY OF COMPOUND INTEREST PROCESSES.—The following _ 
rules and formulas are reproduced from Sprague and Perrine’s ‘‘ Accountancy 
of Investment’ :5 i 

Rules: 

1. To find the ratio of increase: 
Add 1 to the rate of interest. 
2. To find the amount of $1: 
Multiply 1 by the ratio as many times as there are periods. 
3. To find the present worth of $1, or to discount $1: 
Divide 1 by the ratio as many times as there are periods. 
4. To find the total interest on $1: 
Subtract 1 from the amount. 
5. To find the total discount on $1: 
Subtract the present worth from 1. 
6. To find the amount of annuity of $1: 
Divide the total interest by the rate of interest. 
7. To find the present worth of an annuity of $1: 

Divide the total discount by the rate of interest. 

8. To find the rate of an annuity worth $1, or what annuity can be 
bought for $1: 

Divide 1 by the present worth of the annuity. 

9. To find what annuity (sinking fund) will produce $1: 
Divide 1 by the amount of the annuity. 
10. To find the premium on a bond, or the discount on a bond: 

Consider the difference between the cash and income rates as an. 
annuity to be valued, and find its present worth at the income 
rate. 

11. To find the value of a bond: 

In case the cash rate is greater than the income rate, the bond is 
at a premium; therefore, add par to the premium. 

In case the income rate is greater than the cash rate, the bond is: 
at a discount; therefore, subtract the discount from par. { 


Formulas.—7 is the rate of interest on unity for one period. nis the number | 
of periods. c is the cash rate on a bond. 


1. Ratio of increase =1l+i7 
2. Amount = (1+ 1%)" 
a 
3. Present worth = aq+ia 
4. Total interest =(1+7)"-1 
; 1 
5. Total discount =l- a+ 
Oy Se = 
6. Amount of annuity = ee 


% 
5 Pp, 120-122, 
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1 
7. Present worth of annuity =1- oe 
8. Rent of annuity = - i 
1 a+i 
9. Sinking fund = aya 
10. Premium on bond = <(1 - io) 
11. Discount on bond 1 = $(1 - at) 
12. Value of bond (at a premium) = 1 + (1 - aim) 


13. Value of bond (at a discount)* = 


—_ 
| 
& 
o.| | 
° 
aaa 
_ 
| 
“om 
_ 
+] 
2. 
= 
3 
—— 


Annuities 


ANNUITY DEFINED.—An annuity is a series of equal payments due at 
regular intervals. The interval may be of any length of time—year, half- 
year, quarter, or month. 


TWO FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS.—There are two fundamental 
problems in annuities. One is to ascertain the amount to which a series of 
equal payments due at regular intervals will accumulate. The other is to 
ascertain the investment which, with interest accumulations, will permit the 
withdrawal of rents of given amounts at regular intervals of time. 

AMOUNT OF AN ORDINARY ANNUITY.—An ordinary annuity is 
one whose instalments or rents are due at the end of each period. Conse- 
quently, the last one bears no interest. The amount of an ordinary annuity 
of 1 per period for n periods is represented by the symbol S,. 

The present value of an ordinary annuity of 1 per period for n periods is 
represented by the symbol An. 

Rule.—To find the amount of an ordinary annuity of 1 for a given number 
of periods at a given rate, divide the compound interest on 1 for the given 
number of periods and at the given rate by the simple interest rate. Ex- 
pressed as a formula we have: 


[SP 
Illustration.—The following payments are required to be made to a sinking 
fund at the dates indicated: 


Jan. DLO LS) per siarar ays, odotauateralla.« tos) « Tetatote tailed se uilevetenere Sete $200 
Lisi QLD) eye ho eovatscweks [Neh a atet od sreNare mel ake tee tes cals Yack = 200 

A vin tlie 920 ee sebsrared fenbctete tex rattles UM s MAM deren 200 
SE Lt LOU ie Mow Rt e oyerel(eleelleliofere ekoier eisi(elepiere' (6) «ler ote oma 200 
CT ER EATS ois BO iGO Ore 1 DINO ORR MORNE ee: ob 200 


To what amounts will these payments accumulate at Jan. 1, 1922, if each 
instalment is invested at once at 4% per annum? 


6 This formula is equivalent to formula 12, 
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1.045 = 1.216653 
Therefore I= .216653 | 
Ss = .216653+ .04 = 5.4163, the amount of an annuity of 1 | 


for 5 periods at 4%. 
5.4163 X 200 = $1,083.26, the amount of an annuity of 200 for 5 
periods at 4%. 
The manner in which this annuity accumulates is shown by following com- 
putation: 


Dec..31,, LOT Instalmentapee sa}. <x sc ss sss erste = $ 200.00 
« 31, 1919 Interest at 4% on $200.00........... 8.00 
ns Gabon Gee es © ois tole. «soda els Sls ietei = 15-1 200.00 

, j $ 408.00 

« 31, 1920 Interest at 4% on $408.00........... 16.32 
instalments 3.9.5. satel es .coeise Sven oe 200.00 

$ 624.32 

«+31, 1921 Interest.at'4% on $624.32........... 24.97 
Tnstalmentarcoe knee cou Secs vise 200.00 

$ 849.29 

“" 31, 1922 Interest at 4% on $849.29........... Sanuk 
PnBtalimen ts .nc-ce com ccrais, 6.5 © oshveaaye 200.00 

Total.) ZS ALGR EO. MAAS $1,083.26 


On page 140 is a table which shows the amount of an annuity of $1 at 
various rates of interest for various periods of time. Having found the 
amount of an annuity of $1 for the given time at the given rate, the amount 
of an annuity for the desired sum can be found by multiplying the amount 
of the annuity of $1 by such sum. 


AMOUNT OF AN ANNUITY DUE.—An annuity due is one whose instal- 
ments or rents are due at the beginning of each period. Consequently, all 
instalments bear interest. It follows that an annuity due of a given sum, 
at a given rate, and for a given number of periods, will accumulate interest 
for a full period longer than will an ordinary annuity of the same sum, at the 
same rate, and for the same number of periods. This means that the excess 
of the amount of the annuity due will be larger than the amount of the ordi- 
nary annuity by the ratio of increase, or 1+ 7%. The formula for finding the 
amount of an annuity due is: 


Sn = (I +7) X (1 4+2) 
Consequently, the amount of an annuity due can be determined by first 


finding the amount of an ordinary annuity, and then multiplying this amount 
by the ratio of increase. 


Illustration.—The following payments are required to be made to a sinking | 


fund which is to be allowed to accumulate until 1 year after the last instal- 
ment is paid in. 


Tan lS LOLS 2.8 Ee ieee eee deter etic toe ee $200 
“1, 1D1GD aA. 5. ah eeeseiys AR a ee: Tiree Gu ieee 200 
$y L920. «dees. c Ne Piet ee ee, ETD 200 
@ OD, TOAD ae cas Demeester ee elke ne 200 
“« 


Oe! 26.6 WWW. \0.c0)s) 0/0! (a) Ore \oneialiwlin ele! ahs) 'e) 6 i016) ol «laldiieheiwtieiaie 
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To what amount will these payments accumulate at Jan. 1, 1923, if each 
instalment is invested at once at 4% per annum? The amount of an ordinary 
annuity for this sum, rate, and time as found on page 142, is $1,083.26. 
Multiplying this sum by the ratio of increase, 1.04, gives $1,126.59 as the 
amount of an annuity due of $200, for 5 years, at 4%. The manner in which 
this annuity accumulates is shown below: 


Jan. TRONS tempt os hee Wee ac eID Ba LATIN REE $ 200.00 
1, 1919 Interest at 4% on $200.00.....2...... 8.00 
MnsbalrnGn Gren octets. here ee alors des 200.00 

$ 408.00 

« 1, 1920 Interest at 4% on $408.00.......0....5 16.32 
PSlalmen tases ot ete at ae teenet beara ets Nal 200.00 

$ 624.32 

« 1,,1921 Interest at 4% on $624.3252.4. jc.064 4 24.97 
Ger AEM OV OS pao a circ Ul einn arom ou pee 200.00 

$ 849.29 

© A, 1922 Interest at 4% on $849:29 5. 3.25253 33.97 
Instalment sce c.tcttetetee oe eee eke: 200.00 

$1,083.26 

el b2l923Mnterest‘atit4% on $15083:2632.. Anneon: 43.33 
MROCR eer. tle aby erutuisc Riek ae aieisee aes $1,126.59 


SINKING FUNDS.—When sinking funds are accumulated by periodical 
contributions, the problem is. to find what sum invested periodically will 
accumulate to the required amount, at a given rate of interest, and over a 
given number of periods. This periodical contribution is determined by 
finding the amount of an annuity of $1 for the given number of periods at 
the given rate of interest, and then dividing the amount of the required fund 
by the amount of an annuity of $1. Periodical contributions to sinking 
funds are usually deposited at the end of the period; consequently the divisor 
employed is the amount of an ordinary annuity of $1. IfS. F. represents the 
sinking fund to be established and if S. F. C. represents the periodical con- 
tribution to be made to the sinking fund, then 


SF. Cy = Ser = Si 
S, being the amount of an ordinary annuity of $1. 


Illustration.—A company desires to accumulate a fund of $50,000 in 
6 years. If money put into the fund accumulates at the rate of 4% per 
annum, what must be the amount of each yearly contribution, the first being 
made at end of the 1st year? 

From the table on page 142, we find that the amount of an ordinary 
annuity of $1 for 6 periods at 4% is $6.632975. Therefore, 


S. F. C. = $50,000 + 6.632975 
$7,538.10 


i oil 
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The manner in which this annuity accumulates to the required amount is 


shown in the following table: '* 
End of 1st year: : 
Terns bala Ont i vars cei elaie eee anes teeisucre es che tenets, see ae tail ons tees $ 7,538.10 
End of 2nd year: 
Interest on $74,038.10) AG 49. cle cele ele ee lsieiclele es $ - 301552 
instalment: 1assvareerstere eke eetets ech ele erates elale ttoteters 7,538.10 7,839.62 
$15,377.72 — 
End of 3rd year: 
Imterestion $15;30d.02 ute 4 Some oni etnias eae $.. 615.12 
Enstalmient..c2 accents otc iegesis tere se ete ates oe ekatehasDoOTLe 8,153.22 
$23,530.94 
End of 4th year: 
Interest*on $23,530.94 at 4962 32 0.0. ewe cece eee $ 941.24 
MISH ALIN SING... worst eats tate ele a oiatotele ela ehereia sce ae 7,538.10 8,479.34 
$32,010.28 
End of 5th year: 
Interestron $32,010.28at 4%. <3. ce. eee okies $1,280.41 
is talments.,..c cc cae ee eaclaisl s Rie ie eres oie 7,538.10 8,818.51 
$40,828.79 
End of 6th year: 
Interestion $40;S28N(Gl at 4 Gouees cs «min eiete eee one $1,633.15 
xis Gallina @riG Ane ays ac ate or cvesevarabale iets Se Pe NS 7,538.10 9,171.25 
$50, 000.04 


If the contributions are to be made to the sinking fund at the beginning | 
of each period, the amount which is to be accumulated should be divided by | 
the amount, not of an ordinary annuity, but of an annuity due. Thus, in | 
the preceding illustration, if the deposits are to be made to the sinking 
fund at the beginning of each of the 6 years during which it accumulates, 
in order to find the amount of each contribution we must divide 50,000, — 
not by 6.632975, but by 6.632975 x 1.04 = 6.898294 50,000 + 6.898294 = 
$7 , 248.17. i 

The manner in which the sinking fund will then accumulate is shown below: 
1st year: 


Beginning: lnstalmenti aeo-ann ere ee eee eee $ 7,248.17 . 
End: Interestroni $7, 248s att ees see ein ee 289 .93 

$ 7,538.10 | 

2nd year: | 
Beginning: Instalment.......... chasteletenats AO ae Cie pica eee) dg edenie 
_ 1 $145: 786n2% 

End: Interest on $14,786.27 at 4%.......... Pert akn Sipeic 591.45 


$15,377.72 | 


ae 
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3rd year: 

Beemming: bnstalmentio;.cs,ctoc sae oka « occ ob tate Teen EE 7,248.17 

‘ $22,625.89 

End: Interest ON $22,625.89 at 4%. o.c,<. cou we sla 905.04 
4th year: $23 , 530.93 

Becinning:+Tnstalmen thoes 3. aon eckoot.b.k b SEE OR Sek i 2aseT 

$30,779.10 

End: Interest on. $30,7,79-10 at 4%. o.000.50 0 « » stem pales 123006 

5th year: $32,010.26 
Beginning: Instalment........... Se Medaudiartnkoaic » Pertate ates 3 7,248.17. 

& $39 , 258 .43 

End: Interest on; $39,258:43 atia %, eines one cane 1,570.34 

Bin car: $40,828.77 

PLM. f NSCABON Gre ae tenkes is be ters ayaa STC) he Ae oe 7,248.17 

$48 , 076.94 

End: Interest on $48,076.94 at 4%. ...c0 cess ssscccene 1,923.07 

AMGEN Lh me os one Aisat sc eax ames A See aera ie: 2 Sima Dna $50,000.01 


Sometimes the interest on the sinking fund is compounded more frequently 
than the contributions are made to it. Thus, the contributions may be made 
yearly, whereas the interest may be compounded semiannually, quarterly, 
or monthly. Under these conditions it must be remembered that the nominal 
and effective rates are different. 

Illustration.—A company establishes a sinking fund by contributing to 
it annually $200, payable at the end of the year. To what sum will these 
accumulate if they are invested at 4% and the interest is compounded semi- 
annually? 

Here the rate is not 4% per annum, but 2% per half-year; therefore the 
ratio of increase is 1.02 each 6 months, or 1.02? per annum. 1.02? = 1.0404 
the ratio of increase og annum. The effective yearly interest rate is, there- 
fore, 1.0404%. 

The amount of $1 in 4 years at 2% a half-year is 1.028 = $1.171659. The 
compound interest is $0.171659. To find the amount of an annuity of $1, 
divide the compound interest, $0.171659, by the effective interest rate, 
.0404, which gives as a result $4.249. Therefore, the amount of an annuity of 
$200 = 200 x 4.249 = $849.80. The manner in which this accumulation 
takes place is shown in the following computations: 


1st year: 

End: instalment mr encie etre tee ton teste eh aa asbane say d.0 hake A $200.00 
2nd year: 

Marddle: Interestxon $200 S00) .. 2.0.0.5) dedkoists eadettoree fei ae $ 4.00 

End: « Blame 2204S 1 Onesctenuerareeete Stel av Abtest aes sehen 4.08 8.08 


Mi ris beabaia OT bia og tere ae ssins eraser sileliny silat ove, suig hes 0:0 0:02 TTC STAT 200.00 
$408.08 
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8rd year. 
Maddle: Intereston $408208) vosa2 oc e. wi te pee ee re ee $ 8.16 
End: z COAG roa, tte eae a Oe oe ee 16.48 
Ing talmen tics sevs aa cc aro ee ee ee eae 200.00 
4th year: $624.56 
Witdale:) Interest oni $624256.5 2 oa. accts ead eee eee $12.49 
End: s SFE Got AO! Meno cre ihateua eye even aee as eee 12.74 25.23 
Enstalments caso son ckke oho ee ee ee ee ee re eee 200.00 
ARO Calis nee ne Aes ita aii bee ioe Cone ae ee $849.79 


Should the instalments be made payable at the beginning of each year 
instead of at the end, the amount is computed as above and then multiplied 
by the ratio of increase. Thus, in the above illustration the ratio of increase 
is 1.0404, and to find the amount of the annuity if the instalments are pay- 
able at the beginning of each year, $849.79 is multiplied by 1.0404 = $884.12. 

PRESENT WORTH OF AN ANNUITY.—It is sometimes necessary to 
find what sum invested and allowed to accumulate at compound interest will 
produce a certain number of rents of a given amount and to be withdrawn 
from the fund at given intervals of time. The amount in the fund at the time 
the last rent is payable should be exactly sufficient to provide for its payment. 

Illustration.—A concern wishes to invest a sum of money on Jan. 1, 1922, 
which, accumulating at the rate of 4% per annum, will just enable it to make 
four payments of $200 each on Jan. 1, 1923, Jan. 1, 1924, Jan. 1, 1925, and 
Jan. 1, 1926, respectively. The following rule should be followed: 

To determine the present value of an annuity of 1 for a given number of 
periods at a given rate of interest, divide the compound discount on 1 for the 
given number of periods by the given interest rate. If An represents such 
present value, then 

Ay Dh 
D being the compound discount and 7 the interest rate. 

From the table on page 138, it is found that the present value of 1 at 4% 
due 4 periods hence is .854804. The compound discount is 1—.854804 = 
.145196. Dividing .145196 by .04, the rate of interest, gives 3.6299 as the 
present value of an annuity of 1 for 4 periods at 4%. 3.6299 x $200 = 
$725.98, the present value of an annuity of $200 for 4 years at 4%. The 
manner in which this accumulation and reduction takes place is shown 
below: 


Jan. 1,,1922 Investment-(present, value)... 42.95.68 See ee Se eee ae $725 .98 
Seis Sel OQ8eInterest: Oni S7ZSO8 at 4g 2 EA ee 29.04 
$755 .02 

Bayament deducted cuca my. sets 01s ones kts oo ee 200.00 

$555 . 02 

Coy! 19241n terest on. $555,022) ates Goo ocs oe ee eee 22.20 
Care SD? 

Payment deducteds..11. 1s ae aS 65-02 peu 200.00 
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Jan. 1, 1925 Interest on $377.22 at 4%... csc eke sees AL Sion 15.09 


$392.31 
Pay mentedeductediyy et os sae re ses oe ee a he nae 200.00 


$192.31 
Seu f026 Interest on $192.01, Atv 4% i vo are Byala rece ohe~ eho corals meta. avd 7.69 


$200.00 
Payment deducted qesncg Jil. at Sa9g. Teh oi, i eas 200.00 


$ 0.00 


PRESENT WORTH OF AN ANNUITY DUE.—When the payments are 
to be made at the beginning instead of the end of each period, the invested 
sum draws no interest before the first rent is deducted. The present worth 
of an annuity due can be determined by multiplying the present value of an 
ordinary annuity for the same number of payments and at the same rate of 
interest by the ratio of increase, 1+7. Thus, in the illustration of the present 
worth of an ordinary annuity on page 124, we have $725.98 given as the 
present value. The ratio of increase is 1.04. Multiplying 725.98 by 1.04 
gives $755.02 as the present value of an annuity due of $200 payable in 4 
annual instalments of $200 each. The manner in which this sum accum- 
ulates and is reduced by the 4 yearly payments is shown below: 


ate fo 1922 “investment (present value)<.c. +. sits 6 044 « «a 5 00.Ghh $755 .02 
Pavinentsdeducted sivyeiyalt bitte wicce eatin’ #20 sbherg oSohe titers 200.00 

$555 .02 

Jan. 1, 1923 Interest on balance, $555.02 at 4%....... siejépelane sateaalt 22 20 
$577 .22 

PaVINeNt CEOUCLOO 5 cin a axcsiliadelp. onehenie cheveverer oyarenenetalel oENe 200.00 

$377 .22 

Jan. 1, 1924 Interest on balance, $377.22 at 4%....-. “85: POROIC IER: CRETE 15.19 
$392.41 

Payment de@ucted) 2a. cSt deo. Lee Wh ss Me tate «cle tee 200.00 

$192.41 

Jan. 1, 1925 Interest on balance, $192.41, at 4%................... 7.70 
$200.11 

Payment, Geductedcgasioammptnepensikas titans «2 Rate ra ee: 200.00 

$ al 


DEFERRED ANNUITIES.—It is sometimes desired to find the present 
value of an annuity which will not begin to run until after several periods 
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have elapsed. Thus, an annuity of 4 payments deferred 8 periods does not 
begin to run until 8 periods have expired. 

Illustration.—In the illustration given on page 124, it is shown that the 
present value of an ordinary annuity of $200, due in 4 payments, interest 
at 6% per year, is $725.98. What is the present value of such an annuity 
if it is deferred 8 years, that is, if the first payment is to be made at the end 
of the 8th year after the sum representing the present worth is invested? 

Since the annuity is deferred 8 years, the investment will earn interest 
for 8 years before the annuity begins to run. If $725.98 invested at the 
beginning of the 9th year will produce the required annuity, the investment 
at the beginning of the lst year is the present worth of $725.98 due in 10 
years. The present value of 1 due in 9 periods at 4% is .702587, as per table 
on page 138; therefore, the present value of $728.98 is $728.98 x .702587 = 
$512.17, which amount, invested at compound interest, will amount to $728.98 
in 9 years, because 1.049 = 1.42, and ‘$512.17 X 1.42 = $728.98. 


PRICE OF BONDS.—Various factors combine to determine the selling 
price of a bond. These are: the financial status of the issuing company, 
the condition of the money market, the security, the interest rate, and so on. 
Bonds usually sell either at a discount or at a premium, and when such is 
the case the effective interest rate differs from the nominal rate. When a 
bond is sold below par, i.e., at a discount, the sum received is less than par, 
so that the effective interest rate is higher than the nominal interest rate. 
If, on the other hand, the bond sells above par, i.e., at a premium, the sum 
received by the seller is greater than the par value of the bond, so that the 
effective interest rate realized by the purchaser is less than the nominal in- 
terest rate. 

When bond quotations are made ‘‘on a basis,” the effective rate to be 
earned is stated. Given this and the nominal rate, the price may be computed 
from a bond table. From the following table we find that a 5-year 6% bond 
bought on a 5% basis costs $104.38, and that a 5-year 7% $100 bond bought 
on a 5% basis costs $108.75. 

Bond Table 


Five Years—Interest payable semiannually 


Aang heal 3% 34% 4% 44% 5% 6% 7% 
4.75 92.29 94.49 96.70 98.90 101.10 105.51 109.91 
4.80 92.08 94.28 96.48 98.68 100.88 105.28 109.58 
4.875 91.77 93.96 96.10 98.35 100.55 104.94 109.33 
4.90 91.66 93.86 96.05 98.25 100.44 104.83 109.31 
5.00 91.25 93.44 95.62 97.81 100.00 104.38 108.75 
5.10 90.83 93.02 95.20 97.38 99.56 103.93 108.29 
5.125 90.73 92.91 95.09 97.27 99.45 103.82 108.18 
5.20 90.42 92.60 94.78 96.95 99.13 103.48 107.84 
Sued 90.22 92.39 94.57 96.74 98.91 103 . 26 107.61 
5.30 90.01 92.18 94.35 96.53 98.70 103 .04 107.38 
5.375 89.71 91.87 94,04 96.21 98.37 102.71 107 .04 
5.40 89.61 91.77 93.94 96.10 98.27 102.60 106.93 
5.50 89.20 91.36 93.52 95.68 97.84 102.16 106.48 
5.625 88.70 90.85 93.00 95.16 97.31 101.61 105.92 
ScD 88.20, 90.34 92.49 94.62 96.78 101.07 105.37 
pate 87.70 89.84 91.98 94.12 96.26 100.53 104.81 

wee less veils [rw mov 08 epee ioe Uhr alii, ee ae 
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Several bond tables are published giving prices for all usual terms and 
rates. See additional illustration on page 162. 


COMPUTING BOND PREMIUM.—When the effective interest rate is 
lower than the nominal rate, the premium is computed by a method illus- 
trated below: 

If the par value is $1,000, the term 5 years, the nominal rate 6% payable 
semiannually, and the bond is to be bought on a 5% basis, the buyer is to 
receive a return of 5% per annum. If it bore coupons of 244% each payable 
each 6 months, the bond would be bought at par. But the coupons are 
$30 each, and this extra $5 each 6 months is an annuity for which the buyer 
pays the present value discounted at the effective interest rate of 244% per 
period, determined thus: 


-781198 = present value of 1 at 214% for 10 periods. 
-218802 + .025 = 8.75208 present value of annuity of 1. 
8.75208 * 5 = 43.76040 present value of annuity of 5, the premium. 
Therefore the basis price to be paid is $1,043.76. 


COMPUTING BOND DISCOUNT.—The discount on a bond may be 
computed by finding the difference between the interest on par at the effective 
rate and the nominal rate, and then finding the present value of an annuity 
for the number of interest periods, each rent of which is the difference in 
the interest at the two rates. This is done by discounting the annuity at 
the effective interest rate. 

Illustration.— Assume a $1,000 5-year 5% bond which is to be sold to 
net the investor 6%, interest being payable semiannually. 


Effective rate is 3% on’ $1,000 = $30 
Nominal rate is 244% on $1,000 = 25 


Difference = $ 5° 


Present value of 1 at 3% due in 10 periods 
Compound discount 
Present value of annuity of 1 


-744094 

.255906 

.255906 + .03 = 8.5302 
_ 5 X 8.5302 = 42.6510, the discount 
1,000 — 42.65 = 957.35, the price 


LEGAL INTEREST RATES.—The following table gives the statutory 
provisions of the various states regarding interest rates. 


Il 


ll 


Legal Rate of Interest Table 


% % 
PAIADAMaA, flees s 8 } 
Arizona... Sk 6 Parties may agree on any rate not exceeding.............. 10 
IATKANSAS: . 5:00)0:0 0 6 od Og sa Oe A ie aaa iy EIN os de 10 
California st.) 5. 54. 7 ee sf Sa suet SO LULED don et vee eee 12 
Colorado. 22332... 8 Parties may agree on any rate not exceeding 12% per annum 
if the principal is not over $300. Parties may agree on 
any rate on larger loans. F 
Connecticut...... 6 Loans at greater rate than 12% prohibited except that pawn- 
brokers may charge special rates. 
Delaware......... 6 Parties may agree in writing on any rate where loan exceeds 


$5,000 on accepted collateral security. Vol. 28, Laws of 
Delaware, p. 632. 
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Legal Rate of Interest Table—Continued 


SNe EE 


7 % 
Dist. of Columbia. 6 Parties may agree in writing on any rate not exceeding ere 8 
MO OLIC 2 wale ceouielletoc Ss eS eSerrssg a ae Be te SATIS . He 10 
Georgian aais. a sie0 0 G * re en - ae a5 Moyes een 8 
TARHG whe ots cakes 7 . He he hie a aE Pee ie WS 10 


Parties may agree in writing for the payment of compound 
interest if the rate of interest on interest does not exceed 
the maximum allowed by law (10%) and the aggregate 
of the interest and compound interest does not exceed 
such maximum rate on the principal. 


MEOW ese cre te 5 Parties may agree on any rate not exceeding............-- 7 
MAGIANA HA. c ee 6 . * Mild tM Lacedar roe u Shier - RS ae 8 
OVC. Cee 6 ap a oe Pe ee ee oy Scale seteceiticht Gere 8 
iansas......2.. 2 6 as es Cote a Foes 5 ia iy tere bys 10 
KG HGUCK Via ess ia ait 6 : 

Louisiana........ 5 Parties may agree on any rate-not exceeding............-- 8 
INE SSR Re Shae mene 6 Parties may agree on any rate. 

Maryland........ 6 314% per month on petty loans of $300 or less made by spe- 


cially licensed loan agencies. f 


Massachusetts.... 6 Parties may dgree on any rate. 

Michigan 4 ...%.-.. 5, sd re ‘ opttee tty fs mot- exceeding, cn seaverwe wt 7 

Minnesota........ 6 i a LMS tog NE te gine peo Aemete sss aa fic - 10 

Mississippi. ...... 6 > ins SES et SRP SI SS 5 Sy, eS eee 8 

Missouri......... 6 yf s st ak SF Bs!“ it Pienaar - Fees 8 

Montanay i: . 4./- 8 ha a ag eae. ae ee a ees ee = 10 

Nebraska......... 7 Me S apap ati ink Me sao! Mes pie Se tye car hae as 10 

BNGVACR oc sks fe a a ie oa IS OmrtT, $3, SECO ee 12 

New Hampshire... 6 

New Jersey....... 6 

New Mexico...... 6 Parties may agree on any rate not exceeding.............. 10 
Where there is no collateral security for loan.............. 12 


NN OWA OF vias e ss once 


6 
North Carolina... 6 
North Dakota.... 6 


Special exceptions in favor of call loans in amounts over 
$5,000; and in favor of bankers.t 


Parties may agree on any rate not exceeding.............. 10 
Rate shall be,same after maturity of indebtedness as before 
maturity. Attempted increase void. 


OO ees ees andaiar ex 6 Parties may agree on any rate not exceeding.............. 8 
Oklahoma........ 6 ss 3 SPA WERSE 2235" BEE SREES % 1 12 SUE ASee 10 
OREGON rs seks ene 6 se ‘s sg in a wooed ke basic aie 10 
Pennsylvania..... 6 Special provisions licensed money lenders. 
Rhode Island..... 6 Parties may agree on any rate not exceeding.............. 30 
South Carolina.... 7 ee 5 OG te Re ae SE re et ee 8 
South Dakota..... 7 o s ae OSS 5" 1 he SE TEE rea 10 
Tennessee........ 6 ue < Vas aes TD SA a Site 8 
MROMAS SI slick. GAN 6 ye ‘ SS Wile ST AS NASD HL .. cae 10 
LOIGE CS fs Sora era 8 oa We Ae TORE aR er as 42 
WERMONG is .cccrcre. 0 o:0.0 6 
PAVOV IMIG. oe soe 6 Bankers, brokers and moneyed corporations may loan 
money or discount at not exceeding 4 of 1% for 30 days, 
minimum fee 50c. Exceptions in favor of insurance 
companies loaning money at 6% on insurance policies. 
Washington...... 6 Parties may agree on any rate not exceeding.............. 
West Virginia..... 6 
Wisconsin........ 6 Parties may agree on any rate not exceeding.............. 10 
Wyoming......%. 8 re Ci sh oti nae a eo SO Lite Se. ee 12 


N.B.—In states where parties may agree on higher than legal rate, it is not sufficient to 
print on invoice such words ‘interest at rate of 1 per cent a month charged on past due 
accounts,’’ for a contract is not created thereby. 

* Where there is no express contract in writing regulating the rate of interest, the legal 
rate is 7% upon all claims except book accounts, and interest runs from the time the 
debt became due. In the case of book accounts interest commences to run from the day 
the accounts are settled and the balance ascertained. 


: : Corporations are precluded in Maryland and New York from setting up usury as a 
efense. 
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Exact Interest at 5% for Times from 1 to 360 Days 
(Based on 365 days to the year) 


T=Py 


d 


365 


129 


Days 


CONH URWNe 


5885 


50 


$2,000 


$4,000 


$5,000 


$6,000 


$7,000 


$8,000 


$9,000 


13.6986 


15.0685 
16.4384 
17.8082 
19.1781 
20.5479 


21.9178 
23.2877 
24.6575 


‘126.0274 


27.3973 


28.7671 
30.1370 
31.5068 
32.8767 
34.2466 


35.6164 
36.9863 
38.3562 
39.7260 
41.0959 


42.4658 
43.8356 
45.2055 
46.5753 
47.9452 


49.3151 


0.2740 
0.5479 
0.8219 
1.0959 
1.3699 


1.6438 
1.9178 
2.1918 
2.4658 


2.7397 
5.4795 
8.2192 
10.9589 
13.6986 


16.4384 
19.1781 
21.9178 
24,6575 
27.3973 


30.1370 
32.8767 
35.6164 
38.3562 
41,0959 


43.8356 
46.5753 
49.3151 
52.0548 
54.7945 


57.5342 
60.2740 
63.0137 
65.7534 
68.4932 


71.2329 
73.9726 
76.7123 
79.4521 
82.1918 


84.9315 
87.6712 
90.4110 
93.1507 
95.8904 
98.6301 


86.3014 
90.4119 
94,5205 
98.6391 
102.7397 


106.8493 
110.9589 
115.0685 
119.1781 
123.2877 


127.3973 
131.5068 
135.6164 
139.7260 
143.8356 
147.9452 


0.5749 
1.0959 
1.6438 
2.1918 
2.7397 


3.2877 
3.8356 
4.3836 
4.9315 


5.4795 
10.9589 
16.4384 
21.9178 
27.3973 


32.8767 
€8.3562 
43.8356 
49.3151 
54.7945 


60.2740 
65.7534 
71.2329 
76.7123 
82.1918 


87.6712 
93.1507 
98.6501 
104.1096 
109.5890 


115.0685 
120.5479 
126.0274 
131.5068 
135.9863 


142.4658 
147.9452 
153.4247 
158.9041 
164.3836 


169.8630 
175.3425 
180.8219 
186.3014 
191.7808 
197.2603 


0.€849 
1.3699 
2.0548 
2.7397 
3.4247 


4.1096 
4.7945 
5.4795 
6.1644 


6.8493 
13.6936 
20.5479 
27.3973 
34.2466 


41.0°59 
47.9452 
54.7945 
61.6438 
68.4931 


75.3425 
82.1918 
89.0411 
95.8904 
102.7397 


109.5890 
116.4384 
123.2877 
130.1370 
136.9863 


143.8256 
150.6849 
157.5342 
164.3836 
171.2329 


178.0822 
184.9315 
191.7808 
198.6301 
205.4795 


212.3288 
219.1781 
226.0274 
232.8767 
239.7260 
246.5753 


0.8219 
1.6438 
2.4657 
3.2877 
4.1096 


4.9315 
5.7534 
6.5753 
7.3973 


8.2192 
16.4384 
24.6575 
32.8767 
41.0959 


49.3151 
57.5342 
65.7334 
73.9726 
82.1918 


90.4110 
98.6301 
106.8493 
115.0685 
123.2877 


131.5068 
139.7260 
147.9452 
156.1644 
164.3836 


172.6027 
180.8219 
189.0411 
197.2603 
205.4795 


213.6986 
221.9178 
230.1370 
238.3562 
246.5753 


254.7945 
263.0137 
271.2329 
279.4521 
287.6712 
295.8904 


0.9589 
1.9178 
2.8767 
3.8356 
4.7945 


5.7534 
6.7123 
7.6712 
8.6301 


9.5890 
19.1781 
28.7671 
38.3562 
47.9452 


57.5342 
67.1233 
76.7123 
86.3014 
95.8904 


105.4795 
115.0685 
124.6575 
134.2466 
143.8356 


153.4247 
163.0137 
172.6027 
182.1918 
191.7808 


201.3699 
210.9589 
220.5479 
230.1370 
239.7260 


249.3151 
258.9041 
268.4032 
278.0822 
287.6712 


297.2603 
306.8493 
316.4384 
326.0274 
335.6164 
345.2055 


1.0959 
2.1918 
3.2877 
4.3836 
5.4795 


6.5753 
7.6712 
8.7671 
9.8630 


10.9589 
21.9178 
32.8767 
43.8356 
54.7945 


65.7534 
76.7123 
87.6712 
98.6301 
109.5890 


120.5479 
131.5068 
142.4658 
153.4247 
164.3836 


175.3425 
186.3014 
197.2603 
208.2192 
219.1781 


230.1370 
241.0959 
252.0548 
263.0137 
273.9726 


284.9315 
295.8904 
306.8493 
317.8082 
328.7671 


339.7260 
350.6849 
361.6438 
372.6027 
383.5616 
394.5205 


1.2329 
2.4658 
3.6986 
4.9315 
6.1644 


7.3973 
8.6301 
9.8630 
11.0959 


12.3288 
24.6575 
36.9863 
49.3151 
61.6438 


73.9761 
86.3042 
98.6301 
110.9589 
123.2877 


135.6164 
147.9452 
160.2740 
172.6027 
184.9315 


197.2603 
209.5890 
221.9178 
234.2466 
246.5753 


258.9041 
271.2329 
283.5616 
295.8904 
308.2192 


320.5479 
332.8767 
345.2055 
357.5342 
369.8630 


382.1918 
394.5205 
406.8493 
419.1781 
431.5068 
443.8356 
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Five Per Cent Interest Table 
Time | $1 $2 $3 $4 $5 $6 $7 $8 $9 $10 $20 $30 $40 $50 $100 $1,000 
1 0 O20 0. G. 700 10 ACs Oe 0 0 0 cl 1 pf 14 
2 OF 0; O70 0800 0 6 0 1 1 1 1 3 28 
3 OwriOny 0 nO) oeOP (OO Oecd. 0 1 1 2 2 4 42 
4 C0: (O05 COP Oras are 1 Bf 2 2 3 6 56 
5 04 6090 100) OF 0 Odd 1 1 2 3 3 7 69 
6 Oo On OF CO! Oi et. eee 1 2 3 3 4 8 83 
7 oO OF vO} OTR e to Sheek 1 2 3 a 5 10 97 
n 8 OOF OF Os 1 pa) Gs hi 1 Zz 3 4 6 11 4 1k 
ee Od Oe 1 Ped «et if 3 4 5 6F. 6.13 | 25 
Qa 10 COP Ol Or es Peeve 6 ek 1 3 4 6 y 14 1.39 
TP. (Oy aR) ee aes [a DT a Lee er 2 4 6 8 10 21° 2.08 
20 Ook, ee Ee 1 es 3 6 8 11 14 28 2.78 
25 Dee ete tal OY De ee SS 3 7 10 14 17 35. @AT 
30 Oe es eer ee 4 8 13 17 21 42 4.17 
33 Oe ED 8 eS ae ae 5 9 14 19 23 46 4.59 
63 feos 3a 4b AG AS 9 18 26 35 44 88 8.75 
\on93' A oe 4) 4h 861 eo Oe TES 13 26 39 52 65 1.29 12.92 
a Oates dh 32° (SES. an an f 8 13 a7 21 42 4.17 
2 Pertin Stirs wot tobe 6G Tey oS 8 17 25 33 42 83. «8.33 
3 Pama are ty eG) gis > «oa EO ok 13 25 38 50 63- 1.25 12.50 
| 4 Puce Soe 8 AQ-12 15.45 17 33 50 67 83 1.67 16.67 
4 5 meodns 6. «<8 10) 435 15 17 19 21 42 63 83 1.04 2.08 20.83 
a 6 Sr On S40 id da 1S. 920-23 25 50 75 1.00 1.25 2.50 25.00 
s ui 3 6.9 12 15 18.20 23 26 29 58 88 1.17 1.46 2.92 29.17 
Ss 8 Bue LolO de lt) 20 2a 2 a0 33 67 2:00!* 1.33" £67 3.33 Se-8s 
9 4-5 S41. 48 19 23, 26. 30 34 38 75 1.13 1.50’ 1-88" 3.25 — 37.50 
10 4 8-13. 17 .21 25 29 33 38 42 83 1.25" 1.67 2°08" £117. 467 
ll He 9 14518) 23 28) 82 Si. 4 46 92 1.38 1.83 2.29 4.58 45°83 
12 & 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 1.00 1.50 2.00 2.50 5.00 50.00 
The Number of Each Day of the Year Counting from Jan. 1 

Day of | jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. M r 
Month . Feb. Mar. Apr. ay June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1 1 32 60 91 121 152 182 213 244 274 305 335 
2 2 33 61 92 122 153 183 214 245 275 306 336 
3 3 34 62 93 123 154 184 215 246 276 307 337 
4 4 35 - 63 94 124 155 185 216 247 277 308 338 
5 5 36 64 95 125 156 186 217 248 278 309 339 
6 6 37 65 96 126 157 187 218 249 279 310 340 
i. 76 38 §©666 97 127 158 188 219 250 280 311 341 
8 8 39 67 98 128 159 189 220 251 281 312 342 
9 9 40 68 99 129 160 190 221 252 282 313 343 
10 10 41 69 100 130 161 191 222 253. 283 314 344 
ll 1l 42 70 101 131 162 192 ae, 254 284 315 345 
12 12 43 71 102 132 163 193 224 255 285 316 346 
13 ig. 445 wo 103 133 164 194 225 256 286 317 347 
14 14 45 wo 104 134 165 195 226 257 287 318 348 
15 15 46 74 105 135 166 196 227 258 288 319 349 


Nore.—For leap years the number of the day is one greater than the tabular number 


after Feb, 28, 
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Six Per Cent Interest Table 
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Time | $1 $2 $3 $4 $5 $6 $7 $8 $9 | $10 $20 $30 $40 $50 $100 $1,000 
1 OF RO +05210 Or O* HO Or 0 0 0 ul 1 1 2 17 

2 OF Or =0" (0 0° 0" x0" 0-6 0 1 al 1 2 3 38 

3 0.0.0 —-0.—-0-— 0-0. 0-0 1 1 2 2 3 5 50 

4 OSI0e0*0! OF 0" JO ft 1 1 2 3 3 7 67 

5 OF SOLOS) (OPS 1 Sie oie Hi 1 2 3 3 4 8 83 

6 OC 0205.0 Lol si lea 1 2 3 4 5 10 1.00 

7 OD On OO Ea ih ele Sie 1 2 4 5 6 12° eu 

- 8 On SO AO OP ei Mie a 1 3 4 5 7 13. 1.33 
ee) Os HO EO od. ae De rene ale 1 2 3 5 6 8 15 1.50 
Q 10 ORO re Tn ie Eee i 2 3 5 7 8 Wi Lr 67 
{15 | ae ee ee eS ee ee ee ee 3 5 8 10 13 25 2.50 
20 OFS este et Zier pom oS 3 7 10 13 17 33 3.33 
25 On sae SI 32 Zi 2= By Soe 4 4 8 13 17 21 42 4.17 
30 Le Rlse 2ae2- Sr do c45 24s 5 5 10 15 20 25 50 5.00 
33 ie eles 2 63) poke ARIS 6 11 17 22 28 55 5.50 
63 ee SPs Se a btw Gr Sm 8S ee-O 11 21 32 42 53 1.05 10.50 
93 Zena "oS SreeOe dle 12914 16 31 47 62 78 1.55 15.50 

1 fe ee Ou On ae A eb, 5 10 15 20 25 50 5.00 

2 Leo bee Ge oie 80 9 10 20 30 40 50 1.00 10.00 

3 Qe am ie. S- ee bee lZa14 15 30 45 60 75 1.50 15.00 

4 Me Trees TOD et 2s tA 16 ls 20 40 60 80 1.00 2.00 20.00 

I 5 op DES e1O ldestbr 188 20523 25 50 75 1.00 1.25 2.50 25.00 
BE 6 3° 6 9 12:15 18 21 24 27 30 60 90 1.20 1.50 3.00 30.00 
5 7 4 7 11 14 18 21 25 28 32 35 70 1.05 1.40 1.75 3.50 35.00 
s 8 4 8 12 18 20 24 28 32 36 40 80 1.20 1.60 2.00 4.00 40.00 
9 5 9 14.18 23 27 32 36 41 45 90 1.35 1.80 2.25 4.50 45.00 

10 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 1.00 1.50 2.00 2.50 5.00 50.00 

11 6 11 17 22 28 33 39 44 50 55 1.10 1.65 2.20 2.75 5.50 55.00 

12 6 12 18 24 30 36 42 48 54 60 1.20 1.80 2.40 3.00 6.00 60.00 


The Number of Each Day of the Year Counting from Jan. 1—Continued. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


May June 
136 =6167 
137 =©168 
138 169 
139 170 
140 171 
141 172 
142 173 
143° «174 
144 175 
145 176 
146 177 
147 «+178 
148 179 
149 180 
150 181 
151 


July Aug. Sept. 


J 
Oct. Nov. Dec. 


197 
198 
199 


228 
229 


259 
260 
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Average 


DEFINITION.—An average is a figure or sum which is representative of 
a series. It is employed, for sake of brevity, in calculations, and makes 
possible comparisons of two or more series representing numerous and varied 
observations. 

A simple average is found by adding the units to be averaged and dividing 
by the number.of the units. 

A weighted average is one which takes into account not merely the number 
of units to be averaged, but also makes allowance for the value of each unit. 

A moving average makes use of the simple average in a time series where 
the units of time are of uniform duration and uninterrupted sequence. The 
moving average is determined by taking a simple average of as many units 
of the time series as is desired as a starting point; then, after the lapse of each 
time unit, dropping the first unit in the series and adding the next in order of 
time, in each instance finding the simple average. 

A progressive average is one secured by finding a series of simple averages, 
the dividend being increased each time by adding a new unit and the divisor 
being increased each time by 1. 

In each of the above definitions the average is secured by dividing by the 
number of units in the series. These are all arithmetic averages or means. 
Sometimes, however, it is desirable to employ the mode or the median as 
being more representative than the mean. The mode is that unit in a series 
which is most typical of the series. The median is the unit which stands 
midway between the extreme units in the series. The mode is always rep- 
resented in the series, but the median is represented by an actual unit only 
when the number of units in the series is odd. 


SIMPLE AVERAGE ILLUSTRATED.—Innumerable illustrations of simple 
averages may be found. Thus, in determining the value of good-will of an 
enterprise, it is customary to take a simple average of profits over a period 
of the past 4 or 5 years, and then determine how much this average is in 
excess of a fair rate of return on invested capital and a fair allowance for 
managerial services. This excess is then capitalized at a given number of 
years’ purchase. 

Again, suppose it is desired to find the average monthly sales of a business, 
the amounts for each of 12 months being as follows: 


DB Die Sa apts hss eee $ 5,827.21 
GE See eects wire 50 Ree ree 4 O12 1e 
Matic ctr eer eee eee 4,877.89 
(AD Ie as qeincncpe tian, ser ae ee 4,998.21 
IND ey. Genie Cen Wts. «Sets eee eee 5, 2 aS 
UNG See ee tinea ht ane ee eee 4,653.19 
TY SOR ee ts a Re ee tse es sn UG) 
GI ee Tan ona a eo eter ee 3,336.51 
DOD bs y.2he Ore eee ree OIE GTR 4,827.64 
OCT Ree noeree here teeter 4,912.11 
INO Viena coe aro e eee 55227 (67 
D 66 s.32 <i AN dea SS ns 6,418.10 

Total forhycar as: . eee $57 , 633 .22 


$57,633.22 + 12 = $4,802.77, average monthly sales. 
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WEIGHTED AVERAGE ILLUSTRATED.—Sometimes the items which 
enter into an average differ in more than one respect. Thus, if we invest 
$1,000 at 5%, $2,000 at 6%, and $4,000 at 7%, we cannot find the average 
return by adding 5, 6, and 7 together and dividing by 3, but we make allow- 
ance for the amounts which draw these rates, respectively. This we do by 
multiplying the amount invested by the rate. We then find the average 
pate by dividing this product by the total amount invested. This is shown 

elow: 


Investment Rate Product 
$1,000 5% $ 50 
2,000 6% 120 
4,000 7% 280 
$7,000 $450 


450 + 7,000 = 6.429%, the weighted average rate of return. 


MOVING AVERAGE ILLUSTRATED:—The following figures represent 
the monthly sales of a concern for a 2-year period expressed in round numbers: 


1920 1921 
JOD ny aefecae: $12,000 $17,500 
Kebrarcurece 11,500 16,000. 
IME Gary rare dee 11,700 17,000 
ANY wis doar a ov ated 12,000 18,000 
IMileiyeoen. © cea. 11,000 18, 500 
AUC res tore 13,000 19,000 
DULY AY eave ie a 12,500 19,000 
Rugrct ia: 2 14,000 19,500 
Septitas saa LOO0O 22,000 
Ootiitsnstd. 2: 16,000 26,000 
INGiVvncas tates 16,500 27,000 
Dee... Mie: 18,000 30,000 


Taking the year as the basis, first find the average for the 12 months, 
jan. to Dec., 1920, which amounts to $13,600. Next find the average for 
the 12-month period, Feb. 1920, to Jan. 1921. That is, Jan. 1920 is 
dropped from the computation, while Jan. 1921 is included. The average 
is then found to be $14,058.33. This process is continued, each time 1 month 
being dropped at the beginning and one added at the end of the yearly period, 
until Dec. 1921 is included. The following series is the result: 


Period (dates inclusive) Moving Average 
Janv solo. Dec. 11920, ewe ELA DAS TAT 0:04. a $13,600.00 
Feb *4'0—WJank 9246. aad oma See acaak dep 63: 14,058.33 
Marie A= Bebi 08h &.ciad; deed alt. ..QQ88 « « 14,433.33 
Apres)? is iMarid tr osha pp-bda oat appstey: ors 14,875.00 
Mayes tA prt A ald eh osrbar. opbads: aerhee 15,375.00 
June? “VR May Osten’, Si bes aris hess sckeses odie ps ee 16,000.00 
Sly 8 Sse) ee Ea Sede hae PENS anaye oh bey are rin 16,500.00 
Magra Vest sulivine SWE OT. etal ia te «cl ti ceooreem bret s 17,041.67 
Sent. o) = Alte er Beye) aia htd peaee y endear 17,500.00 
Oyery Dare ral) Ceca Oe eats ond ee 18,083.33 
Itsy. fete a CYorrs ants PE cco n t ee eeeaneei 18,916.67 
fin) exer ean nee cl Cy aR IO reins valk citshade ideo cps slanaisiess 19,791.67 
Ree le IOC cm we tre ate to. Taorakens ove enc niarcneiares 20,791.67 
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When the moving average is employed, the effects of seasonal variations 
are avoided and the underlying tendencies are brought out. 

PROGRESSIVE AVERAGE ILLUSTRATED.—The following table shows 
the progressive average for the data given in the preceding illustration. The 
first average is for the first two months of 1920, and the following averages 
are secured by including an additional month each time. 

Progressive Average 


Janis 1920 —Mebr 19202... sce wrawte sie oe eis ets lerele $11,750.00 
4 SRIMars 6° li j<nktaSedh cdi’ tps 145733 33 
s a a). 0) eR a OnrS e e e Ae ees  E, 11,800.00 
G ER Main unc Sete: Gian ar ree OR 11,640.00 
< SMa i JUNO sie si de ew aie Heres ase ans 11,866.67 
- SES July tw). Spe eee pee oe ea eee wee ees 11,957.14 
CG SRCSFA US a OS) wees auras sees «ES 12,212.50 
C => Septinwt ine strtitagseeirs ees Basis 12,522.22 
¢ SoC) Ctrndunee Bad OAS Ut oA peice ie Sw esr 12,870.00 
C SINC) oOo IS Se sere etc 13,200.00 
4 « - Dec or aisle sig erate hie mantets ee teee Sekate a 13,600.00 
C F oe ONL ODL 6, <5 5 arars SOM Ge Sea calc niee 13,900.00 
= S$) REDHAT oc aca 2a abetuaelaese Peete 14,050.00 
S © VAT eek os staiaia s Get n ois bien a SIO 14, 246.67 
= Tes .\ ca ey || Soe & Se AmeaNeens v3." 14,481.25 
¢ SINT RY pO siujavncs cdepeporcrtercncisys.<.ace OSeTS 14,717.65 
= © —VJURC® 6" aie as 5 Sed na siclelne ws OeeRS 14,955.56 
¢ SY BE oar a sree etree Scacsisvays 3 SRS 15,168.42 
= SVAN Te ucla. 5, Se Ta ears oasis suouserae 15,385.00 
o 6 SIO ooo ae 538.5, Oe eo 6 Mae oa eS 15,700.00 
= « —Oct BSc alia are. YM tar eeer evs) eco 661m: aye 16,254.55 
c INOW Se 8 conve Cie a ne ete a eintee oehat 16,639.13 
= «™ Deore OP ss . ORR ne eeee 17,195.83 


Average Applied to Accounts 


THE AVERAGE DATE.—The purpose of averaging an account is to 
determine a date on which an account consisting of two or more items can 
be settled equitably to both parties concerned. It is sometimes desirable 
to compute the average date for the purpose of determining the date of 
maturity of a note given in settlement of an account. It is also sometimes 
used to compute interest on the balance instead of on the separate items 
of an account. 


AVERAGE DATE ILLUSTRATED.—On Mar. 1, A buys from B, mer- 
chandise on account, 60 days, $500; on Mar. 31, he again buys merchandise 
on account, 60 days, $500. The first item is due Apr. 30, and the second 
May 30. Each item may be paid at maturity, or the total, $1,000, may be 
paid at the average due date, which is May 15. This date might be made 
the due date for a single note covering both items, due May 15, instead of 
two notes due respectively, on July 31 and Aug. 29. 

If A should settle this account on June 16 by a single payment of $1,000, 
he would pay interest at say 6% as follows: 

On $500, Apr. 30-June 16, 47 days..... Ports Heinen $3.91 
S. $000, ,May 30-Junel6iy ~ ikem cen erento tee 1.42 
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The interest may be computed on the balance of $1,000 for the time between 
a due date, May 15, and June 16, 32 days, which also gives $5. 33 asa 
result 

If the amounts differ, they must be taken into consideration. If the 
amounts in the above illustration are changed to stand as follows: Mar. 1, 
A buys from B, merchandise on account, 60 days, $1,000; on Mar. 31, 60 days, 
$500; then the $1,000 item is due Apr. 30, and the $500 item May 30. Average 
due date would be May 10 because the $1,000 paid 10 days before maturity 
offsets the $500 paid 20 days after maturity. 

When accounts become more complicated, it is necessary to employ the 
principle of the weighted average and to select a basic or focal date for 
calculating time. The last day of the month preceding the earliest date used 
in averaging should be used for this purpose. Take the following account: 


Date of Term of Date Used 
Transaction Payment in Averaging Amount 
Mar. 1 60 days Apr. 30 $1,000 
C Sill GO =* May 30 500 


Since the first date used in averaging is Apr. 30, the last day of the preceding 
month, Mar. 31, is the focal date to select. The following steps should 
next be taken: 

1. Assume payment of each item on the focal date. 

2. Determine how many days each item would be prepaid if paid on 
focal date. 

3. Multiply its amount by this number. 

4. Add results so obtained. 

5. Divide the sum thus secured by the total of the items. 

The quotient is the number of days the average date is preceded by the 
focal date. 

These rules are applied to the account given above as follows: 

1. Assume payment of both items on Mar. 31, the focal date. 

2. Consequently, the first item is assumed to be prepaid 30 days; 
the second, 60 days. 

3. Paying $1,000, 30 days before due, is equivalent to paying $1, 30,000 
(1,000 x 30) days before it is due; and paying $500, 60 days before 
itis due, is equivalent to paying $1,30,000 (500 x 60) days before it is due. 

4. The assumed prepayments are equivalent to the prepayment of 
$1, 60,000 days. 

5. One dollar prepaid 60,000 days is equivalent to $1,500 prepaid 
1/1,500 of 60,000, or 40 days. The average date is therefore 40 days 
after Mar. 31, or May 10. 

When more than 1 month intervenes between the focal date and the date 
of any item in the account, the reduction of months to days may be avoided 
by the following method: 

1. State time in months and days. 

2. Multiply amount of each item by the number of months to obtain 
a product of months; and by number of days to obtain a product of days. 

3. Add products of months, also products of days. 

4. Reduce sum of products of months to days by multiplying by 30. 

5. To this product add the product of days previously determined. 

6. Divide this total by the balance of the account to find time in days 
between focal and average dates. 

7. Reduce this to months and days on basis of 30 days to a month. 
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COMPOUND AVERAGE.— When both debit and credit items are included 
in an account, the average date is found by compound average. The steps 
necessary are as follows: 


1. Determine products of months and days for both debits and credits. 

2. Determine difference between sum of debit products and sum of 
credit products. 

3. Divide this difference by balance of the account. 

4. If difference of the products is on same side of the account as its 
balance, average date is forward from focal date; if difference is on oppo- 
site side, average date is backward from focal date. : 


Compound Average Illustrated.—Assume the following account: 


Debits Credits 
UO M Ske. a. sens cee $400 July 9.3.Gash. 5. 3o253 MS geek $300 
oD 5) ARTO REN eiorcalt ay ere ty Fanaa 200. DOR See. SA Ae 600 
July: 10). AMER Rca teas A 800 
SMM Rey Shea ater sheeh c= dou ERE 100 
CAT Oe ck He on oR tae aE atte 200 


The most convenient focal date is May 31. The sum of the products of 
months and days for the debit items of the account are found thus: 


Date of Terms of | Date in Time Products 
Transaction Payment Average Mos. Days Amount Mos. Days 

June 15 Rade June 15 0 15° $ 400 $ 0 $ 6,000 
is) 1 mo. July 25 1 25 200 200 5,000 
July 10 Sovike eg 0 ib 10 800 800 8,000 
28 «Gate 2 ee 1 28 100 100 2,800 
Aug. 5 Rate Aug. 5 2 5 200 400 1,000 
Total Gobites F426 kU Sees. ,- $1,700 $1,500 $22,800 


30 X $1,500 = 45,000 


Total début pProduetso Boao wets OL. Lee. Se eee aes, - $67 , 800 


The sum of products of months and days for the credit items of the account 
is found thus: 


Date of Terms of | Date in hime ao Products 
Transaction Payment Average Mos. Days Amount Mos. _ Days 
Dd? 1398 alniCashs o1alys Bi id 3 $300 $300 $ 900 
“ 20 “ 20 1 20 600 600 12,000 
Motalveredite ies ews «c).-ty. ethos: $900 $900 $12,900 


30 X $900 = 27,000 


Totalonertit: prOUMGts sc... Five aes cir occ Cae aoe $39 , 900 


The account balance is a debit of $800, and the sum of the debit products 
exceeds the sum of the credit products by 27,900. The average date is 
forward from May 31, the focal date, as many days as 27,900 divided by 800. 
or approximately 35. July 5 is, therefore, the focal date. 
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THE EQUATED DATE.—The equated date is that at which the balance 
of an account is at a minimum. The account may have only debits, only 
credits, or both debits and credits. Some date is assumed as a balancing 
date. Usually either the earliest or the latest date in the problem is assumed. 
This is called the focal date. The account is balanced as of this date, and 
then we determine how may days out of the way this focal date is; and reckon 
backward or forward to the equated date. 

Equated Date Illustrated—One-sided Account.—Determine the equated 
date of the following account at 6%, bankers’ time: 

Debits: July 13, $800; July 25, $400; Aug. 3, $175. The latest date is 
Aug. 3, which is the focal date. 


Amount Due Time Interest 

$ 800 July 13 21 days $2.80 
400 Lis Dios .60 
175 Aug. 3 a ie it A 

$1,375 $3.40 


Since all items are debits, the balance is $1,375, and this is accruing interest 
at the rate of 23 cents a day. It has already accrued $3.40; therefore, 
interest has been accruing (3.40 + .23), approximately 15 days. Figuring 
backwards, 15 days from Aug. 3, gives July 19 as the equated date. The 
result may be proved by balancing the account as of July 19, as follows: 


Interest to July 19: 


S8O0sf or! Grdaysiss.i.c.nd Mas Wi b. t8e delet aA AIA i Chie $0.80 
Interest from July 19: 
PA OE OVC See eis Rr n  e rae fae crac sat Gwe ine $0.40 
LNey MOLT LOPARY Be-« Gieistt.teaiey «eC ohe ee aisle oapte atthe ste h cyntnis 2 Bhions 0.40 $0.80 
Valuation 


VALUATION OF WASTING ASSETS.—Valuation as applied to wasting 
assets may refer either to a single unit or it may refer to various combinations 
of units of physical plant. Provision is made for the replacement of physical 
units of plant on the basis of their estimated life. If funds are to be accumu- 
lated on the basis of replacement cost rather than that of original cost, the 
amount to be accumulated may be either larger or smaller than original cost, 
depending on the trend of prices. Allowance must also be made for scrap 
value. Cost less scrap value is known as wearing value. This wearing value 
is the amount that must be accumulated if original cost is to be provided for - 
in the provision for depreciation. e 

If the replacement fund is permitted to accumulate by compound interest, 
the equal annual instalments to this fund are determined by the following 


formula: 
r—- 1 
aT (3 — :) 


jn which V is the fund to be accumulated, 7 is the ratio of increase, and n is 
the number of years during which the fund is to accumulate. 
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Thus, if an asset cost $1,000, has an estimated life of 5 years, and an es- 
timated scrap value of $50, and the fund is to accumulate at 33%, the 


annual instalment is: 
1.035 —1 
me 950( tases = :) 


= $177.157 


A schedule showing the accumulation of the fund is given below: 


Y Yearly Interest Yearly Total 
es Payment on Fund Addition in Fund 
1 $177 .157 $177 .157 $177 .157 
2 Wigton $ 6.201 - 183.358 360.515 
3 V7i7-157 12.618 189.775 550.291 
4 77150 19.260 196.418 746.708 
5 V2.7. td7 26.1385 203 . 292 950.000 
$885 .785 $64.214 $950 .000 


Theoretically, the amount in the fund shown in the last column is the 
measure of existing depreciation. This is, however, merely an assumption 
and the value of the assets in question should be checked up by any other 
available means. 

VALUATION OF COMPOSITE PLANT.—When it is desired to ascertain 
a theoretical valuation of a plant as a whole, the depreciation must be figured 
on the various units of which the plant is composed. Thus, if a plant is 
composed of the following units having life and wearing value (cost less 
salvage) as shown below: 


Unit Life Wearing Value Yearly Charge 
Buildin gies eeictore 50 $40,000 $ 191.20 
EIN PIN rien pmanetlsieeterere 25 25,000 523.81 
IBoilerac4.6 alactasracres 20 10,000 302 .43 
Dynamo. <> .eciier Stell}: 5,000 28171 

$80,000 $1,249.15 


then the yearly annual charge, on a 5% basis, is as shown in the last column. 
The rate of depreciation is the ratio of the yearly charge to the total wearing | 
value, or 1,249.15 + 80,000 = 1.5614%. This is low here because over 
long periods the interest item is a large factor. } 
The time required for the yearly additions to the depreciation fund t- 
accumulate to the original wearing value of the plant is known as the com, 
posite life of the plant. 
In the example above, $1,249.15 a — must oes a@ wearing value 
of $80,000. That-is, : 
1.05" — 
1,249.15 x wi 
Dividing both sides by 80,000, we have 
1,249.15 © 1.05% = 14 


Tat hearer Lt 


80,000 -* =.05 


= 80,000 
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But 1,249.15 + 80,000 is d, the depreciation rate. We have, therefore, 
pp ooreiion, 
apnea 5 
f or, 1.05" — 1 == 
Transposing 1 to right, 
1.05" = 1+ 2 
Applying logs to both sides, 
n log 1.05 = los( 1 + a4 
loe( 1 “F a 
ots iid ~log.d005 


Rule.—To find the composite life, divide i by the rate of depreciation, 
add 1 and find the log; divide by the log of (1 + 7). 


For the above problem ces 3.202 


d 
add 1 and find log .62346 
se log of 1+ .050r1.05 = .02119 
.62346 + .02119 = 29.4 years 


The composite life of a plant should be known when bonds secured by a 
mortgage on plant and equipment are issued. Such bonds should not be 
issued for a term of years which exceeds the composite life of the plant. To 
provide a margin of safety the term of the bonds should be considerably 
shorter than the plant’s composite life. 

VALUATION OF MINES, TIMBER LANDS, ETC.—In case of permanent 
assets the value is determined by dividing the income by the income rate 
desired, expressed thus: 


Value = - R being the annual income 


When the asset possesses limited life provision must be made against the 
time when the rent or income will cease. This takes the form of a sinking 
fund payment, which may be regarded as an additional rate to be added to 
t and is expressed as 7’. The formula then becomes: 


Value = R 


bili 1 aie 
B, (at rate 1’) +7 


Rule.—To find the value of a mine, add the sinking fund charge at rate 
2’ to the rate of interest 7; divide the result into the periodic rent. 

Valuation of Mines Illustrated.mA mine will produce a net income of 
$25,000 a year for 40 years. Determine its value if the annual dividend 
rate is to be 7% payable annually and the sinking fund is to accumulate 
at 4%, interest annually. 


3 40 yr. at 4% = .01052349 
t= .07 
.01052349 + .07 = .08052349 


25,000 + .08052349 = $310,468.41 
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CAPITALIZATION OF ASSETS.—-It is sometimes desirable to find what 
sum of money is necessary to construct a building and keep it in repair for 


¢ ae: 
its estimated life. The cost of a perpetuity of 1 per annum is ; and the 


Sane! f 2 
income from a sinking fund is x where S, is the amount of an ordinary 
n 


annuity. The product of these is the cost of a series of yearly items repre- 
senting upkeep and repairs. 

Capitalization of Assets Illustrated.—What amount must be given toa 
hospital to enable it to construct a building having an original cost of 
$100,000, an estimated life of 60 years, and-an estimated annual upkeep 
cost of $10,000, and enable the hospital to have on hand at the end of 60 
years $100,000 to replace the building? Money returns 4%. 


First cost : . = $100,000.00 
Renewals 100,000 x a xX .00424432 = 10,610.80 
Upkeep ee = 250,000.00 

Answer = $360,618.80 


The formula for the above is developed as follows: 


Let Co = the capitalized cost of the asset. 
cost of building new. 

life in years. 

annual repair charge. 

interest rate. 


annual repair charge capitalized. 


Il 


renewal charges capitalized. 


G 1 R 
CE TS ee tee 


In the above illustration, 


100, 000 10,000 
= 100,000 + Say 1% . 00424432 + “04 


VALUATION OF BONDS.—The value of a bond is the sum of the present 
worths of the principal and coupons at compound interest for the period 
for which they respectively have to run, assuming a given rate of income on 
the money invested therein. If the purchaser buys at a price below this 
value, he will receive a higher rate of income than he anticipated. If he pays 
more, his return will be less than he anticipated. 

There are two important fixed points in the history of a bond—the original 
investment and the par value or amount received by the owner at maturity. 
There occurs a gradual change between these two points. If the bond is 
purchased below par, the value rises to par. If the bond is purchased above 
par, the value falls to par. This change in value is the effect of two opposing 
forces, namely, the interest earned, which tends to increase the value, and 
the redemption of coupons, which tends to reduce it. The investment value 
of a bond can be computed at any time between date of issue and date of 
redemption. In accounting for investments the bonds should be entered 
at cost and should go out of the accounts at par, providing they are held until 
maturity. During the period- between purchase and redemption there 


} 


| 
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should occur a gradual process of amortization or accumulation, according as 
the bond was purchased above or below par. The market value of a bond is 
of no significance from the accounting point of view. 


NOMINAL AND EFFECTIVE INTEREST RATES.—The nominal or 
cash interest rate is the ratio of the dividend to the par value of the bond. 
The effective interest rate is the true income rate, which is a certain percentage 
of the amount originally invested or which remains invested at any given 
time. The former is sometimes known as the cash rate, the latter as the 
income rate. 


BOND VALUATION—FIRST METHOD.—TIf a bond is purchased above 
or below par, the following elements must be considered in valuing it: (a) the 
par value; (b) the number of periods the bond has to run, designated by n; 
(c) an annuity of c per cent of par for n periods; (d) the ratio of increase, 
1+. 

Illustration.—A bond bears a nominal rate of 6%, payable semiannually, 
runs 40 years (80 periods), and has a par.of $1,000. Required, to compute 
its value at the beginning of its first interest period. 

This value consists of two parts: (1) the present worth of $1,000 due 80 
periods hence; and (2) the present worth of an annuity of $30 for 80 periods. 
It is assumed that securities of this grade net 3% per period. This is ordi- 
narily termed a 6% basis. The ratio of increase per period is 1.03. 

First, find the present worth of the principal sum, $1,000, due 80 periods 
hence at 3% per period. The present worth of $1 due in 80 periods at 3% 
is $0.0939771 (see table, p. 139); therefore, the present worth of $1,000 due 
in 80 periods at 3% is 1,000 x $0.0939771, or $93.9771. 

Next, find the present value of an annuity of $30 for 80 periods at 3%. 
The present value of an annuity of $1 for the same number of periods and the 
same rate is $30.20076345. Therefore, the present value of an annuity of 
$30 for the same number of periods and the same rate is 30 X $30.20076345, 
or $906.0229. 

The two elements which constitute the value of the bond and their total 
are shown below: 


Present worth of par due in 80 periods.............20.002000s $93 .9771 
IPcesON tuWOLrlaHOf,coupOnsececeyeconlaseter Toe ee eee wee ee 906 .0229 
$1, 000.0000 


The result happens to Be $1,000 or par because the yield assumed is the same 
as the nominal rate. If we assume the yield to be 243% on bonds of this 
type each period, the result is as follows: 


present .Value-Of COUPONG n.:sort indies En ps. sueyate Gon, aiiay'sr a} <haifefis la |e,(ehalis. + -< $1,033 .5545 
_ Present worth of par due in 80 periods...............eee0eees 138.7046 
RVAMTLO FOLD OTIC ees oie Gente: cael Sd Acne pa ceraalilni thet rshéas¥s, 2X0 aieipl scoes $1,172.2591, 


BOND VALUATION—SECOND METHOD.—Assuming the same data 
as was used in the second illustration of the first method, each periodic 
payment of $30 may be regarded as being composed of two parts, $25 repre- 
senting the income on the $1,000 par value at the assumed rate of 23%, and 
$5, which is an annuity over and above the income rate and the present worth 
of which is the premium that must be paid on the bond. The present value 
of an annuity of $1 for 80 periods at 23% is $34.45181722. The present 
value of an annuity of $5 for the same number of periods and at the same rate 
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is 5 X 34.45181722 = $172.259086. This added to the principal, $1,000, 
gives $1,172.26 as the present worth of the bond. This method is somewhat 
quicker than the first method. 


BOND VALUATION—BOND SOLD BELOW PAR.—TIf the cash rate is 
less than the nominal rate, the value of the annuity should be subtracted 
from the par of the bond. Thus in the preceding illustration, if the nominal 
rate is changed to 3% and the cash rate to 23%, or $25 per period, the present 
value of the annuity of $5 for 80 periods at 23%, which is $172.26, must be 
subtracted from par, $1,000, which gives $827.74 as the present value of the 
bond. 


BOND AMORTIZATION AND ACCUMULATION.—A $1,000 bond 
running 80 periods and bearing a nominal rate of 3% per period, but bought 
to yield 24%, is worth $1,172.26. At the end of the first half-year or period 
the holder receives as true income 24% bn $1,172:26, or $29.31. He collects, 
however, $30, or 3% of $1,000. Deducting the income, $29.31, from the 
amount received, leaves $0.69, which should be applied to amortize the 
premium. This leaves the value of the bond at the end of the first half-year 
$1,172.26—$0.69 = $1,171.57. In this way the principal sum is reduced 
each period until at maturity it is just equal to par. 

For accounting purposes it is desirable to construct a schedule of amortiza- 
tion which shows the extinction or amortization of the premium by the sub- 
traction therefrom of the surplus interest. To illustrate, assume that a 
$1,000 bond dated Jan. 1, 1920, having 2 years to run, and paying 3% semi- 
annually on par, is bought to yield an income of 23% semi-annually. The 
present worth of an annuity of $i for 4 periods at 23% is $3.76197421; 
therefore, the present worth of an annuity of $5 for the same number of 
periods and at the same rate of interest is 5 X $3.76197421 = $18.809871. 
The cost of the bond is $1,000 + $18.81 = $1,018.81. A schedule of amorti- 
zation for this bond is shown below: 


Interest True A * 
Date Received Income *™°Ft- Book Par 
3% 2s zation Value 
AD LOZO A. siicinerae alee ceetictn cry A cae Race eae $1,018.81 $1,000.00 
ial yee Gms ese). O52 Sk $ 30.00 $ 25.47 $ 4.53 1,014.28 
eevee sel OBL, once ncicuaine 30.00 25,36 4.64 1,009.64 
MU mee bern eyencPsrenen sss 30.00 25.24 4.76 1,004.88 
JANG O22 ries 30.00 25 2, 4.88 1,000.00 


$120.00 $101.19 $18.81 


In practice the schedule will ordinarily be longer because of the longer 
terms of most bonds. Such a schedule is necessary for the proper accounting 
treatment of bonds. From this we determine the amount to “write off” 
the premium each half-year in order to reduce the book value to par at 
maturity. Thus, the entry as at July 1, 1920, is as follows: 


and a similar entry is required at each interest date. 
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If the bond is purchased at a discount, the schedule is one of accumulation. 
Assume that a $1,000 bond, dated Jan. 1, 1920, having 2 years to run, and 
paying 23% semiannually, is bought to yield an income of 3% semiannually. 

The present worth of an annuity of $1 for 4 periods at 3% is $3.7170984; 
therefore, the present worth of an annuity of $5 for the same number of periods 
and at the same rate of interest is 5 X $3.7170984 = $18.585492. The cost 
of the bond is $1,000 — $18.59 = $981.41. A schedule of accumulation for 
this bond is shown below. 


Interest True 


Date Received Income ata as Par 
21g, 3% ation Value 
AIGSD SUP ODA ae RPG es et ae teal a a .. $981.41 $1,000.00 
July 1, SOF pte. $ 25.00 $ 29.44 $ 4.44 985.85 
ane de MO2 Vee 25.00 29.58 4.58 990.43 
PULL DV al NaN oh cy Wa 25.00 29.71 4°71 995.14 


dan. 1,-1922)......- 25.00 29.85 4.85 999799 


$100.00 $118.58 $18.58 


In the amortization schedule the total of the true income and amortization 
columns equals the total of the interest received column. 

* In the accumulation schedule the total of the true income column minus 
the total of the accumulation column equals the total of the interest received 
column. 

The figures in the book value column correspond to the figures found in 
tables of bond values which are published in book form. Given the figures 
in this column or in the bond tables, the other figures can be derived by addi- 
tion or subtraction. The amortization or the accumulation would be the 
difference between successive book values. The net income for any period 
would be found either by adding the accumulation to the total interest or 
by deducting the amortization from the total interest. 


BONDS PURCHASED AT INTERMEDIATE DATES.—Ordinarily bonds 
are purchased between interest dates. It is then necessary to make certain 
adjustments in order to determine the price of the bond. 

Rule.—Determine the price which would have been paid had the bone 
been purchased at the last preceding interest date; also that. which would 
have to be paid at the next succeeding interest date. The difference between 
these prices is the premium or discount which would be amortized over the 
entire period between these two dates. Multiply this difference by the 
fraction of the period which precedes the date of purchase. The product is 
the premium or discount for this fractional period. If a premium, deduct 
it from the price at the last preceding interest date. If a discount, add it 
to this price. To the result add the accrued interest on the par value of 
the bond. 

Ilustration.— What should be paid for a $1,000 bond due in 4 years, 1 month, 
bearing 6% interest, and bought to net 4%? 


Value Oo periods to maturity... cpbifies, okktiligh, A&. Bialeyal stat taba aes $1,081.62 
Fis ae! ‘ * ee >: SEER MENE eee. READ OE LANS ony cele: oko the MERE? 1,073.24 


Premium ‘amortizédin6*months 2h 8.5.8 Se wo eee lk ee ce $ 8.38 
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Multiply by 5/6 fraction of period expired..................- 5/6 
(Premium amortized) iN SaNnONths sta. ossclelelel. Ol uielebre el eshte $ 7.00 
price43.y ears tO Maturity en. oe th eels noe tee eee er ee $1,081.62 
Deduct PrennUIMn LOO MAOLtMIS se See ee ate ees rar oe ot ene anaes 7.00 
Value 4 years, 1 month before maturity (and int. price).......... $1,074.62 
Addtinterest for > months’ on $1,000 a6/G2o...--22 eee see 25.00 
Price including interest. (lat price). - ade 2. ose seen $1,099.62 


What should be paid for a $1,000 bond due in 4 years, 1 month, bearing 
interest at 4%, and bought to yield 6%? 


WaliteesiDehlOds LOsMAbUItys cn. coe cee ie es setae easter «tise $929.80 
ioe aa aa pee we oe SOG ae. Beene 922.14 
IDISCOUNt aImORbLZEC iN OAINONUDS. cee en: we ee ec iem Sale ares eaeee $ 7.66 
Multiply by 5/6 fraction of period expired..................... 5/6 
Discount AMOrUsed 1M OAMONENS: ~ oe soa see cee eee eee ee ere $ 6.35 

INCGY HO OZ EAGER EGONIE UNS Lite to RRA OIMEMOBIMG Son 65- 66 922.14 

$928 .49 

Add accrued interest at 4% on $1,000 for 5 months............... 16.67 

IETICeINCLUGING INvEYeSt: oe We ck ee ee ee ee eee $945.16 


BOND SUBJECT TO OPTIONAL REDEMPTION.— When bonds are sub- 
ject to optional redemption by the debtor, this fact must be considered in 
determining what price to pay in order to secure a given return, if the bonds 
are bought at either a discount or a premium. 

If the bonds are bought at a premium and the debtor has the right to 
redeem at par before maturity, the price paid should be based on the assump- 
tion that the right will be exercised. If the bonds are bought at a discount 
and are subject to redemption at par, it should be assumed that the right of 
redemption will not be exercised. If the bonds are bought at a discount and 
are subject to redemption before maturity at a premium, it should be assumed 
that the right of redemption will not be exercised. If the bonds are bought 
at a premium and are subject to redemption before maturity at a premium, 
it cannot be assumed that redemption will or will not be exercised. In this 
case the buyer should figure the price on two bases: (1) assuming that the 
bonds will run to maturity, and (2) assuming that the option to redeem will 
be exercised. He should pay the lower of the two prices. 

Illustration.—A bond buyer desires to purchase a $1,000, 5% bond, due 
in 30 years, with the privilege of redemption in 20 years, at 115, in order to 
yield 4% on his investment. 

If the option is exercised the value is computed as follows: 


The present value of $1,150 due in 20 yr. at 4%, is $1,150 x 


.45638695 (present worth of $1, in 20 yr:)...--....-/0. 0.5.08. $ 524.84 
The value of the coupons is found thus: 

Present value of 1 at 2% for 40 periods is... 45289042 

The eae neo aa is. .54710958 


.54710958 + =e 355479 ‘present wale of. an 1 annuity of 1: 
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ZO WCU! TODO krotts aaa ae ae ELD Halen nhok Bethtinge atl 683 .89 
TICS ILO PIONS OROT CISC crac n noes fo otye Su aeee cee see sorerisvercos eens seustoucuanes $1,208.73 


If the bond runs to maturity, the value is computed as follows: 
The present value of $1,000 due in 30 yr. to yield 4%, is $1,000 x 


-30831867 (present worth. -of-$1-in_30.y1.)....c:scieles veiw emcee $ 308.32 
The value of the coupons is found thus: 

Present value of 1 at 2% for 60 periods is......... .30478227 

Mhercompound discounts... ..s casa + ob stesdersyeraeie- ess 69521773 

.69521773 + .02 = 34.760886 present value of an annuity of 1. 

ers of OOS Ohne 7 ie noynte eee ee WER vate gas a aycls acl eicenemane testene 1,042.83 
Preece lat HDONG TUNA tOMNA UTLEY cee nica e hire tire Cisse © b ctee nee eeu $1,351.15 


The buyer should assume that the option will be exercised and pay $1,208.73. 


LIFE-TENANT AND REMAINDERMAN.—When bonds are held in 
trust, they should be amortized unless there are, testamentary instructions 
to the contrary. If a trustee invests $54,217.50 in a 5% bond having 10 
years to run, and pays the full amount of the coupons, as they fall due, to 
the life-tenant, the fund at the end of 10 years will amount to only $50,000. 
The investment is on a 4% basis. The trustee should pay over to the life- 
tenant at the end of the first half-year 2% of $54,217.50, or $1,084.35; not 23% 
of $50,000, or $1,250. Since the trustee receives $1,250, he has to reinvest 
the difference between this and $1,084.35, or $165.65. 

At the end of the next interest period the bond yields a net income of 
$1,081.03. The life-tenant also receives the interest on $165.65. If this 
has been invested at 4%, this interest amounts to $3.31. The total amount 
due to the life-tenant is $1,081.03 + $3.31 = $1,084.34. This is $0.01 less 
than the income the first half-year. The difference between this $1,084.34 
and the coupons received is $165.66, which is the amount to be amortized at 
the end of the second half-year. It must also be reinvested. The trustee’s 
fund then stands thus: 


Recaks Viale, Of ONES). f,. + Se see: ath sever uh Aah abode de Ja ake BaveMeeaho SR $53,886.19 
nvestedven a, Ofminetunalt=nCatarc mers cca dliw a age sechacsyein shar arevetsi ale oe 165.65 
imvested.end of second half<Vears :...aj.ce01 so -rerecreuse w eis’hetinest eee 165.66 

otal im uncdvend) of firso yearn [5 en tate swiss 1 Sedat eel $54,217.50 


The Appellate Division of the New York Supreme Court (38 App. Div. 419) 
has emphasized the fact that it is the trustee’s duty to reserve the proper 
amount of interest to amortize the premium. In this decision the court 
said, in part: 

“Tf one buys a ten-year five per cent bond at one hundred and twenty, the 
true income or interest the bond pays is not 4 1/6% on the amount invested, 
nor 5% on the face of the bond, but 2 7/10% on the investment, or 3 24/100% 
on the face of the bond. The matter is simply one of arithmetical calculation, 
and tables are readily accessible, showing the result of the computation.” 


BOND TABLES.—Bond tables show the value of bonds at various coupon 
rates, for various yields of net income, and for various periods of time to run. 
Bond tables usually are constructed for bonds whose coupons are payable 
semiannually. Usually values are found in supplementary tables for bonds 
whose coupons are payable quarterly or yearly. The following table, given 
here for illustrative purposes, is taken from Sprague’s ‘‘Extended Bond Tables” 


(p. 80); 
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Values, to the nearest Cent, of a Bond for $1,000,000 at 5% Interest, payable 


semiannually 
ae Aa 3 Years 314 Years 4 Years 414 Years 5 Years 
2 50 1 071 825 12 1 083 284 07 1 084 601 55 1 105 779 31 1 116 819 07 
74 bys) 1 070 328 46 1 081 538 84 1 092 608 09 1 103 537 98 1 114 330 27 
2 60 1 063 834 33 1 079 796 97 1 090 618 92 1 101 302 00 1 111 847 97 
2 65 1 067 342 73 1 078 058 45 1 088 634 05 1 099 071 36 1 109 372 18 
2 70 1 065 853 65 1 076 323 28 1 086 653 46 1 096 846 04 1 106 902 85 
73 vie 1 064 367 09 1 074 591 45 1 084 677 14 1 094 626 03 1 104 439 98 
2 80 1 062 883 04 1 072 862 96 1 082 705 08 1 092 411 33 1 101 983 56 
2 85 1 061 401 50 1 071 137 °78 1 080 737 28 1 090 201 90 1 099 533 55 
2 90 1 059 922 46 1 069 415 93 1078 773 71-| 1087 997 74 1 097 089 94 
295 1 058 445 92 1 067 697 38 1 076 814 37 1 085 798 84 1 094 652 71 
3 00 1 056 971 87 1 065 982 14 1 074 859 25 1 083 605 17 1 092 221 85 
3 05 1 055 500 31 1 064 270 19 1 072 908 34 1 O81 416 74 1 089 797 33 
ea Si) 1 054 031 24 1 062 561 54 1 070 961 63 1 079 233 51 1 087 379 13 
3 15 1 052 564 64 1 060 856 16 1 069 019 11 1 077 055 49 1 084 967 25 
3 20 1 051 100 52 1 059 154 06 1 067 080 77 1 074 882 64 1 082 561 66 
5) OB 1 049 638 87 1 057 455 22 1 065 146 59 1 072 714 97 1 080 162 34 
3 30 1 048 179 68 1 055 759 65 1 063 216 58 1 070 552 46 1 077 769 27 
3 35 1 046 722 96 1 054 067 33 1 061 290 71 1 068 395 09 1 075 382 44 
3 40 1 045 268 68 1 052 378 25 1 059 368 98 1 066 242 85 1 073 001 82 
3 45 1 043 816 86 1 050 692 42 1 057 451 38 1 064 095 73 1 070 627 41 
3 50 1 042 367 48 1 049 009 81 1 055 537 90 1 061 953 71 1 068 259 17 
3:55 1 040 920 54 1 047 330 43 1 053 628 52 1 059 816 78 1 065 897 10 
3 60 1 039 476 04 1 045 654 27 ¥Q51 72325 1 057 684 92 1 063 541 18 
3 65 1 038 033 97 1 043 981 31 1 049 822 06 1 055 558 13 1 061 191 38 
3 70 1 036 594 33 1 042 311 57 1 047 924 95 1 053 436 38 1 058 847 70 
=) Vist 1 035 157 11 1 040 645 OL 1 046 031 91 1 051 319 67 1 056 510 11 
3 80 1 033 722 30 1 038 981 65 1 044 142 93 1 049 207 98 1 054 178 59 
3 85 1 032 289 91 1 037 321 47 1 042 258 00 1 047 101 30 1 051 853 13 
3 90 1 030 859 92 1 035 664 46 1 040 377 11 1 044 999 62 1 049 533 71 
3 95 1 029 432 34 1 084.010 63 1 038 500 25 1 042 902 92 1 047 220 32 
4 00 1 028 007 15 1 032 359 96 1 036 627 41 1 040 811 18 1 044 912 93 
4 05 1 026 584 36 1 030 712 44 1 034 758 58 1 0388 724 41 1 042 611 52 
410 1 025 163 96 1 029 068 07 1 0382 893 74 1 036 642 57 1 040 316 09 
415 1 023 745 94 1 027 426 84 1 031 032 90 1 034 565 67 1 038 026 61 
4 20 1 022 330 31 1 025 788 74 1 029 176 04 1 032 493 68 1 035 743 07 
4 25 1 020 917 04 1 024 153 77 1 027 323 16 1 030 426 59 1 033 465 45 
4 30 1 019 506 15 1 022 521 93 1 025 474 23 1 028 364 40 1 031 193 73 
4 35 1 018 097 62 1 020 893 20 1 023 629 26 1 026 307 08 1 028 927 90 
4 40 1 016 691 46 1 019 267 57 1 021 788 23 1 024 254 63 1 026 667 93 
4 45 1 015 287 65 1 017 645 05 1019 951 13 1 022 207 03 1 024 413 82 
4 50 1 013 886 19 1 016 025 62 1018 117 96 1 020 164 27 1 022 165 54 
4 55 1 012 487 08 1 014 409 27 1 016 288 70 1018 126 33 1 019 923 08 
4 60 1 011 090 32 1 012 796 O1 1 014 463 35 1 016 093 21 1 017 686 42 
4 65 1 009 695 89 1011 185 82 1 012 641 90 1 014 064 89 1 015 455 55 
4 70 1 008 303 80 1 009 578 70 1 010 824 33 1 012 041 35 1 013 230 44 
4 75 1 006 914 03 1 007 974 64 1 009 010 63 1 010 022 60 1 011 01) 08 
4 30 1 005 526 59 1 006 373 63 1 007 200 81 1 008 008 60 1 008 797 46 
4 85 1 004 141 48 1 004 775 67 1 005 394 84 1 005 999 36 1 006 589 56 
4 90 1 002 758 67 1 003 180 75 1 003 592 72 1 003 994 85 1 004 387 36 
4 95 1 001 378 18 1 001 588 86 1 001 794 45 1 001 995 07 1 002 190 85 
5 00 1 000 000 00 | 1 000 000 00 1 000 000 00 1 000 000 00 1 000 600 00 
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Practical Measurements and Tables 


Linear Measure 
Linear measures are employed in measuring distance and length. 


; 12 inches (in.) = 1 foot (ft.) 
3 feet = 1 yard (yd.) 
5% yards, or 16% feet = 1 rod (rd.) 


320 rods, or 5,280 feet = 1 mile (mi.) 
Sometimes the signs (’) and (’”) are used in place of ft. and in., contrac- 
tions for feet and inches. Thus, 3’ 4’ instead of 3 ft. 4 in. 
Square Measure 
Square measure is used in measuring surfaces. 


144 square inches (sq. in.)= 1 square foot (sq. ft.) 
9 square feet 1 square yard (sq. yd.) 
30% square yards 1 square rod (sq. rd.). 


160 square rods = 1 acre (A) 
640 acres = 1 square mile (sq. mi.) 
1 acre = 4,840 sq. yds. = 43,560 sq. ft. 


Cubic Measure 
Cubic measure is used in measuring volumes. 
1,728 cubic inches (cu. in.) = 1 cubic foot (cu. ft.) 
27 cubic feet 1 cubic yard (cu. yd.) 
128 cubic feet 1 cord (ed.) 
Dry Measure 
2 pints (pt.) = 1 quart (qt.) 


Mou dl 


8 quarts = 1 peck (pk.) 
4 pecks = 1 bushel (bu.) 
Liquid Measure 
2 pints = 1 quart 
4 quarts = 1 gallon 
63 gallons = 1 hogshead (hhd.) 


A standard bushel contains 2,150.42 cubic inches. 
A heaped bushel contains 2,747.715 cubic inches. 


Avoirdupois Weight 
16 ounces (0z.) 1 pound (lb.) 
2,000 pounds 1 ton ((T.) ° 
Grain and Seeds 
The number of pounds in a bushel of the following commodities are given 
below as used in most states of the United States. These weights are not, 
however, uniform in all states. 


Corn) (ghelled)n.... =... 56 lb. Blaxseedi s..c3 ics aonenee 56 lb. 
WornronkCob aaae rere te Owes Clowerseéed ic... 2 cet 60 “ 
Corn (in husk or shuck)72 Beams 6% .iouibsace oer 60) * 
WHITES Ee. Seckctn eee ce ns 60 “ Brana Ste. 2S bite Sree 207 4 
Oaitainecs. thscance eee: ae So) POGSR. 17 sacks oats aie spe ee 60 “ 
HYG aeterote sche sae Bisa. 56-4 Timothy seed.......... Abr @ 
Barley; 42-1. cr tien Ge detec 48 « Corbineal erat. fa% 48 “ 


IPOH LOCOS ia cla suo «shes 60 
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Time 
60 seconds (sec.) = 1 minute (min.) 
60 minutes = 1 hour (hr.) 
24 hours = 1 day (da.) 
365 days = 1 common year (yr.) 
366 days = 1 leap year 
100 years = 1 century (cen.) 
Days in the Months 
1s January (Jan.).:...<..3t Te SOLE st. OE ee ietee 31 
2. February (Feb.). .28 or 29 8. August (Aug.)........ 31 
3m March (Mar.)..4.. 0. 31 9. September (Sept.)..... 30 
Ae Aprilh CAtor.) ss dens «/. ee. 30 10., October*(Octs) =... ase od 
emiNG ay \ a) chee arch clogee : 31 11. November (Nov.)..... 30 
Gh, GALI to Gon atts Gerctee 30 12. December (Dec.)...... 31 


Angles and Circles 


60 seconds (’’) 
60 minutes 
360 degrees 


1 minute (’) 
1 degree (°) 
1 circumference 


United States Money 


10 mills 
10 cents 
10 dimes 
10 dollars 


Coins in use: copper, 1 cent; nickel, 


tou ow ol 


dollar, and dollar; gold, $5, $10, and $20, or double eagle. 


coined. 


1 cent (c) 
1 dime 

1 dollar ($) 
1 eagle 


5 cents; silver dime, quarter, half- 
The mill is not 


English Money 
4 farthings (far.)=1 penny (d.) 


12 pence 
20 shillings 
21 shillings 


=1 shilling (s.) 
=1 pound (£) 
=1 Guinea (G.) 


Troy Weight 


24 grains (gr.) 
20 pennyweight 
12 ounces 


Troy weight is used in weighing precious metals. 


troy pound, containing 5,760 grains. 
grains. 


=1 pennyweight (pwt.) 
=1 ounce (0z.) 
=1 pound (lb.) 


The standard is the 


The avoirdupois pound contains 7,000 
The amount of pure gold in an article is expressed in carats, 24 


units being the standard. Eighteen carats meafis 18/24, or 3, pure gold 
and 6/24, or 4, alloy. In weighing diamonds the carat is 34 grains. 


Apothecaries’ Weight 
20 grains (gr.)=1 scruple (3) 


3 scruples © =1 dram (3) 
8 drams =1 ounce (3) 
12 ounces 


- =1 pound (b.) 


*~ 
- 
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Relation between Longitude and Time 
Time I sngitude Longitude Time 
24 hr. 360° 360° 24 hr. 
1 hr. 15° ie 4 min. 
1 min. £54 ile 4 sec. 
1 sec. 157 iy 175 sec. 


Standard Time 


hour of time. 


73° east and west of the meridian. 
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The earth’s surface is divided into belts 15° wide, each being equal to 1 
The time in each belt is reckoned from a meridian extending 
about midway through the belt, so that the belt extends approximately 
In the United States and Canada the 


75th, 90th, 105th, and 120th meridians have been adopted for this purpose, 
the four belts being the Eastern, Central, Mountain, and Pacific, as shown 


by the accompanying map. 
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Standard Time in the United States 


2 units 
6 units 
12 units 


12 dozen 


12 gross 
20 units 


Counting 

=1 pair (pr.) 

=1 set, or half-doz. 
=1 dozen 

=1 gross 

=1 great gross 

=1 score 


Paper 


24 sheets =1 quire (qr.) 


20 quires 
2 reams 


=1 ream (rm.) 


=1 bundle (bdl.) 


5 bundles=1 bale (bl.) 
Many paper mills, especially in the west, use 500 sheets to the ream, instead 


of 480. 


Eastern Belt 
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Public Lands / 

In the older eastern sections of the United States no regular system of © 
laying out public lands was adopted. According to a plan adopted later, a 

base line running east and west is surveyed, also a principal meridian cutting | 


 f 
Tie 


Fre:-1. 


the base line at right angles. At intervals of 6 miles north and south of the 
base line and east and west of the principal meridian, lines parallel to these 
are drawn, forming areas 6 miles square. ‘These are townships. A row of 
townships extending north and south is a range. These ranges are numbered 
east and west of the principal meridian, and north and south of the base 


Fig. 3. 


line. In Fig. 1, township X is designated T2S, R3W, or ‘‘ Township 2 south, 
range 3 west.’’ Township Y is T2N, R2E. 

Each township contains 36 sections, each containing one square mile of 
area, or 640 acres. These sections are numbered as shown in Fig. 2. 

Each section is divided into quarter sections, quarter sections into halves, 
fourths, etc., as shown in Fig. 3, 
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The Metric System 


The metric system of weights and measures is based on the decimal system. 
It is in use in nearly all civilized countries. The United States and England 
are exceptions. It was officially adopted by the United States in 1866 but 
is as yet used only in scientific work. All units of measure and weight are 
based on the meter, which is the fundamental unit of the system. It is 
equal to one ten-millionth of the distance from the equator to the pole, or 
39.37 in. 


Linear Measure 


10 millimeters (mm.)=1 centimeter (cm.) 


10 centimeters =1 decimeter (dm.) 
10 decimeters ~ =1 meter (m.) 
10 meters 1 decameter (Dm.) 


1 hectometer (Hm.) 
1 kilometer (Km.) 
1 myriameter (Mm.) 


10 decameters 
10 hectometers 
10 kilometers 


Square Measure 


100 square millimeters (sq. mm.)=1 square centimeter (sq. cm.) 


100 square centimeters =1 square decimeter (sq. dm.) 
100 square decimeters =1 square meter (sq. m.) 

100 square meters =1 square decameter (sq. Dm.) 
100 square decameters =1 square hectometer (sq. Hm.) 
100 square hectometers =1 square kilometer (sq. Km.) 


Land Measure 


100 centares (ca.)=1 are (a.) =: 1100 sq. m: 
100 ares =1 hectare (Ha.)=10,000 sq. m. 


Cubic Measure 


1,000 cubic millimeters (cu. mm.)=1 cubic centimeter (cu. cm.) 
1,000 cubic centimeters =1 cubic decimeter (cu. dm.) 
1,000 cubic decimeters =1 cubic meter (cu. m.) 


Wood Measure 


10 decisteres (ds.)=1 stere (s.) = 1 cu. m. 
10 steres =1 decastere (Ds.)=10 cu. m. 


Measure of Capacity 
10 milliliters (ml.)=1 centiliter (cl.) 


10 centiliters =1 deciliter (dl.) 
10 deciliters =1 liter (1.) 

10 liters =1 decaliter (Dl.) 
10 decaliters =1 hectoliter (Hl.) 
10 hectoliters =1 kiloliter (K1.) 


The liter is used for measuring liquids in ordinary quantities. 
The centiliter or milliliter is used for measuring liquids in minute quantities. 
The hectoliter is used for measuring grain and vegetables. 
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Measure of Weight 
10 milligrams (m.g.) =1 centigram (cg.) 


10 centigrams =i decigram (dg.) 
10 decigrams =1 gram (g.) 
10 grams =1 decagram (Dg.) 


10 decagrams 
10 hectograms 
10 kilograms 
10 myriagrams 
10 quintals 


hectogram (Hg.) 
kilogram (Kg.) 
myriagram (Mg.) 
quintal (Q.) 
tonneau (T.) 


a Sh eh 
Bee ee 


The gram is the unit of weight. It is the weight of 1 cu. em. of distilled 
water in a vacuum, at its greatest density (39.2°F.). It is equivalent to 
15.4324 gr. : 

The gram is used to weigh drugs, letters, ete. 

The kilogram is used to weigh merchandise; in large quantities the quintal 
and tonneau are used, 


Tables of Equivalents 


The following tables give equivalent values of both English and metric 
systems: ; 


Linear Measure 


1 inch =2.54 centimeters 1 centimeter=.3937 of an inch 
1 foot =.3048 of a meter 1 decimeter =.328 of a foot 

1 yard=.9144 of a meter 1 meter = 1.0936 yards 
lrod =5.029 meters 1 decameter =1.9884 rods 

1 mile =1.6093 kilometers 1 kilometer =.62137 of a mile 


Surface Measure 


1 sq. inch =6.452 sq. centimeters 1 sq. centimeter 


.155 of a sq. inch 
1 sq. foot =.0929 of a sq. meter 


sq. decimeter =.1076 of a sq. foot 


1 
1 sq. yard=.8361 of a sq. meter 1 sq. meter 1.196 sq. yards 
1lsq. rd. =25.293 sq. meters 1 are =3.954 sq. rods 
1 acre =40.47 ares 1 hectare =2.471 acres 
1 


1 sq. mile =259 hectares sq. kilometer =.3861 of a sq. mile 


Cubic Measure 


1 cu. inch = 16.387 cu. centimeters 1 cu. centimeter=.061 of a cu. inch 

1 cu. foot =28.317 cu. decimeters 1 cu. decimeter =.0353 of a cu. foot 

1 cu. yard=.7646 of a cu. meter 1 cu. meter =1.308 cu. yards 

1 cord = 3.624 steres 1 stere =.2759 of a cord 
Measures of Capacity 

1 dry quart =1.101 liters 1 liter =.908 of a dry quart 

1 liquid quart =.9463 of a liter 1 liter = 1.0567 liquid qt. 

1 liquid gallon=.3785 of a decaliter 1 decaliter =2.6417 liquid gal. 

1 peck =.881 of a decaliter 1 decaliter =1.135 pecks 


1 bushel . =.3524 of a hectoliter 1 hectoliter=2.8377 bushels 
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Measures of Weight 


1 grain, troy =.0648 of a gram 1 gram =15.432 grains, troy 

1 ounce, troy =31.104 grams 1 gram =.03215 of an oz., troy 
1 ounce, avoir. =28.35 grams 1 gram =.03527 of an o2z., avoir. 
1 lb., troy =.3732 of a kilogram 1 kilogram = 2.679 lb., troy 

1 lb., avoir. =.4536 of a kilogram 1 kilogram =2.2046 lb., avoir. 


1 ton (short) -9072 of a tonneau or ton 1 tonneau =1.1023 tons (short) 


Convenient Equivalent Values 


1 cu. cm. of water=1 ml. of water, and weighs 1 gram =15.432 gr. 
1 cu. dm. of water=1 1. of water, and weighs 1 Kg. = 2.2046 lb. 
1 cu. m. of water=1 Kl. of water, and weighs 1 tonneau=2204.6 lb. 


Mensuration 


DEFINITION.—Mensuration treats of lines, surfaces, and solids and their 
measurements. Lines have one dimension—length. Surfaces have two 
dimensions—length and width. Solids have three dimensions—length, 
width, and thickness. 

An angle is formed by two lines which meet. 

A right angle is one formed by two lines which meet at an angle of 90 
degrees. 

A polygon is a plane surface bounded by straight lines. 

A quadrilateral is a polygon bounded by four sides and having four angles. 

A parallelogram is a quadrilateral whose opposite sides are parallel. 

A rectangle is a parallelogram having right angles. 

A square is a rectangle whose four sides are equal. 

A triangle is a surface having three sides and three angles. 

A right-angled triangle has one right angle. The side opposite the right 
angle is the hypotenuse. 

An isosceles triangle has two of its sides equal. 

An equilateral triangle has all sides and all angles equal. 


A circle is a plane surface bounded by a curved line each point of which is 
equidistant with every other point thereof from an interior point known as 
the center. The bounding line is the circumference. The diameter is a 
straight line passing through the center and terminating at each end in the 
circumference. One-half the diameter is the radius. 

The perimeter of a surface is the distance around it. Its area is the number 
of.square units of area which it contains. 


To find the area of a parallelogram: Multiply the base by the altitude. 

To find the area of a triangle: Take one-half the product of the base and 
altitude. 

To find the hypotenuse of a right triangle: Extract the square root of the 
sum of the squares of base and perpendicular. : 

To find base or perpendicular of aright-angle triangle: Extract the square 
root of the difference of the squares of the hypotenuse and the other given side. 
To find the circumference of a circle: Multiply the diameter by 3.1416. 
To find the diameter of a circle: Divide the circumference by 3.1416. 
To find the area of a circle: Multiply the square of the diameter by .7854. 

Or, multiply the circumference by one-half the radius. 
Or, multiply the square of the radius by 3.1416. 
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To find the diameter of a circle when the area is known: Divide the area 
by .7854 and extract the square root of the quotient. : 

To find the circumference of a circle when the area is known: Multiply 
the diameter by 3.1416. Find diameter from preceding rule. 

A solid whose bases are equal polygons lying in parallel planes and whose 
sides are parallelograms is called a prism. 

A prism having six equal square faces is a cube. 

A solid whose bases are equal and parallel surfaces and whose surface is a 
uniform curve is a cylinder. 

A pyramid is a solid whose base is a polygon and whose sides are triangles. 

A cone is a solid whose base is a circle and whose surface tapers to a point. 

To find the volume of a prism or cylinder: Multiply the area of the base 
by the altitude. 

To find the surface of a right prism’ or cylinder: Multiply the perimeter 
of the base by the altitude. Add to the product the area of the bases. 

To find the volume of a pyramid or cone: Take one-third of the product 
of the area of the base and the altitude. 

To find the surface of a pyramid or cone: Multiply the perimeter of the 
base by one-half of the slant height. Add the area of the base. 

The areas of similar surfaces are to each other as the squares of their like 
dimensions. 

The volumes of similar solids are to each other as the cubes of their like 
dimensions. 

To find the area of the surface of a sphere: equals the area of four great 
circles of the sphere. The area of a great circle is 3.1416 times the radius 
squared. 


To find the volume of a sphere: Multiply the area of its surfaces by 1/3 
of the radius. 


Ratio and Proportion 


DEFINITIONS.—Ratio of one quantity to a second similar quantity is 
the quotient obtained by dividing the first by the second. The colon (:) is 
the sign of ratio. Thus the ratio of 12 to 24 is expressed, 12:24. It is 
equivalent to 12 + 24, or 3. The first term of a ratio is the antecedent; the 
second term is the consequent. 

An equality of two ratios constitutes a proportion. The double colon (::) 
or (=) is the sign of proportion. Thus 12 : 24 ::8:4 is read, 12 is to 24 
as 8 is to 4. The extreme terms are the extremes. The second and third 
terms are the means. The first and third terms are the antecedents. The 
second and fourth terms are the consequents. ; 


Progression 


DEFINITIONS.—An arithmetical progression is a series of terms in which 
each succeeding term is obtained by adding a number, known as the common 
difference, to the preceding term. When the common difference is positive, 
the progression is increasing. When the common difference is negative, 
the progression is decreasing. 

A geometrical progression is a series of terms in which each succeeding 
term is obtained by multiplying the preceding term by a constant amount, 
known as the ratio. When the ratio is greater than 1, the progression is 
nereasing; when the ratio is less than 1, the progression is decreasing. 
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If the letters a, 1,n,d,and s, denote respectively the first term, last term, 
number of terms, common difference, and sum of all the terms, then in an 
arithmetical progression, 

(1) l=at+(n-1)d 


(2) s=5a+D 


If the letters a, 1, n, r, and s, denote respectively the first term, last term, 
number of terms, ratio, and sum of the terms of a geometrical progression, 


(3) l=arm1 
arm —a 

(4) She wel 
pet=G, 

or BAe ae 


By means of formulas (1) and (2), any problem in arithmetical progression 
can be solved whcre any three of the quantities a, l, n, d, and s, are known. 

By means of formulas (3) and (4), problems in geometrical progression 
can be solved. In some cases problems cannot be solved by these elementary 
processes. This is true when n is unknown, and usually when 7 is unknown. 


Marking Goods 


PROFIT BASED ON,SELLING PRICE.—When goods are marked for 
resale, the percentage of profit may be added to cost, which consists of the 
invoice price plus freight and cartage, or it may be figured on sales. It is 
usually preferable to figure percentage of profit on sales, but this can be 
translated into a percentage on cost. The following table shows what 
percentage must be added to cost to arrive at a given percentage of profit 
on sales. 

Profit Percentage Table 


Add to To Make on Add to To Make on 
Cost Selling Price Cost Selling Price 
% % % % 
ix RES Rhea! pleat 434 SUN EO cctty pea: dae 24 
Va ties SX 7 Bae pth hy ATS 25 
10.00 9 BO A00 Ve. op nae tO. 26 
ett 22, Uise. oA 10 BUS << Pinte BO QTV, 
ASO ts exces SoA Ay. Be 11 AD WOO wg «eed cc BORK 2816 
Yas cae wn suse 11% ORE: ak eT ae me 30 
oOo 12 AS OOP ward aeneits ) eepree 31 
A OA ih nicd hac erkas 13 AT SOO SERA ; oalenpd 4 32 
BG oS Aaokcs hi inte x 14 50.00 3334 
TOM ee ss 1414 53.85 35nd 
Le det. coos tatepaterge etd 15 HovOObscieentet soe * 35146 
Ce See ene! See 16 GO SOO AT Face Nasecetan 3716 
DOL00e Moda oo.stt 1624 BS 00cea te crcarcewen 3914 
SOMA. beak edocs: 7 Bb 264 iad sities: 40 
ey OG) eit sere e5cs 18 70200 tts. Margera 41 
DS G meine os 19 Co OO mages votes 4234 
BBS AOD) saiseh fos aotinonsaechest 20 87100, actu eae eee 44146 
ZOrOS OO acautecursanld kd 21 5 SOO Man eu aces caer hs 46 
7s ea ee le: 22 905 00 nists chsten ss A714, 
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Illustration of Methods of Figuring Profit on Sales.—A merchant purchases 
a commodity for $1. His operating expenses are 20% of gross sales. He 
desires to make a net profit of 8%. What should be the selling price of the 
commodity? 

Solution: 

100 — (20 + 8) = 72% 
$1 + .72 = $1.39 answer 

Rule.—To the operating expense, add the net profit desired both expressed 
as percentage figures. Deduct this sum from 100%. Divide the cost of 
the article by the difference. 


USE OF KEYS.—If both cost and selling prices are to be marked, use a 
separate key for each. The key may be any word or phrase containing ten 
letters, no two of which are alike. A repeater may be used when the same 
figure appears two or more times in succession in the price. This makes it 
more difficult for a customer to interpret the price. 


Key to Cost Price. Key to Selling Price 
DS Ee OF tek (CA TB NG Oe. Big Ulta Erne 
imecmroe4 8.0. 6. 7 .o. 9) 0 12 9d 2b sosl0 «(Se Came 


Repeaters W and X Repeaters Y and Z 


The words used are ‘‘ black horse’’ and ‘‘Charleston’’ spelled backwards. 
Any letter other than those found in the key may be used as repeaters. 

Illustration.—An article costs $5.27 and is to sell for $6.65. Placing the 
H.SC 


cost mark above and the selling price below, we have: LZE 


Fire Insurance 


DEFINITION.—Insurance is the agreement whereby, for a valuable con- 
sideration, one party agrees to indemnify another party for losses arising 
from specified causes. 

The premium is the consideration paid by the party insured. It is ex- 
pressed either as a per cent of the face of the policy or as a specified amount 
per $100. 

The term of insurance is the length of time the policy of insurance runs, 
usually one or more years. 

_ Fire insurance is the agreement to indemnify the insured against loss by 
re. 

The expression ‘‘loss by fire’? means not only loss of property by actual 
contact with flames, but also loss resulting from water or chemicals used to 
extinquish the fire, also damages resulting from smoke. It includes losses 
from fire caused by lightning. 

The “New York Standard (80%) Average Clause”’ provides, in part, that: 
“This company shall not be liable for a greater proportion of any loss or 
damage to the property described herein than the sum hereby insured bears 
to eighty per cent (80%) of the actual cash value of said property at the time 
such loss shall happen.’”’ The ‘‘ Waiver Clause,” also contained in the uniform 
policy adopted in Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, reads: 
“In case of loss if the value of the property described herein does not exceed 
$2,500, the 80% average or coinsurance clause shall be waived.”’ 


Under the ordinary policy the company pays any loss not in excess of the 
face of the policy. 
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Under a valued policy the value is specified; the company pays on the basis 
of this specified value. 

Under the open policy, which is used to cover goods in storage, the amount 
of the policy varies as the quantity of goods i is added to or decreased. These 
additions and-withdrawals are recorded in an ‘“‘Open Policy Book” kept by 
the company. 

Fire insurance policies may be canceled by insurer or insured on 5 days’ 
notice. If the insuring company cancels, it returns such portion of the pre- 
mium as the unexpired term is of the whole term. If the insured cancels 
the policy, the company returns only the amount by which the premium paid 
exceeds the premium reckoned by the short rate, which is correspondingly 
higher for short periods of time. Following is the standard short-rate table 
used to compute premiums for terms less than 1 year, also to compute the 
amount of premium to be returned by the insurer when a policy is canceled 
by the insured. 


Standard Short Rate Scale for Computing Premiums for Terms less than 
One Year, as adopted by the ‘‘ Western Union”’ 


Rule. Take the percentage indicated in scale opposite the number of 
days risk is to run, on the premium for one year at given rate, and the result 
will be the premium earned in case of cancellation, or to be charged in case 
of short risks. 


MGA Crore ie?e cis 9 as 2% annual premium 5D GBS: the « Aes 29% annual premium 
DAG es eRe ae % I Meigs Nansen | pee A 
ee ssieie ace so suaid Do. Ae #2 Oban Cia one Bo% ‘* 5 
1p Ligh eo AGEN te es BG A tatles ya GOrre ce eee BOG “ 
Beatie eiersiao.e slate ei) Toe - Tea cre erciets tie Us, - 
Bs ithe Na cae é Soe = a: % oO Nall eR PCa 38G ss 
ht CO AS NOL ere es ok ss SSO OLE co ocie 39% “ uy 
ay Soe rye Gh Se ee 90 “ or3mo.. 40% ‘“ #e 
OD yb PE epee en LOG a RUS ee eden Meese 45% “ 
OL Digoscepetaeces 10% * 120 “ or4mo.. 50% He fs 
TT) Sea CR eee LA ee BOT ie See eietel 55%. ** o 
NED rar ati cts eis un, Suis TARGA ee ay 150° * of 5mo.. 60% “ se 
oe 13% na " 1652 “S gaee ERIE 65% Fe me 
ras UE he © OEE os 180° “> ‘or 6 mons [7024071 “ of 
HGS ALS ert age aimee 1405 5 a het PEs eee, Se Tose . 
HGRESOE dete tticcane cay < 14% Ry ne 210“ or 7 mo.. 75% es ad 
Ne eit os Sunt tc A ae i 22 br Simoes: BALIN 18%.“ Be 
SRM et soit cycveia ayes LOA, “ 240 ‘“ or8mo.. 80% “ se 
Me oe een ae 165 a0 ss a ZOOS, eatin so 838%  ‘* sy 
OMG ts haision oft Rds Woon is 210m “sori 9imoy 285.9%" 1s “ 
FAR in name agri oe LES ahs oe DEON ee ance ores Gey oP t 
BO BAPts sae, 2 20%) ** “ 300 “ orlOmo. 90% . “ “s 
ESOL es ph th dee vst bfald te ae 238 To Ah s PIO RAVING HL Fe Bien = g 
NOY EAE et TPR A 26%,‘ ra 330) 5). or LL mo. 95.7 ae se 
BE SURL eee a Ta. (ei, Ree Don aes op 360 “ or 12mo0.100% ~ “ e 
(40) oH 4 oe ee 289" a6 


Fire insurance problems require the application of principles of percentage. 
The value of the policy is the base, The rate of premium is the rate. The 
premium is the percentage, 
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TO FIND THE PREMIUM.—Divide the value of the policy by 100. 
Multiply the quotient by the rate. 

Illustration.— Property is insured for $19,000 at a rate of 18 cents per 
$100 per annum. What is the annual premium? 

$19,000 + 100 = 190 
190 x .18 = $34.20 answer 

TO FIND AMOUNT PAID BY INSURER.—Under an ordinary policy, the 
full amount of the loss up to the amount of the policy is paid. 

Under a coinsurance policy, the portion of the loss paid is the ratio of the 
face of the policy to the value of the property. 

Under the 80% average clause policy, that part of the loss is paid which is 
expressed by the ratio of the face of the policy to 80% of the value of the 
property. : 

Illustration.— Property having a valte of $30,000 is insured for $20,000 
at 3/8% per annum. Fire causes a loss of $15,000. Determine what would 
be paid by the insurer (1) under an ordinary policy, (2) under a coinsurance 
policy, (3) under the New York Standard (80%) Average Clause Policy. 


(1) $20,000 under an ordinary policy. 


(2) 20,000 _ 2 

30,000 3 

2 

3 of $12,000 = $8,000 under a coinsurance policy. 
(3) 80% of $30,000 = $24,000 

20,000 _ 5 

24,000 6 

5 

é of $15,000 = $12,500 under New York policy. 


Domestic Exchange 


DEFINITION.—Exchange consists in the payment of debts without the 
sending of money. 
The following methods are employed: 
Personal checks 
Bank drafts 
Postal money orders 
Express money orders 
Telegraphic money orders 
Commercial drafts 


Personal checks are a charge against the bank account of the maker and 
a credit to the bank account of the payee, when deposited. The checks 
issued by the maker are returned to his bank through the proper channels 

Postal money order is an order issued by a post-office in one place against 


a post-office in some other place to pay a given sum to a designated person. 
The rates are: 


CEC CNS 


Hor. $)2...50 or less..: snce. $0.03 - From $30.01 to $ 40..:.... $0.15 
From 2.51 to$ 5.00.... .05 ee 40.01 “ DO ee epee elles} 
‘ ODO SSO OORe en menos Ff 50.01 “ GON as .20 
LOROIES (20 c003es FeO s 60.01 “ CO: eee OD 
( QOS SOMO gale : (SOLO 1000F ees 0 
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$100 is the largest amount for which a single postal money order is issued.. 
In case of loss of postal money orders, duplicates can be secured from Washing- 
ton, proper evidence being presented. 

Express money orders are similar to postal money orders, being a written 
order by one express agent against another. $50 is the maximum amount of 
a single express money order. The same rates are charged as for postal money 
orders. They are transferable by indorsement. 

Telegraphic money orders are useful when money must be sent quickly. 
The following table shows rates, the price including a 15-word message. 


Table of Charges for Telegraph Money Orders* 


To Any Piace WHERE THE 10-WorpD TELEGRAM Rate Is 


For a TRANSFER OF 


$.30 $36 $42 $.48 $.60 $.72 $.90 $1.20 

$ 25.00 or less $0.68 $0.74 $0.80 $0.91 $1.03 $1.22 $1.45 $1.88 
25.01 to$ 50.00 8 08 200) LOT 1.13 .82 1.55 1.98 
50.01 to 75.00 1.03 1.09 1.15 1.26 1.38 157-1580) 2223 
75.01 to 100.00 125. gives, 1eAO ol 1.63 1.82 2.05 2.48 
100.01 to 200.00 1.53 1.59 1.65 1.76 L889 2.0% (25380) 2e73) 
200.01 to 300.00 1.78 1.84 1.90 2.01 2.13 2.32 2.55 2.98 
300.01 to 400.00 2.03 2.09 2.15 2.26 2.38 2.57 2.80 3.23 
400.01 to 500.00 2.28 2.34 2.40 2.51 2.63 2.82 3.05 3.48 
500.01 to 600.00 2.538 2.59 2.65 2.76 2.88 3:00 B30) "3103 
600 .01 to 700 .00 2.78 2.84 2.90 3.01 3.13 3.32 3.55 3.98 
700.01 to 800.00 3.03 3.09 3.15 3.26 3.38 3.57 3.80 4.23 
800.01 to 900.00 3.28 3.34 3.40 3.51 3.63 3.82 4.05 4.48 
900.01 to 1,000.00 3.53 3.59 3.65 3.76 3.88 4.07 4.30 4.73 
1,000.01 to 1,100.00 3.78 3.84 3.90 4.01 4.138 4.32 4.55 4.98 
1,100.01 to 1,200.00 4.03 4.09 4.15 4.26 4.38 4.57 4.80 5.23 
1,200.01 to 1,300.00 4.28 4.34 4.40 4.51 4.63 4.82 5.05 5.48 
1,300.01 to 1,400.00 4.53 4.59 4.65 4.76 4°88 5.07 5.30 5.73 
1,400.01 to 1,500.00 4.78 4.84 4.90 5.01 5.13 5.32 5.55 5.98 
1,500.01 to 1,609.00 5.03 5.09 5.15 5.26 5.38 5.57 5.80 6.23 
1,600.01 to 1,700.00 5.28 5.384 5.40 5.51 5.63 5.82 6.05 6.48 
1,700.01 to 1,800.00 5.53 5.59 5.65 5.76 5.88 6.07 6.30 6.73 
1,800.01 to 1,900.00 ~* 5778 5.84 5.90 6.01 6.13 6.32 6.55 6.98 
1,900.01 to 2,000.00 6.03 6.09 6.15 6.26 6.388 6.57 6.80 7.23 
2,000.01 to 2,100.00 6.28 6.34 6.40 6.51 6.63 6.82 7.05 7.48 
2,100.01 to 2,200.00 6.53 6.59 6.65 6.76 6.889 °7..078 7.30) FETS 
2,200.01 to 2,300.00 6.78 6.84 6.90 7.01 7.138 7.32 7.55 7.98 
2,300.01 to 2,400.00 (203) 1209" VGNS: 6%: 26 7.38 7.57 7.80° 8.23 
2,400.01 to 2,500.00 7.28 7.34 7.40 7.51 7.63 7.82 8.05 8.48 
2,500.01 to 2,600.00 (503) 2G. 59. 7.65 7.76 7.88 8.07 8.30 8.73 
2,600.01 to 2,700.00 (ald. We84, 7:90 801 8.13 8.32 8.55 8.98 
2,700.01 to 2,800.00 8.03 8.09 8.15 8.26 8.38 8.57 8.80 9.23 
2,800.01 to 2,900.00 8.28 8.34 8.40 8.51 8.63 8.82 9.05 9.48 
2,900.01 to 3,000.00 8.53 8.59 8.65 8.76 8.88) 99 Ofer 930 ~9n73 


$3,000.00 and up add $.20 for each additional $100 or fraction thereof to the charges 
for $3,000. 


* Including 15-word message. 


A commercial draft is an order drawn by a creditor against a debtor, 
ordering him to pay a sum of money to the drawer or a third person. Com- 
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mercial drafts are frequently used in connection with bills of lading, it being 
necessary for the consignee to make payment to the local bank to which the 
bill of lading with sight draft attached is sent (or to accept, if a time draft) 
in order to secure the bill of lading. Time drafts may be discounted by the 
holder. 

The maker or drawer is the person who signs the draft. 

The payee is the person to whom the amount specified in the draft is to 
be paid. 

The drawee is the person who is to pay the draft. 

Par is the face value. 

Premium is the excess above face value paid for a draft. 

Discount is the amount below par at which drafts are sometimes purchased. 

Exchange is a charge made by a bank when paying checks issued on banks 
located in other cities, to cover expensé of collection. The charge is usually 
less than 20 cents. 

A bank draft is a draft drawn by one bank against another. It is usually 
more acceptable than a personal check, and the expense of collection is less. 


Banks make a charge for drafts to cover exchange costs—usually 1/10%- 
with a minimum charge of 10 cents. 


Bank Discount 


DEFINITION.—Bank discount is a deduction from the face value of notes 
and drafts made in consideration of buying them before maturity. 

The discount is the simple interest on the face of the draft from day of 
discount to day of maturity. 

The proceeds is the difference between the face amount and the discount. 

TIME BASIS FOR COMPUTING DISCOUNT.—Banks usually charge in- 
terest and discount for the exact number of days from day of discount to 
day of maturity. 


The following table is used by bankers to find the number of days between 
two dates. 


Bankers’ Time Table 


From To THE Same Day or THE NExT 


OF Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June| July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Jan. 365 31 59 90 120 151} 181 212 243 273 304 334 
Feb. 334 ©6365 28 59 89 2120 | 350 180 9212" 124295273) 30s 
Mar. 306 337) = 365 31 61 92) 122 153 184 214 245 275 
Apr. 275 306 334 365 30 61 91 122 153 183 214 244 
May 245 276 304 335 365 31 61 92. 123 153 - 184 214 
June 214 245 273 304 334 365 30 61 92 122 153 183 
July 184 215 2438 274 304 3835 | 865 31 62 92 123 153 

ug 153. 184 «© 212) 248° «278 = 304 | 3384 365 31 61 92 122 
Sept. 122 153 181 212 242 273 | 303 334 365 30 61 O1 
Oct. 92 123 151 182 212 243 | 273 304 335 365 31 61 
Nov 61 92 120 151 181 212 | 242 273 304 334 365 30 
Dec. 31 62 90 121 151 182 | 212 243 274 304 335 365 


cae 
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In Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri (in large cities), 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Virginia, both the day of discount 
and the day of maturity are included in the term of discount. 

In all states except Mississippi and Texas, commercial instruments falling 
due on Sunday or a legal holiday are payable on the succeeding business day. 
In Mississippi and Texas they are payable on the preceding business day. 

The 3 days of grace allowed beyond the time fixed for payment in a com- 
mercial instrument have now been abolished in most states. 

Use of Table.—To find number of days from given day of one month 
to same day of a following month, follow line of given month to the right 
until column of same month is reached. Thus from Sept. 22 to Jan. 22 is 
122 days. When the days are not the same, find time to same day in later 
month, then add or subtract according as day in later month is earlier or 
later than day in earlier month. Thus, to find number of days from July 5 
to Sept. 20, find number of days from July 5 to Sept. 5, or 62, and add 15, 
which gives 77 days. 


BANK DISCOUNT ILLUSTRATED.—Find proceeds of a 90-day note of 
$4,600 dated June 6, 1922, discounted July 3, 1922, at 6%. Collection 1/10%. 


June 6 plus 90 days is Sept. 4, the due date. 
July 3 to Sept. 4 is 63 days, the term of discount. 


Discount for 60 days is $46.00 
‘ Chee rr ee rik OU) 


: “-63 * * $48.30 


1/10% of $4,600 = $ 4.60 collection charge. 
$48.30+ 4.60 = 52.90 bank’s total charge. 
$4,600— 52.90 = $4,547.10 proceeds. 


Find the proceeds of a 3 months’ note of $4,000 bearing interest at 6% 
dated May 10, 1922, and discounted June 8, 1922, at 6%. Collection 1/10% 


May 10 plus 3 mos. is Aug. 10, due date. 
June 8 to Aug. 10 is 59 days, the term of discount. 


$60. 
$4, 060, value of note at maturity. 


Interest for 3 mos. 
$4,000 + $60 


ionen dl 


$40.60 discount for 60 days. 
.68 # ¢ 1 day. 
$39.92 = “ « 59 days. 


1/10% of $4,060 = $4.06 collection charge. 
$39.92 + $4.06 = $43.98. 
$4,060 — $43.98 = $4,016.02 proceeds. 


True Discount and Present Worth 


DEFINITIONS.—True discount is the difference between present worth 
of a debt and its amount at maturity. Present worth is a sum of money 
which put at interest would amount to the debt at maturity. 

Rule.—To find the present worth of a sum of money due at a given future 
date, divide the sum by the amount of $1 for the given time at the given rate 
of interest. 
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Illustration.— What is the present worth of $100 due in 4 months, interest 
at 6%? 


$1 + $0.02 = $1.02 amount of $1 in 4 mo., interest at 6%. 
$100 + $1.02 = $98.04 present worth. 
$100 — $98.04 = $1.96 true discount. 


Partial Payments 


DEFINITION.—A partial payment is the payment of part of an obligation. 

When interest-bearing notes have more than 1 year to run, the United 
States Rule is generally appled. Itis: 

Rule.—1. A payment must first be applied against accrued interest. If 
it exceeds interest due, the excess should be applied to reduce the principal. 

2. Interest must be charged upon interest. 

When the time is less than 1 year, the Merchants’ Rule is frequently used. 
It is: 

Rule.—1. The face of a note draws interést from date to date of settlement. 

2. Each payment draws interest from its date te date of settlement. 


Commission and Brokerage 


DEFINITIONS.—A ccemmission merchant is one who buys and sells goods 
for another person, called principal. A rate per cent, known as commission 
or brokerage, is charged by the commission merchant. A principal who 
consigns a shipment of goods to a commission merchant is a consignor, and 
the merchant to whom the shipment is made is a consignee. The shipment 
is a consignment. 

The principles of percentage apply in commission. 

Gross sales is the base. 

Rate of commission is the rate. 
Commission is the percentage. 
Net proceeds is the difference. 
Gross cost is the amount. 


Illustration.—A sale amounts to $5,500. Commission is 4%. Find amount 
of commission, also net proceeds. 


4% of $5,500 = $220 commission 
$5,500 — $220 = $5,280 net proceeds 


Trade Discount 


DEFINITION.—A trade discount is a deduction made from a list price to 
meet, market requirements. Trade discounts are used to avoid the frequent 
publication of revised catalogs. As the market price increases, the discounts 
allowed are reduced, and vice versa. When two or more discounts are allowed, 
they are known as a discount series. Discount terms are printed on invoices. 

Ilustration.—A bill is for $750, less 33 1/3%, 25% and 10%. 


$750 — (83 1/3 x 750) $500 
$500 — (.25 x 500) $375 
$375 — (.10 X 375) $337.50 the net amount 
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Short-Cuts and Checks 


ADDITION BY COLUMNS.—Adad each column separately, beginning at 
the right, placing each result by itself. Then add the totals. Repeat the 
process, beginning at the left. 


Illustration.— 

2175 2175 

5490 5490 
6312 6312 
5865 5865 

12, 18 

| 23 16 

16 23 
18 12 
19842 19842 


“CASTING OUT 9’S.’’—Add the digits in each number, and divide the 
sum by 9. Place the remainders to the right of the number. Repeat for 
all numbers. Find the excesses of 9 in both the remainders and in the total 
The results should be the same. 

Illustration.— 

2175 6 
5490 0 
6312 3 
5865 6 
19842 6 
6m a 

SUBTRACTION OF EXCESSES OF 9’S.—Cast out 9’s in minuend and 
subtrahend, and find the difference between the results. This should agree 
with excess of 9’s in the remainder. 


Ilustration.— 
465 6 
£22 5 
343 rl 


CASTING OUT 9’S IN MULTIPLICATION.—Find excesses of 9’s in 
multiplier and in multiplicand. The product of these excesses should equal 
the excesses of 9’s in the product. 

Illustration.— 


465 6 
122 5 
0 


9305 , 3 
930 
465 


56730 
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MULTIPLICATION BY MULTIPLES OF 10.—Move the decimal point : 
to the right as many points as there are 0’s in the multiplier. 


MULTIPLICATION OF NUMBERS ENDING WITH ZEROS.—Multiply | 
the significant figures. Add as many zeros as there are in both multiplier | 
and multiplicand. 


MULTIPLICATION BY 9, 99, 999, ETC.—First multiply by 10, or 100, 
or 1,000, etc. Subtract original numbers from the result. 


MULTIPLICATION BY 25, 50, 75, ETC.—To multiply by 25, first multiply 
by 100; then divide by 4. To multiply by 50, first multiply by 100; then 
divide by 2. To multiply by 75, first multiply by 100, then divide by 4, and 
subtract this quotient from the product. 


TO DIVIDE BY 10, 100, 1,000, ETC.—Move the decimal places to the | 
left as many points as there are 0’s in the divisor. | 


TO DIVIDE BY 25, 50, 75, ETC.—To divide by 25, divide by 100; then 
multiply by 4. To divide by 50, divide by 100; then multiply by 2. eo 
divide by 75, divide by 100; then increase the quotient by 1/3 of itself. 


CASTING OUT 9’S IN DIVISION.—Find excesses of 9’s in the dividend, 
divisor, quotient, and remainder. Excesses in dividend equals excesses in 
remainder + excesses in product of excesses of divisor and quotient. 

Illustration.—6,793 + 147 = 46, and a remainder of 31. 


Excesses of 9’s in 6,793 = 7 
A ed se 

« “ “ “ 46 = 1 

“ a “ “ 31 = 4 
Bie PSS 

Excesses of 9’s in SS 3} 
44+3=7 


Involution and Evolution 


DEFINITIONS.—Involution is the process of finding powers of numbers. 
The second power of a number is known as its square; the third power, as its 
cube. 16 is the square, and 64 is the cube, of 4. 

Evolution is the process of finding roots of numbers. The square root of 
16 is 4; the cube root of 64 is 4. The sign (4/) placed before a number 
indicates that its root is to be found. 4/4 reads, the square root of 4. 
x/64 reads, the cube root of 64. 


TO FIND THE SQUARE ROOT.—1. Point off the given number into 
periods of two figures each proceeding in either direction from units place. 

2. Find the greatest square in the first period on the left; place its root 
on the right, like a quotient in division; subtract the square from the period, 
and to the remainder bring down the next period for a dividend. 

3. Double the root found, and place it on the left of the dividend for a 
trial divisor. Find how many times the trial divisor is contained in .the 
dividend, exclusive of the right-hand figure; place the quotient in the root, 
and also on the right of the trial divisor. | 

4. Multiply the complete divisor by the last figure of the root; subtract 


the product from the dividend, and to the remainder bring down the next 
period for a new dividend. 
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5. Double the whole root found, for a new trial divisor, and continue the 
operation in the same manner until all the periods are brought down. 

Illustration.—Extract the square root of 389.745. Point off 389.745 into 
periods of two figures each, by placing a point over 9, then over 3 to the left, 
then over 4 and 0 to the right. Proceed according to rule as per example. 


389.7450 (19.744 
1 
29)289 
261 
387)2874 
2709 
3944) 16550 
15776 


774 


In case the divisor multiplied by the last figure in the root exceeds the 
dividend, reduce the last root figure until this product does not exceed it. 


TO FIND THE CUBE ROOT.—1. Point off the given number into periods 
of three figures each, proceeding in either direction from units place. 

2. Find the greatest cube in the first period on the left; place its root 
on the right, like a quotient in division; subtract the cube from the period, 
and to the remainder bring down the next period for a dividend. 

3. Square the root found, and multiply it by 300 for a trial divisor. Find 
how many times the trial divisor is contained in the dividend, and place the 
quotient in the root. 

4. Multiply the preceding figure, or figures, of the root by the last and by 
30, and square the last figure; add the pradnets to the trial divisor; the sum 
is the complete divisor. 

5. Multiply the complete Aiviney by the last figure of the root; subtract 
the product from the dividend, and tothe remainder bring down the next 
period for a new dividend. 

6. Find a new trial divisor as before, and continue the operation in the 
same manner until all the periods are brought down. 

Illustration.—Extract the cube root of 399.745. 


399.745000 (7.36+ 


343 
7X 7x 300= 14 700) 56 745 
7X 3X30 = 630 
3X 3 = 9 
15 339 | 46 017 
73 X 73 X 300 = 1598 700 | 10 728000 
73 X 6 = 438 
6x 6 = 36 
1599 174 9 595044 
1 132956 
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Anticipation 

USE OF TERM.—This is a customary term used in retail business in | 
connection with invoices for purchases which have dating terms. Thus, a — 
bill of merchandise is purchased at 2%, 10 days, 90 days extra. If merchan- ; 
dise is received within 10 days from date of invoice, most concerns permit the © 
purchaser to take additional discount at the rate of, say, 6% per annum ~ 
for 90 days, equivalent to 14%, in addition to 2% cash discount. 

ANTICIPATION RATES ILLUSTRATED.?—In computing anticipation on 
invoices, the table on the following pages will be of assistance. The annual 
rates have been reduced to a daily basis, 

This table is based upon 365 days to the year and covers annual anticipation © 
rates from 1% to 10% inclusive, covering periods from 1 to 90 days. 

The figures shown opposite the various number of days is the per cent. 
applicable to the respective period, based upon the annual percentage shown 
at the top of the column. 

Invoice dated Mar. 31 for $4,750.90, terms 2%, 10 days, 90 days extra, 
f.o.b. destination, paid on Apr. 26. 


TnVOice kien okeeak eae $4,750.90 
Lesso wR Teig nts iers <i cae 30.40 
$4,720.50 
Less: Discount 2%.......... 94.41 
$4,626.09 

Less: Anticipation 6% for 73 
days (1.2%, see table) 55.51 
Amount oroheckar cas wa cele ioe $4,570.58 


The 1.2% anticipation shown above is taken from the table against 73 | 
days and under the 6% column. 

It is the custom with some stores to compute the discount on the face of 
the invoice and the anticipation on the net amount after deducting the dis- 
count; then deducting the freight charges. This plan, which favors the 
purchaser, is illustrated below: 

Using the same example as shown above, namely, invoice dated Mar. 31 for 
$4,750.90, terms 2%, 10 days, 90 days extra, f.o.b. destination, paid on Apr. 
27, the computations are as follows: 


Inyv.0lCeheaacc cl amen cre «tens $4,750.90 
Less: Discount 29... ....... 95.02 
$4,655.88 

Less: Anticipation 6% for 73 
days (1.2%, see table) 55.87 
$4,600.01 
Less: Hreight rere nro 30.40 
$4,569.61 


' 8Adapted from publications of the Controllers’ Congress of National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 
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Anticipation Rates and Percentages 


PER ANNUM RATES 
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Days| 1% 2% 3% 4% 
1 00274 .00548 .00822 .01096 
2 | .00548 .01096 .01644 .02192 
3 | .00822 .01644 .02466 .03288 
4 | .01096 .02192 .03288 .04384 
5 | .61370 .02740 .04110 .05479 
6 | .01644 .03288 .04932 .06575 
7 | .01918 .03836 .05753 .07671 
8 | .02192 .04384 .06575 .08767 
9 | .02466 .04932 .07397 .09863 

10 | .02740 .05479 .08219 .10959 
11 | .03014 .06027 .09041 .12055 
12 03288 .06575 .09863 .13151 
13 | .03562 .07123 .10685 .14247 
14 | .038836 .07671 11507 15342 
15 | .04110 .08219 .12329 .16438 
16 | .04384 .08767 .13151 .17534 
17 | .04658 .09315 .13973 .18630 
18 | .04932 .09863 .14795 .19726 
19 | .05205 .10411 .15616 .20822 
20 | .05479 .10959 .16438 .21918 
21 | .05753 .11507 .17260 .23014 
22 | .06027 .12055 .18082 .24110 
23 | .06301 .12603 .18904 .25205 
24 | .06575 .13151 .19726 .26301 
25 06849 .13699 .20548 .27397 
26 | .07123 .14247 .21370 .28493 
27 | .07397 .14795 .22192 .29589 
28 | .07671 .15342 .23014 .30685 
29 | .07945 .15890 .23836 .31781 
30 | .08219 .16438 .24658 .32877 
31 | .08493 .16986 .25479 .33973 
32 | .08767 .17534 .26301 .35068 
33 | .09041 .18082 .27123 .36164 
34 | .09315 .18630 .27945 .37260 
35 | .09589 .19178 .28767~ .38356 
36 | .09863 .19726 .29589 .39452 
37 | .10137 .20274 .30411 .40548 
38 | .10411 .20822 .31233 .41644 
39 | .10685 .21370 .32055 .42740 
40 | .10959 .21918 .32877 .43836 
41 11233 .22466 .33699 .44932 
42 11507 .23014 .34521 .46027 
43 11781 .23562 .35342 .47123 
44 12055 .24110 .36164 .48219 
45 12329 .24658 .36986 .49315 
46 | .12603 .25205 .37808 .50411 
47 12877 .25753 .38630 .51507 
48 13151 .26301 .39452 .52603 
49 13425 .26849 .40274 .53699 
50 | .13699 .27397 .41096 .54795 


5% 


-01370 
-02740 
-04110 
-05479 
-06849 


-08219 
.09589 
-10959 
.12329 
.13699 


-15068 


6% 7% 8% 9% 10% 

01644 .01918 .02192 .02466 .02740 
03288 .03836 .04384 .04932 .05479 
04932 .05753 .06575 .07397 .08219 
06575 .07671 .08767 .09863 .10959 
08219 .09589 .10959 .12329 13699 
09863 .11507 .13151 .14795 .16438 
11507 .13425 .15342 .17260 .19178 
13151 .15342 .17534 .19726 .21918 
14795 .17260 .19726 .22192 .24658 
16438 .19178 .21918 .24658 .27397 
18082 .21096 .24110 .27123 .30137 
19726 .23014 .26301 .29589 .32877 
21370 .24932 .28493 .32055 .35616 
23014 .26849 =.30685 =.34521 38356 
24658 .28767 .32877 .36986 .41096 
26301 .30685 .35068 .39452 .43836 
27945 .32603 .37260 .41918 .46575 
29589 .34521 .39452 44384 49315 
31233 .36438 .41644 46849 52055 
32877 —.38356 = .43836 »=— 49315 54795 
34521 .40274 .46027 .51781  .57534 
36164 .42192 .48219 .54247 .60274 
37808 .44110 .50411 .56712 .63014 
39452 46027 .52603  .59178 .65753 
41096 .47945 .54795 61644 .68493 
42740 .49863 .56986 .64110 .71233 
44384 .51781 .59178 .66575  .73973 
46027 .53699 .61370 .69041 .76712 
47671 .55616 .63562  .71507 .79452 
49315 .57534 .65753 (73973 .82192 
50959 =.59452 + .67945 .76438 84932 
52603 .61370 .70137 .78904 .87671 
54247 .63288 .72329 .81370 .90411 
55890 .65205 .74521 =.83836 §=.93151 
57534 .67123 .76712 .86301 .95890 
59178 .69041 .78904 .88767 .98630 
60822 .70959 .81096 .91233 1.01370 
62466 .72877 .83288 .93699 1.04110 
64110 .74795 .85479 .96164 1.06849 
65753 .76712 .87671 .98630 1.09589 
.67397 .78630 .89863 1.01096 1.12329 
.69041 .80548 .92055 1.035°2 1.15068 
.70685 .82466 .94247 1.06028 1.17808 
.72329 .84384 .96438 1.08493 1.20548 
73973 .86301 .98630 1.10959 1.23288 
75616 .88219 1.00821 1.13424 1.26027 
77260 .90137 1.03013 1.15890 1.28767 
78904 .92055 1.05205 1.18356 1.31506 
80548 .93973 1.07397 1.20821 1.34246 
82192 .95890 1.09589 1.23287 1.36986 


' 
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Per ANNUM RATES 

Days) 1% 2% 3% 4% 5% 6% 7% 8% 9% 10% 

1 | .13973 .27945 .41918 .55890 .69863| .83836 .97808 1.11780 1.25753 1.39726 
3 14247 .28493 .42740 .56986 .71233 -85479 .99726 1.14146 1.28219 1.42465 
53 | .14521 .29041 .43562 .58082 .72603 -87123 1.01643 1.16164 1.30684 1.45205 
54 | .14795 .29589 .44384 .59178 .73973 -88767 1.03561 1.18356 1.33150 1.47945 
55 | .15068 .30137 .45205 .60274 .75342 -90411 1.05479 1.20547 1.35616 1.50684 
56 | .15342 .30685 .46027 .61370 .76712] .92055 1.07397 1.22739 1.38082 1.53424 
57 | .15616 .31233 .48649 .62466 .78082 -93699 1.09315 1.24931 1.40547 1.56164 
58 | .15890 .31781 .47671 .63562 .79452 -95342 1.11232 1.27123 1.43013 1.58904 
59 | .16164 .32329 .48493 .64658 .80822 -96986 1.13150 1.29315 1.45479 1.61643 
60 | .16438 .32877 .49315 .65753 .82192] .98630 1.15068 1.31506 1.47945 1.64383 
61 | .16712 .33425 .50137 .65849 .83562 | 1.00274 1.16986 1.33698 1.50410 1.67123 
62 | .16986 .33973 .50959 .67945 .84932 | 1.01918 1.18904 1.35890 1.52876 1.69863 
63 | .17260 .34521 .51781 .69041 .86301 | 1.03562 1.20821 1.38082 1.55342 1.72602 
64 | .17534 .35068 .52603 .70137 .87671 | 1.05205 1.22739 1.40273 1.57808 1.75342 
65 | .17808 .35616 .53425 .71233 .89041 | 1.06849 1.24657 1.42465 1.60273 1.78082 
66 | .18082 .36164 .54247 .72329 .90411 | 1.08493 1.26573 1.44657 1.62739 1.80821 
67 18356 .36712 .55068 .73425 .91781 | 1.10137 1.28493 1.46849 1.65205 1.83561 
68 18630 .387260 .55890 .74521 .93151 ]} 1.11781 1.30410 1.49041 1.67671 1.86301 
69 | .18904 .387808 .56712 .75616 .94521 | 1.23425 1.32328 1.51231 1.70136 1.89041 
70 | .19178 .38356 .57534 .76712 .95890 | 1.15068 1.34246 1.53424 1.72602 1.91780 
71 | .19452 .38904 .58356 .77808 .97260 | 1.16712 1.36164 1.55616 1.75068 1.94520 
72 | .19726 .39452 .59178 .78904 .98630 | 1.18356 .1.38082 1.57808 1.77534 1.97260 
73 | .20000 .40000 .60000 .80000 1.00000 | 1.20000 1.40000 1.60000 1.80000 2.00000 
74 | .20274 .40548 .60822 .81096 1.01370 | 1.21644 1.41917 1.62191 1.82465 2.02739 
75 | .20548 .41096 .61644 .82192 1.02740 | 1.23288 1.43835 1.64383 1.84931 2.05479 
76 | .20822 .41644 .62466 .83288 1.04110 | 1.24931 1.45753 1.66575 1.87397 2.08219 
77 | .21096 .42192 .63288 .84384 1.05479 | 1.26575 1.47671 1.68767 1.89863 2.10958 
78 | .21370 .42740 .64110 .85479 1.06849 | 1.28219 1.49589 1.70958 1.92328 2.13698 
79 | .21644 .43288 .64932 .86575 1.08219 | 1.29863 1.51506 1.73150 1.94794 2.16438 
80 | .21918 .438836 .65753 .87671 1.09589 | 1.31507 1.53424 1.75342 1.97620 2.19183 
81 | .22192 .44384 .66575 .88767 1.10959 | 1.33151 1.55342 1.77534 1.99726 2.21917 
82 | .22466 .44932 .67397 .89863 1.12329 | 1.34794 1.57260 1.79726 2.02191 2.24657 
83 22740 .45479 .68219 .90959 1.13699 | 1.86438 1.59178 1.81917 2.04657 2.27397 
84 | .23014 .46027 .69041 .92055 1.15068 | 1.38082 1.61095 1.84109 2.07123 2.30136 
85 | .23288 .46575 .69863 .93151 1.16438 | 1.39726 1.63013 1.86301 2.09589 2.32876 
86 | .23562 .47123 .70685 .94247 1.17808 | 1.41370 1.64931 1.88493 2.12054 2.35616 
87 23836 .47671 .71507 .95342 1.19178 | 1.48014 1.66849 1.90684 2.14520 2.38356 
88 24110 .48219 .72329 .96438 1.20548 | 1.44657 1.68767 1.92876 2.16986 2.41095 
89 | .24384 .48767 .73151 .97534 1.21918 | 1.46301 1.70684 1.95068 2.19452 2.43835 
90 | .24658 .49315 .73973 .98630 1.23288 | 1.47945 1.72602 1.97260 2.21917 2.46575 
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SECTION 3 


CORPORATE ORGANIZATION 


Types of Business Organization 


SOLE PROPRIETORSHIP.—The simplest and oldest form of organization is 
that in which one man is sole owner and manager. Farming and many of the 
smaller businesses are still carried on in this form. Few large businesses are now 
conducted in this manner. Many enterprises are started by one man, but if they 
are successful they evolve into partnerships and ultimately into corporations. 

In a sole proprietorship of any size, actual operations of the business are 
handled by employees of varying degrees of ability and responsibility. The 
relation between the owner and these is usually that of principal and agent. 
Their respective rights and duties are governed by the law of principal and 
agent. 

When any of these employees masters the technique of the business, it is 
usually deemed safest to make him a partner rather than to have him start 
as competitor, or to accept a partnership or stock interest in a competing con- 
cern. A single owner is at much disadvantage when he tries to conduct one 
of the largely expanded businesses characteristic of present-day conditions. 
It is a rare exception where any business achieves marked success and does 
not shortly become a partnership or a corporation. 


PARTNERSHIP.—When two or more persons co-operate to carry on some 
business for profit, the resulting organization is called a partnership. Of late 
years, a Uniform Partnership Law has been adopted in a number of the states. 
Before this law went into effect, the law of partnership was in all essential par- 
ticulars practically the same in all states. The members of a partnership are 
called partners and the organization is also termed a firm. 

The essentials of a legal partnership are: 


1. Parties legally competent to bind themselves by contract. 

2. An agreement, which if formally written out is termed “articles of 
copartnership.”’ 

3. Partnership property or capital. 

4. Some lawful business to be conducted for profit. 


The parties must be competent to contract. Minors, insane persons, or 


others not competent to contract, cannot become partners. Married women 
formerly could not become partners, but such disability does not probably 
exist in any of the states today. 

A partnership agreement may be formed by word of mouth, or without any 
express agreement if the parties act as partners. In the latter case, the law 
implies a contract. An implied partnership is where persons are found to have 
a common fund in which they have a community of interest and to be sharing 
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the profits and the losses of some lawful business. The law will hold them 
partners both as between themselves and as to third persons. In all cases 
the formation of a partnership should be by a carefully drawn written instru- 
ment or articles of copartnership. 

Original partnership property is derived from partners’ investments. Prop- 
erty purchased with partnership funds becomes prima facie partnership prop- 
erty. If profits are retained in the business, they become partnership property. 
The firm name, good-will, and any trade-marks used in the business, are part- 
nership property, in whick each partner has an interest. On dissolution, after 
payment of debts, if there are suificient funds, each partner is entitled first to 
the return of his investment, then to his share of the profits. Profits are 
apportioned equally, even though investments vary, unless the articles of 
partnership expressly provide otherwise. Partners are not entitled to interest 
on investments or to salary for services unless it is so provided in the agreement. 

To make a lezal partnership, the business must be lawful. The law will 
not recognize any association which violates the law or carries on any business 
contrary to public policy. An agreement for association to conduct a lottery, 
or a gambling establishment, or to make, transport, or sell intoxicating liquor, 
makes the parties conspirators, not partners 

The object must be to make profits. Clubs, lodges, societies, and associa- 
tions of many kinds exist, but unless they are conducting a business for profit 
they are not held to be liable as partners. In such associations, not organized 
for profit, members and officers can only be held personally for such contracts 
and obligations as they have voted for, assented to, or authorized. It is an 
essential feature of a partnership that the purpose of the association shall be 
to make profits. 

The two most salient features of a partnership are: 


1. The full authority of each partner to bind the firm by contract or by 
his dealings with the partnership property. Each partner is a general 
agent for the firm with full powers to act for it in the scope of the partner- 
ship business. 

2. The full responsibility of each partner for all firm obligations. The 
right to share profits involves the liability to share losses, which liability 
is not limited, but extends to the whole estate of the partner. This feature 
of the partnership is the most powerful reason for preferring the limited 
liability of corporate stockholders. 


As between themselves, partners may legally agree to limit the authority 
of one or all partners, but this agreement does not affect outsiders dealing with 
the firm. These may always assume that each partner has full authority to 
bind his associates, and that if the firm becomes insolvent the private estate 
of each partner is liable to satisfy creditors of the partnership. 

Active partners in whose names the business i is conducted are termed general 
partners. 

A secret partner is one whose connection with the business is not known but 
who shares in profits. In case of insvlvency and the discovery of his interest, 
he is held liable as a general partner. A silent partner is one who takes no 
active part in the business but supplies capital or in some other way entitles 
himself to share in profits. He is liable as a general partner. 

A special or limited partner is one who goes into the firm but limits his 
liability to the amount he invests. Such an arrangement can be made only 
in those states where statutes authorize such restriction on partnership lia- 
bility. 
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A partnership may represent the investment of the partners by shares of 
stock, when it is called a joint-stock company. The holders of such stock, 
however, are held to the full liability of general partners. On this account 
the form is rarely used. 

The partnership organization is nowadays not used for large enterprises of 
any kind, except to some extent in banking, brokerage, and in various profes- 
sional and semi-professional callings. J. P. Morgan & Co. have always been 
a partnership. It is difficult to finance a partnership where funds must be 
secured from many investors. 


EXPRESS TRUSTS.—‘‘ Express trusts’’ are used widely in this country as 
substitutes for corporations. Corporate taxation and reports are sometimes 
avoided by their use. 

In law a trust is created whenever property is placed in possession of one or 
more persons in trust to hold it and to pay over the profits to designated bene- 
ficiaries. It is an old legal form usually employed to provide for those unable 
to do business for themselves. Its use as a means of business combination is 
recent. 

An express trust is a trust created by a written instrument called a “declara- 
tion of trust,’”’ ‘‘deed of trust,’”’ or ‘“‘trust agreement.’’ Parties to such instru- 
ment are: (1) the creator, (2) the trustee or trustees, and (3) the beneficiary 
or cestui que trust. The property may be real estate, money, goods, chattels, 
or anything else. 

In Massachusetts the corporation law for many years made no provision for 
organization of real estate companies. Consequently, when it was desired to 
deal in real estate, it was found practical to deed the property over to trustees 
to manage, those who had invested or who wished to invest being made bene- 
ficiaries. The trustees gave these beneficiaries certificates of trust, which they 
could transfer in same manner as corporate certificates of stock. Having been 
- sustained by courts for real estate projects, its use has been extended to other 
lines of business and lately to other states. It is being used somewhat reck- 
lessly in some western states. What its future utility as a form of business 
organization may be, is not entirely certain. Express Trust is also known as 
“‘a business trust,’’ or ‘‘a Massachusetts trust,’’ or ‘‘a common law trust,’’ or 
““a voluntary association.” 

When the first combinations in restraint of trade were organized, the form 
used was an express trust. A controlling stock interest in each corporation 
to be controlled was transferred to a board of trustees who elected directors 
to do as they were told. In this way they dominated the trust industries. 
Until the courts decided that this use of the trust form was in restraint of trade 
and therefore illegal, the arrangement worked well. It was not the use of 
trustees that was illegal but the object of the trust. This has given the name 
ill repute, the word “‘trust”’ being still used commonly in the sense of ‘‘monop- 
wy.” This false idea should be abandoned and its use in ordinary and entirely 
zawful business should be studied. 

Well-known enterprises are organized as express trusts, among them being 
The Mackay Companies (Postal Telegraph), Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., 
Massachusetts Gas Companies, and the Montgomery Ward Warehouse Asso- 
ciates. It has also been used by many irresponsible oil companies. So many 
people have lost money through these that it is likely to give the form unde- 
served ill repute. Also, such trusts frequently are organized by incompetent 
parties who do not understand the law. None but a competent lawyer skilled 
in the laws of the state in which the trust is to operate should advise such form 
of organization and draft the trust agreement, 
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; Where this form of business organization can be safely used and the trust 
instruments are properly drawn, it has the following advantages, common also 
to the corporate form: 


1. Neither shareholders nor trustees are liable as partners. 

2. Shares are transferable as are corporate shares. 

3. Trustees can do business and manage the trust property as directors 
do with a corporate business and property. 

4. It can be made reasonably permanent. In most states a trust can 
be created for one or more lives and 21 years more. 

5. It may be dissolved by agreement. 

6. An express trust may sue and be sued as readily as a corporation. 

7. Shareholders may have accountings and such other information as 
is proper. 


In addition it has these advantages over the corporate form: ; 

8. It can do business in any part of the country as freely as an individual 
or a partnership. (In some states, however, the members may be held to 
a partnership liability.) 

9. It is not required to make out reports, take out licenses, and pay 
taxes to the same extent that a corporation is. 

10. The trustees may ask for court guidance in some cases where the 
rights and the powers of the trust are not clear. 

11. Under some circumstances it is better to have a continued board of 
trustees than to have annual elections of directors. 

12. If trustees are not elected annually, the trust is not subject to fed- 
eral income tax. 


In each state it is necessary to consult the local statutes to ascertain what 
taxes and other requirements may be imposed upon such trust associations. 

To avoid partnership liability there must be a full disclaimer in the trust 
agreement of any individuai liability. This should also be printed on sta- 
tionery and in particular on all bills, orders, and invoices, and other instru- 
ments involving contractual liability. 


CORPORATE ORGANIZATION.—Men organize corporations for many 
purposes. There are municipal, ecclesiastical, charitable, educational, social, 
membership, and business corporations. The general peculiarity of all these is 
that many unite to act’as one body. Inreferring to a firm, we say ‘‘they.”’ In 
referring to a corporation, we say ‘‘it.’”’ A corporation possesses an entity, 
distinct from its membership. It can take a deed to itself in its own name. 
If a partnership acquires real estate, it is deeded to the members of the firm 
by name or to a trustee to hold for the firm. 

Corporations are divided into membership and stock corporations. Mem- 
bership corporations include most religious, educational, charitable, and social 
organizations. Stock corporations include: (1) public utility corporations, to 
conduct railroads and telegraphs, or to supply water, gas, and electricity; (2) 
moneyed corporations, to manage financial or banking businesses; and (3) 
business corporations, for merchandising, manufacturing, mining, and all-ordi- 
nary businesses conducted for profit. 

Stock corporations have capital represented by transferable shares of stock 
which are issued to the stockholders. As a general rule, stockhoiders have no 
liability except to pay for the stock for which they have subscribed. These 
two features, transferability of shares and limitation of liability, make the stock 
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corporation the favored form of modern business organization. With some 
variations of detail the form is used in every civilized country. / 

A corporation is governed: (1) by the corporation laws of the state in which 
it is incorporated or in which it is doing business; (2) by the provisions of its 
charter; and (3) by its by-laws. These three rank as to authority in the order 

ven. 
me The Charter.—A partnership is a matter of private agreement between the 
parties immediately concerned. Incorporation must be authorized by the 
state and in form prescribed by the state. The instrument creating a corpora- 
tion is the charter, certificate of incorporation, or articles of incorporation. It 
is always made a public record. 

The charter is the basic law of the corporate organization, answering to the 
constitution of a state. Holders of stock have the right under state laws and 
under their charter to adopt by-laws for government of the corporation and 
the business. : 

By-Laws.—By-laws are the permanent rules of corporate action as distin- 
guished from motions and resolutions. The latter usually apply only to par- 
ticular occasions and special matters. By-laws are enacted by stockholders 
only, unless by statute, charter provision, or action of the stockholders, such 
power is delegated to the directors. By-laws prescribe how stock shall be 
issued and when corporate meetings shall be held, and define the duties and 
powers of directors and officers. 

The primary object of business organization is to combine good management 
with sufficient capital to conduct an enterprise profitably. The corporation 
accomplishes this more effectively than any other form of organization, and 
has become the usual form in which important enterprises are undertaken. 

The chief advantages of the corporate form are: 


Limitation of liability of investors to a definite amount. 
Distinct entity for legal and business ends. 
Representation of its capital by transferable shares. 


Management by an elected board of directors acting through officers 
and agents. 


Stability and permanence of organization. 
Facility of obtaining capital because of these advantages. 


At present, practically all manufacturing, merchandising, and mining opera- 
tions are conducted under corporate form. Nearly all banking, trust business, 
insurance, and other financial organizations are corporations. All public 
utilities are corporate bodies. Under no other form is it possible to secure 
capital and conduct the extended business operations of modern civilization. 
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Internal Corporate Organization 


CORPORATE STOCK.—Corporations for profit are authorized to have a cer- 
tain fixed capital divided into shares collectively called stock. Those supplying 
the capital subscribe for as many shares of stock as they are willing to pay for. 
Thus, if $100,000 is needed to establish and supply working capital for an enter- 
prise, the promoters incorporate under a charter authorizing them to act as a 
corporation with a capital of $100,000, divided into 1,000 shares of par value 
of $100 each. An investor who subscribes for 50 shares, pays $5,000 to comply 
with terms of his subscription. By his stock subscription he becomes a stock- 
holder. When he pays his subscription in full he is entitled to a stock certifi- 
cate or certificates evidencing ownership. Par value of shares is usually put 
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at gee $50, or $10. Mining and oil company shares are often only $1 par 
value. . r 

Sometimes a portion of the stock is issued as preferred stock. Itis provided in 
the charter that such stock shall receive a specified annual dividend of 6%, 7%, 
or 8% before anything is paid to holders of common stock. If in any year there 
is not sufficient surplus profit to pay preferred dividends, or if directors fail to 
declare a dividend, it is customary to accumulate such passed dividends until 
paid. The stock is then termed cumulative preferred stock. 

Within the last decade, many states have authorized issuance of no-par-value 
stock. Shares of such stock are not valued, i.e., have no par value. Each 
share entitles the holder to a proportionate share of any dividends declared. 
If a corporation has 10,000 shares of no-par-value stock outstanding and de- 
clares a dividend, the holder of one share is entitled to 1/10,000 of the whole 
-amount. 

Each share of stock issued entitles its owner to one vote in all stockholders’ 
meetings. Preferred stock is sometimes denied voting privilege by charter 
provision. It then is non-voting stock. 


STOCK CERTIFICATES.—Owners of full-paid stock are entitled to certifi- 
cates setting forth ownership, number of shares owned, and par value of shares. 
If it is preferred stock, details regarding preference are given. The certificates 
must be signed by two corporate officers, usually the president and treasurer, 
and have the corporate seal impressed upon them. There is a blank form of 
transfer on the back of each certificate. Printed forms for such certificates 
are usually bound in a book, serially numbered, and attached to stubs on which, 
upon issuance, are entered data necessary for the corporate records. 


STOCK TRANSFERS.— When stock is sold, transfer is made by signing the 
blank transfer form on back of certificate and delivering same to transferee. 
When so endorsed in blank, it may be passed from hand to hand, but until it has 
been presented to the proper corporate offcer for cancellation and issuance 
of a new certificate in holder’s name, the original holder remains the owner of 
record, entitled to vote and receive dividends. In ‘many states corporations 
are required to keep a stock book or ledger showing names of stockholders, 
when they became such, and number of shares held. This stock book is final 
authority as to who are stockholders of record. 

Uniform Stock Transfer Acts are in force in Alaska, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 


STOCKHOLDERS.—Acceptance of a subscription makes the subscriber a 
stockholder. Failure to comply with terms of payment may cause a stock- 
holder to forfeit bis rights, but until forfeiture is declared by formal procedure 
he remains a stockholder. When stock is purchased, the buyer turns in his 
certificate for cancellation. He becomes entitled to stockholders’ rights only 
upon issuance to him of a new certificate. 

Stockholders possess few rights other than those of voting for directors, for 
amendment of by-laws at corporate meetings, and sharing in dividends de- 
‘clared. Directors have direct management and control. Stockholders cannot 
act directly for the corporation in the conduct of its business. 

Rights of stockholders are: 

1. To be notified of stockholders’ meetings, take part in such meetings 
in person or by proxy, and cast one vote for each share of stock held. 

2. When dividends are declared, to share proportionately according to 
number of shares of stock held. 
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3. In event of dissolution, to share proportionately in assets remaining 
after payment of all debts. 
4. To inspect corporate books and records to limited extent. 


Powers of stockholders are: 


. To amend, repeal, or add to by-laws. 

. To elect directors. 

To vote on any proposed amendment to the charter. 
To vote on any proposed dissolution of the corporation. 
. To vote on any proposed sale of the entire assets. 

. To exercise any special powers granted by the charter. 


Onrwnhr 


If any illegal action is to be taken by directors or officers, any stockholder 
may appeal to the courts fo~ relief by injunction. 

Liabilities of stockholders are to pay their subscriptions in full. Even though 
certificates are issued marked ‘“‘full-paid,’’ stockholders may be liable to credi- 
tors foc amounts remaining unpaid. In New York, under some circumstances, 
a stockholder, even though his stock is fully paid, may by special law be held 
liable for unpaid wages. In California, stockholders are liable for their pro- 
portion of corporate debts remaining unpaid after assets of corporation are 
exhausted. These are exceptions to the rule that in business corporations 
owners of full-paid stock have no liability. 

Generally, stockholders of banks and trust companies are liable for an addi- 
tional amount equal to the face value of their stock if assets are insufficient to 
pay creditors. 

Minority stockholders are entitled to notice of corporate meetings, and may 
attend and vote. They are entitled to inspect the corporate stock books 
during business hours and may copy the names. Theoretically, they have the 
right to inspect the books of account, but in a modern corporation with thou- 
sands of stockholders, it is necessary to restrict this right. Usually it is neces- 
sary to secure an order from a court to examine books of account. 

Some corporate proceedings, such as sale of all corporate property, require 
eqnsent of all stockholders. This gives the minority a veto power. Under 
the common law, the majority can elect all members of the board, leaving the 
minority without representation, so that they have no means of knowing when 
illegal action is contemplated. Representation on the board is an advantage, 
so, in many states, cumulative voting is either prescribed or may be provided 
for in the charter. 

Cumulative voting insures minority representation. The Pennsylvania Con- 
stitution provides: ‘‘In all elections for directors or managers of a corporation, 
each member or shareholder may cast the whole number of his votes for one 
candidate or distribute them upon two or more candidates as he may prefer.’’ 

Under cumulative voting the majority control the corporation, but the minor- 
ity, if their holdings are material, can elect one or more directors. Use of cumu: 
lative voting to advantage may require careful calculation. If five directors 


are to be elected and 100 shares are voting, the holder of 17 shares is able to ~ 


elect himself to the board. 


A voting trust is an arrangement among certain stockholders to maintain 
agreed management of a corporation for a period of time. Such arrangement is 
legal if not used fraudulently against other stockholders. This form of trust 
should be distinguished from ‘‘express trusts,’ also from trusts formerly 


created to establish trade monopolies. A voting trust is created by placing 
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in the hands of trustees enough stock to elect a majority of the directors. 
Powers of these trustees are defined by an instrument called the voting trust 
agreement, which is signed by all who enter the trust. This agreement specifies 
how long the stovk is to be held and for whom it is to be voted by the trustees; 
or that voting is left to the discretion of the trustees. The stock held in trust 
is transferred to the trustees, certificates being taken out in their names. The 
trustees issue negotiable trustees’ receipts to those who deposit stock. Divi- 
dends declared on the trusteed stock are turned over to the equitable owners, 
the stockholders. In New York and Maryland voting trusts are authorized by 
statute. In Massachusetts, New Jersey, California, and other states, they 
have been recognized by the courts. The highest court of Illinois condemned 
them unqualifiedly as illegal arrangements. 


DIVIDENDS.—Dividends may be declared only from surplus profits, and 
directors have power to declare such dividends at discretion. In New Jersey 
the statute law requires division of all surplus profits. In that state it is cus- 
tomary to grant to directors, by special charter provision, the right to use 
discretion in declaring dividends. 

When directors are unreasonable in refusing to declare dividends, it is some- 
times possible to compel them to make such declaration by court procedure. 


‘Courts do not act unless abuse of discretion is manifest. Directors are elected 


to manage the affairs of the corporation, and it is presumed that they do so 
properly. 

When a dividend is declared, it may be made payable at a future date. It 
was formerly customary to close stock books for transfers a certain number of 
days before the dividend is paid, so that the officers may know definitely to 
whom to make out dividend checks. Although this practice is still followed 
by some companies, many now pay dividends to stockholders of record as of 
a given date, the books not being closed. 

An exception to the rule that no dividend must impair capital stock, is made 
for companies working mines, operating under leases and under patents, and 
generally dealing with wasting assets. If such corporations are able to pay 
their debts, they may declare dividends consisting, in part at least, of their 
original capital. 

When dividends are once declared, they are debts of the company. If the 
company becomes insolvent before a given dividend is paid, it becomes a claim 
against the company. If stockholders are indebted to the corporation at the 
time the dividend is payable, their debts may be set off against the dividend, 

The amount apparently available for dividends may be improperly increased 
by charging replacements and repairs to capital instead of to expense and 
maintenance. Generally, only those expenditures for which stock or bonds 
may with propriety be issued, may properly be charged to capital account. 

Dividends must be equal as between stockholders of the same class. That 
is, preferred stockholders must all fare alike, and same is true of common 
stockholders. Time and method of payment must also be the same for all of 
each class. ‘ 

The simplest form of dividends is payment in cash. If, however, corporate 
profits are not in form of cash, and directors do not desire to borrow money 
with which to pay them, several courses are open to them: 


1. Capital stock may be increased by distributing a stock dividend. 
2. Bonds may be issued to the amount of the proposed dividend and dis- 
tributed in lieu of cash. 
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3. Scrip may be issued against the profits and distributed as dividends. 
4, If the property is in such shape that it can be divided, it may be dis- 
tributed as a property dividend. 


In a few states, stock dividends are prohibited by statute. In Massachusette 
certain classes of public service corporations are forbidden to issue stock or 


scrip dividends. Generally, stock dividends are unobjectionable. If advan- ~ 


tageous to retain profits as working capital, it is proper to do so. The decision 
of the Supreme Court that such dividends are not income when received by 
stockholders, has occasioned the payment of many such dividends. The stock 
dividend must represent real values, not consist in watering existing capital. 

Bond dividends may be issued against actual profits at discretion of the direc- 
tors. Bonds once issuel are a continuing obligation and interest on them must 
be paid when due. Stock dividends create no such liability. 

Scri> dividends are issued in many forms. They are a form of deferred 
dividend. Date of payment may be absolute or contingent. It may be “at 
the pleasure of the company.”’ In such case the scrip must be paid within a 
reasonable time. 

Property dividends are usually paid in stocks or bonds of other corporations 
which have come into possession of paying corporation. Such dividends may 
be paid in other property, but usually this is difficult to divide. When cor- 
porations are liquidated, property may be assigned to the stockholders, but in 
such case it is not properly a dividend but a distribution of assets. 

Dividend checks are usually mailed. This is more convenient than sending 
notice of time and place of payment. When notice is given, it is sent out by 
the secretary or treasurer, as the by-laws prescribe. In such cases notice is 
also usually published in a paper of general circulation. x 

Stockholders of record are legally entitled to receive dividends. The trea- 
surer can safely pay them over to those shown by the books to ke stockholders. 
If some other person has an equitable right to receive such dividend, it is his 
duty to notify the treasurer. If the treasurer has received such notice, he 
should psy the dividend to the rightful owner. In case of doubt, it is safest 
for him to withhold payment until the parties have settled the question of title. 
If stock is in the name of a married woman, the treasurer must pay her, not her 
husband, unless her husband has been authorized to receive it as her agent. 


THE CHARTER.—The charter is an instrument issued by authority of the 
state authorizing incorporators to do business under the corporate name. It is 
also tevm2d “‘certiicite of incorporation” or ‘‘articles of association.’”’ The 
United States government grants charters for national banks and has chartered 
railway companies to construct interstate railways. For all ordinary businesses 
charters are granted by the states under general laws, hy which any group of its 
citizens may incorporate upon complying with prescribed formalities and pay- 
ing certain fees. Procedure for incorporation of companies designed to conduct 
ordinary business is simple. To secure charters for banks, or other financial 
institutions, is usually more difficult. If franchises to construct railways or 
other public utilities are sought, under which it may be necessary to condemn 
private property, requirements are usua'ly even more strict. 

In the state of incorporation, companies are known as domestic corporations. 
If they do business in other states, they are there accounted as foreign corrora- 
tions, and must secure licenses and pay certain fees before they can lawfully 


do Co It is unsafe to do business in other states before securing licenses 
to do so. 
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Charters for business corporations usually provide for the following details 
of organization: 


1. Corporate name. This must not resemble the name of any existing 
corporation in the state. $ 

2. Corporate purposes. These may be set out simply, as ‘‘To buy, sell, 
and generally deal in groceries and foodstuffs.’ Or it may be amplified 
at great length, which most clients prefer. 

3. Amount of capital stock, shares into which it is divided, and par 
value of each share. If any stock is preferred, this is set forth, and if any 
part is to be no-par-value stock, that is also set forth. 

4. Location and duration of corporation. 

5. Number of directors. In some states, the first board of directors is 
named in the charter. 

6. Names and addresses of incorporators and, usually, number of shares 
for which each subscribes. 

7. It is usual to add any special provision allowed by the state law, such 
as a provision to give power to hold the stock of other corporations, to 
use the system of cumulative voting, or to limit the power of directors to 
incur debt. 


The name must not be similar to, or resemble that of any other corporation 
in the state. Where a partnership is incorporated, it is usually desirable to 
retain the firm name, which is done by adding the word ‘‘Company,’’ or the 
abbreviation ‘‘Inc.’’ For a new organization it is advisable to take some name 
that is not commonplace and that lends itself to use as a trade-mark. It is not 
easy later to change a corporate name. 

Corporate purposes should be set out at sufficient length to include all that 
the corporation is likely to undertake. While individuals or firms may do 
any manner of business or change from one form of business to another at 
will, corporations are limited to the purposes set forth in their charters, and 
on this account setting forth the comprehensive purposes of modern corpora- 
tions is justified. If illegal powers are set out, the charters will not be granted, 
or, if carelessly granted by the state officials, such grant is void as to such illegal 
powers, i.e., the charters are good as to the legal parts and void as to the others. 
If corporations do things not authorized by their charters, as when manufac- 
turing corporations undertake banking, such acts are ultra vires, in plain 
English, beyond their powers.~ Vorporations cannot enforce contracts relating 
to ultra vires business, and the directors who vote it may make themselves 
personally liable. 

Amount of capital stock which a corporation issues must be set out with 
precision. If directors issue stock in excess of amount authorized, it is an 
ultra vires act for which they are answerable. The charter should state number 
of shares and par value of each. If preferred or other special classes of stock 
are to be issued, they should be carefully described. If preferred stock is to 
be issued, amount of preference as to dividends should be stated; whether it 
is cumulative or not; also whether it is preferred as to assets in event of liqui- 
dation; whether it is to participate with the common stock after receiving its 
preference; and whether it is to be deprived of the voting right. If nothing is 
said as to voting, preferred stock has same voting right as common stock. 

The location of a corporation and of its principal office should be given. The 
natural locality for a corporation is the state in which it proposes to do business, 
but in some cases there is advantage in incorporating elsewhere and doing busi- 
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ness in the home state as a foreign corporation. Sometimes another state is 
selected to save fees and taxes. 

In some states duration of corporations is limited to from 20 to 50 years. 
Usually, however, corporations may be made perpetual, and this is then 
always done. 

The number of directors is not always given in the charter. Where it can 
be given it is best to do so. Three is the minimum. A large board is rarely 
advantageous, and, if large, most of the real management is turned over to 
standing committees. 

Qualifications of directors are usually prescribed in the statute law relating 
to corporations. In some states one or more directors must be residents of 
the state of incorporation. It is usual to require that they be stockholders. 
Sometimes it is provided in the charter that directors shall own a considerable 
amount of stock. By such provision it is possible to prevent big stockholders 
from filling the board with ‘‘dummy directors,”’ that is, directors who have been 
given a share or two to qualify them. Sometimes power is given directors to 
pass by-laws. 

Incorporators who sign the charter are often merely dummies, who drop 
out as soon as they have acted for their principals through the first meetings. 
Usually the least number of incorporators possible is three. Each must sign 
and acknowledge the instrument. Where there are a number of incorporators 
living in different places, it takes time and trouble to get the instrument prop- 
erly signed. Hence the preference in some cases for dummy incorporators. 


FILING THE CHARTER.—The procedure incident to filing the charter 
varies. In some states it is filed first with the county clerk. Then a duplicate 
copy is forwarded to the secretary of state at the state capital. Filing fees are 
due with each filing, and the organization tax due the state is paid to the officer 
authorized to receive it. Sometimes state officials scrutinize proposed charters 
closely and send them back for correction if not in accordance with their ideas. 
If the charter is satisfactory and all fees are paid, a copy of the instrument is 
issued under the state seal and signed by the secretary of state. Other copies 
duly certified can be had on payment of fees. 

Generally, the grant of a charter carries without specification the following 
rights as incidental to the main purpose of corporate operations: 


1. To sue and to be sued in the corporate name.—A partnership is 
treated as a collection of individuals and in any litigation each separate 
partner must be named. 

2. To have a corporate seal.—The right to use a seal was once highly 
valued. Usually a corporation is bound by its corporate signature affixed 
by an authorized officer. The seal is used for deeds, powers of attorney, 
and certificates of stock. 

3. To buy, sell, and hold property.—This refers to property required for 
corporate business and purposes. 

4. To appoint directors, officers, and agents.—The corporation is man- 
aged by its directors and through its officers and agents and necessarily has 
power to appoint them. 

5. To make by-laws.—The charter confers a few basic powers, the de- 
ear of corporate operation being fixed by by-laws adopted by the stock- 

olders. 

6. To dissolve itself.—Formerly all the stockholders had to agree to a 
dissolution. In most states the statutes now prescribe some specified 
majority that can act in this matter. 


, 
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7. To do all things necessary.—The power, for instance, to make shoes 
gives incidental powers to buy land for a factory, contract for or build a 
factory, buy machinery and raw materials, employ necessary labor, also 
have a selling organization. On this account it is not necessary to have 
the extremely detailed powers set forth in most modern charters. 


AMENDMENT OF A CHARTER.—This somewhat troublesome procedure 
may be made necessary by hasty and unconsidered incorporation. In New 
Jersey or Delaware an amendment before organization is completed may be 
arranged with little trouble. After organization is completed any amendment 
must be made according to statutory procedure in each state. 

Generally, to amend a charter requires a duly called meeting of stockholders, 
at which a two-thirds majority must vote for the proposed amendment. Then 
the amendment must be signed and acknowledged, and, with evidence that 
the stockholders’ meeting was properly assembled and held, it is filed in same 
offices as is the original charter. Thereafter, the charter is composed of original 
charter and amendment taken together, the original charter being in force 
except as altered by amendment. 

Formalities of calling the stockholders’ meeting, advertising it, and evidencing 
what was done in it, vary with states. 


BY-LAWS.—Charter forms! provide but foundations for corporate structures. 
Granting a charter confers the right to adopt by-laws for government of the 
corporate body and regulation of its affairs. A simple by-law form is given.” 
Regulations set forth therein may be expanded into greater detail. By-laws 
provide for the following essential matters: 


. Issue and transfer of stock. 

. Time, place, and notice to be given for stockholders’ meetings. 

Powers of directors, and time, place and notice required for their meet- 
ings. 

Appointment of officers, and their powers, duties, and compensation. 

Handling of funds and declaration of dividends. 

Provisions as to corporate seal and amendment of by-laws. 


When a partnership is incorporated and there are few stockholders, all of 
whom are active in the business, the by-laws may be few and simple, and opera- 
tions of the corporation may be conducted with little formality; but in a large 
organization, carrying on extensive operations, by-laws are necessarily more 
complex. y 

By-laws may usually be adopted and repealed by majority vote at a regular 
meeting, or at a special meeting of stockholders called for the purpose. Under 
some circumstances, by-laws become contracts. In such cases they can only 
be modified in manner prescribed. Thus, in a New Jersey case where stock 
had been sold in consideration of a by-law providing that the existing by-laws 
should not be changed except by a specified majority vote of stockholders, it 
was held that the by-laws constituted a contract between old and new stock- 
holders and could not be set aside even by an act of legislature. 

By-Laws Regulating Stock Issues——The amount of stock a company 
may issue is prescribed by charter. Sometimes the charter provision is ce- 
peated in the by-laws. Usually it is prescribed that each paid-up stockholder 
is entitled to a certificate for his stock signed by specified officers, sealed and 
issued from the certificate book in numerical order, and that a record thereof 
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is to be entered on the stub. It is likewise provided how transfers shall be 
made, and for how long stock books shall be closed to transfers before elections 
and dividend days. Provision is sometimes made for redemption of lost certifi- 
cates. 

Treasury stock is sometimes defined as “outstanding stock of the company 
that has been donated or otherwise acquired.’ It is held subject to disposal 
by the directors and can neither vote nor participate in dividends while held 
by the company. Under such circumstances, treasury stock is considered an 
asset and is distinguished from unissued stock, which, being merely a right to 
issue stock, is not an asset. 

By-Laws Regulating Meetings.——By-laws usually prescribe when and 
where regular meetings of stockholders and directors shall be held, what 
notice shail be given, requirements as to quorum, and order of corporate busi- 
ness at such meetings. They also preseribe how special meetings are to be 
called—how the notice shall be given as to time, place, and objects of such spe- 
cial meetings. If elections are to be held at any such meetings, it should be so 
stated and formalities of procedure should be prescribed. 

By-Laws Regulating Directors——Powers of the board of directors are 
specified in the by-laws. If there are to be limitations on these powers, 
they should be set out in the by-laws. It is usual to specify what officers are 
to be elected by the board and how. If the board has power to fix their com- 
pensation, or to remove them, it should be set out in the by-laws. Power of 
the board to fill vacancies in its own membership should be specified. If the 
corporation is to have standing committees, their membership, powers, and 
method of appointment should be set forth. Time and place for directors’ 
meetings, number needed to make a quorum, and order of business at such 
meetings, should be set forth in detail. 

By-Laws Regulating Officers.—By-laws should specify the several officers 
of the company, give their powers, duties, compensation, or how compensation 
is to be fixed, and what if any powers of removal exist. Limitations or vari- 
ations of their usual powers should also be given. 

By-Laws Regulating Dividends and Finance.—Power of the board to 
declare dividends from surplus profits should be set forth. Duty of depositing 
funds of corporation in a suitable bank in the name of the corporation, and 
manner of checking out moneys so deposited, should be specified. 

Other By-Law Regulations.—It is usual to specify what the seal shall 
be and who shall have custody of it. Other provisions often relate to method 
of amending or repealing by-laws. If board has any power to make or repeal 
by-laws, it should be set out. 

Many provisions of the state or common law may often be repeated in by-laws 
to advantage. For example, provision that no dividend shall be declared that 
will impair capital of the company is common law and has been re-enacted by 
legislatures of most states, but it is well to have it repeated in by-laws. 


MEETINGS.—All corporate action must be authorized by meetings of 
stockholders or directors. A corporation must be authorized by the state before 
it can act in any capacity. When so authorized, an organization meeting of 
incorporators or of the first stockholders is held to elect directors, adopt by-laws 
and transact any other business. The directors next meet, elect officers Tent 
offices, authorize sale of stock, and do anything else that is needed to poniae 
the corporation to begin business. In Maine, Massachusetts, and some other 
states, this procedure is reversed. There directors and officers are chosen and 
by-laws are adopted before the corporation is chartered. 
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Meetings held at times set forth in the by-laws are called regular meetings. 
Meetings held at other times for special purposes are called special meetings. 

1. First Meeting of Stockholders——The number of incorporators is usually - 
the least allowed by law. When the charter has been granted by the state, the 
incorporators are usually assembled for the first meeting by a call signed by 
each one. ‘his call fixes time and place, mentions important business to be 
transacted, and closes with waiver of additional notice of the meeting. As 
those who incorporate the company conduct the first meeting and know exactly 
what they want, desired proceedings are often written out in advance of the 
meeting. This results in ‘‘cut and dried minutes” which are usually followed 
to the letter. The meeting can, if it wishes, vary these minutes, but usually 
they are adopted as written. At this first meeting, the charter is presented and 
accepted by the meeting, by-laws prepared by counsel are read and adopted, 
and directors are elected. If stock is to be exchanged for property, the exchange 
is approved by the stockholders and the directors are authorized to close the 
deal. 

2. First Meeting of Directors.—This must usually be assembled by all direc- 
tors joining in the call, thus waiving any additional notice. Such a meeting 
may be assembled by the procedure prescribed in by-laws, but as this involves 
delay in giving notice, meeting by a signed call or, if all are present, by unani- 
mous agreement, is the usual plan. ‘The business at this first meeting is to 
elect officers, authorize the sale or issue of stock, rent offices, adopt a form of 
stock certificate, accept any stock subscriptions that have been made, and 
do anything else necessary to start the corporate business. 

3. Regular Meetings of Stockholders.—Regular meetings of stockholders 
are the annual mectings to elect directors, hear reports, amend by-laws, and 
take any action necessary. 

In the case of regular meetings of both stockholders and directors, by-laws 
usually provide for a notice of regular meetings to be sent to each person 
authorized to attend. If this notice is neglected, by-laws themselves are held 
to give legal notice of time and place. 

Regular meetings of directors are usually held on some specified day of each 
month. ‘They may be held quarterly, or, in some cases, weekly. In large cor- 
porations standing ccramittees, that is, executive and finance committees, may 
set regular times for meetings. 

4. Special Meetings—By-laws should provide for calling of special meetings 
and for notice to be given of such meetings. Special meetings must be called 
exactly as specified in by-laws, and both call and notice must give time, place 
and particular business to be brought before the meeting. No business except 
that mentioned in the call and notice may legally ke transacted at the meeting. 


DIRECTORS’ POWERS AND LIABILITIES.—The board of directors is 
the managing body of a corporation. Except as-restricted by statute, charter, 
or by-laws, its power is absolute in corporate affairs. It cannot do things 
outside the regular corporate business, such as dissolve the corporation, sell 
all its assets, or change the nature of the corporate business. In most states, 
laws limit its powers and define its liabilities. Thus it is usually necessary 
for stockholders to authorize any mortgage of the corporate property before 
directors can act. The powers of directors are collective, not individual; 
i.e., anything within the board’s power must be authorized by the board 
itself assembled in legal meeting. If a particular director is authorized by the 
board to do a particular thing, he becomes agent of the whole board; but apart 
from some such special authority, a director has no power, 
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1. Powers of Directors.—The board of directors is usually given power to 
appoint officers of the corporation. It has authority to appoint agents and 
delegate its authority to standing committees composed of members of the 
board. Such standing committees are usually an executive committee and a 
finance committee. In large corporations, these committees do most of the work 
under their respective functions. 

Directors are responsible to the stockholders. It is their duty to exercise the 
same care and diligence in conduct of corporate business that careful and 
prudent business men exercise in conduct of their own affairs. They should 
have no personal interest adverse to that of the corporation. 

2. Liabilities of Directors——Directors are personally liable for any losses 
caused by their ultra vires acts, i.e., by acts authorized by them but which are 
beyond the legal powers of the corporation. They are also liable for illegal 
transactions which they have authorized or consented to, or which are com- 
mitted by agents of the corporation with their knowledge. They may be liable 
for issuance of stock as full-paid if it is unpaid or only partly paid. They are 
liable if they declare dividends when there are no surplus profits from which 
the dividends can be paid legally. They are liable for gross mismanagement. 
They are not liable for errors of judgment or honest mistakes in handling 
corporate business. 

In most of the important states, special statutory penalties have been imposed 
for various misfeasances; e.g., in New York a director is personally liable for loan- 
ing corporate funds to stockholders, for making false reports, notes or certifi- 
cates, or for making transfers of corporate property to defraud or prefer creditors. 

Criminal prosecutions may follow most statutory offenses. Difficulty often 
arises from a director’s having personal interests adverse to those of his cor- 
poration. A director should be careful when he contracts with his corporation. 
He should withdraw from the room when his contract is discussed and voted 
upon, and it should be adopted by a quorum in which he is not included. If 
he is included the contract is voidable, but not necessarily void. 

A director may resign when he wishes. His resignation may be peremptory 
or it may be worded to take effect when accepted. It should be in writing. 

Directors have no power to remove a fellow director. The stockholders do 
so after trial for adequate cause. In some states right of recall is given by which 
directors may be removed with or without cause by a specified majority, usually 
two-thirds, but in some cases by a bare majority. 

Vacancies on the board may be filled by the stockholders, or, if by-laws so 
authorize, by the remainder of the board, if there is a quorum. If directors 
are not elected at the annual meeting, or if it is not held, the existing members 
hold over and have all powers of directors. In small corporations the same 
board may run on in this way many years. 

In large corporations it is usual to provide in the by-laws for payment of 4 
fee ranging from $5 to $25 for attendance at meetings. Except for performing 
special service as agents or officers, directors are not entitled to compensation. 

In a few states directors are given more or less power to make and amend 
by-laws. Such power is unusual and unwise. The principal object of by-laws 
is to enable stockholders to impose limitations and directions on the extensive 
powers of management belonging to directors. 


OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION.—Sometimes directors are called 
officers. This leads to confusion. The officers are usually the president, 
secretary, and treasurer. In small corporations two of these offices may be held 
by the same person. In large corporations one or more vice-presidents, assis- 
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tants for secretary and treasurer, a managing director or general manager, a 
chairman of the board, an auditor, a comptroller and others, may be found. 
These officers are usually elected by the board, for one year, as soon as possible 
after the annual election. The new board should usually have officers of its 
own selection to carry out its policies. Large corporations have many others 
than those named, but these rank as agents and employees, not as officers. 

President and vice-president should be chosen from the board, because 
they may be asked to preside at meetings of the board. Secretary and trea- 
surer may or may not be directors. 

Directors have power to fill vacancies of office. Officers cannot be removed 
except for cause, unless by-laws, charter, or statute law give such authority. 
When an officer is to be removed for cause, charges must be preferred and oppor- 
tunity given him for a hearing. 

Officers are liable for negligence or active wrongdoing in connection with 
their duties. Usually the state law prescribes special penalties for making 
false reports, loaning corporate funds, refusing to allow inspection of stock 
books, etc. 

Duties.—Duties of the respective officers should be set out in the by-laws. 
If not thus prescribed, the board can prescribe duties within the usual scope 
of official duties. Such duties are practically the same in all organizations. 

The President.—The president is head of the corporation. He usually signs 
officially all important instruments. He generally supervises the corporate 
business and reports to the board and stockholders its condition. There is 
usually some routine business handled by the president without specific authori- 
zation. Any transaction outside this routine should be specially authorized 
by the board. He usually signs certificates ‘of stock. Sometimes he signs or 
countersigns corporate checks. He signs corporate notes and drafts if in the 
usual routine of his business. Otherwise he should be specially authorized. 
He presides at meetings of the board and, in some cases, at meetings of stock- 
holders. : a2 

Vice-presidents, in order of precedence, perform the president’s duties in 
his absence, disability, or refusal to serve. In large corporations, some routine 
business is probably given each vice-president. 

The Secretary.—Usual duties of the secretary are: to keep a record of 
meetings of stockholders and directors, send out notice of meetings, issue 
stock certificates, notify directors and officers of election, and keep safely 
corporate records and instruments. He signs or countersigns all such instru- 
ments as the board directs, keeps the corporate seal, and attests its impress 
when affixed to a corporate instrument. He may be given certain duties of 
correspondence, or other functions in the conduct of corporate business. 

The Treasurer.—The treasurer by virtue of office has charge of the com- 
pany’s money and securities. If these are considerable, he is usually required 
to give bond for their safe keeping and due return to the corporation. He is 
usually instructed to deposit the company funds in the name of the company 
in a bank or trust company designated by resolution of the board. He 
signs or countersigns company checks, and indorses checks and drafts for 
collection. In small corporations, either the treasurer keeps the books or it 
is done under his supervision. In large corporations this function comes 
under supervision of the auditor or comptroller. 

General Manager.—The general manager is not concerned with corporate 
functions. He supervises and conducts the corporation’s business operations, 
managing as he would were he employed by a firm or an individual. His duties 
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and compensation are fixed by the by-laws or the board. An executive officer 
is elected for one year, but to secure continued services of a capable manager, 
the board may contract with him for a term of years. Specifications of 
such contract should define his term, duties, and compensation. 

Counsel.—In large corporations a lawyer or legal firm is retained as part of 
the management. Counsel for a corporation has no independent authority to 
act, except as authorized by the board. The duty of counsel is to advise with 
officers of the company in matters requiring legal advice, prepare or revise 
contracts, and represent the company in litigation. 


CORPORATE RECORDS.—Apart from financial records and books of ac- 
count, there are certain important books of record peculiar to the corporation. 
These are, minute book,? stock certificate book,‘ transfer book, stock book, 
and stock ledger. These books are kept by the secretary. 

The minute book, if kept properly, is legal evidence of proceedings at stock- 
holders’ and directors’ meetings. The secretary is its custodian. Entries in it 
should be made by him only. Any director has the right to inspect it at any 
suitable time. It should be in such shape that minutes cannot be easily altered. 
Minutes are usually entered in conventional form. They should present an 
accurate record of transactions at each meeting; but not of what is said, unless 
that is necessary to evidence what is done. Minutes should be approved at 
the next legal meeting of the body whose proceedings are recorded. When, 
before such approval, minutes made by the secretary are corrected, the record 
should show what was stricken out as well as the correction ordered. 


CORPORATE OPERATION.—The object of business organization is to 
combine good management with gufficient capital to conduct some line of busi- 
ness profitably. In a modern business corporation, shareholders furnish the 
capital, and elect a board of directors to manage the operations of the corpora- 
tion. The shareholders also adopt by-laws to prescribe powers and authority 
of the directors. Directors individually have no authority. They act only 
as a board when legally assembled with a quorum present. As a board their 
power to manage is limited only by state laws, charter and by-laws passed 
by stockholders. To carry their plans into effect, they pass resolutions and 
motions, elect officers, and appoint agents to transact such business as the board 
directs. Sometimes the board designates certain of its members to act as an 
executive or finance committee, or both. Such committees have only such 
powers as are granted by the board or set out in by-laws. If a board memter 
is appointed an officer or agent of the company for any special undertaking, he 
has the same powers as any other person appointed to the same office or position. 

In a close corporation, where all stock is held by a small group, the same indi- 
viduals are likely to be stockholders, directors, and officers. In such case pro- 
cedure may be informal. Meetings, elections, records, and other formal pro- 
cedure may be omitted. So long as such corporation is solvent and no one 
concerned objects, no harm is done. 

In a large corporation, where stockholders are numerous and scattered, it 
is not safe to conduct corporate affairs informally. Meetings should be given 
notice of and held regularly. Elections should be held annually, and careful 
records kept of the meetings. . Everything pertaining to transfer of stock and 
handling of finances should be conducted as a careful man of business handles 
his affairs. Officers when elected should give due attention to their duties, 


3 See Form 9, p. 222. 
4See Forms 4-6, pp. 219-221, 
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neither neglecting them nor interfering with duties that pertain to other offices. 
Careful records should be kept of corporate proceedings and of financial trans- 
actions. When corporate machinery is used intelligently and in good faith, it 
is the most satisfactory form of organization. The chart given below shows 
the typical corporate organization, and delegation of authority to directors, 
officers, and agents, 


CORPORATE OPERATION CHART 


VOTING STOCKHOLDERS 


- | BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Secretary President Treasurer 
and and and 
Assistants Vice - Presidents Assistants 


Purchasing Sales General Auditor or 
Agent Manager Manager Comptroller 


Dept. Heads 


DISSOLUTION.—A charter is usually granted for a specified term of years. 
At the expiration of that period, the corporation terminates unless the charter 
is renewed. 

At any time stockholders, by unanimous consent, may surrender their 
charter and terminate the company’s existence. 

Usually, the state reserves power to repeal the charter and thus terminate 
the corporation at any time. Unless such power is expressly reserved by the 
state, a charter is held to be a contract protected by the constitution, which the 
state cannot dissolve. 

A court can dissolve a corporation when proper application is made to it for 
misuse or non-use of power. 

An ordinary business corporation is dissolved by proceedings in bankruptcy. 
A corporation operating a public utility, in event of insolvency, is usually 
reorganized in some shape to avoid forfeiture of its franchise. 

Usually statutes provide means by which a specified majority of stockholders 
may by proper procedure wind up the affairs of a corporation. In such case 
it is necessary to dispose of its assets, pay off its obligations, and divide remaining 
assets proportionately among stockholders. 

Frequently where small corporations fail to pay and have exhausted their 
assets, they dissolve informally by simply stopping, 
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Corporate Promotion and Financing 


CORPORATE PROMOTION.—One who actively engages in the financing 
and organization of an enterprise under corporate form is called a promoter. 
The legal definition is more restricted: a promoter is one “‘ who brings about the 


incorporation and organization of a corporation.’’ A promoter usually expects ~ 


to make a profit out of what he does—in many cases undue profits, and in con- 
sequence of this last tendency the name has come into some ill repute. The 
proper work of a promoter is legitimate and useful. 

Abuse of promotion occurs when promoters arrange for issuance of large 
amounts of stock to themselves and associates for nominal service or for over- 
valued properties. This can easily be done when the first meetings are held and 
the whole organization is in the hands of its promoters and their associates. 
If a corporation, from its business, has net only to pay dividends to stockholders 
who supply cash, but also has to earn dividends on as much or more stock issued 
for nominal values to promoters, it is carrying a double burden. 

It is legal to issue stock for property, but when organization meetings are 
in hands of promoters, who are in most cases buying their own property, or 
paying themselves for their own services, the property or services are likely to 
be overvalued. If later this overvaluation is brought before a court, it will 
be set aside and the promoters will be compelled to disgorge. In many cases 
this cannot be done on account of the cost of litigation, or because of the diffi- 
culty of enforcing judgments. 

This rule is given by an authoritative writer: ‘‘ There is no rule of law pro- 
hibiting a person from forming a corporation for the purpose of selling property 
to it and making a profit from the sale. The law merely requires that such a 
transaction be entirely open and free from deception upon the company and 
those who become members.’’® 

In subscribing for stock or buying stock in a new corporation, arrangements 
with promoters should be carefully examined. Dividends are surplus profits 
divided among holders of outstanding stock. If a corporation has 1,000 shares 
authorized, 500 shares being issued to the promoters for patents, services, 
contracts, ete., and 500 shares are sold at $100 each to bona fide subscribers, 
each $100 so paid in must earn enough to pay dividends on $200 if the cash 
subscribers are to get fair returns. 

No-par-value stock is deceptive when used to compensate promoters. In 
one case capital stock of a corporation was 200,000 shares of no-par-value stock. 
Half of this was issued to the promoter in payment for the scheme. He tried 
to sell 10,000 shares at $10 a share, seemingly a moderate price. If he had 
succeeded in selling the amount offered, the corporation would have received 
$100,000, the working capital required to finance its business. The promoter 
would have had ten times as many shares as the cash investors. If there had 
been profits, he would have received 10/11 and the investors 1/11. For the 
investors to get a 5% dividend, their money would have had to earn 55%. 
Yet stock on this basis was sold to good business men. 


FINANCING A CORPORATION.—To insure a corporation’s success three 
things are essential: 


1. A sound undertaking 
2.. Sufficient capital 
3. Efficient management 


51 Morawetz, Sec. 293. 
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Without these an enterprise will fail. Even if the enterprise is otherwise sound 
and management is efficient, enough capital must be provided. If $75,000 is 
raised but $100,000 is needed, the $75,000 will ordinarily become exhausted and 
the corporation be involved in debt. Efforts made to raise additional money 
required will fail because no one likes to put money into a corporation already 
in bad shape. 

When an ordinary going business owned by an individual or a partnership 
is incorporated, it does not necessarily require additional finances. The 
business is taken over in exchange for stock of the new corporation and there- 
after is conducted under corporate form. If desirable to enlarge the business— 
often the motive for incorporation—a stock issue in excess of the present worth 
of the business is required. This excess of stock is sold to investors. The 
working capital is increased by the stock thus sold. Arrangements for disposing 
of stock are usually made before incorporation is effected. 

If it is a new enterprise, on small or moderate scale, arrangements will prob- 
ably be made to secure the amounts required before organization, although it is 
not uncommon first to organize the corporation, then to finance it by selling 
the stock to parties in the vicinity familiar with the proposed enterprise and 
business ability of those who are to conduct it. 

When a larger enterprise is organized or a merger or reorganization of estab- 
lished enterprises is effected, heavy sales of stock and other securities may be 
necessary. The investing public is then reached through bankers, brokers, 
and investment houses. Such financing may require services of the largest 
banks and financial institutions. 


CORPORATE SECURITIES.—The general term ‘‘corporate securities” 
is comprehensive, embracing stock of all kinds, bonds of numerous varieties 
and various forms of notes and similar obligations. Giving shape to and 
marketing these corporate securities requires skill and experience. 


CORPORATE BONDS.—The purchaser of stock becomes a stockholder. 
His investment not being a debt, does not have to be paid. Neither is there 
obligation to pay him dividends, except when surplus profits exist, and in the 
judgment of the directors these are not needed in the business. With bond 
issues the case is different. Purchasers are creditors of the company. They 
have a legal claim for interest, and, when due, for the principal of their invest- 
ment. The advantage to the corporation is that interest is less than dividends 
should be. If a well-managed corporation can borrow half its necessary capital 
by means of a 6% bond issue, and can earn 8% or more on capital, the stock- 
holders benefit by the 8% ‘earned on their own investment and secure the extra 
2% earned on bond capital. A corporate bond is a promise to pay a certain 
amount at a certain time, meanwhile to pay interest at given times on that 
amount. It is in practice secured by a mortgage or deed of trust on all or part 
of corporate property. 

Ownership of a bond carries with it no right of corporate control and no interest 
in corporate profits. The money paid is a loan to the corporation. The face 
value of a bond is usually $500 or $1,000, though recently many $100 bonds have 
been issued. Bonds are usually made payable in gold coin or its equivalent. 
Interest is usually paid semiannually. Interest coupons are usually attached 
to the bond. Some bonds are registered, giving greater security against loss 
by the owner. Bonds payable to bearer are more convenient. 

A debenture, or debenture bond is an unsecured bond or obligation of a 
corporation. 

A convertible bond is one exchangeable at some time and on certain terms for 
common stock 
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A participating bond, in addition to interest, is entitled to some participation _ 
in profits. 

A short-term note runs from 1 to 5 years. If money is needed to meet a_ 
temporary emergency, short-term notes are issued instead of bond. Short- | 
term notes are often issued because the market is not favorable for a long- 
term bond issue. | 

A sinking fund to pay off a bond issue when due is created by setting aside 
each year such portion of corporate earnings as will, on maturity of bonds, pay 
them off. This is especially necessary when the corporate property consists 
of diminishing or ‘‘ wasting assets,’’ as in case of oil, mining, and lumber com- 
panies. 

UNDERWRITING.—If the corporation is large and managed by responsible 
men, the customary method of disposing of securities is to secure an under- 
writing agreement with a banking house, bankers, or dealers in securities, by 
which they agree to pay not less than a given price for the securities within a 
fixed period. If the underwriters are responsible, the corporation can count on 
the money at once and proceed with its plans. The full amount of issued 
securities will be sold, and the venture will not be crippled by getting only part 
of the amount required. 

Usually an underwriting agreement is made with one banking house which 
invites others to join in the underwriting, sharing risks and profits. The 
resulting group is an underwriting syndicate. Commissions of such syndicates 
range from 144% to 10%. They may be payable partly in securities. If the 
syndicate fails to sell the securities at an advanced price, it may lose heavily 
when compelled to pay the agreed price. 

STOCK EXCHANGES.—When large issues of securities of established com- 
panies are to be marketed, it is usually advisable to list them on the stock 
exchange as soon as possible. A stock exchange is a meeting place for 
sellers and buyers of securities. 

Stock exchanges are membership, unincorporated associations issuing no 
stock. They are practically clubs. Members pay dues, and usually secure 
membership by buying “‘seats’’ from retiring members. Applicants are passed 
upon by the membership committee, and may be rejected. Stock exchanges 
are found in all our large cities. They make their own rules. Securities must 
qualify before being listed and dealt in on the floor of the exchange. 


Corporate Combinations 


FORMS OF COMBINATION.—American business men have a faculty 
for combining if advantage is to be gained by co-operation. Combinations 
having been most frequently employed to enhance prices, to restrain competition, 
and to create monopolies, they have been the object of denunciation and adverse 
legislation. The Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 was intended to prevent 
combination of railroads to raise or maintain rates. The Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act of 1891 was directed against combinations in restraint of trade. Most 
states have similar laws against this abuse. Still the tendency to combine 
persists and has worked itself out in various forms, among which are: 

Trusts 

Holding companies 

. Pooling arrangements 
Trade associations 

. Interlocking directorates 
. Consolidation and merger 


OV oo 
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Control of prices has been sought by informal but sometimes very effective 
arrangements, such as gentlemen’s agreements, price-control understandings, 
“Gary dinners,’’ and the like. 


1. TRUSTS.—These, the first great combinations to attract public oppro- 
brium, were formed by appointment of a board of trustees in whose hands 
was placed a majority of the stock of each corporation to be controlled. The 
trustees elected boards of corporate directors to manage their respective com- 
panies in the common interest. 

Among early trusts of this kind were the Standard Oil Trust, the Sugar 
Trust, and the Bay State Gas Trust. The first two were declared illegal because 
of monopolistic and trade-restraining characteristics. Thereafter, various 
other forms of combination were used, and use of the word ‘‘trust’’ to describe 
a trade combination still continues. Combination, trade combination, or 
industrial combination is a better general term. 

Trusts of this type should be distinguished from ‘‘ business trusts,”’ ‘‘express 
trusts,” and ‘‘Massachusetts trusts,’”’ a legitimate form of association for 
business purposes; also from “‘ voting trusts,’’ by which, when desired to continue 
a corporation under the same management for a term of years, enough stock to 
elect a majority of directors may be placed in the hands of voting trustees with 
instructions for voting the trusteed stock. 

After the courts decided that combinations to control an industry cannot 
be formed by putting stock of the companies to be controlled in the hands of a 
board of trustees, the plan fell into disrepute and is not now used. 


2. HOLDING COMPANIES.—A holding company is a corporation formed 
to control other corporations by ownership of a majority of their voting stock. 
Under the common law one corporation cannot hold stock in another corpora- 
tion except incidentally to save a debt. To buy stock in another corporation 
involves the purchasing corporationin a new and distinct enterprise. At 
common law this cannot be done. 

Holding corporations in the modern sense came into existence in 1888, when 
New Jersey passed a law allowing corporations under its law to purchase, hold, 
sell, mortgage, and transfer stock and securities of other corporations, and to 
exercise the right to vote on such stock. Delaware and Maine followed, and 
in New York such rights may be had by making provision in the charter. 

As courts had held that combinations cannot be formed by placing stock of 
corporations to be controlled in hands of trustees, this legislation provided a 
new plan by which a group of corporations could be unified. Enough stock 
of each corporation to be controlled is placed in the name of a holding company. 
This company votes the stock at the annual elections for such directors as can 
be relied upon to act as it directs or instructs them. It is not usually necessary 
to hold 51% of a corporation’s outstanding stock to control it. If stock is 
scattered, 40%, or less, is sufficient. A holding corporation usually has full 
power to conduct the business or industry it is intended to control. It some- 
times operates directly, buying or establishing its own factories. Usually those 
who organize the holding company retain only enough of its stock to insure 
control, selling the remaining shares to investors. By this plan only half the 
cost of control need be furnished by the promoters. 

In the Northern Securities Case and in the cases against the Standard Oil Co. 
and the American Tobacco Co., the Supreme Court held that control of compet- 
ing companies by a holding company in such manner as to violate the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law was illegal. Where control exercised is not in restraint of 
trade, and does not lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly, use of 
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the holding company to form a combination is not illegal. This is the distinc- 
tion between ‘‘good trusts’”’ and ‘“‘bad trusts.” 

It is desirable in many cases to effect combinations so that the business of 
the combined corporations may be conducted more economically. Many 
such combinations have been held not to be illegal, notably the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

The Clayton Act of 1914, relating to corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce, specifically forbids acquisition by one corporation of the whole or 
any part of the stock of another corporation ‘‘ where: the effect may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition between the corporation whose stock is so 
acquired and the corporation making the acquisition, or to restrain such com- 
merce in any section or community, or tend to create a monopoly of any line 
of commerce.” 

A useful and legitimate variety of the holding corporation is the parent 
company and subcompanies. If an invention is to be exploited, the parent 
corporation may hold the title to the patents, licensing subordinate companies 
in each state to handle the invention locally. Sometimes this is done to advan- 
tage by a manufacturing corporation desiring to establish selling organizations 
in each state. In such case it is possible to vary the stock arrangements to 
meet almost any desired situation. 

Corporate stockholders have rights of individual stockholders, if it is legal 
for them to hold stock. Stock so held is personal property and is liable to 
taxation as such. The corporate stockholders share in dividends declared on 
the stock so held, and have full rights of representation and voting at stock- 
holders’ meetings. Such stock is voted, either in person or by proxy, by the 
trustee or the official in whose name it is held, or, if held in the name of the 
holding company, by such person as is formally designated by the directors 
to be its proxy. 

3. POOLING ARRANGEMENTS.—Use of pools to prevent price-cutting 
and competition probably antedates use of the trust. In forming a pool, the 
component bodies retain their own organizations intact, but create a central 
body to exercise control over: (1) supply of the commodity, (2) market demand, 
or (3) selling price, or over two or all of these factors. The railroads first used 
them to avoid disastrous rate wars. Afterwards the plan was used in many 
large industrial combinations. The anti-trust laws bar their use at this time. 

One form of pool operates by ailotting a certain amount of business to each 
unit, then giving concerns manufacturing less than this a bonus based on how 
far they are below their limit. Concerns exceeding their allowance are fined in 
proportion to their excess. By thus keeping within the demand of the market, 
prices are maintained. 

Another form of pool curtails output by limiting it, sometimes arranging to 
close down mills or factories to effect this end. 

Another form divides the market, assigning certain territory to each member 
of the pool. At one time a pool of tobacco corporations and combinations had 
parceled out the world’s markets among their members. 

Another plan is to organize a sales corporation to which each member agrees 
to sell at something below the market price, or else to make the sales corporation 
its exclusive selling agent. This form has been legalized for all foreign trade 
under the Webb Act of 1918. Since then many such pools have been formed. 

Another plan is to form a pool to control the visible supply of the commodity. 


This savors too much of speculation to be safe. In several cases it has brought 
its originators to grief. 
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The price-fixing pool has often been used. The drug business attempted 
it. The book trade did likewise, but came to grief in the courts. 

Attempts have been made to control prices through ownership of basic patents 
by a central corporation regulating their use by the members of the pool, but 
the courts have condemned the plan. In fact, there is no plan by which a 
pool can be formed that will not come under condemnation of the law if it 
violates any of the provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 


4. TRADE ASSOCIATIONS.—A form of association that has had wide 
popularity is the “trade association,’’ or, on occasion, the ‘“‘open-price asso- 
ciation.”? Trade association is a broad term and cannot be closely defined. 
It is based on the theory that while most forms of combination are liable to 
government action as being violations of the anti-trust laws, an association to 
exchange information, promote better methods of business, and generally to 
promote the welfare of the particular industry would not be forbidden by law. 
It is based further on the belief that if full information as to prices charged, 
orders taken, bids made, and probable future markets is open to all concerns 
interested in the industry, prices tend to become uniform, and that an intelligent 
self-interest leads all to sell at about the same level of prices—hence the name 
“open-price associations.” 

Trade associations are loose central organizations of the principal corporations 
engaged in an industry, having for their object gathering and dissemination 
of trade information among members. They have no fixed formof organization 
and may be simple membership associations or may be incorporated under the 
membership corporation law of the state in which situated. They have rules 
governing membership, meetings, dues, reports, and the like. They maintain 
certain offices serving as association headquarters. Their principal executive 
is usually an able secretary who receives, tabulates, and distributes information 
as to prices, orders, supplies, and demand. 

There is a wide range of useful activities for such associations. In most 
industries there is some organization of the kind to which the major portion of 
the leading corporations belong. Some associations have been condemned 
on the ground that they have enhanced prices and restrained competition. 

The Supreme Court condemned practices of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association which involved not only interchange of trade infor- 
mation but holding of frequent meetings, withholding of price reports from 
buyers, analysis of trade conditions by an expert, and sending out of letters 
urging increases in price and restrictions on production, with resulting enhance- 
ment of price. 

In the recent case of Gypsum Industries Association before the U. S. District 
Court, a consent decree was entered by which the parties were ordered to 
dissolve the association and were enjoined from doing anything forbidden by 
the anti-trust laws. They were then given permission to maintain a non- 
profit-making corporation for the general welfare of the members, which was 
to be limited to the following activities: 

, 1. To advance and promote use of gypsum products. 

2. To deal with engineering and trade problems incident tc the industry. 

8. To carry on educational work pertinent to the industry. 

4. To furnish traffic information and to assist in transportation problems 
incident to the industry. 

5. To deal with improved methods of plant and mine operation, sanitation, 
labor, plant, and mine development, and methods of accounting. 

6. To maintain a credit bureau to furnish credit information. 
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The things prohibited by the injunction included about all the usual practices 
of combinations in restraint of trade. 


5. INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES.—It has been found possible to 
effect practical corporate combination by having common directors. A majority 
of common directors is not required for this purpose, but one or two in common 
are enough to enable two or more corporations effectively to act together to 
raise prices, restrain competition, and create a monopoly. At times a carefully 
worked out plan of interlocking directors has been carried out, resulting in a 
smoothly working combination. In other cases, the same result has happened 
almost incidentally where men engaged in similar business have become inter- 
ested in several corporations conducting like undertakings. 

To prevent this practice, the Clayton Act of 1914 prohibited directors and 
officers in banks and other financial institutions under the federal laws, with 
deposits and capital assets in excess of $5,000,000, from serving on any other 
similar bank or other financial institution, and prohibited any private banker 
or officer in a state bank or trust company from being a director in any United 
States banking association. 

The Act also provided that no person should be a director in any two or more 
corporations in whole or in part engaged in interstate commerce, if any such 
corporation should have a working capital of over $1,000,000. 

This eliminates forming corporate combinations on a scale large enough to 
be effective in regulating prices or creating monopolies. 


6. CONSOLIDATION.—A consolidation or merger of corporations is 
effected by any of the following four methods: 


1. Two or more corporations may be consolidated by statutory procedure 
in states where laws for the purpose have been enacted. 


Such consolidation can be secured only where the statutes prescribe a way. 
It is the legal method of effecting a consolidation or merger. When this method 
is followed there is one new corporation which includes in itself all of the rights 
and property of the merged corporations. Railroads and other public utility 
corporations often combine by this statutory procedure. Ordinary business 
and manufacturing corporations can usually accomplish the same end by simpler 
procedure. 

In nearly all states the laws provide for consolidation of non-competing 
railroads. Such statutes usually apply only to corporations engaged in the 
same or similar businesses. For instance, a non-competing gas company 
and an electric light company would be allowed to consolidate. In such 
cases it is usually specified that a majority, or two-thirds or three-fourths of 
the stockholders of each railroad or other public utility, must vote in favor of 
such a consolidation. In many states dissenting stockholders can require the 
corporation to buy their stock at an appraised valuation. If there is no statu- 
tory form for consolidation it can be authorized by unanimous vote of all 
stockholders. 

Usual procedure for statutory consolidation is as follows: 


(a) Agreement as to terms by directors of consolidating corporations. 

(b) Submission of such agreement to stockholders of consolidating cor- 
porations at duly assembled meetings. 

(c) Assent of stockholders by statutory majority. 

(d) Filing of certified copies of the agreement and of the vote in its favor 
in the same offices in which the original charter of each of the con- 
solidated companies was filed. 
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2. One corporation may purchase the entire assets of one or more corpor- 
ations. 


This makes it comparatively easy to combine ordinary business and manu- 
facturing corporations. When desired to consolidate one or more existing 
corporations, it is possible to use one of the organizations as the permanent 
corporation, which buys up the assets of the one or more other corporations. 
It is also not costly to organize a new corporation to supplant all of the cor- 
porations to be consolidated. 

When an ordinary corporation is to be absorbed into a consolidated corpora- 
tion in this manner, it is necessary in most states that its stockholders unani- 
mously agree to the sale. This often occasions no little trouble, as some stock- 
holders are likely to object and refuse to sell their shares at a reasonable price. 
Some diplomacy is required in such cases, as there is no legal way to compel a 
stockholder to sell out or to vote to sell the corporate assets. When such a 
sale has been consummated, the corporation that has sold out may divide the 
price received among its stockholders and then dissolve. The price in such 
cases is usually wholly or in part in stock or other securities of the purchasing 
company; if these are divided out, those who receive the dividends become 
stockholders in the new company and there is usually no reason for keeping up 
the old company. This method, varied to suit the circumstances, is a practical 
method of consolidation or merger that can be used whenever all stockholders 
agree to it. 


3. One corporation may lease the entire property of one or more cor- 
porations. 


In case of a lease the old corporation may continue an inactive existence 
merely, receiving its rentals and paying them out in dividends to its stock- 
holders. Sometimes the terms of the lease will be the guaranty of an assured 
dividend on the outstanding stock of the lessor corporation. 


4. Consolidation may be effected by the use of a holding company. 


When it is desired to secure unity of operations between two corporations, 
it may be attained by common ownership of a majority of the stock in each. 
This controlling stock may be held by one individual, by a partnership, by 
trustees, or by a holding corporation; the effect is the same. If this common 
control is exercised to enhance prices, to restrain competition and create a 
monopoly, or for any purpose forbidden by law, it may be destroyed by the 
proper legal proceedings. . So long as it is used for legitimate purposes, it will 
not be disturbed. 


REORGANIZATION.—When a corporation has become insolvent or finan- 
cially embarrassed, but it has a name, property, franchises, trade-marks, or 
good-will worth saving, some effort is usually made to reorganize it. The 
term is a ioose one and may be applied to any form of consolidation that has 
been described, or to an increase of stock to be sold for enough to clear its 
debts and allow it to start anew. It is in many cases necessary to get the 
creditors to agree to some adjustment or postponement of their claims. If this 
cannot be done some of the larger stockholders may raise enough money to buy 
in the assets of the corporation when they go at forced sale and then organize 
anew corporation. This new corporation has really no connection with the old. 
Sometimes such procedure is resorted to fraudulently, the corporation being 
deliberately allowed to become involved for the purpose of freezing out minority 
stockholders. 
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Corporate Forms 
Form 1. Charter 


CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION 
of the 
HOLLIS BAKERY 


First—The name of this corporation is 


“Hoxiiis BAKERY” 


Second—The location of its principal office in the State of Delaware is to be in the 
City of Wilmington, County of New Castle. The agent in charge thereof is James L. 
MacPherson. 

Third—The objects and purposes for which this corporation is formed are to do any 
and all of the things herein set forth, as fully and to the same extent as natural persons 
might or could do, and in any part of the world, viz.: 


(a) To manufacture, buy, sell, pack, prepare, and generally to deal in and with 
breads, biscuits, crackers, cakes, Italian paste, confectionery, cereals, coffees, teas, 
dried fruits, and foods and food products, and materials of all kinds, either raw or 
manufactured, that may be used in foods and food products, or for the packing, 
adapting, preparing, or preserving of such foods, or food products; and generally 
to mix, adapt, refine, prepare, preserve, manufacture, and dispose of all such 
goods, wares, merchandise, and materials, either in original packages or in such 
cans, jars, boxes, cartons, or other containing packages as may be found necessary 
or desirable. 

(b) To purchase, lease, or otherwise acquire lands, buildings, tenements, and 
factories, in Delaware or elsewhere, for the plants, offices, workshops, warehouses, 
laboratories, and manufactories of the Company, and to purchase, lease, or other- 
wise acquire tools, implements, engines, machinery, apparatus, fixtures, and con- 
veniences of all kinds, for the manufacture, manipulation, preparation, preserva- 
tion, packing, and handling of the materials and products of-the Company. 

(c) To apply for, obtain, purchase, lease, or otherwise avquire, and to register, 
hold, own, and use any and all trademarks, trade secrets, processes, formulas, in- 
ventions, and improvements capable of being used in connection with the work of 
the Company, whether secured under letters patent in the United States or else- 
where or otherwise; and to use, operate, and manufacture under the same, and to 
sell, assign, grant licenses in respect of, or otherwise dispose of and turn the same 
to the account and profit of the Company. 

(d) To do any and all things set forth in this certificate as objects, purposes, 
powers, or otherwise to the same extent and as fully as natural persons might do, 
and in any part of the world, as principals, agents, contractors, trustees, or other- 
wise, and either alone or in company with others. 

(e) To have offices, conduct its business, and promote its objects within and with- 
out the State of Delaware, in other States, the District of Columbia, the territories 
and colonial dependencies of the United States, and in foreign countries, without 
restriction as to place or amount. 


Fourth—The amount of the total authorized capital stock of this corporation is Five 
Hundred Thousand Dollars ($500,000), divided into Five Thousand (5,000) Shares of 
the par value of One Hundred Dollars ($100) each. 

The amount of capital stock with which this corporation will commence business is 
the sum of One Thousand Dollars ($1,000). 
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Fifth—The names and places of residence of each of the original subscribers to the 
capital stock, and the number of shares subscribed for by each, are as follows: 


= NO. OF 

NAMES RESIDENCES SHARDS 
Henry A. Hoiiis Cincinnati, Ohio 3 
Joun H. Mason i ws 3 
FranK MENCKEN es ka 4 


Sixth—The existence of this corporation is to be perpetual. 

Seventh—The private property of the stockholders shall not be subject to the payment 
of corporate debts to any extent whatever. 

Eighth—In furtherance, and not in limitation of the powers conferred by statute, 
the Board of Directors are expressly authorized: 


To make, alter, amend, and repeal the by-laws; to fix the amount to be reserved 
for working capital, and to authorize and causeto be executed mortgages and liens, 
without limit as to amount, upon the property and franchises of this corporation. 

With the consent in writing, and pursuant to a vote of the holders of a majority 
of the capital stock issued and outstanding, to dispose in any manner of the whole 
property of this corporation. 

To determine from time to time whether and to what extent the accounts and 
books of this corporation, or any of them, shall be open to the inspection of the 
stockholders; and no stockholder shall have any right of inspecting any account, 
or book, or document of this corporation, except as conferred by law, or the by-laws, 
or by resolution of th e stockholders. 


The stockholders and directors shall have power to hold their meetings and keep 
the books, documents, and papers of the corporation outside of the State of Delaware, 
at such places as may be from time to time designated by the by-laws or by resolution 
of the stockholders or directors, except as otherwise required by the laws of Delaware. 

It is the intention that the objects, purposes, and powers specified in the third para- 
graph hereof shall, except where otherwise specified in said paragraph, be nowise limited 
or restricted by reference to or inference from the terms of any other clause or paragraph 
in this certificate of incorporation, but that the objects, purposes, and powers, specified 
in the third paragraph and in each of the clauses or paragraphs of this charter shall be 
regarded as independent objects, purposes, and powers. 

We, the undersigned, being all the original subscribers to the capital stock herein- 
before named, for the purpose of forming a corporation under the laws of the State of 
Delaware, do make, file, and record this certificate, and do hereby certify that the facts 
herein stated are true; and we have accordingly hereunto set our respective hands and 


seals, this sixteenth day of January, A. D. 19—. 
Henry A. Houus [SEAL] 


Joun H. Mason [spa] 
, FraNK Mpncken  [SBAL] 


In presence of 
JAMES BEHRENS 
Samvue. S. MILupr 


State or DELAWARE 4 
County or New Castun{**” 


Be It Remembered, that on this sixteenth day of January, A. D. 19—, personally 
came before me, Howard Franklin, a Notary Public in and for the county and state 
aforesaid, Henry A. Hollis, John H. Mason, and Frank Mencken, parties to the fore- 
going certificate of incorporation, known to me personally to be such, and severally 
acknowledged the said certificate to be the act and deed of the signers respectively, 
and that the facts therein stated are truly set forth. 


Given under my hand and seal of office the day and year aforesaid. 
Howarpb FRANKLIN, 


Notary Public 


NOTARIAL 
SEAL 
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Form 2. By-Laws 


EE 


BY-LAWS 
of the 
COLLINWOOD MOTORS COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


ArTICcLE I. Stock 


1. Certificates of Stock shall be issued in numerical order from the stock certificate 
book to each stockholder of record whose stock has been paid in full, be signed by the 
President and Treasurer, and be sealed by the Secretary with the corporate seal. A 
record of each certificate issued shall be kept on the stub thereof. 

2. Transfers of Stock shall be made only upon the books of the Company, and before 
a new certificate is issued the old certificate must be surrendered for cancellation. The 
stock books of the Company shall be closed for transfer twenty days before general 
elections and ten days before dividend days. 

3. The Treasury Stock of the Company shall consist of such issued and outstanding 
stock of the Company as may be donated to the Company or otherwise acquired, and 
shall be held subject to disposal by the Board of Directors. Such stock shall neither 
vote nor participate in dividends while held by the Company. 


ARTICLE II. StocKHOLDERS 


1. The Annual Meeting of the stockholders of this Company shall be held in the 
principal office of the Company, in New York City, on the second Monday in January 
of each year, at 3 p.m. if not a legal holiday, but if a legal holiday, then on the next 
business day following. 

2. Special Meetings of the stockholders may be called at the principal office of the 
Company at any time by resolution of the Board of Directors, or upon written request 
of stockholders holding one-third of the outstanding stock. 

3. Notice of Meetings, written or printed, shall be prepared and mailed to the last 
known post-office address of each stockholder not less than ten days before any regular 
or special meeting of stockholders, and if for a special meeting, such notice shall state 
the object or objects thereof. No failure of or irregularity of notice of any regular meet- 
ing shall invalidate such meeting or any proceeding thereat. 

4. A Quorum at any meeting of the stockholders shall consist of a majority of the 
voting stock of the Company, represented in person or by proxy. A majority of such 
quorum shall decide any question that may come before the meeting. 

5. The Election of Directors shall be held at the annual meeting of stockholders, 
and shall, after the first election, be conducted by two inspectors of election, appointed 
by the President for that purpose. The election shall be by ballot and each stockholder 
of record shall be entitled to cast one vote for each share of stock held by him. 


6. The Order of Business at the annual meeting, and, as far as possible, at all other 
meetings of the stockholders, shall be: 


1. Calling of roll 

. Proof of due notice of meeting 

. Reading and disposal of any unapproved minutes 
Annual reports of officers and committees 

. Election of directors 

Unfinished business 

. New business 

. Adjournment 


CONIA TP wh 


ArTIcLE III. Directors 


1 The Business and Property of the Company shall be managed by a Board of five 
Directors, who shall be stockholders of the Company and who shall be elected annually 
by ballot by the stockholders for the term of one vear, and shall serve until the election 
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and acceptance of their duly qualified successors. Any vacancies may be filled by the 
Board for the unexpired term. Directors shall receive no compensation for their 
services as such. 

2. The Regular Meetirgs of the Board of Directors shall be held in the principal 
office of the Company in New York City on the third Tuesday of each month, at 3 p.m. 
if not a legal holiday, but if a legal holiday, then on the next business day following. 

3. Special Meetings of the Board of Directors may be held in the principal office 
of the Company in New York City at any time on call of the President, or of any three 
members of the Board, or may be held at any time and place without notice, by unani- 
mous written consent of all the members, or with the presence and participation of all 
members at such meeting. 

4. Notices of both regular and special meetings, save when held by unanimous con- 
sent or participation, shall be mailed by the Secretary to each member of the Board 
not less than five days before any such meeting, and notices of special meetings shall 
state the purposes thereof. No failure or irregularity of notice of any regular meeting 
shall invalidate such meeting or any proceeding thereat. 

5. A Quorum at any meeting shall consist of a majority of the entire membership 
of the Board. A majority of such quorum shall decide any question that may come 
before the meeting. 

6. Officers of the Company shall be elected by ballot by the Board of Directors at 
their first meeting after the election of Directors each year. If any office becomes vacant 
during the year, the Board of Directors shall fill the same for the unexpired term. The 
Board of Directors shall fix the compensation of the officers and agents of the Company. 

e The Order of Business at any regular or special meeting of the Board of Directors 
shall be: 


Reading and disposal of any unapproved minutes 
Reports of officers and committees 

. Unfinished business 

New business 

. Adjournment 


SUR CoN ee 


ARTICLE IV. OFrricers 


1. The Officers of the Company shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, 
and a Treasurer, who shall be elected for one year and shall hold office until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualify. The position of Secretary and Treasurer may be united 
in one person. 

2. The President shall preside at all meetings, shall have general supervision of the 
affairs of the Company, shall sign or countersign all certificates of stock, contracts, and 
other instruments of the Company authorized by the Board of Directors, except as 
otherwise directed by the board; shall make such reports to the Directors and stockhold- 
ers as he may deem necessary or as may be required of him, and perform all such other 
duties as are incident to his office or are properly required of him by the Board cf 
Directors. In the absence or disability of the President, the Vice-President shall 
exercise all his functions. ' 

3. The Secretary shall issue notices for all meetings of stockholders and directors, 
shall keep their minutes, shall have charge of the seal and the corporate books, shall 
sign, with the President, such instruments as require such signature, and shall make 
such repcrts and perform such other duties as are incident to his office, or are properly 
required of him by the Board of Directors. 

4, The Treasurer shall have the custody of all moneys and securities of the Company 
and shall keep regular books of account and balance the same each month. He shall 
sign or countersign such instruments as require his signature, shall perform all duties 
incident to his office or that are properly required of him by the Board, and shall give 
bond for the faithful performance of his duties in such sum and with such sureties as 
may be required by the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE V. DivIDENDS AND FINANCE 


1. Dividends shall be declared from the surplus profits of the Company at such 
times as the Board of Directors shall direct, and no dividend shall be declared that will 
impair the capital of the Company, 
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2. The Moneys of the Company shall be deposited in the name of the Company in 
such banks or trust companies as the Board of Directors shall designate, and shall be 
drawn out by checks signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the President. 


ARTICLE VI. SEAL 


1. The Corporate Seal of the Company shall consist of two concentric circles between 
which is the name of the Company and in the center shall be inscribed ‘‘ Incorporated 
1923, New Jersey,” and such seal, as impressed on the margin hereof, shall be the 
corpcrate seal of the Company. 


ARTICLE VII. AMENDMENTS 


1. These By-Laws may be amended, repealed or altered, in whole or in part, by a 
majority vote of the whole outstanding stock of the Company, at any regular meeting 
of the stockholders, or at any special meeting where such action has been announced 
in the call and notice of such meeting. 

2. The Board of Directors shall not alter or repeal any by-laws adopted by the stock- 
holders of the Company, but may adopt additional by-laws in harmony therewith. 


Form 3. Subscription Blank 


THE CORD-TREAD TIRE COMPANY 
175 Montgomery St. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


To be Incorporated under the Laws of New Jersey 
for the Manufacture of Automobile Tires 
By Frank Auston, JOHN STONE, AND Howarp CoLE 


Capital Stock ..: cc er. $500,000 
Bhareshs.t cero. $10 each 
Trnerepy, subscribe fre... oan on shares of the capital stock of the Cord-Tread 


Tire Company at the par value thereof, and agree to pay Twenty-Five Per Cent (25%) 
of such subscription on demand of the Treasurer as soon as said Company is incorpo- 
rated, and Twenty-Five Per Cent (25%) on demand of the Treasurer of the Company 
at any time after ninety days from the incorporation of said Company; the remainder 
of said subscription to be paid at such times and in such amounts, not exceeding ten 


per cent of said subscription in any one month, as may be required by the Board of Di- 
rectors of said Company. 


Dated at 


The right is reserved to reject or prorate any or all subscription 


_ FF -_-'''"1010"—0W90"_OD—n— SSeS 


The reservation of the right to reject or prorate subscriptions enables the 
parties in control to exclude undesirable subscribers and also to scale or reject 
applications in case of oversubscriptions. 
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Form 6. Stock Certificate—No-Par-Value Shares , 


No. 35 100 Shares 
Incorporated under the Laws of 


the State of Delaware 
KINSEY-MORGAN MOTORS COMPANY 


C Sg Common Stock, 10,000 shares without nominal or par value 
APITAL STOCE) Preferred Stock, 1,000 shares of $100 each 
Full-paid and Non-assessable 


Tus 1s To Certiry that Henry P. Williams is the owner of One Hundred Shares of 
the no-par-value Common Stock of the Kinsey-Morgan Motors Company, transferable 
on the books of the Company by the owner thereof in person or by duly authorized 
attorney, upon surrender of this certificate properly indorsed. 


CORPORATE Witness the Seal of the Company and the signatures of its duly 
SEAL authorized officers this tenth day of January, 19—. 
Howarp McAtpin, 


President 


Frank W. KINSEY, 
Treasurer 


The following assignment is complete, the parts which have been filled in 
being indicated by parentheses: 


Form 7. Assignment of Stock 


For Value Received, (I) hereby sell and transfer unto (John J. McMillan of New York 
City, Twenty-five) Shares of the Capital Stock represented by the within Certificate, 
and do hereby irrevocably constitute and appoint (Harry S. Gunnison) my attorney 
to transfer the said stock on the books of the within named Company with full power 
of substitution in the premises. 

Dated (March 2, 19—) (Howarp 8S. ALLEN) 
In presence of 

(Anna H. MARSHALL) 


Usually the secretary of the company is designated as the attorney who is to 
make the transfer on the books of the company, though any other suitable 
person might be named instead. 


Form 8. Call for First Meeting of Stockholders 


THE BARSTOW MOTOR CORPORATION 


CaLL AND WAIvER or NorTIcHE 
FOR 
FIRST MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS 


* We, the undersigned, being all of the incorporators of the above-named corporation 
and all of the subscribers to its capital stock entitled to notice of said meeting, do 
hereby call the first meeting of the stockholders of said corporation to be held in the 
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office of George H. Madison, 845 Broad St., Newark, New Jersey, at 3 p.M., on the 5th 
day of January, 19—, for the purpose of receiving charter, adopting by-laws, electing 
directors, considering and acting upon a proposal for the issue of the capital stock of 
the corporation in exchange for property, and the transaction of all such other business 
as may be necessary or convenient in connection with the organization of said corporation, 
and we do hereby waive all requirements as to notice or publication of the time, place 
and purposes of this first meeting and do consent to the transaction thereat of any and 
all business pertaining to the affairs of the Company. 
Dated Newark, N. J., December 28, 19—. 
(Signatures of all Incorporators) 


This call and waiver must be signed by every person entitled to be present 
at the meeting, although the presence of any person not signing the waiver 
would be held in itself to be a waiver of notice and an acceptance of the call. 


Form 9. Minutes of Stockholders’ First Meeting 


THE BARSTOW MOTOR CORPORATION 


of New Jersey 


MINUTES OF FIRST MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS 
Held January 5, 19— 


Pursuant to written call and waiver of notice signed by all of the incorporators, the 
first meeting of stockholders of the Barstow Motor Corporation was held in the office 
of George H. Madison, 845 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey, at 3 o’clock in the after- 
fvoon, on the 5th day of January, 19—. 

The meeting was called to order by Howard Milliken, and on motion, George H. 
Barstow was appointed Chairman of the meeting and Sargent Davis was appointed 
its Secretary. 

The Secretary presented and read the call and waiver of notice pursuant to which 
the meeting was held. On motion it was ordered to be entered in the Minute Book 
following the minutes of the meeting. 

The proxy of Frank Harris appointing James C. McCormick his representative was 
presented, and was ordered to be filed. 

There were present in person: 


NAMES NO. OF SHARES 
George H. Barstow 
Howard Milliken 
Saerent WDaviss occ ctee eine eter 
Wilson P. Noble 


There were present by proxy: 


ao 


NAMB NAME OF PROXY NO. OF SHARES 
Frank Harris James C. McCormick 1 


The Chairman presented a certified copy of the Certificate of Incorporation and stated 
that the original had been recorded in the office of the Clerk of Essex County on the 
3rd day of January, 19—, and was filed in the office of the Secretary of State at Trenton, 
on the 4th day of January, 19—, and that the organization tax, and statutory filing 
and recording fees have been duly paid. On motion it wa; ordered that the said Cer- 
tificate of Incorporation be entered on the first pages of the Book of Minutes. 

The Secretary presented a form of By-Laws prepared by counsel for the Company, 
which was read article by article, and as a whole unanimously adopted and ordered to 
be entered in the Book of Minutes immediately following Certificate of Incorporation 
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The Chairman announced that the next business in order was the election of seven 
directors as provided in the By-Laws, and thereupon appointed Messrs. Harold Conrow 
and John Miner inspectors. Said inspectors then proceeded to open the polls and re- 
ceive ballots. All the stockholders present in person or by proxy having voted, the 
inspectors reported that ballots were cast as follows: 


FOR DIRECTORS VOTES 
Georrerkts Darstowepe cee oe eee 5 
Howard: Milbkenze7'. 260% MONA Sort: 5 
Bargcnt: Daview caret mes 5 
Wilsomt tT: NObDIGn aera sae eras oes 5 
Prank Pease | tee seem MT ee te eee ons ony ee 5 
Harvey: Crawiord crap ete ace aaruses, us ceiect 4 5 
Billie, © Sherma nce, ete leas ce sisi ike 5 


and that the gentlemen named were therefore duly elected directors of the Company. 
It was ordered that the report of the inspectors be entered in the Minute Book follow- 
ing the minutes of the meeting. 

On motion duly made and seconded, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 


Resotvep, That the principal office of this Company in the State of New Jersey 
shall be at No. 845 Broad Street, Newark, and the agent in charge upon whom 
process may be served, shall be George H. Madison. 


The Secretary presented a waiver of notice of assessment and of the time and place 
of payment thereof signed by all the incorporators. The waiver was ordered to be 
entered in the Minute Book following the minutes of the meeting. 

The Secretary presented a proposal from George P. Willis of Montclair, New Jersey, 
offering to assign to the Company in exchange for its entire common stock, the United 
States letters patent granted him for motors of the internal combustion type, together 
with his agreement to assign to the Company any future inventions or improvements 
made by him in motors of the internal combustion type. 

Said proposal was ordered received and the following resolution in regard thereto 
was moved, seconded and unanimously adopted: 


WuereEas, George P. Willis, for and in consideration of the issue to his order of 
the entire common stock of this Company of the par value of Two Hundred Thou- 
sand Dollars ($200,000), has offered to sell and assign to this Company the United 
States right for his improvements in motors of the internal combustion type, to- 
gether with his agreement to assign to the company all future improvements and 
inventions in motors of the internal combustion type, all as set forth in his written 
proposal submitted to this meeting; and 

Wuereas, It appears to the stockholders of this Company that such property 
is necessary for the business and lawful purposes of the Company, and that the 
same is of the reasonable value of Two Hundred Thousand Dollars ($200,000) ; 

Now, Tuererore, Bre Ir Resotvep, That the Board of Directors of this Com- 
pany be and hereby are authorized and empowered and directed to accept the said 
proposition and to issue the said common stock of this Company in exchange for 
the said letters patent and agreement of the said George P. Willis. 

There being no further business, the meeting was declared adjourned. 
Grorace H. Barstow, Sare@pnt Davis, 
Chairman Secretary 


In pursuance of the motions of the preceding minutes, the following forms are entered 
in the minutes: 
. Certificate of Incorporation 
By-Laws 
. Call and Waiver of Notice 
. Report of Inspectors of Election 
. Waiver of Notice of Assessment 


OR WON 


SarceytT Davis, 
Secretary 
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Important instruments received during the course of a meeting are frequently 
ordered embodied in the minutes or entered in the minute book immediately 
following the minutes. There is no legal objection to either arrangement. 
The minutes are, however, clearer and more closely connected when the instru- 
ments are appended instead of being brought into the body of the minutes. 


Form 10. Call for First Directors’ Meeting 


CALL FOR FIRST MEETING OF DIRECTORS 
of the 
BARSTOW MOTOR CORPORATION 


We, the undersigned, Directors of the Barstow Motor Corporation, hereby call the 
first meeting of the Directors of said Company to be held in the office of George H. 
Madison, at 4 p.m. on the 5th day of January, 19—, for the purpose of electing officers 
acting upon a proposal to assign property to the Company in exchange for stock, and 
doing all such other things as may be necessary or desirable in connection with the 
organization of the Company and the promotion of its business. 

(Signatures of all directors) 

New York City, 

December 30, 19—. 


At this first meeting of directors, officers are to be elected and various details 
connected with the commencement of the corporate business are to be attended 
to, including the taking over or purchase of property to be acquired by the 
new corporation. The following minutes are of a New J ersey corporation and 
comply with the requirements of that state. They may easily be adapted to 
meet requirements of other states. 


Form 11. Minutes of Directors’ First Meeting 


THE BARSTOW MOTOR CORPORATION 


of New Jersey 


MINUTES OF FIRST MEETING OF DIRECTORS 
Held January 5, 19— 


Pursuant to written call and waiver of notice, the Board of Directors of The Barstow 
Motor Corporation held its first meeting in the office of George H. Madison, 845 Broad 
Street, Newark, New Jersey, at 4 p.m., on the 5th day of January, 19—. 

Howard Milliken called the meeting to order and on motion, George H. Barstow was 
appointed Chairman, and Sargent Davis was appointed Secretary of the meeting. 

There were present: 


George H. Barstow 
Howard Milliken 
Sargent Davis 
Wilson P. Noble 
Harvey Crawford 
Ellis C. Sherman 


constituting a quorum of the Board, Absent: Frank Harris, 
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The Secretary presented the call and waiver of notice signed by all the Directors, 
pursuant to which the meeting was held. It was ordered spread upon the Minute Book 
immediately following the minutes of the meeting. 

The Chairman announced the first business in order to be the election of officers to 
serve for the remainder of the corporate year and until the election of their successors, 
and appointed Messrs. Howard Milliken and Ellis C. Sherman tellers to conduct the 
election. The votes of those present were duly cast by ballot, resulting in the unani- 
mous election of the following officers: 


President....................George H. Barstow 
Vice-President: i. ote ee iss eetiet Frank Harris 
Secretarysh. 3G; eae ree ae ee Sargent Davis 
‘Treasurer ioe. 22. ee Harvey Crawford 


It was ordered that the Secretary be sworn and subscribe a written oath of office, 
and that said oath be spread upon the Minute Book immediately following the minutes 
of the present meeting. The Secretary thereupon took said oath and entered upon the 
discharge of his duties. 

It was ordered that the Treasurer give bond as provided in the by-laws, in the sum 
of Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000), the form and sureties of same to be approved by 
the Board of Directors. The Treasurer thereupon submitted a bond signed by himself 
as principal and by the Fidelity Surety Ccmpany of Maryland as surety. The bond 
as presented was approved and ordered to be filed in the custody of the Secretary of 
the Company. 

tp motion duly made and seconded the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Company be authorized to lease an office 
for the use of the Company at 80 Broadway, New York City, the rental thereof 
not to exceed One Hundred and Fifty Dollars ($150) per month, and that the 
meetings of the Board of Directors be from time to time held there or at the desig- 
nated office of the Company in the State of New Jersey as the Board of Directors 
may direct. 

Resotvep, That the Treasurer be and hereby is authorized and instructed to 
open an account for the Company with the Irving National Bank of New York 
City, and to deposit therein all funds of the Company coming into his possession, 
such account to be in the name of the Company and funds deposited therein to be 
withdrawn only by check signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Presi- 
dent. 

ReEsoLtveD, That certificates for common and preferred stock as submitted to the 
Board and identified by the signature of the President, be and hereby are adopted 
as the stock certificates of the Company, and that the same be spread on the pages 
of the Minute Book immediately following the minutes of the present meeting. 

Resotvep, That the Secretary be instructed to procure Five Hundred (500) 
certificates of common stock and Five Hundred (500) certificates of preferred stock 
in form as adopted, also a corporate seal as provided in the by-laws, and in addition 
thereto such records, stock and transfer books, books of account, and stationery 
and office supplies as may seem necessary for the proper conduct of the Company’s 
operations and business 

REsotveD, That the Treasurer be hereby authorized and instructed to pay from . 
the Company funds all expenses properly incurred in connecticn with the incorpora- 
tion of the Company, the total of such payments not to exceed Hight Hundred 
Dollars ($800). 

ResotveD, That an assessment of One Hundred Per Cent (100%) be levied upon 
the shares of stock subscribed for by the incorporators as shown by the certificate 
of incorporation. 

Resotvep, That the Secretary prepare the certificate of election of directors and - 
officers required by the New Jersey statutes, and that the proper officers of the 
Company execute and file the same in the office of the Secretary of State of New 
Jersey within thirty days from date, and that a copy thereof be spread upon the 
Minute Book immediately following the minutes of the present meeting. 
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The President then brought to the attention of the meeting (1) the written proposal | 
of Mr. George P. Willis of Montclair, New Jersey, to transfer and assign his patents — 
for improvements in motors of tbe internal combustion type to the Company, together 
with an agreement to assign all future inventions and improvements in motors of the 
internal combustion type made by him, in exchange, and full payment for the entire 
common stock of the Company; and (2) the resolution of the stockholders approving 
said proposal and instructing the Board of Directors to accept the same. 

Mr. Willis’ proposal was ordered received and spread upon the Minute Book immedi- 
ately following the minutes of the meeting, and on motion duly made and seconded 
the following resolution relating thereto was unanimously adopted. 


Wuereas, The.Patents and agreement offered by George P. Willis in exchange 
for the entire common stock cf this Company is adjudged by this Board to be of 
the reasonable value of Two Hundred Thousand Dollars ($200,000) and to be 
necessary for the use and lawful purposes of this Company: 

Now, THEREFORE, Be Ir Resotvep, That the said proposed assignment of 
Letters Patent and the agreement for the assignment of future rights and patents 
in exchange for the entire common stock of this Company, as set forth in the said 
proposition of George P. Willis and spread upon the Minute Book of this Company 
is hereby accepted and the proper officers of the Company are hereby authorized 
and instructed toreceive the duly executed assignments and agreements of said 
George P. Willis in form approved by counsel for the Company, and to issue in 
exchange ‘therefor the entire common stock of the Company consisting of Two 
Thousand (2,000) Shares of the par value of One Hundred Dollars ($100) per 
share, to such person or persons as may be designated by the written orders of the 
said George P. Willis, and to do all other things necessary and convenient to con- 
summate the said exchange and issue of stock for property. 


There being no further business, the meeting was adjourned. 


SaRGENT Davis, 


Secretary 
Gerorce H. Barstow, 


President 


In pursuance of the motions of the preceding minutes, the following forms 
are hereunto appended: 


1. Call and Waiver of Notice 

2. Secretary’s Oath of Office. 

&, Report to Secretary of State. 1 

4. Forms of Stock Certificates—Common and Preferred 

5. Written Proposal of George P. Willis to Exchange Patents for the Common Stock 
of the Company. 


SarRGENT Davis, 


Secretary 
Form 12. Notice of Annual Meeting 
HARMON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
765 Main Street, Dover, Delaware 
May 1, 19— 


Mr. Francis H. Jamieson, 

336 Ocean Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Dear Sir: 

You are hereby notified that the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Harmon 
Publishing Company will be held at the office of the Company in Dover, Delaware, 
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on Tuesday, May 15, 1923, at 10 a.m., for the elections of five Directors for the ensuing 
year and for the transaction of such other business as may come before the. meeting. 
The stock transfer books of the Company will be closed at 3 p.m., May 5, 19—, and 
remain closed until 10 a.m., May 16, 19—. 
Respectfully, 
James H. Howarp, 
Secretary 


Notice of the annual meeting must be sent out in accordance with the require- 
ments of the by-laws. 


Form 13. Outline Minutes for Annual Meeting 


HARMON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MINUTES OF ANNUAL MEETING 
Held May 15, 19— \ 


Meeting called to order at.......... KM; DY oe oe noe bide ree ee ate le ee 
who presided over meeting. Officiating Secretary.............00c cece ence eee eens 
IPresentsAb MECN G IIb PELEOW 5). 05. hse care ie & ae Ale i tase calle wip 4 ote level at Shares. By 
AOS SRS ROMERO RC a tn NEA IE Shares, !o-Potalyie.. tire eee. Shares. Necessary for 


quorum, 751 Shares. 

Copy of notice of meeting submitted with Secretary’s certificate of due service at- 
tached. Ordered spread upon minutes. 

Minutés.of;previous;mecting read) Andis ici cid .icnd oPole siete Zul d wate ASS G Fiabe Eh Bielalel ee 


Annual Reports: 
President’s 
Treasurer’s 
Special 


Election of Directors. Nominated: 


Results: 
New business: 


At the expiration of the specified term the following proxy becomes null and 
void without formal revocation or other action on the part of the maker. 


Form 14. Proxy—Time Limited 


PROXY 


I, the undersigned, do hereby constitute and appoint Henry M. Williams my true 
and lawful attorney to represent me at all meetings of the stockholders of the Carney 
Falls Power Company held on or prior to the 16th day of June, 19—, and do hereby. 


= | 
/ 
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authorize and empower him for me and in my name and stead to vote at such meetings © 
upon the stock now standing in my name on the books of said Company, and I hereby | 
grant my said attorney all the power at said meetings that I should myself possess if 
personally present thereat. 
Witness my signature and seal this lst day of February, 19—. 
SamMuEL B. Fremont [L. 8.] 
In the presence of 
J. J. MasreRson 


Form 15. Revocation of Proxy - 


REVOCATION OF PROXY 


Know Autu MEN By THESE PRESENTS: 

That I, the undersigned, do hereby revoke and annul any and all proxies or powers 
of attorney heretofore given by me, authorizing or empowering any person or persons 
to represent me, or vote in my name and stead cr act for me in any way whatsoever at 
any meeting or meetings of the stockholders of the Carney Falls Power Company. 

Witness my signature and seal this 10th day of May, 19—. 
DanteL H. Ronatps  [b. 8.] 
In the presence of 
Joun H. Dunn 


The foregoing revocation of outstanding proxies is sweeping in its terms. 
If some particular proxy is to be excepted from the general revocation, such 
proxy may be specifically reserved, or otherwise the revocation may itself be 
limited by its terms to the one or more proxies to be revoked, in which case any 
other outstanding proxies are not affected. 

The following is a simple form of resolution authorizing the treasurer to open 
a bank account. It should be certified before submission to the bank. 


Form 16. Directors’ Resolution to Open Bank Account 


Resotvep, That the Treasurer be and hereby is authorized and instructed to open 
an account for the Company with the Irving National Bank of New York City, and 
to deposit therein all funds of the Company coming into his possession, such account 
to be in the name of the Company and funds deposited therein to be withdrawn only 
by check signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the President. 


Form 17. Directors’ Resolution Authorizing Contract 


Resotvep, That the President and Secretary be and hereby are authorized and 
instructed to enter into a Contract with the Wilbur Collins Construction Company on 
behalf of this corporation, for the erection of a power house, the construction of said 
power house to be in accordance with the plans and specifications on file in the office 
of this corporation, and the cost thereof not to exceed Twenty-Five Thousand Dollars 
($25,000), payment thereof to be made as set forth in the written proposition heretofore 
submitted to this corporation by the said Wilbur Collins Construction Company. 


——————————O 
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Form 18. Dividend Notice—Common Stock 


OFFICE OF 
- AMERICAN DREDGING COMPANY 


No. 145 Broapway, New York Ciry, 
April 4, 19— 
QUARTERLY Common Srock DivipEND No. 23 

The Directors of the American Dredging Company have this day declared a dividend 

of Two Per Cent on the Common Capital Stock of the Company, payable May 15, 

19—, to stockholders of record April 28, 19—. The books of the Company for the 

transfer of Common Stock will be closed at 3 p.m., April 28, 19—, and will be reopened 
May 2, 19—. 

M. W. Erickson, 
Treasurer 


Form 19. Dividend Notice—Common and Preferred Stock 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
PREFERRED DiIvIDEND 


Common DivipEenD 


A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent., being the 92nd consecutive quarterly 
dividend, hag been declared on the Preferred Stock, payable February 15, 19—, to 
stockholders of record close of business February 1, 19—. 

A dividend of One Dollar per share, being the 70th consecutive quarterly dividend, 
has been declared on the Common Stock, payable March 31, 19—, to stockhclders of 
record close of business March 15, 19—. 

The Transfer Books will not close. 


Wetmore Hopess, 
Secretary 


When the corporate signature is affixed to important instruments, usually— 
though not necessarily—two or more official signatures are employed. The 
seal is also usually affixed even when not legally necessary. It is to be remem- 
bered that seals were used before signatures and for many years corporations 
used seals, unaccompanied by written signatures, in attestation of their accep- 
tance of the instruments to which their seals were affixed. 


’ Form 20. Corporate Signature—Formal 


WESTERN CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
By Josppx H. McCuerary, 
CORPORATE President 
SEAL FREDERICK WELLMAN, 
Secretary 
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The corporate signature may be legally affixed by any corporate official or 
agent authorized thereto by the directors or by-laws. In all current business 
however, where but one signing officer is desired, the president is usually 
designated, unless the transaction pertains specially to the department of some 
other official. 

Signatures affixed to formal instruments are customarily preceded by an 
explanatory statement termed a ‘‘testimonium clause.’’ Common forms of 
testimonium clauses follow. ; 


Form 21. Testimonium Clauses—Corporate Signature—Seal Attested 


(1) In Witness WHEREOF, the said Powell Steel Company has caused its 
corporate name to be ,hereunto subscribed by its President and 
its duly attested corporate seal to be hereunto affixed by its Secre- 
tary, all in the City of Hartford, State of Connecticut, on the 
12th day of January, 19—. 


den Powe. Sree, Company, 
SEAL By ALEXANDER H. McDoweELt, 
President 
Attest seal: 
FRANKLIN B. Lorp, 
Secretary 
(2) In Witness WueREoF, the said corporation has hereunto affixed its 


corporate signature and seal, acting through its President and 
Treasurer, duly authorized thereunto, all being done in the City, 
County, and State of New York, this Ist day of February, 19—. 
Horzick Carret CORPORATION, 
By Howarp Hortick, 


CORPORATE President 
SEAL WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
Secretary 


Form 22. Testimonium Clause—Two Corporate Signatures 


In Witness Wuereor, the said parties of the first and second parts 
have caused their respective corporate signatures and seals to be 
hereunto affixed by their duly authorized officers, in the City, 
County, and State of New York, on the day and year first above 


d written. 

cea ARLINGTON Brass Works, 

{ SEAL By Henry BRIERLY, 
President 

Attest seal: 

Joun H. Savace, 
Secretary 
om Newark Castines Company, 
SEAL By Horace D. Powers, 

President 


Attest seal: 
Henry M. Sunrsern, 
Secretary 


irene eerie ieenneane onic detedetnm merida inte meieniennaeneeememmne ed 
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Form 23. Corporate Note—By President 


$500.00 New York, April 5, 19— 


Ninety days -after date the Hillman Dredging Company promises to pay to the 
order of Howard P. Hunt the sum of Five Hundred Dollars. 
Value Received. 
HittMAan DREDGING COMPANY, 
By NATHANIEL Porter, 


President 
Payable at 
Irvine NatTionat Bank, 
New York 
Form 24. Corporate Note—By Treasurer 
$2,500.00 Boston, Mass., December 1, 19— 


Four months after date the Hanover Securities Company promises to pay to the 
order of James C. Bennett the sum of Twenty-five Hundred Dollars, with interest 
from date until paid, at the rate of Six Per Cent per annum, at the Sedgwick National 
Bank of Boston. 

Value Received. 

Hanover SEcuriTIES CoMPAny, 
By Wi.u1aM Curtiss, 
No. 725 Treasurer 
Due April 1, 19— ; 


The preceding notes are in-the simplest form. The corporate signature is 
affixed by one officer or by two as may be customary or required by by-law 
provision or directed by the board. 

When a corporate acknowledgment is taken, the notary should not be an 
officer or stockholder of the corporation. The form of acknowledgment is 
usually regulated by statute and therefore varies in almost every state. The 
following form of corporate acknowledgment is that prescribed by the statutes 
of New York. 


Form 25. Notarial Acknowledgment—New York 


Strate or New Yorxk a6 
Country or New Yorxk{:” 


On this 16th day of March in the year 19—, before me personally came John J. 
Kerry, to me known, who, being by me duly sworn, did depose and say that he resided 
in the City of New York; that he is the President of the Kerry Machine Works, the 
corporation described in and which executed the above instrument; that he knew the 
seal of said corporation; that the seal affixed to said instrument was such corporate 
seal; that it was so affixed by order of the Board of Directors of said corporation, and 
that he signed his name thereto by like order. 

Joun J. Kerry 
Sworn to before me the 
day and year aforesaid. 
(Notarial signature and seal.) 
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CORPORATE RECORDS.—Certain records are peculiar to corporate or- 
ganization. Some of these form part of the accounting records; others do not. 
In some states certain of these are specified by statute. The usual ones are: 


Minute Book Register of Transfers 
Subscription Records Stock Ledger 
Instalment Receipts Dividend Book 
Instalment Book Bond Register 


Stocks Certificate Book 


Certain of these may be specified in the by-laws. It may be advisable to 
consult both the statutes and the by-laws to. determine the requirements. 
In addition to prescribing certain books, the statutes may specify where and 
how they must be kept and what they must contain. Not all necessary records 
need be prescribed either by statutes or by-laws. The size of the corporation 
and the nature of its business must be taken into consideration in determining 
what books are necessary. It is essential that all transactions be accurately 
and systematically recorded. Small corporations sometimes employ a combi- 
nation secord, which is divided into parts, each taking the place of one of the 
separate records mentioned above. 


Capital Stock 


CAPITAL STOCK ENTRIES.—Opening entries on corporate books must be 
clear and complete. It is especially important that the journal entries be 
accompanied by all data which may be necessary at any time to throw light on 


the situation. The following classification of entries covers various conditions 
of stock issues: 


1. Entries for original issues of stock sold under different conditions. 

2. Entries relating to stock donated to the treasury. 

3. Entries where an original issue of stock or treasury stock is given in 
direct payment of corporate obligations. 

4. Entries relating to purchase and sale by corporation of its own stock 
(not an original issue), and of other stocks. 


PAR-VALUE STOCK.—Preceding the formal entry of stock authorized or 
subscribed there should be brought in a short statement of facts relative to 
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organization. In case of a reorganization or the incorporation of a partnership 
this preliminary statement may be expanded into a concise history of preceding 
events of importance. The following is illustrative: 


The Acme Hardware Co., organized under the laws of the State of 
New York, begins business this day with an authorized capital stock 
of $300,000, consisting of 3,000 shares of a par value of $100 each, all of 
which were subscribed at par, as follows: 


S30 Gordon... toe ae ecco o roratn 1,000 shares 

JAB PM vllons. 2 ease. see Kal ahes. Taio ew nck Seog SOO rag 
AVG Tac SETIEGEY JUS Bia 2, See SE Ae A Ce ae ead 600.4% ¥ 
eed DONOVAN see = Sse aoe ace hares ik Aero oe 6007 su 


| These subscriptions have all been paid in cash, except that of S. O. 
ime Gordon, who turned over merchandise valued at $20,000 and real 
estate valued at $50,000 and paid the balance, $30,000, in cash. 


If a formal journal entry is desired to show the total authorized stock regard- 
less of whether it is all subscribed and issued, the following is suitable: 


Wnissued:( Capital) Stock. 4.0, Seed wie f208 $300,000 
Capital Stock Authorized; ........0...0.....0. $300,000 


For authorization by charter of an issue of 
$300,000 of capital stock, consisting of 300 shares 
of a par value of $100 each. 


The above entry has a better justification for its use when the total amount 
authorized is not at once issued. Assume that of the $300,000 authorized 
$200,000 is issued for cash, while the remaining $100,000 is held for future 
requirements. The first entry would be as above. The next entry would 
show the issue of $200,000 of stock for cash, thus: 


COS ig a so areata eo ane tea Roma i ARI Cel ele te $200, 000 
Wnresued Capitalistoeki tn a nua css 2 00 odsiels $200,000 
For cash received by the company in full payment 
of following subscriptions: 


Neues PATENT. 6 ae Sea pn eet becn <civ a ait 100 shares 

SON orig t= os MMS mates sexe of Al) oc 

TD EAVUOSOSIS< 52:5 05s laeretangenra a + nee ‘OU comes 
Daal Bd Seat) Se CR me ach eet? Cee ORM TOs cm 


In case of the Acme Hardware Company illustration the formal entry would 
be followed by an entry showing receipt of cash, merchandise, and real estate, 
thus: 


Rah rae Or ec toe re eh ec he suifins Dia Abs saya 'e $230,000 
Vier OHALICINGMN Eo tyke caeae i artic es ahaa apace see starts yes, Ac*sGle, 20,000 
i RUSH LA OE ae cae epane ata: gabeeaeat, cence eRe CNBR katy ERE c ERI RCRA 50,000 
Wnissyod Capital Stocks, «a. ee ces es euayecee 9.0 $300,000 


For cash, merchandise, and real estate received in 
full payment of capital stock issued. 


When these entries are posted, proper ledger accounts must be set up. These 
are, in outline, as follows: 
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Capital Stock Authorized 


| 


Debit: For any reduction in the | Credit: For amount of capital stock 
amount of authorized stock. authorized by the charter. 


Capital Stock Unissued 


nn 


Debit: For amount of capital stock | Credit: For amount of capital stock 
authorized by the charter. issued. 


When preferred and common stocks are issued, distinctive titles should 
be employed for each. Instead of the accounts, Capital Stock Authorized, 
and Capital Stock Unissued, there would be Preferred Capital Stock Autho- 
rized, Common Capital Stock Authorized, Preferred Capital Stock Unissued, 
and Common Capital Stock Unissued. Thé same principles apply as when 
but one class of stock is issued. 

When no Capital Stock Authorized account is kept, the actual amount of 
stock issued is credited to a Capital Stock account at its par value. In this 
case the balance of Capital Stock account indicates par value of stock issued 
and outstanding. The original amount authorized does not appear, unless 
merely in the form of explanatory matter preceding or following the opening 
entry. Tendency is to use a Stock Authorized account, thus showing amount 
of authorized stock. Outstanding stock at any time is found by deducting 
stock unissued from stock authorized. 


FUNCTION OF CAPITAL STOCK ACCOUNTS.—The capital stock 
accounts show par value of stock outstanding. They represent net worth 
in somewhat the same sense as do proprietor’s and partners’ accounts; but 
in case of stock having par value, profits and losses are not added to or 


deducted from capital stock accounts, as is sometimes done in case of no-par- 
value stock. 


SUBSIDIARY STOCK RECORDS.—Certain books and records are necessary 
for adequate handling of capital stock, summarized in the controlling Capital 
Stock account, which is the equivalent of the difference between the balances 
of the Capital Stock Authorized account and the Capital Stock Unissued 
account, when the latter are kept. 

The stock ledger or book is controlled by the Capital Stock account. It 
shows stock acquired, transferred, and number of shares held at any given time 
by each stockholder. Subscriptions to stock and payments thereon are shown 
preferably in a subscription ledger. The great majority of entries in the stock 
ledger consist of transfers of stock from one stockholder to another—a matter 
of no significance from the accounting point of view. The stock ledger affords 
legal evidence of stock ownership, showing stockholder’s name and address, 
number of shares held by him, whether issued originally or subsequently 
transferred, and current balance to his credit. It shows numbers of certificates 
issued to each stockholder, number transferred, and date of the transaction. 
Postings to the stock ledger are made from the stock certificate book; but 
transfers may be posted from the transfer book or transfer register. Where _ 
both preferred and common stock exist a separate stock ledger should be kept 
for each class of stock. The stock ledger may be made self-balancing by 
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= 


| 
opening a Capital Stock account on the front page, debiting it with austen | 
amount of stock outstanding. 


STOCK LEDGER FORM.—Main object of stoek ledger is to show ces 
of shares standing in a stockholder’s name at any time. In one form of stock | 
ledger, stockholder’s account is debited for stock purchased and credited for | 
stock sold. In the other form, stockholder’s account is credited for stock | 
purchased and debited for stock sold, as shown in Form la. Since the general 
Ledger Capital Stock account is credited for stock issues, better practice is 
to credit stockholders’ accounts for their purchases of stock. Form 1b shows 
stock ledger form prescribed by New York Tax Commission. 


Hill River Copper Company 


Serial ; - ie 
No. of 0. 0 
No. of By Whom To Whom “. No. of 
pave Kes Shares Surrendered Issued ere Shares 
cate cate 


ee i ee ee CC er acer 


aioe eke Sse | che anstes ee] eee ewe Nie wh clades Se 0 ee ele Me wee wee abe eis we 6s © ole ole viv 6 ee ee 


Form lb. Capital Stock Ledger (New York Form Prescribed by 
Tax Commission 


Both stock ledger and certificate book should be treated as parts of general 
system of accounts, to avoid difficulties in reconciling Capital Stock account 
and stock ledger. This is especially true where number of stockholders is 
large. Problem of reconciliation disappears when all authorized stock has 
been issued; but tests should be made each month to determine that no errors 
have been made in transferring stock from one account to another. This can be 
done by making a schedule of outstanding stock and seeing that its total agrees 
with the Capital Stock account. 

In making transfers of stock care must be taken in case a stockholder desires 
to transfer part of his shares. His original certificate should be canceled and 
two new ones issued, one in favor of transferee for number of shares transferred 
and one in favor of transferor for number remaining in his ownership. Lack 
of attention to these details is the cause of much trouble. When a stockholder 
surrenders one certificate for two or more of smaller denomination it is a split. 
The surrender of two or more smaller certificates for one larger is also a split. 

When transfers are made frequently, a transfer register or journal should be 
used as a posting medium to the stock ledger. Each transfer involves a charge 
to transferor and a credit to transferee. Where transfers are infrequent, 
postings may be made from the transfer book or even the stock certificate book. 

ACCOUNTING FOR STOCK SUBSCRIPTIONS.—Stock certificates 
should not be issued to subscribers until they are paid in full. Until the sub- 


scribers pay in full their accounts are in the nature of accounts receivable. 
Procedure is illustrated as follows: 
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The Atwater-Lawson Company, incorporated 
under the laws of Massachusetts, with an author- 
ized capital stock of $200,000, receives sub- 
scriptions to $150,000 of stock at time of organi- 
zation. The entries to show stock authorized 
and subscriptions to $150,000 thereof are: 


Unissued{@apital Stocks..aic. aseesee cd klow ks . ques $200, 000 
Authorized Capital Stock..............4... $200,000 
POEL OB CTUD ULONS cist iecooetire TO oh ono Gees rk ee $150,000 
Capital Stock’ Subscribed ori re ee ee $150,000 


For subscriptions, at par, to 1,500 shares, by the 
following incorporators: 


Acre a ECATELSCLOM eee ses tct Pe gee ee fects care 700 shares 
| ipl Wel. \¢ sh ee ae ohare eS AN) par eae 
Seva OLGA Diy coals Ary ae aoe eestor: HODe gee 
eek ve VLOUGOM ss actente sl arvana kperede tc eters 200; a6 


Ramsdell and Atkins pay their subscriptions immediately in full cash, Jordan 
pays his by transferring merchandise valued at $20,000 ,but Morton pays nothing 
at present. The following entries are in order: 


(OAS Toate ath oe Wek So ou Pen aR eed utes An ke $110,000 
SUDSOPIDLOMS hues ehaichacsientan.scedetousy opts baad macuchy $110,000 
For payments of subscriptions, as follows: 
A ody: EVATOSCOIL 3.20 sec citi suca nea ices 700 shares 
oy eA a Prete th te dee cuee bah ca 400 “ 
EOL CUAMCISC si coneet Machel cnt apcee Peiasieliaes cre thy, 55, see $ 20,000 
SLEDS CLU DP LOLSien Mat taal an feeitae acdsee each ents ata $ 20,000 


For transfer of merchandise by S. T. Jordan 
in full payment of his subscription. 
Capital LOCKE SUDSCLIDOG crac ve wig Goan te otro oud $130,000 
Unissued Capital StOCK aa. onsen opto 2 om quae acd $130,000 
For stock certificates Nos. 1, 2, and 3 issued to 
subscribers having paid their subscriptions in full. 


The Subscriptions and Capital Stock Subscribed accounts are outlined below: 


Subscriptions 


Debit: For amount of subscriptions to | Credit: For cash or property paid 
capital stock. on subscriptions; or for amount of 
each instalment as it falls due; also 
for unpaid balances of subscriptions 

canceled. 


Capital Stock Subscribed 


Debit: For par of stock subscribed and | Credit: For par of capital stock sub- 


credited to this account, when cer- scribed, debit being to Subscrip- 
tificates of stocks are issued for shares tions account. 

paid up, credit being to Capital Stock 

Unissued. 


For par of canceled stock subscriptions, 
having been pre-credited to this 
account. 
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Capital Stock Subscribed account is a suspense account in which subscriptions | 


} 
\] 


are entered until certificates are issued, which is ordinarily done when they are > 


paid in full. It shows total original par value of all subscriptions certificates 
for which have not been issued. 


To illustrate, A, B, and C are subscribers to stock of the X Company in > 


amounts of $200, $700, and $1,200, respectively. A has paid in full, B has 


paid $500, and C nothing. C is to receive his stock for $1,000. Entry for 
subscription is: 


Discount on, Stock. .. 260. cae cas «ee oe Ae oe ees $ 200 

SUBSEriDtIONSs.icie eye ae Steg aaa = ots ole SIS Canerereene 1,900 
Gapital’StockiSubseribed= a. .0- saase sere - e $2,100 

(Full explanation.) 

COPY: | 6 te te Re AE hike ace tod ga ea Se eee eainges cate Med nosso oe Set $ 700 

Subscriptions, .2 aa. 0+ okies Sac ae coe Se EEE $ 706 
When A’s stock is issued: 

Capital: Stock: Subseribed.4 ssastaanse bist smiley wae eouaes $ 200 

CanitaliStock Umnissued: jeahes satisned overeneniee $ 200 


(Full explanation.) 


The Capital Stock Subscribed account now stands credited with $1,900, 
this being amount subscribed but not as yet fully paid. Sometimes stock 
subscribed on the instalment plan is credited directly to Capital Stock account; 
but the above method is ordinarily preferable. 

Subscriptions Ledger.—Where subscriptions are numerous and are paid in 
instalments, a subscriptions ledger should be kept. This is controlled by the 
Subscriptions account in the general ledger. In it is kept an account with 
each subscriber. This account is debited with the amount of his subscription 
and credited with amounts paid thereon. A trial balance should be taken 
monthly to ascertain that the subscription ledger agrees with controlling accaunt. 


For this ledger any form of small ledger sheet, bound book or eard system, is | 
suitable. For debits, show date, subscription number, number of shares | 


subscribed, journal folio from which posted, and amount. For credits, show 

date, receipt number, cash book folio from which posted, and amount. 
Subscription Cancellation—Cancellations of subscriptions are sometimes 

permitted. If so, and no payment thereon has been made, entry is: 


CapitaliStock'Subschibeds2-2~, |. Fo Soe se $2,000 


SUBSOLIp Home Met aU tee. he Ae Nee, hee $2,000 


To cancel subscription No. 78, of C. J. Astor, for 20 
shares. 


If money has been received and it is decided to return it to subscriber, fol- 
lowing entries are made in journal and cash book, respectively: 


Capital Stock (Subscribed cspes sect ten eae cian nea $1,500 
SUDScrip tions. specie rea ee ee Se. See $1,500 
To cancel unpaid balance of subscription No. 78, of 
C. J. Astor, for 20 shares. 


Cash... sj:46 1 dene et eRe eee one eee $ 500, 


To refund payment by C. J. Davis, on subscription 
No. 78, for 20 shares. 
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If the company retains, say, 20% of amount paid in, entry is: 


Capital Stook Subscribed a. ..in0. mace. [edeven oucpdeae.. $500 
RSH A. NAS Saber detec ee a. Werner tena ne oe ae $400 
Profit on Forfeited Subscriptions.................... 100 


To refund 80% of payment by C. J. Davis, on subscription 
No. 78, for 20 shares. 


Stock Sales After Organization.—Entry is same as if made at time of incor- 
poration. 

Transfers of Subscriptions.—These are sometimes permitted, whether or 
not fully paid. If numerous, provide a subscriptions transfer journal similar 
to stock transfer journal. Amount of unpaid balance is credited to transferor 
on subscription ledger and debited to transferee. 

Other Books Used.—In case of large companies a subscriptions journal 
should be used. It shows date, subscription number, name and address of 
subscriber, number and kind of shares of stock subscribed, amount to be paid 
thereon, name of salesman, if any, and his commission. Each month following 
entry is made in journal for the total month’s subscription: 


SH PSCEID CONS. Arava de Manse, “kelne Pee hows athe Wlcveyous ee $i. Ss 
Capital StockeStibscribed... ho.) ci eens « acto crete Ser 


Amounts receivable on subscriptions are posted to the subscriptions ledger, 
| an account being opened for each subscriber. This ledger must agree with the 
controlling Subscriptions account in the general ledger. 

Payments on subscriptions are entered in cash book in a receipts from sub- 
scriptions column, from which total is posted monthly to general ledger, whereas 
details are posted to the subscriptions ledger. 

When a certificate representing stock previously unissued is issued, number 
of shares and certificate number are posted from certificate stub to stock 
ledger. At end of month total number of shares thus issued is represented in 
following journal entry: 


CapitaliStocka Subscribed, 3.50 dx ost fo eR es $ie.5 
GapitaliStock LU Missued eng svc 6d sce, cna eB sccrn PRE oR 6 we $. 


Transfers from owner to owner do not require a general journal entry, bi 
only in the transfer register, whence they are posted to the stock ledger accounts 
of transferor and transferee. 

Stock subscription transfers are entered in subscriptions transfer journal 
or in unissued column of transfer register the same as transfers of certificates. 
Name of subscriber to whom transferred, subscriptions number, and number 
of shares should be recorded. These transfers are posted to the subscriptions 
ledger. 

Stock subscription cancellations, no payment having been made, are indicated 
by a red ink entry on subscriptions journal giving same information as at time 
subscription was entered. It indicates a deduction and is posted to credit 
of subscriptions ledger. 

An instalment book is employed when stock is to be paid on instalment 
plan. (See Form 2.) A new page is made out for each instalment. Instead 
| of rewriting the names each time, short pages may be used after the first. 
Consider the instalment book a subsidiary ledger to the Instalment account. 
Number in first column indicates folio of subscriptions ledger in which sub- 
scriber’s account is recorded. Figure in last column preceding ‘‘remarks”’ 
column indicates cash book folio to which payments should be carried each day 
in total, being credited to Instalment account. An Instalment account should 
be opened in general ledger and charged to aggregate amount of subscriptions 
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due at that date. It is desirable to carry each day’s total receipts to the cash 
book instead of waiting until all are paid, because it is unlikely that all instal- 
ments will be paid as they fall due. Data for compilation of the instalment 
book is secured from the subscriptions ledger. The instalment book may be 
bound or loose-leaf, the latter ordinarily being preferable. When subscribers 
are few in number, the instalment book may be dispensed with, in which case 
cash received on instalments is entered directly in cash book and posted there- 
from to subscribers’ accounts in subscriptions ledger. Totals are carried to 
general Subscriptions controlling account. 
An outline of the general ledger Instalment account is as follows: 


Instalment Account 


Debit: For instalment due, cor- | Credit: For amounts paid on instal- 
Tesponding credit being to Subscrip- ments due. 
tions account. 


The Instalment account is opened each time an instalment falls due, and 
closed when all payments have been made thereon. It should be used only 
_ when the amount of stock subscribed is considerable. Each time it is opened, 
the number and per cent of total subscription represented should be indicated, 
» as, ‘‘Instalment No. 1, 20%.” To ascertain total due on subscriptions, balance 
of Instalment account, if any, should be added to balance of the Subscriptions 
account. When Subscriptions controlling account is credited to offset charge 
made to Instalment account, individual subscribers’ accounts in subscription 
ledger must also be credited. When subscribers pay, credit Instalment account 
' for totaj and in detail in the Instalment book. 
To illustrate, Johnson Manufacturing Co. is organized Mar. 1, 19—, capital 
_ stock $500,000, subscribed thus: 


DISA ON SUOW AE Us teeratet alters srrntem seed one stous i naeein coke 500 shares 
ey ELAN CL Teteetttar titan erensieceve aceanordorccavitons 500 =“ 
pee oe SLE LES eS tert ctens siaierere nero e Giare vere. toaiert oneerasted 500° *° 
ER OSCOM oreo ae inl coord dish als cla Rahal adel aaa 500... * 
Terms are 40% down and balance in two equal instalments. The entries are: D 
Mar. 1, 19— 
(1) [Capital Stock Unissued™ . aac. -\dsesidie tatd a a2» ts $500 , 000 
Capital Stock Authorized.............. $500, 000 
()eSubscriptions tac) 2 soc ee ee omnes s eelaties $500, 000 
Capital Stock Subscribed............... $500,000 


The Johnson Manufacturing Co. is organized 

this date with an authorized capital stock of 

$500,000, there being 5,000 shares of a par 

value of $100 each, the total of which is sub- 

scribed as per following list. Terms are 

40% down and balance in two equal instal- 

ments due, respectively, Apr. 1 and May 1, 

19—. 

(3). instalment (Nos. 12s. oa erates egress cine $200,000 
SibseriptionsAi meee hee eae en eee $200, 000 

For first instalment (40%) due on date of 
incorporation. 
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(4) Cashiaincw dasha ieee seas! aidetesk al $200, 000 | 
Instalment INoviewki ..ci00 22a.be.Lece 2 $200,000 © 
For payment of first instalment of 40%. 
Apr. 1, 19— 
(6) einstalment Nowe sccm ce eae er age ee $150,000 
MUDSCEENO LIONS RS cst ke ea: ele eee as $150,000 | 
For second ie (30%) due on Apr. 1, 
i 
(Gis Caghks eed eee ee eee ee rn! $150,000 
Enstaliien tw Nose an 5 ee ae eens canals $150,000 
For payment of second instalment (30%) 
due Apr. 1, 19—. 
May I’, 19—. 
(7) Instalment-No. 3438). stem: . acme oe $150,000 ¥y 
Subscriptions. ska wen een Some $150,000 
For third instalment (30%) due on May 1, 
19——, : 
(Sy, Cachet tren» ea S cin. meee ier uae Meas $150,000 
Tnstalmaent INO. 356 ai Peya icra Se ls $150,000 
For payment of third instalment (30%) due 
May 1, 19—. 


STOCK SOLD BELOW PAR.—Original issues are sometimes sold below 
par, the laws of some states specifically permitting this. Unless some such 
statutory provision exists and is followed, so long as the stock stays in hands of 
purchasers or of those who purchase it in turn with a knowledge of facts, the 
liability for the unpaid part attaches. Discount is not the same as a commission, 
however; the latter being a legitimate deduction, no liability accrues. 

Illustration.—The James Hardware Co. is organized under laws of State of 
Maryland, July 22, 19—, authorized capital stock, $200,000. At date of organi- 
zation stock having a par value of $50,000 is sold to Martin Lawrence at a 
discount of 20%. The entry is: 


GI Cash. shy igreanaters ia. £) Graig en cancr a ays, susie cud $40,000 

Discount: ong@apital’ Steck. oo ae «alc cu ateat bic ps 10,000 
Capital StockSubseribed< score. alos oe $50,000 

(2) @Capital Stock Subscribed... cae oc eae $50,000 
‘Unissued Capital: Stocka: ious. eet $50,000 


The outline of the discount on Capital Stock account is: 


Discount on Capital Stock 


Debit: For amount of discount on | Credit: For amount amortized, 
capital stock sold below par. against surplus or otherwise. 


Discount on capital stock should be regarded as either a capital loss or as a 
developmental cost. If a loss, it should be charged to Surplus. If a develop- | 
mental cost, it should be capitalized by charging to some fixed asset account, 
such as Cost of Development. 


STOCK SOLD ABOVE PAR.—When stock is sold at a premium, credit | 


proceeds in excess of par to a Premium account or to Capital Surplus. If held 
n a Premium account this should be regarded as a classification of surplus. 
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Where there are both discounts and premiums resulting from sales of stock, 
the net balance of the two accounts should ultimately find its way to Surplus. 

Ilustration——The Lewiston Manufacturing Co. sells stock with a par value 
of $100,000 at a premium of 20%, for cash. The entry is: 


(OREN E57, cetyl a teeta Meas ‘omnes QE Deiat Mii aie rae $120,000 
Unissued Capital Stock--ae a. ave steel, $100,000 
Premium on Capital Stock................. 20,000 
For stock sold to provide for extensions and 
betterments. 


NO-PAR STOCK.—No-par stock should be entered on books -at sale price, 
and should not be given a nominal value. If authorities insist on employing 
a@ nominal value, excess or deficiency of saie price above or below this nominal 
value should be carried to a Capital Surplus or Deficit account, as the case 
may be. In general the principles governing book entries for no-par stock are 
the same as those for par value stock. In accounting for no-par stock there is 
no need of Capital Stock Authorized and Capital Stock Unissued accounts. 

Opening Entries for No-Par Stock.—A pro forma statement is necessary, 
since it is impossible to indicate authorized capital stock by means of a journal 
entry. The opening journal entry should show the subscriptions first received. 

Illustration.—The Atkins Wholesale Co. was incorporated Apr. 1, 19—, with 
an authorized capital of $200,000 shares without par value. At time of incor- 
poration 100,000 shares were subscribed at $30 per share, one-half payable 
immediately in cash and balance July 1. Entries are as follows: 


Apr. 1, 19— 
SUORCULDCLOTIS ren cee ee cre ee AO Ee eeekcese) $3,000,000 
Capital Stock Subsecribed.............. $3, 000,000 
The Atkins Wholesale Co. is this day or- 
ganized with an authorized capital stock of 
200,000 shares, no-par value stock. Sub- 
scriptions are received for 100,000 shares at 
$30 per share, one-half payable this day 
and one-half July 1. 
Wastin cic cost. eens. DOO to phen ark dh $1, 500,000 
SUDSCLIDtIONS ee acc ce katte see $1,500,000 
(Full explanation.) 


Cashs sen. .: 2, adhe a20) JMbrebd 1. Adee, de $1,500,000 
Subseriptionssisen.o1.f. 2onie spk MaAye $1,500,000 
(Full explanation.) 
Capital Stoek Subscribed... .cssr-Jayotn- eeerccepeprore Se $3,000,000 
CapitaliStoe kes! eh aires Gave ie seus reroe a4 $3,000, 000 
For certificates Nos. .... issued to .... for 
subscription paid in full. 


.No-Par Stock Records.—Same records are’ used as in case of par-value 
stock. Corporations having no-par stock are not able to tell number of shares 
outstanding by subtracting debit balance of Unissued Capital Stock account 
from credit balance of Capital Stock Authorized Account, and dividing difference 
by par value of stock. To determine how many shares Capital Stock account 
represents, it is necessary to trace back individual transactions, unless details 
thereof are shown in ledger account in addition to money value. This may be 
done as per following illustration: 
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Capital Stock 


g— 
$3,000,000. 


la 
| July 1, 100,000 shares at $30.... 


Surplus.—In case of corporations having no-par stock net profits should be 
carried to Surplus as is done when there is par-value stock, and earned surplus 
should be distinguished from capital surplus. The need of differentiating — 
between capital stock and surplus in case no-par stock is employed is an accepted 
principle. 

Book Vaiue = (Capital + Surplus) + Number- of Shares Outstanding 


No-Par Preferred Stock.—No-par preferred is given a declared value more 
frequently than is no-par common, because if it is given a preference as to assets, 
amount applicable to each share must be indicated. It need not be carried in 
books at this value. 

Par preferred and no-par common sometimes exists in combination in same 
corporation. In this case the usual rules apply to each regardless of existence 
of other kind of stock. ° 

To illustrate, The Arlington-Smith Co. is incorporated with a capital of 20,000 
shares no-par common stock and 15,000 shares preferred, having a par 
value of $100 each. Of these, 10,000 shares of common are sold for $40 each, 
and 5,000 shares of preferred at par. The additional 10,000 shares of common 
are issued in payment for real estate valued at $339,500. The entries are: 

(CECE Rae SUES Ay Gee aP CREE Ay eT Te ae ee $400, 000 
COMMONS EOC ]S sera teeta cuales? keane cae ‘ $400,000 
For payment in full of 10,000 shares of common 
stock, this being one-half of total amount of 
common stock authorized. 
Cashin neone ic coe i teneee Ele: alin nce) Shed are $500, 000 
Proferreditock ances este Ge iOk caR $500, 000 
For payment in full in cash of 5,000 shares of : 
preferred stock. - 
REAP State ek vohte Se art taet cn. Svtecercic ee cate $339, 500 
Common Stoel .eiae., SR A coc $339,500 
For purchase of real estate, in payment for which 
10,000 shares of no-par common stock are issued. 

Change from Par to No-Par Stock.—This may be illustrated as follows: 
Company A has outstanding common stock amounting to $500,000, par value 
per share $100. It also has a surplus of $200,000, $50,000 of which is capital 
surplus resulting from sale of stock ata premium. Charter is changed to author- 
ize an issue of 10,000 shares of no-par stock. Of thesé, 5,000 shares are to be 
issued pro rata to present stockholders. Entry, first plan: 


Capital Stock thet 0h Nae ea cee Sl eee SEE ae $500,000 
Surpliisw%. ighagad BaceaRe 2. sees Pee, Sere 50,000 
Capital Stockay dank PRRGhaeA Aatis. latioR $550, 000 


For exchange of par stock for no-par stock on a 
pro rata basis, as per amended charter. (See 
minute book, p. ....) Surplus derived from 
sale of stock is canceled, credit being to new 
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Capital Stock account. Old Capital Stock 
account is closed, credit being likewise to new 
Capital Stock account 
If the theory that the surplus derived from sale of original stock at a premium 
does not enter into valuation of stock is adhered to, the entry is: 
CaprtaliStoelese.: 14: oe eee et, bores od 4 $500, 000 
CaprtaleStock ee Fei Ay ies sg Nae $500,000 
To record cancellation of old Capital Stock 
account and issue of new no-par Stock; as per 
amended charter. (See minute book, p. ....) 


If the theory is followed that book value of old stock should be basis for 
valuation of no-par stock, following is the necessary entry: 


Capital Stock .7 2)... ehehende. nein Ban te: $500, 000 
DUrprasys.. 0 SH Les, feel, Weehee Seee ATR OE 200,000 
Capita StOC eee te ee ne ee ee $700,000 


(Full explanation.) 


No-Par Treasury Stock.—If no-par stock is repurchased above original 
sale price, excess represents a reduction of surplus, and should be charged to 
Surplus. If repurchased at less than original sale price, difference may be 
credited to Contingent Profit on Treasury Stock, or be regarded as paid-in 
surplus, charge to Treasury Stock account being at original sale price. Where 
stock was originally sold at various prices some prefer to charge Treasury 
Stock at an average of these various prices. Later sales of stock might make 
this average somewhat meaningless. In case of donated no-par stock, best 
practice is to make a memorandum entry, thus: 


Wona teu. Stock ts Res ehane Letiee cre ice (eras 
Capital Stock. em seinen biecmtethi ocd tule Bi shader 


For donation of 500 shares for working capital. 


When donated stock is sold, charge Cash and credit Donated Surplus. If 
intangibles are received in payment for original issue, conservative practice 
is to credit proceeds of sale of donated stock to asset account representing 
intangibles. 

No-Par Stock Legislation—In New York a committee of the State Bar 
Association, in 1892, suggested no-par stock. In 1907, the Bar Association 
committee devised a bill which was passed by the New York legislature the 
same year. This was vetoed. Same bill, changed somewhat, was again passed 
Apr. 15, 1912, since when it has been in effect. Following states have passed 
no-par stock legislation: 


1916 Maryland 

1917 California, Delaware, and Maine 

1918 Virginia 

1919 Illinois, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Ala- 
bama 

1920 Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and West Virginia 

1921 Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, North Carolina, 
and Utah 

1922 Georgia and Arizona 

1923 Washington 


Following are among the corporations which have adopted no-par stock: 
Kennecott Copper, Columbia Graphophone, Consolidated Textile, Cuba 
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Cane Sugar, General Motors Corp., Otis Elevator, Loew’s, Inc., Radio Corp. 
of America, Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp., United States Stores, Vanadium 
Corp., and Wilson & Co., Inc. 

Thomas Conyngton gives characteristics of laws authorizing no-par stock 
as follows:! 

1. Authorization may be secured upon organization by charter provision, or by 
amendment of existing charter. Latter method facilitates reorganization. 

2. The privilege is generally limited to what are termed in New York business 
corporations, i.e., those organized for mining, manufacturing, and mercantile ventures. 
3. The statutes provide that in all cases such shares shall be equal in all respects. 

4. These equal rights and privileges are: each share entitles holder to one vote for — 
each share held; to notice of corporate meetings; to inspection of corporate books; to 
participate proportionately in dividends after pref-rred dividends are paid; and to share 
proportionately in surplus after debts are paid and after preferred stockholders have 
been paid their principal and accumulated dividends. - 

5. Certificates of shares with no par value must give number of shares to which 
holder is entitled and should give whole number of shares authorized to be issued. 
As shares have no par value, holder should be informed as to his proportionate holding. 
In New York this information must be given but it is not compulsory in other states. 

6. All states prescribe a method of fixing a selling price, but there is a diversity of 
methods. May be prescribed in charter. This is objectionable, because an advantage 
of stock without par value is that corporation may sell it at any price. Any change 
in price would require an amendment of the charter. 

SUNDRY CONSIDERATIONS.— Frequently capital stock is issued in pay- 
ment for organization expenses. This may be gradually written off or 
permanently capitalized. The former plan is ordinarily the better one. For 
this purpose five years is often regarded as a suitable period, one-fifth 
being charged off each year. 

Commissions to bankers and syndicates who market the capital stock of a 
corporation are sometimes paid in capital stock. If paid by an original issue 
of stock the charge should be to Commission or to Organization Expense, and the 
credit to Capital Stock or Unissued Capital Stock, according to method adopted 
to handle capital stock. Sometimes commissions are paid in treasury stock 
or in donated stock, in which case the one or other of these accounts is credited. 

Sometimes salaries are paid in capital stock. The stock is ordinarily issued 
only once a year in payment, although the accruing liability should be shown 
monthly by a charge to Salaries and a credit to Salaries Accrued, to a Sub- 
scriptions to Stock account, or to the individual. When stock is issued, charge 
Salaries Accrued, Capital Stock Subscribed, or the individual, and credit 
Capital Stock, Unissued Capital Stock, or Treasury Stock, according to the 
particular method followed. 

Any debt may be paid in capital stock, so long as rules governing issuance 
of stock are observed. When paid in no-par stock, amount to be credited 
to Capital Stock account is amount of debt canceled. 

The term treasury stock applies only to stock of issuing corporation donated 
back or repurchased. Stocks of other corporations purchased constitute invest- 
ments and should be carried at cost; unless buying and selling stocks is the 
business of company, in which case cost or market, whichever is lower, may be 
used as basis. If purchased to secure control, considerations applicable to 
holding companies apply. 

To illustrate, The Alexander-Johnston Co. buys $100,000 par value of stock 
of the Smithson-Jones Co. at $80 per share. Later it disposes of $50,000 par 
value of this stock at $90 per share. Entries are: 


1 Administration, Jan, 1921, pp. 91-92, 
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Cashh 7 Soh sc Ole ses ale Loo beehelitl letes $80,000 
For purchase of $100,000 par value of the stock of 
Smithson-Jones Co. at 80. 


(A751 Re aa RS aS 3! ed Sel i ae $45,000 
Stocks of Other Companies................... $45,000 
For sale of $50,000 par value of stock of the Smith- 
son-Jones Co. at 90. 


If laws permit, purchase of stock of other companies may be made by issuing 
stock of purchasing company in payment. 

Bonuses may be paid in stock, either unissued or treasury. They are some- 
times given to employees as an additional compensation, and are sometimes 
given in connection with bond sales or sales of a different class of stock. Charge 
Bonus and credit Donated Stock or Capital Stock. Disposition of the charge 
to Bonus accounts will depend on the nature of the transaction. 


Dividends 


NATURE AND PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS.—Ordinarily dividends are 
declared from net profits of a corporation. Once legally and publicly declared, 
they cannot be rescinded, but become the direct liability of the company. 
As soon as declared, an entry should be made on the books expressing this 
liability. Cumulative dividends do not become such an obligation until 
declared. The Dividends Payable account is used to express this liability, 
Surplus being charged. 


The Oliver Mining Company 
Capital Outstanding $400,000 
Dividend No. 24 Sheet No. 48 
List of stockholders of this company as shown by the transfer books at the 
closing thereof at six o’clock p.m., Feb. 15, 19—, and to whom the dividend 
of Ten Per Cent, declared Feb. 12, 19—, is payable on Mar. 1, 19—. 


Shares outstanding 40,000 Rate of dividend 10% 


To Whose Order Check Niaber Amount No. of 
Name of Should be Drawn if | Mailing of Check 


‘Stockholder |Different from that of| Address of Dividend | Issued in 


Stockholder Shares Paid Payment 


Form 3. Dividend Book—Payment by Mail 


If the stockholders are few in number, dividend checks may be drawn against 
the general bank account. At time of payment, Dividends Payable account 
is charged and Cash credited. The larger corporations, after determining the 
amount of a dividend, draw one check for the total, deposit this in a special 
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Hillsport Manufacturing Company 


Semiannual Dividend No. 24.......... 19.. 4% 
Name of rece Sheed eves We Hereby Acknowledge Receipt 
Stockholder Sharestil Dividend of the Accompanying Dividend 


Form 4. Dividend Book—Personal Payment 


bank account, and then draw the individual dividend checks against this 
account. Balance in this account at any time indicates total amount of out- 
standing dividend checks. Specially printed dividend checks may be used. 
These give date and number of dividend. An addressing machine is used 
to stamp name and address of stockholder in lower left-hand corner, and amount 
is filled by means of a typewriter or printing machine. After being signed 
by proper official, they are mailed in window envelopes. 

The dividend book (Form 3) is used to show names of stockholders, dividend 
date, amount of checks, etc. The list is made up from the stock ledger for each 
dividend declared. To accomplish this it is frequently customary to close the 
transfer books. Loose-leaf dividend books are customary in case of large 
corporations. Where stock is closely held and stockholders call at company’s 
office for their dividend checks, Form 4 may be used. 

Illustration.—The Hanover Corp. has net profits of $3,127,528.13 for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 19—. On Jan. 22 the directors declared a cash dividend 
No. 13, of 5%, on the $20,000,000 outstanding stock, payable quarterly, Mar. 1, 
June 1, Sept. 1, and Dec. 1. Entries are: 

Dec. 31, 19— 
IPront;andeWossihkes eke aie eee eee $3, 127,528.13 
Surplis.. Gi. sv ac cr toe oe $3, 127,528.13 
To carry net profits for year ended 
Dee. 31, 19—, to Surplus. 
Jan. 22, 19— 
SULDLUIS es. Sere es ees wate ates ae aca $1,000,000 .00 
Dividend Payable No. 13........ $1,000,000.00 
To show liability for dividend of 5% 
on outstanding stock, declared today 
by the Board of Directors and payable 
quarterly, Mar. 1, June 1, Sept. 1, 
Dec. 1, 19—. 


Dividend Payable No. 13.............. $ 250,000.00 


Cash.| waa aR a Ra. Bao Sie eee $ 250,000.00 
For first quarterly payment of 
dividend No. 13. 


Entries for June 1, Sept. 1, and Dee. 1, are similar to the last entry above. 
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Dividends on no-par stock are expressed as amounts of money per share, 


not as a per cent per share. Otherwise procedure is same as in case of par-value 
stock. 


SPECIAL FORMS OF DIVIDENDS.—A scrip dividend is one paid by 
promissory note owing to temporary shortage of cash. It usually bears interest 
and is given a definite due date. The scrip is a certificate which contains com- 
pany’s promise to pay and ail details necessary to make it a proper form 
of contiact. They are frequently transferable, and may be convertible into 
the company’s stock. When the dividend is paid, Scrip instead of Cash is 
credited. Later when the scrip is paid, Cash is credited and Scrip and Interest 
are charged. 

Special (including interim) dividends are sometimes declared additional to 
the regular dividend. They are ordinarily declared only when justified by 
extraordinary profits. 

Dividends may be set off against stock subscriptions, providing the debt is 
due when the dividend is payable. This is accomplished by charging Dividend 
Payable account and crediting Instalment account, instead of Cash. 

Cumulative dividends passed require no formal entry because they do not 
become debts until declared. The contingent liability therefore should be shown 
in a footnote to the balance sheet. 

Stock dividends are dividends payable in the company’s own stock. Un- 
issued, purchased, treasury, or donated stock may be used for this pur ose, 
but sufficient surplus must exist from which to make the distribution. The 
entry is the same as for a cash dividend except that Capital Stock is credited 
instead of cash when the dividend is paid. If the dividend is paid in no-par 
stock, the amount of surplus is not affected, unless each share is given an 
arbitrary valuation. The stockholders’ interest is merely split up into more 
shares. Entries for stock dividends paid in par value stock are: 


SEDI Soe eee os oe ee eancte atte od nge or teeraies Sea 


To show liability for dividend of 15% on outstanding 
stock, declared this day by the Board of Directors. 
Divider INOS OW ee ee eee ore tebers Sees 
CapitaliStock 22%. Lietn2 oncbry. se fee. Me Se Seek 
To show issue of stock in payment of dividend No. 6. 


Dividends are sometimes paid in assets other than cash, as property or bonds 
of other companies, providing’ sufficient profits exist: In this case the charge 
is to Surplus and the credit to the property account in question. 


Accounting for Bond Issue 


DEFINITIONS.—A bond is a written promise, under seal, to pay a sum of 
money at a specified time. Bonds are registered and coupon, but coupon 
bonds may be registered as to principal. In case of bonds registered as to 
interest the interest is paid by check. In case of coupon bonds the interest is 
secured by cutting off the coupons as they fall due and cashing them. All 
bonds of a given issue usually bear the same date. If one or more coupons 
mature before a bond is sold, these are clipped off and pasted in the coupon 
register. Of an authorized issue the total or less may be outstanding at any 
time. Thus of an authorized issue of $15,000,000 Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
First Mortgage Gold 6’s, dated May 1, 1922, there were outstanding $6,500,000 
in Oct., 1922. To the amount authorized but not issued the term treasury 
bonds is sometimes applied, but some accountants apply this term only to 
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E 455 
METROPOLITAN INVESTMENT CO. 


BOND REGISTER 


$1,000.00 6% Trust BonpD 


Dated Jan. 1, 1922 Due Jan. x, 1932 First Coupon due July 1, 1922 


20 15 10 5 


Canceled 
Coupon 


Form 6. Index of Bondholders 
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bonds which have been outstanding and have come again into possession of the 
company. 

Nominally issued bonds are those which have been certified by trustees and 
placed with proper officer for sale and delivery; or pledged, or placed in some 
special fund of the accounting company. 

Actually issued bonds are those sold to a bona fide purchaser. 


ACCOUNTING RECORDS.—Method of disposal of bonds determines what 
records are essential. If corporation sells bonds direct, treasurer must keep a 
full record. If sold through a syndicate or trust company, much detail of 
recor’ ng, transfers, etc., is taken care of by the syndicate or trust company. 

A coupon register is necessary if coupon bonds are issued) (Form 5). An 
i-dex of bondholders should be kept in card index form (Form 6). : 

The bond register (Forms 7a, 7b) provides space for name and address of 

holder, number of his bond, date acquired, name of transferee, and columns for 
interest payments. In case of a 10-year bond, interest payakle semiannually, 
20 columns are necessary. When a registered bond is transferred, old bond is 
canceled and a new one is issued in its place. Surrendered bond is canceled 
and filed. In bond register a red-ink line is ruled through name and address 
of former owner, also through number and amount of canceled bond. Number 
of new bond is written directly after last entry of interest payment on old bond. 
A line should be ruled through remaining interest columns. Next,name and 
‘address of new holder is recorded on first vacant line of register in ‘‘to whom 
issued’’ column. Bonds should be entered in numerical order to make location 
of any specified bond easy. Number of page of bond register on which a given 
bond is registered should be entered on index of bondholders. Difference 
between footings of amount column of bond register and total bonds canceled 
should agree with general ledger Bond account balance. When interest on 
bonds is paid by check, Interest is charged and Accrued Interest credited 
monthly in general ledger. When interest is paid, Cash is credited and Accrued 
Interest charged. In case of registered coupon bonds, interest columns are 
omitted from the register, and bonds are entered as presented, not numerically, 
as are registered bonds. One page of coupon register should be used for each 
bond, spaces being numbered to correspond with coupon numbers. 


BOND ACCOUNTS.—If a formal entry is desired to show total authorized 
bond issue, credit Bonds Authorized and charge Unissued Bonds for par value 
of the bonds authorized. If in series, open separate accounts for each series. 
Each issue should be~given a distinguishing title, as, ‘‘Ten-Year Gold 8’s,” 
‘Convertible Debenture Gold 6’s,” ‘‘ Fifteen-Year 7% Equipment Trust Certifi- 
cates,” etc. If undesirable to show bonds authorized in a formal account, a 
Bond account should be credited with par of bonds actually issued. Failure 
to indicate in some way amount authorized is a failure to indicate the true 
amount fo which property subject to the bond mortgage may be mortgaged 
in case of future sales of bonds. 

Bond Premium and Bond Discount accounts are employed, respectively, 
when bonds are sold above or below par. 

To illustrate, A $100,000 issue of 20-year first mortgage 6% bonds is sold 
at a premium of 10. The entry is: 

Gee a ee ee toe os ks $110,000 
First Mortgage 6% Bonds............--... $100,900 
Prema OD ONS ec cases <a essen suet 10,000 
For sale of $100,000 20-year first mortgage 6% 
bonds at a premium of 10. 
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A $100,000 issue of 20-year first mortgage 6% bonds is sold at a discount of 
10. The entry is: 


Discount.ondsonds.4 kc ocho cere net eee ee ee 10,000 
' First Mortgage 6% Bonds...............-- $100,000 
For sale of $100,000 20-year first mortgage 6% 
bonds at a discount of 10. 


See section on ‘‘Mathematics’’ for principles governing accumulation of 
bond discount and amortization of bond premium. 

Interest on Bonds account should be charged each month or fiscal period 
with interest on bonds applicable to the month or fiscal period, Accrued Interest 
on Bonds account being credited. When interest is paid, Cash is credited and 
Accrued Interest on Bonds is charged. , 4 

Bonds bear interest from date ofissue. If sold at a subsequent date, interest 
accumulated but not due must be accounted for. This the purchaser buys by 
adding it to the purchase price of the bonds. 

To illustrate, $500,000 of 5% bonds are sold at par one month after date of 
issue. Entry is: 


Ee Cae Part ren ern err ee en $502, 083 .33 


IS OU GS re aa ian ts, oe aR en $500,000.00 
interesuron bOnds a eds rieteiea ce 2,083 .33 


For sale of $500,000 of bonds with interest 
accrued for month at 5%. 


The purchaser loses interest on interest thus bought for period between date 
of purchase and next interest due date, in above illustration 5 months. 

Bond subscriptions may be paid for in instalments. In this case Bond 
Subscriptions should be charged and Unissued Bonds credited at time of sub- 
scription. As instalments are paid, Bond Subscriptions is credited and instal- 
ment receipts issued. When all instalments are paid the receipts are exchanged 
for the bonds. Deferred instalments may be made to bear interest at rate 
paid on bonds. This, when received, is a credit to Bond Interest. 

When bonds are sold through bankers, the bankers are charged with total 
issue and credited as payments are made by them. 

To illustrate, James & Allison, investment bankers, guarantee purchase of 


an issue of $500,000 first mortgage bonds at 98. Entry at time contract is 
signed is: 


James GrAllison;“bankers, oo ac cee on oa ee $490,000 
ADV Teyeoyabadosoicd BVO ING iy ett a, SN peer a whe er UIREEN ne SALA AES ~ 10,000 
Pirstevforteage Bonds... oat os 6 sort on hoe $500, 000 
When a payment of $300,000 is received: 
Cashita cc. Eee CEE. Ree, tenth aie se es $300,000 
James os TAlISON, DANKOLS: setae sss Ges can cie $300,000 


Bonds guaranteed as to interest constitute a contingent liability on books of 
guaranteeing company. If guaranteeing company is compelled to pay this 
interest through default of principal debtor, defaulting company is charged 
therefor on books of guaranteeing company, and on books of defaulting company 
guaranteeing company is credited. 

Collateral trust bonds are secured by a deposit of stocks or bonds, or both, 
of other corporations, The North American Edison Co. Secured Sinking 
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Fund Gold 6’s, Series ‘‘A,’”’ dated Mar. 15, 1922, and due Mar. 15, 1952, are 
secured by a pledge of 72.7% of outstanding common stock of the Cleveland 
Electric IJuminating Co. and the entire outstanding common stock of the 
Union Electric Light & Power Co. of St. Louis. Collateral must be turned 
over to trustee before bonds are sold. At time of transfer charge Pledged 
Investments and credit Investments or other equivalent accounts, giving full 
explanatory details. If more than one collateral issue is outstanding, separate 
accounts should be kept for pledged collateral applicable to each. 

Equipment trust bonds are usually redeemable in series, one each year. 
Such bonds are secured by equipment upon which lessee usually makes an 
initial payment. As each series is paid, an entry is made on books of lessee 
charging Equity in Leased Equipment and crediting Leased Equipment. 

To illustrate, Spring Valley Railroad Co. issues equipment trust 5% bonds, 
dated June 1, 1922, for $5,000,000 payable in 10 yearly instalments of $500,000, 
beginning June 1, 1923. Security consists of new equipment costing $7,000,000, 
upon which an initial payment of $2,000,000 is made by the railroad company. 
Equipment is purchased through agency of Carlton & Hayes, bankers, who also 
market the bonds, guaranteeing a return of 100 to the company. Expenses of 
issue amount to $10,000. Entries are: 


June 1, 1922 


Equity in Leased Equipment................. $2,000,000 
NOUS tice aa Ee atic Ee $2,000,000 
Initial payment on following equipment. 
(Give list and details.) 


Leased. Equipment... . sycwoany -miriseath ois tribes $5,000,000 
Matipment lrust: DONS. cok. 6 spcgcn soeucioue $5, 000,000 
For issue of equipment trust bonds maturing 
$500,000 each year. 


4 


Expense—Equipment Trust Bond Issue....... $ 10,000 
CASI ec hs ca cacd cca ycasec yb CiSs DUS WREN doled sTCAte te $ 10,000 
June 1, 1923 
Equipment Crust Bonds 5 at sh bier A tous $ 500,000 
EEN Tai tie POR ER OS AOE ete $ 500,000 
Equity in Leased Equipment................. $ 500,000 
easedvE quipmen te yi) o.cGale-d: ey noid widlonces $ 500,000 


INTEREST ON BONDS.—Ordinarily bond interest is payable from date 
of issue of bonds. If bonds are registered as to interest, interest is paid by 
check; otherwise by cashing of coupons. Coupons are ordinarily payable at 
office of issuing company or its fiscal agent. If a sum is turned over to the 
company’s fiscal agent to enable it to cash coupons as they fall due, an entry 
is made in the cash book crediting Cash and charging Interest on Bonds. The 
money should be sent to the trust company acting as fiscal agent soon enough 
to enable it to have money in readiness for cashing coupons on due date. The 
paid and canceled coupons should be returned to issuing corporation to be 
entered in the coupon register. 

Accruing bond interest must be taken into consideration at the end of each 
accounting period. This is accomplished by means of a journal entry charging 
Interest and crediting Interest Accrued for the amount applicakle to the period 
When actual payment of interest is made, Interest Accrued is charged and 
Cash is credited. It must be remembered that the interest paid is the nominal 
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rate, which may not be the effective interest cost. This can be determined 
only by making proper calculations for effect of discount or premium. (See 
section on ‘‘Mathematics.’’) Thus if bonds were marketed at a discount and if 
amount of this to be amortized in one month is, say, $41.60,whereas interest 
accrued at nominal rate is $416.70, then entry is: 


TN terOstiae ac. tecte reciente bie Ecle Sicos ayesha eee ieie $458 .30 
Interest, Acre dry... einen teeaies <P ae $416.70 
IDISCOUN tO DON GOS rn. tacus,-uaibapise pee ee 41.60 


To charge Interest with interest cost for month, 
set up liability for interest accrued, and amortize 
due amount of Discount on Bonds account. 


If above entry is made for each of 6 months constituting an interest period, 
entry to show payment when interest falls due is: . 


og Tah Sree bee ee eee are ete $2,500.20 


Oais eeeey Sear Cae ee as eane. coger cmOege $2,500.20 
For interest due to-day on bonds. 


If, instead, bonds are sold at premium and amount applicable to month is 
$41.60 while nominal interest is $416.70, entry is: 


lO eaciiaas oy GOS ROT IS CR ee eee eee $375.10 
Prominmronebond Sate ere acaiaws aoe ss Sa eee ae 41.60 
Interest Aicerueds: 0 a Sriee eee Ae seat $416.70 


To charge interest with interest cost for month, 
set up. liability for interest accrued, and amortize 
due amount of Premium on Bonds account. 


Even though coupons are payable only at office of issuing company, best 
plan is to draw check for full amount of interest due and deposit as a special 
account, against which coupons as presented are charged. The amount at any 
time remaining in this account represents amount of the company’s liability 
pn unredeemed coupons. Amounts owing on coupon bonds are a continuing 
obligation so that the amounts not immediately called for should be kept in 
readiness for liquidation of overdue coupons. Instead of the term ‘Interest 
Accrued”’ such expressions as ‘‘Accrued Bond Interest’’ and ‘‘ Accrued Interest 
Coupons’’ may be used. Also instead of ‘‘ Interest Account,’’ ‘“‘Bond Interest 
Account’? may be employed as being more distinctive. 

Checks in payment of interest on registered bonds may be sent either by 
treasurer of issuing company or by fiscal agent. They should reach payees 
not later than date on which interest falls due. ; 

Where two or more bond issues are outstanding, these must be carefully 
distinguished in the entries, although if suitable explanations are made it may 
not be de sirable to enter separate journal entries for each issue. 

To illustrate, The American Produce Co. on Mar. 1, 19—, issues $1,000,000 
of first and refunding 5% bonds, interest payable Mar. 1 and Sept. 1. On 
July 1 it issues $2,000,000 collateral trust 6% bonds, interest payable July 1 
and Jan. 1. If monthly entries are made to charge Interest and credit Interest 
Accrued, entry on June 30 is: 


Bond) Interests tiletal Rasa Sein. ee eee $ 4,166.67 
Bond ‘Interest Accrued i Hap aes es; $ 4,166.67 
To show interest accrued on $1,000,000 
first and refunding 5% bonds during month 
of June, 
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On July 31 the entry is: 
Bond Interest........5.... LEE. ERAN. BD $14, 166.67 
‘Bondilnterest A cerned soo. «vic «eect sas $14, 166.67 
To show interest accrued during month of 
June. on the following outstanding bond 
issue: 
Bonds Interest 

Outstanding Accrued 

1st and ref. 


SYechonds xt ).cls ss $1,000,000 $ 4,166.67 
Col. Tr. 
6% bonds........ 2,000, 000 10,000.00 


$3,000,000 $14,166.67 


Since interest coupons on first and refunding bonds become due on Sept. 1, 
19—, following entry is necessary on Aug. 31, 19—: 


Bond Interest Accrued. 26 oritytincerpa ber ouuetacblic aera tats $25,000 
Bond: Coupons Nope) stoop wessrout aster buen e $25,000 
For 6 months’ interest on $1,000,000 Ist and refund- 
ing bonds due Sept. 1, 19—. 


_A similar entry is necessary for interest falling due on the collateral trust 


bonds, Jan. 1,19—. If a check is issued to a fiscal agent to enable him to make 
payment of coupons due, entry is: 


Aug. 31, 19— 
Perthe DP rust7c ord Trustee seis wien eh ene hes Be Maas $25,000 
Cash (or Audited Vouchers).............2..+. $25,000 
For amount transferred to meet interest due Sept. 1, 
19—, on $1,000,000 1st and refunding 5% bonds. 


The liability account ‘‘ Bond Coupons No. 1”’ remains a liability until all coupons 
are redeemed. The trust company renders a monthly report of payments 
made. If on Sept. 30, it reports that $24,500 of No. 1 coupons have been 
paid, following entry is made: 


BS ONGEC CUPOLST NOL Teenie ne tee Aerts eee i oe $24,500 
Perth Trust’ Co:, Trusteeng ta.eidgneeres eee $24,500 
For coupons redeemed-by Perth Trust Co., Trustee, 
during Sept., as per statement submitted. 


Treasury bonds are bonds of issuing company acquired by gift or donation. 
So long as they remain uncanceled, interest thereon is handled in usual manner, 
total amount required to meet interest on issue being turned over to fiscal agent 
and coupons being cashed in same manner as on bonds of other companies 
owned. 

Interest paid on guaranteed bonds by guaranteeing company should be 
charged to company whose bonds are guaranteed. At time cash is advanced, 
credit Cash and charge Advances to Subsidiary Companies. On books of 
company whose bond interest is paid, charge Bond: Interest and credit Advances 
ELON 5 teh. toon venuis Company. 

Interest on income bonds is similar to dividends on stock, being paid only 
if earned. If earnings justify conclusion that it is certain to be paid, monthiv 
entries showing its accrual should be made as soon as declared payable by 
the board of directors, charging Interest on Income Bonds. or, if monthly 
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accruals have been entered, Interest Accrued on Income Bonds, and crediting 
‘Interest Payable on Income Bonds. When payment is made this account is 
charged. 


DISCOUNT AND PREMIUM ON BONDS.—Bonds usually are issued at a 
figure above or below par. Consequently the nominal and effective interest 
rates differ. The nominal rate is the percentage of annual interest payment to 
par of bonds. The effective rate is the true interest cost per annum. For a 
full exposition of principles governing effective interest rate, see section on 
‘‘Mathematics.’”’ Bond premium is a deduction from interest. Bond discount 
is an addition to interest. Both must be spread equitably over the life of the 
bond. This process is known as amortization in the case of bond premium, and 
accumulation in the case of bond discount. Sometimes companies having large 
surpluses write off discount on bonds in one sum. This is conservative pro- 
cedure but not theoretically accurate.. Sometimes bond premium is carried 
to Surplus. This is more objectionable. Chief objection to either practice 
is that true interest cost of borrowed money is obscured. Correct procedure, 
in case of bond discount or bond discount and expense, is to debit a certain 
part thereof to Interest, simultaneously crediting the Discount account. In case 
of bond premium, correct procedure is to credit a certain part thereof to Interest, 
simultaneously charging the Premium account. Principles governing bond 
amortization and accumulation are explained in section on ‘‘ Mathematics.” 
Entries are outlined as follows: 


Bonds sold at discount, redeemable at par: 


At time of sale: 


Cashi(amount recelved)iri. secant eo eel Ss celt 
Discount on Bonds (amount of discount)............  ....e- 
Bonds \(pantvalue eres oe oe coer eee a $ 


At time of periodical interest payment : 
Interest (amount of interest plus proportion of discount 
applicable to current period)................... $22 ee 


Discount on Bonds (part applicable to current 
POLIO’) Hie GSE as BO ic ee Sess 


Bonds sold at premium, redeemable at par: 


At time of sale: 
Cashr(amount received)... cee eee Lee wee 


Premium on Bonds (amount of premium) 
Bonds (par value) 


At time of periodical interest payment : 


Interest (nominal interest less part of premium appli- 
} cable to current period).................... epee 
Premium on Bonds (part applicable to this DPErlOd ye a rs 
Cashy(émount. paid) ima ee Sen ee $ 
Bonds issued at par, redeemable at premium: 


At time of sale: 
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At time of periodical interest payment : 


Interest (nominal amount plus part of premium 
applicable to period iets... ote eels « < Se aaa 
Premium on Bonds (part applicable to period).. Saeathe 
Wash’ (amount: paid) Menai, tt, Raid. a ee ee 


Bonds sold at discount, redeemable at premium: 


At time of sale: 


@ash (amount received)! 3 heerecq ens 0.2 Chee eee Ss eaes Suge ks 
Bond Premium and Discount (amount of discount)... ...... 
ONGSE DAL VALUC) osyeceetd dee eric Rigs ee Sie foci 


At time of periodical interest payment : 


Interest (nominal interest plus proper part of discount 
given at time of sale and of premium to be 
paid when bonds are redeemed)............. Soiae ae 
Bond Premium and Discount (proper part of 
discount given at time of sale and of premium 
to be paid when bonds are redeemed)....... Shae 
Cash (aTsount paid) se chess weciesn Lewes ee asy ane. CO 


When bonds are issued at a discount and redeemable at a premium, the 
Bond Discount and Premium account balance changes from a debit to a credit 
equivalent at time of redemption to premium to be paid on bonds. 

For method of determining actual interest rate see section on ‘‘ Mathematics.” 
By the equal instalment method, the effective rate is ignored and interest 
actually paid is charged plus a proportionate part, according to term of issue, 
of discount on issue or premium on redemption, or minus a proportionate part, 
according to term of issue, of premium received at time of issue. 

Equal Instalment Method Illustrated——The King Manufacturing Co. sells 
issue of $2,000,000 5% first mortgage bonds at 90 flat. Expenses of issue amount 
to $10,000. Interest is payable semiannually, so that bond discount and 
expense is $210,000. One-fortieth of $210,000 is $5,250, amount to be amortized 
to interest each 6-month period. At end of first 6-month period entries are: 


PMLCTESUIOM OMS sent erin sector a hat teste e ser, sus atncetonsgia' $105,250 
Interest Accrued on Bonds.........../..... $100,000 
Bond Discount and. Expense............... 5,250 


For interest accrued, $100,000 on $2,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds, and to amortize 1/40 of bond 
discount and expense, being amount applicable 
to current period. 


Interest: Accrued, on, Bondsa4..1 ae smi) tee als $100, 000 
Cashise. 21 2S ae ep oe eames $100,000 
For payment of interest due on $2,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds. 


Under the bonds outstanding method, the premium or discount, is distributed 
over the period during which the bonds are outstanding in the proportion that 
bonds outstanding each year bear to sum of bonds outstanding for all years. 
The following table is taken from A. Lowes Dickinson’s ‘“ Accounting Practice 
and Procedure”’ (p. 141). 

In practice the buying up of outstanding bonds for sinking fund purposta and 


. the redemption of bonds at irregular intervals are disturbing factors. When 
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Bond Amortization Table 


ie ee eee Ee eee 


Proportion ‘Aneel 

: of Out- Amount Profit on 

Period Bonds standing. ...of Disconst Epicits Bond peel 
¥% Year|Outstanding Bonds to Instalment | * 2Y™€* |Purchase Hac 
and Loss © 
Total Bonds 

1 |$ 1,000,000} 100/1050 $ 11,905 |$ 25,000 |$ 4,000 |$ 32,905 
2 950, 000 95/1050 11,310 23,750 4,000 31,060 
3 900, 000 90/1050 10,714 22,500 3,500 29,714 
4 850, 000 85/1050 10,119 24,250 3,500 27,869 
5 800,000 80/1050 , 9,524 | 20,000 2,500 27,024 
6 750,000 75/1050 8,929 18,750 2,500 25,179 
7 700, 000 70/1050 Suces 17,500 1,500 24,333 
8 650, 000 65/1050 7,738 16,250 1,500 22,488 
9 600, 000 60/1050 7,143 15,000 1,000 21,143 
10 550, 000 55/1050 6,548 13,750 1,000 19,298 
11 500,000] 50/1050 5,952 12,500 | 2,500 | 15,952 
12 450, 000 45/1050 SESLY! 11,250: 2,500 14,107 
6} 400,000 40/1050 4,762 10,000 1,500 13 , 262 
14 350,000 35/1050 4,167 8,750 1,500 11,417 
15 300, 000 30/1050 3,571 7,500 500 10,571 
16 250,000 25/1050 2,976 6,250 500 8,726 
17 200, 000 20/1050 2,381 SLOOOMPED: “SMP: 7,381 
18 150,000 15/1050 1,786 SP5Oa (te at Dae 5,536 
19 100,000 10/1050 1,190 2500s Wee Fe 3,690 
20 50,000 5/1050 595 TQ5O) [HT 1,845 
$10,500,000 $125,000 |$262,500 |$34,000 |$353, 500 


bonds are bought in the open market at less than the redemption price specified 
a saving is made. Although not strictly accurate, this gain may be credited 
to Profit and Loss, a proportionate part for each of the remaining years the issue 
is outstanding. When the redemption dates are anticipated, treatment becomes 
complicated. The equal instalment method does not work under these con- 
ditions, and if the effective interest method is employed it becomes necessary 
to recompute the rate on basis of bonds remaining outstanding and new redemp- 
tion terms. 

Illustration of Various Methods.—The following illustration of the various 
methods of bond discount and premium is taken from A. Lowes Dickinson’s 
“Accounting Practice and Procedure”’ (pp. 136-140): 


An issue of $1,000,000 of bonds is made at 90, carrying interest at 5%, and redeem- 
able at the rate of $50,000 each half-year, at 100 for the first 5 years, and thereafter 
at 105. Calculations made on these premises show that the effective rate of interest 
is approximately 8 3/16%. Bonds are redeemed each as specified, but they are pur- 
chased in the market at the following prices, viz.: 


MISPAV GAT. e's fuel os ath pucie net ee eee 92 6th yeate ws deck se leigh Bele OO. 
CLSVIORT Mee ie here at Gitte eae eee 93 Vth, year. 2... ody ee can ct eee 102 
SECU GA ci spose ce eee Meee OD Sthiyeatss. tienes eer een ee eee 104 
Athev@atnes suse sii | Shee AD OE 97 9th and 10th drawn at.........+.+. 105 


GUN VEAL sa geoaiete sanhinntants i Reig eee 
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The table on page 262 gives all the essential figures. In this table, the last four 
columns show the charges to Income account on the basis (5) of the effective interest 
method; (6) of the equal instalment method; (7) of the bonds outstanding method; 
and (8) of charging all discount and premium to surplus; in each case crediting to Income 
account the surplus arising from purchasing bonds at less than the fixed redemption 

rice. 
E If the latter be credited direct to Surplus, or carried in the Bond Discount account 
until all discount has been written off by the operation of these credits and the balance 
of the effective rate, then at the end of the 11th half-year in the first case and at the 
end of the 15th half-year in the second, the discount will be extinguished and there- 
after only the actual interest paid, less surplus on market purchases, will be charged 
to Income. 


BOND REDEMPTION.—Various arrangements are made by issuing com- 
panies for redemption of outstanding bonds. The most popular is the sinking 
fund method. Funds are of two types: (a) those in which the principal only is 
to be employed for redemption purposes; (b) those in which both principal 
and interest thereon are to be so employed. 

Funds must be distinguished from reserves. Funds are assets. Reserves 
are credits and appear usually on the liability side of the balance sheet; although 
in case of valuation reserves (which are not reserves of surplus) they are fre- 
quently deducted from an asset item in the balance sheet. A reserve of surplus 
is created by a charge to surplus and a credit to a reserve account. This does 
not mean that a fund is created also. To do this an additional entry, accom- 
panied by a transaction, is necessary. The transaction consists in making an 
actual transfer of cash to some special account and allowing it to remain there, 
usually to accumulate at compound interest, or investing it in securities and 
allowing the principal to increase both by periodic increases from without and 
by growth resulting from interest accretions. Various modifications of this 
procedure may exist. Thus interest may not be added to principal. Theoret- 
ically a reserve and its corresponding fund might be expected always to be 
equal. In practice various things may cause them to be unequal. Funds, 
moreover, do not accumulate in exact accord with compound interest formulas 
because of the practical impossibility of investing income so that at no time will 
any of it remain idle. When a reserve of surplus is established, the effect is 
to prevent the distribution of so much wealth as dividends, but it remains a 
part of the general funds unless set aside in the form of a fund, as explained 
above. For purposes of bond redemption, funds are desirable, because the 
wealth represented by a reserve may not be in the necessary form when the 
redemption date arrives. 

Trust deeds usually provide instructions for the establishment ‘of sinking 
funds for bond issues. Sometimes they provide that these shall be created 
out of profits. If so, this is accomplished by a charge to Surplus and a credit 
to Sinking Fund Reserve, or similar title. Retirement of bonds does not affect 
the reserve, which should then be transferred to Surplus. 

A true sinking fund must: 


1. Be in form of cash or securities. 

2. Accumulate at compound interest. 3 

3. Be established to pay at maturity a debt now owing or certain to be 
incurred. 


If the fund is employed to cancel bonds before maturity, it is a redemption 
fund. ff the bonds are merely bought up and made a part of the fund, thus 
remaining as liabilities on the balance sheet, the fund remains a sinking fund. 

The Sinking Fund account should be charged with value of assets transferred 
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to it from general funds and with income derived from money already in the 
fund. It should be credited with amounts disbursed therefrom. 

Accounts descriptive of the form which the sinking fund takes may be desir- 
able, as, Sinking Fund Securities, Sinking Fund Cash, etc. Cash paid from the 
sinking fund for securities to be put into it is a charge to Sinking Fund Securities 
and a credit to Sinking Fund Cash. 

The Sinking Fund Income account should be credited with income in form of 
interest or dividends received from sinking fund securities, and charged when 
this is transferred to Profit and Loss or to the Sinking Fund Reserve account. 

The Sinking Fund Expense account should be charged with all expenses 
incurred in connection with the operation of the sinking fund, and credited when 
its balance is transferred to Profit and Loss or to the Sinking Fund Reserve 
account. 

Regulations of Interstate Commerce Commission regarding sinking fund 
accounts of railroad companies provide that these accounts shall include 
cash, ledger value of live securities of other companies, and other assets held by 
sinking fund trustees to pay off outstanding debts. Assets held in hands of 
accounting company’s treasurer when the assets are segregated under a distinct 
fund are to be included. Also amounts deposited with sinking fund trustees 
on account of mortgaged property sold, the proceeds of which are to be held 
for redemption of securities. Also par value of live securities issued or assumed 
by accounting company and held in such funds. A separate account is required 
for each fund, the title of which must designate the obligation in support of 
which the fund is created. 

Regarding sinking fund reserves, the Commission’s ruling is to the effect 
that the Sinking Fund Reserve account shall include net balances in accounts 
to which are credited definite appropriations of surplus, whether held in general 
funds or placed in hands of a trustee as a sinking fund or redemption fund. 
It also includes income accruing to such a fund. 

For a discussion of method of determining sinking fund annuities, see section 
on ‘“‘Mathematics.”” 


ENTRIES FOR SINKING FUND TRANSACTIONS. — The trustee may 
be an individual ora trust company. ‘The trustee renders such reports as are 
necessary to enable the company to bring summary entries upon the books. 

Having determined the amount of the equal periodic instalments to be paid 
to the trustee of the sinking fund by principles explained elsewhere (see section on 
‘“‘Mathematics’’), the transfer of cash into the trustee’s hands is indicated 
by an entry charging Sinking Fund or the name of the trustee, and credit- 
ing Cash. Thus if the sem‘annual deposit with the trustee is to be $17,521.52, 
the entry is: 


Sinking: Buind“Trtstée sg 4 7 dere score ose ee ee $17,521.52 
Cashiers! sandy airy BY 10 vanoeo te $17,521.52 
For deposit of cash with trustee in accordance 
with deed of trust of 6% first mortgage 
sinking fund bonds due Jan. 1, 1932. 


Instead of title, ‘‘Sinking Fund Trustee,’’ other possible ones are: ‘Sinking 
Fund Cash,” ‘‘Sinking Fund of First Mortgage 6% Bonds of 1932,” ‘Columbia 
Trust Co., Trustee,’’ etc. 

Interest earned by the sinking fund must be accounted for by the company 
which creates the fund. Assume trustee reports earnings semiannually on 
above fund. At end of 6 months his report shows earnings of $350.43. Upon 
receipt of report following entry is in order on company’s books; 
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Sinkine|Funddirustee) beatae. ado. 2228. eee $350.43 
Sinking Fund iimcome=s. shai a08. 0 eee $350.43 
To record income earned on sinking fund in hands 
of trustee for 6 months ending 


Ordinarily the sinking fund income will in turn be carried to Profit and Loss, 
although it may be credited directly to the Sinking Fund Reserve. Unless 
there is specific reason for doing otherwise, the former procedure should be 
followed. Unless there is definite provision in the trust deed, the sinking 
und income may (a) be turned over to the corporation, (b) be added to the 
sinking fund, (c) be used to reduce amount of the succeeding instalment. 
In case of true sinking funds the income is added to the fund. If desirable 
to show monthly accruals of sinking fund income, this following entry may be 


- made: 
Accrued Sinking Fund Income..... bP ah tl Eo Me Te atin Y op $58 .41 
Sinkingund InCcOme.e SF. Se eh $58.41 
To show accrued income on sinking fund for month 
ENGINE nos ec. 


When income is received by the trustee, as shown by statement submitted: 
Accrued Sinking Fund Income is credited and Sinking Fund Trustee is charged: 
If the trustee invests the funds in securities, an entry should be made as soon 
as report of transaction is received from trustee, charging Sinking Fund Invest- 
ments and crediting Sinking Fund Trustee for amount thus invested. As 
income is received on these investments and reported to the company, 
Sinking Fund Trustee is charged and Sinking Fund Income credited. 

If the trust deed specifies that the sinking fund reserve and the sinking fund 
must be kept equal, then for each accretion to the fund there must appear a 
credit to the reserve, while for each reduction of the fund there must appear 
an equivalent charge to the reserve. The Surplus account is charged or credited 
accordingly as the reserve is credited or charged. 

When sinking fund cash is employed to purchase company’s own securities, 
these may be either canceled or kept alive in the sinking fund. In former case 
the fund is a redemption fund; in the latter case it is a true sinking fund. If 
outstanding bonds are purchased for the sinking fund at a premium the premium 
is an expense which must be charged off at once or be amortized over remaining 


life of bonds. If a corporation buys $50,000 of its outstanding bonds at 105, 
the entry is: 


Sinking Bund Investmentsinc. oa7 ua Sane. AOeeeee $50,000 
Premium on Sinking Fund Investment. ......... . AAA. ZE28500) 
Sinking] Bund, Erste. 0 en eee ee ae on ae $52,500 


Under the federal income tax law of 1921, such premium above issuing price 
or face value is considered an expense of the year in which bonds are repurchased 
or retired. Similarly, if repurchased or retired at less than issuing price or 
face value, the difference is regarded as income for the current year. For 
provision applicable in case of bonds issued at a premium or a discount, consult 
Treasury regulations. In order to conform with these requirements, many 
corporations write off such premiums in year securities are repurchased. 

The trustee must keep complete accounts for all transactions relating to the 
funds intrusted to him. These accounts must be in agreement with those of 
the corporation which he serves. The trustee acts in the capacity of a fiduciary, 
and the principles of fiduciary accounting apply. Accounts should. be kept with 
Cash and Investments, preferably as many investment accounts as there are 
investments, When the trustee receives cash from the company, he charges 
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Cash and credits Sinking Fund or Bond Redemption Fund of so and so company. 
The charge to this account occurs when the bonds are redeemed or paid at 
maturity. If the trustee pays interest on outstanding bonds of the company, 
he charges Cash and credits Interest Payable when money is received therefor 


from company. As the coupons are paid, Cash is credited and Interest Payable 
charged. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SINKING AND REDEMPTION FUNDS.—1. The 
Robert Gair Co. First Mortgage Gold 7’s, dated Jan. 1, 1922, due Jan. 1, 1936. 
Authorized, $6,000,000; outstanding $4,000,000. Redeemable on any interest 
date on 30 days’ notice at 110 and interest up to Jan. 1, 1923, and 144% less 
each year thereafter. Commencing May 1, 1923, an amount equal to 15% 
of net earnings of preceding calendar year, but not less than $150,000 annually, 
to be devoted to retirement by purchase or by call of these bonds at not over 
then existing redeemable price. Company has right to tender bonds of this 
issue at par, in lieu of cash to satisfy sinking fund requirements. Minimum 
annual sinking fund will be increased by an amount equal to 5% of any additional 
bonds issued. 

2. The National Tube Co. First Mortgage Gold 5’s, dated May 1, 1912, 
due May 1, 1952. Authorized, $15,000,000; outstanding, $12,271,000. Re- 
deemable at 105 and interest on any interest date upon 6 weeks’ notice. 
Beginning May 1, 1916, 1% annually of all bonds issued to be applied to pur- 
chase or redemption of these bonds at not over 105 and interest. Bonds so 
redeemed to be kept alive and interest added to sinking fund. 

3. The Sinclair Pipe Line Co. 20-Year Sinking Fund Gold 5’s, dated Oct. 2, 
1922, due Oct. 1, 1942. Authorized, $25,000,000; outstanding $25,000,000. 
Within 3 months after Oct. 1, 1924, and within 3 months after each succeeding 
Apr. 1 and Oct. 1, respectively, the company will expend the sum of $425,000 
in the purchase in the open market of bonds of this issue, if obtainable at 
prices not exceeding face value thereof and accrued interest. If at expiration 
of any such 3 months’ period amount expended in purchase of bonds for such 
period shall be less than $425,000, company shall pay over to the trustee amount 
of such deficiency, if more than $10,000. Trustee shall invite tenders for sale 
of bonds at prices not exceeding face value thereof and accrued interest, and 
any unexpended balance shall be returned to company and carried on its books 
as a special reserve tor retirement of bonds. From time to time thereafter, 
company will use its best efforts to purchase from such reserve as many bonds 


-as possible, at not exceeding face value thereof and accrued interest, provided 


that in no case shall it be required to purchase in any one year from said reserve 
more than $1,000,000 aggregate principal amount. All bonds purchased in 
accordance with foregoing provisions shall be canceled by trustee and per- 
manently retired. The company may exceed its sinking fund obligation in 
any period and to that extent receive credit therefor in any subsequent period. 

4, Oregon & California R. R. Co. First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold 5’s, 
dated July 1, 1887, due July 1, 1927. Authorized, $20,000,000; outstanding, 
$17,505,000. Net proceeds from sale of lands shall be applied to purchase of 
these bonds at not exceeding par; but in case they cannot be purchased at 
this figure, they shall be redeemed by lot as soon as the sum of $50,000 has ‘ 
accumulated. As of Dec. 31, 1921, there were held in fund $37,000 Southern 
Pacific Equipment A and B 444’s and $38,000 Southern Pacific First Refund- 
ing 4’s. 

5. American Can Co. 15-Year Debenture Sinking Fund Gold 5’s, dated 
Feb. 1, 1913, due Feb. 1, 1927. Authorized, $15,000,000; outstanding, $9,655,- 
500. On or before May 1, 1914, and in each year thereafter, company must pay 
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to trustee $500,000 in cash, to be invested in bonds of this issue at not exceeding 
10214 and accrued interest, or, if not so purchasable, to be used to call bonds by 
lot at that price. This will result in retirement of approximately $7,000,000 
bonds before maturity. All bonds acquired by sinking fund must be canceled. 

6. Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 10-Year Secured Gold 6’s, Series A, and 
7’s, Series B, dated Jan. 1, 1919, due Jan. 1,1928. Itis required that $1,500,000 
per annum, payable semiannually on Jan. 1 and July 1 each year beginning 
July 1, 1921, be used for purchase and retirement of such Series A and Series B 
bonds as may be tendered on most advantageous terms; to the extent that if 
bonds cannot be purchased at prices to yield 6% or more per annum, unex- 
pended moneys shall revert to company. 

7. Hershey Chocolate Corp. First Lien Gold 714’s, dated June 1, 1920, due 
June 1, 1930. Authorized, $10,000,000; outstanding, $9,004,900. It is required 
that $125,000 quarterly beginning Sept. 1, 1920, and in addition within 90 days 
after Dec. 31, 1920, a sum equal to amount, if any, by which 14 7/12% of net 
income for preceding year shall exceed sum of $250,000; and within 90 days 
after close of each year after the year 1920, a sum equal to the amount, if any, 
by which 25% of net income of year preceding such payments shall exceed sum 
of $500,000, shall be applied to purchase of bonds at not exceeding current 
redemption prices. If on May 1 in any year unapplied moneys shall amount 
to $50,000 or more, same shall be applied to redemption of bonds on June 1 
next succeeding, at current redemption price. 

A study of foregoing provisions shows that it is now customary to make 
redemption of outstanding issues before maturity rather than to permit all 
sums paid into the fund to accumulate until the entire issue can be paid off in 
toto. There are five ways in which bonds may be redeemed: 


1. Through sinking fund at maturity. 

2. Serially. 

3. Conversion into stock. 

4. Called in for redemption before maturity. 
5. Refunding at maturity. 


REDEMPTION THROUGH SINKING FUND.—‘Strictly speaking, a 
sinking fund is one employed to pay off bonds at maturity. In practice this 
use of the term is departed from. When bonds are paid out of sinking fund 
at maturity, entries required are comparatively simple. When notice is received 
from trustee to effect that all investments have been converted into cash in 
preparation for liquidation of indebtedness, charge Sinking Fund Cash and 
credit Sinking Fund Investment. When bonds are paid off by trustee, charge 
Bonds and credit Sinking Fund Cash. If a Sinking Fund Reserve account has 
been set up, it should now be closed into Surplus. 


SERIAL REDEMPTION.—Serial bonds are usually redeemed in fixed sums 
each year but frequently with a proviso that later maturities may be redeemed 
upon certain conditions. 

Illustration.—Fisher Body Corp. 6% Serial Gold Notes, due $1,000,000 
each Aug. 1, 1923 to 1925. Redeemable as a whole or in series (in which latter 
case the series first maturing must be first redeemed) on any interest date 
upon 60 days’ notice, at following prices with accrued interest: 101% for 
notes then having 2 years or more, but less than 3 years to run; 101 for notes 
then having 1 year or more, but less than 2 years to run; 10014 for notes then 
having less than 1 year to run. 

If redeemed at par, charge Serial Bonds and credit Cash. If redeemed at a 
premium, credit Cash and charge Serial Bonds and Premium on Serial Bonds. 
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CONVERSION.—A convertible bond is one which can be converted into 
other securities of the issuing corporation. Usually such bonds are convertible 
into commen stock, and are thus given speculative flavor. 

Illustration.—Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. 10-Year Convertible Gold 8’s 
are convertible into stock of the corporation at rate of 30 shares stock for each 
$1,000 bond, equivalent to a price of $33 1/3 per share of stock. Should bonds 
be called for redemption, convertible clause remains in force to and including 
redemption date. Where such privilege exists provision must be made so that 
sufficient authorized but unissued stock will be in existence to make the con- 
version should the bondholders demand it. At time of conversion charge 
Convertible Bonds and credit Unissued Capital Stock. 


CALLING FOR REDEMPTION.—Many bond issues floated in recent years 
are made callable for redemption because of the high interest rate necessitated 
by abnormal war conditions, at which they were put out. 

Illustration.—Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. 10 Year Convertible Gold 8’s, 
dated Jan. 1, 1921, due Jan. 1, 1931, are redeemable at 105 and interest on any 
interest date, upon 60 days’ notice. Armour & Co. 7% Convertible Gold 
Notes, dated July 15, 1920, due July 15, 1930, are redeemable at 105 and interest 
upon 60 days’ notice. Where collateral trust bonds are redeemed and pledged 
collateral is released, an entry should be made charging Investments and 
crediting Pledged Investments. 

REFUNDING AT MATURITY.—No special problems arise. Sufficient 
cash should be on hand in sinking fund to liquidate issue. If not, a transfer of 
cash to trustee sufficient to make full payment should be made. 

SINKING FUND ILLUSTRATED —A company issues 20-year sinking 
fund bonds on Jan. 1, 1919, bearing 6% interest, payable semiannually, Jan. 1 
and July 1. Trust deed requires yearly contributions to a sinking fund which 
are to accumulate at compound interest. Bonds sell ata premium. Show 
pro forma journal entries on following dates: 


Jan. 1, 1919 Jan. 1, 1920 
July 1, 1919 Jan. 1, 1939 
Jan. 1, 1919 
Cas hints Stet restric eee Sree ries ike cuore. enBrsncciPeae «te Scones 
First, Mottgage-DOngs. ..)owit ce as eee b Peon 


PIEMNUNVON DONS wee ttt eee ee ee UN eee 
For sale of 20-year first mortgage bonds bearing 
interest at 6%, due Jan. 1, 1939, interest payable 
semiannually. 
July 1, 1919 
Premium on bonds 1.0, 04 ert, BETTS | SON b lie 
Imterest’on' Bondar leg Pf 28 Pane Poe Pahl a 
One-fortieth of premium on bonds applicable to 
interest. 
Iriterest Gn Borids® OTST eh Rb TO Red Oat ae on eee 


For imtarese on bonds, due July 1, 1919. 


Jan. 1, 1920 
iPremininivon, Bon dsis se6shae sot cara te «)s aisiiopamhek Ce 
Mit SrestOn One ata to Noivic i lapbateiarons spe x aeeiy aa Sijencdeets 
One-fortieth of premium on bonds applicable to 
interest. 
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Cash aired, (ote Wheat... . aera ae 3 See Seeds 


SULDILUS seis tcc ceuachn Sees eas each care ae See ae , 
Smking: Mund) Reserye.c mis. sce fein serue ee » Sapte arse 
To reserve surplus for sinking fund. 
Sinking und) PRUStCe@s ic a) ou) =a 2h sei hee Lee eee 
(CF ee ee E ees 5 ore eee acs L Peers 
For yearly payment to sinking fund trustees as per 
trust deed. 


Jan. 1, 1939 
Premiiin-on, Bondsetigt 2st ep oe ee eeeieer S$ adtathe 
Tnterest: on sBondsetasa- gecis+ dale tases pies $a 
One-fortieth of premium on bonds applicable to 
interest. 


SUITE LY Chee emer eicd eA GER e cr ciceacciBenc Stas acre ete Sty AB ec 
Sinking Fund Reserves shor fe] wae cece nee $ 
To reserve surplus for sinking fund. 


For yearly payment to sinking fund trustees as per 
trust deed. 


murst. WMortesre, Bondsins uc anon «toe Clee ales oad id: Sa7s...2 
Sinking Bund rustees.ns a dolshowa tied te SEs $ 
For retirement of 20-year 6% first mortgage bonds, 
due this day. 


Sinking wRunduReserve. a. .c..a8 oe eet eee oe te See 
Surplus.ss Wes eraiec eike os ccc ss vis ws sR Rota b ee 
To transfer Sinking Fund Reserve to Surplus 
upon retirement of bonds. 


Partnership Incorporated 


OBJECTS OF INCORPORATION.—Partnerships are incorporated for 
various reasons, chief among which are the limited liability thus secured and 
the possibility of expansion through sale of capital stock. 


PROCEDURE.—Before transferring assets to corporation it is necessary 
to make a valuation of them, in order that the partners will secure a fair interest 
in the corporation. Good-will is an item of importance and one which may 
have been given no value on books of partnership. The valuation placed on 
partners’ assets should not be so great as to militate against future welfare 
by making disposition of stock to outsiders difficult. Value of good-will should 
be based on excess earning power of partnership. (See section on ‘‘Good- 
Will.””) Roughly, good-will value can be determined by capitalizing earnings 
on a percentage which represents the normal return stockholders would expect 
to receive in such an enterprise. If partnership earns 15% on capital of partners 
and the public secures 6% on money invested in stocks of companies doing 
a similar business and affording equivalent security, the difference between 
15% and 6%, or 9%, represents earning power of good-will. Thus if profits of 
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partnership amount to $15,000 on partners’ combined capital accounts of 
~ $100,000, the difference between $100,000 and the capitalization of $15,000 on 
a 6% basis, or $250,000, gives value of good-will, $150,000. Having ascertained 
value of good-will, make an entry in books of partnership charging Good-Will 
and crediting Capital account of partners with their due proportions thereof. 

Capitalization of company which is to supersede the partnership must be 
dete mined on basis of present and future requirements. 

If old books are continued, such alterations must be made as are necessary 
to the corporation. The partners’ accounts should be closed and such accounts 
opened as are peculiar to corporation accounting. 

Illustration.—Balance sheet of Johnson & Thorpe, after adjustment for 
good-will, is as follows: 


Balance Sheet—Johnson & Thorpe 
As at January 1, 19— 


RC Al SEAGC: .reo.oss osuusiehavien chee $27,000 |. Johnson, Capital ..s,...,2.sc.0. $45,000 
Cl OOGAW Uli. net Or teanten coy a Boks 4 27; 000.)|.Lhorpe; Capital 4, seueta acne 30,000 
Merchandisers: si sac. ecee ss 6,000 | Accounts Payable.......... 6,000 
Accounts Receivable......... 16,000 
AST IS LED Ae ERS 7,000 

$81,000 $81,000 


This balance sheet shows net worth at figure at which partners are willing to 

make the exchange for stock. The corporation, to be called the Johnson- 

Thorpe Co., is to have an authorized capital stock of $100,000, of which $75,000 

is to be given to the old partners—$45,000 to Johnson and $30,000 to Thorpe. 
A formal entry for capital stock authorized is: 


iWnissued Capitals locke acrom ae ssc tere sents ew eee $100,000 
Capital Stock Authorized................5. $100, 000 
For total capital stock authorized, as per charter. 


Johnson and Thorpe are next charged as subscribers, thus: 


Subscribers... .. STOTT Be ee TEEN, ee Ie $ 75,000 
Unissued Capital Stock............ + ergo be $ 75,000 


Next an entry is necessary to charge the partners’ Capital accounts and credit 
Subscribers account, thus: 


TSDIGUMCOapital sd tetes ele this tts. Beteeds Tes $ 75,000 
Thorpem@apitcal we. ier bes Meters See a Ss 30,000 
SUDSerIbErse maa TR, le ROE $ 75,000 


To close Capital accounts against subscriptions. 

If additional unissued stock is sold, suitable entries are required to show this, 
but these are no different than those explained elsewhere. 

If new books are to be used by the corporation, all accounts in the old books 
must be closed and all assets and liabilities transferred to the new ledger. 
In the books of the partnership the Johnson-Thorpe Co. should be charged 
with value of assets taken over and credited with amount of liabilities assumed, 
thus: 
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Johnson=ThorpeiCoiizsoa. - seen. FER. OOO GAR. Fe. $81,000 
Real states. sds ASL Ecoles. sare $27, 000° 
Good=Wills: [his Roe Ae REY VED. Oe 25,000 
Merchandise?=isit:t. 62. fae). 85. TU. BS. 6,000 
Accounts Receivable.......-.....-.. sorrem, 1 16,000 
Gashwe2tseiy ee isos ot wh. coele: sores. 7,000. 


To charge the Johnson-Thorpe Co. for value of 
assets of firm of Johnson & Thorpe as per conditions 
of agreement made between Johnson & Thorpe and 
the Johnson-Thorpe Co., which latter is to take 
over the assets and assume the liabilities of the firm 
of Johnson & Thorpe. 


Accounts, Payableayish &..e. eR REe t Tr BIRO... . $ 6,000 
Johnson-LFhorpe Cos. dcssaserad - $5 eae ot ae $ 6,000 
To credit the Johnson-Thorpe Co. with the liabil- 
ities of the firm of Johnson & Thorpe, these accounts 
being assumed by the Johnson-Thorpe Co. as per 
agreement. 


Johnson-Thorpe Co. now stands charged on books of Johnson & Thorpe for 
$75,000. This is the amount of stock of the Johnson-Thorpe Co. subscribed 
by the partners, Johnson & Thorpe. Upon receipt of stock by Johnson & 
Thorpe, following journal entry is made: 


Capital Stock of Johnson-Thorpe Co................ $75,000 
Jonnsonathorpe Coc semi cicmcee eee aie cie nei $75,000 
To charge capital stock of the Johnson-Thorpe Co. 
for amount received, $75,000, this being the con- 
sideration for which Johnson and Thorpe agree to 
sell their interest to the Johnson-Thorpe Co. 


The following entry closes the accounts now remaining open on the books of 
Johnson & Thorpe: 


Capitals. JOHNSON scans ot cuss: os fh cee aie OH tea $45,000 
(Ceayaa NTS 2A Wao a ov ee eae eam ee ee as Giese Sept ow Ti <a Me Ss 30,000 
Capital Stock of Johnson-Thorpe Co.........- $75,000 


In books of Johnson-Thorpe Co. entry should be made to charge assets taken 
over from Johnson & Thorpe, to credit Subscribers account, assuming that this 
account has been opened, and to credit liabilities assumed, as follows: 


Reslshsthtenutiiese taeda ee ee ee $27, 000 

Goods Vy Saat bh Scie cat SSE no ae, Se ahi nea eee ae 25,000 

Merchandise... Teeny ae. wes biome wid ee er etrcacban oy 6,000 

Accounts Receivable eaves htelosiee Giv chee 16,000 

Cash siscie. sehen ec eats INGORE aR hi a Ae aaa 7,000 
Subseribers:. .:g.c8f Ge GEA ea, 2) COs $75,000 
Accounts Payable same oe ae SF PIO Fe 6,000 


To bring upon books assets purchased from Johnson 
& Thorpe, to credit liabilities of Johnson & Thorpe 
assumed, and to credit Subscribers account with 
excess of assets purchased over liabilities assumed. 


Trial balance of ledger of Johnson-Thorpe Co. follows: 
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Trial Balance—Johnson-Thorpe Co. 


1242 Ul OF see rr a $27,,000),!' ‘Gapital Stoele.i. Heit shes a3 $75, 000 
ROO Will Set Sig dikiecnons Sioy estan teh 25,000 | Accounts Payable.......... 6,006 
Merchandise y.tvaassi: ois «aie. 6,000 
Accounts Receivable......... 16,000 
CRS ee as eal eee eee 7,000 

$81,000 $81,000 


This Agreement for Incorporation made this 28th day of April, 19—, by and 
between Robert Lowell, Walter F. Mason, and Norman Lowell, copartners in 
the manufacture and sale of chemicals and chemical supplies in the city of 
Chicago, under the firm name of Lowell, Mason & Company, and Nelson G. 
Oliver and George Dickson, copartners in the manufacture of chemicals, also 
in the city of Chicago, under the firm name of Oliver & Dickson. 

Witnesseth: 

1. That the business heretofore conducted by each of the above-named firms 
shall be amalgamated and inccrporated under the laws of the State of Illinois 
as the Lowell-Mason Chemical Company. 

2. That the capital stock of said corporation shall be Five Million Dollars 
($5,000,000), consisting of Three Million Dollars ($3,000,000) of common stock, 
being 30,000 shares of the par value of One Hundred Dollars ($100) each, and 
Two Million Dollars ($2,000,000) of seven per cent (7%) cumulative preferred 
stock, being 20,000 shares of the par value of One Hundred Dollars ($100) 
each. Three Million Dollars ($3,000,000) of the common stock, being the 
entire issue thereof, and One Million Dollars ($1,000,000) of the preferred 
stock, is to be issued full-paid in exchange for the said businesses as going con- 
cerns as hereinafter stated, including all of their assets, credits, trade-names, 
formulas, and good-will, and said incorporated company shall assume all of 
the outstanding liabilities of the said firms as existing at the time of transfer 
on the date of final organization. 

3. That the stock of the said corporation shall be issued full-paid as follows: 
To the aforesaid firm of Lowell, Mason & Company, One Million, Five Hundred 
Thousand Dollars ($1,500,000) of common stock and Five Hundred Thousand 
Dollars ($500,000) of preferred stock, distributed to the partners as follows: 


Robert Lowell, ~ 7,500 shares common and 2,500 shares preferred 
Walter F. Mason, 6,000 “ m rt 24000 =" ins 
Norman Lowell, 1,500.“ a ef 500 is x 


To the aforesaid firm of Oliver & Dickson, One Million, Five Hundred Thou- 
sand. Dollars ($1,500,000) of common stock and Five Hundred Thousand ,Dollars 
($500,000) of preferred stock, divided equally between the partners. 

The remaining stock, being One Million Dollars ($1,000,000) of preferred 
stock, is to be underwritten by Baker, Wilson & Shaw, bankers, at 95 (5% 
commission), a contract to that effect having already been executed. 

4. And it is covenanted and agreed that Two Hundred Thousand Dollars 
($200,000) of common stock shall be returned by the aforesaid contracting 
parties to the corporation, One Hundred Thousand Dollars ($100,000) from 
each firm, to be treasury stock and to be given to the said bankers free of charge 
as a bonus with the One Million Dollars ($1,000,000) of preferred stock subscribed 


by them. 


Form 8. Agreement for Incorporation 
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TWO PARTNERSHIPS INCORPORATED.—Two Chicago partnerships 
are to be incorporated, entire business of each being transferred to a corporation. 
In Illinois entire capital stock must be subscribed and one-half paid up before 
company can begin operations; therefore partnership agreements to take stock 
appear in application for charter. Actual transfer of partnership assets and 
liabilities to the corporation is not made until latter is completely organized 
and ready to make contracts. Transfer to corporate form does not require 
any change in established policy of management or in method of keeping books, 
except in so far as capital accounts must be altered. Preliminary agreement 
for incorporation is shown in Form 8. 

Preferred stock for $1,000,000 is underwritten by bankers who agree to take 
entire block at 95. The $50,000 difference between par and 95 is a selling 
expense. Bonus of treasury stock given bankers may be entered on books, 
as shown later, or be transferred from stockholders to bankers or to new pur- 
chasers without being entered on books. Bankers frequently turn over check to 
company in full payment for stock underwritten and receive in return a check for 
difference between this amount and underwritten price, this amount being 
charged to Commissions or Underwriting Expense. In present case 50% of 
par value of underwritten stock ($500,000) is paid at the time, and a check for 
$25,000 (5% commission on 50% of underwritten stock) is given. Remainder 
of underwriters’ subscription will be paid later. 

Balance sheets of the two partnerships, Lowell, Mason & Co. and Oliver & 
Dickson, as of May 1, 19—, before incorporation, are given below. These 
statements and data from incorporation agreement form basis for opening 
entries on books of new company. 


Lowell, Mason & Company 
Balance Sheet as at May 1, 19— 


Assets Liabilities F 
Wand eects ence a oe a LO0; O00") MortragePavablos. oe $ 100,000 
BUMOEN GE ae rratniearcrcs se © 150,000 | Interest Accrued........ 2,500 
Machinery and Tools..... 115,000 | Notes Payable. .......... 40,000 
Patents and Patterns..... 72,800 ; Interest Accrued........ 1,500 
Trucks and Motors....... 25,000 | Accounts Payable....... 30,250 
Fuel and Supplies........ 1254007) ‘Accrued ‘Taxes’... 2 6,500 
Ria waVlatenialientimveds cet: 52,800 | Reserve Accounts: 
Work in Process......... 57,300 For Depreciation. ..... 12,000 
inished Stocks m0... 44,900 For Bad Debts: >....2. 2,200 
Deferred Charges to Oper- Capital Accounts: 
BOLD Bitte coon nmnctete daecetsayss§ 9,250 Robert Lowell $500,000 
Investments in Stocks and Walter F. Mason, 
Bonds ere he en Ee: 143,700 400,000 
Notes Receivable......... 142,000 Norman Lowell 100,000 1,000,000 
Accounts Receivable... ... 174,800 = 
ROSH cron cutccce Sh nica eee 95,000 
$1,194,950 $1,194,950 
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Oliver & Dickson 
Balance Sheet as at May 1, 19— 


Measchold... oC... eS 
Machinery and Tools..... 
Delivery Equipment...... 
Fuel and Supplies........ 
Patents and Patterns..... 
Raw Material............ 
Work in Process......... 
Finished Stock........... 
Deferred Charges........ 
Bonds and Securities... .. 
Accounts Receivable, Net 
(book value $223,000)... 
“CERLES Se baron ener 


156,000 
85,000 


12,300 
150,000 


221,500 
134,400 


$1,274,600 


Liabilities 
Notes Payable (Secured).$ 126,000 
Accounts Payable....... 136,300 
Interest Accrued........ 


@harees Ses cmc kins 10,700 
Capital Accounts: 
Nelson G. Oliver, 
$500 , O00 
George Dickson, 
500,000 1,000,000 


$1,274,600 


Opening entries for new company should record correctly and in due sequence 
various transactions involved in incorporation of the company and in transfer- 
ring to it, in exchange for capital stock, entire plant, business, and net assets of 


each firm. 


Lowell Mason’& (Cov: $92... eee ep eae 
Olivierhds WWielksonaatya ns tyes coeescy nce sicisse oe 3s 
Baker co VW ilsOniyr Sila Waa ckey ot ci cya sees, «figs 
COMMON, SOC Kaew eae eta eat cats 
IPrOLerred StOGK ni terinietcrvaberie Ameo 


May 1, 19— 


$2,000, 000 
2,000,000 
1,000, 000 
$3, 000, 000 
2,000,000 


The Lowell-Mason Chemical Co. is incor- 
porated this day under the laws of Illinois, 
with a capital stock of $5,000,000, divided into 
30,000 shares of common stock of the par 
value of $100 each, and 20,000 shares of 7% 
cumulative preferred stock of the par value 


of $100 each. 


From the 


firms above 


debited, subscriptions have been received 
for the entire common and preferred stock 
of the company, the distribution of this 
stock, as per agreement for incorporation, 
and the certificate 
of incorporation, being as follows: 


the subscription list, 


Name 


Robert Lowell....... 
Walter F. Mason.... 
Norman Lowell...... 
Nelson G. Oliver.... 


Shares 
Common Preferred 
ams de O00 2,500 
... 6,000 2,000 
paeelOO0) 500 
eae j000 


2,500 
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George Dickson........ TA500" 25000 
Baker, Wilson & Shaw... ...... 10,000 
Votalee. coerce et TOO SOOO 20,000 
Wiaind ac aon a eae ete ied Ce ee Pola bod ins $ 100,000 
SOLU OS cen pot ect cee eta ee i niin ce 150,000 
Machinery-.aina@), Wools y= xargs apps rsh 2 eee crags oh 9s 115,000 
atentercan dab atlernsciss chases otic. roe. paciereene 72,800 
Mmickss ance lWiOtOnS keto cierage te 26. «yeatecueyeie =. © 25,000 
uaeliand) Supplies eeu aie ae ie a ro eas Dik 12,400 
Raw: Materials &sweros- ney dit a) auc) Teas ote 52,800 
WOT Kin PEO COSSe ra iss cra cyee-er 1 ose sycvangeeaeeielan 57,300 
PuniSheds S0OCK pecs miisarensmbas ici Ss ae ES 44,900 
Deferred Charges to Operating....!........ ee 9,250 
Investments in Stocks and Bonds............. 143, 700 
[NOLES SR ECELV DLO ctosre sts ce (oe, cee ket cae value tae ee 142,000 
ACCOUNTS NECOLVable. «0 «crite: dre & sys gor oer 174,800 
(GEES be so eg ee cries Pe see oe oe Cee Sel Sep ee 95,000 
Goods Wall Hea mas Secu See Sah ce RAEN RS 1,000,000 
Mortgage Payabloseconsacde s-. cee ese $ 100,000 
TnterestrAcerueus aoe aera oe ee Ore 4,000 
Notes! Payable. a 2eoeie ao eae eee 40,000 
‘Accounts: Payablesca. ace tet eee aes 30,250 
IAGCKUEd RAS CS) (AWS 35,3 es terete ee 6,500 
Reserve for Depreciation.............. 12,000 
Reserve for Bad) Debtsecss.sc seen eee 2,200 
Lowell, Mason & Company............ 2,000,000 


To record in the ledger the various specific 
assets and liabilities turned over by Lowell, 
Mason & Co. as a going concern, in full 
payment of stock subscriptions to 15,000 
shares of common and 5,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock of the company, as per agree- 
ment for incorporation. (See minute book, 
page 5.) All right, title, and interest in the 
assets of Lowell, Mason & Co. are conveyed 
to the Lowell-Mason Chemical Co., and all 
liabilities of that firm are assumed by the 
Lowell-Mason Chemical Co., as per agree- 
ment for incorporation. 


OAS OMG cA eae a once eee Rey cia Ei Bias ee $ 156,000 
IMachineryzend': Lools. suemie senae irre 85,000 
Delivery. Hquipmient. ieee nee eee eee 30,000 
Muel and Sup plicsity.. cect aae: hee eee aCe: 9,400 
Patents andwPatterns: eect eae 122,000 
Raw Materiales Soy s.c eines eee eietie ec 75,100 
Work in Process: :).... pane eee oe 80,900 
Rinished Stock. ; 3... Due es sa ee rece 198,000 
Deferred Charges)... felis. J. ous ae 12,300 
Bonds and Securities............ oat Se eee 150,000 


Accounts Receivable............. RaLe¥e cottxet onrsheve 223,000 
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Capes on eS AO URHETR Sereattn (wiry 4 134,400 
Good-"Wihsers tes See Te MeL ee 1,000,000 


Notes Payable (Secured)............... 
AXCCOMNES: Ava Diamar r iris aah ee ee 
InterestwAcered. -24 1. eaten oe 


, Accrued Operating Charges............ 
Olivera MICKSOMe act eee mtn Le ee 


To record the specific assets and liabilities 
turned over by Oliver & Dickson, taken by 
this company as a going concern, as per 
agreement for incorporation. (See minute 
book, page 5.) ; 
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$ 126,000 


136,300 
1,600 
1,500 

10,700 
2,000,900 


Entries for payment by underwriters showing commission and turning over 


of donated stock follow: 


Cag Steers Mert ato o o.2 LAG. 2 rine a Slarn dex. cient | SE $500,000 
Baker, Wilson &-Shaws-. avs ee dee tla eos ee 
Payment of 50% of subscription of Baker, Wilson 
«&& Shaw, underwriters, to $1,000,000 of preferred 
stock. 


Oreanization! Pixpensespescc se acl ois abl anced een cis $ 31,000 
CBS aa eer pele atiin Prana ToD teu bane es Namie diate 
By order of the Directors for payment of various 
expenses incurred during the incorporation of the 
company, including 5% commission to Baker, 
Wilson & Shaw on $500,000 of stock subscription. 
(Give items in detail.) 


Treasury (Stock—Commom oc sce acca LE Ee $200, 000 
Stock Donation Account, \..20.:eeene ees ed ee 


2,000 shares of common stock donated to the 
company in accordance with the agreement for 
incorporation, as follows: 


Mowell) Mason @& ©0e es cece teas 1,000 shares 
Oliver i& Dickson grsrceudytierdesreret2 ree 1000 k eo. 
StocloM ons MonwAcCOunti ys cvewicearece sistance shies e oaks $200,000 


Treasury Stock—Common................. 


For the bonus of 2,000 shares of common stock 
transferred to Baker, Wilson & Shaw as per 
underwriting contract, being one share of common 
stock for every five of preferred stock under- 
written. This stock has been donated by the 
incorporators and is full-paid and non-assessable. 


$500 , 000 


$ 31,000 


$200, 000 


$200,000 


Method of closing partnership books is illustrated in detail by closing 
entries fer Lowell, Mason & Co. Somewhat different procedure is shown in 
condensed form for Oliver & Dickson.. Frequently old books are retained. 
In present instance new books are opened, consequently all asset and liability 
accounts must be closed on partnership books and balances transferred to cor- 
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poration’s accounts. Each firm is allowed $1,000,000 for good-will. The 
two firms receive stock of new company in exchange for assets. This is in 
turn given to the former partners as per agreement. Entries to close accounts 
of Lowell, Mason & Co. are shown below: 


May 1, 19— 

GOO a Wall eet ia or ee ee a $1,000,000 
Robertulsowelllvyscessn << euiss arene e ae $ 500,000 
iWrealters Beason. er jc a0. ers 2 ics viens eae 400,000 
Normans Wowell@essert. ee. a0 eee ee 100,000 


To place upon the books good-will of $1,000,- 
000 in accordance with agreement for incor- 
poration of the Lowell-Mason Chemical Co. 
entered into April 28, 19—. Good-Will 
apportioned according to the partners’ 


holdings. 
Lowell-Mason Chemical Co.................+- $2,194,950 
AT oles cere jesus ines > alelepapatons ee pels ys $ 100,000 
Buildings: .o.938) asd Se seeeeeeeas- 150,000 
Machineryiands Loolas .uwities, foot ree 115,000 
IPstents andkbatternss. 424 cee wcee fees 72,800 
PPrncksiand VlOtorstee sae ee eee ore 25,000 
Euelkandisuppliess: cr see eee eee 12,400 
Raw: Material (3 Aon vn. e eterno ene 52,800 
Works. Ine T OCOSSiae san sence ste tiateeetioee tere 57,300 
Pinished. SGockeanmrrc cr tre ce eaten er 44,900 
Deferred Charges to Operating. ........ , 9,250 
Investments in Stocks and Bonds....... 143,700 
INotes Receivable ses nue, cn ston Gartoete 142,000 
Accounts Receivable. ......... 24.0.0. 174,800 
Gash Dicks: s. een estat LI 95,000 
Good Walls spc pocane fe oR ei oes nee rai: 1,000,000 
Plant, good-will, and sundry assets turned 
over to the Lowell-Mason Chemical Co.‘in 
exchange for $2,000,000 par value of stock 
of that Company as per agreement for 
incorporation. 
MortgazerPavya ble. pcescc coin 3 ear ee eee $ 100,000 
INotes«bayablo-nmacntacsece ent ec Gate meee 40,000 
Interest) Accrued. gwise dee mecics ts esos eee 4,000 
Accounts Payables: 44. ete Ge. cee. ee 30,250 
Accrued “Taxes’. }cshcyeter: Me pees Sees Bee Che 6,500 
Reserve for Depreciation. ..:........0-...0- 12,000 
Reserve for’ Bad! Debtss) fageere eae eee. ae 2,200 
Lowell-Mason Chemical Co........... $ 194,950 


To close accounts and transfer to Lowell- 
Mason Chemical Co. all of the liabilities of 
this firm, as per agreement for incorporation. 


Only accounts now remaining open on books of Lowell, Mason & Co. are 
partners’ Capital accounts and debit against Lowell-Mason Chemical Co. 


a 
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When required amount of stock of this company is received and distributed 
to former partners, following entries are made on books of Lowell, Mason & Co. 


Stock of Lowell-Mason Chemical Co........... $2,000,000 
Lowell-Mason Chemical Co............ $2,000,000. 
For 20,000 shares of stock of Lowell-Mason 
Chemical Co. received today in full payment 
for net assets shown in the previous entries. 
The stock is issued in the partners’ names 


as follows: 

: Shares 

Com- _  Pre- Par 
Names mon ferred Value 


Robert Lowell... 7,500 2,500 $1,000,000 
Walter F. Mason 6,000 2,000 800,000 
Norman Lowell... 1,500 500 200, 000 


otal 2s 15,000 5,000 $2,000,000 
. RODEEG LOWE) x20) 21-ce ea Re s ieae Sink fay ee $1,000,000 
Walter Ff .. Masoiiaa a c.citanmhnae were areae csi 800, 000 
Norma WiOwelle ice. peres etic eek ae ae 200,000 
Stock of Lowell-Mason Chemical Co..... $2,000,000 


For distribution of the above-mentioned 
stock to the partners, and to close the 
Capital accounts of the firm. 


A different plan of closing partnership books is shown in following entries 
tor Oliver & Dickson. 


GiGod= Walls Bens cers tate coger acinus <page $1,000,000 
Nelson G: OHV6R et te Nee there ore $ 500,000 
Gaorce Picksom. saree ian oe riielye chains 500,000 
(Full explanation here.) 
Lowell-Mason Chemical Co...........2...++-- $2,000,000 
Sundry Liabilities (listed separately)............ 276,100 
Good-Will and Sundry Other Assets 
(listedtseparatelyy. «0.0 F051 eos $2,276,100 
(Full explanation here for transfer of all assets and liabilities.) 
Nelson; GiiOliver’, ait arated ets ite ches aes $1,000,000 
George (Dicksontepeet ta iets acl Rec eas 1,000,000 
Lowell-Mason Chemical Co............ $2,000,000 


To close Capital accounts of the partners 
upon distribution to them of stock of the 
Lowell-Mason Chemical Co.: 


Shares 
Name Common Preferred 
Nelson G. Oliver...... 7,500 2,500 
George Dickson....... 7,500 2,500 
T6tal . vs eke 15,000 5,000 


Balance sheet of new company is as follows: 
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Lowell-Mason Chemical Company 
Balance Sheet as at May 1, 19— 
; Assets Liabilities 
TE-Gy eG he deere Sap peti We errr Pat tr $ 100,000 | Mortgage Payable....... $ 100,000 
TAaL 6 linac PONE eres eros helo tres 150,000-| Notes Payable.......... 166,000 
Machinery and Tools..... 200,000 | Accounts Payable....... 166,550 
Patents and Patterns..... 194,800 | Interest Accrued........ 5,600 
Weaseholde cont cyaieve crue 156,000 | Accrued Taxes and 
Trucks and Motors....... 25,000 Charred a foe fe aee eas 17,200 
Delivery Equipment...... 30,000 | Reserve Accounts: 
Fuel and Supplies........ 21,800 For Depreciation...... 12,000 
Raw Wiaberial., ose is c+ os 127,900 For Bad Debts........ 3,700 
Work in, Process.........- 138,200 | Capital Stock: 
Finished Stock........... 242,900 Gorimon., tas aaaee 3,000,000 
Deferred Charges to Preferred, 7% Cumu- 
Operating eco a 21,550 TRtEVO UE oc cs wn ceed os 2,000,000 
InvestMonts.n soe oes or 293 , 700 
Notes Receivable......... 142,000 
Accounts Receivable...... 397,800 
Cashin eee tees 698, 400 
Subscriptions to Stock... . 500,000 
Organization Expenses... . 31,000 
ooo wale eaccnotokoeouc 2,000,000 
$5,471,050 $5,471,050 


Proprietorship Incorporated 


PROCEDURE.—C. W. Hampton, in the wholesale and retail mercantile 
business, incorporated as of May 9, 19—, under name of Hampton Trading 
Corp., capital stock $250,000, shares 2,500, of par value of $100 each. 


Charles W. Hampton 
Balance Sheet, as at May 1, 19— 


Assets Liabilities 
TO ERTIGL ree. Shes Sn skaee eee war $ 30,000 | Mortgage on Warehouse... 
Store and Warehouse...... 50,000 | Loans from Bank......... 
Store Equipment.......... 8,500 | Notes Payable........... 
Delivery Equipment....... 9,000 |. Accounts Payable........ 
Office Equipment......... 4,400 Rd ote 
Merchandise.........-.... 46,300 Total Liabilities........ 
Accounts Receivable....... 16,400 Charles W. Hampton, 
Notes Receivable.......... 9,350 Capital Account........ 
Gases: w.in ce Seen 6,740 

$180,690 
The shares have been subscribed for as follows: 
Names Address Shares 

Charles W. Hampton.........:...... New York City 1,250 
SAMOS ONNSOT 0 ¢ ss.csacchae nee ee Mg 500 


$180, 696 


Amount 
$125,000 
50,000 
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J ames ae Wallon Lescnos. ae tRGine New York City 500 50,006 
Taincolns Webster skied Hh) Rieain a Albany, New York 100 10,000 
Robert. Wirisesteré. lau wil) at wk dent: ¥ 100 10,000 


‘ . Hampton is to receive 1,250 shares of full-paid stock in exchange for his 


i 


business, including assets and liabilities as per balance sheet. Subscribers 
are to pay 50% on subscriptions when business is taken over, and remainder 
on Aug. 9. Good-Will is to be brought in at $19,860, which is excess of capital 
stock paid, $125,000, over Hampton’s net worth, $105,140, as shown per balance 
sheet. The opening entry is as follows: 


May 9, 19— 
Charlesn We Eampton « s 22 .acc eke ec ee ees bees $125,000 
Samuel Jonson fants cee Soe cra ee ee ths 50,000 
RIATH OS PILOT eee "aa, cue ceive sie chaesyebt vo oh hs eats 50,000 
HIMCOMMAVLEDS LOT. cs, Petes Shan ease Oe ebace Sree ae 10,000 
Obert ss, INCSLOI=’. Sas cine cata dl crante BO eee te oe 10,000 
OmMissued Stock teak nas Pe ees og eo Deere 5,000 
@apitalt Stocks). teen nas Ce eee $250,000 


Hampton Trading Corp. incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $250,000, divided into 2,500 
shares of $100 each, subscribed for as follows: 


Charles W:. Hampton.:.:..2:..2.. 1,250 shares 
Samuel Johnsom..0lwne.). i eet 500 ae 
James J. Miller vives eons 108 ome SOOM 
Lincoln Webstercc) a: (ie CLs ea 100¢-% ** 
Robert W. Kesterid . hotannel. a4as 100s 
Unissued Stoelkae zonsecawiis: foe 50 sats 


Subscriptions payable 50% in cash 
and balance Aug. 9, 19—. 


At time of incorporation certain necessary expenses must be advanced by 
incorporators or by the.attorney in charge. These are reimbursed after organi- 
zation. All cash entries are given in cash book shown below. Only remaining 
journal entry required is that recording transfer of assets and liabilities from 
Hampton to the corporation. 


Cash Book 
O=— 19— 
May 9 Samuel Johnson (Paid May 9 Organizing Expenses: 
OmUViaye 2) eee $ ©6500 Organization Tax. $ 125 
Charles W. Hampton Filing Certificate . 10 
(balance trans- Recording Fees... 20 
ferred) trom eee ete 6,740 Counsel’s Fee.... 250 
Lincoln Webster..... 5,000 Accountant’s Fee. 250 
Samuel Johnson.... 24,500 Other Outlays... 200 | 
- James J. Miller..... 25,000 Balaneescu: wei 65,885 
Robert W. Kester... 5,000 


(Payment of first in- 
stalment of 50% on 
subscriptions to 
stock.) 


$66, 740 $66, 740 
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Cash turned over by Hampton is included in the journal entry to show al! 
assets and liabilities together. This plan is preferable because it sets forth the 
entire transaction. Cash account is ticked in the journal and general ledger 
account in the cash book, to indicate that they are not to be posted. If this rey * 


not done the items might be posted from both books. || 

MATA onder. sore t Neddeisas Stee DRE ne de rated ee oe $30,000 

Store. aNd Warehouse ais sae case ccizy spo cea eis BE ee 50, 000 

Store HiqQuipment's «c:.>.. 060 = - eee ee ae oe eee 8,500 

DeliveryaHquipmenty . <1 pea ase oe ie eee ane 9,000 

Office: Hauipment:..c co.cc. tee ee ee we Cee ee ee eer 4,400 

IWrerchandisenmen s <2 sos nsioee eels Shee eae eee 46,300 

Ncecounts WecelVvable .a. sa,.ceeene wed siete Bisa oe ee 16,400 

INotes: Receivable. 22.0. ... 22 ~. Ee Ss ee 9,350 

(CRAG) Ale. = Siesta ae rhe A Sh 6,740 

GOOG SV Mltkare seas Lice OTe Ci a 19,860 
Nrortcages.- Payables. ie fers eae eee $25,000 
BAN OW Oans shad cn Beh Scacnteask Sean a 10,000 
Notes Pay able s.agit fot ho28) see ECS ee bats 17,750 
‘Accounts Pave blog ale ct tol eck tec: os 22,800 
Charles: Ws Haraptonce «che os. s, ox oeueaenchcne 125,000 


For the entire assets and liabilities of Charles W. . 
Hampton, taken over this day in full payment of 
his subscription. A good-will of $19,860 is allowed 
over and above the net worth indicated by his 
balance sheet. (See minutes of stockholders and 
of directors for authority and for further details.) 


An account should be opened for Unissued Stock. When final payments 
are made by subscribers on Aug. 9, 19—, subscribers’ accounts are credited and 
Cash debited, in cash book. In stock ledger records of stock holdings of each 
subscriber must appear. Instalment receipts are issued as payments are 


received. Stock certificates are made out when final payments on subscriptions 
are made. 


Reserves and Surplus 


NATURE OF SURPLUS.—In a balance sheet the Surplus account is measured 
by the excess of assets over liabilities and capital. The term surplus is used 
generally to represent the difference between net worth and par value of out- 
standing stock, or, in case of no-par stock, between net worth and amount 
received for the stock. 

ORIGIN OF SURPLUS.—Surplus may arise in the following ways: 

1. Ordinary operations of business. . 
2. Donation of company’s own stock. 

3. Revaluation of assets. 

4. Sale of stock above par. 


The following outline shows debits and credits to Surplus, 
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Surplus 


Debit: At the close of each fiscal 
period, for the net loss, if any, as 
shown by the Profit and Loss 
account. 

For any adjustment during the fiscal 
period which diminishes the profits 
of a previous fiscal period. 

For the amount of extraneous or 
unusual losses. 

For amounts set aside so as not to be 
available for dividends. 

For the discount on the sale of the 
corporation’s capital stock. 

For amounts by which the book values 
of assets are decreased other than 
through wear and tear. 

For the amounts of dividends declared. 


SURPLUS ADJUSTMENTS.—Corrections or 


Credit: At the close of each fiscal 
period, for the net profit, if any, 
as shown by the Profit and Loss 
account. 

For any adjustments made during a 
fiscal period which should have 
been credited to some profit and 
loss account within a prior fiscal 
period; or which increase the 
profits of a prior fiscal period. 

For the amount of extraneous or 
unusual profits. 

For amounts previously set aside as 
not available for dividends, and 
now returned to the general sur- 
plus. 

For the premiums received on the 
sale of the corporation’s capital 
stock. 

For amounts by which the book 
value of fixed assets is increased. 

For amounts of donations to the 
corporation. 


omissions applicable to 


previous years should be adjusted directly through the Surplus account, not 


through current Profit and Loss. 
entered: 


er eee ee ee ee ee ey 


Thus if an invoice for $527 was wrongly 


The adjustment, when the error is discovered in the following year, is: 


Accounts Payable.) 3-2... 8 


$ 45 


Stirs eee cee ee Te ee ee gee eee $ 45 


Usually there is no objection to the making of minor adjustments through 
current Profit and Loss, however; but they must not be so large as to have a 
material effect on showing of current operations. 

Gains and losses not related to customary operations should not be permitted 
to affect current operating results, thus destroying their usefulness for com- 
parative purposes. It is sometimes advisable to make adjustment for such 
extraordinary profits and losses directly through Surplus; but discretion should 
be exercised in this respect. The Federal Income Tax Laws have tended in 
the opposite direction, because the Bureau of Internal Revenue expects all 
items affecting current profit to be handled through Profit and Loss, in order 
that book profit may be proved by adding back to taxable income, income 
items not taxable and subtracting expenses not deductible. If unusual gains 
and losses are carried direct to Surplus, an awkward adjustment is necessary. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RESERVES.—H. A. Finney classifies and describes 
reserves as follows:? 


2 Journal of Accountancy, Oct. 1922, pp. 251-261. 
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“TI. Profit and loss reserves,’ set up by debits to Profit and Loss, because 
some expense, properly chargeable to current operations, has resulted in 
(a) A decrease in the value of an asset; or 
(b) The creation of a liability. 


II. Surplus reserves, representing 


(a) Conservative provisions for possible future losses, not already 
incurred; and ; 
(b) Appropriations of surplus, earmarked as unavailable for dividends 
because of 
(1) Contracts with bondholders, other creditors, or preferred 
stockholders, in relation to sinking fund. 
(2) Action by stockholders or directors intended to limit the 
payment of dividends for various financial reasons, 
III. Reserves for unrealized profits.’ . 


Following is a summary of Professor Finney’s discussion: 

Profit and loss reserves are set up by charges to nominal accounts or some 
section of the Profit and Loss account. They are necessitated by the fact 
that some expense has reduced net profit for the period. To be a true profit 
and loss reserve, the account must represent a provision for an expense or a 
loss which has already been incurred and is properly chargeable to current 
income. It is not necessary that its amount be definitely ascertainable, but 
there must be a certainty, or at least a high degree of probability, that the loss 
has actually been incurred as a result of past operations. 

To show difference between a profit and loss reserve and a surplus reserve, 
assume that a company owns valuable machinery which it uses in manufacturing 
a peculiar type of product. A reserve for depreciation is necessary because of 
the certainty that depreciation is continually taking place. Since depreciation 
is a proper charge against current operations, the reserve for depreciation is 
profit and loss reserve. 

The product manufactured by this machine may be superseded by some other 
article, or a new machine may be invented which will render the machine now 
owned obsolete. It may therefore be desirable to set up a reserve for super- 
session or obsolescence. This will be a profit and loss reserve because the loss 
has not yet occurred, there is no certainty that it will ever occur, and if it does 
occur it will not be a result of the company’s operations. If a provision is 
made for this possible loss and it would be conservative to make such a provi- 
sion, it should be made out of surplus. The account representing the provision 
should be recognized as a part of the surplus and be shown so on the balance 
sheet. 

Profit and loss reserves may be divided into two subclasses: reserves repre- 
senting deductions from value of assets, and reserves representing liabilities. 

In connection with reserves representing deductions from value of assets, 
term reserve should be used only in case amount of expense or loss, and conse- 
quently amount of decrease in asset value, cannot be definitely computed. 
This is the case with reserves for depreciation, reserves for depletion, and 
reserves for bad debts. These titles should be retained. The layman is fairly 
familiar with them. The deduction of the reserve from the related asset 
account makes the nature of the reserve self-evident. The layman can be 
relied upon to realize that an exact computation of the deduction is impossible 
and that the reserve is an estimate. 


3 Finney suggests that the term “reserve’’ be restricted to accounts of this class, and 
that other terms be applied to accounts belonging in other classes. 
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Reserves have often been set up to record decreases in asset values which 
are exactly measurable. Assume example of a company which leases property 
for 10 years and makes leasehold improvements which will revert to the owner 
of the real estate at expiration of lease. The asset of leasehold improvements 
decreases in value exactly 1/10 of cost. Since amount of annual reduction in 
value is definitely known, it is preferable to write down the asset. 

As to subclass of profit and loss reserves representing liabilities for expenses 
already incurred, the amount of the liability may be only an estimate, or it may 
be definitely known. If only an estimate, there can be no objection to use of 
reserve title, although it is clearer to use a self-defining title, as estimated 
liability for taxes. 

As to surplus reserves, the two subclasses have this feature in common: 
they are part of surplus and should be so shown on the balance sheet. As to 
first subclass, conservative provisions for contingent losses, it may be further 
subdivided, for if the contingency becomes a reality, loss may result in decreasikg 
the value of an asset or in creating a liability. To illustrate, assume booss 
are closed using market value of inventory at Dec. 31, which is lower than cont; 
but there is danger that the market may still further decline, causing additional 
loss. A reserve is set up by charging Surplus and crediting a Reserve for Market 
Fluctuations in Inventory. This reserve provides for a contingent loss on an 
asset. 

In the second subclass of surplus reserves, i.e., those which are appropriations 
of surplus for financial purposes, we find the Reserve for Sinking Fund, Reserve 
for Working Capital and Reserve for Extension of Plant. For this purpose, 
it would be advisable to discontinue use of term reserve and use the term 
appropriated surplus, as Surplus Appropriated for Sinking Fund, etc. The 
surplus reserve accounts should be shown on balance sheet as part of surplus, 


thus: 


Reserved for Contingent Fire Loss.......... $25, 000 
Appropriated for Sinking Fund............. 10,000 

Total Surplus Available for Dividends... $35,000 
Free and Available for Dividends........... 60,000 

Motal Surplus eels wake alee diet easiness $95, 000 


In case of so-called sinking fund reserves, appropriated surplus should be 
amount which ought to be in fund if corporation were exactly meeting its 
obligations in the matter of contributions and if interest were being accumulated 
at theoretical rate used in determining amount of annual contributions. Thus 
fund account will show what is actually in the fund, while reserve will show what 
ought to be in the fund. 

These accounts should not be set up by charges to Profit and Loss, and their 
exist2nce should in no way affect the Profit and Loss account. They may be 
either contractual or optional. The trust indenture of a bond issue may 
specifically require segregation of surplus as well as the creation of a fund; 
or the requirement may be implied by the provision that the sinking fund shall 
be provided ‘‘out of profits.” Same may be said if sinking fund is to be used to 
retire preferred stock. : : 

If Sinking Fund Reserve or Appropriated Surplus account is required by 

- contract, it should not be returned to surplus until last bondholder or preferred 
stockholder has been paid off through the sinking fund. This question rarely 
arises regarding sinking funds for bonds, but it does in. regard to so-called 
sinking funds for preferred stock. When a sinking fund is created for bonds, 
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bonds purchased for the fund are held alive; thus fund and reserve steadily 
increase in amount until maturity of issue. But sinking fund for preferred 
stock is increased by contributions and forthwith decreased by purchase and 
cancellation of stock. The fund rises and falls; it does not steadily accumulate. 
The appropriated surplus is accumulated to safeguard working capital, to avoid 
jeopardizing future earnings, and to maintain company in an income-producing 
position that will enable it to meet future sinking fund requirements for retire- 
ment of remaining stock. Last preferred stockholder to be paid off through 
sinking fund has right to this protection. 

Reserves for unrealized profits, the third class of reserves, are set up because 
fixed assets have increased in market value and because write-up ought not to 
be carried to Surplus. Finney suggests the title unrealized increment, as, 
Unrealized Increment in Land Value, to avoid use of the term reserve. 


RESERVE FOR INCOME TAX.—Income taxes are a charge against the 
profits of the year in which levied, not in which paid. If possible, determine 
amount of income tax for past period at time of closing books. Then make an 
entry charging Surplus or Profit and Loss and crediting an Accrued Taxes 
account. Weight of authority advocates charging Surplus, reason being that 
the income tax is not a charge against profit because (1) it is determined after 
profit is determined, (2) it is a distribution of profit. Those who advocate 
charging to Profit and Loss claim that it is not an extraneous item and that 
Schedule ‘‘L”’ of income tax return is more easily prepared if disbursement is 
charged against profit and re-added as an allowable deduction on the schedule. 
Entry should be in following form: 


Bronte nd. Ossi (OGASUOLUS yas eae c ee ease eye eae A en 
NCOTMEG: LS X08 rue tet poe coctenok meek ieee ee $ 
For federal income tax applicable to current year. 


CLASSIFICATION AND ANALYSIS OF SURPLUS.—The following classi- 
fication and analysis of surplus, adapted from an article by C. B. Cushman, 
is given to supplement material in preceding paragraphs. 

I. Sources of Surplus are: 


1. From contributions by the proprietorship. 

2. From gifts, awards, or contributions from others than proprietors, 
where no corresponding service or value is rendered or liability 
created. 

3. From sale of capital assets. 

4. From profits or income earned in operation of the business. 

5. From writing up book value of assets. 


II. Display of Surplus involves its proper subdivision by indentation or 
otherwise so that its origin, appropriation, ete., are duly indicated. 
In the balance sheet amount available for dividends should be shown. 
Three possible places to show reserves on balance sheet are: 
1. As direct deduction from assets to which they definitely apply. 
2. As part of analysis of surplus portion of proprietorship. 
3. As liabilities. 


Inclusion of capital stock obligations with permanent liabilities is giving 
place to the method wherein all proprietorship measurements are grouped 
together in the balance sheet, cumulating in a total which displays in one amount 
net, excess of all assets over liabilities. 


4The Accountant, Oct. 28, 1922, p. 611 et seq. 
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In case of par-value ‘stock, this total usually consists of items representing 
capital stock plus surplus items, or minus deficits, if there be any. Usually it 
is given a definite designation, as, book value of capital stock or net worth. 

Consideration must be given to relative interest of each group of stockholders 
in each classification of surplus. Preferred stockholders may have no dividend 
rights whatever in paid-in surplus, if such surplus came from common stock- 
holders only. Amount of earned surplus applicable to preferred stock depends 
on character and amount of preference, whether cumulative or non-cumulative, 
participating or non-participating, and amount already paid them in dividends 
since preference became effective. 

Aside from contractual obligations, boards of directors have practically free 
control over surplus. They may set aside certain portions of it for certain 
purposes, as Reserves for New Equipment, Reserves for Contingencies, etc., 
thus impounding that amount of surplus and rendering it unavailable for 
dividend purposes. This impounding is often more apparent than real. Usually 
by vote they may revoke any previous action unless other persons are definitely 
a party thereto. This is frequently overlooked. 

Definite impounding of surplus may at times prove undesirable. Occasion 
may arise when credit would be impaired and creditors’ rights imperiled unless 
dividends are paid regularly. To do this may necessitate keeping surplus 
unappropriated. 

Surplus arising from revaluation of appreciated assets should be designated 
separately, as surplus from appreciation, and should be definitely separated from 
other classes of surplus. Assets thus appreciated must be given special treat- 
ment under depreciation. Depreciation must be divided into two parts: 
That applicable to original cost is a charge to income; that applicable to the 
appreciated part is a deduction from surplus from appreciation. 

Surplus arising from stock donations, if no inflation exists, is true paid-in 
capital surplus, representing a contribution of value by stockholders in excess 
of capital stock issued therefor. 

Undistributed earnings applicable tono-par stock should be carried toasurplus 
account; although some have advocated carrying it direct to Capital account. 
If no-par stock is reacquired at a price different from that issue, surplus is 
affected. Repurchase at an amount in excess of issue price reduces surplus 
accordingly, and vice versa. If issued at a variety of prices, the Capital account 
divided by number of shares outstanding gives average value of all stock issued. 
Some advocate use of this average value in determination of premium or discount 
on reacquired stock. Others advocate use of price at which the particular 
shares reacquired were issued. 

In consolidated balance sheets the asset item of investment representing 
purchase of stock in subsidiaries must be eliminated. In its place appear 
actual assets and liabilities of company whose stock was purchased. Amounts 
so substituted seldom agree with purchase price. Any difference necessarily 
affects consolidated surplus. If, in lieu of the investment assets, net assets of 
greater book value are brought into the balance sheet, Surplus account is in- 
creased by amount of this excess. It is decreased if substituted net assets are 
less than the investment assets. This change in surplus represents net earnings 
or loss applicable to the investment and accumulated since date of purchase. 
Any difference between price and book value of net assets so acquired at that 
date is covered by an adjustment in Good-Will. Surplus may also be affected 
by adjustment of intercompany items and elimination of intercompany profit 
in the inventory. See section on ‘‘Consolidations.”” 
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Reorganization and Receivership 


PURPOSES OF REORGANIZATION.—Cook’ gives three things that may be 
accomplished by corporate reorganization: 


1. Rearrangement of stocks and bonds as to amount, income, or priority. 

2. Sale of property to a new corporation for new stocks and bonds. 

3. Sale of property by mortgage foreclosure, purchaser buying for himself 
and such of old stockholders and bondholders as he may associate with him. 


REORGANIZATION BY AGREEMENT.—Reorganization by agreement is 
of two kinds: (1) a readjustment of rights of interested parties—stockholders 
and creditors; (2) formation of a new corporation and sale of property and busi- 
ness of old corporation to it in return for its securities. 

Reduction of stock is a frequent object of reorganization by agreement. 

Illustration. The Harkness Automobile Co., according to its own statement 
as of June 30, 19—, has $1,000,000 of preferred stock and $3,000,000 of common 
stock outstanding. Both preferred and common shares are of $100 par value. 
The surplus amounts to $1,045,000, and among the assets is $1,000,000 of good- 
will. An audit of books made as of the same date shows obsolete properties, 
doubtful accounts, and valueless investments to amount of approximately 
$1,000,000 to be written off. Good-will, however, is left untouched. Following 
statement based on such valuation is submitted by accountants, showing surplus 
reduced from $1,045,000 to $45,000. 


Harkness Automobile Company and Branches 
Balance Sheet as at June 30, 19— 
(Before reduction of capital) 


Assets Liabilities 
Cost of Properties and Capital Stock: 
Equipment, including Preferred a.m is oe $ 1,000,000 
Good= Wall. san ewe $ 4,500,000 Common... 6esise. x4. 3,000,000 
Securities Owned, of Sub- Bonds Outstanding. ... 2,500,000 
sidiary and Other Com- Short-Term Notes... .. 500, 000 
MONIOS eat sol accekehirin + 1,300,000 | Accounts Payable..... 1,525,900 
Sinking Fund Deposit... 220,000 | Notes Payable........ 490,000 
(OL SCI oon ue St era aa 235,000 | Accrued Items........ 31,200 
Accounts Receivable... . 1,172,300 | Bond Interest, payable 
Notes Receivable. . 1,370,000 JURY le LO eee eters 62,500 
Material, Supplies, ‘and Dividend Declared and 
Finished Parts....... 981,600 Unpaid.. ea 120,000 
Contract Work in Course Sundry Operating 
of Construction...... 476,300 Reserves cite ware 189,000 
Accrued and Prepaid Indorsement on Notes 
RUGTIS inte terete eee 58,400 Discounted......... 850,000 
SUrplUsiin were ote 45,000 
$10,313,600 $10,313,600 


5 Corporations, §883. 
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Stockholders now decide to write off the good-will of $1,000,000 and to add 
$500,000 to surplus, by reducing the common from $3,000,000 to $1,500,000. 
Cumulative preferred stovk is to remain as before. 

Entries to Reduce Stock.—Since new common stock certificates when issued 
are for one-half number of shares canceled, so that each holder thereof will 
own 50% of former holdings, each stockholder’s account in the stock ledger 
should be debited with number of shares canceled, and new certificates reissued 
for balance, old ones being taken up. Another plan is to debit each account 
for entire number of former shares to close the account, after which the account 
is credited with actual number of new shares issued. Only entry in general 
ledger is one to adjust Capital Stock, Surplus, and Good-Will as follows: 


Capital Stock—CommM0n § oso5,cyeecre cents can oe $1,500,000 
Good= Will Cor: Plan&)). 2d aac cick acct $1,000,000 
Ft FU 0) (DYE eee Rue ae ae PR ete OE 500, 000 


To record requirements of charter amend- 
ment granted this day, reducing number of 
shares of stock from 30,000 to 15,000 of par 
value of $1,500,000. 


This cancels Good-Will account and creates additional surplus of $500, 000, the 
total now amounting to $545,000. 

Status after Reorganization.—Reduction in total par of common stock does 
not mean that company’s net worth is less than formerly, or that a holder of 
stock has lost anything by charter amendment. Net worth of company is 
now $3,045,000, as it really was before. Each of 15,000 shares of common 
stock has book value of $136.33, found by dividing their total book value of 
$2,045,000 by total number of shares. Book value of preferred stock remains 
at $100 per share. 


REORGANIZATION THROUGH RECEIVERSHIP.—A receiver is a fidu- 
ciary.6 No prescribed form of accounts is required to be kept by the receiver. 
Availability of data is chief consideration. Receiver must state assets and 
liabilities of company at beginning and end of receivership, and the intervening 
transactions, in form of statements to the court. These become public records. 
Forms followed in illustration below require modification in some states. In 
others there are no specific requirements as to form of accounts. (Note.—See 
discussion of receiversiitp 4 in section on ‘‘ Bankruptcy, Insolvency, and Receiver- 
ship. 4) 

Usually the general books of the company are continued as usual until out- 
come of receivership is known; but they may be adjusted to conform to new 
conditions. If kept in agreement with books of receiver, adjusting entries are 
required. One of these charges the receiver with assets taken over by him, 
debit balance to receiver’s account remaining until end of receivership. When 
assets and liabilities are turned back at end of receivership, if business is to be 
continued, receiver is credited with net worth thereof, assets being charged 
and liabilities credited. Amount of charge in receiver’s account is adjusted 
to Surplus; this measures profit or loss during receivership. 

The receiver’s first step is to take an inventory and appraisement of the 
estate, known as a statement of affairs. This is accompanied by a deficiency 
account, showing the capital impairment and its causes. The statement of 
affairs is prepared from all available information—books, schedules, claims of 
creditors, etc. In it liabilities are distinguished as to unsecured, partially 


6 For discussion of general principles of fiduciary accounting see section on ‘‘Fiduciaries.” 
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secured, and secured. Contingent liabilities are included. Assets are shown 
at nominal or book value, also at expected to realize value. Assets pledged 
as security for creditors’ claims are separated from unpledged assets. This 
statement is submitted to the creditors. The inventory and appraisement is 
recorded in the court journal. 

Statement of affairs is illustrated as follows. The Excelsior Harvester Co., 
unable to meet its obligations, goes into receiver’s hands July 1, 19—. State- 


Statement of Excelsior Harvester Company 
At beginning of Receivership, July 1, 19— 


: Book Appraised 
ASSETS Value Value 
ReallMstate, Plant; ete. .-.as--54--- $12,136,500 
Less: Reserve for Depreciation... 897,510 


$11,238,990 
Less: 
First Mortgage Bonds $6,500,000 
Reduced by: Cash and 
Bonds in hands of 
Brute Oren. vacates. 6 2,296,200 4,203,800 


Gompany 6 LQuIGy ct eer eee eile $7,035,190 $ 6,435,190 
Investments in Affiliated Companies. $ 4,500,000 
Less: Collateral Trust Bonds Se- 


cured therebyesne ses sass oe 4,000,000 
Companys) HOU ys nis os os eee 500, 000 Vh.Woe. 
Merchandise: Inventory..e.i2 oat dea ae eee 2,178,960 2,100,000 
INGCOUDLE RROCCIVADIOS oak oo ducutarescis, ae. artcsusstesioe 3,245,140 3,200,000 
INotesphecel vit blot cucu tencarsomk at < <sesateamesFedcunisin ¢ 2,862,100 2,440,100 
@ashvon Handiand im.Banks 2 i=. ho... 0526 elas 975,850 945,850 
MERCER res, ce aceite, Com bk adie Seta tence ETS $16,797,240 $15,121,140 
Book Appraised 
LIABILITIES Wale Vala 
an loumancsWmMsSeCUned ss .qacr 4c cunersestose nus Ghee $ 500,000 $ 500,000 
INIGTHS: 1 SOL! Caged oa lg ROG SER Sie ts oc 1,490,500 1,490, 500 
PNGCOUMNEB RELA VAD Om ies irre carne Caueia is eeauel ere te 2,375,640 2,375,640 
PN@CTUeda Ihe OSeugiy ei cic lei cas, ernest keer 328, 250 328,250 
Liability on Notes under Discount (estimated)...  ......... 60,000 
Total Unsecured Liabilities.............. $ 4,694,390 $ 4,754,390 
Surplus? Pees ONE NOSE, Ce ae, oe 2,102,850 
Capital Stock—Preferred, 7% Cumulative....... 5,000,000 
Capital Stock— Commons neat ae eee eee 5,000,000 
Balance—Excess of Assets over Liabilities, being 
theNet*Worth’ of the' Corporations, . .7eaee 2). ae maaan fe 10,366,750 
Totals ii2baces. ad eee nee ae sete Gere $16,797,240 $15,121,140 


* Notes under discount at bank, $400,000 additional. 


Form 9. Statement of Affairs 


>| 
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ment of affairs is given in Form 9. Equities only are shown in the appraisal, 
secured liabilities being deducted from assets pledged or mortgaged. Bonds 
and cash held by trustees are deducted from the corresponding liabilities and 
the net liability from value of mortgaged assets. Also, collateral trust bonds 
are deducted from value of pledged securities. 

Receiver’s appraisal and statement made upon his appointment, July 1, 
19—, reveals following conditions: 
. Real estate and plant valuation should be reduced $600,000. 
. Investments have declined $500,000 below book value. 
Merchandise inventory should:be reduced to $2,100,000. 
Accounts receivable would probably realize $3,200,000. 
Notes receivable are doubtful to extent of $422,000: 
- $60,000 of notes under discount are likely to be dishonored. 
- $30,000 for dishonored notes of a customer have been charged to com- 

pany’s account by the bank. 


NOP whe 


Receivership is terminated Dec. 31, 19—, when reorganization occurs. 
Statement of receiver at date of withdrawal, after 6 months’ tenure, follows. 
It shows adjustments as suggested in statement to the court, also following 
transactions during his incumbency: 

1. $1,200,000 of 6% receiver’s certificates issued, due in 4 months, dated 
Aug. 1, sold at 98. 

2. Building extensions previously begun were completed at cost of $500,000, 
by order of court. 

3. Factory was kept running at considerable reduction in capacity. 

4. Goods were sold from stock at best prices obtainable, bringing $287,680. 

5. $1,724,440 accounts receivable collected. 

6. $1,050,880 notes receivable collected, of which $75,000 was applied to 
notes written off as doubtful. 

7. $81,100 paid for accrued taxes and labor. 

8. $268,200 expended in cash for material for use in factory. 

9. Expenses paid in cash, $76,500; legal fees, $22,50C; and amount drawn 
by receiver upon authority of court, $10,000. 


Receiver’s accounting records should be independent of company’s books. 
If he retains the accounting staff of the company, he may keep his records in 
company’s loose-leaf binders. Ordinarily receiver’s books, as he opens them, 
do not show company’s liabilities until proper proofs of claim are filed with him 
and allowed by him. He begins his accounts with an inventory of assets only.’ 
Debts appear only through payment, or allowance by receiver if he desires to 
show claim allowed on books. 

Receiver opens separate books by making a journal entry setting up assets 
at appraised value. Appraisal and audit, July 1, 19—, shows reduction of 
$1,676,100 in value of assets, made up of following items: 


Realshistate: anicipelaiithat emiade: chs aici ete ayes. ayn die oe ahaa. $ 600,000 
ENV EStIMCTIES EMR MTS Ho rat oi Me BR coe ce ccame PR a 500, 000 
Merchandiserrkaiiad & SUIOLE aiken baie sande 78,960 
(AGCOUNTSHRCCOIVE DLO cur EM cA ad cri clece aa tie Gace set ete 45,140 
INates, Recelvablete. Fee eee Web oh. cait.s sche: seers ce ee 422,000 
aah tasa Tks) eee. MRE, oh. oie clege eree iors age. eriegtegtars 30,000 

$1,676,100 


7 See Wills, Estates and Trusts, by Conyngton, Knapp, & Pinkerton, p. 588. 
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In order not to lose sight of notes and accounts receivable appraised at 
nothing or less than par, entire previous book value of such items is entered. 
An Allowance for Doubtful Receivables account is set up for the difference. 
Thus subsidiary ledgers show all receivables and continued efforts are made to 
collect them. Failure to realize upon bad ones is not a reflection on receiver, 
however. Dishonored note deposited by company before receiver took charge 
also is entered as a receivable, and included in the amount of the reserve. 
Deposits of cash and securities with trustee of sinking fund and securities for 
collateral trust bonds are omitted from assets with which receiver charges him- 
self, because they have left the company’s control and are in trustee’s hands 
for a specific purpose. 
credits Excelsior Harvest Co. with appraised value of these assets. 


Receiver’s opening entry is: 


IRealistates Plant: tC: s! 0. ce. lot ee oes coma $6,435,190 

Merchandise nVventorys)... + soe sce s oe ae 2,100,000 

ACCOUNTS RECELVS D1Osfe x chisel S oko ate ta eee ‘3,245,140 

Notes: Recohvabbleige Je. calee« dace weeusts oe tes awe 2,892,100 

@ashion, Handsandan. Banks). 40 J). 4aceees 945,850 
Allowance for Doubtful Receivables... . $ 497,140 
Excelsior Harvester ‘Co... o:.0- . .ss2kuns 15,121,140 


To record appraised values of assets and 
liabilities of Excelsior Harvester Co., in 
receivership, taken over this day by 
decree of court. 


Receiver’s transactions require opening such nominal accounts as Sales, etc. 
To make the record brief, almost all items of expense are here entered in one 
Expense account. In practice the accounts should be detailed enough to pro- 
vide a complete classification. Receiver must keep a complete record of all 
‘ activities to enable him to account correctly to the court. The cash book will 
receive most of the entries, but certain ones may be entered in the journal. 
Result of cash entries is summarized thus: 


Receiver’s Cash Account 


(Being a record of his transactions from July 1, 19—, 
to December 31, 19—) 


Receipts Payments 
Balance Turned over to Discount on Receiver’s 

RGCOW OL orci eos $ 945,850 Gertiicatesis 10am os 24,000 
Receiver’s Certificates.... 1,200,000 | Real Estate Operations. 500, 000 
Merchandise Sales....... 287,680 | Accrued Charges....... 81,100 
Accounts Receivable..... 1,724,440 | Merchandise Purchases. . 268, 200 
Notes Receivable........ 970,550. |*xpensesir. acest 76,500 
Notes Receivable Legal Expenses......... 22,500 
(Doulbstull) aot wtoecn th 75,000 | Salary of Receiver...... 10,000 

Receiver’s Certificates 
Paidis:.: she eeekliann 1,200,000 
Interest on above....... 24,000 
Balance of Cashon Hand 3,002,550 
$5, 208, 850 $5,208,850 


Form 10. Receiver’s Cash Account 


7) 


As an offset to value of all assets taken over, receiver 
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The receiver’s journal entries, condensed, are: 
Precision Harvester‘ COs. tse fe eee $4,754,390 
CtaimsvAllowed< 2 tnen sd ocrns cee ake ore $4,754,390 
Recording claims properly presented to 
receiver and regularly allowed. 


Merchandise Inventory>-.. ce oe he cise ose $ 50,000 
WOstTOMORIeS ete ncteee ww Se ee es Ze bie 218,200 
Merchandise Purchases................ $268, 200 


Bringing Merchandise Inventory account to 
proper figure and charging balance of pur- 
chases into Cost of Sales. 
Allowance for Doubtful Receivables........... $75,000 
Recoveries on Doubtful Receivables... . . $75,000 

Charging against reserve amount collected 
on-doubtiul note of. 2 Ascceenkike GES. 

The trial balance of the receiver’s books, before closing Dec. 31, 19—, but 

after all above transactions are posted, is: 


Trial Balance, December 31, 19— 


Reattistates Plantetes . ie. ones ne 2 Sec aa a $ 6,935,190 
Merchandise Itiventory.:....'....+.....--- 2,150,000 
INCCOUMIS- RROCEIVEDIC Mice sce fe uke oe ne oe 2 1,520,700 
INGLES ECCCENV A EOn Shar cree mite k nein thle sie 1,841,220 
@ash' on'Hand and in Banks... ..).....-.... 3,002,550 
Allowance for Doubtful Receivables......... $ 422,140 
Excelsior Harvester Co... 0.0.05... ..- + we 10,366,750 
GS laitvip PAULO WOU ee Mi eitc acct aisttin erro cee a: 4,673,290 
Discount on Receiver’s Certificates.......... 24,000 
WOStKOl RIO eter eer ratte niet cia hcg in ok 218,200 
EUXVCUSER Pte as ce Sas ee ona Fen eee 76,500 
SRLARVT OL OCOLVOR i. flat «os ott cine crleria noes 10,000 
MCRUIIERPCUSCH scons ota eo es ares tie Se Sas 22,500 
Interest on Receiver’s Certificates........... 24,000 
Merchandise Sales psa Were cys.e fou ee 4 08 287 , 680 
Recoveries on Doubtful Receivables......... 75,000 


$15,824,860 $15,824,860 


The closing entries on the receiver’s books, made at termination of his 
activities but before the reorganization, are: 


Morchandisoisalesse sets tin. ee ea ares ats $ 287,680 
(CIGIS GR ONESGIEWT OA 1d Ses a alae ae $ 218,200 
Prot Gran GES et ene sc eens ae ete 69,480 


Closing merchandising accounts and show- 
ing gross profit on sales. 
Recoveries on Doubtful Receivables.......... $ 75,000 ; 
IPrombandeluOssne soaker east a esas « $ 75,000 
Closing former account to show gain on 
realization over appraised value of assets. 


PTOHt ABO MIOSS te ee Me eit s ene onecca te egeto meres $ 157,000 
Discount on Receiver’s Certificates..... $ 24,000 
TUX POSES ets a cetrie aise aces teeter 2 cca ens 76,500 


Salaryvof Receiver, over ek sk oe 10,000 
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‘Legal Pixpensess-). apnea tee 22,500 


Interest on Receiver’s Certificates...... 24,000 
Closing expense accounts. 
Hxcelsior Harvester Co..... 6.2... 2 Sams se = $ 12,520 
Profitiand MW0ss!) rereicr srs ouists ate ee $ 12,520 | 


Charging the net loss of period against the 
value taken over by the receiver. 


Allowance for Doubtful Receivables.......... $ 422,140 

@laime Allowed s:-...c ale etetettiaate: slots ere atte eect 4,673,290 

Hxcelsior Harvester Cou). + sees - ee ewes 10,354, 230 
Real-tstate; Plant, etc.. -...... 0st $6,935,190 
Merchandise Inventory..............- 2,150,000 
Accounts Receivable. ...........-..-- 1,520,700 
INotes*Receivableteiss | 2eegeh ke awe 1,841,220 
Cash on Hand and in Banks.......... 3,002,550 


Closing the books of the receiver and show- 
ing the assets and liabilities turned back to 
Excelsior Harvester Co. 


The receiver’s statements to the court may consist of but one account or 
statement, known as first and final account, or it may consist of several state. 
ments or accounts. The court usually appoints an auditor to pass upon th- 
receiver’s accounts in detail and to report before any distribution of assets is 
made. The auditor places notices in newspapers announcing that he will sit 
on a certain date to receive claims and hear complaints on the audited state- 
ment. This hearing may be adjourned one or more times. From statement 
presented by receiver the auditor usually makes up a briefer statement of his 
own, reciting in brief the receiver's activities introductory to the audited state- 
ment. This is filed with the court as a permanent record. 

A satisfactory form of general statement of account as rendered by the 
receiver is shown in Form 11, although this may require modification to meet 
special requirements in some states. Sometimes specific forms are required 
by statute. Predilections of the judge to whom the statement is to be sub- 
mitted should be taken into consideration. 

This statement is supported by exhibits and schedules. These include a 
balance sheet, statement of profit and loss from operations, summary of case 
account, lists of claims allowed but not paid, and of claims allowed and paidh 
Satisfactory forms for the more important of these are found below. 

The receiver’s balance sheet at time of closing, showing results of all his 
transactions, is given in Form 12. 

In addition to the exhibits and schedules indicated above, it is sometimes 
desirable to set up an analysis of receiver’s equity, or his account with the 
company for which he acts as receiver. The summary of cash account may be 
as shown in Form 10, or opening balance and later receipts may be listed at top 
of page and disbursements at bottom, total of latter being subtracted from total 
of former to secure closing balance. A form for analysis of receiver’s equity 
is shown in Form 13. J 

Adjustment of company’s books may be made at both beginning and end of 
receivership, or only at end. If only at end, no entries are made until time of 
reorganization, when the abandoned accounts are adjusted to new conditions. 

Illustration.—Assuming, in case of Excelsior Harvester Co., that accounts 
are to be adjusted at both beginning and end of receivership, at beginning the 
following entry is made to adjust asset values: 


Form 11. Receiver’s Statement of Account 
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July 1, 19— 

PS Soy 5) ETS de oat ee ater D> hoy on ae” nl $1,736,100 
iRealHstate. Plantweteiae. one. $600, 000 
PVestIMente sr nrvtP rete w ages nites cee 500,000 
Merchandise, cbe.. alee nce ics ns 78,960 
Accounts Receivables ¢2.<..2202.6en50 02 45,140 
Notes Receivable «. {ones - «bs oe 422,000 
CashRizen alk Gade One a adds aes een 30,000 
Notestunder Discount«< :525:.0.+2 sen das: 60,000 

To adjust losses and shrinkage in assets, per : 
appraisement of receiver. 
First and Final Account of the Receiver for 
Excelsior Harvester Company 
December 31, 19— 
DEBITS 
Tue REcEIVER CHARGES HIMSELF As FoLLows: 
Inventory and Appraisement of Assets taken over 
July 1, 19—: 
Equity. in Real Estate, Plant, etc. ..........00. $6,435,190 
Equity in Investments of Subsidiary Companies. (none) 
Merehandise Inventory.) 4 fcc occ nein 2,100,000 
INCCOUNUS NECOLVADION. f.s ote shes i cers 3,200,000 
INOtEBHROCCLVA DION trestle cent ea cs dann os 2,440,100 
Cash on*Hand and in Banks. . . ...../... 5.400.025. 945,850 
MTotaltAssets taken Over <P ALA Oe. oc ews $15,121,140 
Additions to Capital: 
For Outlay Increasing Value of Real Estate and 
IPLOMERCICS ei. et re re ne eee ae $ 500,000 
Increase in Cash, per Cash Account............ 2,056,700 
Increase in Value of Merchandise.............. 50,000 
Totalelneresse in ASsetsics A aciaci coe sara gavotte © ae 2,606,700 
Ot Ale ODIESS ATR cd ee CTA AIS Is Re 8 ae) Oe eer $17,727,840 
CREDITS 
Tur REecEIVER CREDITS HIMSELF AS FOLLOWS: 
Claims Allowed and Not Paid, as per schedule..... $4,673,290 
Assets Realized and Collected as Fol- 
lows: 
Accounts Receivable Collected..... $1,724,440 
Notes Receivable Collected........ 975,880 
MPOUAL IKeCDLIZA tO tie asic olan Sore ciara sue cicee 2,700,320 
Pinoy et Creches een ea sca ehied sing icices ax 0 cecty apes cuesias ale & os'ng PegE AEE 7,373,610 
Present) Accountability, ..cp.a cso cele caerayeciatsteg- ber Geass $10,354, 230 
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Financial Statement of Receiver for 
Excelsior Harvester Company 


At Termination of Receivership Jurisdiction, 
December 31, 19— 


ASSETS 
Realvbistates Planet. . ails crook chest wesdsrseetthel $12,036,500 
Less: Reserve for Depreciation.............-. 897,510 
$11,138,990 
Less: 
First Mortgage Bonds............ $6,500,000 
Reduced by: Cash and Bonds in | 
Hands Of MLrUsteee nc a: ocsra.cveedthe vz 2,296,200 4,203,800 
ReCelVer SoGuity ss fate Cee TREE Slee ow eons sie. ook $ 6,935,190 
Investments of Affiliated Companies............ $ 4,000,000 
Less: Collateral Trust Bonds Secured thereby.. 4,000,000 
Receiver soMauitye: sc ccatt en eee do ee eee (none) 
Merchandise, In Ventomryrisen, o.8s-scsce-n dssce-arc-ene aUeteterd Chia one aI ee 2,150,000 
PNCCOUNTS: INECELVADIGT. «se eORL en ae Either ek Reena ae ae 1,475, 560 
POLES IRECERVIADLOM bit MRM chet, avs) cues guste alates overs, seeiete iste os ane ene ate 1,464,220 
@ashron Hand: andtinubanks,,.\-).). 2... -.<-vie semi eee eee 3,002,550 
Total: 1.2 eee ke ae ee ches Sek eee eee et Oe $15,027,520 
LIABILITIES 
Bankwlwoans, Unsecured. «2 :cccenws.dss oneness ues $ 500,000 
ENT DESH EE Vee O ter’. tips ole -oieis Steno nae matin uN wees tt sed 1,490,500 
ENE COUTIESHE SE VLC scleUmetal merci, o"Mucl aveioie, <i & wietsiarsie anaes 2,375,640 
FAGEMUIGG) © DALE Obie unre tytas s.si@ aialiens Austecs onkearauclape 247,150 
Claims on Notes under Discount................ 60,000 
M1 BEGREEW UA BV] oS Wi 1S ns a AS ies oe be a og 4,673,290 
Receiver’s Equity, Excess of Assets over Liabilities... . . $10,354, 230 


* Notes under discount at bank, $400,000 additional. 


Form 12. Receiver’s Balance Sheet 


Analysis of Receiver’s Equity 


Equity at beginning of receivership. .............eceseeveeee $15,121,140 
WWosstirom Operation suseaye ns sees saieloii mete Cane rOoe $ 12,520 
Claims allowed fs.ctonteaten carter eae 4,754,390 

Total: deductionsas shinies eee ae tacrtinncln ae 4,766,910 
Equity at termination of receivership.................... eee. $10,354, 230 


Form 13. Analysis of Receiver’s Equity 
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This reduces company’s surplus from $2,102,850 to $366,750, which with 
capital stock of $1,000,000 makes net worth of $1,366,750 shown by appraisal. 
Next closing entries are made by charging receiver with equity in assets 


taken over, thus: 
c July 1, 19— 
UOC OL VOM NB A re aba aeee ale Me eee fale rou vs $15,121,140 
Real. Fstate; Plant, eteweac.s..-. 0. 
Merchandise Inventory............... 
Accounts Receivable. ..... .see. ha. 


To record transfer of company’s assets to 
the receiver, as per order of the court. 


$6,435,190 
2,100,000 
3,200,000 
2,440,100 
945,850 


Receiver’s account in company’s ledger now shows debit balance of $15,121,140; 
corresponding with amount of his account with company in receiver’s ledger. 
Company’s accounts, after transferring assets to receiver, are as follows: 


Trial Balance, July 1, 19— 


POCONO Pore ot kerr eee ccuideaie mentite terion $15,121,140 
Reatistatesrlanteetet itt tee oe ee ens 5,101,310 
Sinking Fund Investments................. 2,000,000 
Sinkime rund Cash, Baie We See 296, 200 
Investments in Affiliated Companies........ 4,000,000 


Reserve tor Depreciation... . a. es a.nd en a.e« 
First Mortgage Bonds Outstanding......... 
Collateral Trust Bonds Outstanding......... 
Banik Moans sUMS6CULE «2c necn sande sa adihtee ae 
Notes Pay. alee fathe scone eae ein Cee ae ae 
IACCOUMTSIBEVADICIN o.c eee ae cera bord ies 
Accrued (Chareeson hla cica2 4 aeieid oa Roti dicate as 
NotessundersDistounte asic oc oh duis «leita dae wee 
Capital Stock—Preferred.. ....56 046 0 0 HOIUWs 
@apital Stock—Common.....¢i:.008s20700: 
SUITES oe chats caer rat na eM A A AE Oe 


$26,518,650 


$ 897,510 
6,500,000 
4,000,000 

500,000 
1,490,500 
2,375,640 

328 , 250 

60, 000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
366,750 


$26,518,650 


Liabilities are not credited to receiver on company’s books under above plan. 
Usually, however, he is credited with them as he reports to court that he has 
approved the claims. This keeps company’s account with receiver in agree- 
ment with receiver’s account with company. Such entry would be in following 


form: 
Bank Loans Unsecuredisiccaiw:. &. ie Mae se $ 500,000 
Notes; Pavable.ad: ssc seatord dieeod veitain 1,490,500 
Accounts Payable...... VEC MER thE SS betas ERE 2,375, 640 
WNocrueds@bargestiiy. 4ca4 « cevistns harasnleme te at 328,250 
Notes under Discount. osijc0¢ eee cee ee ols als 60, 000 


Riecekvertaciamiipayse tee aokichineees. Aes). 
Crediting receiver with claims allowed by 
him and closing those accounts on the 
company’s books. 


$4,754,390 


As receiver pays off liabilities, he should be credited on books of company. 
Profit or loss shown by each report approved by the court should be entered 
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on company’s books, so that following each such report receiver's account 
on company’s books will equal amount shown by receiver’s account with com- 
pany. ‘This entry is taken from receiver’s operating statement, as follows: 


Discount on Receiver’s Certificates............... $ 24,000 

Costor Salessn) oc ae ecco ete hs Os rane ras maior 218,200 

ID ea yate esto in. Gc < hist ee OREO GEO ORO OI Ea Oe le 76,500 

Salany, Ol RECEIVER \).5 nb, 2 sade eae ane eee tee 10,000 

Weral NUxpenses jcc. c.c cue Corwen ae eee 22,500 

Interest on Receiver’s Certificates................. 24,000 
Merchandise: Sales.is< ae sce ee eoeeee $287 , 680 
Recoveries on Doubtful Receivables......... 75,000 
ReCeLviers.j0.0.5. + eke ee ee 12,520 


Recording operations of the receiver and crediting 
his account with the loss sustained. 


Entries of this kind accumulate on books until close of company’s zfiseal 
period, when income and expense accounts so opened are closed into Profit and 
Loss and thence into Surplus. In present instance, if company’s ordinary 
closing date is Dec. 31, entry made above is immediately reversed, except that 
$12,520 credited to receiver is in the reversal charged to Profit and Loss. 

At close of receivership, assets may be taken back into ledger accounts; 
or, as is more customary, assets may not be taken back until reorganization is 
effected, when various adjustments should be made to reopen ledger in accord- 
ance with conditions. But if desirable to bring in assets and liabilities as 
shown by receiver’s final statement, reorganization adjustments being made 
later, following is form of journal entry: 


Realestate: lant, Ste. sam ce unt alee ae Selene $7,832,700 

Merchandise Inventory.s.. «0.45, ee eee 2,150,000 

Accounts Receivables: . poknees eaten cae 1,475,560 

Notes: Recelviablec...cs demnnn es acos cae aoe 1,464,220 

Seas eer gh: fap ive nea Bet ns clam coe ree 3,002,550 
Bank LoansiWnsecured... .. 60 Je. Jae $ 500,000 
INOtes), Pay able. ms otucis cok munee ani ie 1,490,500 
Accounts! Pay able aanmrrankr ne mitas 2,375,640 
A nertieds Charges: u.masn.alce. bs ut eens 247,150 
Reserve for Depreciation............. 897,510 
Notes under Wiscount:. oo. a. ene eee 60,000 
TRECELV ETT, Ce and Dae A 10,354, 230 


To record existing assets and liabilities on 
books of the company on termination of 
receivership (preceding the reorganization 
adjustments). 


RECEIVERSHIP AND SALE.—If a reorganization cannot be effected, 
it becomes the receiver’s duty to sell enough property to pay (1) expenses of 
receivership and sale, and (2) creditors of the corporation. If sale of part of 
assets will put corporation in a solvent position, that will be sufficient. Unsold 
assets revert to corporation; also any cash remaining from sale of assets after 
necessary obligations are paid. Principles of accounting are, in general, the 
same as in preceding illustration. For a detailed illustration of procedure when 
receiver makes his entries on books of company, see ‘‘ Corporation Procedure”’ 
by Conyngton, Bennett, and Pinkerton, pp. 1331-1348. Also, for further 


discussion of receivership accounting see section on ‘‘ Bankruptcy, Insolvency, 
and Receiverships.” 
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NET INCOME AND SURPLUS 
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SECTION 5 


NET INCOME AND SURPLUS 


DETERMINATION OF NET INCOME.—The determination of net income 
begins with the accounting for revenue. ‘Revenue is operating and non-operat- 
ing. Operating revenue is that derived rom activities for the carrying on of 
which the business is established. Non-operating revenue is that derived from 
other sources. From total revenue must be deducted the various expenses of 
operation, maintenance, and administration in order to arrive at net income. 
The method of showing the various items of income and the deductions there- 
from depends upon the character of the enterprise and the accounting 
methods which have been developed to show results. 

Two illustrations of profit and loss or income statements are given below. 
The first is the profit and loss statement given in the Harvard System of 
Accounts for Retail Grocers. The second is that of the Brooklyn Edison Co. 
for the years 1920-1921, and illustrates a form of income statement of a cor- 
poration. These are typical of good practice and indicate how, under different 
conditions, net profit or net income is derived. 

The sources of gross earnings as well as the deductions therefrom are deter- 
mined by the character of the business. These should be classified according 
to a logical analysis. Gross earnings should be classified on the basis of sources 
of derivation. Deductions from gross earnings should be classified on the basis 
of their relationship to the operating cycle. In a manufacturing business the 
natural order and description of deductions from gross income is: 

1. Manufacturing expense 
2. Selling expense 
3. Administrative expense 


Until these deductions have been made, there is no place in the scheme of 
arrangement to add income other than operating. Having arrived at operating 
income by deducting manufacturing, selling, and administrative expenses, total 
net income is secured by adding to operating net income, income from other 
sources. From total net income are deducted the fixed charges—taxes, in- 
terest, etc., leaving net income asa result. The details as to content and ar- 
rangement must be determined by the nature of the enterprise. 

Terminology should be adopted which best expresses the facts. In so far 
as possible this should follow standardized practice. Regarding income and 
expense items there is still great lack of uniformity in terminology. The terms 
profit, income, revenue, and earnings are used synonymously. Sometimes the 
expression ‘‘income available for surplus and reserves” is used to signify a 
sum from which depreciation and depletion reserves are to be provided. Usually 
net profits means that depreciation has been deducted; this is less frequently 
true of net earnings. It may therefore be improper to compare “net earnings’’ 
of one concern with ‘‘net, profits’ of another. 
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Harvard System of Accounts for Retail Grocers—Profit and Loss Statement 


For period extending from.......... ION. tO.Nssadser 19.. 
MERCHANDISE STATEMENT: Per- 
De GG BALOG 0 a5 oa snce 5 chelsea one ecusnyereepaes 6 ans Paes ae centage 
2 RETURNS AND ALLOW ANCHNa co untsta. | ne ee ate 
SRG SOLCB «om ty tifa srantr a isk eat oni cee eee See scone 100% 
4. NET INVENTORY OF MERCHANDISE AT 
BEGINNING OF PERIOD.............. Se Ue, 


5. PURCHASES OF MERCH. AT BILLED COST ........ 
6. INWARD FREIGHT AND CARTAGE........ 220.0005 


1. Bam-of Items.4,.5,.and.6...2.:.:.. Dares tans 
4S: XCABHY DISCOUNTRYTAREN: Sipe oe = ite. Ny, wiedeo et 


Orektenn 1, VESSEL Orituas oA tare nl) ee oe 
10. NET INVENTORY OF MERCHANDISE AT 
TEN DOM SPWRLOD - chistes Sees tee eek: Saeed Ok ak Bese eure Ae 


POSE TORSME TONGS sys gi ucts oBircs, sfeaas. Depa sie Sivcsck aoe 


EXPENSE STATEMENT: 
Selling Expense: 
13: WAGES OF SALES: FORCE. cece coc G1 iB eat ye new | MOP Casa | aeeeeee 
PE CADV BR TIBING? “OM SM say tenn tech le sree e wic Gh Tl Oboe Pimeesttie an Saree 
15. WRAPPINGS AND OTHER SELLING EXP. .....:.. © | «wear 


16. Total Selling Expense..........-. , Be ee Pe wi Seaes 2 
Delivery Expense: 

17. WAGES OF DELIVERY FORCE........... SFU a Oe ie eee Re 

PES VOTHDR: DULIVERSIMXPHNGD =.) 5.c0e1.6 i022) a et Gerla | cupe og. hey a ee 


19 Total Delivery sponse... Se oe, fain 0) a eae 
Buying Expense: 

20. SALARIES OF BUYING FORCE...... RAM IE | oa eS En oh 

Zi SOTHOR BUYING EXPUONGH jasgidesicsaciec Uaekvaen ot | Ghee haber Semeee 


2 Potal Biyyine Expenses. 2.7 24 O Saewéucw. (ah pameeere 
Management Expense: 

23. MANAGEMENT AND OFFICE SALARIES....$.....:-- © | seeuee 

24. OFFICE SUPPLIES AND POSTAGE........ ...... ay. DOPED, ey Pee 


Fixed Ciikcukes and Upkeep oe 
Zor INT ON CALITAL BORROWED Gin eaces 9. ee nM) Siena 
Qh AMM, ON CAPITA OM NED oss sc cveruis vl tes roe fy a eee 


28. Be th ere Oe 4 BONO ERR ACRESERD LCE: DEORE ae ee ee So. 


30. HAT DIGHO) AND: POWINR 5:0) 5 s,ecsveccs< teen? &atlete dare bh PAY OT OO SRA et ge Peer ane 
Sle DAMS. (Cxcept-onabulldings) ifs. ee0s bSe ages |) OS 
SUAMINSURANCH(exceptzonr buildings)! j6 sisi sg <-dvese tat 010 oO eee Dpavsieetas 
Ss RDBATES OF SLOPE WOUIPMENT 1550.05 gos cenanktur®y sy | 2. 6 aeuaieiemey 
34. DEPRECIATION OF STORE EQUIPMENT... ....00.- ©» 4%). tetslelnee 

3o7- otal HixedcGhessand.Upkeep- xp, © 0. cieecewe == 
Dun MISCEDEANDOUS EXPENSE yoscccec ceca) Of Gelewatere (| Reine 
SPRLOSSES EROM BAD DEBTS, Coat ea th amine  ieaetee 


Syke Mes allel Bb. ofc) 01 eho satan sit Sear CONC CeCe ee ea sl er ra ec 
39. Net Profit (or Loss) (Loss in red)......... $ eod. circ ee 


NET GAIN STATEMENT: 
40. SUNDRY RE’ENUE (net)............... Wi at ane 
ALS INTERDSD. AND: RENTALS DARNED sj ocyeics) | 6 <1) Che aainencs, eo ones 
42. Total Net Gain (or I oss) Se in red).... eo 
43. INCOMP TAXES, oe Seay sca 
44. DIVIDENDS (corporation), SHARINGS: 
(partnership), OR WITHDRAWALS 
(proprietorship) SR sah eMae SHe CaP Ca ARM a EPs oy a cones 
45. Surplus (or Deficit) for the Period (Deficit 
Bir POG) aa. RE en eed eek en, See ees 


5539909020505 
Form 1. Profit and Loss Statement—Harvard System for Retail Grocers 
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Brooklyn Edison Company, Inc. 
Comparative Financial Statement, 1921-1920 


1921 1920 

Gross Operating Revenue.........-..--.- $16,396,880.19 $13,174,874.81 
Operating Bixpenses-./4fi-- eee ee 9,585, 645.60 8,909 .990.60 
BP aKOS Mets Ae ein: 22) oo oters: kara en anaes Pere a. 1,385, 0C0.00 999,940.39 
Reserve for Renewals and Replacements. . . 719,116.49 315,988 .44 
Total Operating: Expenses... ..22- 2.72.25 = 11,689, 762.09 10,225,919 .43 
INetiOperating Revenue. ra s.om esc oe 4,707,118.10 2,948,955 .38 
Net Non-Operating Revenue.......... e F LESEOUT ae 133,994.13 
Gross. Corporate, lneome.:.. 22... 252 52- = 4,825,335.81 3,082,949 .51 
Income Deductions: 

Imterest-on Funded Debt. <..-...-.---- 13735, 314.33 1,182,264.98 

Interest on Unfunded Debt............ 184,637.91 146,000.61 

Bond Discount Written Off............ 132,903.01 92,067.51 

Total Income Deductions.......... 2,052,915.25 1,420,333 .10 

Neti Corporate Income: « a. «ceca. ewes 2,772,420.56 1,662,616.41 
Appropriations: 

VC ACEM Steerer meee me Mert cre Geers oer creates 1,389, 702.00 1,387,366 .00 

Employes’ Profit Sharing.............. 144,807 .27 121,897.17 

@ontinvencies,.mc rs ae vee vee we kee 982,836.64 

TotalvApproprigtlons: aoe l es. oes ee 2, 517,345.91 1,509, 263.17 

Sr plistoney Oats, fy. be taka nates "255,074.65 153,353.24 
Surplus at Beginning of Year............. 3, 542,756.05 3,629,881.00 
Less: Adjustments for Previous Years..... 156,345.02 240,478.19 
PN CIUIStOCESUTD LUIS ciertctas ish smieietetas car ote 3,386,411.03 3,389,402 .81 
Surplusab-bndrof Years: nesses ee ean os 3,641,485.68 3,542,756.05 


Form 2. Comparative Income Statement—Brooklyn Edison Co., Inc. 


The following definitions are from Montgomery’s ‘‘ Auditing, Theory and 
Practice”? :1 : 


Gross income means accruals (as distinguished from cash receipts) from all sources, 
such as sales, rentals, and interest; profits derived from the sale of capital assets, and 
the excess of previously created reserves over the ascertained need for such reserves. 

Net income means the balance of income remaining after deducting from gross income 


all costs, charges, and expenses (including items accrued but not paid and losses arising 
from the sale of capital assets). 


Montgomery also suggests the following classification of deductions from 
gross income: 


* 


1 Vol. I, pp. 299, 300. 
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x 
1. Current charges against income, such as cost of goods; cash discounts; allowances 
not fairly deductible from sales prices; selling, general, and administrative expenses; 
bonuses to officers and employees; bad accounts and reserves for doubtful accounts; 
adequate depreciation (when not included in cost of goods), depletion and ordinary 
obsolescence (if there is such a thing); insurance; proportion of deferred charges carried 
over as applicable to the current period (if not absorbed—as they should be—in the 
accounts to which they relate); property and similar taxes paid, accrued, or estimated; 
and any other charges and expenditures properly chargeable to current operations. 
2. Deductions from gross income for interest paid and accrued on borrowed money 
(but not interest on capital), federal and state income taxes, accrued or estimated. 
3. Losses arising from sale of capital assets, and other extraordinary items affecting 
. prior periods. 3 


Legal definitions of net income vary widely. The following is from Doyle 
v. Mitchell Bros. Co.:? 


Whatever difficulty there may be about a precise and scientific definition of ‘‘income,”’ 
it imports, as used here, something entirely distinct from principal or capital either as 
a subject of taxation or as a measure of the tax; conveying rather the idea of gain or 
increase arising from corporate activities. As was said in Stratton’s Independence v. 
Howbert, 231 U.S. 399, 415; 58 L. Ed. 285, 292; 34 Sup. Ct. Rep. 136: ‘‘Income may 
be defined as the gain derived from capital, from labor, or from both combined.” 

Understanding the term in this natural and obvious sense, it cannot be said that a 
conversion of capital assets invariably produces income. If sold at less than cost, it 
produces rather loss or outgo. Nevertheless, in many if not in most cases there results 
a gain that properly may be accounted as a part of the ‘‘gross income” received ‘“‘from 
all sources’’; and by applying to this the authorized deductions we arrive at ‘‘net in- 
come.’’ In order to determine whether there has been gain or loss, and the amount of the 
gain, if any, we must withdraw from the gross proceeds an amount sufficient to restore the 
capital value that exists at the commencement of the period under consideration. 


An accounting definition is given by Montgomery: 


The term “net income” should be used only to designate the amount arrived at by 
stating the income actually accrued during a stated period, collected or collectible, less 
the cost thereof actually paid, and less further costs accrued but not paid, such as 
depreciation, obsolescence, taxes, and other charges apportioned against the income, 
such as reserves for strikes, workmen’s pensions, etc. Reserves for working capital, 
unknown contingencies, etc., are not costs, but reservations of profits, and so are not 
to be considered in determining net income. 


NATURE OF SURPLUS.—Net income may be retained in the business or 
be distributed to the owners. If retained it is added to the capital accounts of 
partners or sole proprietors, and to surplus of corporations. : 

Surplus, in its common use, consists of the accumulated undivided profits of 
the business. Sometimes, however, it is derived from sale of stock above par, 
from sale of capital assets, or from a revaluation of assets, in which case it is 
capital surplus. 

Surplus and original investment are usually distinguished by more or less 
arbitrary methods. Theoretically the Capital Stock account represents original 
investment of stockholders; but when stock is sold above par, the excess, al- 
though part of the investment, is considered under the title of Capital Surplus, 
being entered in a separate account. Laws make the distinction rather arbi- 
trarily, in attempting to prohibit the impairment of capital, by protecting an 
amount equal to par value of stock issued in case of corporations with par- 
value shares. These laws do not prohibit impairment of capital in excess of 
par of stocks; yet such excess, by being given a distinct classification, is ordi- 
narily removed from surplus applicable to payment of dividends. 


2247 U.S. 179. ; 
3 Auditing, Theory and Practice, Vol. I, p. 309- 


| 
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In case of banks and trust companies it is the custom to sell stock at a pre- 
mium to reduce the amount of capital stock and therefore the total amount of | 
the double liability frequently imposed by law on the par value of stockholders’ 
shares, the aggregate amount of which is necessarily reduced when stock is 
sold at a premium instead of at par. The surplus thus arising is not intended — 
for distribution as dividends. In case of sale of no-par stock, no uniformity in 
practice exists as to what part of proceeds is investment and what is surplus. | 
The statutes of the state of incorporation should be investigated on this point. 
Where statutes place a dollar value on no-par shares, accountants frequently 
treat this as par value, any excess received above this amount being regarded 
as surplus. Best practice is to credit No-Par Capital Stock account for entire 
amount received from sale of stock, regardless of any arbitrary valuation placed 
thereon. 

Original investment plus net earnings Jess withdrawals equals capital or 
net worth. 

Analysis of surplus is necessary to show what part is investment and what 
part represents earnings. In any case mere size of surplus is not a certain index 
of earnings, because part or all of it may have resulted from sale of stock at a 
premium and because it may have been reduced by dividend payments. 

Surplus is not represented by any specific assets, although it is sometimes 
customary to assume that it is when a part thereof is said to be invested in 
securities as a reserve for contingencies. But such securities are no more a part 
of surplus than are other assets. Surplus cash, not surplus, is what is invested. 
Usually there is not enough cash on hand to equal surplus because excess of 
assets over liabilities and capital takes the form of investment in new plant. 
Surplus accumulates from day to day although it is entered on the books only 
when they are closed. 


POLICY REGARDING SURPLUS.—A large surplus serves as a bulwark 
against hard times and enables a corporation to pursue a consistent dividend 
policy. This tends to create a good credit rating. Frequently the dividend 
rate is fixed at a figure slightly below estimated minimum earnings, thus making 
certain of regular dividend payments and more or less constant additions 
to surplus. This policy is especially desirable where income fluctuates widely, 
because in such cases a larger surplus is desirable than where income is stable. 

‘Surplus is a source of additional capital used for making betterments. It 
provides.a most conservative means of financing because it creates no new obli- 
gations. It is the most common method in use of increasing invested capital 
of corporations. The National Banking Act provides that banks, every 6 
months, shall set aside 10% of net profit of preceding half-year as a permanent 
addition to surplus until amount so set aside reaches 1/5 of par of capital stock. 

In some cases the amount of surplus which can be employed in creating addi- 
tions and betterments is very limited. After all reasonable requirements have 
been met, any excess of surplus remaining should be distributed to the stock- 
holders as dividends. 

When surplus becomes disproportionately large, it is sometimes decided to 
declare a stock dividend, by which capital stock is increased and surplus 


decreased by equal amounts. Four chief purposes of stock dividend declara- 
tions are: 


1. To satisfy stockholders who clamor for the distribution of surplus 
without reducing capital or cash. 


2. To give stockholders tangible evidence of increased value of their 
holdings. 
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3. To keep market price of stock at a satisfactory figure. 
4. To conceal large earnings by distributing them at a lower rate over a 
larger amount of capital stock. 


A deficit results when charges to Surplus exceed credits; when such trans- 
formation occurs the name of the account may be changed from ‘‘Surplus’”’ 
to “Deficit.” An alternative procedure is to adopt the name ‘Surplus and 
Deficit,’’ which applies to either situation. In balance sheets deficits should 
always be so labeled. 

Extraordinary gains and losses should be carried direct to Surplus or to a 
separate division of profit and loss, so that results will not be vitiated for 
comparative and statistical purposes. Such separate section is necessary if 
the item is carried to profit and loss, because the ordinary Profit and Loss 
account should be used only for clearing normal items of income and expense. 
The chief objection to entering such items direct to Surplus is that it is then 
made a dumping ground for all sorts of unusual items. Another objection to 
entering such items directly in Surplus is in the resulting greater difficulty 
of making reconciliation or proof of Profit and Loss and Surplus required in 
corporate income tax returns. The Bureau of Internal Revenue expects all 
items affecting profit of year to be handled through Profit and Loss, so that 
book profit may be proved by adding back to taxable income items of income 
not taxable and subtracting expenses not deductible. When charges are made 
direct to Surplus an awkward adjustment is required. The form of reconcili- 
ation is as follows: 


INGbrLaxablenimecoméas midclvacee bi. davae Meaiibeae deta dey $ 43,271.10 
Non-Taxable Income: 
Interestion (iberty.Bondsws, nace deme oon Jia Gamende 44.00 
Othemitents stvond-ta the ott eget, baile via a ee none 
GB ite) RS art es Oe eS ee teen Piemeee eipel a $ 43,315.10 
Unallowable Deductions: 
Donations. Adeons: iin Bor bree 129 de ea $ 160.00 
Income and Profits Taxes Paid............ 12,362.64 
Other tems vices Sap act «te BAA OE ae none 
Bit nlace Pak tad, iene IRE SH tera phim, 425g he 12,522.64 
INetrEROmt Der DOOKS wrist ates icles Cayo qieecte ¢ eget Mess ba us ae $ 30,792.46 
Surplus at pecinnins Ol yCars.. c wcasauglh aces dines oye sc see 122,360.62 
Other Credits to Surplus during year. 7.0... ow... wee none 


$153, 153.08 


TBA vats vets Feta og Ve Fal nes, bua ante ail eit ole mmol Meet tia $20,000.00 
Othervdebits! tO SUTDIUS. 20 van Ge eee te none 

OCA MEE. EPROM PLN TIS BER ODI ET ont 20,000.00 
Sunplus atyclosexofiyearitershtastort. toed wantin Seals dn at $133, 153.08 


CREDITS TO SURPLUS.—The chief credits to Surplus are: 


. To record net profit at end of fiscal period. 

. To record increases in net profit applicable to a previous period. 
To record unusual profits. 

. To record premiums received on sale of capital stock. 


PWhWr 
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To adjust increased valuations of fixed assets. 

To show forfeitures on payments on capital stock subscriptions. 

. To record assessments on capital stock. 

. To record difference between par value of reductions of capital stock | 
outstanding and recompense paid to holders when redemption is at. 
less than par. In case such stock is held for resale the excess oi | 
par over purchase price should be carried in an unearned surplus} 
account until actually realized. 

9. To record excess in value of tangible assets over par of stock issued | 
therefor. 

10. To record profit on sale of treasury stock repurchased for value. 

11. To record donations received. 


DEBITS TO SURPLUS.—The chief debits to Surplus are: 


1. To record net loss at end of fiseal period.. 

. To record decreases in net profit applicable to a previous period. 
To record unusual losses. 

. To record discounts received on sale of capital stock. 

. To adjust decreased valuations of fixed assets. 

. To record amount of dividends declared. 

. To record premiums paid when capital stock is redeemed. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SURPLUS. —Fundamentally surplus is divisible into } 
earned surplus and capital surplus. When the word “‘surplus”’ occurs without | 
qualification, earned surplus is usually understood, but it is employed to cover’ 
both earned and capital surplus above. Earned Surplus is credited with earn- 
ings from normal sources and for adjustments increasing the profit of a previous: 
period. It is charged with net losses from normal sources and for adjustments: 
decreasing the profit of a previous period; also for dividends declared. 

Undivided Profits account may form a subdivision of Earned Surplus. Some-. 
times, however, it takes the place of Earned Surplus. Usually it is the account. 
to which earnings are first transferred and from which occasional transfers are’ 
made to Surplus. Sometimes it is used as an account in which are carried’ 
undistributed or unappropriated profits of last closing, undivided profits of 
preceding periods being taken to Surplus. 

Capital Surplus comprises all surplus not derived from ordinary operations, 
and is classified as: 


ONAN 


NOD Orb 08 bo 


Unusual or extraneous profits. 
. Premium on sale of capital stock. 
. Forfeited payments on stock subscriptions. 
Assessments on full-paid stock. 
Amount by which redemption price of stock retired is less than par. 
Excess of value of tangible property over stock for which it is received 

in payment. 

7. Profit on sale of treasury stock repurchased for value. 

Items 2-7 constitute paid-in surplus. Reductions of capital surplus result 
from debit entries recording conditions just the opposite of those which give rise 
to above items. All but items 1 and 7 constitute varying kinds of premium 
on sales of stock. Sometimes such items are carried in Premium account. 
Such premium is, nevertheless, capital surplus. Intangible property is so diffi- 
cult to value accurately that it is not usual to create a surplus when it is secured 
in exchange for stock. Capital surplus arises in reorganizations when par of 


stock issued is less than par of stock previously outstanding and now retired 
in exchange for the new, 


Dom oo te 
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Treasury Stock consists of both repurchased and donated stock. Repurchase 
of stock is regulated by law in some states. Stock may be repurchased below, 
above, or at par. Treasury stock may be carried on books at cost or at its par 
value, or, if donated, at either estimated value or par. It is a reduction of 
capital stock outstanding and on the balance sheet is shown as a deduction from 
capital stock, thus: 


apltal lOc kits er ae meer eee eee, $400, 000 
esse PTCRSUTY? DOUCK a te ee ee ee 50,000 
SteckwOutrstanding 4/9. fn Seis tows, Fle eae $350,000 


Purchase of stock at less than par creates an unearned surplus. In case of 
donated stock this is equal to par of the stock donated. Stock issued for value 
and then donated back may be resold at less than par without creating any 
liability on part of buyer for amount of discount. Since property is often 
turned in for stock at an inflated valuation, surplus resulting from donation 
of stock issued in payment therefor may be fictitious. No real surplus exists 
until donated stock is sold, and then only in case the asset values for which the 
donated stock was originally issued, were not inflated. But since asset values 
usually are inflated, it may be better policy to reduce book value of assets than 
to set up surplus, although to do so may run counter to the action of the board 
of directors in originally placing a valuation on the assets. If surplus is set up, it 
should be termed Donaied Surplus or Working Capital Surplus. Surplus from 
donated stock is merely an unrealized increment until the donated stock is 
actually sold. Oftentimes the surplus arising from this source is overstated 
because it has not been reduced by discounts incurred on the stock at time of 
its sale. At time stock is donated, charge Treasury Stock and credit Donations 
account. When donated stock is converted into cash or other assets, any dif- 
ference resulting from failure to realize its par value should be applied to reducing 
the amount of the credit balance in the Donations account. After all donated 
stock is disposed of, the adjusted balance in the Donations account represents 
net increase in asset values arising from donation ofstock and therefore amount of 
surplus arising from this source. If original assets received in payment for 
stock issued have been carried at an inflated valuation on the books, this infla- 
tion may be eliminated as suggested above by writing it off against the 
Donations account before that account is transferred to Surplus. Surplus 
which originates in this way is true paid-in surplus, because it represents a 
contribution by the stockholders. 

Repurchased Stock should be governed by same principles as donated stock. 
Since it should be carried at par a book surplus results equivalent to the amount 
of any discount on the purchase price, If repurchased stock is sold at a profit, 
Capital Surplus is increased by amount of the profit; if at a loss, Capital Surplus 
is decreased to that extent. The unearned increment is replaced by true 
surplus or reduction thereof according as stock is sold for more or less than its 
purchase price. This unearned increment should be termed contingent profit 
on treasury stock. If stock sells below repurchase price, this contingent profit 
is wiped out and amount of loss is a charge, first, to Capital Surplus and, secondly, 
to Earned Surplus. Contingent profit exists only if stock is repurchased below 
par. If stock is repurchased at a discount and authorized capital stock is 
reduced, the contingent profit becomes capital surplus. This may not be the 
case, if no reduction in authorized issue is made, since stock might be resold at a 
discount. 

Surplus from Appreciation may result from a revaluation of fixed assets. 
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A definite line of distinction should be drawn between surplus available for 
dividends and surplus resulting from such revaluations. Such surplus should 
be reduced during remaining life of asset to whose revaluation it owes its 
existence. Depreciation of such assets should be separated into two parts, | 
one applicable to original cost, the other to appreciated value. The former part 
is a charge to income, the latter to Surplus from Appreciation. 

Illustration.—A building costs $200,000 and has an estimated life of 40 years. | 
At end of 20 years it is appraised at $150,000, thus snereegns the depreciated 
book valuation $50,000. This entry is as follows: 

IBGHGIN GE. Sondra od oer aie amcrare op SOO OO 
Surplusfrom Appreciation. « -. 0: oa se ao $50, 000 
To record increase in value, as per appraisal. 
Over remaining 20 years of building’s life the newly appraised value of $150,000 
must be charged off by an annual charge of $5,000 to income and of $2,500 to 
Surplus from Appreciation. The entry at end of each year is: 


DSPILECIALONU TE: oo ee INE. Ree, TORRE MRE $5,000 
Surplust#rom<Appreciationce: 26 4, Sa eae ee ee 2,500 
Reserveifor Depreciation.) %. . 2a NA Oe & $7,500 


SURPLUS IN CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET.— When balance sheets 
of affiliated companies are consolidated, investment accounts representing 
intercompany holdings of stock are eliminated and in their place appear the 
actual assets and liabilities of companies involved. When amounts thus sub- 
stituted do not agree with purchase price of intercompany holdings of securities, 
the difference affects consolidated surplus. Thus, if in plate of the investment 
account representing securities of affiliated companies held, net assets having 
a greater book value are brought into the balance sheet, Surplus account is 
increased by such excess of assets over investments. Likewise Surplus is 
decreased if net asset values brought into consolidated balance sheet are less 
than the investment account for which they are substituted. The change in 
Surplus thus resulting represents net profit or loss which is applicable to the 
investment and which has accumulated since it was purchased. Any difference 
between purchase price and book value of assets at date of their purchase should 
be covered by an adjustment of the Consolidated Good-Will account. (See 
section on ‘‘ Consolidations.’’) 


RESERVES.—When a part of surplus is set aside for a specific purpose, it 
becomes a reserve. To the word ‘‘reserve”’ it is customary to edd a qualifying 
word indicating the purpose for which the reserve is intended. Reserves of 
surplus have developed as the result of a desire to show what part of surplus | 
can safely be:regarded as being properly available for dividends. 

Operating Reserves.—The additions to operating reserves represent charges 
against Income; consequently they are not reserves of surplus. They show an 
expense or loss incurred to neglect which would be to overstate net income. 
They may be an approximation, as in case of depreciation reserves. They 
represent either a deduction from book value of an asset, as in case of reserves | 
for bad debts and depreciation reserves, or they represent liabilities, as in case. 
of reserves for taxes. 

Non-Operating Reserves.—Non-operating reserves are reserves of surplus, 
representing profit set aside for a more or less definite purpose. Illustrations | 
are sinking fund reserves and reserves for additions and betterments. Such. 
reserves are established by means of an entry debiting Surplus and crediting. 
the proper reserve account. Such entry does not reduce proprietorship but 
merely segregates part of surplus in a special account. It reserves profits: 
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already realized for some purpose other than dividends. Usually non-operating 
reserves are established by vote of directors, but they may be the result of con- 
tractual obligations with creditors. An illustration of reserves of the con- 
tractual type are those providing for redemption of bond issues, details govern- 
ing the establishment of the reserve, and possibly corresponding fund, being 
found in the trust deed or mortgage. With such exceptions accounted for, 
the board of directors has control of surplus disposition. When no contractual 
obligation exists regarding the integrity of reserves, the board of directors may 
reverse its policy and turn reserves of surplus already established back into 
general Surplus. The purposes for which these voluntary reserves are estab- 
lished are summarized as follows: 


1. To provide a permanent increase in capital. 
2. To provide against emergencies and contingencies. 
3. To equalize dividend payments. 


APPROPRIATIONS OF SURPLUS.—Integration of surplus on a simple 
scale is accomplished by separating surplus into two parts, viz., undivided profits 
and surplus, the idea being that that portion designated as surplus is to be 
retained in the business. Where, in case of a large surplus, money is borrow- 
ed on the basisof the credit standing which such surptus gives to the company, 
it may be desirable to take such steps as are necessary to protect such sur- 
plus against distribution as dividends. So far as legal rights are concerned, 
however, the directors are at liberty to make dividend payment from such 
surplus. In attempting to keep such surplus intact, the interests of the stock- 
holders should not be neglected. 

An appropriation of surplus should not be confused with a fund for cash. 
Merely because surplus has been appropriated in no way indicates that any 
reservation of a corresponding amount of cash has been made. Usually such 
reserved surplus exists in the form of increased assets of al! kinds. Setting up 
cash funds to correspond to reservations of surplus is a different matter. As 
a rule it is not desirable to set up funds to represent non-operating reserves of 
surplus, because the money can be employed in the business more profitably 
than in form of securities of other concerns. When, however, it is considered 
desirable to establish a distinct fund, care should be exercised in purchasing 
securities for it, to see that they are readily marketable when money is needed. 


ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE FOR RESERVES.—In the ledger all reserve 
accounts show credit balances, but it is not necessary that all reserves appear 
on the liability side of the balance sheet. Valuation reserves are quite prop- 
erly a deduction from the book value of the assets to which they are complemen- 
tary. Examples are reserves for bad debts and depreciation. Operating re- 
serves which show liabilities, such as reserves for taxes, should appear on the 
eredit side of the balance sheet. 

Non-operating reserves, being appropriations of surplus, belong in the pro- 
prietorship or net worth group of accounts on the liability side of the balance 
sheet. From point of view of location in balance sheet, reserves are classified 
thus: 

1. Deductions from assets (operating). 
2. Accrued liabilities (operating), shown on liability side. 
3. Appropriations of surplus (non-operating), shown on the liability side. 

On this point Montgomery says:4 

“The distinction lies in the purpose for which the account is created. If 


4 Auditing, Theory and Practice, Vol. I, p. 267. 
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the debit or offsetting entries are proper charges against income, then the ac- — 


counts should be deducted from the assets to which they relate, or else they 
should be set up as liabilities and should never be grouped with the surplus 
account. On the other hand, if the accounts represent sums set aside after 
the net income of an enterprise is properly determined, to conserve its financial 
interests by reducing the surplus available for dividends, these sums in reality 
form part of the general surplus of the business. In preparing balance sheets, 
these latter accounts should be stated as a section of the surplus account.” 

The ultimate disposition of proprietorship and non-proprietorship reserves 
differs. The former are ultimately returned to surplus but operating reserves 
are not if their amounts are correct. This is illustrated below. 

Illustration—Operating Reserve.—When an allowance for depreciation is 
made, a depreciation expense account is charged and a reserve for deprecia- 
tion is credited. When ultimately the building is displaced, its original cost 
is charged against the depreciation reserve, and if the reserve has been set 
“up for the correct amount, it will be closed out. Should the reserve prove to be 
too large or too small, it would be adjusted through Surplus. 

Illustration—Non-Operating Reserve.—A reserve is to be set up to provide 
for the liquidation of ae-bond issue when it falls due. For this purpose $5,000 
of surplus is annually transferred to a Sinking Fund Reserve account until 
$50,000 has been accumulated in it. The entry each year is: 


SUPP LUStA meso oc MOOS RSIS BTS. E IO ARS PERI $5,000 
Reserve! for:Sinking /Punds...6,5a cokes A ee ae $5,000 


When the bond issue is paid off, Bond account is charged and Cash is credited. 
As yet the reserve, now amounting to $50,000, is unchanged. This should now 
be closed into Surplus, thus: 


TRYST cycotes Roy Ss ball er aReall Ob neko Ue, en ee RE. Wek Weta. $50,000 
SUT OTS eis y-i eve, ann ty Octane. Baska gy aaa eines ere $50, 000 


The treatment of non-operating reserves should not be confused with the 
adjustment of operating reserves for excesses and deficiencies over the amount 
required to serve the intended purpose. Montgomery says that if there is no 
reasonable chance of reserve being restored to surplus, it is not true surplus 
reserve. 


RESERVES FOR CONTINGENCIES.—Reserves for contingencies may be 
either operating or non-operating reserves. If the charge for which they are 
created is a nroper deduction from the income of the year in which they are 
created, they are operating reserves; if not, they are surplus reserves. As a 
working rule the charge is against current income if there is definite tangible 
evidence that a liability is accruing, the expense of liquidating which is prop- 
erly applicable to the current period. This evidence, however, must be some- 
thing more than a vague feeling that something has been overlooked.® 

Illustration—Reserve for Contingencies.—In a certain business there is 
danger of litigation over patented processes although no suits are at present 
pending. To provide against the possibility of loss on this score, the board of 
directors decide that it is desirable to reserve a part of surplus which would 
otherwise be available for dividends. This is done by means of a charge to 
Surplus and a credit to a Surplus Reserve account. If later a loss is incurred 
as the result of patent litigation, the cost is charged against this reserve. In 
any event such losses are proper charges to Surplus and the effect is the same 


5 R, H, Montgomery, Auditing, Theory and Practice, Vol. I, p. 270. 
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when they are charged against a reserve which was itself a charge against 
Surplus, as when charged direct to Surplus. The setting up of the reserve 
simply guarantees the retention of enough surplus to cover suchlosses. The 
effect is the same if the cost is charged direct to Surplus and the reserve is 
transferred back to Surplus as when it is charged to the reserve. 


SURPLUS AS AFFECTED BY VALUATION POLICIES.—Over- or under- 
valuation of assets has an equivalent effect on surplus. The same effect 
results from the omission of assets or liabilities from the balance sheet, or from 
the intentional over- or under-statement of assets or liabilities. A frequent 
practice is the creation of hidden reserves. Those most commonly arising 
result from:* 


1. Reducing the total value of the assets by 
(a) Charging additions or betterments to expense. 
(b) Charging assets of real value off the books against Profit and Loss 
or Surplus. 
(ec) Writing down the book value of assets of real value beyond what 
is proper, either through the taking of excessive depreciation 
or by arbitrary write-offs. 


2. Increasing the showing of liabilities improperly by 
(a) Entering fictitious liabilities. 
(b) Overstating actual liabilities. 


Examples of 1 above are: 
1. Charging additions to repairs. 
2. Creating excessive allowances for bad debts. 
3. Charging manufacturing cost to expense, thus reducing inventory values 
of goods in process and finished goods. 


When hidden reserves are created intentionally, they usually result from the 
following motives: 
1. To be conservative or to avoid any possibility of being accused of mis- 
representation. 
2. To lessen taxes by understatement of net worth or profit. 
3. To keep stockholders in ignorance of true conditions, either: 
(a) Fraudulently, to induce some of them to sell their stock for less 
than it is really worth; or 
(b) With honest intent, that there may be a hidden surplus from 
which dividends at the same rates may be declared in years 
of lean profits. 
4. To keep competitors in ignorance as to real worth of the business. 


Overstating Surplus.—This may be done by overstating assets or under- 
stating debts, but is never justifiable. It may result from fraud, ignorance, or 
overoptimism. Failure to provide sufficiently large depreciation reserves leads 
to the same result, but high income taxes have checked this tendency. This 
applies both to fixed assets and to inventories. Balance sheets should not 
have to be discounted arbitrarily. 

VALUATION.—Certain rules are laid down for valuing assets. For full dis- 
cussion see section on ‘‘ Valuation.’’ Liabilities present a problem of inclusion, 
not of valuation. All liabilities must be shown in the balance sheet whether 
due or not. 


6 The Surplus of Corporation, by P, W, Pinkerton, in Administration, Feh, 1923, 
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Assets Valuation.—Various bases of valuation’ of assets are: 


. Original cost. 

. Cost of reproduction. 

. Original cost less depreciation to “date. 
. Market value. 

. Forced sale value. 


oPRWN rR 


Since these bases give widely different results, the amount of surplus depends 
op the base adopted, as well as on the care with which it is applied. So long 
as a business is prosperous, its assets should be valued on a going concern basis. 
In case it goes into the receiver’s hands, the valuation should be conservative 
but still on a going concern basis. This basis should be cost-less-depreciation 
to date. If the receivership fails to rehabilitate the enterprise and the assets 
are sold at auction, the basis becomes forced sale value. The basis of valuation 
changes when the use to which a thing is put changes. Moreover, assets must 
be valued with reference to their own characteristics, so that the basis of valu- 
ation applicable to current assets is not the same as that applicable to fixed 
assets. Changes in market value of current assets are a much more important 
factor in valuation than they are in valuation of fixed assets. 

Cost is sometimes difficult to determine. Complicating factors in case of 
large plant assets are: freight on machinery, installation costs, salaries and 
interest during construction, developmental costs, etc.; also later repairs, addi- 
tions, betterments, etc.; also the handling of depreciation. 

Cost at best is an approximation There is a tendency to make certain 
departures from the cost rule in case of going concerns, owing to permanent 
increases in value occurring in many instances, which, if not adjusted on books, 
result in hidden reserves. Consequently in place of cost has been substituted 
cost to reproduce. This rule should be followed only when the increase in 
value is considerable, unquestionable, and permanent. Asa rule such variations 
from cost should be made for balance sheet purposes only, original cost being 
reflected by the books. 

Inventories are valued at ‘cost or market, whichever is lower,’’ but frequently 
departures from this rule are permissible. Montgomery suggests the following 
bases to fit varying circumstances:§ 


Less than either cost or market. 

Cost or market, whichever is lower. 

Reproduction cost when that is higher than replacement cost. 
Market when market is higher than cost. 

Selling price. 


Ce ae 


Writing inventories down to a figure below cost is equivalent to the establish- 
ment of a Reserve for Inventory Fluctuations. 

Appraisals of fixed assets become relatively more important as cost as a 
basis of valuation is abandoned in favor of cost to reproduce. When employed, 
the adjustment should not be made through Profit and Loss but direct to Capital 
Surplus. 

When assets are written up, depreciation written off should be separated 
into two parts, the part applicable to original cost being a charge to income, 
and the part applicable to appreciation in value being a charge against the 
surplus set up at time of assets’ revaluation. 


_7 For detailed discussion of the basis of valuation for rate purposes, see Saliers’ Depre- 
ciation, Principles and Application, pp. 364-406. 
8 Auditing, Theory and Practice, Vol. I, p. 126. 
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SURPLUS AND NO-PAR STOCK.—At time of sale, no- par stock should be 
eredited for sale price. Some accountants carry surplus arising from operations 
to the No-Par Stock account, but it is better to carry it to a separate surplus 
account. If no-par stock is repurchased at a price other than its original sale 
price, surplus is affected. If bought in excess of original sale price paid-in, 
surplus is reduced by such excess; if below original sale price, paid-in surplus is 
increased. If it was issued at different times and at varying prices, one of two 
procedures is possible. One is to take the average value of all stocks issued. 
The other is to compare price of reacquired stock with original selling price of 
the identical shares. Neither procedure has yet become the standard. 


SURPLUS ADJUSTMENTS.—When errors made in former accounting 
periods are discovered, they should be adjusted through Surplus. If numerous, 
open a Surplus Adjustment account. After all corrections are made, carry 
balance of this account to Surplus. In stating current year’s results, begin 
Surplus with balance of previous year, then bring in balance of Surplus Adjust- 
ment account as a debit or credit and bring down the balance as the true balance 
from previous year; then bring in results of current year. If corrections 
affecting profit and loss extend over two or more years, discriminate between 
errors affecting surplus permanently and those affecting profit in a given year 
but which are offset in the next year and so do not affect final amount of 
surplus. 

If it is found that any bad debts were not taken into consideration, credit 
Accounts Receivable and charge Surplus, thus permanently reducing it, unless 
there is an adequate bad debts reserve, in which case it should be charged. 

If betterments and extensions have been wrongly charged to Repairs, adjust 
by charging Plant account and crediting Surplus. 

If, as the result of an error, the inventory is too large, charge Surplus and 
credit Inventory for the amount of the error. Since in the succeeding period 
the old inventory becomes a credit, an error in the inventory results in no per- 
manent error in surplus. " Consequently, if surplus is to be adjusted each year, 
the correcting entry made to adjust surplus must be reversed the next year. 
If only final amount of surplus is desired, no adjustment is required. 

' If adjustments are few in number and of small amount, they may be carried 
to current Profit and Loss to avoid the trouble of adjusting surplus. 


APPROPRIATED SURPLUS.—Surplus is subject to control by the board 
of directors, except where their authority in this respect is limited by law, as in 
case of certain classes of-financial corporations. Frequently powers of directors . 
in this respect are limited by contracts, as where the deed of trust of a bond 
issue provides for establishment of sinking funds out of earnings. Otherwise 
the powers of the board of directors are practically unlimited, so that it is usually 
within their power to reverse any action previously taken to impound or reserve 
a portion of surplus. This possibility of a reversal of action previously taken is 
often overlooked by business men. 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS.—Sometimes the subdivision of surplus into two 
parts, a Surplus account proper and an Undivided Profits account, is done to 
convey the idea that the ‘‘surplus”’ division is to be retained in the business, 
while the “undivided profits’’ division may be used for dividend payments. 
Care should be used in impounding surplus and thus preventing payment of 
dividends, because a discontinuance of dividend payments may impair the 
credit of the company or cause other evil results. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS.—In general, directors may declare divi- 
dends so long as they do not impair capilal, i.e., reduce net worth to less than 
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par shares outstanding. In case of no-par shares, the question has not been 
finally settled by the courts. In some states impairment would probably 
result if net worth were reduced below amount for which stock was originally 
issued. In other states impairment would probably result only when net worth is 
reduced below a stated amount prescribed by law. This is $5 per share in 
New York. 

Limitations upon dividend payments are not always definite. Seymour 
Walton says’: 


It is difficult to state concisely a rule for determining the legality of a dividend, 
partly because of the various sources of surplus, and partly because of the diversity of 
judicial decisions governing the matter. It is sometimes stated that dividends can 
be paid only from profits, but this is not an exact statement because the law allows a 
corporation to distribute in the form of dividends any premium which msy have been 
paid to the company on its stock. It is true that the directors should not deceive the 
stockholders by allowing them to believe that the dividend was provided by profits, 
but this is a question of ethics and not of law. 

Nor is the statement correct that dividends can be paid only from surplus, which 
means that after the dividend has been paid there must be actual net assets equal to the 
capital stock. For instance, if the development or organization expense is still carried 
on the books as an asset, it is not imperative that it shall be written off before a dividend 
is paid, provided a reasonable portion of it is canceled and the course of the business 
justifies the carrying of the remainder as a deferred charge. 


Surplus resulting from setting up on books of appreciated values should not 
be distributed as dividends. It should be earmarked to render it easily dis- 
tinguishable. 

The rule that dividends must not be declared unless net worth, exclusive of 
appreciation, will after the declaration equal or exceed capital stock, may be 
regarded as the one generally applicable in this country to corporations which 
have sustained losses by which capital has already been impaired. Capital 
impairment should be wiped out by earnings, assessments, or voluntary con- 
tributions, and net worth be brought back to more than par of capital stock, 
before dividends are proper. In England dividends may be paid in any period 
when profits are earned regardless of capital impairment. 

In case of corporations exploiting natural resources, it is not necessary to 
retain all money invested by stockholders until all activities are completed. 
In the English case of Lee v. Neuchatel Asphalt Co.,! it was held that ‘‘if the 

_company retains assets sufficient to pay its debts... . there is nothing 
whatever in the Act to prevent any excess of money- obtained by working the 
property over the cost of working it from being divided amongst the stock- 
holders.”” In general, American decisions are in accord with this, although 
some are not so broad. ; 

Criminal liability attaches in some states to payment of dividends out of 
capital. Where criminal liability does not attach, the directors may make 
such distribution if willing to assume personal financial responsibility for return 
of the money in case the company goes into insolvency. Explanation should 
accompany such declaration to the effect that the dividend is not paid out of 
profits. Such dividends should be charged to Advance Payments on Dividends 
Not Earned or Declared, or similar account. This remains on the books as an 
asset until surplus sufficient to declare a legal dividend is accumulated, when 
these advances should be deducted from the dividend so declared. 


9 Advanced Accounting, p. A 271. 
10 L. R. 41 Ch. D. 1 (1889). 
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Dividends may be classified as follows: 


1. Dividends which reduce the net worth of the corporation: 
Type 1. By reducing assets. 
Type 2. By increasing liabilities. 

2. Dividends which do not reduce net worth of the corporation: 
Type 3. Stock dividends. 


Any dividend not paid in the company’s own stock reduces net worth, whether 
cash or scrip. : 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in Towne v. Eisner,!! decided that 
stock dividends are not income and so are not taxable by the federal government. 


DIVIDEND POLICIES.—Dividends may legally be paid whenever there is 
a surplus against which to charge them. Few corporations could exist following 
the policy of distributing the entire surplus in dividends, because few businesses 
can continue operations satisfactorily on a fixed amount of capital. Growth 
requires additional capital to carry accounts receivable, to handle increasing 
inventories, to enlarge plants. The most common way of securing additional 
capital is through earning profits and retention of these in the business. 

Even if expansion is not desired, few businesses can distribute all surplus 
safely, because there are few whose profits are represented by cash as fast as 
earned. Most enterprises have to give credit, and much profit is necessarily 
' tied up in accounts receivable. In determining whether a dividend should be 
paid, the cash situation as well as the mere existence of a surplus should be 


Analysis of Surplus 


MalaMce Ok SUYDIIS; Dec, oly 1922"). tenes «ie keptaa Beene ieee pene $100,000 
Adjustments Applicable to Prior Periods: 
Addition: 
Refund of Imcome Tax Overpaid... ...... 0. .ccucuessc ses % 1,000 
Deductions: 
Accounts Payable Not Entered................ $200 
Items Wrongly Capitalizeds, 540.52... at 400 
otal Weduchlous ats. otras MEN, Ske AE Fie 600 
ING UPLMEGTCASCT ud. availa Ae. ed fas acenerere log 56 cunneee: TAS 400 
PET SSUNPLUS, MOONS Dil GOD ora sive vertieya a we we oO Cee «eRe $100,400 
Extraordinary Erote chs penodersen tatat: teeters ste $17,000 
Nets Operating Pron GOS Period san ste. oc 6 secs sudieus aie ves ene 43 , 000 
TPOLAEACLOEONS 4.20. AR Bch atte route se lneasacus 60,000 
AmountsAvailablefor-Appropriation:. §... 2 ses ces ete wees eae $160,400 
Appropriations of Surplus: 
Reservertor Slane EN GNGiate fanned ae a RS $10,000 
Dividends! DeclaredvandePaid ince mess as 2 yee,2 es 20,000 
Totaled POLOPTIAtIONS 24 5. corse kone eo & jintedersie wee oan OAR 30,000 
MEDI US SUNS SOs LOZ. 6 ca cierereene es «ts ern nea e le Mon oe. See EWR nae ny $130,400 


Form 3. Analysis of Surplus 
11 245 U.S. 418. 
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Carthage Cabinet Com 
Balance Sheet— 


ASSETS 
CASH: 
CWashoin=OMGeg se. asic R cee ne oma ee ieee one Toe ee ie 
Cash ini Banka) goa cughearendeisia acteurs et Anis ouenchaciacteyt s 94,675. 
otal: Cash eine Mordnes 4 htets Ceeaee 3 istthe cored ve Sia. e es See eee 


A aes Pian ACCOUNTS RECEIV- 


eleees Receivable, Customers’, Not 
JOSS Gian Scaeu teed ticles oe yam be PIS ihe gone $ 637,982.26 

Accounts Receivable, Customers’, Past 
RNG Fees Nee RES. Re oR ee Bi 51,447.35 
11,170.17 


Total, Outside (Receivables ic. acc fiesige ob weds oe $ 700,599. 
Less: Allowance for Doubtful Receivables.............. 44,728. 


00 
91 


.-$ 107,425.91 


NotaliOutside Receivables, Good on.5....ecseese cus ae crees 


INVENTORIES: 


655,871. 


66 


Raw Material..... .. 


Goods in Process .. 
Finished Goods..... 


Do iclasAusiolriiceciCecuctoncnae yc Cee OlOmeae rom 
187, 707.84 


Ae adh aha Beta e uterases rad OEE 1,432,772.13 
Total Merchandise Inventories... . 


Sea bisa Chiete tes act eons 2,194,222.29 


POPEATER REY LOAN DONS. acs acm < & b« Sie mares Coke olen pote ee ban oe 160,400.00 


Monat. Quick ASsETs:... Agee se. Sea. eee $3,117,919.86 
OrriceRs’ AND EMPLOYERS’ ACCOUNTS AND 4 
STOCK SMESCRIPRIONS sas </.cio aus: ohsrs spas oe eiaiaialaiv cans ee guulviaaereate 114,740.24 


TORAE CURRENT "ASGSDIBSt: 22.05.0 ose ee ee eee ane : $3, 232,660.10 


Mean .carced tester aes 
Vedynd ye bry: (We oane eeyle nee 


Poke Ce erence erie ache $ 580,910.21 


Less: Allowance for Depreciation....... 156, 209.38 
Buildings, Net Value. +o ok. tas ahis.at.s scion een 424,700.83 


Office Furniture and Fixtures ......... $ 19,085.04 


Less: Allowance for Depreciation ...... 9,782.15 
Office Furniture and Fixtures, Net 


VIUGY  oitsntecc. vcs 
Factory Fixtures .. 


OM An Se AS 9,302.89 


Re rede Mie ea Ss 87 $ 197,627.76 


Less: Allowance for Depreciation ...... 102,622.07 
Hactory: Pixtures; Net Value: ....<.... cen em eee 95,005.69 


Machinery and Tools 


oe Sede Seed one etre $1,583, 754.68 


Less: Allowance for Depreciation,...... 538 , 632.60 
Machinery and Tools, Net Value.................. 1,045,122.08 


Automobiles and Trucks.......... 
Less: Allowance for Depreciation 


we «900, 182.579 
20,464.21 


Automobiles and Trucks, Net Value .............. 34,718.58 
Toray Frxep ASSETS........ oe ea a ates to UST na Menten Bien tenes $1,858 ,442.74 


DEFERRED CHARGES: 


Supplies Inventory. . 
Prepaid Insurance. .. 
Prepaid Royalties. .. 


Total Deferred 'Chargess. ence Soe eee etic cen 34,242.87 
Goop-WILL, PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS.........0.0-s0c0reeuccsese 300,000 .00 


ToraL AssBpTs 


shaveanaia seamet eaeenayay oeiabel evens whetehehal\swivietany.ciererweved wiles APOE AOS OL Oleihal 


Form 4. Balance Sheet Showing 
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pany—lIndianapolis 
December 31, 1922 


LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH ~ 
CURRENT LIABILITIES (Unsecurep): 


Notes! todtankstntG ieee ok... tee yee beoeng ade $ 180,000.00 
ACSGunis Payables Taide 4.46. 15, aris cnt 4b eusieie-e. no 178,046.58 
FNCCOUNLS PAVADIC, SONGLY: procs, corse culo cite dak esas 160,689.44 
Accrued Interest, Taxeg etc. (including 
Federal Income Pax) sti. ae MA Me. wae hs - 74,495.65 
Total Current Liabilities (Unsecured)...................- --.. $593,231.67 


FIXED LIABILITIES: 
mist Mortgage Bonds Outstanding, due 


eek cher Mastahs 6c pe ora eas sahay teat. abate an ohaveibysterSudisie sgt strc G0 $ 800,000.00 
Less: Sinking Funds in Hands of Trustees: 
as iG) ateds. Favhalegal eee oa tai ees $ 2,436.07 
Tnvestmentien atsjisiasals ove Sddeace 349,600.00 
Ota Sin keine) UNOS. cc cicro stats wera ¥ Gio oeieilva keocis oe 352,036.07 
Net, ixed Miabilitiess.....sdalyoaace Mee ii medan< aha weniae foaturais 47 AObBEOS 
ROT ARE GABELEDEOA 9 ta5 by. oi > ta bcletocece, <¥e 0 (84 (a: sein eK Orh o(doiae he $1,041,195.60 
NET WORTH: 
Preferred Stock, Authorized........... $5,000,000.00 
He36> WONISSUEH 06.5.5 00,0 bn $3,000,000.00 
MET BOBS UTEY 5 noch o.ofernirie 1,000,000 .00 
4,000,000 .00 
OSFESEOMIOIRD ie ae os eesti cis cacithesn ee $1,000,000.00 
Pines SQDBCrIDed sre tose eee ___ 100,000.00 
Total Preferred Capital Stock... ............... $1,100,000.00 
Common Stock of No-Par Value, 50,000 
shares authorized, 20,000 shares out- 
SEAGIG maha be cd Sos ait Saino. Oa eiptc sheet siete id cater eterers 800,000.00 
MOtaAIOapisaLi Spock Mailed. seek. veletes's aa ss « $1,900,000.00 
Surplus, Available for Dividends: 
TES AVTNCC eZee Pavarsia ta a araye, ood eisie ya acelavane $1,442,150.11 
MS ATG A Mars cis caciece erste. vere oe hres oe 140,000.00 
Total Surplus Available for Divi- 
LOLA) cseo SPOTS aI LTe Mev ePTARCE WHS ie WL EDs tees (Res $1,582,150.11 
Surplus, Not Available for Dividends: 
Reserves: 
Mor. Sinking Fundy: 65 vleuatus eye oredr $ 352,000.00 
For Contingencies.............+.- 200,000.00 
Por Wxpansion. oshe ts peer eats 150,000.00 
Total RESGrviesien ceiycn sect att oe $ 702,000.00 


From Revaluation of Good-Will, Pat- 
ents, and Trade-Marks.. ac 200,000.00 


Total Surplus Not en aAilaile tok 
WAM CTLCS etka state MPees @ics< Getic shes aewsershe ohare ara cei 902,000.00 


INST BUN Oe EL na tamrerere) vcr oleae sinks areial seusi cueien Saveusl srg tiers. fue «isla avohel/ofe $4,384,150.11 


Totau Liasitirres anp NET 
eNOS RINE Sete a inten bate iterated nan te.c nea Ae bocg ie, tak: Bim “ica lsl eulpeih sa abate $5,425,345.71 


Detailed Analysis of Surplus, 
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considered. While it is legal to pay dividends with borrowed money, provided | 
there is a surplus, the courts are inclined to question the motives behind what | 
is usually a display of poor business judgment. The writer knows of trials | 
where the judge considered such payments from borrowed money a prima | 
facie evidence of fraud. | 

It is ordinarily considered bad policy to pay dividends out of surplus unless 
profits have been earned in the preceding year. The exceptions to this rule are © 
found in the cases of those corporations whose dividend policy has been con- 
servative to such an extent that they have accumulated a surplus in excess of 
their needs to enable themselves to continue an uninterrupted dividend record 
through lean years. 


SURPLUS ON THE BALANCE SHEET.—Handling of surplus in the balance ~ 
sheet is based on the principle that surplus and capital stock together comprise 
net worth. It is usual to group them so as to show total net worth. If, instead 
cf a surplus, there exists a deficit, this'should be shown as a deduction from 
capital stock rather than among the assets. 

A first requisite is to show surplus available for dividends as distinguished 
from that not so available. 

Surplus arising from appreciation of asset values should be carefully sepa- 
rated from that arising from other sources, to eliminate the danger of its being 
used for dividend payments. To this should be added amounts reserved from 
dividends by action of the board of directors or by contracts requiring the 
establishment of reserves. 

Another desirable classification is between earned and capital surplus. Ac- 
counting practice favors the theory that earned surplus be distributed as 
dividends before capital surplus is distributed. 

However, for purposes of income tax, Congress has enacted that dividends 
“shall be deemed to have been made from the most recently accumulated 
undivided profits or surplus.”!2 In Harder v. Irwin,'3 the United States Dis- 
trict Court, Northern District of New York, holds this rule to apply ‘‘ regardless 
of the language of the resolution or the intent of the company.’”’ This is subject 
to change, so does not necessarily determine accounting practice. 

Non-operating reserves, that is, proprietorship or surplus reserves, being 
part of corporate surplus, should be so shown on the balance sheet that their 
total will be accumulated in total corporate net worth. 

Operating reserves, being either deductions from asset values, or else repre- 
senting true liabilities, should not be shown as part of net worth. Those termed 
valuation reserves, because they place a measure on specific asset values, are 
preferably shown as deductions from asset values. 

Declared and unpaid dividends are an actual liability. Cumulative unpaid 
dividends should not be accrued on the balance sheet. They become a liability 
only when declared. For the information of those concerned they may be 
mentioned in a footnote to the balance sheet. 

When declared, the amount of dividends should be removed from surplus to 
a liability account, Dividends Payable. 

Analysis of surplus in the balance sheet may be somewhat as shown in Form 
3, when it is desired to show changes in surplus during the last fiscal period. 
A form of balance sheet setting forth a detailed analysis of surplus is shown 
in Form 4.14 


12 Revenue Act of 1916, as amended 1917. 
13 Reported in T. D, 3420, Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
tee ot Pinkerton, The Surplus of Corporations, in Administration, Apr. 1923, pp, 
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SECTION 6 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Fundamentals 


FUNCTION OF FINANCIAL STATEMENTS.—Enterprises issue financia: 
statements for certain purposes, chief among which are: 


1. To meet the requirements of management. 
2. To meet the requirements of investors. 
3. To meet the requirements of governmental regulations. 


REQUIREMENTS OF MANAGEMENT.—Management involves internal 
and external problems. Internal problems are those involving financial struc- 
ture, handling of cash and current assets, and supervision of operating processes. 
External problems cover a concern’s relationship with individuals and corpora- 
tions. Usually credit is involved in external relationships, and the credit 
structure of a concern is continually under observation of those who enter into 
credit relationships with the company. These various processes of finance and 
operation require constant supervision. This supervision must be based on 
accurate information derived from experience and so standardized as: to enable 
possible comparisons to be made between processes and procedures within a 
given concern and over a certain number of years, also between concerns suffi- 
ciently alike to make comparisons of results valid. This standardized infor- 
mation must be compiled in form of reports and statements. Of these state- 
ments, the most important are the balance sheet and income statement. 


BUSINESS STATISTICS.—The balance sheet and income statement are 
forms of business statistics valuable chiefly for the relationships which they 
disclose. The abstract. facts contained in these statements are in themselves 
of little value; they should be used to make comparisons and show relationships. 

The balance sheet indicates the sources of capital used in a business and the 
manner in which it is invested. The sources of capital are shown on the right- 
hand side of the balance sheet, the liability side. The investment of capital 
is shown on the left-hand side of the balance sheet, the asset side. Capitalis in- 
vested in assets in proportions which vary with the nature of the business. In 
some businesses proportion of total capital required in form of fixed assetsis 
large; in others it is relatively small. Significant relationships exist between 
sources of capital and the invested form which it takes. Capital, in case of corpo- 
rations, is secured chiefly from three sources: (1) stockholders, including both 
original contributions and accumulated earnings; (2) issuance of long-term obli- 
gations; (3) issuance of short-term obligations. The amount of capital received 
from each of these sources must bear a more or less definite relationship to the 
manner of its investment in the various asset forms. Capital invested in fixed 
assets should be derived from sale of long-term securities, stock or bonds. Returns 
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secured from sale of short-term securities should not be invested in fixed assets 
but be reserved for purchase of working assets, and a sufficient excess of working 
assets over current liabilities should be maintained to preserve a suitable 
working capital ratio; that is, sufficient working capital should be secured from 
sale of stock or long-term securities so that total working capital will exceed 
current liabilities by a sufficiently wide margin. 

The income statement gives the history of operating results over a period 
based on data covering gross income, cost of service performed or commodities 
sold, and resultant effect on proprietorship. Total revenues must be first used 
to make good cost of service performed, including all expenses of both direct 
and indirect character. Any balance thereafter remaining represents increase 
in proprietorship to be carried to surplus. In a particular branch of industry 
all items reflected in the income statement bear more or less definite relation- 
ships to each other, so that ratios representing these relationships become bases 
for determination of policies and procedures. If salesare taken as 100%, then 
all costs and expenses must be in proper proportion thereto to realize a profit. 
The form of the income statement should be devised to facilitate comparison 
of important items. This necessitates logical order and proper classification. 
The important relationships found in the income statement, according to J. H. 
Bliss, are: 


Costs to sales. 

Gross profits to sales. 

Expenses (in detail) to sales. 

Operating results to sales. 

Non-operating income and expenses to sales. 
Surplus net profits to sales. 


kee (eel 


The balance sheet and income statement should also be considered together 
to obtain certain comparisons. Bliss lists the following relationships and 
measurements thus secured: 


1. Ratio of surplus net profits to stockholders’ investment. 
. Ratio of operating profits to total capital employed. 

. Turnover on total capital. 

. Turnover on plant investment. 

. Turnover of inventories. 

. Turnover of accounts receivable. 

. Cost of borrowed capital. 

Cost of all capital employed. 


ONOahwhd 


“Supporting statistics are necessary in connection with balance sheets and 
income statements, to permit the desired amount of detail in comparisons. 
These statements should be subjected to statistical analysis, the purpose of 
which is to reflect tendencies and conditions whose resultant combined effects 
are shown in the general financial statements. After statistical analysis has 
been applied, the detailed results secured should be considered in relation to 
the balance sheet or income statement to which they apply. 


SIGNIFICANT RELATIONSHIPS IN FINANCIAL STATEMENTS.— 
Before attempting to analyze balance sheet; and income statements, it is 
necessary to determine what relationships represented in or between these 
statements have significance. The accompanying chart, prepared by J. H. 
Bliss (Form 1), shows these relationships. 

Balance sheets and income statements which conceal these important relation- 
ships are not properly constructed. They show lack cf appreciation of these 
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The relationships ex- 
The most important pressed by the bal- 
relationships of the ance sheet and in- 


The most important 
relationships of in- 


come statement are 
between these: 


balance sheet are come statement when 
between these: considered together, 
include these: 


The surplus net profits earned 
adn te ad (8) on the Stockholders’ Investment (8) Surplus Net Profits 
Stockholders’ Investment (8) to (8) 
Other Liabilities (7) The Cost of Borrowed Funds: (D> oalpenin Gomcte 


(6) and (7) to (7) 


2 The Cost of 
The Total Current Liabilities (6) Total Capital Employed: (6) Non-Operating Income 
(1) to (7) and (8) 


The Operating Earnings 
The Total Current Assets (5) on All Capital Used: (5) —_Net-Operating Earnings 
(1) to (5) 
; The Fixed Property Expenses. 
Accounts R ble (4) (4) Expenses 
(2) to (2) and (4) (7) sig 
The turnover of } 
The Inventories (3) | accounts receivable: (3) Gross Margin 
(4) to ( 
The Fixed Property The turnover of inventories: 
Investment Used: (2) (3) to (1) (2) Cost of Sales 
The turnover of Sales and 
The Total Investment Used: (1) plant investment: () Volume Statistics 
(2) to (1) 
The turnover of é 
THE all capitat-used: THE 
BALANCE SHEET = to INCOME STATEMENT 


i 


THE VIEWPOINT 


From which to study Financial and 
Operating Statistics of a Business 


Form 1. Chart showing Relationship between Significant Items in Financial 
Statements ‘ 
(By J, H, Bliss) i 
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relationships on the part of those who construct them. Before the form of these 
statements is determined upon in any business, attention should be given to the 
relationships that should be expressed in them. They should then be given 
such form and classification as make the desired comparisons easy. The 
accompanying chart compiled by Bliss (Form 2) indicates the comparisons to 
be made in financial statements. A condensed balance sheet is shown on the 
right; a condensed income statement on the left. Each item is numbered to 
facilitate reference. At the bottom of the chart, important measures and rela- 
tionships are worked out, the items used to secure the results being indicated 
by numbers given in the statements. 

Following are comments on more important relationships in nana state- 
ments. 

1. Relation of surplus net profits to net worth is the measure of earning power 
from stockholders’ point of view. In competitive businesses of a given type 
this tends to a fair average, bu varies as between types because of nature of 
risk involved. Other things being equal, the return is an index of financial 
and operating efficiency. The following table compiled by Bliss shows average 
percentage return on net worth of concerns engaged in various lines: 


Number Average. 
of Years per Year 
% 


Showing large return on net worth: 


IH epPLOShy Cr IMAIBULACCUECIS tine se sone Seki aes eee ayeieo Sheds wt 6 19.5 
Klass ThandtACuUrerse ae ete: oa ae ca ke ae ae 2. eke oats 6 iyi 
Petroleum Ou) COMPANIES 1. 3 a eke nae Mle sc aa «ew Se one’ tf 16.4 
Shiu linger oe ed eed evereeeae. oe Oe By knees By ss bays, Peer ee 7 13.8 
Anthractteccoal <) 6) a8), FP. wus ke Ob de Pom ae. ait] OMI He 8 8 TSE 
Boot-and shoe manufacturers)... 3.0.02. detects helene > 7 122, 
Showing small return on net worth: 3 
Wievetable-oil manufacturers 775.0% 6 clsde Sayeta the oe ayehane ge ize 22 
eathenmManitacCvurers.d) set oe fea Le ra ene deel. ee 9 3.6 
orbillZer Man ULAeCULOUB a cage oxo hE toes osha tants e+ 9 4.0 
IPAPCEYMNIGMULACtUTCRS:. 5 8. bo cte oo oaks ferns as fe Dtowhs fae 9 5.0 
Woolen and-worsted goods. ......... ce tebe oak 8 5.6 
Slaughtering and“meat-packing. .4.. 0... 0.6.00 eb eed 9 6.2 


2. Percentage of operating profits to total capital used in operation is the 
test of results viewed from the operating point of view. No regard is paid to 
source of capital. Operating profits are profits shown after meeting costs and 
expenses but before paying interest or other return on capital employed. The 
relation of surplus net profits to net worth is not a test of operating results, 
because it is affected by amount of capital secured from outside sources, bonds, 
notes, etc. Methods of financing concerns engaged in similar operations may 
differ widely. Consequently total capital employed must be considered. 
Yield on stockholders’ investments is greater or less when part of capital is 
borrowed than when none is borrowed, accordingly as capital can be made to 
earn more or less than interest rate on borrowed funds. If balance sheet 
and income statement are properly organized, capital used in operations and 
net profits on operations will be clearly set forth. : 

3. Relation of surplus net profits to sales (volume of business) measures 
profit on basis of turnover. It is complementary to (1) above, which shows 
relation of surplus net profit to net worth. The rapidity of turnover necessary 
to produce a fair rate of return on investment depends upon margin of profit. 
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Thus whete margin of profit is wider in one instance than another, to yield the } 
game return, turnover need not be as rapid.. Range of surplus net profits earned | 
on sales is shown in the following table compiled by Bliss: 


Average % | 
Earned on | 
Sales 
Industries with wide margin on sales: 
Head ‘production, avetage for 7 yearseno: «wae a= ae = <-> he te 25.0 
Petroleum oil production, average for 7 years.......-.......... 19.0 
Bituminous coal; average for 7 yearses a: 0-42 -% -- J) = >-5 .- me. 18.6 
Anthracite coal, average for 8 years... .....5..-.-5-:+-:-.3-- 16.5 
Sugar production, and refining average for 8 years.............. 15:7 
Industries with narrow margin on sales: 
Slaughtering and meat-packing, average for 9 years............ 1335 
Leather manufacturing, average for 9 years................... 4.0 
Mail-order merchandising, average for 9 years................. 4.8 
Rubber and tire manufacturing, average for 9 years............ 6.7 


4. Relation of operating profit to sales is complementary to relation2 above. 
This ratio shows profits earned on turnover, and relation 2 shows return earned 
on capital. Where a turnover of one per annum is secured, these ratios are 
equal. As a test of operating results this is superior to relation 3, because 
interest costs are not considered. 

5. Relation of gross earnings to sales is a ratio highly characteristic of a 
given type of business, and consequently varying widely as between different 
lines. Gross earnings is found by deducting cost of goods sold from net sales. 
If a business is departmentized, each department will be found to have its owa 
characteristic ratio. 

6. Relation of expenses to sales is the best index to operating efficiency. 
These relations are expressed as so much per unit where quantity statistics 
are available, and as percentages when based on sales expressed in dollars. 
This ratio should be applied to the various subdivisions of expense for depart- 
ments as well as for the entire business. Where quantity statistics are avail- 
able, the expenses figured as dollars or cents per unit of commodity sold are 
effective measures of results secured. These should be supplemented by the 
percentage ratios. 

7. Relation of fixed property expenses to fixed property investment is an 
index of economy and efficiency in the upkeep and management of fixed assets. 
The complementary ratio is that of fixed property expenses to sales. Fixed 
property expenses include all costs arising from ownership and use of fixed 
assets—taxes, upkeep, depreciation, etc. These are in the nature of fixed 
charges and do not vary extensively with variations in volume of business. 
There is danger of burdening a concern with a heavy fixed burden as the result 
of unwarranted extensions of plant or permanent equipment. The annual 
fixed charge imposed by such additions amounts to approximately 20% of their 
first cost, 9% representing cost of money, 5% depreciation, and 6% repairs, 
insurance, taxes, etc. 

8. Cost of borrowed capital may be considerably different from the nominal 
rate paid on outstanding bonds. If these were issued at a premium or discount, 
true interest cost should be determined by means of a correct amortization 
schedule. Also expenses incidental to sale and retirement of bonds should be 
taken into consideration. 


9. Cost of total capital employed should be carefully determined so that the 
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productivity with which it is managed can also be determined. Bliss gives 
the following plan of determining this cost: 


(a) Determine full cost and expenses of borrowed money, making due 
allowance for amortization of premiums, etc. 

(b) Determine fair competitive return on stockholders’ total equity in the 
business which should be earned by operations. 

(c) These together afford a measure of real cost of capital. 


This cost will ordinarily amount to 9% or 10% per year on total capital 
employed. . 

10. Turnover of inventories. See section on ‘‘ Inventories.’ 

11. Turnover of accounts receivable. See Index. 

12. Turnover on fixed property investment is ratio of sales to capital invested 
in plant and equipment. When fixed property investment enjoys a rapid 
turnover, overhead is reduced and the competitive position of the concern 
improved. The remedy for a slow turnover is either adjustment of property 
values or increase in sales. Reduction of investment of property is usually 
difficult to accomplish. It is better to keep careful watch of investments in 
plant in order to avoid all unnecessary expenditures of that type. 

13. Turnover of total assets is ratio of sales to total capital employed. This 
is a valuable test of operations. It differs widely in different lines. As among 
similar enterprises, slow turnover of total assets is a competitive handicap. 

14. The working capital ratig is the ratio of current assets to current liabilities. 
It is used to express a concern’s status from a credit point of view, and the 
maintenance of a favorable ratio between current assets and current liabilities 
is necessary to a good credit position in the eyes of bankers and investors. 


Analysis and Interpretation of Balance Sheets 


FORMS OF BALANCE SHEETS.—Balence sheets are found in innumer- 
able forms ind arrangements. There is no satisfactory reason why English 
accountants place assets on the right side and liabilities on the left side, 
whereas American accountants use the reverse arrangement. 

In the United States the account form of balance sheet has assets on the left 
and liabilities on the right. The statement form has assets above and liabilities 
below. R. H. Montgomery gives the following requisites of an ideal balance 
sheet:! ; , 

1. The assets, properly valued and grouped, and arranged in order of 
availability. This form is sanctioned by bankers and credit men. 

2. The liabilities also properly grouped and arranged in the order in which 
they will, or should, be discharged. 

3. If possible, excess of assets or liabilities should next be shown, so that 
net worth or capital may be apparent. 

4. A statement showing to whom the excess belongs or from whom it is 
due. 

These concepts are illustrated in Form 3.? 

Among large industrial corporations the balance sheet shown in. Form 4 is 
most popular.? Owing to the fact that this form presupposes the ability on 
the reader’s part to discriminate between actual liabilities and surplus, Mont- 
gomery prefers the balance sheet shown in Form 5.4 


1 Auditing, Theory and Practice, Vol. I, p. 367. — 
2 Ibid, pp. 367, 368. 3 Ibid., p. 368. 4Ibid., p. 369, 
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Assets 
Current Assets: 


Inventories... ........ geile bees. oc. eerie ah, Meds stele coamriacnt 
Prepaid’ Insuranes;ietes. tems. bats. aueneorn. @ els aodionct saa! 


Deferred Charges: 
BONE DIscOUnes ClO sme tei cia cea a ee 
Plant Assets: 
1 RAYE) ESL SNSLT ER Pea ane rie Unie pet i elite tp a ae ged : Heese sina 
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Excess of Assets 
(or Net Worth) 


CanitaliStoek. GS4 ce ee ote es Lee EER LES Set. 
Shinya NEV Cores) BY FG 0) eee ee ee a ee ep en eee ree Scion 


Form 3. Outline of Ideal Balance Sheet 


Assets Liabilities 
Plant Assets: CapitaliStoek.. 3. 5co0m asaacee a 
(Including Real Estate, Ma- Bonded Debtendct..4iee. ado. 
chinery, Patents, Good- Current Liabilities: 
Wall, Stew) feos Fs 4 came $a Notes Payable....... $.. 
Deferred Charges to Operations: Accounts Payable... . 
Insurance, Interest, etc., Pre- Accrued Wages, etc. . 4 
DENG fori Mise vikasteusrsusacitan caste SEE =—— 
Current Assets [Reserves cGhiicda tute ot. 
Inventories; ase eee Surplus rss accocidanc toy eee > ee 
Accounts and Notes SSS 
Reed -ch swotedeos $, 


Form 4. Form of Industrial Balance Sheet 
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Federal Reserve Board 


ASSETS 

Cash: ; 
la...Cash on’ hand—currency and eoin.....). 2%... 0... 6snse ms 22 nme | 

Ib: Cash in bank... sectee ete eda «ose siect ae Gece sere ROME (Nn een. te readers F, »4| 


Notes and accounts receivable: 
3. Notes receivable of customers on hand (not past due) .......... 
5. Notes receivable discounted or sold with indorsement 
OD CUAKANEY oo 3 5 - Mike =) st MDis <a rad slo nae ais. eich pee ele ole mini 
7. Accounts receivable, customers (not past due)....... ......-.-- 
9. Notes receivable, customers, past due (cash value, 


Less: 
1Sur Provisions: for badidebtss «.octscis ems cs Se cos 
15. Provisions for discounts, freights, al- 
lowances; €be0% 22 s Gils ors cis wivighe's ty Ee = oO <> Stee ie eerie - 


Inventories: 
7 Rawimaterial on, hand fectacs ahissi0'ere. ca. oe Dams <5, tome yee a 
AO WG Oods:in: PFOCESS.... 5 agenteey Mhevaiern spepele, vise Biel » oceitpteks ahs,6 Se ei Merene te 
21; Uncompleted contractas.& 2. Os ox. aiereist: are. ou wersvess, OO 
Less'‘payments: on’accoGnt Chereol.. cules od Mos +s as oes ics eee 


235 Pipished; Goods) ont HAN .:.s/sayenie vivre scarorsmuwrauavorn exeioiels le eiskeus <ts-ousei ee 


Other quick assets dh pecseoe fully): 


‘Rotal quick assets (excluding all investments).......2.. cesses cess ce eers one cehiaee 


Securities: 
25. Securities readily marketable and salable without im- 
pairing the business <c. <<< eden oe dagen rele 
27. Notes given by officers, stockholders, or employees. . 
29. Accounts due from officers, stockholders, or employees 


Total current, assetet weeds Mh Siew niencd seek ents eed oieeate ot opts ates eee 


Fixed assets: 
Bland used for! plait. fa cctelers + iete: Aisvanevey ovis 6 S.0s aye SeP eae ee aw ere Ula 
SsrePaidings-used formplant... we «ex. .ce Mpeierce elie eke oe ieee cites 

SUSE MIMCDIN OLY 5 /cloncecomnceic obwca rs aie sale ME reatbaa rey pkoa kt ctete cunioicae ieee chewaeaes 

S(se fC Q0ls and plant EquipMeEnsts.scnharadetee vi. cettoineewtore ceo ee 

SO AvberNsONnd Ara wines. scion amici. Seka We eee aeolian ete Stree 

ati. Ofhice furniture and fixtures... 5 tcc: scsi ti deine) gen) sien oe 


Less: 
Ab.) Reserves for depreciation ec waetaqeateblde esol folate meteor. tere reeks 


Total fixed) assete fs. isdaccutt atthe ce loan tia oko dee mele atte Ue) vole ec aeeaee 


Detemed charges: 
Prepaid expenses, interest, insurance, taxes, etc.............0008 sececeeee. 
Other assets (49). i9.d,e-di since ctsit Se Miya anche omer, VAR Sera Mer ten gece eae een re - 


Total :assets... 5. atnde.der Cae hens AE + ogee Soa cc ue OL RD thea A Ee Le ee 
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Form of Balance Sheet 


LIABILITIES 
Bills, notes, and accounts payable: 
Unsecured bills and notes— 

2. Acceptances made for merchandise or raw mate- 
TIA PUTCHEBEd + AHF AYUMI M hie nee Pe SSE RISE) Te) WON ER 

4. Notes given for merchandise or raw material pur- 
CRBC testers ts oh ra Be Pevensie arch Soutien sige sje 
6. Notes given to banks for money borrowed...... .........- 
8) Notes’ soldithrough’ brokers 9 fiG 0 Dinos 219288 Danll.. oh 

10. Notes given for machinery, additions to ‘plant, 


12. Notes due to stockholders, officers, or employees -......... 0 ...-ss00. 


Unsecured accounts— 
14, Accounts payable for purchase (not yet due).... .......... 
16. Accounts payable for purchases (past due)...... ....-..-5: 
18. Accounts payable to stockholders, officers, or em- 
IDIOV EGS. Sse ye ce cert Ae ae UAE Tn oral; Gann ae 


Secured liabilities— _ 
20a. Notes receivable discounted or sold with in- 


dorsement or guaranty (contra)....00.... 0010 eee lee ee 
20b. Customers’ accounts discounted or assigned 
Coonitna ey tas aa iis Sar tities src lS ars axsohemane ee wethitare 
20c. Obligations secured by liens on inventories..... .......... 
20d. Oblig tions secured by securities deposited as 
collateral # 207 Nie Seesied 20a... lees Hicinelart whl ‘Te oes 
22. Accrued liabilities (interest, taxes, wages, etC.).. 6... cece cee ee eee 


Other current liabilities (describe fully): 


Totalcurrent Maite scars 2 o.:0:4 eons ase cee. Svar coepnecag oy sues hel Sac oe 
igs liabilities: 
Mortgage on plant (due date........ A a I Be yeaa eee 2 
4 Mortgage on other real estate (due date........ 1 Clee ne Shoe anid, 
22. Ske mortgage on machinery or equipment (due 
30. eee dee te rr ae - 


Net worth: 
34. Ifa Ae 
(a) Preferred stock (less stock in treasury)..... .....+-,--- 
(6) Common stock (less stock in treasury)...... .. it 
(ce). Surplus, and undivided: profits...) ec cra eg ye carte epeyece oe 


Less: 
(d) Book value of ened Pills artwsars eye « sgapy yt wares 


(e) Deficit... 5) pe Pe Sse Nbsehse ie la ohn </acg apeeus Gupta: baa eee a eee een a 


36. If an individual or partnership— 
2 Capital: stim. 28 ces phe a eal woatirs ma acrtan te ada ag 
(ya ndistribULed provits OL; COM Ceo. as a og aoc cate nal true oy Lala pees euealys fol e'/cdti 


Form of Balance Sheet. 


» | 
7 
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In balance sheets in which fixed assets come first, it is customary to place» 
capital stock first among the liabilities, and surplus last. Consequently, the» 
relation of fixed assets to stockholders’ capital is more easily noted in the» 
above form which places capital stock and surplus together. - This is an impor-- 
tant feature because surplus is sometimes a very large part of total invested | 
capital. Any form of balance sheet is suggestive in the sense that it may require > 
modification to meet requirements of individual enterprises. In any event, the: 
relationship between groups requires emphasis more than does their mere» 
arrangement. Fixed assets should be placed first or last according as important 
relationships are brought out by the arrangement adopted: 


BALANCE SHEET PROPOSED BY FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD.—The 
Federal Reserve Board, in a pamphlet on ‘‘ Uniform Accounting,’’ proposes the + 
form of balance sheet shown in Form 6. | 

For the balance sheet of the United:States Steel Corporation, see Section 31, 
Form 36. 


LACK OF UNIFORMITY IN BALANCE SHEETS.—Lack of uniformity 
extends to both form and substance; that is, not only are items arranged 
differently, but the items themselves differ. Sometimes the same title is used 
in a more comprehensive sense in one balance sheet than in another without 
the difference in use appearing on the face of either balance sheet. The nature 
of the business requires some differentiation in accounts which is necessarily 
reflected in the balance sheet. The balance sheet of a department store must 
liffer in certain respects from that of a mining company, and the balance sheet 
of a mining company must differ from that of a manufacturing concern. The 
size of the business is a factor to be considered. Balance sheets of incorporated 
enterprises differ from those of unincorporated enterprises in method of showing 
proprietorship. The balance sheet of a holding company differs from that of 
w operating company. 


DATE OF BALANCE SHEET.—This is an important factor in balance 
sheet interpretation. A balance sheet dated Dec. 31 may not be representative 
of conditions as they existed 3 months earlier, or as they will exist 3 months 
later. There is a growing tendency to make calendar and fiscal years coincide. 
Sometimes an attempt is made to date the balance sheet when conditions are 
most favorable. 


BALANCE SHEET AND BUSINESS CYCLE.—The point in the business 
cycle at which a balance sheet is dated is a factor to be considered in its interpre- 
tation. Changing business conditions are constantly altering the status of 
many asset and liability accounts, especially current assets and _ liabilities. 
These factors may change the status of an enterprise from a condition of sol- 
vency to one of insolvency in a comparatively brief period. 


VARYING DEPENDABILITY OF FIGURES.—HEspecially in industrial con- 
cerns, there is likely to be a variation in the substance of the accounts, i.e., in 
the reliability of the figures. There are several reasons for this, as follows: 


1. The final figures may be secured in various ways. If a professional 
accountant audits the books, he may require changes which would not 
be made were no independent audit required. Accountants themselves 
differ in their opinions regarding treatment of many items. 

2. The form and content of the balance sheet are sometimes varied to 
answer certain purposes, as to reduce tax liability or to make a more favor- 
able showing for credit purposes. 

3. The age of the balance sheet is a factor. If considerable time has 
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intervened since the date of the last balance sheet, it should be discounted 
accordingly. 

4. There is a large element of judgment in every balance sheet; conse- 
quently balance sheets are not infallible even when drawn up with best 
intentions. 

5. The tendency of business men to be optimistic concerning their own 
businesses is likely to be reflected in balance sheets. They overvalue 
assets and underestimate or neglect contingent liabilities. 


ANALYSIS OF ASSETS.—The analysis of assets is a problem in functional 
segregation and the application of principles of valuation. The principles of 
valuation are discussed in detail in section on ‘‘ Valuation,’’ and are considered | 
here only as they are necessary to the process of interpretation of financial 
statements. 

Assets will be considered under the following titles: 


Fixed Assets: Current Assets: 
1. Real Estate . 1i-Cash: 
2. Leaseholds 12. Investments 
3. Mineral and Timber Lands (a) Temporary 
4. Equipment and Machinery (b) Permanent 
5. Furniture and Fixtures 13. Notes Receivable 
6. Pattern, Drawings, etc. 14. Accounts Receivable 
Intangible Assets: 15. Inventories 
7. Good-Will Deferred Assets: 
8. Patents 16. Organization Expenses 
9. Trade-Marks 17. Discount on Stocks and Bonds 
10. Copyrights 18. Other Items 


1. REAL ESTATE.—This item includes land and improvements thereon; 
also buildings and leaseholds. Legally land and buildings are one, but the 
accountant must consider them separately because of the depreciation factor. 
A careful distinction should be made between land used in the business and land 
held as an investment or for purposes of future growth. The investment in the 
former should be included in figuring turnover of invested capital, but the 
latter should be omitted because it is not employed to aid operations. 

Cost of land properly includes expenses incidental to its acquisition and 
preparation for use—title search, registration fees, cost of recording and con- 
veyancing, taxes accrued to date of transfer of title, etc. It is best to keep 
improvement costs separate from original cost of land. Among improvement 
costs are those incurred for drainage facilities, filling in, cutting down embank- 
ments, etc. The same general principles apply in case of land bought for 
investment, but it is ordinarily desirable in this case to add carrying charges 
to the investment. Set up a reserve out of profits equal to these capitalized 
carrying costs to cover possible loss of this portion of the investment in case 
of sale of the land. 

Land held by realtors for development and sale is stock-in-trade. All de- 
velopment costs and carrying charges should be capitalized. In real estate 
developments, costs are kept by plots. Each plot is subdivided into lots, the 
cost of each being found by dividing the cost of the plot by the number of lots 
in it. This procedure is necessary to determine profit or loss-on each lot sold. 
To determine true profit on such developments, it is necessary to capitalize all 
running expenses, such as interest and taxes, on each lot. To guard against 
failure of realizing such carrying costs, a reserve should be created. Whenever 
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a lot is sold, the part of the reserve applicable to it should be adjusted, such 
portion thereof as is realized in the sale price being carried to surplus. 

Valuation of buildings is determined in the first instance by their purchase 
price or cost of construction. If constructed under contract, the contract 
price is the determining factor. If a concern does its own construction work, 
it should charge a fair proportion of the time of its administrative staff to 
construction; also cost of drawings and architect’s fees, as well as all labor 
and material costs. Interest on borrowed money during construction period 
should also be capitalized, also insurance costs of all kinds applicable to the 
construction period. 


2. VALUE OF LEASEHOLDS.—This depends directly upon the life of the 
‘lease. Ordinarily, improvements on leased land become the property of 
lessor on expiration of the lease; therefore all costs should be amortized during 
life of the lease. In valuing leaseholds it is necessary to deduct annual costs 
from annual income. The remainder is an annuity for the number of years 
the lease runs. Its present worth can be found by finding present worth of an 
annuity of $1 for the given number of years, and multiplying same by the 
amount of the annuity. If any sum is recoverable from lessor at expiration of 
lease, as is sometimes agreed upon in case of extraordinary improvements 
made by tenant, its present worth can be found by use of compound interest 
tables. This, added to present worth of the annuity; gives present worth of 
leasehold. 


3. MINERAL AND TIMBER LANDS.—These items are oftentimes given 
valuations in balance sheets which are mere approximations, because of the 
difficulty of determining what part of proceeds from sales is a return of capital 
and what is profit. Among mining companies it is customary to pay in divi- 
dends all amounts realized after current expenses have been met. In case of 
bond issues, however, it is customary to make provision in the deed of trust 
for their redemption by requiring the creation of a sinking fund out of a part of 
the returns realized on sales. The chief objection to setting up a reserve to 
cover mineral depletion is that it requires the tying up of large sums in rather 
unproductive investments. As a consequence, capital is being constantly 
paid out in form of dividends, and, unless frequent adjustments are made in 
the investment accounts, discrepancies arise between book values and actual 
values. Where sinking funds are created, in case of wasting assets, it is accom- 
plished by setting aside a percentage of sales, not on the actuarial basis. 

In case of timber lands, value of the assets depends upon whether or not 
systematic reforestation is practiced and whether proper reservations are made 
for fire hazard. Increases in value from year to year due to natural growth are 
a factor. 

Depreciation and appreciation of land values should not usually be reflected 
by adjustments in the accounts until actually realized by some form of con- 
version. There is no objection, however, to setting up a reserve for depreciation 
of land values where there is danger that shifting of industrial activities may 
cause material declines in land values. 


4. EQUIPMENT AND MACHINERY.—Under equipment are included 
expenditures for heating plant, ventilating system, engines, boilers, dynamos, 
and water connections, including cost of installation. Equipment is classifiable 
on various bases. Ordinarily the classification should be into classes of approxi- 
mately equal lives to facilitate calculation of depreciation. Other possible 
bases are kind and manufacturing units. In a classification or. basis of kind, 
there would be included within a given group all parts of equipment pertaining 
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to a given function. In a classification on basis of manufacturing units, all 
property would be classified in the ledger on basis of operating units or depart- 
ments. In any event, greater accuracy is secured in the general accounts 
and consequently in the balance sheet when detailed subsidiary records are kept. 

For machinery and fixed tools a subsidiary record should be kept for details to 
insure the accuracy of the total found in the general ledger. Small tools having 
a comparatively short life should ordinarily be charged direct to operating 
expense. 


5. FURNITURE AND FIXTURES.—This includes movable partitions, 
lighting fixtures, all kinds of furniture, calculating machines, etc. One plan 
of handling this item in the accounts is to capitalize the cost of a complete 
outfit, then charge all repairs and replacements to Profit and Loss. Another 
plan is to capitalize new acquisitions and systematically write off depreciation. 
This item should be written down rapidly. 


6. PATTERNS, DRAWINGS, ETC.—In judging these items in a balance 
sheet, the most important consideration is the adequacy of the depreciation 
reserves. These depreciate very rapidly, especially where made to meet a 
special demand. : 


7. GOOD-WILL.—This item is one of the most difficult items to evaluate 
accurately. It is, consequently, the one most likely to be inflated. For a 
consideration of all factors entering into the determination of good-will valua- 
tion, see section on ‘“‘Good-Will.”” Good-Will may be permanent or ephemeral, 
depending on its origin and character. It may or may not be transferable. 
Where it is dependent on the policy pursued by the management, it may be 
expected to persist so long as the policy which gave rise to it is pursued. Where 
it is dependent on patents, it does not necessarily follow that its value will 
terminate with the expiration of the patent, for the reason that the concern 
owning the patent is given an opportunity to establish a monopoly of the 
market. 

Earning power should always be considered in relation to good-will; naturally, 
if this does not provide more than a fair return on tangible invested capital, 
there is little justification for inclusion of good-will among the assets. In 
considering earning power, eliminate any income resulting from unusual trans- 
actions which are in no way connected with the regular run of business. Some- 
times large earnings appear as the result of inadequate depreciation charges. 

Ordinarily good-will should appear on the balance sheet as the result of pur- 
chase, but there may be other circumstances which justify its inclusion, such, 
for example, as the admission of a partner. 

Frequently good-will is brought upon the books at time of reorganization, 
and, although paid for by issue of securities, it represents merely the prospect 
of future profits. Stock is issued in excess of the value of physical assets, the 
difference being charged to Good-Will. 

8. PATENTS.—In the United States the life of patents is 17 years, renewal 
being made only by special act of Congress. In interpreting a balance sheet, 
see that this item is set out separately and reduced in amount in proportion 
to the part of its life expired. Original value should be cost, whether purchase 
price or developmental expenditures. 

9. TRADE-MARKS.—A trade-mark is a label or design protected by govern- 
mental grant. The life is 30 years, renewable for an equal period. Cost is 
nominal unless the trade-mark is purchased, Cost should be amortized over 
the <egal life of the trade-mark, 


i 
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10. COPYRIGHTS.—A copyright is the exclusive right to publish and sell 
literary productions. Its legal life is 28 years from date recorded. The renewal 
period is also 28 years. Usually the value of a copyright expires before its 
legal: life ends. The cost 1s significant only when purchased from a former 
owner. In any case the cost should be amortized rapidly. 


11. CASH.—This item consists of cash on hand and cash in bank subject 
to immediate withdrawal. I O U’s should be excluded. Where cash is held 
in bank subject to withdrawal only upon several days’ notice, it should be shown 
separately in the balance sheet. Overdrafts should be shown as current 
liabilities. Proceeds from sale of capital stock usually should be shown sepa- 
rately because they cannot as a rule be used to pay ordinary current liabilities, 
but are presumably being retained to make extensions or to refund long-term 
debts. Sometimes capital stock is sold to pbk oe working capital, in which 
case this segregation is unnecessary. * 


12. INVESTMENTS.—Investments are temporary and permanent. Tem- 
porary investments are usuaily made to secure a return on cash held in excess 
of present requirements. Securities purchased for this purpose should be such 
as can be readily sold when additional requirements for cash arise. Short-term 
notes are of this type. Permanent investments are made either to control 
other companies or to establish sinking or other funds. Greendlinger classifies 
permanent investments thus: 


1. Investments in stocks and bonds of parent companies. 

2. Investments in stocks and bonds of subsidiary companies. 
3. Investments in stocks and bonds of allied companies. 

4. Investments in stocks and bonds of outside companies. 


Investments may be pledged or unpledged. All pledged investments should 
be so designated in the balance sheet. 

A careful distinction should be made between investments in bonds and 
investments in stocks, because if bonds are bought at a discount or premium, 
true yield differs from nomial yield, and to secure the correct valuation it is 
necessary to amortize the premium or discount scientifically. 

Attention should be given to the quality of securities invested in. 


13. NOTES RECEIVABLE.—Notes and acceptances receivable from trade 
creditors arise out of business transactions. They should be separated from 
those arising out of accommodation extended to the company’s officers or others. 
These latter are not usually regarded as highly as notes arising out of business 
transactions, because there is no certainty that they will be liquidated in due 
course of events. Notes assigned or pledged as collateral should be shown 
separately in the balance sheet. If notes receivable have more than one year 
to run, they should be regarded as investments, not as current assets. Assign- 
ment is not necessarily an indication of bad credit standing. 


14. ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE.—These may be classified as good, doubtful, 
and bad. Good accounts are those not yet due and which, it is anticipated, 
will be paid on time. Doubtful accounts are either those of debtors of question- 
able credit, or those which are overdue and concerning the ultimate payment 
of which there is doubt. Bad accounts are those which remain unpaid after 
ordinary means of collection have been resorted to. Terms of credit vary in 
‘different sections and businesses. General financial conditions are a factor. 


5 Financial and Business Statements, pp. 141-142, 


| 
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In case of accounts receivable owing from debtors in bankruptcy, the account 
should be regarded as lost only after the bankrupt’s discharge, because dividends 
may be received at any time previous to such discharge. 

Accounts receivable other than those owing from trade debtors should be 
shown separately. 

Suitable reserves for bad and doubtful debts should be set up based on a 
percentage of sales such as experience shows to be sufficient. This is a valuation 
reserve and preferably should be deducted from the accounts receivable account 
in the balance sheet. 


15. INVENTORIES.—This includes merchandise in case of traders, and, 
in case of manufacturers, raw material, goods in process, and finished goods. 
Inventories of supplies are sometimes found; also various prepaid expenses 
are sometimes included in inventories. For methods of valuation, ete., see 
section on ‘‘Inventories.’’ In case merchandise is pledged as collateral for 
loans, it should be set out separately in the balance sheet, or explanation made 
in a footnote or parenthetical reference. 

In interpreting a balance sheet, the inventory should receive detailed con- 
sideration. Any marked increase in inventory values should be justified ty 
sales prospects. In case of manufacturers, the value of the inventory should be 
considered with reference to length of time required in the manufacturing 
process and total annual sales. 


16. ORGANIZATION EXPENSES.—These include promotion and legal 
expenses, incorporation fees, and other items incident to the starting of a new 
enterprise. These items should be written off over a period of years, which 
may vary from 3 to 5 and in some cases 10. 


17. DISCOUNT ON STOCKS AND BONDS.—Capital stock cannot be 
issued at a discount in most states. If permissible, the discount should be 
charged to a special account and be treated as a deferred charge. Ordinarily 
this should be written off against Surplus before dividends are paid, because 
stock issued at a discount is equivalent to partly paid stock. 

In case of bonds issued at a discount, the discount is an adjustment of interest 
and should be amortized over the life of the bonds. The account should be 
treated as a deferred asset, representing cost of financing. The discount should 
not be capitalized by being charged to the asset for the purchase of which 
the bonds were issued, except such portion as is applicable to the construction 
period. For principles governing amortization of discount, see section on 
‘Mathematics.’’ Prosperous concerns sometimes charge the whole amount of 
discount against Surplus, which, although conservative, is not the best practice. 


18. OTHER ITEMS.—Among deferred assets may be included costs of large 
advertising campaigns, and prepayments of rent, taxes, etc. If advertising is 
capitalized, it should be written off over a comparatively short period. Its 
amount should be clearly set forth in the balance sheet. 


ANALYSIS OF LIABILITIES.—Valuation is not of much significance as 
applied to liabilities. The problem is chiefly one of classification and of inclusion 
or exclusion. Strictly speaking, capital stock and surplus are not a Hability, 
but must be considered along with the liabilities in interpreting the Falance 
sheet. Liabilities are fixed or current. It is customary to regard liabilities as 
‘xed if more than one year intervenes before they fall due, but this distinction 
s arbitrary. Bonded indebtedness is evidenced by bond issues, of which there 
wre sometimes several. If a careful study is being made of a balance sheet, 
sopies or abstracts of the trust deeds giving details of the issues should be secured. 
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Important considerations are: security, interest rate, and maturity. The full] 
amount of bonds authorized should be set forth in the balance sheet, the unissued | 
portion being shown as a deduction from bonds authorized. All pledges oi 
property under bond issues should be investigated if not clearly set forth in the» 
balance sheet. Owned securities pledged as collateral, if not clearly set forth.. 
should be investigated. In some corporation reports these facts are set forti: 
in detail in schedules attached to the balance sheet. f 

Mortgages are in some respects similar to bonds. They amount to a transferr 
of title as a guaranty of payment. 

Notes payable usually have less than a year to run, and so are current liakil- 
ities. Acceptances payable are the equivalent of notes payable and may be in 
cluded under that caption. 

Accounts payable represent debts on open account, owing to trade creditors . 
Frequently these form a relatively large proportion of total liabilities. They ~ 
should be considered with special reference to assets available for their liquida- - 
tion. 

Taxes accrued should include the amount of income tax estimated to be» 
accrued to date of balance sheet; or this may be taken care of by a separate: 
reserve. 

Dividends become a liability only after formally declared and published | 
by the board of directors. Unpaid dividends accumulated on preferred stock 
but not yet declared are not liabilities. This amount should be indicated in a 
footnote. 

Deferred liabilities (sometimes called ‘‘deferred credits to income”’) are 
items received but not to be regarded as income until a later date. 

Contingent liabilities are those which become definite liabilities in the future 
only in case of occurrences which may or may not transpire, as, contingent 
liability on notes receivable discounted, and on securities of other companies 
guaranteed as to principal or interest, or both. 


Analysis and Interpretation of Income Statements 


FORMS OF INC@ME STATEMENTS.—The narrative form is most fre- 
quently used. In it gross sales or earnings appear first. From these the 
various deductions are made, each one being a step nearer to net profit. In the 
account form, gross sales or earnings appear on the credit side and the various 
deductions on the debit side. It is more difficult to interpret and is used but 
little in published reports. Form 7 shows the income statement recommended 
by the Federal Reserve Board. Form 8 was submitted to the St. Louis Congress 
of Accountants, in 1904, by A. Lowes Dickinson. 


TERMINOLOGY IN INCOME STATEMENTS.—tThere is great variation 
in terminology in published statements. Profits, revenue, earnings, and 
income are used synonymously sometimes. Net profits is applied almost always 
after depreciation is deducted. Net earnings is sometimes used before deducting 
depreciation. Consequently as between concerns these two items may not be 
comparable. Montgomery recommends the adoption of the terms income 
statement, gross income, and net income to the exclusion of others.§ 

Gross income means accruals from all sources, profits derived from sale of 
capital assets, and excess of previously created reserves over ascertained needs 
for such reserves.7 It should be divided into three parts, viz.:; 


6 Auditing, Theory and Practice, Vol. I, p. 298, 
7 Ibid., p, 299. 
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Comparative Statement of Profit and Loss for Three Years ending.............. 19%. 
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1. Current gross income, or operating income. This includes gross sales 
less returns, discounts, and allowances. It is sometimes called | 
“primary”? income. 

2. Gross income realized or accrued from other sources, as, profits from — 
sale of capital assets, interest, and dividends. This is called ‘‘non- | 
operating”’ or ‘‘secondary’’ income. 

3. Unrealized income arising from undelivered sales, etc. j 


Gross sales means total sales of goods or services without deduction for 
returns, allowances, etc. Sales on approval and consignments-out should 
be excluded. They are a part of inventory. Neither should prepaid charges 


Gross Earnings (whether sales of products, transportation 
earnings, professional earnings, ete.)............-----<-+-- $. . >. See 


Deduct—Cost of Manufacture or Operation: 
(a) Manufacture (for a manufacturing concern): 


General Manufacturing Expenses.......... 
(b) Cost of Operation (for concerns not manu- 
facturing): 
(Under suitable headings according to the 
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Deduct: 
Expenses of Sale (manufacturing business only).. $......... 
Expenses of Management (if distinct from oper- 
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Net Profits from Operations 
Deduct: 
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Form 8. Form of Income Statement Submitted by A. Lowes Dickinson 
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on shipments be credited to sales. If it is the custom of the concern to deliver 
f.o.b. destination, outward freight and cartage should be deducted from net 
sales. If it is merely done occasionally, this item should be regarded as a 


selling expense. 


Net sales means gross sales less deductions for returns, allowances, or Gis- 
counts in excess of 2%- 

Net income is balance of income after deducting from gross income all costs, 
charges, and expenses. 

These deductions from gross income are listed as follows by Montgomery: 


1. Current charges against income, such as cost of goods; cash discounts; allowances 
not fairly deductible from sales prices; selling, general, and administrative expenses; 
bonuses to officers and employees; bad accounts and reserves for doubtful accounts; 
adequate depreciation (when not included in cost of goods), depletion and ordinary 
obsolescence (if there is such a thing); insurance; proportion of deferred charges carried 
over as applicable to the current period (if not absorbed—as they should be—in the 
accounts to which they relate); property and similar taxes paid, accrued or estimated; 
and any other charges and expenditures properly chargeable to current operations. 

2. Deductions from gross income for interest paid and accrued on borrowed money 
(but not interest on capital), federal and state income taxes, accrued or estimated. 

3. Losses arising from sale of capital assets, and other extraordinary items affecting 
prior periods. 


The division of expenses should also correspond to the division of income, 
viz., operating and non-operating. 

Deductions from net income should include only such items as those which 
have no relation to the current period. 

Surplus is credited with net income and charged with dividends and deficits. 

In studying the income account the natural order is to consider, first, the 
revenues, and econd, expenses and losses. 

It is customary to deduct returned goods from gross income before stating 
same. Thisis done because such returns are equivalent to a reduction of amount 
of sales. Sometimes, however, returns are shown as a deduction from gross 
sales. In the first division of the income account should be shown only income 
resulting from normal operations. Inclusion of extraneous items of income 
destroys the value of the gross figure for statistical purposes. 

Rebates and allowances may also be deducted before showing gross income, 
unless large, in which case they should be shown as deductions on the statement 

Important considerations in studying the income statement are: 


. Treatment of bad and doubtful accounts. 

Treatment of income from work in progress. 
Treatment of departmental and intercompany profits. 
Treatment of income from sale of capital assets. 
Treatment of appreciated capital values. 

‘Treatment of depreciation. 

Treatment of trade and cash discounts. 

Treatment of net income. 


EST SOx COURS 


1. Ordinarily the estimated loss for the period on account of bad accounts 
receivable should be deducted in the administrative expense section. In any 
event it should be regarded as a cost of collection and charged accordingly. 

2. On this point Montgomery says: 


8 Auditing, Theory and Practice, Vol. I, p. 300. 
* Auditing, Theory and Practice, Vol. I, pp. 314-315. 
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Earnings which are represented by completed transactions with trade debtors must 
be clearly distinguished from those earnings which are represented by transactions 
only partially completed, the results of which are in doubt. Except in unusual cases, 
no profit should be taken unless a cause of action has arisen which can be enforced 
against the debtor. In other words, if work in progress cannot be earmarked as being 
for a definite customer, or if it has not proceeded far enough to form the basis of an 
action, it must be taken into the inventory and valued as an inventory item and not 
as an account receivable. Ordinarily no profit or loss thereon should appear in the 
income account except when there is a definite change in values at the date of the 
balance sheet and accuracy demands a revision. If a revision is justified the result 
thereof must appear as a separate item; it must not be merged with realized income. 
But if work is undertaken ‘‘on order” and is proceeding satisfactorily, and if it is appar- 
ent that the estimated profit thereon will be realized, more or less, then it is permissible 
to take credit for the proportion of profit earned to the date of the income account.: 


3. All interdepartmental profits should be held in reserve until actually 
realized by sale. This does not mean that they cannot be considered for pur- 
poses of interdepartmental comparisons. 

4. All profits resulting from sale of capital assets should be set forth separately. 
Preferably such items are carried to Capital Surplus to prevent their distribution 
as dividends. If not carried to Capital Surplus such items should at least 
be set forth separately, and if found desirable to pay dividends therefrom stock- 
holders should be informed as to the facts. 

5. Increased valuations through appraisals mean increased depreciation 
costs, therefore greater production costs. At time such increase is brought 
upon books, not an income account, but a special reserve account or Capital 
Surplus should be credited. Thereafter the proportion of depreciation appli- 
cable to this increased valuation should be charged against this special reserve 
or against Capital Surplus, as the case may be. 

6. Depreciation is an operating cost and should be so shown in the income 
statement. Frequently it is omitted from the operating section of the state- 
ment and, if shown at all, is deducted from profits. Concerning obsolescence 
there is room for disagreement. Treatises should be consulted. 

7. Trade discounts are deductions from the invoice price, consequently do 
not appear in the income statement. 

Cash discounts of 2% or less are properly regarded as a reward for prepayment 
and should be regarded as non-operating income. Higher rates should ordinarily 
be regarded as deductions from sales. 

8. For treatment of net income, see section on ‘‘Net Income and Surplus.”’ 


PERCENTAGE COMPUTATIONS BASED ON SALES.—It is customary 
to base all percentage calculations in the income statement on selling price. 


However, there is no objection to the use of cost as a base if it is followed con- 
sistently. Dawson says: 


Profits are compared by means of Sraeniapon: and they may be either based upon 
cost or selling price. The more usual method is to make the calculation upon the selling 
price, but this is undoubtedly an impure method, mathematically regarded. In taking 
the sale price as the base, the profit is necessarily included therein—thus the base will 
vary with the profits, although the underlying motive of comparison by means of per- 
centages is to reduce results to a common base.® 

This variation is, moreover, uncontrolled by any principle, being, in the case of a large 
proportion of profit, entirely disproportionate to the variation caused by a smaller rate 
of profit. As an instance, 10 per cent of profit computed upon the cost price is equal 


| 1°See Saliers’ Depreciation, Principles and ear’ pp. 21-34. 
11 Accountant’s Compendium, pp. 465-466 
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to 9 1/11 per cent when the same result is taken on the selling price, but if 50 per cent 
of profit on cost prices be computed upon selling prices it will only show 33 1/3 per 
cent. Furthermore, as the sale price is composed of the cost price and the profit, the 
latter cannot exceed the sale price, from which -it follows that a profit based upon selling 
prices cannot exceed 100 per cent, nor even equal 100 per cent, if the goods have cost 
anything at all. None of these impurities or limitations exist in connection with a 
cost price percentage. Of course, a given percentage computed upon the cost will 
always show a certain other percentage if the same result as regards profits is computed 
upon selling prices, i.e., 10 per cent based upon cost is at all times equivalent to 9 1/11 
per cent of the selling price; 50 per cent of cost is always equal to 331/3 per cent of 
sale price; and so on. Therefore, so long as the rate of profit is under 25 per cent, and 
does not vary greatly, comparisons of results based on selling prices will not be as mis- 
leading as they would be otherwise, and may be adopted without great danger, provided 
the nature of the base upon which they are computed is always borne in mind. It is 
often urged that a sale price percentage is adopted on the score of convenience, the 
cost of the articles being difficult to-ascertain on account of the difference of stocks and 
other obscuring elements. But the cost incurred in respect of the sales effected can be 
obtained by a simple expedient so soon as the amount of profit has been ascertained. 
As above stated, the cost and profit combined equal the selling price—therefore, if the 
amount of profit be deducted from the net sales, the cost of the goods sold must be the 
result, quite independently of the questions of purchases, differences of stocks, etc. 


oigs Peake 
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INVENTORIES 
Stock Records 


PURPOSE OF STOCK RECORDS.—Main object is to handle greatest 
possible volume of business with least practicable investment in stocks. 
This involves consideration of turnover, i.e., the rapidity with which stock 
can be moved, thus avoiding unnecessary tying up of capital invested in 
stock. Shortages must be avoided. They cause delays in deliveries and 
consequent dissatisfaction. They may result in rush orders which must 
be executed at heavy transportation and delivery expense. 


PROCEDURE.—It is first necessary to determine what the running 
inventory is to include. If there are both stores and worked material, these 
should be properly segregated. Supplies which can be secured outside at a 
moment’s notice should not be included. In general, those stocks and 
supplies should be included which are -indispensable to the productive 
process. All items of high value should be included to prevent waste as the 
‘result of carrying an excess amount. 

There must be a thoroughgoing system of stockroom control to prevent 
withdrawal of stock without proper entry upon records. The stockroom 
should be located where it will be most accessible to all departments. None 
should be permitted in it except under personal supervision of the store- 
keeper, who must be held responsible for the stock. Where, as in small 
plants, the storekeeper has additional duties, the storeroom should be kept 
locked in his absence. 

Items of stock are acquired as follows. On authority of a purchase 
requisition a purchase order is issued, a copy thereof being sent to vendor. 
He sends the goods, which are received by the receiving department. They 
are inspected and sent to the storeroom, where it is necessary to evolve 
some record on the stores or perpetual inventory record. 

The invoice is received and checked by the purchasing departments 
Entry is made therefor in the voucher register. Stores or raw materials 
account in the general ledger is charged with stock purchased at end of each 
month, and credited with all materials withdrawn from stock, and it is here 
essential to secure co-ordination between the stores records and the general 
ledger account. The stores records are kept sometimes in the stores depart- 
ment; sometimes in the planning department. The danger lies chiefly in 
lack of co-ordination between the person responsible for the stores inventory 
and the accountant responsible for the accuracy of the general ledger. 
Material should be withdrawn from the storeroom only upon written author- 
ity in the form of a requisition. This should show quantity of stock with- 
drawn, what account is to be charged, and to what department it is to be 
delivered. Here pricing is necessary and here discrepancies arise because 
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the pricing may be done wrongly. If so, the credit to Stores or Raw Mater- 
ials account in the general ledger is also wrong, and the balance of this 
account no longer represents true value of stores on hand. Much depends 
upon the designing of the stock record form and also upon the instructions 
drawn up for its use, especially the latter. 


FORMS.—The forms to be used depend upon the character and size of 
the business. The essential forms are a bin tag, a requisition, and a per- 
petual inventory form. In large enterprises these may be elaborated upon. 
Changes in arrangement of the various forms may vary Bomeympt with the 
nature of the business. 


BIN TAG.—Failure to describe each item of stock accurately is a common 
eause of failure of running or perpetual inventory systems. Each item 
should be given a symbol number. Various systems of symbols are in use. 
If the number of items is not large a simple system of numerals may be 
used. Cumbersome or inaccurate methods should be avoided. Form 1 is 
a simple bin tag form. Form 2 is one containing more detail. 


PERPETUAL INVENTORY FORM.—Many different forms are in use. 
Form 3 shows a simple arrangement. Form 4 is designed to obviate certain 
difficulties in pricing which are liable to occur when 
some of the ordinary forms are used. Amounts re- 
ceived are brought into the ‘amount received”’ column BIN TAG 
and carried over and added to the previous balance in } ARTICLE 
the ‘‘amount on hand’”’ column. The price per unit 
of the amount received is entered in the “price per 
unit’’ column. Entries for succeeding receipts of 


material are similarly entered. When material is MAXIMUM. 
issued on requisition, the amount is entered in the MINIMUM 
“amount issued’? column, and deducted in the 

“amount on hand” column. The price of valuing SYMBOL... 


the material issued is taken from the “‘ price per unit”’ 

column of the first line not checked in the second Form 1. Simple 

““Ck.”’ column. This process is continued until the Form of Bin Tag 

first amount is exhausted, after which the price is 

taken from second unchecked line in the ‘‘ price per unit’’ column, and so on. 

Sometimes the requisition will exhaust one amount in the ‘‘amount on hand’’ 

column and require the taking of a part of the next. In this case the two 

prices may not be the same. The quantity requisitioned must in this case 

be split into as many parts as there are different prices and be priced ac- 

cordingly. By this method calculations are simplified, and the total amount 

on hand is always shown. Any unused balance of a quantity received may 

be shown in pencil to simplify its use in connection with the quantities which 

follow. Materials should be issued on requisition at the same price at which 

they are charged when received. This price may be secured from the invoice 

or from the duplicate of the purchase order, providing it shows the correct 
rice. 

P A stock record sheet is given in Form 5. Points to be noted in connection 

with this stock record sheet are: 

Running totals 

Requirements and ordered 

Appropriated 

Received 

Issued 
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The merchandise stock book is another form of stock record. On the 
debit side of this book are shown quantities purchased, cost per unit, and 
value in money. On the credit side are shown quantities sold, cost per unit, 
and amount of sales expressed in dollars and cents. A third or balance 
column is provided in which are shown quantities remaining, cost per unit, 
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and money value. If prices are subject to fluctuations provision should be 
made for showing average cost. (See Form 6.) 

The following is an outline of the data which it is desirable to have showr 
on the stock ledger or book: 


1. Description of material. 
2. Factory requirements for each kind of material. 
3, Quantity on hand, or order, and allotted to production. 
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STOCK RECORD 


Maximum___________.__.. 
Minimum 


Received Withdrawn Balance 


Date Reade mt 


No. 


Form 3. Stock Record 


STOCK RECORD 
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Form 4. Stock Record 
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| 
. Quantity to be ordered when time comes to procure a new supply,, 
by production or purchase. 
5. Unit price at which the particular item of store is to be priced on} 
requisitions. 
6. Quantity consumed during given periods. 
7. Value of stock on hand. | 
This information serves the following purposes: j 
. Scientific planning of purchasing and production. 
. Enables factory manager to meet requirements of sales department. | 
. Eliminates errors in ordering. 
. Reduces dead stock to a minimum. 
. Avoids excessive inventories. 
. Aids purchasing, by means of statistics of requirements. 
. Aids financial control, by affording a running inventory. 


ADVANTAGES OF STOCK RECORDS.—Stock record sheets some- 
times provide for maximum and minimum limits to prevent tying up of too 
much capital in stock. Not only must quantities of materials be sufficient, 
but deliveries must also be kept ahead of requirements in factory or sales- 
room. Stock records facilitate checking of receipts of stock against purchase 
orders or special contracts. Sometimes materials are contracted for long 
before delivery. In such cases it is especially important that the contracts 
be checked against the stock records to prevent malpractice in pricing of 
goods purchased. A good stock record system aids in elimination of wastes 
which occur when no systematic method of recording stock transactions is 
in effect. It facilitates bidding on contracts because immediate reference 
can be made to past costs. It aids in the settlement of fire loss insurance. 
Although book inventories carried at cost prices may not represent market 
prices at time of fire, they give invaluable evidence of quantity and value 
of losses. They aid in reduction of obsolete stock because they show date 
of receipt of stock and thus permit determination of age of different classes 
of stock. Financial statements can be prepared monthly and on a more 
scientific basis when book inventories are employed than when dependence 
is placed upon physical inventories or upon estimates. 


STOCK RECORD FORM TO USE.—There are two ways of keeping the 
record: (1) loose-leaf books, and (2) loose-card files. The loose-leaf book 
is preferable in a highly developed system of control because the larger 
sheets permit entry of necessary data. Cards of large size are expensive 
and awkward. Under simple conditions a simple card system may serve, 
and is preferable to small loose sheets. The loose-leaf principle is essential 
for speed in handling. Stock records kept in bound books are inelastic 
for indexing purposes, and it is impossible to allow the proper number of 
consecutive pages for given classes of stock. New sheets cannot be inserted 
for new material. The bound book necessitates a cumbersome index. 


ORDERING QUANTITY AND ORDERING POINT.—In many modern 
establishments the maximum and minimum points have been displaced by 
the ordering quantity and the ordering point. The ordering quantity is the 
smallest amount advisable to purchase at one time. To determine this it 
is necessary to consider the time required to secure the new stock, cost of 
beginning production, etc. Cost of storage, ete., determine the upper 
limit. The ordering point is the amount needed to meet somewhat more 
than the average requirements, while the new stock is being procured. 
Sometimes a danger point is also indicated. When the quantity on hand 
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gets down to the danger point, investigation should be made to determine 
that the auantity ordered is coming in on schedule. 

RUNNING TOTALS.—Tests made show that balances are not used 
nearly as many times as they are computed. As a consequence the running 
total method is being adopted. By this method any figure is available by 
a simple process of subtraction, and the clerical work is addition, except 
when a balance is required. Running totals give quantity to date as well 
as balances. Form 5 is designed without balance columns. 


ORDERING NEW MATERIAL.—Before ordering new material an inves- 
tigation should be made to see that there are no materials on hand which 
would be suitable. Only that which is to be standard material should be 
permanently included in additions to inventory lists. Usually stocks not 
to be replenished are placed in unclassified stores. 


DATE ———__—____ ORVER TO STOCK*MATERIAL NO. 


TO MATERIALS CONTROL DEPT. : SECURE A STOCK OF THE FOLLOWING MATERIAL ACCORDING 
TO DIRECTIONS: 


MATERIAL UNIT MATERIAL DESCRIPTION 


DETAILED SPECIFICATIONS OF MATERIAL 


REMARKS ON CONSUMPTION, STORAGE, ETC 


DATE INITIAL SUPPLY PROBABLE CON SUMPTION APPROVED 
WANTED INITIAL FUTURE 


STANDARC DEFINITION AND UNIT ASSIGNED 


MATERIAL SYMBOL ASSIGNED DANGER APPROVED 


CHECKED POINT 
POINT QUANTITY 
STORES RECORD DEPT. 


Form 7. Order to Stock Material 


(From Madison Cartmell’s ‘‘Stores and Materials Control’’) 


To authorize the purchase of new stores, an order to stock material is 
the authority. (See Form 7.) This form gives description and definition of 
material, initial and probable future consumption, and other details helpful 
to determine ordering point and ordering quantity. 


DISCREPANCIES IN STOCK RECORDS.—Book records are fre- 
quently found not to agree with actual inventories. This may be due to 
breaking up of bulk packages in order to issue to departments the exact 
amounts requisitioned. Thus, in manufacturing paper large amounts of 
sulphur are used. The amount indicated on the stores requisitions as 
delivered to producing department is usually considerably less than the 
amount actually delivered, because of loss in breaking up bulk quantities 
and because there is a tendency to add a small excess to the amount requi- 
sitioned. ‘ 
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When such discrepancies appear, the tally card should be adjusted and 
necessary corrections should be made in the stock records as to quantity, 
but no change should be made for book value of stock on hand. Thereafter 
quantities withdrawn should be charged against production at a somewhat 
higher unit cost than before the adjustment was made. Thus, if the stock 
records for a certain type of bolt whose purchase price is 2 cents each, shows, 
before adjustment, 200,000 bolts with a book value of $4,000, and if an 
actual count shows that there are 199,800 bolts, then the quantity should 
be corrected to read 199,800 bolts, but book value should be left at $4,000. 
Thereafter when bolts are requisitioned they are charged at a slightly higher 
amount per bolt. 

If the discrepancy is large, it may be due to dishonesty of employees. 
Pending an investigation the discrepancy should be removed from the 


STORES RECORDS 


MANUF'G 
DEPT. _ 


STORES RECORDS 


CONSUMING DEPT. 


Form 8. Chart showing the Parallel Procedures for Procuring Materials by 
Purchase and by Manufacture 


(From Madison Cartmell’s ‘Stores and Materials Control’’) 


stock record or raw material ledger, by means of a journal entry crediting 
‘““Raw Material’’ for the amount of the discrepancy and charging an ‘‘ Inven- 
tory Adjustment’’ account. in the stock record the account in question 
should be credited. At the end of the accounting period the Inventory 
Adjustment account in the general ledger should be closed into Profit and 
Loss as an item of expense. It should not be considered as a charge to pro- 
duction. 


ORGANIZATION FOR MATERIALS CONTROL.—The materials con- 
trol department in a large enterprise occupies a position in relation to con- 
trol of materials similar to that of the personnel department in relation to 
control of men. Its head should be responsible to the chief of the produc- 
tion organization. The function of the materials control department con- 
sists not only in keeping stock records, but also in laying out and scheduling 
production orders for producing department and purchase orders for pur- 
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chasing department. It studies sales orders in order to lay out its program 
of future requirements. To enable production orders to be executed 
promptly, the control of materials department should see that required 
materials are delivered promptly at the proper place. Size of plant must 
govern methods adopted for storing and issuing materials. *The stockroom 
may be centralized or decentralized, according to size and layout of plant. 
In manufacturing, the present approved practice is frequently to have 


-sub-storerooms and to separate stockrooms for manufactured parts and 


finished goods from that for raw materials and supplies. Certain heavy 
or bulky articles need be stored only in a technical sense, being in reality 
left in sheds or out of doors. The relationship existing between the materials 
control department, the stores records, and the other parts of the organiza- 
tion are indicated in the following diagram (Form 8). 


STATUS OF CONTROL DEPARTMENT.—Process of ordering begins 
with determination of need for materials or supplies. This need is expressed 
by a requisition upon the storekeeper for the desired materials or supplies. 
This requisition first comes to the clerk in charge of the controlling stores 
records, who ascertains from records whether the article called for is in stock; 
if not, whether it is to be purchased or manufactured. If it is to be pur- 
chased, the purchasing department is called upon to procure it. If it is 
to be manufactured, the control department starts a requisition order and 
accompanying papers to initiate its manufacture. Through either route 
the required article reaches the stores department and is entered on its 
records, thus completing the cycle illustrated in the diagram above. All 
details of orders for articles to be made by the various departments pass 
through the control department. 


INVENTORY UPKEEP.—To keep inventories of stock at proper levels 
it is necessary to know: (1) quality or grade necessary, (2) quantity 
required, and (3) time when needed. The question of quality is an important 
one, in some cases requiring tests and research. Usually it is sufficient to 
reduce the requirements to exact specifications, which are kept on file and 
used as standards in purchasing materials which must fulfil certain require- 
ments. ‘ 

The quantity to be kept on hand must be determined by present and 
future requirements, taken into consideration in connection with the time 
required to procure additional quantities by purchase or manufacture. 

Inadequate storage facilities is a frequent cause of failure of perpetual 
inventory systems. ~ 

Proper inventory upkeep necessitates the co-ordination of the production 
program with future estimated sales. If future sales are based on careful 
calculation, it will be possible to avoid great waste as the result of inade- 
quate: or excessive purchases of materials. Materials control, therefore, 
really begins with a consideration of future sales. The sales program must, 


. however, be made to agree with the productive capacity of the plant. Pro- 


duction should be controlled by statistical estimates of future requirements, 
as affected by the future sales program and by financial limitations. There 
should also be compiled regularly statistical reports concerning the amount 
of capital tied up in inventories, as well as concerning materials consumed 
and materials ordered but not yet received. 

CLASSIFICATION OF INVENTORIES.—For purposes of establishing 
adequate control, the inventories should be classified into as many groups 
as conditions warrant. The following is a typical classification: 
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1. Raw materials and supplies (or, general stores) include materials 
purchased outside and not as yet put through any manufacturing 
process; also certain supplies. 

2. Worked materials include materials partly or completely pro- 
cessed. 

3. Finished product includes manufactured products ready for ship- 
ment. 

4. Scrap and salvage include materials not needed or which are 
unusable. 


PRICING STOCK RECORDS.—In some systems values are not carried 
on stock records. When values are carried, requisitions can be placed at 
actual cost. To insure accuracy a systematic method of checking up should 
be instituted. Each item in the stock ledger should be checked at least 
once a year. Cost of stock is the invoice price plus transportation charges. 
It is difficult to distribute storage charges overstock on hand. They may 
be included in general overhead. When costs are not received until after 
requisitions are made, estimated costs should be used and an adjustment 
made later. Preferably, prices should be predetermined. This can be done 
by having the purchasing agent ask for quotations before sending the pur- 
chase order, especially if material is to be sent f.o.b. destination. It is 
necessary, of course, to subtract trade discounts. Adjustments must then 
be made if prices are changed. 

In pricing requisitions two methods are followed: (1) use of actual price 
of each lot of stock as long as it lasts; (2) use of an average price of two or 
more lots. The first is an actual cost method; the second is a standard 
cost method. The tendency is to adopt standard costs because it permits 
comparisons to be made between firms in the same line of manufacture. 
Actual cost should be used where materials are purchased for a specific 
order; also where a,staple of one general kind is in stock but varies in quality. 
Frequently the oldest record price is used, so long as the stock to which it 
applies is not exhausted. When it is exhausted, the next recorded price is 
used. When the average price is used, the average must be recalculated 
each time new material is received. 


THE STORES REQUISITION.—A stores requisition is an order for the 
delivery of materials from storeroom to factory. It should provide for a 
symbol of the account to which the material is to be charged, the amount 
of material and its description, the name of the department to which it is 
to be delivered, when delivery is to be made, and signature of party author- 
izing it. Form 9 is a typical stores requisition blank. 

Stores requisitions should originate in the production control department. 
All requisitions should be scrutinized by the storekeeper for errors. In 
some cases it is desirable to limit the amount which can be sent out on one 
requisition, especially if the material possesses considerable value. After 


the material is issued, the requisitions are forwarded to the control depart- - 


ment where they are sorted according to symbol for posting. Posting is 
made to stock ledger cards or sheets, the requisition first being priced, and 
extensions made. Unused material is returned to the stockroom accom- 
panied by a stores return showing account to be credited. This stores 
return is then sent to the control department. The price on it should agree 
with the price at which the material was requisitioned. 


CHECKING UP STORES RECORDS.—Checking up quantities requires 
a physical count. The bin tags furnish one method of checking up, but 
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_ these may be wrong. Inaccuracies arise from various sources—carelessness, 
mistakes in description, and so on. One good method of checking up is to 
make a physical count of a given material each time a requisition against it 
is filled. Discrepancies should be adjusted either by correcting original 
entries or by writing off the difference to a Stores Inventory Adjustment 
account. “ 


CLASSIFICATION AND SYMBOLIZATION.—Classification and its 
expression by means of symbols is an important feature of inventory control. 
It should be reduced to a unified system. This necessitates a careful group- 
ing of all activities. The accounting records usually give an insight into 
the fundamental activities; therefore, fundamentally the system of classifi- 
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STORES SYMBOL HOLD FOR MATERIAL ON ORDER NO, CHARGE ACCOUNT 


STORES REQUISITION 


DATE DELIVER 
REQUIRED To 


DELIVERED 


D 
E LOCATION 
% 


WANTED ORDER ONLY ONE ITEM ON EACH REQUISITION 


QUANTITY UNIT AM 
: 


R DELIVERY 


TOTAL VALUE 


MATERIAL RECEIVED BY 
DATE OR MOVE TAG NO 


APPROVED 


APPORTIONED LOCATION IN 


STORES 


Form 9. Stores Requisition 
(From Madison Cartmell’s ‘Stores and Materials Control’’) 


cation should follow the order of accounts shown in'the general ledger. All 
items being grouped under their proper classification, each item should 
receive a distinctive symbol and description, and each should have a dis- 
tinctive place in its own group. Within groups the plan of classification 
must be determined upon a logical basis. 

A symbol is a concise form of accurate description of a given object, and 
usually consists of letters, or numbers, or both. Symbolization consists in 
the permanent identification of the elements in the final classification. 
It is an important step in standardization of materials. 

Symbol systems may be based on letters or on numbers. Those based on 
numbers are similar to the Dewey decimal system. It is preferable, for 
inventory classification, to use a combination of the two. The numerical 
system permits of the 10 basic classifications. The alphabetical system 
permits use of 23 letters, I, O, and Q not being used because they resemble 
numerals, Each item must be represented by but one symbol, and each 
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A-—Sales and Advertising Departments 
® 


B —Administrative Departments 


Expense and 
Burden Accounts. 


b= fem et 
os i i — Foundry Dept. 
D —Productive or Manufacturing Departments i.e., DP—P if p 


C —Service Departments [ DB— Binding Dept. 


rofit and Loss Accounts 


Products: J—Job Work 
Work-in-Process K— Book 
Component Parts 


Finished Products 


” 
— 
= 
Ss 
B=} 
= 
o 
> 
= 
ty 
a 
> 
= 
oo 
or 
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— 
o 
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P — Periodical 


Asset Accounts 


$—Supplies and Raw Materials . General Stores 
T- 


U— By-Products Stores 


W- Current Assets 
X—Fixed Investment Assets 
Y—Current Liabilities 


Z—Reserves, Capital, and Surplus 


Liability 
Accounts 


Form 10. Chart showing Classification and Symbolization of Main Accounts 
(From Madison Cartmell’s ‘Stores and Materials Control’’) 
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symbol must represent but one item. If possible, symbols should ete 
suggestiveness, as, S for supplies, etc. 
Standardization of stock or stores must precede their ar balineion! 
The establishment of control accounts must be based upon a logical 
classification of stores ledgers. A possible division of the stores ledger 
would be: general stores, component part stores, finished product stores, and 
by-product stores; but specific conditions must govern. Corresponding 
controlling accounts should be set up in the general ledger. Charges to this 
general ledger control account are made at the end of each accounting 
period, postings being from the purchases journal or voucher register, whereas 
entries in the subordinate ledger may be posted from vendors’ invoices. 
PROCEDURE FOR SYMBOLIZATION.—The accompanying chart 
(Form 10) shows the basic classification of main asset and liability accounts. 
Letters of the alphabet symbolize the main classification. Numerals should 
be used to denote subclassifications or such as cannot be effectively repre- 
sented by means of combinations of letters. Note that S symbolizes the 
general asset account, Supplies and Raw Materials, and D represents pro- 
ductive departments. Therefore, SD symbolizes supplies for a productive 
department. Similarly other combinations may be used, as: 
SA—Supplies for sales and advertising department. 
SJ—Raw material for job work only. 
ST—Tools. 
etc. 


Each of these general classes permits of further subclassification. Thus 
if SC represents service department supplies, then within this departmental 
classification: 

SCJ—Supplies used by janitor’s department. 
SCS—Supplies used by shipping department. 
etc. 

The shipping department uses binding materials, as, string, cord, rope, 
and gummed paper tape. These may be symbolized: 


SCS1B—String used by shipping department to bind packages. 
2B—Cord used by the shipping department to bind packages. 
3B—Rope used by the shipping department to bind packages. 
4B—Gummed paper tape used by shipping department to bind 

packages. 


~ 


Inventory Control 


INVENTORY CONTROL.—This involves such problems as the consider- 
ation of the quantity desirable to carry, determination of the ordering points, 
handling of carrying charges, use of graphs to show consumption, and so on. 

CARRYING CHARGES.—These include taxes, depreciation, rent, insur- 
ance, clerical and manual labor, and interest on the investment. It is 
estimated that they amount to from 10% to 20% per annum on value of 
stock. In practice it is impossible to include them as a part of inventory 
costs, although theoretically they should be included. These should be 
considered in determining upon advisability of carrying large stocks. 

ORGANIZATION FOR CONTROL.—Proper inventory control requires 
method and organization, The plan must be simple but thorough, and must 
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provide for handling of increases and decreases in stock efficiently. It must | 
provide accurate, up-to-date statistics and data. 


ORDERING POINTS.—Maximum points for the various classifications \ 
are managerial problems. Factors to be considered are: financial conditions, | 
unfilled sales orders, turnover, etc. In falling markets inventories should | 
be reduced as much as is consistent with safety. In rising markets heavy | 
purchases should be made. Determination of amounts below those of | 
general classification must be left to subordinates, acting under instructions. | 

The minimum ordering point is determined by what can be economically | 
ordered and stored. This involves consideration of many factors. The 
upper limit is determined by the sales budget. Requisitions for additional 
supplies should be considered in connection with these. 

The following description of a method for determining the minimum limit 
of stores is adapted from ‘‘ Business Statistics,’ by M. T. Copeland:! 


To set a minimum it is necessary to examine factors which affect exhaustion and replen- 
ishing of stock. Of these there are twelve possible cases but it is rarely necessary to 
consider more than three or four in a given instance. The twelve are as follows: the 
unit of time being the week and the unit of quantity the one decided on as the standard 
for balance-of-stores record: 


(a) Time required by the purchasing department.to place an order after receiving a 
purchase requisition from the balance-of-stores clerk. 

(b) Time required by the seller-to ship the goods after receipt of the purchase order. 

(c) Time required in transit. 

(d) Time required to pass goods through the receiving room and to the desired point 
in the manufacturing department. 

(e) Time required to manufacture goods. 

(f) Time required to ship goods after being manufactured. 

(g) Time required as a factor of safety. 

(h) Average quantity consumed per week. 

(7) Balance on hand. 

(3) Quantity on order. 

(&k) Maximum quantity that a single order might require. 


Let L = the allowable minimum quantity. 


Using the letters indicated above, the sum (a+b+c+d+e+f+g) equals time in weeks 
required to secure raw material and manufacture a lot ready for shipment. This sum 
multiplied by h gives quantity sold during time required to replenish stock. It might, 
therefore, be expected that if the balance-of-stores clerk made out a requisition on pur- 
chasing department for raw material when this quantity was ‘left on hand, the new lot would 
be ready just as the old lot was used up. There must, however, always be enough on hand 
to fill the maximum order that might be expected, so the factor k is added. It often 
happens that the quantity to order is small and the time required to obtain raw material 
is long. In such cases, the factor 7 must be subtracted. The complete general formula 
then becomes, 

L= (é+b+e+d+e+f+9) h+k—j, 
and a requisition should be put through as soon as 7 becomes less than L. It is not necessary 
for the balance-of-stores clerk to figure an elaborate formula of this kind. When all of the 
quantities, a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, k, remain constant, or nearly so, over a period of time such 
as a year, the formula need be figured but once and the minimum specified on the record as 
a number. When, however, one or more of these quantities varies enough to warrant the 
extra work on the part of the balance-of-stores clerk, the formula should be specific on the 
record, using words instead of letters, as very few clerks will readily comprehend the 
significance of algebraic symbols. 

The quantity b may be regarded as varying, so that it must be considered. This would 
be true, for instance, in case bar steel were the raw material. This sometimes may be had 
from the mills in 2 weeks and sometimes it requires 6 months. It is obvious that it would 


1 Pp. 436-439. 
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be foolish always to _— a 6 months’ supply on hand, Ssh the supply must come in regularly. 
This is accomplished by having the purchasing department make monthly or semi-monthly 
reports to the balance-of-stores clerk regarding the time it takes to get delivery. The 
purchasing department is instructed to add a factor of safety which shall cover the quantities 
aandcas wellasg. The balance-of-stores clerk should: periodically compute h on all items 
and make such corrections as are required. The quantity k, so far as these specimen duties 
are concerned, is considered very small and may, therefore, be neglected. The quantity 
j does not often enter into the calculation, and, when it does, is considered by specifying 
that a requisition should be put through when sum of goods on hand and on order becomes 
less than prescribed minimum. It is thus seen that this apparently complicated formula 
resolves itself for the case in point into a consideration of but two quantities. After the 
balance-of-stores clerk has figured a few items by this method, he can usually tell at a glance 
whether a requisition should be put through. The person setting the minima should make 
himself very familiar with the theoretical formula as given and should reduce this to simple 
terms covering specific cases which may be practically applied by the balance-of-stores clerk. 
There are probably several hundred different ways in which this formula may be reduced 
to practical application. By its intelligent use, however, it is possible to keep but a rela- 
tively small amount of stock on hand and yet be sure of an adequate supply. 

The maximum is, of course, the sum of the minimum quantity and the quantity to order. 
The quantity to order is dependent on five factors. These are as follows: 


P. Average weekly consumption. 

Q. Set-up cost plus loss of profit, if any, due to idleness of machine. 
R. Shop cost (except preceding item) per unit. 

S. Rate of interest plus rate of depreciation, both per week. 

T. Storage charges per unit per week. 

Let X = quantity to order. 

It costs as much to get ready to make a run of goods if ane one piece is made as if a 
thousand are made, or whatever quantity can be turned out without resetting a die or 
making other changes. Consequently, the more goods which can be manufactured in one 
lot, the lower will be the cost. But if, as is usually the case, these goods must be stored in 
the warehouse for some time until sold, there is an expense occasioned for warehouse space, 
and money is tied up, the interest on which should be charged against the goods, and there 
is usually a loss through depreciation. Thus, so far as storing the goods is concerned, 
the more made at a time, the higher the cost. These two forces pull in opposite directions. 
There is a point where cost is a minimum. If quantity run be smaller than this amount, 
increased cost per unit, due to distributing set-up charges over fewer pieces, more than offsets 
reduction in cost of warehousing. On the other hand, if quantity run be greater than this 
minimum, warehouse expense more than offsets saving in manufacturing cost. Calculus 
makes it possible to determine the formula which expresses quantity to order so that sum 
of manufacturing and warehouse expenses shall be a minimum, Expressed algebraically 


this formula is: 
xe foie 8 2PQ 
RS+T 


To find proper quantity to order in any particular case, substitute proper figures and 
solve by arithmetic. No knowledge of calculus or algebra is required to use this formula. 
Great care should be taken in getting the units correct. The same unit of quantity must be 
used for P, R, S, 7. Costs must be written as dollars and decimal parts of a dollar. For 
instance, if shop cost is 6 2/10 cents per unit, it must be written $.062. If proper care is 
taken regarding units of quantity and money, it is easy to figure the right size run to make 
on each item to give maximum economy. This formula is of greatest service in connection 
with expensive, bulky, perishable goods, with a high set-up charge, and of least service 
when reverse is the case. 

Graphs are helpful in studying ordering points. Quantities consumed 
should be expressed on one scale, preferably the ordinate, and time on the 
other scale. A glance at the graph shows trend of consumption, preferably 
by monthly periods, and thus enables making of changes in the ordering 
point and ordering quantity. Following quotation and chart are from 
Cartmell’s ‘‘Stores and Materials Control” (pp. 137-138): 
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APPROXIMATE 
UNIT PRICE 


REQUIRED 
TO OBTAIN 


QUANTITY 


DATE 
FILLED IN 
BY 


ORDERING 
QUANTITY 


Form 11. Graphic Record of Consumption 
(From Madison Cartmell’s ‘Stores and Materials Control’’) 
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.As an aid to the forming of a correct judgment when an item of stores reaches the 
“ordering point,’”’ its consumption should be reviewed to see if a change has been made 
expedient by changing conditions. Form 11 is designed to make such a review easy. 
The lower part of the form graphically presents the record of consumption for a period of 
2 years. Whenever the stock falls to the ordering point, one of the cards is made out to 
show the consumption to date. From left to right the lines represent the months, while 
from the bottont to the top, the spaces are for the quantities consumed, using whatever 
scale best suits the case. The spaces above the graph are filled in by the stores records 
clerk and by a person familiar with the securing of the material, such as a member of the 
purchasing or the production control department. 

When the executive of the control department responsible for the ‘‘ ordering quantities”’ 
and “points’’ studies this chart, he is able to tell at a glance the trend of the consumption 
for the period charted. This information, with his general and his specific information 
of future manufacturing requirements enables him to make any needed changes in the 
ordering point and ordering quantity. Ifa change is made, the new quantities are placed 
on the stores record and the proper action taken, while the chart is filed by its symbol 
until the ordering point is again reached. Then the consumption curve and other data 
are brought up to date and the card is again ready for the decision of the reviewer. 

Expense of maintaining these graphs is slight. The cards can be used again and again 
and little time is needed to bring them to date. The system has been used at a weekly 
cost of about $30 in a stores organization handling over 20,000 items inventorying over 
$400,000. Inventories were cut $100,000, saving at least $10,000 in carrying charges alone 
—and the operating cost was $1,500 a year. 

Material in process should be carefully controlled to prevent it from becom- 
ing excessive in quantity. Drifting must be avoided. A maximum limit 
for quantity of work in process should be established. 


STANDARDIZATION AND SPECIFICATIONS.—These are important 
factors in inventory control. Standardization applies to both materials and 
methods. As to methods, standardization applies to ways of handling and 
storing materials. Standardization of materials permits reduction of inven- 
tories, since the bulk of most trades is done in comparatively few styles. 
During the. war automobile tire manufacturers agreed to reduce the number 
of styles from 287 to 32. In manufacturing, standardization reduces the 
number of production orders, hence reduces work of making specifications, 
etc. Larger purchases of materials can be made at one time and unit costs 
thus reduced. In determining a standard material it should be studied from 
three points of view: 


1. How many uses can this material be put to and in which depart- 
ments can it be used? 

2. What other materials resemble this material and can the one be 
substituted for any other? 

3. What quality of this material will be good enough for the purpose 
it is to serve? 


Standardization should be carried out at the time classification is established. 

Standardization necessitates specifications, i.e., written description of 
each characteristic of the material standardized. Standard specifications 
have been established for many basic commodities. These may be secured, 
for example, from the catalogs of manufacturers and dealers and from 
the bulletins of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. The following is an illus- 
tration: 

Cotton drilling: 


Unbleached— 
44 inches; on sample and specifications...............0.-.00-. 


MarerrAL.—Shall be made from long-stapled, sound-fiber cotton, 
free from shives, motes, or adulteration. 
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Quauity.—The fabrics shall be a good quality, evenly spun and| 
woven, and commercially free from faults. ae \ 
Wipru.—Shall be not less than 44 inches nor more than 45 inches} 
when finished. . 
WericuHt.—Shall be not less than 12 ounces per linear yard. | 
ConstTructTion.—Shall be not less than 54 threads of warp nor less } 
than 46 threads of filling per inch in the finished cloth. } 
TENSILE STRENGTH.—The warp shall be not less than 100 pounds, , 
and the filling shall be not less than 90 pounds. ay 
Fintsu.—The fabric shall be soft finish and shall be free from “‘loading’ 
of any kind. 
Standards require occasional revision to meet varying conditions and 
demands. 


ARRANGEMENT, ETC., OF STOCKROOM.— Materials must be kept in |} 
good condition and accessible; also so as to permit handling with minimum 
of time and effort. This requires careful allotment of space to different 
materials, with aisles properly located. Cartmell (p. 157) suggests the follow- 
ing to be kept in mind in arranging layout: 

“1. Methods of placing and removing various classes of items should 
be reduced to standards. This requires uniformity of method both as 
regards stowing units of lots and the separating of lots so that the oldest 
may be used first. 

2. The equipment should be flexible and interchangeable for varying 
conditions. 

3. Every item should be properly placed. The location is governed 
by the difficulty of handling, the quantity in stock, the frequency of use, 
and various special considerations of perishability, safety, or similarity 
to the storage problem of other materials. 

4. All goods should be clearly identified before being stowed. This 
includes a tag for every lot and a label for every unit or package. 

5. All goods should be stowed in issuable units and placed to show the 
greatest possible number of individual units or packages. 

6. Each item (and each lot whenever practicable) should be kept 
distinct and separate from every other item and lot. 

7. The installation of proper equipment which will aid in handling 

items in a minimum of space, of time, and of effort.’ 


Cartmell also gives following as sequence to be followed in planning new 
atorage areas: 


.““1. The listing and classification of all items expected to be stored 
according to problems of: 
(a) Measurements. 
(b) Difficulty of handling. 
(c) Frequency of use. 
(d) Special considerations, as of sensitiveness, perishability, or of 
peculiar similarity. 
(e) Quantities to be carried. 
. Determination of ample storage space to be required. 
. Determination of proper unit storage space. 
. Determination of proper aisle spaces. 
Determination of proper location in relation to departments served. 
- Determination of proper layout of storage and aisle space as 


related to general location of classes of items and area of total space 
available. 
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7. Lastly, the planning of structures so that entrances, aisles, posts, 
platforms, windows, and other necessary features will not interfere with, 
but will facilitate the most desirable layout of the stores themselves.”’ 


These should be reduced to written instructions. With addition of 
instructions for handling, they constitute complete instructions. 

In locating the stockroom, the aim should be to keep the movement of 
material in one direction as nearly as possible. Stockroom for each class of 
material should be as close as possikle to the delivery point. This simplifies 
trucking problems. Aisle arrangement governs storage space. For shelvy- 
ing, 24 inches is a suitable depth. For articles placed upon the floor, 6 feet 
is a good width for a row. Main aisles must permit passing of trucks; 
connecting aisles should be one-way width. Standard width between bins 
where contents are handled by hand is 30 inches. Aisles must be kept 
unobstructed. Inadequate space is a serious defect in a stockroom. Divi- 
sion of space into sections is advisable, each section for an allotted purpose. 
Outline of each may be marked by lines painted on floor. These lines may 
be’ as much as 3 inches wide. Adequate room is necessary for sorting. In 
case of finished goods storeroom, adequate space must be supplied for pack- 
ing. Direction of main aisle should conform to direction of maximum 
travel. Sub-aisles should be at right angles to these as well as to the source 
of light. Storage spaces should be symbolized to enable easy location of 
materials. Number each row of bins, even numbers on one side of aisle, 
odd numbers on the other side of aisle. Then number each section of each 
row of bins, beginning at main aisle. Place odd numbers on one side of 
aisle; even numbers on other side. Next, number each section of each 
row of bins, beginning at main aisle, odd numbers on one side of aisle, even 
numbers on other side. Give to each tier in each section a letter. This 
should appear in the index between the two numerals. Thus, ‘'24B7” 
might be next to the top tier in 7th section of 24th row. A chart of layout 
and symbolization should be pasted in a prominent place in the stockroom. 
An index file of location of each article should also be prepared. 

A standarized rectangular storage space unit is desirable, as it permits 
a high degree of interchangeability and flexibility. Of bin subdivision, 
Cartmell says (p. 165): : 

The best shelving for bins is constructed of standardized steel parts which can be adjusted 
to form a storage space of any desired size and opening by the simple operation of bolting 
a few steel sheets and bars to a frame. All parts are standardized and interchangeable, 
easily and quickly erected or taken down. The stacks may be made up singly or arranged 
in series in rows. For instance, a bin, 24x24x24 inches inside, zives opportunity for a 
wide variety of subdivisions 24 inches deep whose other two dimensions will be even frac- 
tions of 24 inches. 

The advantages of this shelving are many. Its mobility and its convertibility into con- 
venient receptacles for handling widely varying types of material, its great strength, its 
economical use of floor space, and the fact that it is fireproof and practically indestructible, 
make it especially desirable. It can be purchased in sections and added to as conditions 
require. Changes of location and arrangement are easy to accomplish with this stand- 
ardized equipment, without serious interference with the necessary work of the storeroom 
and without the charges for labor and new material which inevitably follow alterations 
on wood construction. 


STOWING MATERIAL.—Stowing of material should be standardized. 
Proper subdivisions of space must precede stowing. Under the double- 
space system, double the amount of space normally needed for the quantity 
of a given material is set aside to receive it. This avoids necessity of separate 
storage space. Under the single-space method, additional storage must 
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frequently be sought elsewhere. Special items should receive special atten- 
tion. Give heaviest items the shortest hauls, store them nearest the floor, 
etc. Articles used together should be stored near each other. Identify 
packages, etc., by labels wherever possible, placing them preferably on ends 
of packages. Bin tags are used for material stowed in stacks and bins. 
They are made out on receipt of material; and show symbol, quantity, etc. 
Form 2 (p.348) shows a bin tag with spaces, quantities, balances, etc. 

The bin tag should be placed in a bin tag holder kept in a conveniently 
accessible place in or near the bin. If surplus stock of given kind must 
be kept in another place, a surplus stock tag showing its amount and loca- 
tion should be placed in the bin tag holder. 

Rules for Piling, Counting, etc.— 


1. Place goods all-one way, unless desirable to reverse or cross-pile 
for stability. 

2. Lay goods with their ends out towards the aisle. 

3. Place labels all one way to make for ease in counting, etc. 

4. Place articles in defective wrappers last to permit removal first. 

5. If possible, store goods in packages containing quantities cus- 
tomarily used at one time. 

6. In piling, begin stowing at back left-hand corner and vertieali 
until one column is completed. Bring first row of such columns to 
front and complete it. Start second row in farthest left-hand corne®, 
and proceed in same manner. 

7. To aid in counting, keep columns, stacks, etc., uniform. Allow 
only last column, stack, ete., to remain incomplete. Cubical piling is 
preferable to pyramidal piling. 

8. In a full pyramid, quantity equals product of number on bottom 
tier times number of tiers plus 1 divided by 2. 

9. Pile in groups of five and do not break groups to fill up space. 

10. In removing, take in order of age, beginning with the oldest; 
but clear any aisle spaces or incomplete piles first. 


i Turnover 


DEFINITION.—Turnover is the numher of times capital in the form of 
stock-in-trade is reinvested in stock-in-trade during a given period. 


TO FIND TURNOVER.—Montgomery gives the following rule for ascer- 
taining turnover:? 


To ascertain the turnover, take the starting inventory, add the purchases or cost of manu- 
factured goods, and deduct the inventory at the end; divide the total by the starting inven- 
tory. The calculations are based upon a normal inventory. The result is the number 
of times the capital invested in stock-in-trade has been turned over during the period. 
In the event that the value of the inventory throughout the year varies considerably, or 
in case of a continuous increase or decrease in the volume of business which might have a 
corresponding effect on the inventories, a more accurate method of determining the turn- 
over would be to use the average inventory instead of the starting inventory. 


This method does not make allowance for variations in the amount of 
inventories from month to month. Thus, if the starting inventory in a 
given year is $25,000, purchases amount to $400,000, and inventory at end of 


*R, H, Montgomery, Auditing, Theory and Practice, Vol, I, p, 445 (1921 Ed.). 
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year is $50,000, the turnover for the year is 15, because $25,000 + $400,000 — 
$50,000, or $375,000, is fifteen times the first inventory. If, in the year 
following, starting inventory is $50,000, closing $25,000, and purchases during 
year, $375,000, turnover is 8, because $50,000 + $375,000 — $25,000 is eight 
times the opening inventory. The difference in the inventories at the be- 
ginning and close of the year may be largely accidental, yet the difference 
in the result is so great that, unless inventories are quite normal and unvarying 
from month to month and year to year, it is necessary to modify the method 
of computing turnover. 

This may be done by ascertaining normal quantity of stock-in-trade 
carried, which may be either greater or less than the inventory at beginning 
of the year. To do this it is necessary to take an inventory at monthly or 
other intervals during the year. The average of these may be regarded as the 
normal inventory. 


PROPER BASIS FOR TURNOVER.—Following Montgomery, most 
American accountants figure turnover on the bas‘s of cost, i.e., they regard 
turnover as the number of times the normal stock-in-trade is reinvested in 
the goods sold. Many British accountants, on the other hand, say that 
turnover is the number of times the inventory is contained in the sales. It is 
evident that when two or more businesses are compared, it is very important 
that the turnover be determined for all on the same basis. 

Some authorities suggest working capital as a basis for turnover. This is 
the excess of current assets over current liabilities. This is a comparatively 
stable figure and therefore affords a more stable basis of comparison. Thus, 
if the excess of current assets over current liabilities is $25,000, and goods are 
sold during the year which cost $150,000, the working capital is turned over 
six times, and this may he said to represent the turnover. If a large amount 
of working capital is used for advertising purposes, it follows that it cannot 
be used to purchase goods to be sold. The same is true if a large amount is 
locked up in accounts receivable. The result of either of these is a lessened 
turnover of working capital. When the opening or normal inventory is made 
the basis, the turnover may remain the same although the volume of business 
is on the increase or decrease, because the inventory increases or decreases 
with the expansion and contraction of business. 

Walton and Finney make the following statement regarding the use of 
working capital as the basis for the reckoning of turnover: 


The use of working capital as the basis of turnover is logical, first, because the capital 
is put in the business for the purpose of being turned over as rapidly as possible; second, 
because it is virtually constant; and third, because it presents all the elements concerned 
in the turnover, not only the stock-in-trade, but also the accounts and notes receivable, 
by means of which the turnover is effected. The turnover of working capital also furnishes 
a better criterion of the excellence of the management. With the inventory as the only 
standard, a manager can make an apparently good record by storing his stock-in-trade. 
If, however, he uses working capital as the standard, he makes his best record by diligence 
in collecting outstanding accounts, and increasing the supply of cash for the development 
and handling of a more extensive business.? 


The following is based on material supplied by J. H. Bliss: 


In the retail business, turnover of inventories should be figured by dividing average 
inventory at cost, averaged monthly, into cost of sales for year. In some instances where 
retail method of estimating inventories is used and retail inventories are available, the 
inventory at retail, averaged monthly, divided into sales for year, gives turnover figure. 
While turnover can be figured in a rough way by dividing inventory at cost into sales, it 


38, Walton and H, A, Finney, Mathematics of Accounting and Finance, p. 87- 
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is not a correct turnover figure. If a wide gross margin is realized on goods, the turnover is 
considerably affected by this plan. To get a correct turnover figure, inventory at cost 
should be divided into cost of sales or inventory at retail into retail sales. 

In a manufacturing industry, turnover of raw material is determined by dividing average 
inventory into amount going into process during year. Turnover of goods in process is 
found by dividing average inventory of goods in process into total amount credited to 
goods in process account for year. Inventory of finisned goods is found. by dividing 
average inventory of finished goods into cost of sales. 

In a departmentized organization, turnover should be figured by departments. 

If a general or average turnover is desired for a manufacturing industry, divide average 
of total inventories of raw material, goods in process, and finished goods into cost of sales. 

A general or financial turnover of inventories may be figured by dividing average inven- 
tories into sales. Over a period of time such statistics show trends about as well as more 
accurate turnover figures. This method is useful to mezsure turnover from brief financial 
statistics, but if all statistics are available, turnover should be figured in detail and be 
applied to specific departments to determine what particular part of the business or stocks 
of goods are not showing proper turnover. This provides better information for supervision 
and action. 

Turnover of inventories of supplies should be figured by dividing average inventory of 
supplies into supply cost or expense for year. Turnover of inventories of storerooms is 
found by dividing storeroom inventory into issues or credits to such storeroom stocks for 
@ period. 

Where, as in some classes of business, quantities are accounted for, as pounds, barrels, 
tons, gallons, etc., turnover may be on a unit basis instead of in values. 


TURNOVER ANALYSIS.—The following is also adapted from material 
supplied by Bliss: 


The measure for turnover of stocks should be applied to different classes of stocks, 
such as finished goods, work in process, raw materials, supplies, etc., also to stocks carried 
by individual departments, plants, branches, etc., in order to determine that no channels 
are obstructed. The more detailed the computation of turnovers, the more effectively 
are sore places which tie up capital pointed out. As a rule, turnover should be figured 
as a relation of average inventory to cost of sales. Each line of business has its own 
turnover standards. Competition to a large degree determines turnover in any line. 
To realize average results on investment, a business should realize average turnovers. 
Rapidity of turnover has a definite bearing on the margin on sales which must be earned 
to cover costs of doing business and yield adequate return on capital. 

Few organizations appreciate the cost to carry stocks, and fail to figure the advantages 
of a more rapid turnover or the disadvantages of a slow one. Each line of business has a 
nermal period of turnover. Advantages of a rapid turnover are illustrated as follows: 


A concern carries an inventory of...............- $100,000 
Ttshas aonet: wortin Of ex aseqsudis ean cea einer tas $150,000 
Rts Average: turnover ig. acqacies vision tsk RA eta ere oe 3 times per yr. 
Its average turnover should be.................. 2 eee at 


If turnover were increased to 4 times per year on 
same volume, amount of invested capital would 


Dezcubiby. 24 Over ech ee ccndercuic anette $25,000 
Saving on interest cost on this itemis............ 8% 


which is 1.33% on stockholders’ investment, as 
added net profits. 


This leaves out of consideration certain additional advantages: smaller liabilities, less 
spoilage and obsolescence, less insurance, space rentals, taxes, etc. 


The following table from Bliss shows average turnovers realized by represen- 
tative corporations in various industries, and shows tendency toward slower 
turnovers in depression years, 1920 and 1921: 
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Average Turnover of Inventories of Representative Corporations in Various 


Industries.‘ 
95 Cos. 57 Cos. 
1916-1921 1914-1921 

fie: ee ae RS Tit ey Ath ge A : aaa $4.43 
Se AOL ais:s-ogut te een Oe ernst 4.64 
LOIGIAGUY SAY. SE EF 4.78 5.08 
THLOM7 pate eh Aes ig 4.47 4.73 
BOLS s rete press cA Senn 4.47 4.74 
TOMOW Ege d ciate cee tear te 4.09 4.25 
POZO To chde.« ciancpaue to okacenanere 3.77 3.96 
POZA o fererons Acapoh ale farerocaere 3.52 3.59 
Average for full period... $4.21 $4.42 


Wide variation in turnover between different industries is shown in following comparison: 
Mosr Rapip TuRNOVERS: 


Slaughtering and meat-packing..................... $7.48 sales yearly per $1 of inv. 
BVGUaTCRATA SEDVES as wrt ots. Gettin. Heda ne tap h ive 5.93." sf 0 Oe oe ieee 
Chemical products manufacturing................... 5.42. “ ‘i ee) Cia 
Tron and steel manufacturing...................00- 5:02. 8 “ SARE GET) 
Stow TuRNoveERS: 

Leather products manufacturing.................... 155.5 Py ae ne Oh 2 
I ACCOMPTOCUCER sts tale tee tints et attic cre eit oe bemeee ot Daye a MV ae alee 
Machinery manufacturing ).y..20tos DA Se tes, DOYS * ae OF a 
Rubber and tire manufacturing..................... 2.79“ “ ne Bene se 


Bases of Inventory Valuation 


THE ACCEPTED RULE.—The accepted axiom of accounting and business 
practice is to value inventories at ‘‘cost or market, whichever is lower.’ 
Certain variations from it are desirable under abnormal conditions, such, for 
example, from 1916 to 1921, inclusive. At the end of the year 1919, many 
concerns disregarded the rule ‘cost or market, whichever is lower,’’ and used 
still lower prices, basing their action on the belief that the long period of 
inflation was near its close. This proved true. Prices reached their highest 
point in May, 1920. At the close of the year 1920, there was a tendency 
to ignore again the customary rule and to value inventories at cost or market, 
whichever was higher, and other variations were frequent. 

Generally, where there are no substantial changes in cost and selling prices, 
cost is proper basis of inventory valuation. Under such conditions income 
accounts are not affected by quantity of unsold goods as shown in the inven- 
tory, and the balance sheet shows current values. When there are substantial 
variations in prices, valuation of inventories at cost may lead to the mis- 
statement of the income of any two given periods affected by such valuation. , 
Under such conditions balance sheets become misleading, failing to reflect 
current values. 

If inventories are reduced to a market basis, they should be reduced to 
such a figure that as they are carried forward into the subsequent period and 
sold, a normal gross margin of profit will be realized. If a loss is known to 
exist in an inventory, it is usually desirable to take it. Carrying stocks into 
a subsequent period at such a price that when sold they will not yield a normal 
gross margin sufficient to cover expenses and realize a return on the invest- 
ment, is carrying forward a loss. 


4 Expressed in yearly sales per $1 of inventory. 
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In manufacturing operations difficulties frequently arise in the application | 
of the customary rule. — ) 
Reduction of the inventory may be accomplished in either of two ways: 


1. Actual inventory prices on all items may be reduced, these reduced 
figures thereafter being regarded as the cost. 

2. A general or inventory reserve may be created, setting up the 
amount of the shrinkage in a general account, which is deducted from the 
inventory account in the balance sheet. The inventory sheets stand at 
cost values. Cost of figuring subsequent periods will be based on actual 
cost, not upon reduced or market values. 


Choice of method requires careful consideration. To adjust by setting up a 
reserve requires only the pricing of the inventory on two bases: actual cost 
and reduced or market basis. The difference in total between the cost and 
market basis is the amount of shrinkage to be cared for by the reserve. 
When this method is used and individual costs of materials remain unchanged, 
the cost of figuring the subsequent period is based upon actual cost of material 
and may be so out of line with existing market conditions as to be misleading 
rather than advantageous. 

If costs on the basis of reduced inventory valuations are advisable, it is 
necessary to reduce actual cost of materials throughout all detailed records, 
to refigure costs of work in process and finished goods, and to compute all 
costs in the subsequent period on the basis of the new inventory valuations. 
The latter procedure involves much detailed work. Yet the point is worth 
consideration because it means the difference between cost on an actual cost 
basis and cost on a reduced or market basis for use by executives in handling 
business in subsequent periods. . 

If a general inventory reserve is set up the difference between cost and 
present valuation should be taken care of by means of a journal entry charging 
Surplus and crediting Inventory Reserve for the difference. Thus, if original 
cost as shown by inventory sheets is $125,000, the following entry is necessary: 


Sunplusceericegies Wat wile tren crehiennahok, pert $25,000 
Reserve for Decline in Inventory Values...... $25,000 


In the balance sheet this reserve is preferably shown on the credit side, 
but conditions may make it desirable to deduct it from the inventory before 
latter is brought on the balance sheet. When in the following period, the 
goods to which this inventory applies are sold, Reserve for Decline in Inven- 
tory Values should be closed into Surplus.5 


INVENTORY RESERVE ILLUSTRATED.—Establishment of inventory 
reserve is illustrated by the procedure followed by U. 8. Steel Corp. Acting 
upon the changing status of price levels, this company, at the close of the 
year 1916, set up an inventory reserve of $13,524,794 against an inventory 
which, taken at cost or market, amounted to $195,425,798. The reserve 
represented the excess of cost or market above normal prices. At the end 
of 1917, this reserve was increased to $30,270,670 against an inventory 
valuation of $253,938,756. At the end of 1919, it stood at $90,000,000. 
against an inventory of $316,796,678. At the end of 1920, it stood at $95,000,- 
000 against an inventory of $353,363,497. At the end of 1921, it stood at 
$60,710,255 against an inventory of $302,214,624. In the balance sheet 


«8 Ror further discussion see article by R. E. Booth in Administration, July, 1921, pp. 
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of U. S. Steel Corp. as at Dec. 31, 1921, the item of inventories is expressed 
as follows under general head of ‘‘Current Assets.’ 


Inventories, less credit for Reserve and for amount of inventory 
values representing Profits earned by subsidiary companies 
on Intercompany sales of products on hand in Inventories 
Decemibercdilt 192 Wiese Ay Rey See $241,504,369.79 


The U. S. Steel Corp. inventories, before allowing for reserve described 
above, were determined on the basis of actual purchase or production cost 
of materials to the respective subsidiary companies holding them (unless 
such cost was above the market value on Dec. 31, 1921, in which case the 
market price was used), except that in respect of such commodities in stock 
at the close of the year as had been purchased by one subsidiary company 
from another, there is excluded the approximate amount of profits in such 
sales price which had accrued to the subsidiaries selling the same or furnishing 
service in connection therewith. 

In connection with a reserve for depreciation of merchandise inventories, 
the following three points should be kept in mind: 

1. The reserve should not be cumulative, as is the case with reserves for 
depreciation of fixed assets. A reserve set up against an inventory applies 
to that inventory only and should be dropped when a new inventory is taken. 
If the inventory at Dec. 31, 1921, is $100,000, a 5% reserve against this 
inventory has a credit of $5,000. If at Dec. 31, 1922, the inventory is only 
$80,000, the reserve should be $4,000. If at Dec. 31, 1923, the inventory is 
$120,000, the reserve should be increased to $6,000. The reserve thus always 
stands at 5% of the inventory when the books are closed. 

2. The reserve should be set up by a charge to Surplus, not to Profit and 
Loss. If the inventory is priced at cost or market, whichever is lower, and 
if accrued deterioration is allowed for in valuing the goods, all elements 
affecting the current operations of the period will thereby have been taken 
into consideration. 

3. On the balance sheet, the reserve should be so placed as to be easily 
recognized as an appropriation of surplus as a conservative provision for 
losses which may possibly occur, instead of as a deduction from an asset on 
account of losses which have already taken place. Special conditions, 
however, may make it desirable to show the inventory net, thus avoiding 
disclosure of the amount of the reserve on the balance sheet. Since the war 
conditions were abnormal the declining inventory values of that period 
were a proper charge to Profit and Loss rather than to Surplus. 

In addition to reserve for reduction in inventory valuations, inventory 
reserves may be set up for: 


1. Provision for discounts in inventories. 

‘2. Provision for interdepartmental profits in inventories. 
8. Provision for intercompany profits in inventories. 

4. Provision for interest in inventories. 

5. Other inventory adjustments. 


In the balance sheet these reserves ordinarily Aeee be shown as deductions 
from asset accounts, since they represent working capital adjustments. 
An alternative plan is to reduce actual items in the inventory; and this is 
sometimes necessitated by operating conditions. 


COST BASIS.—Under this basis certain considerations arise. If by cost 
is meant actual cost, certain difficulties of a technical nature must be over- 
come. Unless all stock on hand was acquired at a single cost price—a con- 
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dition not likely to exist—actual cost of the goods at the end of any given 


accounting period can be ascertained only when it is possible to identify _ 
each item of stock in terms of lots purchased; in other words, to make this | 
plan successful it is necessary to devise a system of marking whereby each | 
item in the inventory can be identified. In many cases this is impracticable. | 


Usually “‘cost’’ is an estimate which may involve serious error. One expe- 


dient is to take the arithmetic average of invoice prices. This may be worked © 
out by making use of the prices of all lots purchased during the current — 


period and also including the price used in valuing the last preceding inven- 
tory. Sometimes the average is computed only from purchase prices for 
the period. Sometimes the prices of representative lots are averaged. Such 
computations are based upon the assumption that all lots purchased are 
equal in amount—which is likely to be a serious error. 

This error may be overcome by employing a weighted average of prices, 
thus giving influence to the various’ sizes of lots purchased. The initial 
inventory and total purchases, with respect to both quantity and value, 
should be taken into consideration. This plan is based upon the assumption 
that the goods sold are taken from the lots purchased in proportion to the 
original amounts of these lots. In fact, this assumption is almost invariably 
untrue, because goods are not sold in proportion to the quantities in the 
various lots purchased.® 

When it is not necessary to determine literal cost it is possible to follow a 
plan based upon the assumption that the goods sold are taken from the 
oldest in stock and therefore the goods on hand are the most recently pur- 
chased. This plan may be carried out by arranging the invoices in chronolog- 
ical sequence and, beginning with the most recent, taking off figures for 
both quantity and value until a quantity total is secured which is equivalent 
to the physical inventory—the corresponding value total then gives the 
value inventory. 

Although the above scheme will not usually correspond with the actual 
facts, it has received the sanction of the Treasury Department and has some 
justification from the economie side. It is only relatively recent prices that 
are of interest to the management, and these are the ones employed under this 
plan. The following advantages are cited in its favor: 


1. It exhibits cost. 

2. The inventory value is drawn from the actual records in a simple 
yet systematic way. 

8. It conforms to sound business principles. 

a It is based on a reasonable assumption regarding the movement of 
goods. 


When to Use Cost Basis.—Most inventories taken on a cost basis represent 
cost only in a nominal sense, because the true cost of each unit is often difficult 
or impossible to secure. The various devices which may be used almost 
invariably give different results. 

There is one condition under which cost is indubitably the correct basis 
of inventory valuation even though market may be lower. This is when 
selling price is not affected by a drop in the market. Thus, an inventory of 
raw material used in a printing plant should be taken at cost because selling 


prices of output are based on cost, and are not affected by the market prices 
of raw materials. 


6 W. A. Paton, Inventory Valuation, Administration, Mar., 1922, pp. 291-302 
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There are two conditions under which it is proper to value inventories at 
cost even though cost is higher than market, viz., when: 


1. Basic or staple commodities are temporarily quoted at less than 
normal production cost. 

2. Raw materials or other commodities have been purchased at 
prices higher than those existing at the closing date, and such purchases 
are allocated to contracts not subject to cancellation, the contract 
price being based on the high cost of such raw materials. 


MARKET BASIS.—The chief advantage of market price—or, as it is 
sometimes termed, replacement cost—in inventory valuation, is its simplicity 
and ease of application. The value of the inventory is secured by multiplying 
the physical units in the inventory by the latest reliable market quotations. 
This method does not ordinarily give results widely different from those 
secured by using the cost basis figured on the most recent acquisitions up to 
the amount of the inventory. An investigation carried out by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in 1919 disclosed the fact that in certain lines of manu- 
facture this plan of inventory valuation is much favored. 


“COST OR MARKET, WHICHEVER IS LOWER” BASIS.—This is a 
combination of the two described above. It has been adopted by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue as one of the two alternatives—the other being cost—and 
was recommended by a committee of accountants which reported to the 
British Board of Trade in 1917. It is favored by many professional ac- 
countants. 

This method introduces a double standard of valuation, and in taking an 
inventory on this basis it is necessary to provide three columns. In column 
1, market prices are placed. In column 2, cost prices are placed, and in 
column 3 the lower of the two figures, cost and market, are placed for each 
item. It is, of course, permissible to price by groups. 

For the manner of determining cost under this plan, see above discussion, 
and Regulations 62, issued by the Treasury Department. 

The method of determining market value, as prescribed by Regulations 62, 
is analyzed as follows: 

1. Market means current bid price prevailing at date of inventory for the 
given merchandise in the volume in which it is ordinarily bought by the tax- 
payer. 

2. When open market quotations are not available, the taxpayer must use 
such evidence of fair market price at date or dates nearest the inventory as 
are available. These might be specific transactions in reasonable volume 
entered into in good faith, or compensation paid for cancellation of contracts 
for purchase commitments. 

3. Where. because conditions are abnormal, the taxpayer has regularly 
sold such merchandise at prices below the current bid price as above defined, 
the inventory may be valued at such prices and the correctness of such prices 
will be determined by reference to the actual sales of the taxpayer for a 
reasonable period before and after inventory date. Prices which vary 
materially from actual prices thus determined are not accepted as determining 
the market. 

4. Goods in process of manufacture may be valued for purposes of the 
inventory on the lowest of the following bases: 

(a) Replacement cost prevailing at end of fiscal year. 
(b) Reproduction cost prevailing at end of fiscal year. 
(c) Proper proportionate part of actual finished cost. 
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(d) Under abnormal conditions, the proper proportionate part of sales | 
| 


a price of finished product. 


Account should, of course, be taken in all cases of the proportionate part 
of the total cost of basic elements (materials, labor, and indirect) represented — 
in goods in process of manufacture in the stages in which they are found as | 
at the end of the fiscal year. } 

The definitions, 1, 2, 3, and 4 above, given for determining market value, © 
apply to the following: 


1. Materials and supplies purchased and on hand as at the end of the 
fiscal year, in the same condition as when purchased. 

2. Goods in the process of manufacture as at the end of the fiscal year. 

3. Finished goods on hand as at the end of fiscal year. 


According to Article 1584 of Regulations 62, column 2 of the inventory— 
market price—may be subdivided into four columns in order to ascertain — 
which is the true or lowest market, as follows: 


1. Replacement cost. 

2. Reproduction cost. 

3. Proportionate part of acutal finished cost. 

4. Proportionate part of sales price of finished product. 


The chief difficulty in the application of these principles arises not in the 
_ figuring of market for materials or goods or supplies purchased by the tax- 
payer, but in figuring market for goods in process of manufacture and of 
finished goods. As they apply to these, the provisions of Article 1584 are 
as follows: : 

(a) Those not contracted to be delivered on firm sales contract at fixed . 
prices entered into prior to the end of the fiscal year, may be figured at the 
lowest of: 


/ 


. Replacement cost. 

. Reproduction cost. 

Proportionate part of actual finished cost. 

. Under abnormal conditions the proportionate part of sales price of 
finished product. 


(b) Those contracted to be delivered on firm sales contract at fixed prices 
entered into prior to the end of the fiscal year may be figured at the lowest of: 
1. Replacement cost. 
2. Proportionate part of actual finished cost. 
8. Under abnormal conditions the proportionate part of sales price of 
finished product. 


SELLING PRICE BASIS.—Selling prices are used in two ways in inventory 
valuation. Current selling prices may be taken as a starting point from 
which, by working backwards and making certain deductions, a figure is 
secured which is a kind of cost figure. In T. D. 3058 the Treasury Depart- 
ment authorizes retail dry goods dealers to take inventory by the ‘‘retail 
price’? method. This plan consists in the computation of the cost of stock 
by deducting a ‘purchase mark-up’’ percentage from the estimated selling 
value of goods on hand. A manufacturer of pharmaceutical supplies values 
his inventory by means of a formula designed to reduce selling value by 
estimated costs plus estimated profit. 

The alternative use of selling price in inventory valuations is its direct 
application to the physical inventory to secure its value. Accountants | 
object to this method because it anticipates profit. There are, however, 
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certain instances in which selling price may be employed, as, for example, 
where finished goods are made to order on a binding contract, and, perhaps, 
where the fabrication process is very*long. The Treasury has permitted 
farmers to value unsold produce at sales price less marketing costs. Again, 
selling price may be taken as a basis if it requires no great effort or if the sale 
is a foregone conclusion. Whether or not such a condition exists or can 
exist must be determined upon the facts. The impossibility of determining 
cost may also justify the use of selling price or some figure based on it. 

As a general rule, selling values must be rejected as a basis for inventory 
valuation, because ordinarily a profit can be made only when a sale is con- 
summated. Moreover, selling prices may decline greatly between the date 
of taking the inventory and the date of sale, so that there is no logic in the 
use of the selling price as at the inventory date except under the special con- 
ditions mentioned above. 

BASE STOCK BASIS.—Some manufacturers carry basic raw materials 
through the accounts at fixed and perhaps arbitrary prices. This plan has 
simplicity in its favor, but it is subject to criticism for the reason that balance 
sheets based on such valuations are misleading. Some concerns which 
adopted the plan at the beginning of the World War have concluded that 
their procedure was justified by the results. 

INVENTORIES BASED ON SELLING VALUATIONS—GROSS PROFIT 
TEST.—Department stores and certain other lines of trade follow the 
practice of taking inventories at selling prices and then deducting from the 
aggregate a certain percentage in order to arrive at an estimate suitable for 
balance sheet purposes. This method is illustrated as follows: 


PENIS oN eae lat Send dueoitg dete! acreage aie eel cle Mer pennies Heats Crim RE $292 , 000 
Closing inventory (selling valuation)................ 50,000 
$342,000 
Less: Opening inventory (selling valuation)......... 37,000 
Selling valuation Of purchases: 2. of. oe eas eo ct tue $305 , 000 
Liessr TE ULC ASCS TD, COSU: of nc wc asrcefegeisc,sudeie ee. ao hceclene 227,469 
Wark-lp(25;42,0 401. SO0s000 ict ekrsaps aie whaler faleas ctieheye $ 77,581 
Closing inventory (selling valuation)................ $ 50,000 
Less: Mark-up (25.42% of $50,000).............. 12,710 
Closing inventory (balance sheet value)............. $ 37,290 
The process may also be expressed in the form of a proportion, as follows: 
305,000 ¢ 227 F469"% 3299505000 : x 

Selling Purchases Closing Closing 
valuation at cost inventory at inventory 

of purchases. selling at cost 
valuation. valuation. 

X = $37,290 


The following description of the “‘ gross profit test’’ appeared in the Journal 
of Accountancy, Mar., 1921 (p. 225): 
Stock on hand may be estimated at dates between the taking of physical inventories 
by applying the gross profit method, The rate of gross profit on sales since the last inven- 
° 
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tory may be estimated on the basis of the rate of gross profit earned on sales in prior periods. 
Any changes during the period in the cost or selling price of merchandise would have to 
be taken into consideration in estimating amy probable variation between the rate earned 
in prior periods and the rate earned in the current period. The sales since the date of the 
last inventory would be multiplied by this estimated rate of gross profit to determine the 
estimated gross profit on the goods sold. Then the sales minus this estimated gross profit 
would be the estimated cost of goods sold since the last inventory. The opening inventory 
plus the purchases, freight, and other additions to the cost of goods, minus the estimated 
cost of goods sold, would give the estimated inventory. 


The retail inventory system is described as follows by T. L. Blanke, Director 


of the Bureau of Accounting and Control of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association: 


The system enables the merchant to know what his stock of goods on hand is at the close : 


of each day, week, month or year, or any other period, for each department in the store, 
and he thereby is able to control his investment. An efficient control of the stock not 
only saves money on the money invested, but,*what is of much greater financial importance, 
helps in the avoidance of depreciation of goods on hand and in main‘taining up-to-date 
merchandise. : 

Under this system of inventory accounting, the merchandise is charged to the various 
departments on the books of account at the retail or selling price and also at cost. These 
cost and retail values are accumulated for the year by periods and the percentage of mark-up 
is arrived at by deducting the total cost from the total retail values and dividing the result 
by the accumulated retail figures. The retail value oi the inventory at the close of any 
period is arrived at by deducting the sales and mark-downs taken on the original selling 
price from the accumulated retail values. The cost value of the goods on hand is then 
computed by subtracting from 100%, the percentage of purchase mark-up, the remainder 
being the percentage of cost. Multiplying the retail value of goods on hand by this latter 
percentage gives the value of the inventory at cost. Physical inventories are taken at 
the close of the year at the retail values and the book figures are adjusted to them. 

The percentage of mark-up on merchandise must be sufficient to cover the cost of salaries 
and other operating and administrative expenses, receiving and delivery costs, mark-downs, 
inventory losses of all kinds and a net profit for the business. That a net profit is not 
always realized is shown by the fact that the average net profit for all stores reporting in 
1921 was less than one cent for each dollar’s worth of sales. 

The system is very easily installed and operated, and it has been found entirely practical 
for the small as well as the large stores. It has been approved by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, through the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and is being installed by all the leading 
public accountants, of the country. There is no question that the system actually saves 
the retailer many thousands of dollars annually. The president of one of the largest met- 
ropolitan stores recently said that it would increase his operating expenses fully $600,000 
a year to go back to the ‘“‘cost’’ system of taking inventory, while a somewhat smaller 
merchant stated that the use of the “cost’’ system would increase his expenses more than 
$200,000. It is therefore as important to the consumer that the retailer should be efficient 
in his accounting methods as it is to the retailer himself. 

What are the advantages of this system that enable the merchant to make this saving? 
In the first place, it furnishes a definite and reliable basis for the taking and valuing of 
stock for financial statement purposes. This is of vital importance to the banker and broker 
when passing upon the financial statement of a client. It is, therefore, of direct benefit 
to the retailer himself in that it establishes greater confidence in his financial ability, 
making borrowing easier and on more liberal terms. 

The inventory system is accurate in the results that it shows. The Internal Revenue 
Bureau has accepted it because of the fact that the book figures are accurate and easily 
verified, The complete records of every step from the purchase of items to their final 
disposition by sale are readily checked. It is almost impossible to do this under the cost 
system. The natural result is that those who use the retail inventory method have sub- 
stantiating evidence of their actions, while those without it may be subject to some adjust- 
ments by tax officials, which may be felt to be unjust, but, from lack of evidence, they will 
probably suffer. 

Furthermore, the fact that accurate inventory values are available at all times makes 
the system particularly valuable from an insurance standpoint. The records will show at 
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any time just what the amount of stock is in each department, so that a store can carry 
sufficient insurance, but will not carry excess amounts, thus incurring unnecessary’ expense. 

In addition, this method provides an efficient check in dollars and cents as between book 
and physical inventories at retail, without the use of percentages. If large differences 
are found to exist between the two, the work can be rechecked and errors corrected. It will 
disclose inventory padding on the part of those handling the stock. If a buyer should 
report an inventory at retail higher than the book inventory, it would be sufficient grounds 
for believing that he was attempting to increase profits by inflating the stock. This is 
especially true where the buyer is receiving a bonus based upon earnings. 

Through its use merchandise stocks may be controlled. Unless the merchandise 
manager knows at least once a week the amount of stock in each department, the size of 
the inventory or the stock turnover cannot be controlled. Time is saved at the close of 
the fiscal period or at any time when the physical inventory is taken. With this system in 
operation, it is necessary to take the inventory at retail only, thus eliminating the chances 
of errors through the copying and decoding of cost marks. . . . Not the least of its 
advantages is that it provides for a complete monthly operating statement, making it 
possible to issue an accurate profit and loss statement for the business as a whole, as well 
as for each individual department. The figures affecting the gross profit being available 
at all times, unnecessary waste can be prevented through the elimination of losses that 
would not otherwise be discovered until the close of the year. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


INVENTORIES PLEDGED AS COLLATERAL.—When merchandise is 
pledged as collateral, it is important that the amount so pledged be set up 
as a separate item in the balance sheet, or that some kind of reference be 
made to it. Likewise, the liability incurred to creditors who have advanced 
money on such security should be shown separately, and a contra reference 
made to the pledged merchandise shown on the asset side of the balance 
sheet. 


PROFITS IN INVENTORIES OF AFFILIATED COMPANIES.— Where 
one affiliated company sells goods to another affiliated company at an advance 
over cost, there results an increase in the value of inventories due to the taking 
of a profit on intercompany sales. It has been said that inventories of 
affiliated companies should be expressed at cost,7 even though in such cost 
there is an element of intercompany profit, but it is now the definitely settled 
practice of accountants to reduce inventories by the amount of profits earned 
by affiliated companies on intercompany sales of products included in the 
closing inventory. These profits are not carried into currently reported 
earnings of the consolidated organization until converted into cash or 4 
cash asset to the company. The following note appears immediately below 
the surplus division of the balance sheet of the U. S. Steel Corp.: 

That part of the Surplus of Subsidiary Companies representing Profits accrued on sales 
of materials and products to other subsidiary companies and on hand in latter’s Inven- 
tories is, in this Balance Sheet, deducted from the amount of Inventories included under 
Current Assets. 

If it is not possible to ascertain actual figures of intercompany profits in 
inventories, an estimated reserve should be set up to exclude approximate 
amount of profits resulting from intercompany sales. 

In some cases it may be inappropriate to assume average profits in such 
inventories. Under these circumstances, if inventories are valued conser- 
vatively, there can be no objection to permitting such element of profit to 


‘remain in the inventories. 


7 Journal of Accountancy, Dec., 1915, pp. 470-471. 
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FREIGHT-IN AND STORAGE.—Freight-in and the expense of unloading 
are properly regarded as parts of inventory cost. As to the expense of storage 
there may be some question. If raw material is kept any length of time to 
permit curing, costs of storing are proper additions to inventory values. If, 
however, the material or finished goods are placed in storage merely to wait 
until used or sold and no increase in value results, it is better not to add 
storage charges to cost of goods. Storage expenses of this kind are rather in i} 
the nature of rental costs, and there is no reason for believing that the storage 
expenses incurred have raised the value of the inventory. 

Raw materials inventories are ordinarily taken at cost or market, whichever 
is lower. Cost should cover invoice price plus freight, duty, insurance, 
storage, handling, cartage, etc. Market basis is replacement cost based on ~ 
present purchasing prices. Adjustment required is found by figuring both 
actual and replacement cost of materials. In case of declines in values, 
adjust either by a general reserve or by adjusting actual cost figures. The 
method used has a bearing on costs to be computed on products to be finished 
in subsequent periods. 

INVENTORIES OF MANUFACTURING CONCERNS.—Inventories of 
manufacturers differ from those engaged in trade, because materials pur- 
chased are made to undergo significant alterations in the process of manu- 
facture and take on added increments of value as the result of labor and 
overhead costs applicable to them. Inventories are, therefore, found in the 
following three stages: 

1. Raw Materials 
2. Goods in Process 
3. Finished Goods : 


Finished goods stand in the same relation to the manufacturer as does 
merchandise to the trader. The elements of cost accumulated by materials 
as they pass from the raw materials to the finished goods status may be out- 
lined as follows: 

1. Raw MarTeRiaAL STAGE: 

(a) Purchase cost of materials and supplies. 

(b) Freight and cartage inward. 

(ec) Cost of handling and storing. 

2. Goops 1n Process Stace: 

(a) Cost of raw materials taken from stores. 

(b) Productive labor cost, which must be allocated to the product 
on some adequate basis. 

(c) Manufacturing burden, also known as overhead, oncost, and 
indirect expense. Since this item cannot be allocated to 
ary given unit produced, it must be allocated on some 
scientific basis. 

3. FrnisHep Goons STAGE: 

Goods finished are credited to the Goods in Process account and 
charged to Finished Goods account, which latter corresponds 
to the ordinary Merchandise account of a trading concern. 


INVENTORIES OF GOODSIN PROCESS.—The inventory value of goods 
in process can be secured by a recapitulation of the cost sheets, provided all | 
elements of cost, materials, labor, and indirect have been brought upon the 
cost records. It is sometimes customary to apply the indirect to finished | 
goods only; when this is the case the inventory-pricing must be done with 
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reference to the burden which is applicable to goods in process, or else a 
special account should be set up for the purpose of containing this unapplied 
burden. It can then be shown as a deferred charge to cost of manufacture. 


DIVISION OF WORK IN PROCESS.—For analytical purposes it is 
sometimes desirable to make a division of work in process into three parts: 
Material in Process, Direct Labor in Process, and Burden in Process. In 
large plants separate accounts may be kept for each department. When this 
is done, special attention should be given to Burden in Process. Frequently 
predetermined rates are used, it being presumed that burden in process will 
equal actual burden. The advantage of this is that it makes possible the 
compilation of costs in advance of the time when actual burden is known. 
For each department two burden accounts are kept: Burden Actual and 
Burden Credit. To the first, all burden is charged as it accumulates. To 
the second is credited estimated burden as it is distributed to work in process. 
A comparison should be made of the two accounts to determine whether the 
estimated or predetermined rate is large enough to cover actual burden costs. 

If desirable to write down inventory of work in process, the costs of material, 
labor, and overhead should be refigured to determine wherein the change 
occurs. 


INVENTORIES OF FINISHED GOODS.—This is secured by a recapitula- 
tion of the cost sheets which refer to job or stock numbers which have not 
been sold. Goods which are shopworn or out of style should be valued at a 
price not greater than they can be expected to realize on sale, which, of course, 
may be much below cost. Finished goods should be valued at cost except 
in case of firm orders based on contract, in which case it may be feasible to 
use selling prices less estimated delivery and similar charges. It is better not 
to regard a sale as completed until delivery has been made and the goods 
accepted by the vendee. If it is thought best to take the inventory at selling 
price, the unrealized profit resulting should not be included in current income 
but be shown separately. 

It is possible that to include finished goods in the inventory at cost would 
be to value them above selling price. This might be the case where a business 
is being run on an extravagant basis and costs are excessive. In such in- 
stances market price should be made the basis of valuation. 

When reducing such inventories to a market basis, either use a reserve or 
write down the actual cost figures. If costs have a bearing on selling policies 
and. prices, it is advisable to write down actual inventory prices, so that 
statistics of a subsequent period will be based upon the reduced costs. 

If by such market basis is meant present replacement, figure costs on basis 
of present market for material, supplies, labor overhead, etc. Naturally, 
greater change may. occur in one of these elements than in another. 


INVENTORIES OF SCRAP MATERIALS.—Market is the usual basis, 
allowance being made for selling and marketing costs yet to be incurred. 
Serap or by-product remains part of prime operations until it is processed 
into its’first marketable stage. Profit realized up to that point belongs to 
the major operation. In figuring cost of major product, figure value allowed 
‘ for scrap on by-product backwards from value of by-product in its first 

marketable stage, by deducting expenses necessary to put it in marketable 
form and to dispose of it. After such products reach their first marketable 
stage, any operations preformed are allied industries, and profits realized 
thereafter should be considered as earnings of such allied industries. These 
‘allied industries should be charged with by-products from major operations 
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at full market value. Therefore, the rule should be to inventory scrap or 
by-products at market until transferred to the allied industry. Thereafter 
inventory should be on basis applicable to operations of the allied industry. 


INVENTORIES OF SUPPLIES AND REPAIR MATERIALS.—Value of 
these is cost or market, whichever is lower. If market is lower and a reserve 
is used, the reserve to be set up is the difference between cost and market. 
Reserve should or should not be used according as operations are or are not 
departmentized, because in former case it is not important that supplies 
be figured into cost at the reduced value, whereas in the latter case it is, 
since departments are run on a commercial basis. 


INVENTORIES OF RETURNABLE CONTAINERS.—lIllustrations are 
cement sacks, barrels, cable reels, acid carboys, gasoline drums, cracker 
tins, petroleum drums, tierces, etc. Sometimes these are charged to customers 
in the invoice and a refund made when returned. Sometimes a separate 
invoice is sent for them, credit being allowed upon their return. Sometimes 
merely a memorandum invoice is made out. Oil drums, cable reels, gasoline 
drums, and floating cooperage should be regarded as fixed assets, and an 
asset record kept therefor. Charge these at cost and write off depreciation 
in the usual way. If these are actually charged to customers, credit a reserve 
which will take care of refunds when they are returned. Periodical exami- 
nation and adjustment of the account should be made. 

Smaller items should be carried as current supplies. If a definite charge 
therefor is made against the customer, do not include the item in sales but 
credit a reserve to care for refunds when such retainers are returned. 


GOODS OUT ON CONSIGNMENT.—These may be billed at cost, 
market, or an arbitrary price. They are not sales. If billed at a price 
above cost, profit is taken before it is realized. In the commercial fertilizer 
business the product is billed at market price to agents or brokers. At the 
season’s close the accounts are checked up and unsold product ascertained. 
The account sales at closing date should be secured and the accounts adjusted, 
the anticipated profit being cared for by a general reserve. 


GOODS HELD ON CONSIGNMENT.—The following is quoted from 
J. H. Bliss: 


An income statement combining the regular business and the consigned business gives 

a complete picture of the transactions of the period and affords the basis for computing 
volume and expense ratios. There should be no objections, in such circumstances, to 
including in inventory of consigned goods billed prices, stating them to be such and showing 
on the other hand the amounts due to consignor among the accounts payable. Ina broader 
sense, this is the proper method for handling such accounts if the balance sheet is to present 
a picture of the complete financial structure of the business. The inventory of goods on 
hand for sale represents capital used in the business, whether they are owned by that 
business or are there on consignment. 
..The turnover of the business and the relation of the volume of business done to the 
fixed investment, and the relation of the sales to the accounts receivable, all require con- 
sideration of the consignment business, the same as the regular business, if these funda- 
mental relationships are to be correctly expressed. Goods received on consignment are 
really a source of capital, in that the consignor supplies the investment on which the 
business is done. In order to get a complete picture of the financial status, such consign- 
ments should be taken into consideration. 

In some instances materials are consigned for manufacture on a commission basis. Here 
it seems even more important that such consignments should be taken into the accounts 
at billed prices and handled from there on in the same manner as owned goods, though of 
course kept separate. In the figuring of factory costs,.the application of overhead expenses, 
and measuring of the efficiency of manufacturing operations, it is necessary that these con- 
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signed stocks be accounted for similar to the owned stocks. Inventories of such stock in 
process of manufacture or completed should be valued on a basis of the billed price in, 
plus the manufacturing expenses incurred, except where such expenses exceed the amount 
of commission and a lossis apparent. In that event, the loss should be taken in a current 
period rather than carried forward. ; 


The accepted method is as follows: Goods on consignment should he 
included in the inventory of the consignor, who retains legal title to them 
until sold by consignee. It may be necessary to include goods owned but 
not yet received. Goods received on consignment should be excluded from 
inventory of consignee. Goods not yet unloaded from cars, and therefore 
not taken into stock, must be so marked that they will not be charged into 
the next period’s purchases and at the same time taken into the current 
inventory. This may be done by stamping the invoices: ‘‘Included in the 
19— Inventory.”’ 


INVENTORY VALUATION IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF MANUFAC- 
TURE.—Three types affecting cost figuring are: 


1. Ordinary manufacturing operations. 
2. Producing major productions and by-products. 
3. Producing joint products. 


Ordinary operations consist in putting together or building up materials, 
labor, and expenses into finished product. It is the common type of manu- 
facturing operation. ; 

Producing major products and by-products involves taking apart or 
breaking down of some material of known cost into parts, one being a major 
product, the others by-products. The major product is figured thus: 


1. Beginning with known cost of material. 

2. Add costs and expenses incurred in operations. 

8. Making total outlay for materials and expenses. 

4. Deduct therefrom full value of by-products produced. 
5. Balance is cost of major product. 


Ordinary rule, cost or market, whichever is lower, applies to major prod- 
ucts, but only available basis for by-products is market. Their cost cannot 
be figured because they are joint products arising out of same operations 
that produce the major product and must be valued on a market basis in 
arriving at cost of major product. 

If such by-products can he identified in processes following the prime 
operations, they may be valued at original value placed upon them when 
costs were figured. Butif such products are not identifiable in the subsequent 
processes, only basis of valuation is current market price. Inventory prices 
for such by-products should allow for selling and marketing expenses, but 
no allowance should be made for estimated profit on sale of such if full values 
have been used to figure costs. Effect of using full value to figure cost is 
to throw profit or loss on entire transaction into major product accounts. 

In manufacturing joint products, materials of known cost are taken apart, 
broken down, but none can be termed a major product. It is then impossible 
to figure the products singly although the group cost can be ascertained. 
Cost computing under these conditions is done as follows: 


Start with known cost of raw material. 

Add expenses and costs incurred in operations. 
Making total outlay. 

Figure total value of all products produced. 


RCo 
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5. Compare this with total outlay figured above. 
6. Difference is margin of profit or loss realized on operations. 


Inventories of such products must be valued on a market basis. The 
products may be carried at the original valuation in subsequent inventories 
if they retain their identity; if they do not, current market must be the basis 
used. It is then advisable to allow for selling and marketing expenses yet 
to be incurred, and if the items do not lose their identity in subsequent 
operations or processes, it may be possible to allow for unrealized profit. 


DISCOUNTS ON PURCHASES IN INVENTORIES.—Always take trade 
discounts off in pricing inventories. In case of strictly cash discounts, it is 
customary to regard them as financial gains, hence the invoice price should 
be used. _ Where, as in case of the clothing and shoe business, discounts run 
as high as 5% to 10% 10 days, net 30 days, it may be desirable to make 
deduction for them. When it is found desirable to make an allowance, it is 
best to set up a reserve. The amount to be allowed is found by applying to 
the inventories the average rate of discounts realized. Charge a Discounts 
Earned account and credit a reserve. At beginning of following period 
reverse the reserve. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL PROFITS IN INVENTORIES.—These repre- 
sent unrealized profit and should be eliminated. If transfer is made below 
cost, an interdepartmental loss occurs, but these arise only when departments 
are run on a commercial basis, the transfer being at market price. The loss 
is then taken care of automatically. For interdepartmental profits a reserve 
should be set up at inventory dates. If, in case of manufacturing concerns, 
it is not possible to identify products as they pass through the various processes, 
the profit must be estimated on basis of average margin of profit realized. In 
case of joint products, inventory basis is usually market price, hence contains 
a profit or loss. It is impossible to determine the interdepartmental profit in 
such cases. It is proper to use conservative market prices in such cases. 


INVENTORIES OF FIXED ASSETS.—The valuation of fixed assets is 
based upon different principles from the valuation of merchandise inventories. 
Here the principle of going concern value is important. Capital is tied up in 
assets of a permanent character and to dispose of it means the break-up of © 
the enterprise. The market value of such assets as second-hand property 
could have no influence on a valuation based on going concern values. In 
general, only two factors need be considered in the problem of the valuation 
of fixed assets, viz., original cost and depreciation. 

GOODS MADE UNDER CONTRACT.— Where goods in process are being 
manufactured under contract, as in case of extensive construction work, 
contracts partially completed may properly be given a valuation other than 
cost. The sale is a foregone conclusion, and it is quite proper that there be 
included in the inventory the share of profit applicable to work already com- 
pleted. This plan is especially desirable when the contract is paid for in 
instalments, the payments being made on the basis of work completed. 
Thus, some contracts are made on the basis of a fixed price per cubic yard of 
earth excavated, and so on, a percentage of the total contract price being 
retained as a guaranty of satisfactory work. 

Advances received on contract work are preferably treated as current 
liabilities, not as deductions from current assets, because if deducted from in- 
ventory account, actual amount of capital tied up in goods in process is under- 
stated. In this matter, however, it may be desirable to distinguish between 
advances received on contract work before any of the contract is undertaken, 
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and those received on contract work where the amount of work performed, 
plus accrued profit to date, is greater than the amount of the advance. 


GOODS HELD IN STORAGE.—Charge costs of carrying against such 
goods if they enhance their value. Interest may be included if considerable 
sums are carried for long periods. In preparing a statement of storage 
operations, interest may be eliminated, as follows:8 


1. Cost of product in storage. 
2. Add expenses: 

Storage charges. 

Handling and delivery. 

Insurance and taxes, etc. 
Total outlay. 
Products sold for. 
Gross earnings after interest charges. 
Add back book interest charge. 
Gross earnings before interest charges. 
Deduct actual interest paid, taxes, and other general expenses. 
Final results. 


Inventories of goods held in storage should be valued at cost plus carrying 
charges, unless market is lower than cost, in which case the valuation should 
be made or a reserve set up. 


GOODS IN TRANSIT.—Consider goods in transit but not received, and 
also those received but not passed to stock, as inventories, crediting an 
Unaudited Accounts Payable account. To do this, a suspense entry is neces- 
sary. To ascertain goods in transit, use the shipping memos or the invoices 
of the first weeks of the succeeding period but bearing dates of the preceding 
period. This sum should be deducted from amount of contracts for purchases 
outstanding at balance sheet date. 


ADVANCE PAYMENTS ON GOODS NOT RECEIVED.—Charge such 
payments to creditors’ accounts in accounts payable ledger. Accumulate 
such debit items in creditors’ accounts and enter in inventory section of bal- 
ance sheet as advances on purchases not yet received. An alternative plan 
is to carry a ledger of personal accounts for such advances, charging these 
accounts as payments are made and crediting them when the invoice is 
passed. This gives a good control and furnishes a check on the passing of the 
invoices. 


PURCHASE COMMITMENTS.—When contracts are placed, record 
them as orders outstanding for future delivery, classifying them as to depart- 
ments or materials, also as to delivery dates. This record is not part of the 
double-entry system. As goods are received, check them off on this record 
so that only, outstanding commitments can be determined at any time. 


SOND C2 OCS Go 


Inventory Taking 


'NEED OF PHYSICAL INVENTORIES.—Physical inventories should be 
taken to check book inventories, if the latter are kept. If the latter are not 
kept, physical inventories are essential to the determination of profit and loss. 
The existence or non-existence of book inventories determines the method to 
pursue in taking physical inventory. Where adequate stores records exist, 
the work of taking a physical inventory consists in counting or weighing a 


8 J, H. Bliss, 
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few items each day and checking them up with the book records. In this 
way all items may be checked up several times each year. <A regular system 
of checking should be instituted. 

It is estimated that when a plant closes one week for taking physical — 
inventory, it loses 2% of its productive capacity. 


PROCEDURE IN TAKING PHYSICAL INVENTORY.—Proper prepara-~ | 
tion for inventory-taking removes many difficulties. The following routine — 
should be followed: 


. Writing and issuing instructions. 

. Making ready the inventory tags. 

. Counting, weighing, and measuring the inventory. 

. Comparing the inventory with the records. 

. Pricing the inventory tags. 

Extending the inventory tag values. 

Listing the inventory. . 

Totaling and comparing the inventory with the control accounts. 


The instructions, after being clearly worded, should be typewritten or 
printed. It may be desirable to issue special instructions to each department 
supplementing the general instructions. The general instructions under (1) 
above cover such items as: length of inventory period, personnel, items to be 
inventoried, details of counting. 

During time of taking inventory, all operations should cease. Some party 
should be made entirely responsible for the results secured. All details of 
procedure should be carefully assigned to the various departments. The 
receiving department should be instructed to clear its floors of all goods up to 
the ‘‘as of’’ date. Goods received after the ‘‘as of’? date must not be in- 
cluded in the inventory. The materials control department should be in- 
structed to clear up any clerical work connected with requisitions, etc., so 
that all stock records will be up to date. The storekeeper should be instructed 
to place all stock in orderly arrangement, so as to be ready for counting 
or measurement. Obsolete material should be discarded. Deliveries on 
requisition should cease during time of taking the count. The manufacturing 
departments should reduce amount of material on floors to a minimum. All 
materials entering the inspection department before the ‘‘as of’’ date should 
be forwarded to the stockroom so as to be included in the inventory. The 
purchasing department should reduce the amount of material to be received 
during period of inventorying as much as possible, also to period preceding, 
to ‘reduce amount of inventory as much as possible. The sales department 
should supply the accounting department with data as to products billed but 
not yet shipped, also as to products shipped but not yet billed, to enable 
proper adjustments to be made. The accounting department must calculate 
all adjustments to be made in the inventory. Frequently this department is 
given entire supervision over the inventory-taking. If so, it should charge 
out all tags and inventory sheets as issued and credit them as returned. For 
this purpose they should be numbered serially. After the tags are priced, they 
are listed on inventory sheets. The latter are totaled by controls. After 
adjustments are made, comparison is made of results with general ledger 
inventory control accounts. 


INVENTORY TAG.—Form 12 shows an inventory tag for inventorying 
materials and supplies. The “‘in’’ and ‘‘out’’ columns are for changes in 
inventory resulting from inward and outward movements when count is 
made before ‘‘as of’’ date, Tags should be numbered serially. Counts and 


et 
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measures should be repeated before filling out tags. Note that tag is per- 
forated into three sections. The tags are attached to materials covered by 
means of wires. Bottom section is torn off and sent to office having super- 
vision. All tags must be accounted for. When all work is completed in a 
department, main divisions of tags should be torn off, leaving top section 


INVENTORY COUNTER'S TAG O 


PART NO. (oR SIZE) 


“MATERIAL & SUPPLIES 


INVENTORY COUNTER'S TAG. NO, 


PART No. (on size) 


NAME 


DESCRIPTION 
i) vert. 
9} UNIT OF COUNT. 


FIRST COUNT, 


| PHYSICAL COUNT | COUNT UNIT COST zzan 
| aesomree | accerro | 


INVENTORY COUNTER’S TAG 


DEPT. 


4 REVERSE 


} FACE 
Form 12. Inventory Tag for Raw Material and Supplies (face and reverse) 
(From Madison Cartmell’s “Stores and Materials Control’’) 


attached to goods. They are sent to supervising officer and compared with 
duplicates. They are then sorted according to material classifications, and 
forwarded to materials department for pricing and comparison with stock 
records. Differences must then be reconciled by recount or adjustment. 
Pricing.is usually at cost or market, whichever is lower. (See ‘‘Bases) of 
Inventory Valuations,” p. 369). When the price used differs from that used 
in the stock record, the stock record price should be altered to correspond. 
Tags are then returned to accounting department for extension, then arranged 
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by material control accounts, and listed on inventory sheets. (See Forms 13 
and 14.) Final differences between book and physical inventories should be 
adjusted through profit and loss. Form 14 is a ‘‘cost or market’’ inventory 
form recommended to the National Association of Upholstered Furniture 
Manufacturers by J. L. Maltby. It contains columns for both cost and mar- 
ket prices, and an ‘“‘inventory value’”’ column to which either the cost or 
market price may be extended, as well as other columns for entering data 
necessary in taking an inventory. 


Accounting Treatment of Inventories 


ACCOUNTS TO BE KEPT.—Certain accounts must be kept in connection 
with the recording of purchases, sales, and other merchandise transactions. 
The most important of these are: Purchases, Sales, Returned Purchases, 
Returned Sales, Rebates and Allowances on Purchases, and Rebates and 
Allowances on Sales. Formerly the practice was to keep a Merchandise 
account which was charged with purchases, returned sales, and rebates and 
allowances on sales, and credited with sales, returned purchases, and rebates 
and allowances on purchases. This plan proves impracticable, however, 
for the reason that the same account is made the receptacle for both purchase 
and sale prices, with the result that the balance of the account is not signifi- 
cant. The function of these accounts is illustrated below. Assume that 
the transactions cover one year, 19—, and that the inventory of merchandise 
on hand on Dec. 31, 19—, is $25,000. 


Merchandise Inventory 


19— 19— 

1/2 8 RF a ee a $ 20,000 | Dec. 31 Purchases........ $ 20,000 

cn Seer eee .$ 25,000 

Purchases 

19— 19— 

Dec. 31 (For year)..... _....$ 93,000 | Dec. 31 Retd. Purchases...$ 3,000 
Hreight-lne ten, 62). 700 Pur. Rebates and 
Inventory Jan. 1... 20,000 ALO Wests -sicss net 400 

Inventory Dec. 31. 25,000 
Profit and Loss.... 85,300 
$113,700 $113,700 
Freight-In 
19— 19-3 


Dec. 31 (For year)......... $ 700 | Dec. 31 Purchases....,... $ 700 
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Returned Purchases 


Lo 
Dec. 31 Purchases 


19— 
Dec. 31 (For year)........ $ 3,000 


Rebates and Allowances on Purchases 


== iC 

Dec. 31 Purchases......... $ 400 | Dec. 31 (For year)........ $ 400 
Sales 

to £9—— 

Dec. 31 Returned Sales... .$ 450 | Dec. 31 (For year)........ $125,000 


Sales Rebates and 


PA Hows Sree Baad | f. 340 
Profit and Loss.... 124,210 
$125,000 $125,000 
Returned Sales 
Lg 19— 
Dec: 31 (For year)...:s<+.. $ 250) |e DecroL wales-s-cas tee ee $ 450 
Rebates and Allowances on Sales 
as 19— 
Dec. 31 (For year).......... $0 ~,340"|) Decasils Sales. wrecker $ 340 
Profit and Loss 
19— 19— 
Mec. 31 Purchases.se ase $735,000) | Decor 3i Salesi..:5. haem $124,210 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING CLOSING OF ACCOUNTS.—There must. 
be a clean break in the accounts at some point as inventories are taken. | 
Everything included in the inventory must have a bill passed for it, either’ 
actual or “memorandum, or a suspense entry should be made putting the © 


charge into the accounts. 


Also, products shipped must be billed. Those | 
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waiting shipment, if excluded from inventories, must be invoiced, or, if 
included in inventories, should not be invoiced. At both the receiving and 
the shipping end a clean break must be made in both the accounts and the 
inventory-taking, and it must be at the same point in the transactions. 

In some cases everything received may be inventoried, suspense entries 
being passed for items for which invoices have not been received. In other 
cases it may be better to inventory only goods received, checked, and passed 
to stock, and for which invoices have been passed. Afterward a general or 
suspense entry should be made for goods received or in transit but not yet 
checked and for which invoices have not been passed. 

The inventory at the beginning of the year is transferred from the Merchan- 
dise Inventory account to the Purchases account, debit side, while the 
inventory at the end of the year is transferred to the debit side of the Inven- 
tory account and to the credit side of the Purchases account. This leaves 
the Inventory account standing with a debit balance equal to the new inven- 
tory. The procedure may be varied considerably from the above. Thus 
inventories, purchases, and sales may be carried to a Merchandise account 
and the balance of this, known as gross profit, carried to Profit and Loss. 
Whichever procedure is followed, the final result is the same. 


INVENTORIES IN THE BALANCE SHEET.—Inventories of merchandise 
in case of trading enterprises, and of raw materials, goods in process, and 
finished goods in case of manufacturing concerns, should be included among 
the current assets, because they are in process of being turned into cash in 
a comparatively short time. The length of time required to accomplish this 
conversion is not material so long as that is the purpose kept in view. In- 
ventories of this type should not be included among working assets, because 
these are consumed in the operating process. The U. 8S. Steel Corp., the 
International Harvester Co., the Packard Motor Car Co., and many others 
’ include their inventories of merchandise, raw materials, goods in process, and 

finished goods among current assets. 
There are certain other items in the nature of inventory accounts which 
in preparing balance sheets are commonly grouped with inventories, but should 
appear as separate items. Among these are: 
Consigned goods out for sale 
Advances received on consigned goods (credits) 
Stock in storage 
Advances on goods not received 
Stocks of goods in foreign countries 
Goods in transit 
Inventory reserves (credits) 


Responsibilities of Auditors 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SITUATIONS COMPARED.—In the 
United States most certificates found in connection with balance sheets in 
corporation reports indicate that the auditors made careful examinations of 
the inventories. Sometimes the auditors qualify their statement by indicat- 
ing that the accuracy of the inventory figures has been vouched by responsible 
officials of the company. Sometimes auditors state in their certificates that 
they do not take upon themselves any responsibility for inventory valuations, 


9 2 Ch. Div. 279 (1896). 
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In the English case, In re Kingston Cotton Mill Co.,° it was held that an | 
auditor is not a valuation expert, that he is not required to take stock, that | 
in the absence of suspicious circumstances he may rely upon the assertions 
of the corporation officials, but that if he accepts their certificate as to the 
value of the inventory of stock+in-trade, he cannot be held guilty of negli- 
gence. This does not represent the situation as it exists in this country, | 
however, for here the auditor regards stock-taking as a matter which cannot _ 


be neglected or left entirely to the officials of the corporation to determine. 


TWO CLASSES OF VERIFIED STATEMENTS.—An investigation 
carried out by the Federal Trade Commission has shown that verified state- 
ments may be divided into two classes: 


1. Those in which the certificate is based on an examination of the books 
without personal supervision of inventories and independent ap- 
praisal of all assets with the aid of technical appraisers. 

2. Statements verified with the personal supervision of inventories and 
independent appraisal of all assets. 


MEMORANDUM OF FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD.—Probably 90% of 
statements certified by public accountants fall within the first class. It is 
desirable, however, that the accounting profession standardize their audit 
procedure regarding inventories in so far as possible. With this in view the 
Federal Reserve Board, after conferences with representatives of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the American Institute of Accountants, has accepted 
a memorandum applicable to balance sheet audits, in which 27 points are 
mentioned regarding inventories. That portion of the memorandum which 
treats of inventories is reproduced below: 


Under this caption must be included only stocks of goods owned and under control of 
the owner. Stocks are often hypothecated and if this is the case the fact should be stated 
on the balance sheet. 

Inasmuch as the accuracy of the profit and loss account is absolutely dependent upon 
the accuracy of the inventories of merchandise at the beginning and end of the period 
under review, this part of the verification should receive special attention. When a balance- 
sheet audit is being made for the first time, the inventory at the beginning of the period 
should receive as much attention as that at the end, and the auditor should take every 
precaution to satisfy himself that both inventories were taken on the same basis. 

An acceptable program of audit for inventories is as follows: 

(1) Secure the original stock sheets if they are in existence and carefully test the type- 
written copies with them and with tickets, cards, or other memoranda that show the 
original count. 

(2) See that the sheets are certified to or initialed by the persons who took the stock, 
made the calculations and footings, and fixed the prices, and satisfy yourself that they 
are dependable and responsible persons. Obtain a clear and detailed statement in writing 
as to the method followed in taking stock and pricing it; also a certificate from a responsible 
head as to the accuracy of the inventory as a whole. 

(3) A thorough test of the accuracy of the footings and extensions should be made, 
especially of all large items. 

(4) The inventories should be compared with the stores ledger, work in progress ledgers 
and finished product records and stock records as to quantities, prices and values, and 
any material discrepancy should be thoroughly traced. 

(5) Where stock records are kept and no physical inventory 4 is taken at the time of the 
audit, ascertain when the last physical inventory was taken and compare it with the book 
records. If no recent comparison is possible, select a few book items of importance and 
personally compare with the actual stock on hand. 

(6) Where no stock records are kept, a physical inventory should be taken preferably 
under the general direction of the auditor. After the inventory is completed, he should 
apply the same tests to verify its accuracy as if the inventory had been taken before his 
arrival upon the scene, 
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(7) When the cost system of a company does not form a part of the financial accounting 
scheme there is always a chance that orders might be completed and billed, but not taken 
out of the work in progress records. Especially is this the case when reliance is placed 
on such records to the extent that a physical inventory is not taken at the end of the period ~ 
to verify the information shown therein. In these cases the sales for the month preceding 
the close of the fiscal period should be carefully compared with the orders in progress as 
shown by the inventory, to see that nothing that has been shipped is included in the 
inventory in error. Cost systems which are not coordinated with the financial accounts 
are unreliable and frequently misleading. Special attention should be called to every 
case in which the cost system is not adequately checked by the results of the financial 
accounting. 

(8) Ascertain that purchase invoices for all stock in luded in the inventory have been 
entered on the books. Look for postdated invoices and give special attention to goods 
in transit. 

(9) See that nothing is included in the inventory which is not owned but is on consign- 
ment from others. If goods consigned to others are included, see that cost prices are placed 
thereon, less a proper allowance for loss, damage, or expenses of possible subsequent return. 
This does not include goods at branches, as the valuing of such stocks will be governed 
by the same principles as apply at the head office. 

(10) Ascertain that nothing is included which has been sold and billed, and is simply 
awaiting shipment. 

(11) If duties, freight, insurance, and other direct charges have been added, test them 
to ascertain that no error has been made. Duties and freight are legitimate additions 
to the cost price of goods, but no other items should be added except under unusual cir- 
cumstances. 

(12) As a check against obsolete or damaged stock being carried in the inventory at an 
excessive valuation, the detailed records for stores, supplies, work in progress, finished 
products, and purchased stock in trade, should be examined and a list prepared of inactive 
stock accounts, which should be discussed with the company’s officials and satisfactory 
explanations obtained. 

(13) The auditor should satisfy himself that inventories are stated at cost or market 
prices, whichever are the lower at the date of the balance sheet. No inventory must be 
passed which has been marked up to market prices and a profit assumed that is not and 
may never be realized. If the market is higher than cost, it is permissible to state that 
fact in a footnote on the balance sheet. 

(14) It may be found that inventories are valued at the average prices of raw materials 
and supplies on hand at the end of the period. In such cases the averages should be com- 
pared with the latest invoices in order to verify the fact that they are not in excess of the 
latest prices, and also with the trade papers, when market prices are used, to see that they 
are not in excess of market values. 

(15) Make an independent inspection of the inventory sheets to determine whether or 
not the quantities are reasonable, and whether they accord in particular instances with 
the average consumption and average purchases over a fixed period. Abnormally large 
quantities of stock on hand may be the legitimate result of shrewd foresight in buying in 
a low market, but may, on the other hand, arise from serious errors in stock taking. 

(16) Always attempt to check the totals by the ‘gross profit test’? and compare thé per- 
centage of gross profit shown with that of previous years. In a business where the average 
gross profit remains fairly constant this test is a dependable one, because, if the rate of 
gross profit is apparently not maintained and the discrepancy cannot be satisfactorily 
accounted for by a rise or fall in the cost of production or of the selling price, the difference 
will usually be due to errors in stock taking. 

(17) In verifying the prices at which the work in progress is included in the inventory, 
a general examination and test of the cost system in force is the best means of doing this 
work satisfactorily. In a good cost system little difficulty will be found with the distri- 
bution of the raw materials stores and pay roll, but the distribution of factory overhead 
cost is one that should receive careful consideration, the main points to be kept in view 
being: 

(a) That no selling expenses, interest charges, or administrative expenses are included 
in the factory overhead cost. 

(b) That the factory overhead cost is distributed over the various departments, shops, 
and commodities on a fair and equitable basis. 
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(18) No profit should be included in the price of finished products or stock in trade. 
The price list should be examined to see that the cost prices of stock are below the selling | 
prices after allowing for trade discounts, and, if they are not, a reserve should be set up » 
on the balance sheet for this loss. If the company takes immediate steps to increase the > 
selling price, however, the amount of this reserve may be limited to the loss on goods which | 
may have been sold since the close of the period to the date of the discovery. 

(19) In the case of companies manufacturing large contracts it is frequently found neces- | 
sary to make partial shipments thereof. The question then arises as to whether it is | 
permissible to include the profits on these partial shipments in the profit and loss account. — 
As a matter of fact, it is evident that the actual cost cannot be known until the order is 
completed. It may be estimated that a profit will ultimately be made, yet unforeseen 
conditions, such as strikes, delays in receiving material, etc., may arise to increase the 
estimated cost. It is better not to include the profits on partial shipments, but information 
of this character which may have its influence in the decision of the banker upon a proposed 

-loan may properly be laid before him. Of course, an exception should be made in cases 
where the profit on the partial shipments largely exceeds the selling price of the balance 
of the order. 

(20) The selling prices for contract work i in progress should be ascertained from the con- 
tracts, and where it is apparent that there will be a loss on the completed contract a due 
proportion of the estimated loss should be charged to the period under audit by setting up 
a reserve for losses on contracts in progress. 

(21) If a company has discontinued the manufacture of any of its products during the 
year, the inventory of such products should be carefully scrutinized and, if unsalable, the 
amount should be written off. 

(22) The inventory should be scrutinized to see that no machinery or other material 
that has been charged to plant or property account is included therein. 

(23) Partial deliveries received on account of purchase contracts for material, etc., 
should be verified by certificates from the contractors, both as to quantities and prices. 

(24) Advance payments on account of purchase contracts for future deliveries should 
never appear in an inventory, but be shown on the balance sheet under a separate heading. 

(25) Trade discounts should be deducted from inventory prices, but it is not customary 
to deduct cash discounts. However, this may be done when it is the trade practice so to do. 

(26) While the inventory is being verified, the auditor should ascertain the aggregate 
sales for the last year. If the turnover has not been rapid, it may be due to a poor stock 
of goods. Some business men dislike to sell below cost and would rather accumulate a 
big stock of old goods than dispose of the old and unseasonable stock at a sacrifice. The 
usual outcome is that the stock becomes unwieldy and funds are lacking to purchase new 
goods. The inventory and the gross sales may, therefore, have a direct connection. 

(27) It may be well to reiterate that interest, selling expenses, and administrative 
expenses form no part of the cost of production, and therefore should not be included in 
the inventory in any shape. 
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SECTION 8 


———— 


REPORTS 


7 . 


NATURE OF REPORTS.—The public accountant’s field of endeavor is 
limited to his client’s financial affairs and their management. He makes 
independent examinations and submits his findings by written reports as a 
matter of definite record. 

The internal auditor’s, or chief accountant’s, field is confined to the particu- 
lar business employing his efforts. The reports he prepares also come under 
the head of financial reports and may be as complete as that of a public 
accountant, or may be only interdepartmental. 

The reports prepared by public accountants may be classified as: 

1. Financial Reports 
2. Organization and Management Reports 


The purpose of this section is to outline the important points to be con- 
sidered and covered by the accountant in summarizing the facts determined 
by his examination. As the majority of cases covered eall for financial 
reports, these are given first and chief consideration. 

While this section is written by a public accountant, and from his stand- 
point, the qualifications for a comprehensive financial report are not too 
exacting to be met by the internal auditor in preparing reports that he may 
wish to submit to his executives. 

WHAT IS A FINANCIAL REPORT?—Finance is the science of the man- 
agement of money and monetary affairs; the control and regulation of revenue 
and expenditure. 

The term finances is generally used as meaning resources, funds on hand 
or coming in, which may be assets or income. 

Financing signifies the management of financial affairs for oneself or 
others; providing funds; devising ways to meet obligations, and conducting 
monetary negotiations. 

A report is the formal statement of the result of an investigation, or a 
record with more or less detail of a specific transaction or transactions of a 
business venture or enterprise. To make a report is to bring back as an 
answer, or to give an account, or present information obtained by investi- 
gation, or personal observation, or inquiry in more or less detail. 

A financial report, then, is the formal statement of facts determined by 
personal investigation or inquiry, relating to the pecuniary resources, in- 
come and expenditure, and financial management of an individual, company, 
corporation, or institution. The report logically falls into a statement as 
to resources, and a statement summarizing the operations of the manage- 
ment, and the result. 

Examinations which accountants are required to make also fall into two 
groups: (1) investigations as to resourees—the balance sheet audit; and (2) 
investigations as to management and operations. An engagement may call 
for an investigation of one or more phases of resources, liabilities, or opera- 
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tions. The character and scope of the report is predetermined by the re- 
quirements of the engagement. 

The first essential of an adequate and competent report is a clear outline 
of work to be done and the results sought. The program of audit—or outline 
of engagement—is fully covered in other sections of this manual, but the 
beginner and experienced practitioner are here reminded that the first step 
in preparing their reports is the review of the work done as indicated by the 
checked and signed program. This should not only show records and docu- 
ments examined, but point out records or documents missing, withheld, or 
overlooked. The accountant in making his audit does not literally hear all 
the facts but he should see them, and hear all explanations necessary to a 
clear understanding of every transaction that has taken place, making notes 
from which he can intelligently write clarifying comments. 


For Whom Financial Reports Are Prepared 


1. BUSINESS EXECUTIVES, DIRECTORS, STOCKHOLDERS.—Oper- 
ations of trading, manufacturing, mining, public utilities, amusement, and 
various miscellaneous corporations are predicated on the use and manage- 
ment of capital in the production and sale of goods or service for profit. 
The executive of today assures himself and his associates that his business 
has been carried on through a given period in accordance with correct prin- 
ciples and that the written record is correctly stated on books of account. 
This assurance is obtained by utilizing services of expert accountants to 
make an independent audit of the books and documents on which are re- 
corded the business transactions under review. The reports submitted on 
such cases comprise the largest class with which accountants deal. 

The scope of financial reports required by business executives embraces 
the transfer of interdepartmental information in written form. 

Internal or interdepartmental reports are co-ordinated so that there is no 
duplication and only necessary information transmitted for use when and 
where needed. Such internal reports have to do with regular routine of 
business, as, report of receiving department to purchasing department, 
production department to sales, sales department to general manager, 
accounting and collection department to treasurer, and treasurer to presi- 
dent. The most common internal report is a condensed summary of cash 
transactions and resulting balance, trading transactions, and resulting bal- 
ances in receivables and. payables. 

Well-trained head-bookkeepers, or office accountants, are capable of pre- 
paring regular financial reports comprising balance sheet and operating state- 
ments.. Such office accountants will do well to follow the outline of reports 
used by public accountants. They should avoid protracted statements, pre- 
senting a reasonably condensed balance sheet and operating statement, the 
account totals of which may be broken down by subsidiary statements and 
supporting schedules. Parts of reports so prepared may come from different 
departments, the bookkeeper in charge of sales ledgers submitting the 
schedule of receivables, and the bookkeeper in charge of creditors ledgers 
submitting schedules of accounts payable, etc. 

When prepared by internal auditors, these schedules should present more 
detail for review by the executive interested than is ordinarily submitted 
by the public accountant. The collection department should have, to guide 
him in his work, a schedule showing sales terms to various customers, if 
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they differ, and dates of unpaid items. The treasurer also requires details} 
of payables to aid in maintaining a proper credit standing and assure the; 
taking of all discounts. Schedules of inventory materials may be compara-- 
tively prepared, which will automatically point out sluggish stocks and cali. 
attention to stock that should be replenished. 

The accountant should keep constantly in mind the purpose for which the | 
report, statement, or schedule will be used, presenting all information as con- 
cisely as possible, but with sufficient explanation to answer questions that 
the figures may raise in mind of executive using such reports. See section 
on ‘‘Statistics and Graphics’ for additional information. 

The following illustrative forms show how statistical information can be 
prepared presenting much information to executives, that will be readable 
at a glance. 


Form 1—Daily Cash Report 
“ _2—Daily and Monthly Statistical Summary Sheet 
« 3—Daily Statement of Current Assets and Liabilities 
On Form 3, ‘‘Today’s Business’’ figures simply illustrate the method of 


adjusting daily balances. They are not intended to show relation of changing 
inventories to receivables, etc. 


THE FAMOUS ROCKHORN COMPANY 
Daily Cash Report for 


Bawance at Close of Yesterday’s Business 


REceEIPTS: 
Accounts Receivable 
Notes Receivable 


DisBURSEMENTS: 
ACOOUNCSIE AY EDO. ie vise yee Ree 
Bank Loans Repaid 
Interest 


Batance at Close of Today’s Business... . 


Form 1. Daily Cash Report 


This form represents a simple daily cash statement to be rendered by accounting depart- 
ment to Treusurer. Figures for completing statement are obtained directly from cash 
book. Value of statement may be increased by appending amounts for maturities of notes 
and accounts, ete, 
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THE FAMOUS ROCKHORN COMPANY 
Statistical Sheet for Month of December, 192.. 


Totals for Cor- 
responding 
Month Pre- 
vious Year... 


Wecounts Mdse. Creditors 


Receivable 
Collections 


Purchases | Payments 


© WBNOOhW Ww HF 


Form 2. Daily and Monthly Statistical Summary Sheet 


This form presents a simple statistical record, figures for which are drawn from the several 
accounting and sales department records. Totals may be shown at the end of each week. 
When filed in a desk binder on top of the preceding month, comparisons are easily made. 
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THE FAMOUS ROCKHORN COMPANY 
Daily Statement of Current Assets and Liabilities for Week 


End 662.2 345-2 eee 5 | AOZee 
Balance at Balance at 
Close of Today’s Close of 
Yesterday’s Business Today’s 
Business Business 
ASSETS 
CasH IN BANKS: $ $ $ 
5,000 
Brier Atte Sa mci co gare ae ate Os 5,000 4,000 6,000 
Banke Bess woes sere entrees S YSJ000! SiSP MEET 8 3,000 
3,000 
Banks © ee wocretee steve) stiseeiersietera- 2 6,000 5,000 4,000 
$14,000 $1,000 $13,000 
5,000 
Accounts RECEIVABLE........... 40,000 4,000 39,000 
Norms RBECEIVABLE.:..:......-.. 3.0007 Pos 5; 
INVENTORIES: 
4,000 
Binished! Goods) .c5.0:% sures. sas 10,000 $000 11,000 
Work in Process............--- 4,000 2,000 5,000 
‘ 1, 
Materials and Supplies......... 3,000 1,500 3,500 
eT Opal en een era me oe ee $76 , 000 $ 500 $76,500 
LIABILITIES 
$3,000 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLBD.<.....5.0005 $ 6,000 2,500 $ 5,500 
Notes PayaBLe (Mdse.)......... S000) AES eres . 
Bank Loans: 
SAT Ky Aes h Peet Bone BN) uo ailey creek a FR 3,000 1,000 2,000 
BATU ci. oetertacnaaisies siatemercs|) Lb sarceeeien HM 0 GiRyeecc eg unees wean 
3,000 
IBRD Crete sie Shy te ee aes 10,000 5,000 8,000 
Pay-Roun ACCRUED... 2.0.0.0 cen 1,500 500 2,000 
FROUR ers ciheat esac see Ruecbauaae $23,500 $3,000 $20,500 


Form 3. Daily Statement of Current Assets and Liabilities 


Nore: Accretions in black. Reductions in red (here given in italics). 

For weekly statement, use form wide enough to provide six times the above unit. 

This statement enables treasurer to watch relation between quick assets and liabilities. 
Figures for completing statement are obtained from daily cash transactions, purchase 
records, and pay-roll accrual. 


It serves as a control sheet for placing deposits in relation to bank loans, etc. 


2. BANKING INSTITUTIONS.— ; 

(a) For Credit Purposes.—Banks and business corporations which loan 
money or extend credit require borrowers to present a financial report con- 
taining a certified statement of financial condition or net worth. The tendency 
toward review of the latest period’s operating statement is growing in such 
institutions and the request for the full auditor’s report is frequent. 

A large number of loans made by banks to commercial houses are on the 
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borrower’s own ‘or one-name paper, and are for the purpose of carrying 
closed transactions over the peak points, as to credit extended, or heavy 
inventory periods of the business. While bankers pay particular attention 
to the availability of borrowers’ resources, they are vitally interested in 
knowing what the result of turnovers will be. 

In many cases the would-be borrower does not need the bank’s assistance 
in the way of loans as much as the advice to liquidate obsolete inventory 
stocks, discard unprofitable lines, shorten terms, and readjust his expendi- 
tures of money so that they will have the maximum earning capacity, and 
produce his own working capital. 

The accountant may and should advise his client on such matters when the 
study of his needs discloses such conditions, and when a letter of recommenda- 
tions or comments on an audit for credit purposes reaches the banker, he is 
given more than the point of view obtained from the balance sheet alone. 

In the preparation of these reports the accountant, as always, should have 
constantly in mind that his signature to the report means that the figures 
presented represent facts and that all facts should be presented that have 
been stated. Any admission that is incorrect or omission of something that 
should have been reported will mean the loss of the banker’s money and 
confidence. 

(b) For Security Issues.—The investor who buys stocks or bonds without 
examining or having examined the latest financial reports of the debtor 
corporation, does not heed the warning: Let the buyer beware. Responsible 
underwriters of security issues now have exhaustive examinations made by 
accountants and engineers as to the history of the company they are about to 
finance. 

Reports called for cover every aspect of business operations, with compari- 
sons over a period of years to show trend of conditions and various aspects 
of earning power. Balance sheets before refinancing, and balance sheets 
giving effect to new financing, will be presented, with forecasts as to results 
to be obtained under new financial programs. Past performance by years, 
showing earnings and return to stockholders and an estimate of the ability 
of corporations to pay dividends by economies to be effected or increased 
earning power of additional working capital, are important phases of these 
reports. Accountants can assist clients by tabulating past and anticipated 
results and suggesting the logical presentation of hoped-for earnings which 
are beyond the facts with which they deal. 


3. FOR INVESTORSIN BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES.—Going concerns 
are often offered for sale in part or as a whole and are sought by men who 
wish to make an investment and take an active part in the management of the 
business. Offer of vendor company is usually on the basis of its condition at 
a given date, under an agreement to turn over a certain share of interest in 
its net worth and corresponding control, or a block of stock for a fixed sum. 

Investors select an auditor to make the examination at expense of vendor. 
The report submitted in such cases should present a Balance Sheet at the 
given date, supported by detailed schedules of all assets and liabilities, a 
Comparative Statement of Income and Profit and Loss from Operations for 
a number of years, with supporting analyses of income and expense accounts, 
if required by the condition of such accounts.. 

Whether an appraisal of the plant is contemplated or not, all entries to 
plant and property accounts from the inception of the business should be 
examined to see that maintenance and repairs and renewals have not been 
capitalized and that proper depreciation has been provided. 
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A complete Statement of Surplus will often disclose items which have 
helped to make a healthy-looking balance sheet and which, while the result 
of the foresight and sagacity of the business executives, have no bearing on 
the past or future operations. A case in point is the sale of a building during 
a period of high local values at a considerable profit, which forced a subsequent 
long-term lease at ruinous rental. 

Contracts, leases, and agreements should be reviewed and a digest of each 
submitted. . 

Clients may request examinations as to certain accounts only, as current 
assets and liabilities, stating that they have no interest in the fixed assets and 
real property with underlying mortgages. 

It is unwise to make engagements so restricted. Any proposition open to 
negotiation in which an accountant’s report is a factor, calls for a complete 
and exhaustive examination—otherwise questions arise that cannot be satis- 
factorily answered, and either buyer or seller is.put to a disadvantage that 
will react against the accountant. 


Reports to investors of this class call for full comments on all facts pre- 
sented. 


4. CREDITORS’, FINANCING, AND REORGANIZATION COM- 
MITTEES.—A business placed or putting itself in the hands of a committee 
does so for its own protection and for the equitable treatment of all its inter- 
ests. It may be solvent and operating at a profit but unable to agree in 
executive board as to future policy; officers and heads of.departments may be 
out of gear. Or it may be unable to meet its current liabilities and, because 
of hopeful financial reports prepared by its own organization, think that 
time and additional working capital are all that it needs. 

Auditors’ reports after examination in such cases should present: 


1. Balance Sheet as a going concern, with comparative estimate of 
realizable assets and ranking liabilities—if liquidated. 

2. Comparative Statement of Operations, covering a period of years. 

3. Summary of Uncompleted Business, Cost to Complete, and Estimated 
Profit. 

4. Chart of Organization and Memorandum as to Management. & 


Comments should include the accountant’s opinions as to cause of diffi- 
culties, and suggest remedies or advice as to continued operation or liquidation. 
Committees expect these opinions, and they have much weight in conference 
if report under discussion indicates that the auditor used his brains in pre- 
paring it. 

5. FOR FIDUCIARIES AND RECEIVERS IN BANKRUPTCY.—The 
largest percentage of reports prepared for and required by fiduciaries are 
based on estates and trusts usually in form of income-bearing securities. If 
an estate or trust owns a going business, a supplemental report on its opera- 
tion should be prepared supporting the income shown from it in the account- 
ing. 

When accountants are called upon to prepare reports for fiduciaries, it is 
wise to depart from the style used in ordinary financial reports and follow 
legal requirements of the particular case. The law prescribes the manner 
in which information must be presented to the court and it is necessary for 
accountants to acquaint themselves with forms specified by law. 

The report which accountants prepare most frequently for fiduciaries is 
An Accounting rendered to the surrogate in connection with judicial settle- 
ment of an estate. In preparing this accounting, follow form required by 
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surrogate. The accounting is summarized in one statement wherein the 
executor or administrator is charged with all money and property which he 
receives, credited with all money and property disbursed; leaving on hand 
the difference between the two which must be accounted for in a later account- 
ing. Various detailed schedules must be submitted supporting amounts 
entered in Summary Account and vouchers must be included supporting all 
disbursements by fiduciary. : 

The accounting should be typed on legal cap. All vouchers supporting 
disbursements should be numbered consecutively according to order of appear- 
ance in schedules of accounting where corresponding voucher numbers should 
appear. 

When the accounting is delivered to client, he can then submit it in its 
entirety to surrogate or make such changes or additions as he sees fit. Fre- 
quently matters come to attention of the accountant, while making the audit 
oi estate records, which could not properly be entered in the accounting 
rendered to surrogate. It may be advisable to present to the client more 
detailed information, or information summarized differently than it appears 
in the accounting. In such cases, it is proper to submit a second report sup- 
plementary to the accounting and which can follow the lines of the usual 
financial report rather than the legal form. See section on “ Fiduciaries”’ for 
forms and procedure. 


6. FOR INSTITUTIONS.— Welfare, religious, and educational institutions 
own and hold property operated for the public good, receive and disburse 
income, and prepare. financial reports periodically to present the results of 
management. Their endowment funds stand as capital. Property left in 
trust cannot legally be disbursed and must be held intact. Money or property 
given outright may be used for current needs, and can be reported as income 
during the period received. Some institutions fail to carry realty and per- 
sonalty and underlying encumbrances on books of account, reporting only 
income and mortgage or bond interest paid. 

Accountants’ reports should distinguish income assets from endowment or 
principal assets on balance sheets, and separate liabilities to be paid out of 
revenue from liabilities against endowment or investment assets. 

The letter of presentation or certificate should state that all income and 
property shown to have been received had been properly accounted for; that 
all disbursements were made on proper authority and were supported by 
satisfactory vouchers; that all cash and securities had been verified by count 
or by the properly authenticated certificates. Any exceptions to a clear 
certificate should be pointed out. 


Preparation of Data 


ASSEMBLING THE DATA.—<Accountants cannot prepare reports from 
memory. During examinations verified facts are recorded on working sheets; 
analyses or transcripts of important personal and property accounts are made 
with reference to books and documents of original entry; and digests of con- 
tracts and agreements and full notes of historical facts are prepared. 

Accountants’ technique is shown by their working papers. If properly 
prepared, little difficulty is experienced in drafting clear and competent 
reports. Prepared in the field, they should provide: 


1. Statements and schedules to be included in report or to support items 
appearing in such statements or schedules. 


| 
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2. Record of work done, with notes relating to items or conditions calling | 
for comments. 


Auditors should have clearly in mind the purpose for which work is being 
done and points to be covered by the report. The work should be outlined 
in program of audit, and as each step js completed the fact noted thereon. 

Each statement or schedule should be headed thus: 


1. Correct name of company, firm, or proprietor. 
2. Title or description of what the sheet purports to be. 
8. Date or period covered. 
4. Date prepared and name of auditor. (May be placed in upper right- 
; hand corner of sheet.) 
On working papers, as in final report, make all headings of statements explicit. 
Better a long, full description of the exhibit than a brief heading that leaves a 
question. This is particularly important in preparing statements for use in 
negotiation or litigation. A leading authority on financial reports states: 
““Every item of current assets is open to question.’’ The heading should be 
so clear that no question can be raised as to what the exhibit purports to be. 
Working papers should be prepared so that book accounts can be adjusted 
for correct presentation on balance sheet of the report. For example, Office 
Cash Fund, if made up of cash and I O U’s, should become on the report: 
Cash on Hand 
Sundry Debtors, or ; 
Due from Officers and Employees 
Notes Payable, if given for bank loans and merchandise purchased, should 
be presented as: 
* Notes Payable to Banks 
Notes Payable to Merchandise Creditors 


The first working paper to be prepared is the Genera) Ledger Trial Balance. 
This becomes an index of the accounts under review and for working papers. 
In drawing it from the general ledger, posting references will indicate the 
books of original entry. It should be headed as follows: 

The Famous Rockhorn. Company 
General Ledger Trial Balance 
Working Sheet Covering the Period from January 1 to June 30, 19.... 
7-14-19... 
C. Hoyt 


(Wide columnar sheet of analysis paper with column headings as 
indicated beginning on the left-hand side.) 


1. Schedule or Index No. 

2. Ledger Folio 

8. Account Classification 

4. Trial Balance—January 1, 19.... 
(a) Debits 
(b) Credits 

5. Trial Balance—June 30, 19.... 


(a) Debits 
(b) Credits 
6. Adjustments and Transfer Entries 
(a) Debits 
(b) Credits 
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te Profit and Loss 
(a) Debits 
(b) Credits 
8. Assets and Liabilities 
(a) Debits 
(b) Credits 
9. References and Notes or Comments 

It is advisable to allow space between each entry for brief notes and to 
prevent overcrowding of adjustments and transfer entries when more than 
one entry affects a single account. Adjustments and transfer entries should 
always be prepared in form of journal entries, numbered or lettered con- 
secutively, with full and complete explanations following each entry, and 
filed immediately following the working sheet. 

Final amount on each sheet should be amount appearing on statement or 
schedule in report. This is important. The auditor should always be able 
to locate in working papers each figure presented in his report. Forms and 
headings of various working sheets used in audits are illustrated in section 
on “Audits and Working Papers.”’ 

As a general rule, a separate sheet should be used for each item which is 
the subject of a schedule or of notes in working papers, if the matter contained 
‘therein is too voluminous to be noted on working sheet proper, in order to 
facilitate proper arrangement of papers upon completing work. 

When an audit is completed, all papers should be arranged in same order 
as items to which they relate appear on balance sheet or other statements 
included in report, securely fastened together and indexed. The file of 
working papers is the accountant’s evidence and proof of figures submitted 
in report, and plain trail back to ledger figures. 

Public accountants and internal auditors not well trained in the proper 
method of handling working papers should familiarize themselves with such 
books as ‘‘Accountants’ Working Papers”? by Palmer and Bell, and ‘Audit 
Working. Papers”’ by Jackson; also appropriate topical treatments found in 
general accounting works. See also section on ‘‘Audits and Working Papers.”’ 


Methods of Preparation 


PROCEDURE.—tThe outlines of engagements received from clients 
suggest the scope and character of reports desired: The work has been laid 
out and supervised with a view to obtaining certain results. The report is 
not merely confined to the client’s suggestions, but may be amplified or con- 
tracted as results obtained warrant. 

When field work is completed, a rough draft of report is drawn. The work- 
ing papers are reviewed to see that all accruals and connecting and adjustment 
entries have been made, that all capital expenditures have been explained, all 
supporting verifications such as bank certificates and confirmation of loans 
have been received, agreed and filed in order, and that proper notes have been 
made explaining unusual accounts or items. 

The Balance Sheet and Income Statement are prepared, any schedules 
necessary to support such exhibits being drawn from the working papers and 
properly headed for typing. 

With these statements in hand the report writer, whether a partner, super- 
vising accountant, or a member of the organization who acts as editor and 
has no other part in the engagement, drafts or dictates the letter of presenta- 
tion and comments, if any. 
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The aim of the report writer is to submit all possikle information in the | 
most direct and concise form. Clients ordinarily are not concerned as to how | 
the audit was made. Their interest is in statements presented over the sig- 
nature of the firm or person selected to do their work. 

All that is now left of preparation is mechanical and follows well-defined © 
procedure. 

Longhand drafts of exhibits, schedules, and notes should be stamped with. 
a form, as follows: " 


and go to the typist properly initialed. 

Checking all footings and extensions on report drafts will often forestall 
the necessity of retyping matter that compari8on after typing shows to be 
incorrect. 

Instructions to the typist should be explicit and the following form may 
be used and attached to the draft: 


Specifications For Report 


NUMBER OF EXHIBITS (LETTERED) 
NUMBER OF SCHEDULES (NUMBERED) 
ComMENTS: H®rREWITH 


Form 4. Specifications for Report 
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The appearance of reports contributes largely in creating favorable or 
unfavorable impressions in minds of readers. The principal factors in ap- 
pearance are: (1) paper, (2) typing, and (3) binding. 

PAPER.— 

Size.—Two sizes of paper most frequently used for reports are letter 
size, 11 x 8} inches, and legal size, 13 x 84 inches, with double sheets, 
11x 163 inches and 13x 163 inches, respectively, for displaying balance 
sheets and columnar statements. Letter size, 11 x 83 inches, is to be pre- 
ferred, as reports that size will fit into standard letter files found in every 
office and file drawers of practically every executive’s desk, whereas legal 
size, 13 x 84 inches, requires legal-size files for upright filing and must be 
laid flat if filed in desk drawers. 

Stock.—A good grade of thin bond paper, with which at least six copies 
can be made at one writing, is desirable. When more than six copies of a 
report are required, two or more typings will be necessary, or the use of one 
of the several makes of duplicating devices on the market. 

Many accountants use paper imprinted with the firm name at the bot- 
tom of each sheet to guard against misuse of their reports. Any accountant 
can have report paper manufactured and watermarked with the firm name. 
This practice has the disadvantage that statements typed over an imprinted 
name are sometimes used away from accompanying certificate and com- 
ments. Statements that appear to have been prepared by accountants 
are often given unwarranted credence. 


TYPING.—Use type easily read. Matter should be spaced sufficiently 
to avoid appearance of crowding. Better to use two sheets than have matter 
crowded on one. Rulings should be used sparingly and should be typed. 

Excessive underscoring of captions and side titles should be avoided. 
As a general rule, captions and side titles when capitalized should not be 
underscored. Use of capitals tends to place sufficient emphasis upon the 
wording. 

COMPARISON.—As the report is typed, the copy to be retained by the 
accountant should be stamped for comparison as follows: 


Rape KD: SB, EM Ry ee OE OS ithe 
CORR gba: JB Vi... Sn Pata barrie siaih > dhissovnsateeas 
FAR PRG N.BID 6.15 Vergy ins A ae aust otheryer edt ar ho tuing.uheny rd 
SIGNED i Dstes teats ans: ey vane Raut dot Stang eV ohale. Poewund 


The comparing should be done by two—one reading from the typed copy 
to the original. All corrections should be made in ink and should remain 
as so corrected on the retained or office copy and a check mark made in the 
left margin to call attention to the line and correction. 

All additions and subtractions should be checked on the typed copy. 
Transposition of figures may not be caught in reading but will be found by 
proving additions and subtractions. 

If all extensions have been verified on the working sheets as recommended 
above, it is not necessary to check them again on the typed copy. ; 

The final review in the report typing department is to check and verify 
all references. 

Before binding, the completed report should be passed on by the report 
writer or supervisor. No report should be signed before being bound. 
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Preparation of internal reports may follow closely the directions laid 
down for public accountants. All forms should be standard letter size or 
units thereof. The same care should be used in proving, preparing, and 
checking as that given to a public accountant’s report. 


BINDING.—Reports should be permanently bound with eyelets or other 
fasteners that cannot easily be removed. For covers use a good grade of 
cover stock, flexible enough not to crease badly when folded, and a color _ 
not easily soiled. 

When an exhaustive examination has been made, or reports on a consolida- 
tion of interests have been prepared which will receive heavy use, or when it 
is desired to dress a report in an especially attractive manner, limp leather 
covers may be used and the report titles and accountant’s name imprinted 
in gold letters. 

Whatever the type of cover selected, the title should be centered on the 
cover and should include: ’ 


1. The name of the company, firm, or proprietor whose accounts are 

the subject of the report, such as: 

THE Famous RocKHORN COMPANY 

2. The title, which should be descriptive of the matter contained in the 

report, such as: 

BALANCE SHEET 
or 
REPORT ON EXAMINATION FOR THE PERIOD 


8. Date or period covered, such as: 
JUNE 30, 1923 
or 
From JaANuARY 1 To JuNE 30, 1923 


Presentation of Reports 


The general practice of accountants in submitting financial reports after 
audit is to address a letter of presentation to the proper officer, embodying 
such certificate as may be given, with exhibits attached, as: 

Balance Sheet—Exhibit A 
Income and Profit and Loss Statement—Exhibit B 


CONTENT AND ARRANGEMENT OF STATEMENTS.—A Balance 
Sheet—or Statement of Net Worth—is the only statement that can be 
obtained from the trial balance of a single-entry set of books, and the com- 
parison of the net assets with those of-a previous date tell whether the oper- 
ations between those dates resulted in a profit or a loss. This method was 
for many years and still is employed by some business men, who never know 
whether profits or gains after having been made may not have strayed away 
or been stolen. 

It is certain that clients are most interested in the final figure of the 
report—the net result of operations—and that is rapidly becoming of supreme 
interest to lending bankers. 

One of the prominent New York banks publishes in newspaper and other 
advertising space a statement of condition that can be understood by the 
average person. The presentation of the statement is based on the theory 
that, as it is operating largely on its depositors’ money, they will have the 
keenest interest in how much that is, and how it is held or utilized by the 
bank. The report reads to this effect; 
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“We owe our depositors this amount of money, $.......... 5 
And we have to meet that debt, the following:” 


(Enumerating its resources) 
It would, no doubt, please many clients to have presented to them: 


1. Result of Operations for the Period and How Produced. 
2. Financial Condition at the end of the Period. 
3. The Auditor’s Comments and Explanations, if any are required. 


The balance sheets which members of the American Bankers Association 
require of borrowers, the Federal Reserve Board form, and the set-up on the 
1922 U. 8. Internal Revenue Income Return Blanks, maintain the so-called 
American form of arrangement—i.e., assets in the order of their availability; 
liabilities in the order of their preference. 

This arrangement is so thoroughly reasonable and logical, that no other 
arrangement will be considered here. The banker wishes to see the ratio of 
liquid or available assets to liabilities to creditors, and the present-day in- 
vestor and the stockholder is more anxious to know that there are liquid 
resources for paying dividends and that his shares can be converted readily, 
than that they are held in a permanent capital investment. 

The Federal Reserve Board form is presented elsewhere in this manual. 
Accountants can safely follow either the Federal Reserve Board form, or the 
outline on the federal income tax blanks. 

Income and Profit and Loss Statements show the amount of gain or lack 
of gain resulting from the ownership of assets or professional or business 
activities, over a stated period of time, and give sufficient detail to show 
the reason for the result obtained. The term income is generally used to 
describe results obtained from professional practice or where a fund of assets 
is held in investments or real estate. The term profit and loss is used to 
describe results obtained from trading, manufacturing, or merchandising. 
When the result is produced from both classes of activities, the term income 
and profit and loss describes the combined result. 

Statements of Income and Profit and Loss may be displayed in running 
form or as an account. The former is preferable. The account form as 
debit, credit, and balance, looks forbidding to many men unfamiliar with 
accounting procedure and should not be used if a direct statement can be 
presented. In the construction of the running form of statements, the 
gross income or gross sales is entered at the top of the sheet under the head- 
ing and offsetting charges are deducted. These deductions should be so 
classified as to bring out clearly the effect of each such classification upon 
the final result shown at the bottom of the statement. To give emphasis 
to the effect of each item or class, percentages should be shown to the right 
of the money columns. 

If the detail required to show clearly the effect of an item, or group of 
items, is voluminous, it may be given in a subsidiary schedule or statement, 
the total of which will support the amount entered on the major statement. 
Thus, an analysis of sales by departments or commodities, or cost of goods 
manufactured, may be submitted on supporting schedules. 

The proper technical construction for the auditor’s financial report is: 

. Letter of Presentation 

. Balance Sheet (as an exhibit) 

. Surplus (as an exhibit) 

Statement of Income and Profit and Loss for the Period (as an exhibit) 
Supporting Schedules 


oORWNE 
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Mr. Ralph Rockhorn, President, 
The Famous Rockhorn Company, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 
In accordance with your instructions, we have audited the books and records 
of your Company for the six months ended June 30, 1923, and submit the following: 
EXHIBITS 
A Balance Sheet—June 30, 1923 
B Statement of Income and Profit and Loss for the six months’ period ended 
June 30, 1923 


Cash—$9,000.00 
We verified the cash on hand by actual count and the cash on deposit by certifi- 
cates from the depositories. 


Notes Receivable—Trade—$500.00 4 = 
The notes receivable, which we verified by inspection, were all made by the 
F. F. Stores, Inc., New York, and were as follows: 


Dated Due Interest Amount 
Jan. 23, 1922 July 23, 1923 6% $150.00 
Jan. 23, 1922 Jan. 23, 1924 6% 150.00 
Jan. 23, 1922 July 23, 1924 6% 200.00 


$500.00 

Accounts Receivable—$26,700.00 SS 

We scheduled and classified the open balances which appeared in the customers 
ledger at June 30, 1923. The following is a summary: 


‘ Age Amount 
30 days and under $25,053.39 
30 to 60 days 

60 to 90 days 

Over 90 days 


$26,700.00 


After discussing the delinquent accounts with you, we believe you are correct 
in considering them all good and collectible. 

Sundry credit balances appearing in the accounts receivable we have shown as 
accounts payable on the balance sheet. 
Inventories—$32,300.00 

This total is the result of the physical count at June 30, 1923, made at our 
direction and under our supervision. This figure is verified by your costs and 
book inventories, and you have certified it to us as representing the correct amount 
of merchandise and supplies on hand, valued at cost or market, whichever is lower. 

‘We have checked al] additions and tested extensions and prices. 


Notes Receivable—Blank Manufacturing Company—$32,500.00 


These notes are of an associated company located in Newark, New Jersey, as 
follows: 


Dated Due Interest Amount 
Aug. 30, 1922 On Demand 6% $ 8,000.00 . 
Oct. 10, 1922 On Demand 14,500.00 . 
Nov. 29, 1922 On Demand 5,000.00 
June 10, 1923 On Demand 5,000.00 


$32,500.00 


Form 5a. Form of 
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Investments: 
Second Mortgage on Real Estate—$2,000.00 
This mortgage is dated April 29, 1920, and was due April 29, 1923. The original 
amount, $5,000.00, has been reduced to $2,000.00 and bears interest at the rate 
of 6% per annum. 
Blank Manufacturing Company Stock—$32,000.00 
This stock is shown at cost and is represented by: 


216 shares Preferred Stock, and. 
243 shares Common Stock. 


Net Cash Surrender Value of Life Insurance Policy—$800.00 
The cash surrender value of the insurance policy carried on the life of Mr. 
Ralph Rockhorn, President, is stated in a letter of the Associate Actuary of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


$8,700.00 


leaving a net cash surrender value of 
Fixed Assets: 
Machinery and Equipment—$97,000.00 
This account shows an increase of $5,000.00 during the six months’ period. 
We examined vouchers supporting additions to this account, all of which appear 
to be proper charges thereto. 
Accounts Payable—$21,200.00 
We examined transactions subsequent to June 30, 1923, to satisfy ourselves that 
all the liabilities of the Company at that date had been entered upon the books, and 
you have certified to us that all the known liabilities at June.30, 1923, were recorded 
upon the books of account prior to that date or made known to our representative. 
7%—10-Year Gold Debenture Bonds, Due March 15, 1933 
(Authorized $100,000.00) 
Issued—$4,600.00 
The Central Union Trust Company, Trustee, has certified to us that they held 
unissued bonds amounting 
$ 94,000.00 
and we inspected unissued bonds in the pos- 
session of the Company amounting to 


Total Unissued $ 95,400.00 
leaving a balance, representing issued bonds of 4,600.00 


Total Authorized $100,000.00 


Employees’ Subscriptions—$6,500.00 

This amount represents payments on bond subscriptions by employees of the 

Company. , 
* * * 

Subject to the foregoing comments, we certify that the attached Balance Sheet 
and Statement of Income and Profit and Loss correctly present the financial con- 
dition of The Famous Rockhorn Company at June 30, 1923, and the result of 
operations for the six months’ period then ended, respectively, and are in agree- 
ment with the books. 

Yours very truly, 


Certified Public Accountants. 


Accountant’s Report 
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If there have been items affecting the Surplus Account so that a clear 
presentation of such changes cannot readily be made on the Balance Sheet, 
prepare a separate exhibit of Surplus to follow the Balance Sheet exhibit 
and to which the end figure of the Statement of Income and Profit and Loss 
would be carried. 

COMMENTS.—It may be stated as a fact that the most competent 
reports often have the fewest comments. Too often, comments and quali- 
fications are called for because the report writer finds when reviewing the 
working papers that the examination was either shrewdly limited by the client, 


THE FAMOUS ROCE 


BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
Cash on) Hand'‘and'in’ Bank’.2% 0.25. ceases cee $ 9,000.00 
Notes Receivable—Trade............0eceeeceee 500.00 
Customers’ Accounts Receivable..............-- 26,700.00 
InterestReceivable tive. hans. ts ad wre woe ere oie 100.00 
Due from, Hmployees' wise dhe deniek coder anes 300.00 
Inventories: 
RawsMlatoriale Mk percre = catetar scerebiee $11,300.00 
Hinished!:Goods: «t.mce shank cawak 6,000.00 
Supplies. .ckr Wetders eke ce ene os 15,000.00 32,300.00 
obailivanns tevsichne.. cincie vw cel aver Ota ea oe $ 68,900.00 
Notes Receivable—Blank Manufacturing Com- 
PRI a sio.5- Soxts so :4s5i Glave Cesieel Gt Wea eos ahem eter emiertie eis 32,500.00 
TotslCurrent Assebte acs ste 'vise cease sremicia cote oul ee $101,400.00 
Investments: 
Blank Manufacturing Company Stock. ......... $ 32,000.00 
Second Mortgage on Real Hstate............... 2,000.00 
Net Cash Surrender Value of Life Insurance 
LETTS Cyrene nea AR i mPa ei e-em eli itd 800.00 34,800.00 
Fixed Assets: 
Machineryand, Equipment’. .... .< os. .0s.c0enewe $ 97,000.00 
Delivery Mat MeNteect ck cna ceric cierto 4,800.00 
$101,800.00 
Less: Reserve for Depreciation................ 9,300.00 
otal "Bixed Assebsr. metre ce ccceicits cee ieee eee 92,500.00 
Deferred Charges: 
Pnpurance-Wnexpired:..- vey Mrmte es. ois oe he re 3,600.00 
Traveling bxpense Advancestacneneie sams cao caies «ohioeeton ee 100.00 
$232,400.00 
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the instruction outline was not complete, or, and most frequently, the 
accountant in charge left some unfinished matters and failed to trace to a 
conclusion some involved transaction. 

The detail, or lack of detail, employed by the auditor in preparing the 
report depends to some extent upon the wishes of the client. A certified 
statement of- financial position, with or without a statement of operations 
for the period covered, may be all that is required or desired, with a mini- 
mum of comment or qualification; while, on the other hand, full comment 
upon each item on the balance sheet and the operating statement may be 


EXHIBIT A 
HORN COMPANY 


JU NE #30) 216972) 3 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
ACCOUNTS PAY ADIEl Mle.) ters: oulotatat sy otsteterata ssi rte. sae $ 21,200.00 
Accrued Interest on Bonds and Notes........... 400.00 
RotaM@urrent Liabilities rc. a-...pswis,« onesie ove dno) atanerausiens --- $ 21,600.00 


7% 10-Year Gold Debenture Bonds Due 
March 15, 1933 (Authorized $100,000.00) : 
TESTU lee acngcas CRORE RE RRR cele eee RATIO Or ean $ 4,600.00 
Employees’ Subscriptions. :...%.. 00.5072 s o's 6,500.00 11,100.00 


Capital Stock: 
Common Stock: 
Issued and Outstanding—1880 


shares—no par value.......... $185,000.00 
Less: Due on Subscriptions from 
IB apl Oy. estas fe dara oleagaececssasace 2,200.00 $182,800.00 
Surplus, June 30, 1923 (Exhibit B)............... 16,900.00 199,700.00 


$232,400.00 


Accountant’s Report—Continued 
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Boxe) Bal ta 
THE FAMOUS ROCKHORN COMPANY 


Statement of Income and Profit and Loss 


For Six Months’ Period Ended June 30, 1923 


Deductions from Sales: 
Trade Discounts 
Freight Outward 


00 
00 
$ 72,300.00 
00 


DRT ERS SSIES RE Nea Br Ee on a $242,200. 100.00 
Cost of Goods Sold: 
var wir Viv Gerri alin) OMe PIM poicaycaciesa ca Sane yekovece ys sya anes .... $111,000.00 
Merchandise IubCRASEd .).c.< sie.s. cre slot bas eiectn biol Spewgnig hasan 2,800.00 
\ CAL DE aiiae cai Desi MARA otal See RO tesa ee ae Ss a, SORES 39,800.00 
PES CIEE SOR Aa. Ree ee Rarer aera ome Mea A east coe Parra le% lala lee lathe Paseire dante 16,700.00 
iIMeanutvoturinee BRpense. Wt Us Nr kek lbw eile me erare es ea 8,300.00 
ROMPARS 055 i vase es ive kos aware OE SO eS Oe 1,700.00 
Depreciation—Machinery and Equipment............. 4,300.00 
BIOGEN es 1, ver RO ters a crave teers ater te a rive) «aki arcesneut srs eee $184,600.00 76.22 
GrossePronte.. Pare e Perec k se te eR i ecilosek eee eee cae $ 57,600.00 23.78 
Selling Expenses: 
RAMENGIRINE LITA VORE. cok cos tate ert O me eo etce $ 8,500.00 
Croyr Selling Hixpenke. os sec onleleinss oe eee eee 7,200.00 
Country Sellitte. Bapenses. CFU SEB. 6 cc.cisererers oardarw's Oe 2,600.00 
Handlingand-shippin gn cioeonnieartares « oh meu yee eee 2,200.00 
AACEEUISINIR: Lab CER. «1s age a daecs 1,900.00 
Depreciation—Delivery Equipment 300.00 
DRGs lhe Grout ERROR Nae ence bat ere ha a) Ee ee $ 22,700.00 9.37 


General and Administrative Expenses: 


ROUIAOEREMOONOTIOSs Sepierc ls GiOuoidae vicvis can ac manta $ 7,200.00 
OMicorSa lames ts mearete mck cinco sis a seamen come 1,900.00 
DSP AOC cerca ates Conte OWA Cire Sas eS Se kite er coe at OCR ET Ne 3,700.00 
ECON. reas omic aero niet ree en) wcenlt emt eto 1,900.00 
Stationery and Office Supplies....... ca ccceseevseces 500.00 
Aelephone: and) Pelepraph: nace. corsa «sree eign. cence 400.00 
Collentions@harges ae oe oc ckehah, wink, ce neni ne 100.00 
BUDS crip tions... cine ce ee ein er te Uae iin. cae 100.00 


Form 5c. Form of 


expected. In the majority of cases there is a middle point between these 
two extremes. The circumstances surrounding each engagement will serve 
as a guide to the experienced auditor. 

REPORT FORM ILLUSTRATED.—Form 5 is a report made for a manu- ° 
facturing and trading corporation after audit. It is to be submitted to the 
company’s bank and therefore calls for explanatory comments. 
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Box H- 1) Bil ee 

Page 2 
THE FAMOUS ROCKHORN COMPANY 
Statement of Income and Profit and Loss 


% of 
wt ; Sales 
General and Administrative Expenses: (Continued) 


$ 17,800.00 
Total Selling, General and Administrative Expenses.... $ 40,500.00 


Net Profit $ 17,100.00 


Other Income: 
Interest Received 
Rent 
Recovery of Bad Debts Previously Charged Off 
Cash Discounts Received 


Income Charges: 
Interest Paid 


Bad Debts Charged Off 
Cash Shortage 


Profit and Loss Credits: 
Excess provision during 1922 for Federal Income and 
Profits Tax 1,900. 


$ 17,800. 


Profit and Loss Charges: 
Adjustment of Inventory $ 1,700. 
Loss on Sale of Delivery Equipment 700 


$ 2,400. 


Profit for the Period % 15,400.00 
Surplus, January 1, 1923 1,500.00 


Surplus, June 30, 1923 (Exhibit A) $ 16,900.00 


Accountant’s Report—Continued 


Presentation here of other balance sheet and operating statement forms 
would tend to parallel and duplicate the very complete and satisfactory 
arrangements presented in Bell’s ‘‘ Accountants’ Reports” which also con- 
tains instruction and information valuable to all accountants who have the 
preparation of financial reports in hand. 

The accountant should consult other sections, such as those on ‘ Con- 
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solidations” and ‘‘Net Income and Surplus,’ for information of a special 
type which may be useful in preparation of statements of certain types. 


Filing Reports 


IN THE ACCOUNTANT’S OFFICE.—The method of filing report copies 
should be such as to enable one to locate any desired report at once. Two 
copies are frequently prepared for the accountant’s files, one to be filed with 
working papers supporting it, where it will always be at hand when referring 
to the papers. It is advantageous to number serially each file of working 
papers, cross-indexing to a loose-leaf or card alphabetical file. This method 
avoids frequent shifting of files which results from assigning a file number 
to each client and then filing all papers under such number. 

Where there are several folders for a client, each containing working 
papers and report copy covering a period, they may be labeled thus: 


Serial No. 297—The Famous Rockhorn Company—Audit Working Papers— 
5 Years Ended December 31, 1922. 

Serial No. 568—The Famous Rockhorn Company—Tax Investigation—15 
Years Ended December 31, 1922. 

Serial No. 603—The Famous Rockhorn Company—Audit Working Papers— 
Year Ended December 31, 1923. 


The alphabetical file for The Famous Rockhorn Co. shows that working 
papers have been filed under Serial Nos. 297, 568, and 603, and to what 
particular engagement each file relates. 

The second retained copy of report may be filed in a special ‘‘ Report File,” 
either alphabetically or numerically as outlined above. 


IN THE CLIENT’S OFFICE.—Many executives keep certain important 
papers near at hand for ready reference and the type of desk commonly 
used by them is fitted with a double-depth file drawer to take regular cor- 
respondence folders. Accountants’ reports, prepared on commercial letter- 
size paper, conveniently fit into such a file. Safe cabinets and safes are also 
frequently fitted with file drawers of either letter or legal size. Accountants’ 
reports should be filed in a safe place accessible only to the persons entitled 
to have them and available at all times when required. Reports covering 
different periods should be filed chronologically so that taken together they 
will give a complete history of the financial life of the business. 


Reports on Organization and Management 


CHARACTER OF REPORT.—Accountants are usually required to ren- 
der reports upon organization and management, by reason of engagements 
secured through: (1) prestige of their organization or certain of its mem- 
bers; or (2) recommendations previously made by them after an initial audit. 
In either event, the purpose remains the same and is defined by terms of 
the engagement, supplemented by such sanctioned variations as may be 
found necessary as investigation or survey develops. 

As with financial reports, it will be found, despite the tendency toward 
standardized organizations, methods, and accounting, that each engagement 
requires a report similar in principle but differing in essential respects. 

In general, it is the accountant’s aim so to organize the client’s methods 
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that economic facts are faithfully followed by the records, duplication of 
effort is eliminated, maximum results are obtained by direct procedure, and 
the whole enterprise will be co-ordinated and will function as an organiza- 
tion, not as a series of independent departments: 


METHOD OF PRESENTATION.—Methods by which the accountant’s 
findings may best be presented to the client depend upon the specific engage- 
ment and may be either analytic or synthetic. The second of these methods 
is the one most usually followed, and consists in tracing purchase orders 
through to cost of sales, and sales orders to cash receipts. The flow of goods 
is presented with the accompanying records and accounts. The books of 
original entry are described, their posting to charted accounts defined, and 
then periodic statements are illustrated and their preparation scheduled from 
the accounts provided. 

Supplementing the description of procedure, it is also usual to present 
organization charts comprehending the functions and duties of officers, de- 
partments, and individuals therein, together with a program of procedure 
to accomplish the results sought by the installation. 

The analytic method reverses the order of procedure described tor the 
synthetic method. The body of the report begins with the submission of 
the plan of general organization, and pursues the functions of the several 
economic phases of the business to their inception. 

The desire of executives to place the operations of their businesses upon a 
scientific budget basis has led to increased demands upon accountants for 
the rendition of these reports. 


CONDITIONS TO BE CONSIDERED.—Whenever accountants are 
engaged to install new methods for clients, it is necessary for them to con- 
duct a campaign of education with the client. However ready the client may 
be to accept suggestions, the finished work and its successful opération is 
contingent upon the thorough mastery by the client and his employees of 
the new methods to be followed. Illustrations should be so explicit that 
they permit of no misinterpretation. 

Overlapping of duties, duplication of work, lack of co-ordination, or 
merely general confusion in departments, are conditions often found. Fre- 
quently, these faults are a reflection of the management’s own personality. 
Reporting upon such conditions must be tactful but their elimination never- 
theless insured. Relations between clients and their accounting advisors 
should be upon such a professional plane that these errors in organization 
may be discussed during the installation and corrected at the source. 

Examination of client’s methods may show that overhead expenses are 
so high that the client is either making profits in spite of mismanagement 
or that the whole cause of losses is therein contained. It is frequently a 
difficult problem to convince the client that expenditures are being unnec- 
essarily made, and quite as difficult to persuade him to spend additional 
rooney to make money, but the accountant is bound to advise in relation 
to both conditions. 

Other faulty conditions frequently found are: 

Cost system not controlled by general books, but purely statistical. 
Interest on investment included in inventories. 

Obsolete stock carried along in inventories. 

. Unsuitable methods of applying overhead. 

Lost discounts on purchases. 

Discount on sales improperly allowed. 


SO Lie 
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| 


7. Freights not charged against vendors in accordance with purchase | 


terms. 
8. Over or under purchase of materials. 
9. Repairs not made, or repairs capitalized. 
0. Depreciation insufficient, excessive, or written off amount of assets, 
ete. 
CONTENT AND USE OF REPORT.—The chief consideration in render- 
ing a report upon organization and management is the use to be made of it. 


The report may be entirely advisory and suggest results hoped for, or it may | 


be drafted as a manual of procedure. If a report of recommendations, it 
will cover methods, routine accounts, management, and will outline required 
changes. 

Where the report is to be used as a manual, it is desirable, in the case of 
large organizations, to split it into a series, appropriate parts of which may 
be placed in the hands of respective department heads, while reports in their 
entirety would be prepared for administrative officers. In this case pro- 
cedure and contents of accounts, etc., will be presented in elaborate detail. 

Instructions for routing records, entering upon books of original entry, 
posting to general and subsidiary ledgers, etc., should be direct, terse, and 
explicit. The directions should set forth the exact and entire thought it is 
desired to convey. For instance, in posting the sales ledger from the sales 
book, the directions might be: ‘Currently post all sales invoices to the 
individual customers’ accounts, indexing with the sales invoice number, and 
noting upon the face of the account the car number of shipment.’’ Such 
instructions should be didactic, positive, and authoritative. 

In content, reports on organization and management should parallel 
economic phases of the particular business enterprise, either analytically 
or synthetically. The co-ordinated organization as a properly functioning 
‘unit lies at one end of the report and the inception of the various business 
activities at the other. Thence through the report the accountant must, 
by careful reasoning, clearly and consistently trace the methods, records, 
and accounts. ‘ 

In form the report must be so presented that, in spite of the wealth of 
detail it may contain, it is readily understood as a whole. Aids to this 
clarity are a prefixed index of contents, appropriate center and subsidiary 
side captions for the text, and graphics of organization, flow of materials 
and records, books of original entry, and charts of accounts. 


Examples of forms and statements introduced or recommended should be 
submitted with the text. 
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CLASSIFICATION 


DEVELOPMENT OF ACCOUNT CLASSIFICATION.—Until recently, 
the subject of account classification has received little attention. Prior to 
about 1890, business was largely local in character; margins of profit were 
large, and a simple set of accounts met most requirements. Use of the old- 
fashioned merchandise account was not abandoned by many large concerns 
until 10 years ago. Recently, competition has grown more keen and the 
business unit has increased in size and complexity, while manufacturers 
have begun to take an interest in costs. There has grown up an increasing 
demand for facts, particularly facts concerning quantities and values. The 
word efficiency has taken on a special significance. Under these conditions 
the simple system of accounts which answered requirements 25 years ago 
has given way to improved methods of collecting and reporting business and 
financial facts. 3 

Account Classification Stimulated by Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Work.—In this development of better reporting methods, the work of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has had a stimulating effect. The Com- 
mission published a classification of accounts for railroads which went into 
effect July, 1908; and while the first effort of the Commission met with 
criticism, its influence on private business was marked. The profession of 
accountancy was beginning to make its influence felt. In many instances, 
first audits of business organizations disclosed the need of more suitable 
classifications of accounts which led to engagements to install systems 
with their accompanying classifications of accounts. These systems have 
reduced the manual labor of future audits, and have furnished information 
which modern competitive conditions demand. 

Influence of Trade Associations.—Still later, trade associations inaugu- 
rated the movement for uniform systems of accounts. To some extent the 
motive of price regulation prompted this movement in many quarters 
because undesirable competition resulted from ignorance of costs, this in 
turn being due to poor systems of accounts. There exist today many sys- 
tems of.uniform classifications of accounts developed by trade associa- 
tions. 


Principles and Procedure 


FUNCTIONS OF CLASSIFICATIONS OF ACCOUNTS.—Classifications 
of accounts have two primary functions: They show the relationships of 
the facts of business in their proper proportion and perspective. They also 
provide means for testing the business organization. Many vital facts of 
business are disclosed by preparing a balance sheet and an income account 
based on a properly devised classification of accounts. Capital invested in a 
business, whether owned or borrowed, must be properly accounted for. 
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Financial genius and legal skill create conflicting interests in property; the 
balance sheet should disclose relationships existing between the business as 
an entity and outsiders. In addition, it must set forth the relationships of 
the interests as between themselves. Two or more legal interests may have 
equities at one and the same time in one piece of property. General and 
specific liens.must be distinguished. These may be called the external 
aspects of the balance sheet. 3 


INTERNAL ASPECTS OF BALANCE SHEETS.—On the other hand, 
we are also concerned with relationships which may be designated as the 
internal aspects of balance sheets. A large public utility, supplying elec- 
* tricity, may be required by law to show its total investment in prime movers, 
or transmission lines, or what not, in the aggregate; undoubtedly this is 
interesting and valuable information. The management is more concerned 
to know its total investment in any particular operating unit, so that rela- 
tionships between property and net income from operation may be traced 
more readily. Classifications which fail to provide for all relationships do 
not meet the requirements. In like manner, income accounts present their 
own special problems no less complicated in many instances. In one sense, 
income accounts may be said to be gauges of efficiency of management. All 
factors which produce income and which affect costs must receive proper 
expression in the accounts, so that fair and intelligent deductions and com- 
parisons may be made. On the other hand, some elements which influence 
the final result cannot be adequately or properly expressed in pecuniary 
terms, although unerringly reflected in the final result. These factors, 
usually intangible or psychological in character, render the most exacting 
classification of accounts of doubtful value as an index of efficiency under 
certain conditions. 

Business is concerned with physical as well as pecuniary relationships. 
The dollar is a fluctuating and unreliable instrument of measurement. In 
periods of rapidly changing price levels, the same physical facts may be 
reflected by varying monetary results in different periods. Differences 
must often be explained by reference to other fact relationships than those 
shown by the classification of accounts. For example, comparative state- 
ments as to cost of direct labor may be affected by climatic conditions, gen- 
eral unrest, labor conditions in other industries, or the ‘‘esprit de corps” 
within the organization. 


LIMITATIONS OF A CLASSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS MUST BE 
RECOGNIZED.—Important-as properly devised classifications of accounts 
are, one must not overlook fundamental limitations which surround the 
most perfect classifications. It is not enough to have proper classifications 
of accounts; there remains the necessity of applying other tests to the re- 
sults shown before definite and reliable conclusions may be safely drawn. 
Many practical situations arise within a given organization which often are 
purely matters of policy. Where this condition of affairs exists, the classi- 
fication must be devised to meet the special situation. In some cases, allo- 
cation of expenses when ascertained, is a matter of arbitrary decision on 
the part of the administration. Unfortunately, outside factors, such as 
income tax laws, have influenced practice on this point. So long as influ- 
ence of outside factors is permitted to control allocation of expense items, 
just so long will the limitations of scientific classification be manifested. 


PROCEDURE IN CLASSIFICATION WORK.—That a proper classi- 
fication of accounts may be prepared, it is necessary to survey the conditions 
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of a given business. Broadly speaking, there are two conditions under 
which classifications are prepared: the first, that of an entirely new venture 
just commencing operations; second, that of an existing organization. 

Taking up the latter condition first, one has here some basis for study. A 
complete analysis of operations of the undertaking is required. It may be 
helpful to remember that expenses may be classified in many ways, depend- 
ing on the purpose for which the classification is required. One should study 
the form of organization and control under which the particular business 
operates. The prime purpose is to locate responsibility, and responsibility 
depends upon the type of control which the organization employs in con- 
ducting its affairs. Often these factors are found to be as follows: produc- 
tion is in charge of one official or partner or manager; distribution or sales 
in charge of a second; financing in charge of a third. Under this scheme of 
operation, the classification of accounts should be devised so as to direct 
the attention of the management to ,the group of related expenses. An 
analysis of past operations discloses what the expenses have been under 
the several functional divisions. Accounts should be provided for each 
element of expense which past experience reveals as relatively important 
from the functional point of view. In determining whether or not a special 
account should be provided for any special element, consideration should 
be given to the following facts: (1) expenses tend to increase rather than 
to decrease; (2) relatively insignificant factors today may be vital factors 
next year; and (3) volume of business directly influences the importance of 
any special account. 

A perplexing problem faced in this work is the fact that scarcely any two 
businesses are exactly alike in all respects. There are differences in volume 
of business transacted, differences in personnel and management, differences 
in size and nature of operations. Manifestly, discrimination cannot be so 
carefully made in businesses where volume of business amounts to $50,000 
as where it is ten times as great. 


TENTATIVE CLASSIFICATIONS ADVISABLE.—Unless the system 
builder has had an unusually wide range of experience, it is probably better 
to attempt a tentative classification only at the outset. Experience will 
serve as a safe guide for future revisions. Moreover, the form of organiza- 
tion and control may often be changed as a result of facts disclosed by the 
tentative classification. Bearing in mind the pertinent local conditions, 
the procedure is in many cases somewhat as outlined below. 


PLANT AND EQUIPMENT CLASSIFICATION.—Present value of 
plant equipment must be ascertained. This should be arranged to show 
value of equipment employed in functional processes or departments. If 
this is done proper allocation of depreciation charges to product passing 
through the department may be provided for and, in addition, the management 
will be able to determine whether or not the proper balance has been pre- 
served in the investment in equipment for the several functions or processes. 
Repair costs naturally follow a similar classification. Any proposed expen- 
diture for new equipment must be justified in the light of the present in- 
vestment and needs of thé organization or the productive process. This 
method of procedure provides for a definite and effective control of the 
investment in equipment and proposed investments in additional equipment 
and, if properly arranged, permits of redistribution physically or statis- 
tically as occasion requires. It leads directly to the next step, namely, 
preparation of an annual budget for additional equipment, for repairs and 
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maintenance of present equipment, and for preparation of depreciation 
schedules and investment schedules for insurance purposes. 

MANUFACTURING EXPENSE CLASSIFICATION.—These expenses 
arise in production of the commodity or service offered for sale. No expenses 
should be included in this group which are not under direct control and 
influence of the production manager. While it would seem to be a simple 
matter to determine this, in practice many perplexing problems must be 
solved. In some cases, desire to obtain unit costs brings up problems in 
distribution of intradepartmental expenses and in allocation of indirect 
expense items. At least, the classification may provide for determination 
of those expenses which are direct in nature and about which there is no 
question, allowing for the separate showing of items about which some 
question may arise. Moreover, from year to year, as production changes, 
the importance of any one element may vary correspondingly. 

SELLING EXPENSE CLASSIFICATION.—There is usually less diffi- 
culty in working out a suitable classification for this class of expenses than 
in case of production expenses. This class includes all expenses incurred 
in marketing and distributing the product or service offered for sale, and it 
should not include items not under direct supervision and control of the 
responsible head of this division of the business. Subclassifications by ter- 
ritories or products are often desirable. Few undertakings are able to show 
what the marketing costs of any particular product are, and probably one 
of the greatest fields for future effort lies in the direction of marketing re- 
search. The expense classification provided for this group may depend 
upon the classification provided for the sales. The introduction of mechanical 
devices for the purpose of building up summaries of classes of goods or 
service sold as well as distribution by territories is often a valuable aid to 
management. 

FINANCIAL EXPENSE CLASSIFICATION.—In many businesses, ex- 
penses incurred in planning for the receipt and disbursement of funds, raising 
of money for capital purposes and other incidental elements of financing, 
are of large proportions. In some cases, one of the vice-presidents may have 
this special phase of the work in his sole charge and custody. Where there 
is a separate office to handle the finances, the expense classification should 
be devised to provide for their control. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE CLASSIFICATION.—These expenses 
comprise all expenses not provided for above. The detail with which these 
expenses should be classified depends upon a number of circumstances, but 
perhaps the principal element in determining whether or not a special ac- 
count shall be raised for any particular element is the amount of money 
involved. 

RELATION OF ACCOUNT CLASSIFICATION TO BUDGET-MAK- 
ING.—Use of the budget system is growing in business and a properly pre- 
pared and corrected budget is almost essential to a modern organization. 
Installation of a proper system of account classification is a preliminary to 

-scientific budget-making. Hence, while the classification serves to measure 
efficiency of management, it also paves the way for budget-making. Bud- 
gets imply the allocation of responsibility; on this account the preliminary 
study of the form of organization has been emphasized in preparation of a 
classification of accounts. 

OTHER EXPENSES.—In some instances, business organizations have 
expenses that do not fall within the above general classifications. They 
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may or may not be important; frequently these items fluctuate widely in 
amount and importance from year to year. The classification of accounts 
must provide for them, but owing to the uncertain nature of the items, no 
general provision can be made for them until they arise. 


ASSET AND LIABILITY CLASSIFICATIONS.—Reference has already 
been made to many of the factors which govern the preparation of a classi-~ 
fication of accounts for these items, exclusive of plant and property. It may 
be well, however, to refer again to the fact that while the plant and property 
classification by functions is essential, this may not furnish the necessary 
subdivision of the assets so as to show the various legal interests that may 
hold equities in the several units of property. More attention has been 
devoted to classification of property and equipment by functions or depart- 
ments than to classification by legal interests. The latter may or may not 
be of vital importance, but should be noted for its possible effect upon the 
financial statement to be submitted to investors or creditors. 


ACCOUNT CLASSIFICATION FOR NEW VENTURES.—tThe problem 
of providing suitable classifications for new businesses is more difficult. Tf 
the system builder has had experience in a similar undertaking, his experi- 
ence will afford useful suggestions. If he lacks this experience, careful study 
of the organization and processes is necessary. The imagination must often 
be drawn upon and the classification of accounts at the outset’must be of 
the most temporary character. The general outline discussed above should 
be followed in most cases. If the accountant can follow the transactions 
from month to month during the first year, the system of accounts provided 
at the outset may be extended as need develops. The accounts of the earlier 
months may be analyzed and redistributed to conform with the amended 
classification. At end of first year of operation, the classification of accounts 
should assume more definite form and scope. 


FUNDAMENTAL BASIS OF CLASSIFICATION.—The fundamental 
basis of classification consists in enumerating all the elements of assets, 
expenses, liabilities, and income. These elements must be carefully consid- 
ered for their possible effect and importance in the final results—the balance 
sheet and income account. This is the process of analysis. To avoid having 
too many accounts in the general ledger, it may be desirable to provide 
subsidiary ledgers in which to carry some of the detail accounts; especially 
if a cost system is contemplated. In the latter event, controlling expense 
accounts may be provided in the general ledger or in the cost ledger and 
detail accounts in subsidiary ledgers. Where the accounts are numerous 
by reason of the necessity of providing for details, expense controls are 
established for the purpose of grouping. This is the process of synthesis. 
As a rule, it is not possible to provide in advance for all accounts required. 


1 


Some may be regrouped or abandoned, if experience shows this to be desirable. — 


Certain accounts may have to be redistributed. Good classifications are 
not developed immediately. Tentative classifications must be studied and 
modified to suit the requirements of particular eases. This involves much 
study and experimentation. 


Symbolization 
USE OF SYMBOLS.—Two systems of account designation are commonly 


used—the mnemonic and the numeral systems. A third system sometimes 
employed is a combination of both. Under mnemonic systems, letters are 


{ 
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intended to remind the reader of the words for which they stand. Hence 
one symbol can mean but one thing at any one time. 

Each of the two systems has its advantages and disadvantages. The 
decimal or numeral system cannot be made mnemonic and so does not 
aid one to remember what the symbol stands for. In the second place, 
there are 26 letters in the alphabet as against 10 digits in the arabic system 
of notation. In practice, letters I, O, Q, and Z are usually omitted, because 
O, I, and Z are frequently taken for the numerals 0, 1, and 2, respectively, 
and the letter Q is difficult to make. If lower case as well as capital letters 
are used, there are 44 available characters under the mnemonic system. In 
designating factory operations, the addition of the small letter ‘‘g’’ is fre- 
quently employed to indicate words ending in ‘‘ing”’ thus, ‘Bg’? would be for 
boring and “ Dg”? for drilling. 

On the other hand, where tabulating devices are used, the mnemonic 
system is not advantageous, as these machines do not lend themselves to 
this system. The mnemonic system frequently requires the use of 6 or 7 
letters to designate a function or operation or piece of machinery, and thus 
the use of a key is as necessary under this method as it is under the numeral 
system. 


NUMERICAL SYSTEM.—The general ledger accounts are divided into 
nine fundamental groups, as follows: 


1 Asset Accounts (other than investments and prepaid items) 
2 Investments 

3 Prepaid Items 

4 Liabilities (other than accrued items) 

5 Accrued Items 

6 Valuation Reserves 

7 Capital and Surplus 

8 Income 

9 Expense Accounts 


Under this plan, these groups may be further subdivided into groups of 
nine. For example: 
1 ASSET ACCOUNTS 


11 Fixed Assets 11 Fixed Assets Continued 
111 Lanp 115 Tooxs 
1111 Plant land actually used 116 
in operations 117|Open numbers for further 
11111° Details’ in sub- 118/ accounts as needed. 
sidiary ledgers 119 
1112 Other land capital 12 Current Assets 
11121 Details in sub- 121 Casu In BANK 
sidiary ledgers 1211 First National Bank 
112 Lanp ImprovemMENTS 1212 Union Trust Company 
1121 Improvements on plant 122 Perry CasH 
land 123 Norms RECEIVABLE 
11211 Details in sub- 124 Accounts RECEIVABLE 
sidiary ledgers 125 INVENTORIES 
1122 Improvements on other 1251 Raw materials 
land capital 1252 Work in process 
11221 Details in sub- 1253 Goods in process 
sidiary ledgers 1254 Finished goods 
113 Buitpines 126 
(Subdivided to suit the 127(|Open numbers for further 
needs of the case) 128{ expansion. 


114 Macuinery 129 
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The foregoing serves to illustrate the method employed in designating 
the asset and liability accounts. The following illustrates the plan as it 
relates to expense accounts. Assume that account 93 is the control account 
for administration expense, and that account number 94 is the control ac- 
count for selling expense. The control accounts appear in the general ledger _ 
while details appear in cost ledgers: 


Administration Expense Accounts 3 


GENERAL Cost LEDGER 
LEDGER SUBDIVISIONS 


Administration Expense................. 93 
ADMINISTRATION SALARIES..........---.------ 931 
Hxcontive salaniessint “.Aageis2 sciseweekee eee 9311 
Clerks? salaried ct toatary. dao, vb ales see ee 9312 
Stenographers’ salaries)... 2... c<< 2am seins 9313 
Bookkeepers ‘Salaries. os toca ns ospisk es «ee vans 9314 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION EXPENSB......... re 932 
Stationery and office supplies...............- 9321 
Telephone and telegraph expense............ 9322 
POStALEM: Sr EG Wok, a Mee Men ole whe Ole ere cL ae 9323 
DCDTOCIAUIONS os. ccs ois u's te tapas ge ed aie sbae os 9324 
SUT RCE ee ee teen Rens cee Gao arcs a olde 0 ace 9325 
MEAXEG ae oe ce GOs ca eee ee mre 6 Ae os ey am eiets 9326 
Lifeé'insurance premiums Js). ..0.5.. so. 6 a0 ee 9327 
Executives’ traveling expenses.............-. 9328 
Directors uiees siesta. Sa oo ee etal ee 9329 
Donations,24 «em eswmars ben eis ig tocaks Oe oe as 9330 
hegall Expense o's ).5, ces ne as tans, eee eae 9331 
IPGNBIONS cain cts ctu cieretinesciasesae ere eitearie 9332 
Sabseriptions'and dues, ..... 40.222 2ccek ose 9333 
Welfare: Worko 7 a ek es tiene oe ee ae ee ee 9334 


Selling Expense Accounts 


GENERAL Cost LEDGER 
LEDGER SUBDIVISIONS 


Selling Expense strc. saa. ae 94 

SeLiing DEPARTMENTAL SALARIES............- 941 
Sales managers’ and salesmen’s salaries....... 9411 
Salesmen’s commission§. 0.0.60 00... + oe os 9412 
CISTEB (SAIATION ry, Ue a thesis tir eain ts gan Ao OTe fa _ 9413 
Stenograpners’ salaries. <3. once Came emo ce 9414 

IAD VERIDISING: or caisotert we te cota Meee Ren 942 

TRAVDEING HXPONSHS!. 2.5 eens cee tee eee 943 

SAMBRDS Sc richer tants Ain ae aia iecic sen ee 944 

STaBLE AND GARAGE AND R. R. Smpine Anp 
EQUIPMENT EXPENSES i050. e ccc cee eee 945 

WAREHOUSE, FINISHED STOCK................. 946 
TBD ON dees. PET tos. dads. a ico scenes ahemere 9461 
IVERCOTIBIS : EVE A. SRM Neneh orc core eiore eet ceets ora, oe ea 9462 
hight ohest;.andipower S5a..- .. oe eee eee 9463 
Maintenance and repairs.....'............... 9464 
WDEprecie tion My wis te Weeee Aken Seren cee ee 9465 
Taxes on finished stock and warehouse....... 9466 
Insurance on finished stock and warehouse.... 9467 

Freigarion DwatHERe s,s... scc% ce ose ee 947 

MIsceLLANEous SALES EXPENSE.............. 948 | 
Stationery and office supplies................ 9481 | 
Telephone and telegraph expense............ 9482 | 
Postagewentng., cee) eka ee ae 9483 
Depreciationawaies. «creda roe n es Seam 9484 


SPAXOR nase verte RPA SOs ie ers Ne siai Boeke 9485 
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GENERAL Cost LEDGER 
LrepcER SUBDIVISIONS 
ENSULAIICE errs oes eee ee ne ee ne 9486 
Light, heat, and’ power... 0702270. Shoe 9487 
Weelfaresworle runs ene eae ae dees 9488 
IRErivisHine ExPpensy is) bili swt. mies net) a: 949 


letters and numbers may be desirable. The following classification illus- ' 
trates the principle employed under this system: 


1 MANUFACTURING PLANT 


ConDENSED ACCOUNTS SUBACCOUNTS FuRTHER SUBDIVISIONS 
fa. LAND 1 Land—purchase price 
PRM AEEG 51 85 2 Se - /oncibs dye nto ancl agiiee 2 Land—grading and im- 
provements 
a. BUILDINGS 1 Buildings 
2 Buildings—grading end 
filling 
b. STRUCTURES Structures 


| oT al 


Water, drainage and sewer 
pipes (outside) 
Pee Buildings! s5)5) a. Ms.b:2 gerd wearer 3 Piping and electrical con- 
ductors (outside) 
. SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
. HATING AND VENTILAT- 


e 


Heating and ventilating 


ao 


ING, AND OTHER IN- 


2 Other inside piping and 


SIDE PIPING AND WIR- wiring 
ING 
a. MACHINERY 1 Machines 
2 Electrical apparatus 
3 Ovens and furnaces 
4 Power plant and equip- 
ment 
b. MacHINERY Founpa- 1 Foundation for machinery 
. TIONS AND INSTALLA- and apparatus 
Eo aacuimety and Loole tions Installation of machinery 
c. SPMI-DURABLE TOOLS Semi-durable tools 


AND INSTRUMENTS 


wnrebd 


Electrical equipment 
Molds, jigs, punches, dies 
and special toals 


4 Metal flasks 
Chae. a. PATTERNS 
. Patterns and Drawings.... 
4 8 b. Drawines 
a. Sure FxTuRES AND 
EQUIPMENT 
: : b. FuRNITURE AND AP- 
B res 
bade BEStGeeos PLIANCES IN Factrory 
Appliances. 2) ..5 05.9: 


OFFICE 


. Fire Prorecrive Ap- 


c 
PARATUS 
a, OTHER EQUIPMENT 1 Railway tracks and over- 
head equipment 
F. Other Equipment....... 2 Rolling stock 
3 Automobile and _ other 
conveyances 
a. BUILDING 
: b. MacuInERY AND TOOLS 
Sy Uatioished Biamty> -cy< ce. Furnirure, Fixtures, 


AND APPLIANCES 
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MNEMONIC SYMBOLS IN STORES ACCOUNTING.—The mnemonic 
system is sometimes used in stores accounting, a special symbol being as- 
signed to each kind of stores. This reduces the amount of writing required 
to make out requisitions. If the stores are arranged in the stockroom accord- 
ing to symbols, it makes for ease in locating them. In a large storeroom 
where the stores are of varying sizes, or of great variety, either the varying 
sizes of the stores require them to be arranged in other than the order indi- 
cated by the symbols, or their variety is such that their designation loses the 
mnemonic quality due to the uumber of letters required in consequence. 

Note.—For additional data on symbolization and classification consult 


the Index for headings of such subjects discussed elsewhere, and, in particular, 


the sections on ‘‘ Accounting Principles’ and ‘‘ Inventories.”’ 


Uniform Classifications 


Classifications of accounts have been devised by the following groups of industries: 
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American Association of Flint and Lime 
Glass Manufacturers 

American Bakers Association 

American Boiler Manufacturers Association 

American Drop Forging Institute 

American Face Brick Association 

American Foundrymen’s Association 

American Malleable Castings Association 

American Photo Engravers Association 

American Trade Spice Association 


American Washing Machine Manufac- 
turers Association 
Associated Knit Underwear Manufac- 


turers of America 

Associated Wooden Ware Manufacturers 

Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders Association 

Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation 

Box Board Manufacturers Association 

Bureau of Envelope Manufacturers of 
America 

Casket Manufacturers 
America 

Central Bureau of Dining Table Manufac- 
turers 

Conveyor Machinery Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation 

Engravographia 

Folding Box 
Association 

Grinding Wheel Manufacturers Association 
of United States and Canada 

Institute of American Meat Packers 

International Association of Electrotypers 

International Stamp Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation 

Laundryowners National Association 

Millwork Cost Information Bureau 

National Association of Box Manufacturers 

National Association of Brass Manufac- 
turers 

National Association of Chair Manufac- 
turers 

National Association of Corrugated and 
Fibre Box Manufacturers 


Association of 


Manufacturers National 


National Association of Employing Lithog 
raphers 

National Association of Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers 

National Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers 

National Association of Ice Industries 

National Association of Stove Manufac- 

tures 

National Association of Upholstered Furni- 
ture Manufacturers 

National Bottle Manufacturers Association 

National Coffee Roasters Association 

National Commercial Fixtures Manufac- 
turers Association 

National Confectioners Association of the 
United States 

National Council Lighting Fixtures Asso- 
ciation 

National Fertilizer Association 

National Lime Association 

National Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation 

National Paper Box Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation 

National Pickle Packers Association 

National Tent and Awning Manufacturers 

National Veneer and Panel Manufacturers 
Association 

News Print Service Bureau 

Optical Manufacturers Association 

Paint Manufacturers Association of the 
United States 

Portland Cement Association 

Power Piping Society 

Prepared Roofing Association 

Railway Car Manufacturers Association 

Steel Barrel] Manufacturers Association 

Sterling Silverware Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation 

Tanners Council of the U. S. A. 

United Typothetae Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 

Wirebound Box Manufacturers Association 
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Public Utilities Classifications! 


INVESTIGATION OF SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE.—In 1885 a 
Senate Select Committee was appointed to investigate interstate commerce 
in order to obtain information as a basis for interstate commerce legislation. 
Invitations were extended to all important organizations, corporations, and 
railroad commissions to express themselves. Circular letters containing 15 
specific questions designed to obtain full knowledge of the opinions of the 
parties concerned were sent out. Hearings were subsequently held in many 
commercial centers throughout the country. Regarding accounting of public 
utilities doing interstate commerce, the following question was put: ‘‘Should 
corporations engaged in interstate commerce be required to adopt a uniform 
system of accounts?’’ Of 30 parties interrogated, 21 favored a uniform 
system, 7 thought it might not be necessary, and only 2 considered it unwise 
and burdensome. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT.—This Act, passed in 1887, provided 
“that the commission is hereby authorized to require annual reports from 
all common carriers subject to the provisions of this act, to fix the time and 
prescribe the manner in which such reports shall be made, and to require 
from such carriers specific answers to all questions upon which the commis- 
sion may need information .... and that said commission may, within 
its discretion, for the purposes of this act, prescribe (if in the opinion of the 
commission it is practicable to prescribe such uniformity and method of 
keeping accounts) a period of time within which all common carriers subject 
to the provisions of this act shall have, as near as may be, a uniform system 
of accounts, and the manner in which such accounts shall be kept.” 


INTRODUCTION OF UNIFORM SYSTEMS OF ACCOUNTS.—Shortly 
after passage of the Act, circulars were issued (October, 1887) to all carriers, 
state commissions, and interested parties, inviting them to public sessions 
of the commission which were held at Washington, and experimental blanks 
were distributed. Much assistance was given the Commission in the way 
of suggestions and constructive criticism by the American Railways Account- 
ing Officers Association and the state commissions. In 1888 the first tenta- 
tive form was submitted to corporations subject to the act, to which ques- 
tions they were asked to reply. This was one of the first steps in bringing 
about uniformity of accounts of kindred corporations, and included the 
following questions: 


1. History of company - 17. Rentals paid 

2. Organization 18. General balance sheet 

3. Officers 19. Financial operations for year 

4. Property operated 20. Important changes during year 

5. Capital stock 21. Contracts, agreements, etc. 

6. Funded debt 22. Security for funded debt 

7. Floating and current liabilities 23. Employees and salaries 

8. Permanent improvement for year 24. Passenger, train, and mileage 

9. Cost of road and equipment 25. Freight, traffic movement (company’s 
10. Income account material excluded) 
11. Income account (for roads under lease 26. Description of equipment 

only) 27. Mileage of road operations (renewals 

12. Earnings from operation of rails and ties) 
13. Bonds owned 28. Consumption of fuel by locomotive 
14. Stock owned—miscellaneous income 29. Characteristics of road 
15. Operating expenses 30. Characteristics of road (continued) 
16. Operating expenses (continued) 31. Oath 


1 See also section on “Public Utilities.” 


| 
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1888, at Washington, co-operation with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was promised and a resolution was adopted at said convention to the 
effect that ‘‘it is the sense of this convention that a method of collecting — 
and publishing statistics, both as to time and matter, should be adopted.” | 
A committee, consisting of seven members, one each from five states, one 
interstate commerce representative, and the president of the Association of 
American Railways Accounting Officers, was appointed to revise forms of 
reports. | 

The second step in unifying the system of accounting was brought about ~ 
through the co-operation and suggestions of the Association of American 
Railways Accounting Officers. A subcommittee appointed by them to 
revise forms reported advisable certain changes, stating ‘‘that if these changes 
are adopted by the commission very many roads will be induced to adapt 
their accounts to that of the Interstate Commerce Form.” 


AMENDMENT OF ACT.—The Interstate Commerce Commission, after 
a few years of practical application of the law, soon found that the 20th 
section, dealing with reports and accounts, had to be made more drastic 
and penalties provided for transgressions. Recommendations were repeat- 
edly made to Congress by the Commission to amend that part of the Act 
in such way as to make its enforcement possible. A Bureau of Statistics and 
Accounts, to supervise the public utilities more closely and to bring about 
more easily a uniform system of accounts, was proposed. 

On June 29, 1906, the ‘Act to Regulate Interstate Commerce’ was 
amended to grant ample authority to prescribe a uniform system of accounts 
for railways and for other common carriers subject to the Act. It provided 
that ‘in case of failure or refusal on the part of any such carrier, receiver, 
or trustee to keep such accounts, records, and memoranda on the books 
and in the manner prescribed by the commission, or to submit such accounts, 
records, and memoranda as are kept to the inspection of the commission or any 
of its authorized agents or examiners, such carrier, receiver, or trustee shall 
forfeit to the United States the sum of five hundred dollars for each such 
offense and for each and every day of continuance of such offense, such for- 
feitures to be recoverable in the same manner as other forfeitures provided 
for in this act.” This enabled the Commission, first, to obtain accurate 
knowledge of intercorporate relations of the carriers and, secondly, to revise 
the various classifications of the operating expenses, and operating revenues, 
detailed accounting rates for which were issued June 3, 1907, as well as bal- 
ance sheet items, effective July 1, 1908. The amended laws, further, placed 
“express companies, sleeping-car companies, pipe lines, and electric lines 
under the jurisdiction of the Commission so far as they are interstate in 
character.” 


BUREAU OF STATISTICS AND ACCOUNTS.—On July 10, 1907, the 
Commission issued an order prescribing a form of monthly reports of earn- 
ings and expenses. These reports were published beginning July, 1908, and 
furnished a good barometer of business conditions. The Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and Accounts was established, with an organization of a Board of 
Examiners. On June 21, 1909, by order of the Commission, a revised classi- 
fication of expenditures for additions and betterments and a form of general 
balance sheet were published. By the Act of June 18, 1910, telegraph, 
telephone, and cable companies, so far as they did interstate commerce, were 
placed under jurisdiction of the Commission. In 1912 classifications of 
accounts for steam roads were included, together with classifications of oper- 


| 
At the convention of the state railway commissioners on Mar. 5, 6, and 7, 
| 
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ating revenues and operating expenses, expenditure for road and equipment, 
for additions and betterments, classification of revenues and expenses for 
outside operations, of locomotive-miles, car-miies and train-miles; a form 
of general balance sheet and statement of income and profit and loss were 
also in preparation. 

For electric railways and express companies a uniform classification of 
operating revenues and operating expenses, and a classification of expendi- 
tures for road and equipment was ready, and forms of a general balance 
sheet and statement of income and profit and loss were under consideration. 
For pipe lines, sleeping-car companies, telephone, telegraph companies, and 
carriers by water, orders for a uniform classification were issued May 31, 
1910. The Commerce Court enjoined the order temporarily on October 5, 
1911. On Apr. 1, 1912, however, the Supreme Court of the United States 
decided that “‘. . . . the uniform system of accounting prescribed and the 
report called for are such as it is within the power of the Commission to 
require under section 20.” 

After this decision of the Supreme Court, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission issued the classifications for carriers by water, effective Jan. 1, 1913, 
and July 1, 1913; for telephone companies, Jan. 1, 1913; and for telegraph 
companies, January, 1914. Further revisions of accounting classifications 
for steam railways, electric railways, and express companies were made 
effective July 1, 1914, the tendency of these revisions being in the direction 
of development rather than change in principle. The following table? shows 
progress made in bringing about uniformity of accounting for public utilities 
by issuing strict regulations for classification of accounts. 


EFFECTIVE 
Srbam Roaps DaTE 
Classification of Operating Revenues and Expenses......... July, lee 1944 


Classification of Operating Expenses Condensed............ 
Classification of Investment in Road and Equipment....... 
Classification of Train-miles, Locomotive-miles, and car- 
MEMOS. sed inc Me, Stk: EMR EYE EASE: SS ey. LER! HEL LE 
Classification of Income, Profit and Loss, and General Bal- 
AINCOLS UGOUENT iiiey Ail ARTs TALS, AALS RSE. SIA Sickest. Sie a 
Interpretations of Accounting Classifications.......,....... G 
Regulations to govern the Destruction of Records............ July 1, 1915 
Regulations to govern the Issuing and Recording of Passes, Jan. 1, 1912 


Evecrric Raiways 


Hiimatonm Sy stern Of A CCOUNLS  cpsuviny.leauiekd cums pyar) -ueuteeuela ened July 1, 1914 

Interpretations of Accounting Classifications............... July 157 1915 

Regulations to Govern the Destruction of Records......... May 1, 1913 
CARRIERS BY WATER 

Classification of Operating Expenses..............0.5.-4-- Jan: Oy) 19a 

Classification of Operating Revenues..............--.0+-- Y 

Horm of General Balance'Sheet (2.2 #220... oe: Jan. 1, 1913 


Classification of Expenditures for Real Property and Equip- 


LOTTE ee ee Meas On Ret a meena WA EME ac aha’ a) abe eNenazetal's 
Classification of Income, Profit and Loss Accounts......... 


Regulations to govern the Destruction of Records.......... 


2 Twenty-ninth Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 1915, Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1915, p. 42. 
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; EFFECTIVS 

: ExprRESS COMPANIES DaTE 
‘Gniform System of Accounts. +e. ss ee ne a eee eb July 1, 1914 
Interpretations of Accounting Classifications............... July 1, 1910 
Regulations to govern the Destruction of Records.......... July 1, 1915 

It is the present intention to revise the interpretations of 
accounting classifications and also to publish regulations 
to govern the issuing and recording of franks. 
Piege-LiINE COMPANIES 

Classification of Investment in Pipe Lines, Pipe-Line Oper- 

ating Revenues, and Pipe-Line Operating Expenses.... Jan. 1, 1915 
Regulations to govern the Destruction of Records.......... July 1, 1915 

This system of accounts to be completed by the issuance 
of a classification of income, profit and loss,.and general 
balance sheet accounts. 
SLEEPING-CAR COMPANIES 

Classification of Revenues and Expenses of Sleeping-Car and 

OthenOperationssia.<e.s demic mien sient cers eke = ohewors July 1, 1912 
Regulations to govern the Destruction of Records.......... Oct. 1, 1912 

TELEPHONE COMPANIES 
Uniform System of Accounts (Classes A and B)............ Jan. 1, 1913 
Wnitorm system of Accounts (Class ©). .....-..essss-8s< Jan. 1, ¥915 
Regulations to govern the Destruction of Records.......... Feb. 1, 1914 
TELEGRAPH AND CABLE COMPANIES 

iintionmroyvstem Of ACGOUD tS... ae kee sae eee tiene Cee eeL Jan. 1, 1914 
Regulations to govern the Destruction of Records.......... Feb. 1, 1914 


Until the year 1916, the annual reports, except for telephone companies 
and carriers by water, covered a period ending June 30. On Nov. 24, 1916, 
however, the Commission ordered the period changed to Dee. 31. In 1918 
transportation carriers by the act passed Mar. 21, 1918, were temporarily 
put under Federal control with ample enlargement of accounting staff of 
the Commission. Federal Control was exercised over transportation carriers 
until Mar. 1, 1920, whence they were returned to private ownership with a 
certain income guaranteed by the government for six months; on Sept. 1, 
1920, they finally were again privately operated, with no guaranty but with 
public regulation. 


STATE REGULATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES.—The State of New 
York supervised public utility corporations in a general way by legislative 
acts as early as 1855. It was not until 1907, however, that effective super- 
vision over public utilities was exercised. ‘‘ The Public Service Commission 
Law was originally enacted as chapter 429 of the laws of 1907, which became 
alaw June 6, 1907, and took effect July 1, 1907. It was made Ch. 48 
of the Consolidated Laws by Ch. 480 of the laws of 1910, in effect June 
14, 1910."" A uniform system of accounts was established by Art. III, 
Sec. 52, of the Public Service Law, which prescribed that ‘‘each commission 
may, whenever it deems advisable, establish a system of accounts to be 
used by railroad and street railway corporations or other common carriers 
which are subject to its supervision, or may classify the said corporations 
and other carriers and prescribe the manner in which such accounts should 
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be kept. .... The system of accounts established by the commission 
and the forms of accounts, records and memoranda prescribed by it as pro- 
vided above shall conform in case of railroad corporations as nearly as may 
be to those from time to time established and prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the provisions of the act of Congress entitled 
‘An Act to Régulate Commerce’ approved Feb. 4, 1887, and the acts amend- 
atory thereof or supplementary thereto. .... Where the commission 
has prescribed the form of accounts, records or memoranda to be kept by 
such corporations it shall be unlawful for them to keep any other accounts, 
records or memoranda than those prescribed or those prescribed by or under 
authority of the United States.” 

Comparison of I. C. C. Regulations with Those of P. S. C. of New York.— 
Accounts of railroad and street railway corporations are largely modeled 
after those of the Interstate Commerce Commission. A uniform system of 
accounts for such corporations was prescribed by the Public Service Com- 
mission, Second District, on Aug. 20, 1918, to go into effect after Jan. 1, 
1919. In most cases where the classification of these accounts differs from 
those prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the differences 
are merely subdivisions of the latter. Corporations in New York subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, must nevertheless (for the Public 
Service Commission of New York) set up subaccounts under each of the 
operating expense accounts listed in the groups ‘‘ Way and Structures”’ and 
““Power,”’ to cover any charges that may be made to operating expenses for 
retirement of losses (realized depreciation) not covered by reserves. In 
the classification of the Interstate Commerce Commission such losses are 
charged to the proper maintenance accounts in case of retirements of way 
and structures, and of power plant, buildings, and equipment; other equip- 
ment retired, however, is charged to the account ‘‘ Equipment Retired.” 
The state classification requires the above charges to be charged to accounts 
“Way and Structures Retired’’ and ‘‘ Power Plant, Buildings, and Equip- 
ment Retired.” c 

All commissions, however, whether federal or state, require of public 
utility corporations that definite provision should be made for depreciation 
of fixed assets. The practice is generally followed to keep the plant value 
at original cost and to set up reserves for depreciation sufficient to offset 
depreciation. Intangible assets are generally not recognized, unless actual 
payments have been made for the same. On the other hand, one instance 
may be cited in which the interpretation of accounts slightly differs. The 
expense ‘‘ Discount on Bonds”’ in the classification of the Wisconsin Commis- 
sion appears as a portion of property cost, whereas in the classification of 
the New York Commission it appears as an item of ‘‘ Unamortized Debt 
Discount Expense.”’ 

Electrical and Gas Corporations.—Electrical corporations were ordered to 
establish a uniform system of accounts by the Public Service Commission 
of New York on Oct. 21, 1908, the order stating that ‘‘on and after 
Jan. 1, 1909, every electrical corporation shall keep upon its books the 
accounts prescribed . ... so far as the said accounts are pertinent to the 
facts and circumstances of said corporations.’’ A pamphlet containing oper- 
ating revenue and operating expense accounts and balance sheet accounts, 
with information and instructions, was issued as of Oct. 21, 1908, and 
copies forwarded to all such corporations. 

On Dec. 16, 1908, the Public Service Commission of New York ordered 
all gas corporations to keep their accounts in form prescribed by the Com- 
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mission. The general scheme of accounts issued was similar to that of the 
electrical companies and pamphlets with full classification and information 
were sent to such gas corporations. 

Telephone Companies.—The laws of the State of New York (Ch. 673, of 
the Laws of 1910, Sec. 95, p. 2) provide that ‘“‘the commission may estab- 
lish a system of accounts to be used by telegraph corporations and tele- 
phone corporations, which are subject to its jurisdiction, and are required 
to make annual reports to it or classify the said corporations, and prescribe 
a system of accounts for each class and may prescribe the manner in which 
such accounts shall be kept.’’ On Nov. 13, 1911, the Public Service Commis- 
sion ordered that a uniform system of accounts be adopted such as prescribed 
by the Commission, and that a copy of such uniform system of accounts for 
telephone corporations be sent to every such corporation in this state. 
The telephone companies were further required to keep their accounts in 
conformity with these orders and printed instructions not later than and 
after Jan. 1, 1912. 

Massachusetts.—Public utility corporations in Massachusetts have been 
under control of that state since 1857 and specific legislation has been en- 
acted affecting the system of accounts of certain public utility corporations. 

Railroad and Street Railways.—Acts of 1876, Massachusetts (Ch. 185, 
Sec. 1), provided that ‘‘the board of railroad commissioners shall before 
the first day of September, 1876, prescribe a system upon which the books 
and accounts of corporations operating railroads, or street railways, shall 
be kept in a uniform manner.’’ With respect to forms of arnual returns 
and changes in such returns, the Acts of 1906 (Ch. 463, Sec. 20) provide 
that ‘‘the board shall prescribe the form for the annual returns to be made 
by railroad corporations and street railway companies may, from time to 
time, make changes and additions in such forms, and shall give to the cor- 
porations and companies one year’s notice of any changes or additions which 
require an alteration in the method or form of keeping their accounts.” 
The Acts of 1913 (Ch. 784, Sec. 12) specify that ‘‘ the commission may from 
time to time establish and prescribe a system of forms of accounts to be 
used by the common carriers subject to its supervision, or may classify the 
said common carriers and prescribe a system of forms of accounts for each 
class. The accounts of all such common carriers shall be kept in accordance 
with the forms prescribed. The commission may also in its discretion pre- 
scribe the forms of records and memoranda to be kept by such common 
carriers. The forms of accounts established by the commission and the 
forms of records and memoranda prescribed by it shall conform as nearly 
as may be to the similar forms from time to time established and prescribed 
by the interstate commerce commission.’”’ For the above utilities the annual 
reports and classification of accounts are the same as prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Gas and Electric Companies.—For gas and electric companies, acts gov- 
erning accounts were passed in Massachusetts in 1886 and 1887, respec- 
tively. The Acts of 1886 (Ch. 346, Sec. 2) provide that ‘‘Commencing on 
the first day of July in the year 1886 every company engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of gas shall keep its books and accounts in a form to be 
prescribed by the board of gas commissioners.’’ In 1887 (Ch: 382, Sec. 2, 
of the Acts of 1887) the foregoing provision for gas companies was extended 
to include electric light companies. By legislative mcasure (Ch. 164 of the 
General Laws, Sec. 83) it was further enacted that ‘‘ gas and electric com- 
panies and manufacturing companies and persons engaged in the manufac- 
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ture and sale or distribution and sale of gas or electricity shall annually, 
on or before such date as the department fixes, make to the department, in 
a form prescribed by it, a return for the year ending on such date as the 
department may from time to time require, signed and sworn to by the presi- 
dent and treasurer and a majority of the directors, of the amount of their 
authorized capital, their indebtedness and financial condition, on the said 
date, their income and expenses during the preceding year, their dividends 
paid and declared, a list of the names of all their salaried officers and the 
amount of the salary paid to each, and the balance sheet of their accounts 
as of said date.”’ 
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SECTION 10 


VALUATION 


PURPOSES OF VALUATIONS.—Valuation principles apply to all balan 
sheets, but aside from the process of interpretation of balance sheet items fo 
routine purposes, valuations are madeé for the fellowing purposes: 


1. Rate regulation of public utilities. 

2. Purchase and sale. 

3. Adjustment of fire losses. 

4. Liquidation, as in bankruptcy and voluntary dissolutions. 
5. Taxation. 


VALUE.—The term ‘‘value”’ is interpreted in many ways. The director 0 
the Valuation Bureau of the Interstate Commerce Commission states that tc 
arrive at ‘‘fair value’ it is necessary to marshal every fact obtainable with 
respect to the present condition and the past history of our railways. The 
concept ‘‘value’’ is usually qualified by the addition of a descriptive term, as 
“fair value,” ‘‘service value,’”’ ‘‘exchange value,’’ ‘‘going value,’ ‘‘marker 
value,”’ ‘‘physical value,”’ ete. By value economists usually mean “exchange 
value,’ but no single abstract concept can ordinarily be applied to the practica 
problems with which the accountant deals. In a rate case Chairman Stevens 
of the New York Public Service Commission, Second District, states that value 
in exchange is not the proper basis in a rate case because it depends upon the 
rate. ‘‘To base the rate upon the exchange value would be generally merely 
to continue the rate, and it would absolutely continue it so far as the value is 
dependent upon the rate. If the change in rate affects the net income, it changes 
the exchange value; and if there be no change in exchange value there can be na: 
change in rate.” ; 

Kester. enumerates the following kinds of value: 


1. Cost value. 

2. Market value. 

3. Sales price value. ; 
4. Reproduction cost value. 

5. Serap, salvage, junk, or break-up value. 

6. Service value. 

7. Present or depreciated value. 

8 

9 
10 


‘ 


. Tangible or physical value. 

. Intangible value. 

. Earning value or earnings—capitalized value. 
11. Liquidation or forced-sale value. 

RELATION OF VALUATION TO ACCOUNTING.—The apparently exaci 
results secured by double-entry methods are modified to a greater or less extent 
by the valuation factor. In any valuation there is always an element of erro 
present, that is, a valuation is merely an estimate, and actual value, in man) 
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instances, is what the assets turn out to be worth as factors in production of 
salable products, which is difficult or impossible to forecast. However, as long 
as valuations are carried out on uniform principles, the results are not affected 
so far as value for comparative purposes is concerned. It is for this reason that 
in some cases it is desirable to avoid current market fluctuations in making 
valuations. E: G. Prettyman,! writing on farm accounting, describes these 
bases as follows: , 

There are two systems of valuations either 0° which can legitimately be followed. 
The first, and, in my opinion, the wisest method is that of keeping the value of all crops 
and stock at a uniform level which would usually represent their cost or value when the 
farmer entered, and which would, in most cases, be what is now known as pre-war value. 
So long as the valuation is uniformly maintained at this level, any sales at a higher or 
lower figure afford an accurate comparison from which profit or loss can be deduced, 
either for the farmer’s own information or for income tax purposes. Also any profit 
or loss arrived at in this way practically coincides with the actual cash profit or loss, 
as a result of which income tax only becomes payable when there is actual profit, and 
when there is an actual loss a rebate is obtained. 

The other system is equally correct and perhaps more orthodox in principle, but is 
not, 1m my opinion, so satisfactory. It is to prepare the valuation annually according 
to the prices ruling at the moment. A valuation so made is liable to the errors referred 
to above, although the first of them is reduced to a minimum; but, for the reasons given, 
I am of opinion that this advantage in no way compensates for the loss of uniformity. 
A valuation prepared on this basis brings into account for income tax purposes any 
increase or decrease in the value of stock and crops, including those which are not sold 
but remain permanently or are consumed on the farm. This tends to inflate profits at 
a time of rising prices and to accentuate losses when prices are falling; these profits or 
losses may never materialize, although they would become a reality in any accounting 
year during which the farmer quitted his holding, but this does not affect the argument, 
as the subjects valued would then be converted into actual cash and would be accounted 
for accordingly. 


VALUE vs. COST.—Some writers see a close relation between cost and value, 
but in valuations for rate purposes other considerations than cost are involved. 
As a result, various valuation theories have been evolved. No court assumes 
that cost as shown by cost of property account in the balance sheet represents 
fair present value or even money actually invested. Abandonments, improve- 
ments, consolidation, and reorganizations, issue of securities at other than par 
value, and so on, make such an assumption untenable. 

In general, the various valuation theories which have been evolved represent 
modifications of the original cost theory and the cost of reproduction new theory. 
Owing to recent price tendencies, the former is favorable to the public, the 
latter to the utilities. As a result, the earlier tendency to emphasize original 
cost has been displaced by a tendency to emphasize cost of reproduction, due 
weight being given to local circumstances. 


VALUATION AFFECTED BY PURPOSE.—It is generally conceded 
that the method of treating intangible elements in valuations should vary 
with the purpose of the valuation. A valuation for rate-making or sale may be 
higher than one for purposes of security issue or taxation. Sometimes the 
cost of physical property should be excluded in making valuations for taxation, 
because such cost is in itself a form of tax. Paving is an illustration. Donated 
property may be included for purchase or taxation, but be excluded in fixing 
rates. Sometimes items are included to which a company does not possess a 
legal title, as where pavement and piping are altered when a railroad is con- 
structed through a City. 


1 The Accountant, Feb. 10, 1923, p. 237. 
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VALUATION FOR TAXATION vs. VALUATION FOR RATES.—Com- | 
missioner Wood, of the Indiana Railroad Commission, says: { 

With reference to taxation values in the State of Indiana, we hold that this is not } 
the value upon which the carriers can claim a rate. We hold that they are entitled 
to earn and pay to the State whatever assessment is made against them, no matter on | 
what method the assessment may be made, and that the amount paid must be allowed » 
to them just as the cost of operation is allowed to them, but on the other hand, the tax- } 
ation value is not the value upon which to base the rate, but the rate must be based 
upon the amount which they have invested, and not otherwise.” 

Some cases hold value for rate purposes and value for condemnation or 
purchase to be the same. In one case? it was said: 

It is true that this was a condemnation proceeding, and the question was to deter- 
mine what was just compensation for the appropriation of corporate property toa 
public use, while the case before this court relates to the fixing of water rates which shall | 
be a just compensation for the appropriation of complainant’s property to a public use. 
It is not perceived that there is any difference in the principles applicable to the two 
case’, and this appears to have been the view of the Supreme Court in San Diego Water * 
Co. v. San Dieégo.4 

VALUATION FOR RATES AND PURCHASE vs. VALUATION FOR 
CAPITALIZATION.—A close relation may exist between value for rates and 
for purchase on the one hand, and value for capitalization on the other. This is 

‘true when valuation for rates and purchase is based on cost. If valuation for: 
rates or purchase is based on reproduction cost, there is little similarity between. 
them. As nearly as possible, cost and value for purposes of capitalization should’ 
correspond. 

VALUATION FOR RATES vs. VALUATION FOR PURCHASE.—In: 
Fuhrmann v. Cataract Power & Conduit Co.,> it was stated that the difference? 
between value for rates and value for purchase is that in the former case th 
question is how much has been put into the property; in the latter, how much: 
can be gotten out of it. 

In Public Service Gas Co. v. Board of Public Utility Commissioners,® Judgee 
Swayze says: 


The two bases of valuation may properly be different, since upon a sale or condemna-:. 
tion the probability of an assured income and a continuance of the existing rates enterss 
into and affécts the exchange value; while in the case of a valuation for the purposes 
of fixing 4 rate, the question is what valuation and rate will tempt the investment ony 
capital, and to what éxtent existing rates may with justice be lowered. 


VALUATION FOR RATES vs. VALUATION FOR TAXATION.—That these: 
are not the same is the contention of the Supreme Court of the United States: 
in the Missouri Rate Cases.’ The New Hampshire Public Service Commission 
agrees: ‘ f 

. for the réasén that; in making assessments for purposes of taxation, elements: 
may properly be taken into consideration which are entitled to no weight in fixing a: 
valuation for rate purposes. For éxample, under the decision of the Supreme Court! 
of New Hampshire in thé cdse of Fitchburg R. R. v. Prescott,’ it is held that the franchise: 


Juoted in R. H. Whitten, Valuation of Public Service Corporations, Vol. I., p. 7. 
24 Fed. 574, 594-595. 

18 Cal. 556, 50 Pac. 633, 38 L. R. A. 460, decided Oct. 9, 1897. 

Py f Ci, 2d D. (N. Y.) 656, 
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of a corporation should be included in an assessment for the purposes of taxation. 
A franchise is a grant from the public, and it would seem clear that it ought not to be 
made the basis of charges against the public. 


It has been said that ‘‘ Value is meaningless unless made with reference to 
some particular object.” 

G. F. Swain, in his report to the Massachusetts joint board on validation of 
assets of New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., says: 


The treatment of depreciation, and of abandoned property in particular, should 
reasonably differ according to the purpose of the appraisal . ; 

If the object is to justify existing capital, or to serve as a basis for the issue of new 
securities, or to fix rates of service, it seems reasonably clear, however, that depreciation 
should not be allowed for. 

There is no inherent inconsistenev in using one method of valuation for tax purposes 
and another method for rate purposes. . . . Methods of ad valorem taxation must 
be worked out with an eye single to what is just and practicable in taxation, and 
methods of valuation for rate purposes must be worked out with an eye single to what 
is just and constitutional in rate-making. 


The above quotations represent the best thought on the subject. 


VALUATIONS FOR RATE-MAKING.—This is the basis of governmental 
regulation of utility companies. The question of rate regulation first came 
before the United States Supreme Court in the Granger Cases in 1876.2 Acts 
regulating rates were upheld on ground that property was affected with a public 
interest, that regulation of rates was a legislative function, and that the courts 
were powerless to prevent abuse of this function by the legislature. This doctrine 
was soon modified and later abandoned. In 1886, Chief Justice Waite said:!° 
“Tt is not inferred that this power of limitation or regulation is itself without 
limit. This power to regulate is not a power to destroy, and limitation is not. 
the equivalent of confiscation.’”’ Yet in 1888, Justice Gray said:!! ‘‘The court 
has no means, if it would under circumstances have the power, of determining 
that the rate of 3 cents a mile fixed by the legislature is unreasonable.” 
However, in 1890 the Supreme Court held}? that it necessarily rests within the 
jurisdiction of courts to determine the legality of a rate fixed by a legislature 
or by a commission. In 1898 it was definitely decided! that a ‘‘fair return” 


on “fair value” of property used in public service is the chief basis for deter- 


q 


mining reasonableness and constitutionality of rates charged. 

In Smyth v. Ames, the United States Supreme Court enumerated six things!4 
tO be considered in determining fair value. Among these were: “original cost of 
construction,’ ‘‘present as compared with original cost of construction,” and 
“sum required to meet operating expenses.’’ It was suggested that other than 
the six factors enumerated might require consideration. 


VALUATIONS FOR CAPITALIZATION.— Until recently, but little super- 
vision was exercised over issuance of securities by public service corporations. 
As aresult there have been instances of inflation and stock-watering. Investors 
have been at a loss to know what was the real equity behind their holdings. 


' Control of security issues is an outgrowth of rate control. 


Certain principles governing security issues have been developed. In general, 


994 U.S. 113. 

10116 U.S. 307, 331. 

11125 U.S. 680. 

122.134 U.S. 418. 

13 Smyth v. Ames, 169 U.S. 466. Sed 

14 See Saliers’ Depreciation, Principles and Applications, p. 48. 
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public utilities are not permitted to issue securities to obtain funds to con: | 
struct facilities not needed or which duplicate facilities already in use. If a; 
sale of securities is needed, the discount, if any, at which they are sold and the} 
manner in which funds secured from their sale are to be expended are prescribed. | 

Valuations for capitalization and issuance of securities are closely related} 
to the problems of depreciation and obsolescence.’ If public service commis-> 
sions are to have adequate control over security issues, they must also have> 
control over depreciation rates and the policy regarding obsolescence and inade- 
quacy. 

The Public Service Commission of New York, First District, ordered the New ° 
York Railways Co. to reserve 20% of its operating revenues for maintenance and | 
to reserve for depreciation what was not required for repairs and current upkeep - 
Its predecessor, the Metropolitan Street Railway Co., collapsed largely because * 
of failure to maintain property out of earnings. Renewals had been financed 
‘successively through bond issues which were so: pyramided that they placed 4+ 
great and disproportionate burden of fixed charges upon the company. The» 
New York Court of Appeals reversed the decision of the lower court on grounds s 
not of unreasonableness but because the law did not expressly grant to the Publie » 
Service Commission the control of financial policies of utilities. The naturai 
solution of the problem is legislation which grants rate-determining power to the: 
commissions. For a detailed discussion of valuations for capitalization, see: 
Chs. XVIII-XX of Saliers’ ‘‘ Depreciation, Principles and Applications.” 


VALUATIONS FOR TAXATION.—Rules governing tax valuations depend 
upon tax laws.. Fundamentally, such a valuation must be a valuation of real 
estate, a capitalization of net earnings which is equivalent to a going-concern: 
valuation, or else a franchise valuation made to determine the amount of a, 
.franchise tax. 

It is often admitted that tax values of physical property ought to be placed 
below capitalization values, to prevent overtaxation of tangible property. Ini 
St. Paul it was shown that tax values were about 60% of normal selling prices. i 

In 1900, in Michigan a valuation of railroads was made for taxation purposes... 
Reliance was placed upon estimates of appraisers and real estate experts. Toe 
cover special value of railroad lands, an increment was added to the resultss 
secured by the experts. Practice of applying multiples to railroad property) 
has since been followed frequently. In 1911, New Jersey made a valuation of! 
railroads for tax purposes, reliance being placed largely upon assessed values of! 
adjoining lands. An amount of 7% was added to represent administrative cost! 
and interest, but in making its final estimate of right-of-way values, the statec 
board doubled the values determined by the expert. | 


VALUATIONS FOR PURCHASE.—A utility property may be sold to ae 
city or to another corporation. A valuation to determine purchase price may, 
be necessary. Sometimes utilities operate under franchises providing for sale: 
to the municipality at expiration of a given period and under terms requiring at 
valuation of plant. Sometimes the franchise is an item in a valuation and inv 
such cases its cost only is an allowable item. ) 

Commissions and courts have tried to evolve principles governing such valua- 
tions. Thus Wisconsin Railroad Commission usually includes value of pave- 
ment over mains, although excluding it for rate purposes. The Supreme 
Judicial Court of Maine, in a municipal purchase case, says that ‘‘a fair rate— 
usually the prevailing rate—of interest upon the money invested in the plant 
during construction, and before completion, is as much a part of the cost of con+ 
struction as is the money itself which is expended for materials and labor,” 


j 
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Bases of Valuation of Utilities 


Certain more or less well-defined bases of valuation for rate-making, taxation, 
purchase, and capitalization have been established. So far as they relate to 
the valuation of public utilities, they may be said to have been formulated to 
protect property under the federal constitution. 


ACTUAL COST.—This will be considered as a basis of valuations for rate- 
making, capitalization, taxation, and purchase. 

1. Rate-making.—The term may mean total cost to date regardless of whe- 
ther all units purchased are in existence today, or it may mean merely original 
cost of existing units. Its use requires correct distinction between capital and 
income. If accounting records were kept without error, book value would indi- 
cate actual cost; but usually book value is not a dependable guide. Frequently 
the discrepancy between cost and value is so great that actual. cost does not 
greatly influence valuations. Until recently, in public utility valuations, the 
tendency has been to include in fair value accretions arising from natural com- 
munity growth, as well as those received in form of donations. Land gives rise 
to large discrepancies between cost and value where value means present market 
value or replacement value. In 1900, real estate of the Illinois Central, book 
value $200,000, was valued at $34,000,000. In 1894, the United States Supreme 
Court found actual cost greater than reproduction cost, but held that this 
“actual investment... . is not to be ignored, even though such sum is far in 
excess of the present value.’’!® Actual cost was strongly upheld in San Diego 
Water Co. v. City of San Diego.1® The Wisconsin Railroad Commission holds no 
single standard, but always considers actual cost data when available. In 1910 it 
said: ‘For rate-making purposes the actual total investment in the enterprise, 
subject to certain qualifications, seems to be the basis for determining the reason- 
ableness of the charges that may be exacted of the public.” 

The New York law requires the commission, in fixing charges on gas and elec- 
tricity, to ‘‘give due regard among other things, to a reasonable average return 
upon capital actually expended.’’ The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
Advances in Rates (western) Case, 1911, said that the nearest approximation 
to a fair standard is ‘‘bona fida investment.’’ The New Hampshire Public 
Service Commission says that ‘“‘a rule equitable alike to investors and the public 
would seem to be that property dedicated to the public use shall neither increase 
nor decrease by reason of any change in its cost of reproduction, but shall con- 
tinue to earn a full return upon the amount honestly invested therein.” But in 
the Minnesota Rate Cases, Justice Hughes said: ‘It is clear that in ascer- 
taining the present value we are not limited to the consideration of the amount 
of the actual investment,’”’ and, ‘The property is held in private ownership 
and it is that property, and not the original cost of it.” 

Depreciation reserves are almost invariably set up on a cost basis. They 
represent withholding of replacement funds from income before they are re- 
quired to make replacements. If these are invested in extensions and better- 
ments, Property account is increased, also its earning capacity. 

Federal courts have decided that where properties are unable to set up 
reserves to amortize cost of worn out equipment, they may retain it in “fair 
value”? until increased earnings permit writing it off. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has followed this practice. Practice of state commissions is 


16 64 Fed. 165. 

16 118 Cal. 556. 

1720 I. C. C. R. 307, 
18 230 U, S, 352, 
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not uniform. The best reasoned decisions of state commissions permit inclu- 
sion of unearned depreciation in fair value. The Wisconsin Commission usu- 
ally includes unearned depreciation and other losses in determining fair value, 
so long as result secured does not exceed cost of reproduction of property. 
Since so many companies have been unable to earn depreciation, this amounts 


to the adoption of a standard of valuation which does not deduct depreciation | 
to determine fair value. Since depreciated value of well-financed utilities is),| 
from 75% to 85% of cost of reproduction, significance of above from point 


of view of constitutional prohibition of confiscation of property is evident. 


2. Capitalization—Massachusetts first undertook systematic control of © 


security issues of public service corporations. In general it has followed the 
policy of permitting issuance of stock of public service corporations for cash only 
and not below par. In connection with security issues commissions frequently 
find it necessary to value existing properties. The logical procedure is to 
determine values for capitalization, then base rates on those values. In such 
a plan depreciation must be considered, both in the original valuation when 
values are fixed as a starting point for future operations and as @ continuing 
circumstance after such valuation has been made. In case of long-established 
companies difficulties in way of making actual cost the basis for capitalization 
are same as those in the way of making it a basis for rates. 

Approval of a security issue is not necessarily a guaranty of fair return. 

In the Metropolitan Reorganization Case’ the valuation was for capitaliza- 
tion purposes. Folly of retaining obsolete or obsolescent property at original 
cost was shown. Within 20 years many miles of track had fallen into disuse. 
Obsolescence was illustrated in the inefficient horse-car service. Failure to pro- 
vide for future replacement of existing equipment necessitated the issue of new 
securities for purchase of electric equipment, thus resulting in overcapitaliza- 
tion. The commission held that securities for property now non-existent should 
be amortized. 

3. Taxation.—Basis of valuation for tax purposes depends on tax laws. 
Usually actual cost is not the basis. Franchises are usually valued by the net 
earnings rule. 

4. Purchase.— Usually actual cost is not the controlling factor in a valuation 
for public purchase. Depreciation is usually considered, but it is deducted 
from cost of reproduction, not from cost. Where franchise or going concern 
value is considered and is determined on basis of earnings, actual cost basis is 
necessarily abandoned. 


REPRODUCTION COST.—This is cost of reproducing a property new on | 


basis of current prices. It is usually customary to average prices over a period, 
say 5 years, preceding date of valuation. The plant is usually assumed to be 
reconstructed from materials and equipment in every respect the same as used 


in construction of the actual plant. But sometimes a substitute plant of equal 


capacity is assumed. WLither present or original conditions may be assumed. 

Ordinarily it is fairest to assume reproduction under conditions actually existing » 
at time plant was constructed. Reproduction cost may be either greater or: 
less than actual cost, depending on price tendencies and skill used in erecting | 
existing plant. Difficulties of applying the reproduction cost method have been 

expressed by the United States Supreme Court as follows: 


Moreover, it is manifest that an attempt to estimate what would be the actual cost 
of acquiring the right of way if the railroad were not there is to indulge in mere specu- 
lation. The railroad has long been established; to it have been linked the activities of 


19P.S. C. R. (1st Dist. N. Y.), Case No. 1305, 
20184 Fed. 765. 
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agriculture, industry and trade. Communities have long been dependent upon its 
service, and their growth and development have been conditioned upon the facilities 
it has provided. The uses of property in the community -which it serves are to a large 
degree determined by it. The values of property along its line largely depend upon 
its existence. It is an integral part of the commercial life. The assumption of its 
non-existence, and at the same time that the values that rest upon it remain unchanged, 
is impossible and cannot be entertained. 


In many cases it is impossible to secure satisfactory estimates from expe- 
rienced engineers. In many instances depreciated condition of properties makes 
it necessary, in arriving at present or fair value, to make deductions from repro- 
duction cost for depreciation, so that reproduction cost less depreciation is a 
corollary proposition. Commissioner Thelen of the California Commission 
says: “Cost of reproduction of a property is to be considered merely because it 
serves as an indication of what has been invested in the property, and not what 
the property is worth, as worth is generally understood.” 

1. Rate-making.—The field is divided into two groups of alent ba (a) 
those who make reproduction cost the basis of valuation, and (b) those who 
make reproduction cost less depreciation the basis. 

Reproduction cost less depreciation has been upheld by the following: 


Oklahoma Supreme Court In Re Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. v. 
Westenhaver (Jan. 10, 1911). 

New York Public Service Commission, First District, In Re Metropolitan 
Street Railway Reorganization (Feb. 27, 1912). 

The Supreme Court of the United States in Knoxville v. Water Co. (212 
iC ee 

R. H. Whitten, in ‘‘ Valuation of Public Service Corporations’”’ (1912), Vol. 
TDs ou. 

Special Committee of American Society of Civil Engineers in tentative 
report, ‘‘ Valuation for Purpose of Rate-Making.”’ 

The opposite side has been defended by A. C. Humphreys in ‘‘ Proceedings of 

American Gas Institute,’’ Vol. VIII, Part I, p. 521. 


Reproduction cost taken in connection with depreciation has been the most 
important single factor in valuations for rates. Earlier tendency to make it 
outweigh all the other factors has been toned down. It was rejected by the 
United States Supreme Court in the Missouri Rate Cases, also by the Cali- 
fornia Commission as a means of throwing light on investment in property. 
In the Chicago Gas Case (1911),?1 cost of reproduction new was approved on the 
ground that the ‘‘company in this case has charged operating expenses annually 
with an amount which is deemed sufficient to offset the depreciation.” It was 
approved by the Wisconsin Commission in City of Whitewater v. Whitewater 
Electric Light Co.?2 “since although the investment may apparently be dimin- 
ished by failure to provide for depreciation and by the payment of this money 
to owners or stockholders, in reality the investment is not diminished, because 
of the necessity of replacing the plant, in the absence of a depreciation fund, from 
the property of owners or stockholders.”’ In Hill v. Antigo Water Co., the Com- 
mission stated that it might under certain conditions deduct depreciation 
from cost of reproduction, and explained that this might be done where a com- 
pany has had rates ample to cover all operating expenses, including depreciation, 
and to afford also a fair amount for interest and profits but where the amount 
collected for depreciation has been distributed to stockholders. 

The rule employed in the majority of rate cases has been reproduction cost 


21 R, H. ORY Valuation of Public Service Corporations, Vol. I, p. 365. 
26W.R. R. 132, 138 (Dec. 16, 1910). 
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less depreciation, but it has been simply a plan of procedure subject to constant 
modification and, sometimes, to rejection. 

Since a deduction from cost of reproduction to cover depreciation is impor- 
tant, it is necessary to determine what such deduction shall cover. In tentative 
valuation of Texas Midland Railroad by Interstate Commerce Commission, 
cost of reproduction was found to be $3,627,313, and depreciation deduction 
$854,584, or 23.5% of reproduction cost. In tentative valuation of Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad, cost of reproduction was found to be $26,446,- 
411, and depreciation deduction $13,746,188, or nearly 52% of reproduction 
cost. In tentative valuation of Kansas City Southern figures were: reproduc- 
tion cost $47,015,814, depreciation deducted $7,148,722, or slightly over 15% of 
reproduction cost. In one case the New Jersey Commission deducted 6.6% for 
physical depreciation only. In the Texas Midland valuation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission allowed 50% of replacement cost for ties. No reduc- 
tion was made for engineering and grading. For most items a normal service 
life was assumed and they were then depreciated on basis of expired life. 

2. Capitalization.—Capitalization value is usually equivalent to cost; con- 
sequently cost of reproduction is not usually regarded as a proper base to 
determine capitalization value. Capitalization is an accounting problem and 
usually refers to cost. It is a measure of proprietorship, not of value. 

3. Taxation.—In 1900-1901, Professor M. E. Cooley appraised the Michigan 
railroads for tax purposes. Reproduction cost less depreciation was used but 
overhead was not depreciated, except that allowance for contingencies was 
reduced about 18%. Ohio, Wisconsin, South Dakota, and New Jersey have 
made physical valuations of railroad property, present value being determined 
by deducting depreciation from cost of duplication. E. M. Bassett, ex-Commis- 
sioner of Public Service Commission of New Jersey, First District, says: 

“Tf it is decided that a public utility should be taxed on its total value as a 
going concern—that is, its commercial, market or sale value—then franchise 
and going value will be included. If, on the other hand, the public utility plant 
is to be taxed precisely as other real estate, the cost of reproduction less depre- 
ciation will be the basis.’ 

A study of assessed valuation, cost of reproduction new, and par values of 
stocks and bonds made of Wisconsin railroads showed that in some cases cost of 
reproduction new was two or more times as great as assessed valuation, as 
determined by estimate by the State Tax Commission. In other instances 
the Commission’s estimate of value fell below cost of reproduction new. 

4. Purchase.—The reproduction cost basis has been used in modified forms 
in valuations for public purchase. Valuation for public purchase is in many 
respects analogous to valuation for rates, being based on the same constitutional 
principle, viz., that private property should not be confiscated. Whereas in 
valuations for rates there are two primary factors, value and rate,in valuation 
for purchase there is but one, value. Certain items may be included in a purchase 
valuation which should be excluded in a rate valuation. The Wisconsin 
Commission usually includes value of pavement over mains in purchase valua- 
tions but excludes it in rate valuations. The Wisconsin Supreme Court says 
that in arriving at cost of reproduction for purposes of public purchase, such 
cost shall be considered as ‘‘ would be necessarily incurred by a reasonably pru- 
dent and careful man, using ordinary careful business methods, in reproducing 
a plant of equal efficiency.” 

Interest during construction is usually included in both rate and purchase 
valuations. In laying down rules for an appraisal for municipal purchase, the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine included ‘‘a fair rate—usually the prevailing 
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rate—of interest upon the money invested in the plant during construction, and 
before completion” as a part of cost. 

In National Telephone Co., Lid., v. His Majesty’s Postmaster-General (1913),?3 
the basis was nearly equivalent to reproduction cost of physical property less 
depreciation. A fundamental cost was agreed upon which corresponded to 
cost of reproduction less depreciation, except that it included casualty insur- 
ance, an item -of small importance in the aggregate. 

In appraisal of Gloucester Water Supply Co. (1899-1901), cost of duplication 
less depreciation was basis of valuation, but an allowance was made for going 
concern of 13% of total. 


MARKET VALUE.— Market value plays an important part in tax valuations. 
In rate valuations it is often rejected because market value depends on rates. 
Market value disregards money invested. It has been recognized as a factor in 
valuations by the United States Supreme Court. It has been made the basis 
of railroad valuation by the Washington Railroad Commission..- 

1. Rate-making.—Market value is sometimes an important factor in deter- 
mining reproduction cost, because reproduction costs are usually assumed to be 
what market values of land and materials are at time cost of reproduction is 
determined, or what they average over a period of years. Sometimes market 
value is assumed to be increased by a multiple because of the additional value 
given to it by its newly assumed use. For detailed consideration, see Minnesota 
Rate Case, 256 U. S. 352; also Saliers’ ‘‘ Depreciation, Principles and Applica- 
tions,”’ pp. 396-398. 

The St. Louis Public Service Commission appraises land at present market 
value but employs actual or original cost in valuing equipment. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission ascertains present value of land by 
multiplying number of acres of land owned or used by carrier for purposes as a 
common carrier by present market value per acre of ‘‘similar, adjacent and 
adjoining lands,’’ due allowance being made for ‘‘peculiar adaptability of the 
land to railroad use.’”’. It rejects use of multiples to find ‘‘railway value,” fol- 
lowing the lead of the Supreme Court in Minnesota Rate Cases. 

The Washington and California Commissions, reversing earlier practice, 
have rejected use of multiples. 

In land values depreciation is not ordinarily a matter to be considered. 
Appreciation is more important. In determining it, courts and commissions 
tend to reject use of multiples and, in some instances, cost of reproduction as 
determined by valuations of adjoining lands. 

In finding market value of wasting assets the depreciation problem is a 
question of facts. If depreciation has been earned and the reserve is intact, 
it ought to be deducted to arrive at value for rate purposes. If it has been 
earned and distributed to stockholders, it ought to be deducted; but if, under 
good management, the utility company has been unable to earn depreciation, 
it ougot not to be deducted in ascertaining fair value. 

2. Capitalization.—Capitalization is an accounting problem. Accounting 
proceeds from a cost basis. But there are departures from this general rule. 
Sometimes cost cannot be determined. Sometimes it is so far’ out of conso- 
nance with existing conditions that to adopt it is unjust. 

The New Hampshire Commission says that the price obtained at a sale 
helps to determine fair present value for capitalization purposes. 

The Michigan Commission hoids that fair market value as represented by 


23 R. H. Whitten, Valuation of Public Service Corporations, Vol. II, pp, 1039-42. 
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initial cost plus certain developmental expenses is the proper basis of capitali- 
zation. In one case this was: 


Onrtemial tam’ cost hs «tes ~ a's o> eben ater $ 500,000 : 
Serviceum acquiring’ 526 ces sees 500, 000 
Interest during purchase..............-.-. 150,000 } 
MostoripremMoclows. eek le. ees ere i 300, 000 } 

"MG heplh- CRM) ido), Re RIC, See OE Ae $1,450,000 


In 1894 Texas made an appraisal to regulate security issues. Right of way © 
and real estate were valued on basis of current market value of immediately 
adjoining territory. 

When market value is made the basis of capitalization, the depreciation 
resé. ve, if earned, should be deducted from total market value. If, under 
good management, it has not been earned, it should not be deducted. If it 
has been earned but distributed, it should be deducted. 

Where market value is determined, not on basis of earning power but ou 
basis of cost, and allowance is made for depreciation, the reserve should not 
be deducted. 

3. Taxation.—Market value has been an important factor in valuations for 
tax purposes. In Michigan an appraisal was made for tax purposes in 1900. 
Multiples were employed for the first time, being applied to values ascertained 
by experts. Percentage added varied from 100% to 300%, with an additional 
fixed charge of $3 to $8 per acre to cover costs of acquisition, etc. Results 
being unsatisfactory, another valuation was made in 1902. To determine 
actual costs of buying land, county records were studied and abstracts made 
of all transfers over a preceding period of 10 years, and average price paid 
per acre for various classes of land was computed. This was compared with 
transfers of improved and unimproved lands adjacent to railroads. The results 
showed that the earlier valuation undervalued real estate owned by railroads. 

In 1903 the Wisconsin Commission made an appraisal for tax purposes. 
As added precaution the Commission applied to average transfer price per 
acre a percentage representing ratio of average assumed value of land in a given 
locality to average price paid for that land. 

In Wisconsin railroads must pay true average rate of taxation on market 
value of property.24 This is interpreted as being the amount that could be 
realized from sale of that property under normal conditions. 

In 1911 New Jersey appraised railroads for tax purposes, placing reliance 
chiefly on market values of adjoining lands. An amount of 7% was added 
for incidental costs. 

Sometimes market value is secured by capitalization of net earnings. In 
t:\x valuations it is more usual to base value on comparisons of sales of prop- 
ervy located similarly to that being valued. Where net earnings method is 
followed, current depreciation is a factor because its deduction is necessary 
to a correct statement of profits. 

4. Purchase.— Market value is not usually the chief factor in public purchase 
appraisals. To accept it as the basis would be to capitalize present earning 


capacity, which is based on rates, and may represent too great or too small 
a return on a fair valuation. 


DEPRECIATION RESERVES IN VALUATIONS.—Most utility companies 
have not established depreciation reserves, going on the theory that repairs 
are equivalent to depreciation, or have set up inadequate reserves. A company 


24 Wisconsin Statutes, 1915, Ch. 51, 14. 
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should receive a fair return, not on depreciated value of original plant, but on 
its cost plus or minus any amount which various considerations may make 
equitable. A return ought not to be earned on the reserve because it offsets 
accrued depreciation which is not deducted in the balance sheet. The amount 
reserved is the property of the company returned through the rates to offset 
accrued depreciation on plant but which has not been deducted from cost. 
If accrued depreciation were deducted from plant in determining fair value, 
then, on the contrary, extensions financed out of depreciation reserves ought 
to be included in fair value. 

Corollary considerations: 


1. When revenues have been insufficient to afford a fair return and also 
establish depreciation reserves, so that no reserve has set up. 

2. When revenues have been sufficient to afford a fair return and also 
establish depreciation reserves, but no reserve has been set up. 

3. When the reserve is employed to amortize capital. 


If, in (1), accrued but unearned depreciation is deducted in determining fair 
value, investment is depleted, because no offset to accrued depreciation exists 
in form of extensions, betterments, or investments, paid out of the reserve. 
The company has consumed capital to pay running expenses and no allowance 
is made for this in fixing fair value. If the depletion in capital results from 
mismanagement, the loss should not be capitalized; otherwise it should be 
included in fair value. 

When, as in (2), depreciation has been earned but distributed, it should be 
deducted from cost in determining fair value. Not to deduct dt is to permit 
the company to capitalize that which it has returned to its stockholders. 

When, according to (3), the reserve is employed to amortize capital, depre- 
ciation should be deducted to determine fair value. The legitimate use of the 
reserve is to offset accrued depreciation. If used to amortize capital, equity 
of owners is reduced to that extent. They cannot expect to secure a return 
on what they originally invested, for allowance should be made for what has 
been returned to them. 


Valuation of Commercial Plant 


COST THE USUAL BASIS.—In most commercial balance sheets, values are 
shown as cost or as adjusted cost. The primary evidence of cost is the purchase 
invoice, but it is usually necessary to consider less definitely ascertainable ele- 
ments also. Proper segregation of capital and revenue is a factor. 


CAPITAL AND REVENUE.—Capital expenditures are those which should 
result in the increase of asset accounts, although they may result indirectly in 
the decrease of a liability. Revenue expenditures are those which should result 
in charges to expense accounts. 

Capital receipts are funds received from sale of capital stock or fixed assets. 

Capital expenses are those incurred in providing capital needs. 

ORGANIZATION EXPENSES.—These are a group of capital expenditures 
incurred to place a concern on a going basis. As soon as enough revenue is 
accumulated to write them off, they should be considered as revenue expen- 
ditures. They constitute capital expenditures at time of incurrence because 
no other than capital funds are available. 

MAINTENANCE.—After a concern begins to produce revenue, it is necessary 
to distinguish capital from revenue. The chief difficulty arises in connection 
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with repairs, renewals, replacements, and betterments. The dividing line | 
between capital and revenue expenditures must sometimes be closely drawn. 
More or less arbitrary working rules are sometimes followed. 

A. lL. Dickinson defines repairs and renewals as follows: 

Repairs.—This should include all current expenditures recurring from day to day — 
and from month to month on the general upkeep of the existing property without the | 
renewal of any substantial part thereof, and generally all periodic repairs which are | 
necessarily undertaken within, say, one year. j 

(This caption will, of course, include certain renewals of small parts, etc., such as 
would be necessary to continue the useful life of any unit of building, plant, or machinery | 
over the estimated period of its life.) - 

Renewals.—This should include all expenditures incurred in renewing, in whole or 
in part, any unit of building, plant, or machinery, which tends to extend its useful life 
beyond the average term. These expenditures would in general be those which would 
only occur at long intervals of two or three years, and whose effect would last for a 
number of years afterwards. 

Replacement has been defined as ‘‘the act of replacing a plant unit which 
is going out of service, with a substitute which may be either identical with the 
unit replaced or different from it.” 


TREATMENT OF RENEWALS.—Adequate maintenance requires constant 
repairs and replacements.. When a new part is substituted for an old one, the 
question of betterment arises. If the new costs more than book value of the old, 
a betterment results measured by the excess. Renewal of machine parts presents 
a more difficult question because the original cost of parts must be estimated, 
neither is its depreciated value exactly known. Certain working rules should be 
adopted. Kester suggests that only when renewal involves an expenditure of 
$5 or more should an attempt be made to determine the amount of betterment, 
every expenditure under $5 to be charged to expense. The Chicago Traction 
System makes $200 the minimum charge to capital or renewals, all lesser charges 
being made to income even though in reality capital expenditures. 

Cost-cutting changes should be charged to capital or revenue, accordingly as 
they do or do not increase earning capacity. When such costs are capitalized 
they should be rapidly depreciated. The best practice is to handle items of this 
kind as deferred charges under suitable descriptive caption, instead of as 
charges to the asset account, where their nature is soon lost from view and the 
need of a high depreciation rate forgotten. 

All assets subject to depreciation are in the nature of a deferred charge. ‘To 
meet this condition,” says I. S. Eaton, ‘we arbitrarily designate certain 
expenditures whose effect infinitely outlasts the immediate earning period as 
‘capital,’ and then in the same arbitrary way, through all subsequent vicissi- 
tudes, we hold them to their first value by maintenance, renewal, and depre- 
ciation charges which are borne by other expenses.” i 

Separation of expenditures or basis of capital and revenue should be properly 
authorized, the authority taking the form of a journal voucher. . 

Construction costs sometimes properly involve capitalization of repairs, 
because all costs necessary to bring a plant to operating condition represent 
capital expenditure. Among these are: interest on borrowed money, engineer- 
ing, supervision, legal expenses, taxes, and overhead. 

The correct application of the above principles leads to the exclusion from 
the asset side of the balance sheet of items which cannot be properly capitalized. 


GROUPING OF ASSETS FOR VALUATION PURPOSES.—For this pur 


pose Kester lists assets as current, deferred charges to operation, and fixed, 
and says, in effect: ; 
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’ i. Current assets should be valued on basis of cost or market, whichever 
is lower. Speedy realization of current assets by conversion into cash is 
the aim; cost, if lower than market, should be the valuation base. 

2. In case of deferred charges to operation, the principle is simply the 

equitable proration between periods on going concern basis. 

: 3. Fixed assets should ordinarily be valued on basis of cost less depre- _ 
ciation. Market values have no effect, because to a going concern 
they are worth cost less proportion thereof used up. 


Originat A 
valve. 


bosve. 


valve at Hime 
of ascard. 


4) / 2 Ss. + at 
Life in Years. 
Form 1. Chart Showing Actual and Theoretical Depreciation 


Valuation is not an exact science, consequently balance sheets are to a certain 
extent expressions of opinion. In balance sheets, content is more important 
than form. Consequently the need of using care in applying valuation prin- 
ciples is great. 

FROBLEM OF DEPRECIATION IN VALUATION.—The depreciation 
problem arises in connection with valuations through the necessity of distin- 
guishing capital and revenue. The correctness of both income statement and 
balance sheet are involved. It is necessary to distinguish between depre- 
ciation principles as applied to conservation of investment and as applied to 
determining valuation for current purposes. Preservation of investment is 
secured, for practical purposes, if original cost of an asset is returned through 
revenues during its life, but since various schemes of charging off depreciation 
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require its writing off at different rates at given periods in the life of an asset, the 
amount reserved at a given time depends upon the method employed to ascer- 
tain the charge. In any case, the amount established by an arbitrary method is 
theoretical depreciation, whereas -actual depreciation is that established by 
actual examination and consideration of all factors which have a bearing on 
value when considered as a question of practical expediency. Theoretical 
depreciation is related to the problem of financing, whereas actual depreciation is 
related to present usefulness. Form 1, adapted from Floy’s “Value for Rate- 
making,” illustrates possible difference between actual and theoretical depre- 
ciation. 

Curves 1, 2, and 6 represent actual depreciation, 1 and 2 as viewed from 
standpoint of salability, and 6 as viewed from standpoint of serviceability, 
assuming that maintenance keeps the asset at nearly 100% efficiency during 
most of its lifetime. Curves 3, 4, and 5 represent theoretical depreciation, each 
curve illustrating a different base or method of writing down. Floy says: 


The curves 3, 4, and 5 indicate several classes of ‘‘theoretical’’ depreciation which 
have been quite widely used in some cases for estimating present values, but more often 
for determining the yearly theoretical deterioration for purposes of establishing de- 
preciation funds, which, however, is quite a different subject. Making a theoretical 
estimate of the probable future, average, annually accruing deterioration of certain 
property to provide an item in bookkeeping accounts of operating expense has nothing 
whatever to do, in making an appraisal, with fixing the definite amount of absolute, 
actual, or accrued depreciation which depends upon the present condition of physical 
property, determinable from inspection and not upon historical documents, depreciation 
funds, or disputed theoretical conclusions. 


Sometimes the distinction is brought out by the expressions accounting depre- 
ciation and fair depreciation. Accounting depreciation refers to book depre- 
ciation and is practically equivalent to theoretical depreciation. Its chief 
object is to provide an adequate financial policy regarding replacements and 
capital preservation. Fair depreciation is the depreciation of valuations—the 
amount to be deducted to ascertain fair value. This is chiefly an engineering 
problem in solving which the following should be considered: 


Accounting depreciation. 

Managerial policy regarding repairs, maintenance, and renewals. 
Past and expected future performance of the asset. 
Current operating expenses. 

Monopoly of business possessed by company. 

. Going concern value. 

. Earnings of past periods. 

. Fitness of plant to meet present and future requirements. 
. Present efficiency of plant. 

10. Length of time required to construct the plant de novo. 
11. Appreciation due to natural causes. 

12. Present and probably future earnings. 

13. Franchises and other privileges owned. 

14. Replacement cost. 

15. Quality of service rendered. 

16. Good-will. 


CASH.—Cash includes money and whatever serves as money, as, legal tender, 
bank notes, checks, bankers’ drafts, postal and express money orders, and, some- 
times, postage stamps and IO U’s. In the balance sheet, under current asset 
“‘cash”’ should appear only items really current. If the imprest system is in 
use the petty cash fund should be replenished before the books are closed. 


CONSTR NE 
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Bank account and cash book should be reconciled and the amount should 
agree with cash in the balance sheet. All properly authorized claims against 
cash in bank should be treated as cash disbursed if regularly issued, whether or 
not presented for redemption at bank. Checks written but not mailed are 
not usually regarded as disbursements. Items left at bank for collection and 
deposit may be regarded as cash on hand. Dishonored items, if in large 
amounts, should be included among receivables. The occasional practice of 
including in cash items collected after date of balance sheet should not be 
tolerated. 

If a concern receives payment for commodities in postage stamps and uses 
these in its own correspondence, such stamps on hand at end of an accounting 
period should be included in inventory of office supplies. Transfer from cash to 
supplies can be accomplished in either of two ways without interfering with 
the checking of cash against bank records. The usual plan is to record receipt 
of stamps in the cash book, then transfer them to the stamp drawer for office 
use. Since all other cash items are deposited, cash receipts do not agree with 
deposits, as per bank. To secure agreement make out a check payable to 
“Cash” or “‘ Postage’”’ and pass it through bank periodically as a deposit. The 
check appears in the cash book as a cash disbursement and makes a proper 
charge to the proper expense account—Postage, or Supplies. It also causes the 
concern’s records to agree with those of the bank. Another plan is to employ 
a postage journal to record receipts and disbursements of postage. 

Adequate cash control necessitates depositing all cash receipts and making 
all cash payments by check and the imprest system. 

For managerial purposes it is necessary to separate cash into: 


1. In safe or drawer. 
2. In various working funds. 
3. In petty cash fund. 
4. In bank: 
(a) On current account. 
(b) Restricted. 

The amount in bank on current account may be further subdivided into that 
to be used for immediate checking purposes and that upon which interest is 
earned. Amounts subject to interest are available on short notice, usually 
with sacrifice of interest earnings to date. 

Cash held in foreign branches, if exchange rates vary little, may be incorpo- 
rated in head office results at an arbitrary conversion figure, and substantially 
correct results will be secured. The most accurate results are secured by 
employing the rate of exchange prevailing at time of closing books. This 
should be used when exchange is not fairly stable. Sometimes it is advisable 
to set up a Reserve for Fluctuations in Exchange, to absorb too great a charge 
‘or credit to current Profit and Loss in case a very favorable or a very unfavor- 
able rate prevails at date of conversion. 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE.—In the balance sheet only current items should 
be included under this title. Sometimes other receivables than those owing 
from trade creditors are included under this title, as accrued income from rents, 
etc., earned but not due; also:?° 

1. Cash deposited to cover breakage or damage to equipment in use, to 
guarantee the payment of prospective expense, or to guarantee good 
faith in performance of contract. 


25 R. B, Kester, Accounting, Theory and Practice, Vol. II, pp. 215-216. 
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2. Moneys advanced to subsidiaries, salesmen, and other employees on 
account of expenses and salaries. 

3. Claims against creditors for returned or damaged goods, against rail- 
roads for lost or damaged goods, and against governments for meinen 
drawbacks, and the like. 

4. Prepayments on purchase or expense contracts, as payments mii to 
bind a bargain or before delivery of goods; and expenses paid in ad- 
vance, such as royalties, rents, interest, etc. 

5. Unpaid calls or instalments on stock subscription contracts. 

6. Claims against absconding officers for property appropriated or trusts 
violated. 


A more definite term is ‘‘trade debtors.” By using it the uncertainty 
attaching to more general expressions is avoided. 

Estimating bad debts is the chief problem in the valuation of accounts receiv- 
able. A reasonable allowance for bad debts is recognized as a legitimate 
business expense. What isa reasonable allowance depends on circumstances. 
Such an estimate is necessary to charge the current period with its fair propor- 
tion of expense. If it is not made, the loss is not deducted until the individual 
accounts in question are proved bad. The amount of bad debts losses depends 
largely on the concern’s credit policy, losses usually being large where the sales 
force is granted liberal credit-giving powers. An efficient credit department 
can do much to reduce such losses. 

Percentage of loss varies for different lines of business and for different con- 
cerns in the same line. Each line has its normal credit period and the length 
of this has some effect on losses. 

Experience within the business must be the guide in estimating bad debts 
losses. The accounts should be analyzed as to length of time they are past due, 
as, those overdue not over 30 days, less than 60 and more than 30, less than 
90 and more than 60, those 90 days to 6 months overdue, those 6 months to 
one year overdue, and those more than a year overdue. Subtracting total 
overdue from total accounts receivable gives amount not overdue. This analy- 
sis, although not always necessary, is of value: 


1. When, as in case of a new concern, there is no past experience upon which 
to base an estimate. 

2. When an outside professional auditor is required to make the estimate. 

3. When, periodically, it is desired to check up the work of the credit 
department. 


Three bases of estimating bad debts, in each of which the amount is expressed 
as a percentage, are: 


1. Amount of outstanding trade debts at date of balance sheet. 
2. Amount of sales on credit made during present fiscal period. 
3. Total sales for period. 


Use of trade debts as a base is based on correct principles when the balance 
sheet is made up at the same date each year so that conditions as to periodicity 
of sales are the same year after year. If it is necessary to make the estimate 
more frequently than once a year, this situation does not hold because sales 
and collections vary with seasons. In this case one of other methods should 
be used. 

Total sales, gross or net, serves as a good basis so long as the ratio of cash to 
credit sales remains fairly constant. If this ratio does not remain fairly 
constant, credit sales should be made the basis, or the changing ratio should 
be taken into consideration when making the estimate, 


ee 
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Collection costs take the form of discounts granted to encourage prompt 
payment and other expenses of collections. The weight of authority favors 
treating these as financial management items and consequently bearing no 
direct relation to sales. Some, however, regard them as deductions from sales 
revenue and make provision for them when valuing trade debtors. This is 
accomplished by estimating cost. of collecting outstanding debts and also loss 
from discounts taken by customers and deducting a reserve therefor in the 
balance sheet. 

In case of receivables other than trade debts, the same principles apply, in 
general, as in case of trade debts receivable. Some of these items are not cur- 
rent, as in case of the remote instalments where sales are made on the instal- 
ment basis. Suitable reserves should be set up and shown as deductions from 
the face amount on the balance sheet. 


NOTES RECEIVABLE.—Notes are more formal than open accounts re- 
ceivable, and in case the maker defaults, the loss of credit suffered is corre- 
_ spondingly greater. In general, however, notes are not more collectible than 
open accounts. Sometimes they are taken in settlement of slow accounts, and 
sometimes they are permitted to become past due without great effort being 
made at collection. Where not paid when due, new notes should ordinarily 
be demanded in their place. 

Interest must be considered in valuing notes receivable. Most trade notes 
do not bear interest, so that they are not worth face value until due. If such 
non-interest bearing notes are of considerable amount, they should be shown 
at discounted value in the balance sheet. Interest-bearing notes are worth 
their face value. 

“Notes receivable”’ should include only notes received from trade creditors. 
All others, such as those received from officers, should be placed in a special 
account. In general, such notes are not regarded favorably because there is 
no normal process of liquidation for them. 


MERCHANDISE INVENTORIES.—tThis subject is treated in section on 
“TInventories.”” Merchandise inventories comprise all assets purchased for 
purpose of resale in the same or modified form. In case of manufacturers the 
division is threefold—raw material, goods in process, finished goods. Reali- 
zable value may be more or less than cost. This realizable value must be dif- 
ferentiated from retail selling value, because to value inventories on the latter 
basis would be to anticipate profits. The general rule of inventory valuation 
is cost or market, whichever is lower, and the prices used should be purchase 
or wholesale market. Since balance sheets are used as a basis for credit- 
granting, insufficient credit may be secured when inventories are stated at cost, 
whereas market prices have risen rapidly since date of acquisition. Under 
these circumstances a footnote in the balance sheet may be used to set forth 
current market value. Kester says:?° 

“The valuation formula of cost or market, whichever is the lower, while based 
on conservatism, may unnecessarily and improperly burden the current income 
account. Valuation at cost, on the other hand, while placing the profit or the 
loss in the period when realized, may cause the balance sheet to present an 
entirely inadequate and even misleading story as the basis for credit. To 
remedy this, three courses are open, viz.: 

J. Carry the market valuation, whether more or less than cost, in a foot- 
note to the balance sheet. 


26 Accounting, Theory and Practice, Vol. II, pp. 228-229, 
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2. In case market value is less than cost, set up a reserve out of profits 
equal in amount to the difference. 

3. Carry in an inner column in the body of the balance sheet the present 
market value.”’ 


Depreciation of inventories results from changes in styles, overstocking, 
shelf wear, display, broken lots, etc. Where such depreciation exists, yaluation 
at cost results in inflation. The proper basis of valuation is what goods of simi- 
lar kind and quality could be bought for. This properly brings the deteriora- 
tion in as a loss for the current period. 

Cost of goods includes not merely invoice price, but any additional costs 
incurred in preparing the goods for sale, such as freight, drayage, warehousing 
costs, seasoning, etc. The method of distributing these additional costs over 
goods is a matter of policy to be determined by circumstances. Usually a per- 
centage sufficient to cover all these items is spread evenly over all units compris- 
ing inventory. Where stock is of few types or varieties, a more accurate pro- 
ration may be attempted, but this is not usually necessary. 

Inventory-pricing usually requires the adoption of certain more or less 
arbitrary rules. One such rule is that the purchase price as per last invoice of 
an article shall be used as the inventory price. Difficulty arises if several 
purchases of a given article have been made during the past period, for then the 
last price governs under this rule. It may then be policy to use an average 
price. Kester says: 

The weighted average, whereby each purchase price is weighted with the volume 
or quantities purchased, is fairer, though more complicated than the straight average. 
Thus 10 units bought at $100 per unit, 15 at $90, and 3 at $110, would give a straight 
average of $100 but a weighted average of $95.71, (1,000 + 1,350 + 330) + (10 +1543). 
In manufacturing establishments where the fiscal period is short, say one month, and 
it is desirable to keep the raw material cost as nearly uniform as possible, the method 
of the weighted average is to be recommended. 

INVENTORIES OF MANUFACTURERS.—Valuation at cost applies to 
finished goods. Under a detailed cost system this figure is the goal of the records. 
Where no such system is operated, the valuation is an estimate. Raw materials 
should be valued on same basis as goods bought for resale. Goods in process are 
of two classes, viz., (1) those manufactured for stock, and (2) those manufactured 
on special order. The first should be valued on a strictly cost basis, the prob- 
lem being to determine what elements of cost have been absorbed therein to date. 
This can be done accurately only if a detailed cost system is operated. Goods 
manufactured under contract or special order may be valued somewhat differ- 
ently. The sale has already occurred. A careful estimate should be made of 
cost to date. The estimated profit applicable to this may be taken into the 
current period. Periodic payments on such contracts usually make this plan 
practicable from the point of view of dividend requirements. 

TEMPORARY INVESTMENTS.—These tie up funds only temporarily, 
whereas investments made to secure control of other companies or privileges nec- 
essary to the most efficient operation of business are permanent investments. 
A. L. Dickinson says that temporary investments ‘“‘have no relation whatever 
to the business and can be disposed of without in any way interfering with its 
earning capacity, other than the loss of the dividends thereon.’’ There are 
certain seasons when funds lie unemployed and it is desirable that these other- 
wise idle funds be invested temporarily. Short-time notes usually provide 
safety and freedom from fluctuations, whereas investments in stocks are more 
hazardous but at the same time may be the source of speculative profits. 

Cost or market, whichever is lower, is the usual rule for valuing temporary 
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investments. If it is not desired to state this item at other than cost in the 
accounts, a footnote may be used in the balance sheet to express market value 
as of date of balance sheet. Another plan is to employ a ‘‘ Reserve for Invest- 
ment Fluctuations.” Thus if at close of a fiscal period market is lower than 
cost, Surplus should be charged and the reserve credited for the difference. 
On the balance sheet this reserve should be regarded as offsetting the Invest- 
ment account, the latter being stated at cost. By making the charge to Surplus, 
current Profit and Loss remains unaffected by investment fluctuations. If 
market value is greater than cost, charge the difference to the Investment 
account and credit the reserve. When the securities comprising the temporary 
investment account are sold, reverse the entry by which the reserve was created, 
so that the difference between cost and selling price will be shown as actual 
profit or loss. Surplus is affected only temporarily. 

Stock rights sometimes apply to investments held temporarily. Should 
the balance sheet date fall between the time of their issuance and that of their 
disappearance, it may be desirable to book stock and rights separately. For 
method of valuing stock rights, see Index. 

Investments carried on margin should be charged to Investment account 
and a liability account should be credited to show the amount loaned by the 
broker. It is customary to charge the interest on loans from the broker to 
the Investment account, and to credit this account with interest and dividends 
received. The equity is found by deducting the amount owed the broker from 
the asset account. The Investment account is credited when the securities 
are sold, the balance showing net profit or loss on the entire transaction. Some- 
times, however, it is desirable to keep in separate accounts charges and credits 
occurring after the original purchase is made, in order to secure separate ac- 
counting for income and expense. 

Amortization of bonds purchased at a premium or discount and held for 
temporary investment purposes is not customary. 

Brokerage firms hold stocks and bonds as stock-in-trade and the same general 
principles of valuation should apply as with merchandise. 

Unissued stock is sometimes included among temporary investments, there 
being a correspondingly equal inflation of capital stock. Such unissued stock 
is not areal asset. Preferably, it should be eliminated by being deducted from 
amount of stock authorized on the balance sheet. 

Treasury stock is sometimes treated as a temporary investment. Preferably 
it should be treated as an offset to capital stock. If treasury stock is acquired 
by open market purchase, it should be valued at cost, and, in the balance sheet, 
preferably be shown as a deduction from capital stock. 


ACCRUED ASSETS.—At any balance sheet date many items of income 
earned during preceding period have not yet been received in cash. These 
accrued assets are in form of accounts receivable, interest, rentals, royalties, 
dividends declared but not paid, etc. The inadequacy of a cash basis of ac- 
counting is now generally recognized, because the period in which cash is 
received is not necessarily the one which should receive credit for it. Account- 
ing on an accrual basis requires that earnings of a given period be shown as 
such, even though not realized in cash in a later period. This requires setting 
up as assets in the balance sheet items of income accrued but not yet received. 
The setting up of such accrued items does not mean that they are legally col- 
lectible as at date of the balance sheet, but that they represent items of value 
which will in future become legally collectible. 

These accrued items are usually current assets because the terms of settle- 
ment require liquidation within a comparatively short period. Many of these 
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tems represent income referable to particular assets, as, interest on notes, 
dividends on stocks, rentals on real estate, etc. Sometimes the policy is pursued 
of adding the accruals to the particular assets to which they are thus related, 
but it is usually preferable to show them separately. 

In the valuation of accruing items, they should be prorated between the two 
periods on basis of time. The amount applicable to the period preceding the 
date of the balance sheet is the amount to be entered therein as an asset, but 
not necessarily at its face value. This should be discounted if there is doubt 
as to the collectibility of the entire amount when it falls due. 

For discussion elsewhere of accounting procedure for accruals, see Index. 
The following illustration is adapted from Kester’s ‘“Accounting, Theory and 
Practice’? :27 

At time of adjusting and before closing books, for every item of accrued 
income a separate asset account is set up. Thus, for royalties an account, 
Accrued Royalties Receivable, records the claim on account of royalties at 
same time the accrued income from royalties is being recorded in a suitable 
income account. 

From this point two methods are in use to handle subsequent recording of 
the item. Under the first method, income when actually received or legally 
due is recorded in the regular income account. This shows an inflated figure 
because not offset by the portion credited to the previous period, the asset 
account covering this remaining unchanged throughout the current period. 
At its close, proper adjustment is made by adding to, or subtracting from, the 
amount held over from the close of the previous period, such an amount as will 
make its new balance show the correct amount of accrued income as at the close 
of the current period. The contra credit or debit to the above entry is, of 
course, to the particular income account, causing it to reflect true income for 
the current period. 

Under the second method, the first entries for the new year consist in trans- 
ferring all accrued income asset balances to their respective income accounts, 
where they automatically adjust the full receipt of income, a portion of which 
was credited in the previous period, to the amount properly belonging to the 
current period. At close of period, any adjustment on account of accrued 
income is handled by debiting the asset account and crediting the income 
account as before. 


PREPAID ASSETS.—These are sometimes known as deferred charges to 
operations. They are usually given a separate balance sheet caption although 
analogous in some respects to current assets. They differ, however, in that they 
are not to be turned into cash shortly, but are to be used to save expenditures dur- 
ing the next period. When a subdivision known as ‘‘ working assets”’ is shown, 
these may be included therein. Items listed as prepaid assets are: postage, 
stationery, printing, unexpired insurance, advertising and rent paid in advance, 
and, sometimes, organization expense. Valuation of all prepaid assets should 
be made on a going concern basis, the amount as at any given date being 
determined by a pro rata distribution of values based on life of the supply and 
part unused. Sometimes this class of items is roughly estimated and frequently 
overvalued. ‘The only remedy for this is a periodic clean-up and consequent 
elimination of obsolete or unusable supplies. 


LEASING ON ROYALTY BASIS.—The following is quoted from Kester’s 
“Accounting, Theory and Practice’’;% 


27 Vol. II, pp. 251-253. 
28 Vol. II, pp. 255-256, 
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In some mining industries, notably coal and precious metals, leasing is done on a 
royalty basis with a minimum amount to be paid each period based on a minimum 
production of ore to be mined. If less than the minimum is mined, a frequent provision 
in the terms of the lease makes possible the application of any royalties overpaid one 
period against a future production of more than the required minimum. That is, no 
increased royalties are charged for a production over the minimum until all accumu- 
lated royalties from periods of underproduction are used up. In any period of under- 
production, such royalties may properly be treated as deferred charges only on condi- 
tion that there is reasons le expectation that future production will increase to the 
point where it will consume the overpaid royalties of earlier periods. At times a com- 
pany finds itself bound to such a contract, based on a minimum production, without 
any hope of relief because the prospect has not developed as anticipated. Under such 


‘conditions the entire periodical royalty charge is a charge against operation and must 


be absorbed entirely by the operations of each fiscal period. 


PERMANENT INVESTMENTS.—Permanent investments are those which 
are insome way useful in the continued operation of a business. If disposition of 
investments in no way affects its efficiency or its privileges and obligations, the 
investments are temporary; otherwise they are permanent. Mere ease of con- 
version into cash is not a test. 

Permanent investments made to aid operations usually consist in the owner- 
ship of stock of other corporations. Sometimes the owning company is merely 
a holding company, sometimes it also engages in operations. Sometimes per- 
manent investments take the form of advances to other concerns, sometimes 
of an interest, active or silent, in a partnership. The evidence may be either 
formal securities or open book accounts. Sometimes the chief purpose is to 
secure control of a series of successive operations or stages in productive proc- 
esses; sometimes it is to secure control of conpeting enterprises of the same 
type. Such control is secured by full ownership of the subsidiary or competing 
enterprise, by a controlling interest, through interlocking directorates, through 
large advances made to assist the company controlled, etc. 

In case of a holding company and subsidiary enterprises, it is now customary 
to set up a consolidated balance sheet which shows the true status better than 
a balance sheet of the controlling company which merely lists investments in 
subsidiaries. (See section on ‘‘Consolidations.’’) 

Valuation of Permanent Investments.—Since this form of investment is a 
fixed asset, market fiuctuations should be ignored. Cost is the controlling 
factor, but there may be reason to modify it because of the fact that stock of 
another company owned changes in intrinsic yalue with the changing fortunes 
of the issuing company. In this way securities differ from physical assets. 
It is necessary to ake a valuation of the subsidiary concern to secure an 
approximately accurate valuation of its stock. If advances are made to a 
controlled enterprise, these must be valued separately from stocks of subsidiary 
owned. If a consolidated balance sheet is set up, these intercompany items are 
eliminated. Advances may be temporary or permanent and their exact status 
is sometimes difficult to establish; consequently, care should be used to see 
that they represent real asset value, not merelosses resulting from the loaning 
of funds to unprofitable subsidiaries. Each case must be settled on its merits 
after investigation. Temporary loans which have every prospect of repay- 
ment should be listed at face value. If repayment is to be made in securities 
of the subsidiary and it is prosperous, the advance should be carried at par as 
a fixed asset. If the securities have been received, they should be valued as 
any other permanent investment. If there is no prospect of repayment of 
advances, they should be regarded as expenses. 

If the investment does not give control to the concern making it, they 
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should ordinarily be carried at cost, although it is sometimes desirable to show 
their market value in a footnote. 


INVESTMENTS IN BONDS.—Bonds are usually bought at a premium or 
discount which necessitates the application of the principles of amortization. 
(See section on ‘‘ Mathematics.”’) 

Recording Bond Investments.—The following is adapted from Kester’s 
“Accounting, Theory and Practice’”’:”9 

When bonds are purchased, the record may be made in two ways. Accounts 
may be kept with the bonds at par, separate valuation accounts being carried 
for the discount or premium. . An account with Bond Interest is also opened 
and sometimes one with Prepaid Interest on Bonds, where, as is usually the 
case, the bonds are bought with accrued interest to date of purchase. The 
accrued interest, however, is more conveniently recorded as a charge in the 
Bond Interest account, thus automatically adjusting the income from the bonds 
when the first coupon after date of purchase is redeemed. The second method 
is to record purchases at cost in the Bonds account, carrying there full infor. 
mation as to premium or discount, no separate accounts with these being opened. 
When bond interest falls due, the Bonds account itself is written up or down 
for the amount of the discount or premium accrued during the current period. 
The contra entry is in the Bond Interest account just as above. This method 
is not to be recommended when the only record kept of bonds is that men- 
tioned above. If the investments are so numerous as to require a subsidiary 
ledger for’ their record, where with each kind of bond, accounts would be kept 
with its par, discount or premium, and interest, there is no objection to handling 
the controlling account on the general ledger by making the discount or premium 
adjustment directly to the Bonds account. Fuller information is given and 
the record is less involved, however, when handled by the first method. 

For formulas for determining present worth at compound interest of sums of 
money due at given future dates, for finding amounts and present worths of 
annuities, and for finding valuation of bonds, see section on ‘‘Mathematics.’’ 


SINKING FUNDS.—If the securities in the fund are the company’s own 
bonds, they should ordinarily be valued at cost, the discount or premium 
being amortized over their remaining life. If the bonds are vurchased and 
canceled, they should be deducted from bonds outstanding. If not canceled, 
they should be held as assets. 

If securities of other companies are bought for sinking fund purposes, they 
should be valued as long-term investments, premium or discount being amortized 
on a scientific basis. The credit of the issuing company should be considered, 
and if liquidation in full at maturity is doubtful, reserves should be established 
to offset the expected shrinkage. 


EQUIPMENT.—Here are considered machinery, tools, furniture and fixtures, 
and other forms of equipment. Status of the enterprise as a going concern is 
important because items bring a small percentage of going concern value if 
subjected to forced sale. Market value is not a factor. The basis of valuation 
should be cost less depreciation. 

The legal distinction between most items of equipment and land and buildings 
is that the former is personal property, whereas the latter is real property. 
Sometimes this distinction is important, as when it is desired to ascertain what 
items are included as security for a bond issue secured by a real estate mortgage. 

Machinery and tools comprise a broad class of assets. The method of 
valuation depends upon the accounting records kept. The principle to be fol- 


29 Vol. II, pp. 267-268, 
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lowed is cost less depreciation. Since different kinds of machinery depreciate 
with varying degrees of rapidity, it is desirable for accounting purposes that 
these assets be classified with these differences in mind. It is especially impor- 
tant that in the accounting records machines and tools be distinguished, because 
of the more fixed nature of the former. Machine tools should be distinguished 
from hand tools. The former should be regarded as part of the machine even 

though replaced more frequently than the machine. Where the amount of 
raachinery is large, a machinery ledger should be kept. This corresponds to 
the plant ledger described in section on ‘‘ Depreciation.” 

Cost of machinery includes invoice cost, freight, insurance during transit, 
drayage, and installation. Cost of power attachments are usually regarded as a 
power equipment cost. 

Periodic revision of depreciation rates on machinery are desirable, the fre- 
quency of such revisions depending on nature of the machinery and the amount 
of experience data available when the original estimate is made. In some 
instances enough experience data is available to permit the construction of 
curves showing life expectancy. See discussion in Saliers’ ‘‘ Depreciation, 
Principles and Applications,’ pp. 427-432. 

Overtime is a factor to be considered in the valuation of machinery. See 
section on ‘‘ Depreciation.” 

Tools are frequently carried in a Materials and Supplies account and, when 
issued, are charged as expense. Another plan is to charge all tools purchased 
for two or three years to an asset account, thereafter to expense, a revision being 
made periodically. Usually loss of tools is a considerable item and must not 
be neglected in any comprehensive investigation. 

In case of tools and machinery made in the factory in which used, the basis 
of valuation is cost of manufacture less depreciation. 

Cost of rearranging machinery if it increases earning power or prevents it 
from being diminished may properly be capitalized, but it is best to keep a 
separate account for such items. Frequently it is safe to write such costs off 
over a comparatively short period. 

Furniture and fixtures should be valued on a cost less depreciation basis. 
Scrap or salvage value is usually negligible. In some cases the inventory 
method of valuation is preferable to the appraisal method, based on cost less 
depreciation. 

Delivery equipment should be valued on a cost less depreciation pias unless 
the circumstances make the inventory method preferable. Horses depreciate 
rapidly, but at rates which vary greatly under varying conditions. Sometimes 
purchases of horses are capitalized over the period of a few years and thereafter 
are charged to expense, a revision being required in case the number used 
changes materially. 

Wagons and automobiles should be frequently checked up by physical 
inventory. Cost less depreciation is the basis of valuation. If numerous, a 
delivery equipment register or ledger should be kept showing the history of 
each unit. 

Carriers and containers include bottles, baskets, boxes, kegs, barrels, etc. 
In some lines the customer is charged at cost for containers sent him and when 
he returns them they are redeemed. This requires the keeping of a redemption 
fund. In other lines the only feasible plan is a high depreciation rate, varying 
usually from 15% to 25% per annum. 

Patterns, molds, etc., should be charged, preferably, to the particular job 
for which made. Where products are standardized, this plan may be departed 
from, but in any event such items should be rapidly depreciated. 
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BUILDINGS.—The basis of valuation is cost less depreciation. If buildings 
are bought for cash, purchase price plus any expenditures incident to title 
acquisition is the cost. If purchased by issuance of securities, it is customary 
to regard the par value of the securities issued as the value of the building, and 
in the absence of fraud such values usually stand the test of inspection by courts. 
The real value of the securities issued in payment is involved, and this involves a 
valuation of all assets, including the ones purchased by such issue of securities, 
and consideration of all liabilities, as well as earning power. When buildings 
are constructed by the company which owns and uses them, cost includes not 
merely labor, material, and overhead, but also any other expenses incurred to 
further construction—architect’s fees, licenses, permits, interest on borrowed 
money during the construction period, costs incurred in connection with acci- 
dents, damages, strikes, etc. Costs of preparing the site, such as wrecking of 
old structures, are properly capitalized. Where a building comes into use in 
sections as prepared for occupancy, expenses incurred in connection with occu- 
pied sections become revenue charges, whereas those applicable to sections not 
ready for occupancy should be capitalized. In case of completed buildings, 
changes in interior arrangement or equipment should be capitalized only in 
case they result in greater earning power. A subsidiary record of buildings 
showing details of costs is essential for adjustment of fire losses, as well as for the 
routine of charging off of depreciation. See tables of depreciation rates in 
section on “ Depreciation.” 


LAND.—Land is not a wasting asset. It is or is not desirable to keep separate 
accounts for separate parcels of land, according as they do or do not require 
different treatment. Sufficiently detailed explanation should accompany the 
account to enable one at any time to ascertain the component parts of cost. 
Among these are purchase price, purchasing agent’s commission, title search 
and guaranty (if borne by purchaser), notarial and recording fees, taxes accrued 
at date of purchase, and assessments for local improvements. 

Cost is ordinarily the basis of land valuation; therein being included, in addi- 
tion to above items, cost of improvement, such as draining, filling, grading, 
and leveling. Sometimes the cost of constructing dams, dikes, embankments, 
and slide is added. In case of mining land, cost of stripping and tunneling in 
preparation for removal of ores may properly be added to cost of land. 

So long as land is used for the purpose for which purchased, it should neither 
be depreciated nor appreciated. If desired to indicate market value, this can 
be done in a footnote. 

Land normally appreciates owing to scarcity, location, and adaptability. 
This appreciation is sometimes called the unearned increment. 

Issue of bonds secured on land is sometimes regarded as justification for 
bringing appraised value of land upon the books in excess of cost, because 
otherwise the full value of security does not appear. When this is done, the 
increased valuation should be offset on the credit side of the books by a Reserve 
for Appreciated Land Value. 

When depreciation of land is clearly evident, provision should be made to 
cover it, so that the loss will not fall entirely in one period. 

Land purchased to meet future requirements is‘an investment. In the 
accounts it should be segregated from land used for operating purposes. It 
should ordinarily be carried at cost. Carrying costs are additions to the invest- 
ment and should be capitalized up to date such use begins. A reserve should 
be set up for the amount cf such carrying charges, to become an addition to 
surplus when such land is put to its intended use. 

Land donated should ordinarily be brought on the books at a fair appraised 
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value, and the credit made to Donated Surplus. Sometimes, however, a 
nominal valuation is used. If the gift is conditional and subject to reversion 
if conditions are not fulfilled satisfactorily, it should not be shown as an asset. 
Realtors deal in land as stock-in-trade, in which case it is a current asset. 
Costs of preparing such land for marketing should be added to it. Portions 
of the land-may be appropriated for streets, alleys, parks, ete. The cost of 
such land should be prorated over that which is to be sold as plots. Ordinarily 
all costs should be kept by plots to permit determination of profit or loss on each 
transaction. After the stage of sale is reached, all costs should be regarded as 
operating costs to be charged against revenue. It is permissible to charge them 
as costs, however, if suitable valuation reserves of equal amount are set up. 


WASTING ASSETS.—These are assets subject to depletion, such as mineral 
deposits and timber lands. The supply of this kind of assets is diminished by 
being used up or disposed of. Because of the peculiar character of such assets, 
it is recognized as proper to return a part of capital in dividend payments. 

Valuation of Wasting Assets.—The valuation of wasting assets is necessary 
for a correct accounting for invested capital and the consequent determi- 
nation of income for income tax purposes. In Stratton’s Independence, Ltd. v. 
Howbert,®® it was decided that ores before mined do not possess any latent 
or occult values but should be valued on practical market considerations. 
The income tax law of 1913 recognized an allowance for depletion ‘‘ not to exceed 
5 per cent of the gross value at the mine of the output for the year for which the 
computation is made.’”” Nothing was said in the law as to what was the proper 
basis for determining total value to be written off for depletion. The law of 
1916 provided that the depletion allowances should not exceed ‘‘market value 
in the mine of the product thereof which has been mined and sold during the 
year for which the return and computations are made,” but the total thus 
allowable was not to exceed original investment, or, if the deposit was purchased 
before Mar. 1, 1913, fair market value as of that date. The 1918 law provided 
for a ‘‘reasonable allowance for depletion . . . according to the peculiar 
conditions in each case, based upon cost including cost of development not 
otherwise deducted.’’ In case of properties acquired before Mar. 1, 1913, the 
fair market value as of that date is the basis. Further provision was made for 
discovery of natural resources on or after Mar. 1, 1913, where fair market 
value is “‘materially disproportionate to cost,’ in which case fair market value 
as at discovery date or within 30 days after discovery is the basis. 

Two bases for depletion charges are thus introduced, viz., cost and fair value. 

Until the advent-of the income tax, the most authoritative interpretations 
of depletion theory were that the depletion allowance should be based strictly 
on original cost, the only effect of new discoveries being to lessen amount of 
depletion per unit of output. The present theory and its application are thus 
stated by Wm. B. Gower: 

Theory: 

1. That gradual exhaustion of the ore body is an element of expense which should be 
taken up in each and every fiscal period during which minerals continue to be won from 
the mine, at a more or less constant rate per ton. 

2. That the total expense of this character to be absorbed in the operating accounts 
is the intrinsic value of the mine content (in place, en bloc) which existed from the 
beginning, although much of it may have been latent and determined only by “ extension 


in depth.” 
3. That by the term ‘intrinsic value of the mine content”’ as used above is meant the 


product of two factors: 


30 231 U. S. 399 (decided Dee. 1, 1913). 
31 Journal of Accountancy, Aug. 1918, pp. 85-86, 
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(a) The tonnage of mine content as finally ascertained. 

(b) A unit price per ton representing the bedrock value of the average grade of ore, 
in place, en bloc, including proved ore, probable ore, and prospective ore, estimated at 
the commencement of business. In bedrock value the price of metals in estimated 
mine content is calculated at some figure between “basic”? and “normal,’’ cost of pro- 
duction and selling is calculated at maximum probability; the rate of mining and the 
life of the property must be estimated; from these factors a discounted or present value 
at true rate of interest is obtained; and this capital value is then reduced by a substantial 


value due to the element of risk. 


Application of theory: 


1. The depletion expense of each and every fiscal period during which mining opera- 
tions occur is the tonnage of ores extracted multiplied by the more or less constant rate 
per ton established by original estimate of value in place. 

2. The rate per ton of ore extracted, for purposes of the depletion expense computa- 
tion, would change only in the event of subsequent discovery of relatively large bodies 
of ore of a grade differing widely from the original estimates. 

3. In the case of ‘‘extension in depth’’ developing new values, it may be necessary 
from time to time to adjust the book value of the mining property, in order to harmonize 
with intrinsic value. 


As stated by Gower, the theory of depletion requires occasional adjustment 


of book values of natural resources to keep them in agreement with progressive ~ 


development resulting from new discoveries. In case of valuations made as 
of Mar. 1, 1913, to bring books into agreement with fair valuation as of that 
date, a special surplus account should be credited for the amount of the increase. 

Treasury regulations governing methods of making valuations were last 
revised as of Dec. 19, 1920. Owing to frequent modifications, detailed require- 
ments cannot be discussed here. Main requirements are that the valuation 
as cf a specified date must be made “‘in the light of conditions and circumstances 
known at that date, regardless of later discoveries or developments in the prop- 
erty or subsequent improvements in methods of extraction and treatment of 
the mineral product.” 

The value should be such as would be established as the result of a bona fide 
transfer between a willing buyer and a willing seller as at the date in question. 

Where cost serves as a basis for determination of depletion charges, the 
Treasury requires that the basis shall be the fair market valuation as of a “‘ basic 
date,” i.e., Mar. 1, 1913,.in case of property acquired before that date, the date 
of acquisition in case of property acquired on or after Mar. 1, 1913, or the date 
of discovery, or within 30 days thereafter in case of property discovered after 
Mar. 1, 1913. 

Fair Market value is the amount which ‘“‘would induce a willing seller to 
sell and a willing buyer to purchase.” 

Treasury regulations provide that where fair market value as of a given date 
is to serve as the depreciation base, such valuation must be determined ‘‘in 
the light of conditions and circumstances known at that date, regardless of 
later discoveries or developments.” 

The Treasury has adopted the present value method of valuation, but con- 
siders any and all factors throwing light on what market value is. Among 
these are: cost, actual sales and transfers of similar properties, market value 
of stocks or shares, royalties and rentals, value fixed by owner for purposes of 
capital stock tax, valuation for local or state taxation, partnership accountings, 
records of litigation in which the property was in question, the amount at which 
the property may have been inventoried in probate court, and disinterested 
appraisals by approved methods. 
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Present Value Method.—The following principles have been laid down by 
the Natural Resources Division of the Income Tax Unit of the Treasury 
Department: 


1. Increase in mine values is not unearned increment since the work of 
development merely develops what already existed in the ground; it does 
not add to values in the sense that the value of real estate is enhanced by 
community development, improved methods of transportation, and so on. 

2. That exhaustible capital values must be recognized. 

3. That an allowance must be made not only for the return of cost but 
also for the replacement of exhausted mineral. 

4. That mining must be regarded as a continuing industry, because 
organizations built up to engage in the successful exploitation of mines 
are of too great value to be permitted to be discontinued by the exhaustion 
of any one property. 


The present value method has been approved by the United States Supreme 
Court, the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, and 
other competent authorities. 

To determine fair market value by this method, the following factors must 
be determined for each deposit :*” 


1. The total quantity of mineral in terms of the principal or customary 

unit (or units) paid for in the product marketed. 

2. The average quality or grade of the mineral reserves. 

3. The expected percentage of extraction or recovery in each process or 
operation necessary for the preparation of the crude mineral for 
market. 

. The probable operating life of the deposit in years. 

. The unit operating cost, i.e., cost of production exclusive of depreciation 
and depletion. 

6. The rate of interest commensurate with the risk for the particular deposit. 


of 


In case of well-developed properties, much of this information can be derived 
from past operating experience. Allowance should be made for probable future 
variations in rate of exhaustion, quality of mineral, percentage of recovery 
and costs of producing and selling. If past operating experience is lacking, the 
information may be deduced from concurrent evidence. The Treasury requires 
that deposits of different grades, locations, and probable dates of extraction be 
valued separately. 

Utilizing the required information, present value is found by— 

1. Finding the total expected operating profit, secured by multiplying 
the number of units of mineral recoverable in marketable form by the 
difference between selling price and operating cost per unit. 

2. Reducing the total expected operating profit for each mineral deposit 
to a present value as of the basic date (Mar. 1, 1913, or a later date) at 
the rate of interest commensurate with the risk involved. This value 
should be further reduced by the value, as of the basic date, of the depreci- 
able assets and prospective capital additions essential in the process of 
realizing said profits. 

Segregation of Minerals——Minerals which cannot be mined before a definite 


future period in time should be classed separately. The Mines Taxation Com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 


% Reg. 62, Art. 256. 
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suggests that no mine be valued on an estimated operating life of more than 
45 years. R. V. Norris says:3% 

4 . a proper time limit for available mineral shall be such that its present value on 
an annuity basis would be 90% of the present value of an infinite amount, i.e., a per- 
petual annuity. At 6% discount rate this time limit would be 40 years’ life, and at 
8%, 30 years, which may properly be considered as a maximum. 

Of minerals which cannot be extracted within, say, 40 years, there are two 
kinds: (1) known reserves, and (2) unknown deposits subject to future dis. 
covery. For known minerals which cannot be worked within 40 years little 
is paid, because the discounted value of a dollar due in 40 years is a small 
amount. Depletion per unit of output should be based on the amount which 
can be extracted, say, within 40 years. If additional quantities are included, 
depletion per unit is too small. 

Minerals not to be extracted within a reasonable time should be segregated 
as an investment not subject to depletion. When such reserves are ultimately 
worked, there will be no depletion allowante because total investment will have 
been returned before the reserves are exploited. 

Value at Given Date.—Value at a given date for depletion purposes is: 


The amount secured by discounting, at compound interest, to that date, 
total net profits year by year, less 

The discounted value, at basic date, of the depreciable assets and capital 
additions thereto necessary to realize the profits. 


The amount thus secured, when applied to the estimated available tonnage, 
for depletion purposes, will return the value of the property when the estimated 
tonnage is exhausted. 

The Engineers’ Committee of the National Coal Association suggests that the 
basis for determining the amount to be allowed during any one accounting 
period be based on earnings instead of on amount of ores extracted, so that the 
burden is more equitably distributed, prosperous years bearing a heavier burden 
and lean years a lighter one than if depletion is applied on a tonnage basis. 

Rate of Interest.—Determination of rate of interest involves consideration 
of risk involved, changing rates of interest over periods of many years’ 
duration, and so on. Norris considers 6% proper in most cases, because 
it has the authority of being a standard legal rate. He says a higher rate 
may be used where there is question as to extent or continuity of the deposit. 

The Mines Taxation Committee of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers suggests a rate of 4%, compound interest. The 
Treasury uses 6% for anthracite mines, and 8% for bituminous mines. C. E. 
Grunsky says the rate should vary with the risk.34 Hoover lists the risks of 
mining as follows: 


Risk of continuity in metal contents beyond sample faces. 
Risk of continuity in volume through blocks estimated. 
Risk of successful metallurgical treatment. 

Risk of metal prices, in all but gold. 

Risk of properly estimated costs. 

Risk of extension of ore beyond exposures. 

Risk of management. 


Hoskold’s Table.—The following table is used by the Treasury in valuations 
made by discounting prospective earnings. 


ap oles eos) 


33 Columbia Income Tax Lectures, 1921, p. 230. 
54 Valuation, Depreciation and the Rate Base, p, 241, 
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Present Worth of Each Dollar of Operating Profit 


Accumulated during life of n years, assuming annual rate of production and operating 
profits per unit to be uniform and providing for interest on present worth at r’ per 
cent annually and a payment into a sinking fund which at 4 per cent, interest com- 
pounded annually, will amount to the present worth, i.e., crovide for return of capital 
at the end of life. ; 


| 
Yrs. 6% 7% 8% 9% 10% 12% 15% 

1 .943396 | .934579 | .925925 | .917431 - 909090 892857 6 
2 .908766 | .892946 | .876891 .861777 | .847176 | .819408 | . Feito 
3 .876389 | .853937 | .832607 | .812317 - 792993 | .756976 | .708694 
4 . 846052 818370 | .792418 | .768072 .745178 | .703254 | .648525 
5 .817570 | .785469 . 755780 | .728260 | .702675 | .656540 | .597680 
6 .790781 . 754961 . 722245 .692177 .664641 .615547 554148 
iz. .765540 | .72€638 | .691435 .659519 -630410 | .579284 | .516457 
8 .741717 | .700174 | .663032 629635 -599440 | .546979 | .483507 
9 .719198 .675487 . 636765 602251 .571286 .518017 454455 

10 .697880 | .652354 | .612404 -577066 | .545581 | .491906 | .428649 

11 .677672 | .630699 | .589748 -553820 | .522019 | .468244 | .405574 

12 658489 . 610277 - 568624 . 532281 . 500344 - 446702 . 384818 

13 . 640258 .591066 . 548887 . 512330 -480337 -427009 | .366049 

14 4 622911 .572950 | .530401 -493737 | .461815 | .408936 | .348995 

15 . 603385 . 555828 - 513053 .476390 444619 . 3892292 . 333431 

16 . 590625 - 539630 -496741 . 460167 .428610 . 376914 319170 

LZ .575581 - 524283 -481376 -444963 .413671 . 362663 . 306056 

18 .561205 | .509716 | .466880 -430685 | .399699 | .349420 | .293955 

19 .547455 | .496371 | .453178 .417253 | .386603 | .337082 | .282754 

20 . 534292 | .482719 | .440211 | .404592 | .374302 | .325559 | .272358 

rq .521680 | .470171 -427920 | .392637 | .362729 | .314474 | .262682 

22 .509587 | .458216 | .416255, | 381334 | .351818 | .304658 | . 253654 

23 .497979 | .446805 | .405166 | .370630 | .341517 

24 .486835 | .435903 | .394619 | 360479 | .331775 

25 .476122 | .420477 | .384571 | .350840 | .322549 

26 .465820 | .415496 | .374988 | 341675 | .313799 

27 .455905 | .405933 | .365839 | .332951 | .305488 

28 446356 | .396767 | .357096 | . 324637 | .297587 

29 .437155 | .387970 | .348734 | .316704 | .290063 

30 .428283 | .379520 | .340726 | .309127 | .282893 

31 .419724 | .371399 | .333054 

32 -411462 . 363589 325695 

33 .403483 | .356072 | .318631 

34 .895772 | .348832 | .311846 . 

35 .888318 | .341856 | .305324 Factors in Above Table 

36 .381108 | .335128 } .299049 P. 1 

37 .874130 | .328637 | .293009 vy 

38 "367375 | .322371 | .287190 | n age nag, 

39 "360832 | .316318 | .281581 Fe ; 

40 .354491 | .310468 | .276171 Derived from Hoskold’s Formula 

41 348345 | .304811 | .270950 | Present value of $1 per annum in n 

42 "349385 | .299339 | .265909 | years, interest on capital being at| _ P 

43 “336602 | .294043 | .261038 | one rate, 7’, and for redemption an- y 

44 -330990 | .288913 | .256328 | other 2g r, per cent. 

45 1325545 | .283945 | .251774 “sf cs 

46 “220248, | (279188 Nic a4 730i: FESR Eo ee 

47 "315 07 | .274459 | .243100 Ge ea 

48 .310109 | .269929 | .238967 

49 .805250 | .265533 | .234962 

50 .800525 | .261266 | .231079 
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_ Wasting Assets Illustrated —Copy of memorandum prepared by Metals Val- 
uation Section of the Income Tax Bureau in determining valuation of a mine at 
Mar. 1, 1913. 


@Orereserves Mar. te 1903 8 oe cca aoc oie le eka Sete 875,000 tons 

Gross valye Mar. 1, 1913 (875,000 x $12.78)...............-.- $11,182,500 
Selling price of metal in ore reserves—actual cr anticipated. 

Grossicost. Mars-1, 1913°(875,0005€$7.1537) ©. = 22 alee. ee 6,259,487 


Cost of mining and extracting metal in ore reserves—actual 
or anticipated and exclusive of depletion and of depreciation 
of plant. 

Art. 206 of Reg. 62, defines such ‘‘cost’’ as comprising all cur- 
rent expenses of producing, preparing and marketing the 
mineral product sold, exclusive of federal income and profits 
taxes, allowable capital additions as defined in Art. 222 of 
Reg. 62, and deductions for depreciation and depletion, but 
including cost of repairs and replacements necessary to 
maintain the plant and equipment at its rated capacity and 
efficiency. 


Net returns (actual or anticipated).-.................----o+e- $ 4,923,013 


Present worth (discounting at 15% and 4%, using 8-year life). 

Present worth is inclusive cost of plant and is based on earnings 
on capital or purchase price at the rate of 15% per annum 
and making payments into a sinking fund which at 4% 
compounded annually will provide for the return of capital 
at end of 8-year life. 

The above table is calculated for the investment of a sinking 
fund at 4%, the variables being the rate of discount on 
capital and the years of life. From the table we find that 
the present value of each dollar of operating profit accu- 
mulated during the life is .483507. 


Present worth therefore is $4,923,013 x .483507 =............. $ 2,380,311 
Deduct cost of plant (actual or prospective)................005 1,000,000 


The Treasury deducts the full cost (actual or prospective) 
of the plant from the Mar. 1, 1913, present value of the mine 
on the assumption that the plant must be constructed and 
the full investment therefor made at the beginning of the 
period during which the ore is to be removed. If the plant 
had been constructed prior to Mar. 1, 1913, its value at that 
date would be deducted. 

Market value of ore en bloc Mar. 1, 1913........5.:....-...00. $ 1,380,311 


Unit of depletion per ton ($1,380,311 + 875,000 tons).......... $ 1.5775 


LEASEHOLDS.—A lease may be paid for in annual sums or in a bonus and 
annual sums. The bonus is a deferred charge to be spread as an additional 
item of rent over the period of the lease. 


Ordinarily leases run for periods up to 99 years. In New York State, 63 
and‘84 years are favorite terms. 
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When an original lessee sells a lease outright for a fixed sum sufficient to cover 
the remaining period of the lease, this sum is figured as the present worth of an 
annuity equal to a fair yearly rental. 

When a lease is bought outright or a bonus is paid, it appears on the books at 
a valuation. In case the balance sheet is to be used for credit purposes and, 
owing to great appreciation in property values, the lease is worth much more 
than its book value, it is proper to indicate this in a footnote, or else to incor- 
porate it in the balance sheet with an offsetting reserve. 

The amount at which the lease is carried on the books must be amortized 
over the period of the lease, the periodic charge being to Rent. > 

If title to the building constructed on the leased land is to pass to the owner 
of the land upon expiration of the lease, the cost of the building must be written 
off over the life of the lease. 

Theoretically any excess of depreciation over normal resulting from this 
situation is rent, but is not usually segregated. 


INTANGIBLE ASSETS.—These should always be listed separately to permit 
verification. 

The chief types are good-will, patents, copyrights, trade-marks, franchises, 
going concern value, and organization expense. 

Patents are grants by a government giving to an inventor exclusive right to 
make and sell his invention for a term of years. Patents should be capitalized 
at cost. When paid for in stock, the determination of cost is less simple than 
when paid in cash. There can be no objection to basing value upon par of 
stock, in absence of fraud or deceit. Overvaluation arising in this manner 
means higher amortization charges and consequently higher costs of production. 

Where an experimental laboratory is conducted, expenditures directly unpro- 
ductive of results are properly regarded as indirect costs of such patents as are 
developed from time to time. 

Costs of defending rights to patents may properly be capitalized. 

Ordinarily patents should be written down on the basis of expiring time, 
the distribution being made over the life of the patents. In many instances, 
supersession or obsolescence may shorten a patent’s useful life. When this 
occurs, the patent should be written off more rapidly. 

Some authorities advocate rapid writing down of patents during the early 
years when their earning capacity is greatest. 

Sometimes the life of basic patents is extended by securing auxiliary patents 
on improvements made on the old invention. When this policy is pursued, a 
feasible plan is to write off 1/17 of total value to date at end of each year. 

In writing down patents the charge is to expense and the credit to a reserve 
for depreciation. The incidence of this depreciation expense is to manufac- 
turing cost or to selling cost, according to circumstances. 

Copyrights are issued for a term of 28 years, with renewal privilege for a like 
period if application therefor is made within one year prior to expiration of the 
original copyright. They should be capitalized at cost, which, in case of the 
original holder, usually consists only of fees. Appraisals should be made 
frequently and these will usually justify a very rapid writing down. 

Trade-marks should be valued at cost, whether cost of development or cost 
of purchase. The principles of valuation are analogous to those applicable to 
good-will. 

Franchises are frequently listed in the balance sheets of public utilities. 
They are privileges granted to a company to use public property. They may 
be perpetual, limited, or determinate. Franchises should be booked at cost of 
acquisition, including: 
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1. Lump sum payments, to the state or some division thereof, applicable 
to life of franchise. 

2. Purchase price paid for assignment of rights and privileges by another 
company. 

3. Legal and other fees paid to secure the grant. 

4. All other legitimate expenses. : 

Depreciation of franchises depends on the terms of the grant. If the franchise 
is perpetual, there is no depreciation. If for a definite term of years, it should 
be prorated accordingly. If indeterminate, a liberal depreciation policy 
should be followed. 

ORGANIZATION EXPENSES.—These should be written off rapidly. 
R. H. Montgomery suggests writing them off over the first 2 years’ operation. 
They consist of attorney’s fees, incorporation fees, cost of prospectuses, cost of 
soliciting stock subscriptions, promoters’ and organizers’ fees, cost of printing 
and issuing stock certificates, etc. ’ 


GOOD-WILL.—See section on ‘‘Good-Will.”’ 
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SECTION 11 


DEPRECIATION 


General Principles 


CAUSE OF DEPRECIATION.—Cause of depreciation may be generalized 
under three heads: wear and tear, obsolescence, and inadequacy. The 
specific causes are very numerous, and there are many factors affecting its 
rapidity and extent. Among these are: quality of construction, adequacy 
to meet future demands, method of operation, repairs and renewals, climate, 
etc. In case of such intangibles as patents, copyrights, and leaseholds, 
progress of depreciation may usually be assumed to be in direct proportion 
to expired time. Matheson! gives the following causes of depreciation: 


. Wear and tear. 

. Tenure of holding. 

. Permanency or steadiness of industry. 

Exhaustion of raw materials. 

Obsolescence due to new inventions, new product, or better ways to 
make the same product. 

6. Vicissitudes and catastrophes not insurable. 

7. Fluctuations in trade. 

8. Inadequacy. 


DEFINITION.—No satisfactory general definition can be given, since the 
term is usually employed in a limited sense. Sometimes it includes repairs, 
sometimes not. H. V. Hayes says depreciation is “loss in value which has 
occurred arising from the period during which the property of the undertaking 
has been in service.”’ “The Interstate Commerce Commission defines depre- 


OPWNH 


ciation as ‘‘exhaustion of capacity for service,’ ‘‘lessening in cost value,”’ 
and “‘lessening in worth of physical property.’”’ P. D. Leake defines it as 
“expired capital outlay.’”’ Sometimes attempts are made to express progress * 


of depreciation between dates. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DEPRECIATION.—Unit depreciation refers to a 
unit of plant. Composite depreciation refers to plant as a whole; it is the 
sum of depreciation of the units. Unit depreciation progresses until it causes 
displacement of the unit. Composite depreciation reduces a plant or system 
to a status of normal depreciation, after which further depreciation is pre- 
vented by replacements. Composite depreciation usually reduces invest- 
ment in plant by about 20% or 30% of the original. If amount of outstanding 
stock is not diminished, composite depreciation results in overcapitalization, 


1 Depreciation of Factories, pp. 36-41. 
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because a part of the investment has disappeared. This may be prevented 
by reducing total capital through retirement of stock in an amount equal to 
composite depreciation, charging cost of retirement to revenue, or by creating 
a replacement reserve to offset depreciation. if not required for replace- 
ments, this reserve may be used to make extensions. Since no specific re- 
placement is made in this case, it is impossible to charge reserve with cost 
of any particular unit of plant. It is charged only when some unit is dis- 
charged and regardless of time when new assets are installed. 

Functional depreciation results from obsolescence or inadequacy ofa plant 
or unit of plant. Its amount is determined by the extent to which service 
could be cheapened, in case of obsolescence, or bettered, in case of inadequacy. 
When written-down value of an old unit can be added to cost of a new one and 
still permit production to be carried on at a lower capital cost, the old unit is 
wholly obsolete or wholly inadequate. Inadequacy results from changes in 
financial policy, engineering progress,,and unexpected developments. Pre- 
ceding the time when inadequacy becomes effective, the margin of value is 
usually diminished more or less rapidly by the effects of invention or of in- 
creasing demand. Obsolescence resembles inadequacy, but it is a question 
rather of type and quality, than of size and power. An illustration is sub- 
stitution of electric transmission for older forms of power conveyance. 


DETERMINATION OF INADEQUACY.—Inadequacy may be determined 
on basis of capitalized cost of production of a unit of output, or by same 
method as is used to find obsolescence. Former method is better if more 
than one old unit of plant is required to do some work that one new unit will 
do. Itisillustrated thus: 

“If total cost of producing a unit of output with an old machine is $20, and 
with new machine is $18, saving per unit is $2. If number of units of output 
produced with old machine is 100, total saving is $200. 200 + .05 = 4,000, 
which is functional depreciation of old plant and amount over and above 
depreciated value of old plant which the company can afford to pay for a 
new machine, providing old one can be disposed of at depreciated value. 
Since amount that old property would bring at sale is probably small, it may 


be economical to retain it for some time after a more efficient type comes on 
the market. 


OBSOLESCENCE.—Obsolescence becomes effective only when production 
ean be carried on more cheaply by replacing a given unit the undepreciated 
or unrecovered cost of which is considered as a part of replacement cost. 
It is measured by the amount by which cost less salvage exceeds amount of 
depreciation already written off. 


Determination of Obsolescence.—Following is an illustration of method 
‘of determining obsolescence: 

Assume case of a machine which cost $10,000, possesses an estimated life 
of 10 years, and a scrap value of $1,000. Also assume that 5 years of useful 
life have expired and that at close of each year a depreciation reserve has been 
credited with 1/10 of ($10,000 — $1,000), or $900, so that there exists a reserve 
of $4,500. There is an additional $4,500 to be accounted for, either in form 
of future charges to depreciation or as obsolescence and inadequacy. Assume 
that at end of 5th year a new machine which costs $8,000 comes on market 
which will perform equivalent service at smaller total cost per unit of output. 
The two elements entering into cost of production are: (1) uncovered invest- 
ment in machine, (2) necessary current expenses, as labor and power. Assume 
that an investigation shows these for old and new machines to be, respectively: 
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Ox_p MacuHInEe New Macuine 
Unrecovered cost, i.e., cost Unrecovered cost, i.e., cost 
less depreciation earned... .$5,500 less depreciation earned... .$8,000 
Current operating expense... 600 Current operating expense... 400 


If money is worth 6%, capitalized cost of operating old machine is $600 + 
-06, or $10,000, that is, it is equivalent to a capital investment of $10,000; 
whereas capitalized cost of operating new machine is $400 + .06, or $6,666.67. 
Adding these to original costs of respective machines, we have: 


For old machine: 


Original cost less earned depreciation..............0..0.000- $ 5,500.00 
Capitalized-operating (COstssis. sea. ciete ie hei LN ae, SP 10,000.00 
‘Lotalicapitalizedcosts: Pa. A ee, eo AE HU a ee $15,500.00 

For new machine: 4 
(iunpaina wal eOO)s | iptanaracm me tacte everco Ett Cae Ete ao decries +.$ 8,000.00 
GWapitalized Operatiun COSbsccten des, fas os cee tect 6,666.67 
hofal capitalizedtcost.cccciyec, eee ot cee teeth hee ete $14,666.67 


As compared with a new machine of equal capacity, the old machine is 
worth $4,666.67. This is obtained by deducting excess in total capitalized 
cost of old machine over that of new machine ($833.33) from the unrecovered 
investment in old machine ($5,500). As salvage value is only $1,000, to 
scrap it would mean a loss of $4,666.67 — $1,000, or $3,666.67, and no saving 
in total capitalized cost of production, because when old machine is valued 
at $4,666.67, it produces as cheaply as does the new machine. True total 
capitalized cost of production if old machine were scrapped would be: 


Oxrindlicosto1r now MAChiNe: |. sinc. ok eee sae. $ 8,000.00 
Unrecovered cost of old machine (less salvage)..... 4,500.00 
Capitalizedvopersting Cost, = (fet cliente cee ets eters pues 6,666.67 

$19,166.67 


On the other hand, capitalized cost of operating old machine is only $15,000. 
If new machine could be bought for $8,000 — $4,166.67, or $3,833.34, new and 
old machines would be on a par and it would be immaterial whether replace- 
ment were made or not. Same would be true if capitalized operating cost 
of operating new machine could be reduced to $6,666.67 — $4,166.67, or 
$2,500 (which is an operating expense of $150 capitalized at 6%), for then we 
should have: 


Original cost of new machine.............---+0+5- $ 8,000.00 
Unrecovered cost of old machine (less salvage)..... 4,500.00 
Capitahzed operating COST. 5600.3 stares eyeioneres 4.49/00, 6 2,500.00 

$15,000.00 


Before a machine can be said to be obsolete, it must be shown that produc- 
tion can be carried on more cheaply with a new machine to whose cost has 
been added the unrecovered cost (less salvage) of the old one. Unless a 
machine is rendered entirely obsolete by a new invention, it is not affected, 
because it continues to be cheaper to operate the old machine than to scrap 
it and buy the new one. 

DEPRECIATION BETWEEN DATES.—Lifetime of an asset is time which 
expires between date of installation and date of abandonment, If it costs 
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$100, and has a scrap or salvage value of $10, depreciation totals $90, repairs 
excluded. If life is 9 years, average annual depreciation is $10. Itis usually 
assumed that depreciation is thus evenly spread over the lifetime of the assets. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission makes this assumption in its railroad 
valuations. The regulations of the Bureau of Internal Revenue assume equal 
amounts of depreciation in equal periods of time, but permits use of other 
bases. 


FINANCIAL NATURE OF DEPRECIATION.—Depreciation is the finan- 
cial effect of deterioration, wear and tear, obsolescence and inadequacy. In 
a broad sense it includes also depletion of mines. Invested capital has two 
aspects, cost and value. Accounting, and therefore depreciation, deals with 
cost rather than value. Replacement allowances should be made on the 
basis of cost of the unit to be replaced, not on basis of exchange value or 
replacement cost. Sometimes it is proper, in case of newly organized con- 
cerns, to capitalize depreciation as a developmental cost. Depreciation is an 
expense, and has been repeatedly so held by courts and commissions. It is 
a cost of production and should be allocated to cost of output or service. It 
approximates to a fixed charge. It was definitely recognized as a cost of 
service by the U. S. Supreme Court in Smyth v. Ames.” 


DEPRECIATION vs. REPAIRS.—Ordinarily, repairs and depreciation 
require different treatment, but they are closely related problems. If the 
reserve is credited with enough to provide only for original cost of the asset 
in question, repair costs should be charged to income. The problem is toa 
draw the line between repairs and minor replacements chargeable to the 
reserve. Ifa detailed plant ledger is kept the problem solves itself; otherwise 
there is some difficulty in making the division. Also the depreciation rate is 
dependent to some extent on policy pursued in making repairs. The depreci- 
ation reserve equalizes cost of renewal of parts so extensive that to charge 
them to income would result in excessive deductions in some periods. The 
distinction has been drawn in numerous instances, but no definite rule can 
be formulated. If depreciation is figured by straight-line method, inclusion 
of renewals and replacements in repairs chargeable direct to Profit and Loss 
tends to make the depreciation reserve excessive. Care should be used to keep 
cost of all items whose renewal is charged to current operations out of the 
amount on which the reserve is reckoned. 


DEPRECIATION vs. MAINTENANCE.—Maintenance secures daily 
efficiency but does not scientifically prevent impairment of total investment. 
This is accomplished by means of depreciation allowances based on a com- 
prehensive plan. Maintenance cost ordinarily increases with advancing age 
of assets. It does not prevent a condition of overcapitalization resulting 
from a condition of normal depreciation. In Pioneer Telegraph Co. v. Westen- 
haver,? the Supreme Court of Oklahoma stated that current maintenance 
“represents only the cost of those units that had become so badly depreciated 
that they had to be replaced during that year,” and found that 7% of ‘‘repro- 
ductive value” of physical property would be a proper annual allowance for 
depreciation. 

DEPRECIATION ESTIMATED IN GROSS.—When it is decided to 
include repairs in depreciation, cost of repairs is deducted from total gross 
allowance each accounting period to determine the amount to be set up as a 
reserve. If, on a predetermined basis, gross depreciation for a given period 


2169 U.S. 466. 
3118 Pac, 354 (Jan, 10, 1911), 
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is fixed at $20,000, and during that month $11,000 is expended for repairs, 
$9,000 will be credited to the reserve. Entries are as follows: 


NG) OFFS ectencoy 2 oe arene Re an ee in $11,000 
Cash eninaccat= Segoe teow ot ALT. $11,000 
For repairs made during month. ; 
Depreciation Expenses 298 Pe ees. $ 9,000 
Reserve for Depreciation............... $ 9,000 


This plan possesses the advantage of providing an equal charge from month 
to month, but makes the amount reserved for depreciation dependent upon 
the amount expended currently for repairs, which is illogical. Consequently, 
there is no guaranty that cost will be amortized during lifetime of a given unit. 


NORMAL DEPRECIATION.—TIf the depreciation reserves are properly set 
up, they express approximately the amount of normal depreciation existing 
at a given time. 


SALVAGE AND SCRAP.—Salvage is the value an article possesses for 
some use other than that to which it has been devoted. When so used it 
possesses an additional cycle of life. Scrap value is what*an article is worth 


if broken up. 


SUPERSESSION.—Supersession consists in the replacement of an asset 
by one better adapted to perform its work. 


EARNED DEPRECIATION.—Earned depreciation is depreciation for 
which compensation has been received through revenue. It may be retained 
in form of a fund or otherwise employed. 


AMORTIZATION.—This word is used in several senses. It sometimes re- 
fers to the liquidation of a debt, especially by establishment of a sinking fund. 
It sometimes refers to the amount chargeable to expense due to expiration 
of leaseholds, amount so chargeable being proportionate to life expired during 
a given period. It sometimes refers to writing down of book figures to make 
them reflect actual conditions. It is sometimes used synonymously with 
depreciation. 

CASUALTIES.—Casualties are industrial accidents, time of occurrence and 
cost being uncertain. Casualties result from floods, storms, explosions, and 
other fortuitous events. The Bureau of Internal Revenue includes casualties 
among its deductions allowable under the law for “‘losses sustained during the 
taxable year and not-compensated by insurance or otherwise, if incurred in 
trade or business.”’ 

CYCLES OF LIFE.—A cycle of life is comprehended in the whole period 
of usefulness of an article in a given position. Second cycle of life determines 
salvage at end of first cycle. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE.—Deferred maintenance is the measure 
of the neglect to make all ordinary repairs such as are necessary to keep a 
plant in good running condition. Ordinarily it is not reflected in the accounts, 
but it should be accounted for in the same way as other expenses. ‘‘ Accrued 
repairs’’ may be given due consideration by charging current maintenance and 
crediting a deferred maintenance reserve. When repairs are made later on, 
they are charged to this reserve. 


UNEARNED DEPRECIATION.—Unearned depreciation is similar in some 
respects to deferred maintenance. It is that depreciation which has been 


a 
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incurred in giving service and for which no return through revenue has been 
received. From a purely accounting point of view it is equivalent to a 
deficit. . 


UNCOVERED DEPRECIATION.—Uncovered depreciation is like un- 
earned depreciation, in that it is not reimbursed through revenue, but unlike 
it, in that it should not be so reimbursed, because it occurs in property not 
presently useful in serving the public. It arises only in connection with 
public utilities, and is the result of unwarranted investments. 


AVERAGE LIFE.— Average life is time in years during which the deprecia- 
tion of all parts amounts to original cost less salvage value. Assume case of 
a plant consisting of five units with original cost, estimated lives, and salvage 
values as follows: 


Units Original Estimated . Salvage Cost less 
Cost Life in Years Value Salvage 

Wanrtin Lessee ayia csi si graduate 3000: 5 $ 100 $ 900 
Oe eae ae 5,000 10 1,000 4,000 
MES Ralsust fo) c: dyausiiouedele- 20,000 15 2,000 18,000 

Se Ake, 2 ARN 30,000 20 5,000 25,000 
Ces Ni Ree coe a eC eee 50,000 23 4,000 46,000 


The cost of depreciation each year for the several units is as follows: 


Cost less Estimated Cost per 


Units Salvage Life in Years Year 

TURE SR: es $ 900 + 5 = $ 180 

FUND Fee . de ee. 4,000 + 10 = 400 

SMBS! ie Bin. ees 18,000 + 15 = 1,200 

Oe RY Ci ben mee 25,000 + 20 = 1,250 

CPT RONG eee aed ye eo 46,000 + 23 = 2,000 
$93,900 + $5, 030= 1866. yr. 


Cost less salvage expires in 18.66 years, which is average life of the plant. 
This should not be confused with the average of the lives of the various units, 
which is 14.6 years, a figure of no special significance. 


DEPRECIATION BASE.—By the ‘depreciation base’’ is meant the 
amount upon which the rate is computed. For private industry the base 
should ordinarily be the cost of the asset in question, because this is the 
amount to be returned through revenues. In manufacturing industries the 
depreciation base has a direct bearing upon price-making and competition. 
Its selection should be made with a view to its effect on costs. In publicly 
regulated industry its selection should be made with reference to interests of 
investors and the public. Various bases have received the support of courts 
and commissions, among these being cost, reproduction cost, and depreciable 
property. Some companies retain a percentage of gross revenue to cover 
depreciation or a larger percentage to cover both depreciation and main- 
tenance. The objection to this method is that the amount retained bears no 
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relation to actual depreciation. The following table taken from Floy4 shows 
the policy of companies: 


Per Cent of Gross Revenue Ex- 
Name of Company pended or Appropriated for: 
ubernaes Besgenr SS 50" 


Maintenance Depreciation 


Milwaukee companies: 


vatlway. Gepantiients,. . .<. . stu sabe suo kis 11.30 9.90 
Gas, electric light, and steam heat de- 
(DATCMMEN TS. 25 6 s’a0. sca tut deh hentia © elu 6.15 8.12 
United Railways Co. of St. Louis........... 13.67 10.00 
“Union Electric Light & Power Co., St. Louis.. 4.95 16.00 
Suburban Electric Light & Power Co....... 7.10 10.85 
Detroit Edison Co. and subsidiaries........ 6.45 10.23 
Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Railway Co. . 7.00 10.00 
Chicago Street. Railways.................. 6.00 8.00 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co............. Undivided 15.00 


xX 


Form 1. Curves Showing Progress of Uniform Depreciation and of 
Diminishing Efficiency 


The New York Edison Co. bases its depreciation charge on kilowatt-hours 
output. Some street-car companies charge a certain amount for depreciation 
for each car-mile run. In Cleveland 5 cents per car-mile has been allowed 
to cover both maintenance and depreciation. In Brooklyn the subsidiaries 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit system have allowed a rate varying from 2.7 
to 4.4 cents per car-mile for equipment of surface roads, and from 1.4 to 2 


4 Valuation of Public Utilities, p, 199, 
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cents per car-mile for equipment of elevated or partly elevated railways. In 
Buffalo Gas Co. v. City of Buffalo,’ 5.3 cents were allowed on each 1,000 cubie 
feet of gas sold, on an assumed sale of 633,000 M. cubic feet. 


DEPRECIATION AND EFFICIENCY.—Plant must be kept at a certain 
degree of efficiency sufficient to give satisfactory service. Loss of efficiency 
in plant as a whole is not proportionate to depreciation. Composite deprecia- 
tion may be accompanied by little or no loss of efficiency. Buildings, etc., 
remain in unimpaired efficiency for years. Efficiency is the practical test 
of present effectiveness. It is only one factor in value, however. Value 
depends not only on present usefulness, but also upon the time during which 
such usefulness will continue. Form 1 represents the character of deprecia- 
tion figured on a straight-line basis, also of efficiency, both curves applying 
tosame asset. If distance from O to X represents efficiency of a new machine, . 
or 100%, and distance from O to Y represents life of same machine, then line 
XY represents progress of theoretical straight-line depreciation, and curved 
line XCY represents decline in efficiency. 


ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES.—The same general principles apply to 
depreciation accounting as to other phases of accounting. Assume that the 
following balance sheet represents the condition of Company A, newly organ- 
ized: 


BALANCE SHEET OF COMPANY A, AS AT...... 


Factory Building.......... $100,000 | Capital Stock. .....5...4 $160,000 
IVER ehinery: jac a0 s0eentoeees 25,000 
OcherFASsets «cos oars ome 35,000 

$160,000 $160,000 


The assets subject to depreciation are factory building and machinery. 
Assume the factory building will require replacement at end of 50 years, and 
machinery at end of 5 years. Annual depreciation is $2,00Q for the building, 
and $1,000 for machinery. Management neglects to make allowance for 
depreciation, profit for lst year is shown as $15,000, and this is distributed 
as dividends. Process is continued 25 years, when machinery requires 
replacing. Assuming that no essential changes have occurred in the balance 
sheet, that new machinery can be bought at same cost as the old cost, and 
ignoring salvage, management is faced with problem of securing $25,000 with 
which to buy machinery. ‘Other assets,’’ amounting to $35,000, cannot be 
converted into cash because they are needed in present status. $25,000 is 
borrowed at 5% to make the replacement, after which the balance sheet 
appears thus: 


BALANCE SHEET OF CoMPANY A, AS AT 


see eee 


Factory Building.......... $100,000 Capital Stock............ $160,000 
Machinery, smc: cae ec tens 25,000 Notes: Payable. 275... 5. . can 25,000 
Other Assetsys, 7. 7s. 35,000 , 
DSH GT ERO T Ly 2k aN eter ee 25,000 

$185,000 $185, 000 


'3:°P.S: C., 2d D. N: Y., 553: 
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Failure to allow for depreciation of machinery has caused a deficit of 
$25,000; also a fixed charge of 5% on $25,000, or $1,250. A further deficit 
of $50,000 is hidden in the ‘‘Factory Building’’ account. After another 
25 years, both building and machinery require replacement at a cost of 
$125,000. No reserves having been set up, the balance sheet appears as 
follows after.this is done: 


BALANCE SHEET OF CoMPANY A, AS AT...... 


Factory Building )....< <<. $100,000 Capital Stock.....:...... $160,000 
Mbachinery-c2... 4. cs ess 25,000 Notes*Payable.....0....0.- 150,000 
@ther Assets... ..<¢...... 35,000 : 
DG i eee a eee 150,000 

$310,000 $310,000 


There is now a deficit of $150,000, and a fixed charge of 5% on $150,000, 
or $7,500. Equity remaining is $10,000—all that is left of original invest- 
ment of $160,000. 

The correct depreciation policy will now be illustrated. In above illustra- 
tion, at end of 1st year following entry is made in the journal: 


Protitand Oss asics: 1 pierre ey aepsancmere?-arn ih achadt $3,000 
Reserve for Depreciation of Building........... $2 , 000 
Reserve for Depreciation of Machinery......... 1,000 
To charge Profit and Loss with the year’s depreciation 
expense. 


These are termed ‘‘valuation reserves’”’ because of their relation to the 
assets whose depreciation they measure. The charge is to a nominal account, 
while the credits are to real‘accounts. The purpose of these reserve accounts 
is to record accrued depreciation and make it possible to retain the assets 
at cost in the ledger. Under this policy, at the end of 25 years the balance 
sheet appears as follows: 


BALANCE SHEET OF CoMPANY A, AS AT...... 


Factory Building.....:... $100,000 Capital ‘Stock *..2.% Sti $160, 000 
Wa Cninery a. soc joie ne gone s 25,000 Res. for Depr. of Bldg..... 50,000 
Other Assets: ore a ee 110,000 Res. for Depr. of Mach.... 25,000 

$235,000 $235,000 


The building has passed one-half its life and has depreciated $50,000. 
Machinery requires replacement. Either cash or other assets have been 
retained in sufficient amounts to make the replacement. Even if found 
desirable to borrow, the financial status will not be weakened. If $25,000 is 
borrowed the transactions are: 


INoteseb aya blemte mrae ciate co tars arene cesar ee $25,000 
For loan to make replacement. 
Reserve for Depreciation of Machinery............. $25,000 
IPC HING Tyne Meee ik tle LICH kc SHEE ve a eaters $25,000 
To write off old machinery. 
WEA CHIN CEVA arEetA SURE ORIEN as eyeanche er eure ent cactwanchens $25,000 
CaBHeTY, A, RR Ay, Ss, a bans $25,000 
For purchase of new machinery. 
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The balance sheet now stands thus: 


BALANCE SHEET OF COMPANY A, AS AT...... 
Factory Building......... $100,000 Caprttal Stockitiwd. ssc). . $160,000 
Machinery: Asnln candle ox 25,000 Res. for Depr. of Bldg..... 50,000 
MthertA ssetsten shisteets ae 110,000 Res. for Depr. of Mach.... 00 
Notes: ;Payable-o-. .0 7.222 25,000 
$235,000 $235,000 


Note that loan is secured without causing a deficit. This is because old 
machinery was written off against its corresponding valuation reserve, 
whereas in the preceding illustration there was no reserve and it was necessary 
to write off old machinery against Capital account. Whether preferable to 
borrow or to retain sufficient cash to avoid borrowing, is a question of policy 
to be determined by circumstances. Preferably, the depreciation reserve 
is shown as a deduction from corresponding asset in the balance sheet, as 
follows: 


BALANCE SHEET OF COMPANY A, AS AT...... 
Factory Building CHLOE! ISUOCK eras oereacetotn $160,000 
TNR a Racin eo ter aoe $100,000 INOtGS ES ySDIO.c. 6. occ si 25,000 
Less: Res. for 
AD) Dts Wee siacste« 50,000 $50,000 
IWIENCLRI) 25 ee 25,000 
WTRCTRASSOUB 514 cx sided mnasic 110,000 
$185,000 $185,000 


RESERVES vs. FUNDS.—The difference between reserves and funds is 
illustrated below: 

Company X owns a factory building which cost $50,000 and possesses an 
estimated useful life of 30 years. Each year depreciation reserve is credited 
and depreciation expense charged with $1,000. At end of 1st year the balance 
sheet appears thus: 


BALANCE SHEET OF COMPANY X, AS AT..... s 
Factory Build- Gapitalmums. danbeterse ut. $100,000 
holed aes eee $ 50,000 Dividends Payable........ 2,000 
Less: Res. for 
Depress awe: 1,000 $ 49,000 
OthertAssetaimn. «ck ss oes 53,000 
$102,000 $102,000 


Capital is preserved by this procedure, for had no depreciation charge 
been made the balance sheet would be: 
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BaLaNcr SHEET OF Company X, AS AT...... 


Factory Building......... $ 50,000 Capital a cmacha tates $100,000 
OPRErOASSCUB, oc. 5k ede sole 53,000 Dividends Payable........ 3,000 
$103 ,000 $103 ,000 


and after payment of dividends: 


BALANCE SHEET OF COMPANY X, AS AT...... 


Factory Building......... $ 50,000 Capitalic-- eric. aie $100,000 
Other Assets. So. 27.225 24. 50,000 
$100,000 $100,000 


which makes no allowance for the depreciation which has accrued. 


Thé essential step is the retention of sufficient funds by means of the depre- 
ciation charge. If these remain a part of the general funds, they are reinvested 
and perhaps give rise to no further consideration. 

Depreciation funds may be created in accordance with the same formulas 
as are sinking funds. If equal instalments are allowed to accumulate at com- 
pound interest, the formula is as follows: x representing the amount to which 
the fund is to accumulate, r the rate of interest plus 1 and n the number of 
years to run: 


(1) onea=)) 
phe me 


a1 


Logarithms can be used to solve the formula if term of years is large, 
because of difficulty of raising r to the nth power by multiplication. 

If interest is not added to principal, the amount of each instalment is de- 
termined thus: 

(2) v 

opley a 
n 
In this formula, » is the sum accumulated after n years by paying equal instal- 
ments, x, into the fund. 

Taking the simpler case first, if Company Y wishes to establish a replace- 
ment fund for a building costing $25,000, with an estimated life of 25 years, 
by application of formula (2) we find, ignoring salvage, the amount of each 
instalment to be $1,000, thus: 

25,000 


25 


= = $1,000 
Assuming each year’s depreciation amounts to $1,000, this is brought into 
books by this entry: 
Profit and Loss (or Depreciation) 9. 0/00. 0.. eee: $1,000 
Reserve for Depreciation of Buildiic Weave: Gok $1,000 
For depreciation accrued. 2 
Having decided to establish a depreciation fund for replacement of the 


‘building, and having found a suitable manner in which to invest the $1,000, 


the following entry is made: 
Depreciation, Fund for Building cee aso os eee en $1,000 
(Or45p al aby cerigtanes aah tees Cabmeeak SOS 6 ticle SERN MEP SR RR RCNCH Ee $1,000 
For investment of cash in a depreciation fund. 
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The balance sheet then appears: 


BALANCE SHEET OF COMPANY Y, AS AT...... 


PES UL CUNT E'S noe. saci, cherries $25,000 CADICGL 4, 2. aaetecle sere ersten ce $50, 000 
OtheneAssetsic aan cca souneper 25,000 Res. for Depr. of Bldg...... 1,000 
Depr. Fund for Bldg........ 1,000 

$51,000 $51,000 


or, better still: 


BALANCE SHEET OF COMPANY Y, AS AT...... 

Ba GUNS ayes cueven easier emmeOs OOO (CSDTGAI  eccueicia'e waitin naira $50,000 

WECSS CDI TVeSs see ee hs OOO 
SS 2 
$24,000 

Other -Assetsn.. ota. « tiss.0 ce 25,000 

Depry HUNG fOrMBlA G5 vec on 1,000 
$50, 000 $50,000 


If no depreciation fund is established, the balance sheet stands thus: 


BALANCE SHEET OF COMPANY Y, AS AT...... 
Saran oy hy 4 rata or een = $25,000 Oapital< <ccca.s losis cee $50, 000 
ess. Resator Depris!. v.72: 1,000 
$24,000 
@uhersvAssets:..oie esc ccc ere 26,000 
$50, 000 $50,000 


When a depreciation fund is carried, at expiration of 25 years the deprecia- 
tion reserve has grown in amount equal to original cost of the building, and 
replacement is shown by following entries: 


Cashin. itt ho SEs SONSWERME: Jeremie. ito k beers $25,000 
Depreciation Fund for Building.............. $25,000 
For sale of depreciation fund investments. 
Bouldin eer erat he ee ane a ers Sate $25,000 
(ORT) Wiens poe a eA ch NEREERE OL aS cc RPE 3 $25,000 


For construction of new building. 


Although an equal degree of simplicity is not possible in practice, the 
principles apply subject to adjustments for salvage, variations from antici- 
pated life of assets, etc. 


INTEREST AS A FACTOR.—If interest is added to principal in computing 
the fund, the computation is more complicated. Suppose Company Y 
possesses a building the cost of which is $100,000, and estimated life 10 years. 
A replacement fund is to be established to accumulate at compound interest, 


4% being the assumed rate. Applying formula (1), the annual instalment is 
found thus: 
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1.04—-1 
=$100, SSS SS : 
xr=§$ 000 F pan 4 $8,329.09 


which is carried to the depreciation fund by the same procedure as in preced- 
ing illustration. As interest is received on investments in the depreciation 
fund, it is suitably invested, following entries being necessary to bring the 
transaction into the books: 


AS rh a es oreo Oe RR A onl Di aiaicess 
Reserve for Depreciation.................... $ coxa) spenstiede 
Being interest received on depreciation reserve in- 
vestments. 
Depreciation Fund for Machine.................... Sh. tees 
Cash 32. Ahgte. etl seated c «cit he CANE Dhar Bees Sune 26 


To record transfer of cash to the special deprecia- 
tion fund for machine. 


TERMINOLOGY.—Terminology may be altered from that used in the 
foregoing explanation without changing the principle involved. Thus, in 
railroad accounting the depreciation reserve is technically known as ‘‘ Reserve 
for Accrued Depreciation,’’ and in the balance sheet it is deducted from 
“Road and Equipment.’”’ Under the Uniform System of Accounts for Tele- 
phone Companies presented by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
“Depreciation of Plant and Equipment”’ is charged and ‘‘ Reserve for Ac- 
crued Depreciation”’ credited for amount of depreciation accruing on tangible 
fixed capital, while in the accounts prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for gas and electric corporations in the District of Columbia, 
“General Amortization”’ is charged and ‘‘Accrued Amortization of Capital”’ 
is the reserve or credit account. 


ADVISABILITY OF CREATING FUNDS.—It may not be desirable to 
accumulate depreciation funds. As a general rule, specific funds are not 
necessary. The Interstate Commerce Commission rejects the use of depre- 
ciation funds for railroad accounting, although it considers them useful under 
some conditions. Character of plant determines method of financing renew- 
als and replacements. Sometimes, in making extensions to property there is 
no objection to borrowing money temporarily from the depreciation fund. 
This should, of course, be returned to the fund when money intended for the 
extensions is secured., 


A STUDY OF BALANCE SHEETS.—Balance sheets in recent reports of 
large American corporations show great lack of uniformity in management of 
reserves and funds. A fair proportion show reserves either as liabilities or as 
deductions from assets. Few indicate special funds, except sinking funds 
for redemption of bonded indebtedness. U.S. Steel Corp. balance sheet has 
an account on the asset side entitled ‘“‘Sinking and Reserve Fund Assets.” 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. balance sheet shows ‘‘Reserve Fund for 
Renewals’ on asset side, and on liability side, of equal amount, ‘‘ Renewal 
Reserve.’”’ Balance sheet of Third Avenue Railway Co. has an account on 
asset side entitled ‘‘ Deposit for Depreciation, Renewals, and Contingencies,” 
and on liability side, ‘‘ Reserve for Depreciation, Renewals, and Contingen- 
cies.”” Pittsburgh Brewing Co. has a ‘‘Plant Sinking Fund’’ among the 


assets. 
Sinking funds receive equally diversified names. International Paper Ce 
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has “Sinking Fund Accounts’; United Gas Improvement Co., ‘Sinking 
Fund Securities’; Interborough Rapid Transit Co., ‘Sinking Fund on 5 
Per Cent, 45-Year Gold Mortgage Bonds’’; Bethlehem Steel Corp., ‘Special 
Funds in Hands of Trustees for Redemption of Mortgages.” 

The following companies indicate the depreciation reserve on right-hand 
side: Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., Third Avenue Railway Co., Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit Co., and Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. and Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. show the reserve as 
a deduction from assets. Report of Wells, Fargo & Co. as of June 30, 1912, 
indicates ‘‘ Reserve for Accrued Depreciation’’ deducted from property and 
equipment account, whereas the report for the preceding year lists it on the 
liability side. 

Utah Copper Co. balance sheet shows an account on liability side entitled 
“Appropriated Surplus—Sinking Fund.’’ Balance sheets of William Cramp 
& Sons, Baldwin Locomotive Works, International Harvester Co., General 
Electric Co., and American Tobacco Co., indicate neither reserves nor funds 
of any kind. 


THE PLANT LEDGER.—The setting up of a plant ledger should be pre- 
ceded by an analysis of plant into significant units. A unit may be a building, 
20 locomotives of the same type, .a steamboat, ete. Question is always one 
of expediency determined upon actual conditions. Following rules may be 
of assistance: 


1. A unit of plant cannot be made up of unlike things, or things 
having different functions. 

2. For the sake of the saving in calculations, a unit should include as 
many items as possible capable of being handled together. 

8. A number of things may be handled together as a unit if they have 
the same general physical makeup, are employed for the same purpose, 
and, what would be ordinarily inferred from the foregoing, have approxi- 
mately the same lifetime. 


Analysis of plant is illustrated as follows:® 


Table A. Subdivision of Cost of Industrial Plant 


Proportional 
Cost 
I. Plant: % 


(a) Riparian rights for dam and flowage basin, real 
estate expenses, organization expenses, prelim- 
inary legal expenses, cost of financing, removal 
of railroads, highways, bridges, and all expenses 


preliminary to actual construction of work...... 20 
(b) Permanent construction, dam, power-house, and 

WAUORWAY:S)t CUGy tanith Or rolcle neon cgtimeed hones 5 tonne he ouLee 30 
(ec) Transmission system: 

Cited g bityo fries A tae ceara Say Eee ates ha aca oa 

(2) ‘Cop pers an artic ce Heian pecs aera Dae: EES 

(3) ADL. else) 0 cr. faeeeeevcds eh Oe eaice cme oor ara 7.0 13 


6 The data on hydroelectric plant used in this section are taken from the discussions 
of Calvert Townley and Dr. Cary T. Hutchinson, before the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, Dec. 1909. £ 
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II. Equipment: 
(a)! Equipment of power-house..«.......0.-+cssesueee 14 


III. Capitalized General Expenditures: 
(a) General expense, engineering administration, legal, 


UC ie ers Feu eae PEN ES SEY cates ters et sae 11 
(6): Interest during construction 24.65.00...) 8 taorase 12 
100 


Of these items, only I(b), I(c), and II(a), comprising 57% of entire cost of 
the plant, are subject to depreciation; and of item I(b), a large part does not 
depreciate to any appreciable degree from physical causes, since it covers 
rock excavation and concrete. 

Table A indicates proportional cost of the main subdivisions of the plant. 
Thus, cost of equipment is 14%, and of transmission system 13%, of total 
cost of plant. Tables B and C indicate what percentage cost of different 
units of equipment and transmission system is of total cost of equipment 
and transmission system, respectively. 

Analysis of Transmission System.—For illustrative purposes attention 
will be confined to items I(c) and II(a), since they serve to indicate effects of 
both functional and physical depreciation. The following table classifies 
units of transmission system—I(c)—indicating proportional cost of units and 
lifetime in years. In this connection, by ‘‘unit’’ is meant one, or more than 
_ one, item of plant, as already explained. 


Table B. Cost and Lifetime of Transmission System 


1. TRANSMISSION LINE 
Proportional Life in 


Cost Years 
% 
HEC eMMCES ING OL WAV heer. tutte thee nist cvete e's die lethale's ows cus 45.0 a 
ECE TCIMOUWOTS LUNA. Aliso. chaise esis rae Reel steer ata aga o'e.6 aan) e 18.4 15 
HeCESMSDECIA SUUCHUTES sn vet Sees sole stats wee eet: tye 10 
NeCes SINISMACOLS ake ee Sen eee os tae oe tee e nate pas 2 10 
MEGeOM ODDS Rajerne n Dale POR oe ore Melee aA Ub cheb es bles «ie PAR eh 25 
NSECoGMbnistallattoimes + elcirs eae oe tenes oe Beek aon Seth 
100.0 
2. SUBSTATIONS 
Proportional Life in 
Cost Years 
% 
PEC ata LING APACR oh cteNios ae plshag exe, Svchodd Weiter afte tavasiss altel « MofhneE dlepotay 6 RE 
REC=S ar Ei) Gangs vavevedepei avers take suarel she hgatinte cuard aere bacsrantts 30 25 
fec-9  TransfOrimerdsg jae die craetyo acoustic, achabete (ha) aleitehaletsyels 40 20 
eC LOn OWELCITCS 5 OUC cemsiarsy cata were) area eared eis evi.) sens 16 10 
Hees. LnstallatiOu, sis. opsqunsad/oocd Seral a oe ew ila vidi tue ns houaerennwe) 8 3 
100 


Analysis of Power-House Equipment.—The equipment of power-house is 
ciassified in the following table: 
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Table C. Cost and Lifetime of Power-House Equipment 


Proportional Life in 


! 

i 

Cost Years | 

: | 

II-a-1 Stop logs, gates, and other wood exposed to air | 

and water..:ss1.ceshe cee Pee oes ae 0.80 5 i 

TI-a-2 Flooring, roofing, hardware, and miscellaneous i 

LEXPUTES cet ore ee ee So eee atte oe 9.80 15 

II-a-3 Tile wainscoting, sewage, plumbing system, \) 
metal window-trames, evG...- 2. sea ee oe 2.45 15 
Il-a-4 Electric light and telephone................. 0.80 10 
iiea-o Switchboard equipment. .<.....< <<... - s9m<=<68 4.35 10 
[=a-6" ‘Cables and heavy wiring. J... > 4.-< -- aac 3.90 10 
eee OTANOS occ bcs Ae gave rece hae Oe Sanus oS auehe eS 135 15 
Ti-a-8% Water-wheels):.............c< ss. Wishice Pa lamers he Sos 25 
II-a-9 Water-wheel governors. ................---:; 2.90 10 
II-a-10 Generators and transformers...............- 40.00 25 

100.00 


If cost of entire plant is known, cost of any unit can be derived by finding 
what percentage the chief subdivision of which the unit forms a part, is of 
cost of plant, and taking this percentage of entire cost of plant. When 
value of chief subdivision is thus found, the value of the unit may be deter- 
mined by finding what percentage the unit is of the chief subdivision. 

To illustrate, if cost of entire plant is $100,000, then cost of power-house 
equipment is 14% of that amount, or $14,000, and cost of any of units com- 
posing power-house may be found by multiplying $14,000 by the percentage 
of cost of equipment represented by it. Thus, cost of water-wheels is .3375 
of $14,000, or $4,725. These percentages must, of course, be based upon 
actual cost of the properties. 

Character and Use of Plant Ledger.—The plant ledger should be made an 
essential part of the double-entry books, and be controlled by a Plant account 
in the general ledger, with which it must be in agreement. The form and 
arrangement of the plant ledger should be such as to combine brevity, 
accuracy, and compactness with necessary detail. It should afford a com- 
plete record of the life of each unit or class of units of the plant.” 

The plant or property ledger must show not only original investment in a 
unit of plant, but also in all additional units of a like character afterwards 
purchased. It must show losses sustained each year on all wasting assets 
and their resultant diminished value. If desirable, the month may be made 
the time basis for figuring depreciation, but in most cases the yearly basis is 
sufficiently accurate. The plant ledger should be so arranged that all needed 
adjustments, either to show effect of functional depreciation, or of unantici- 
pated shortening or lengthening of a unit’s life, can be made. 


7™The Bureau of Internal Revenue prescribes that in charging off depreciation: -‘“‘ The 
allowances should be computed and charged off with express reference to specific items, 
units, or groups of property, each item or unit being considered separately or specifically. 
included in a group with others to which the same factors apply. The taxpayer should 
keep such records as to each item or unit of depreciable property as will permit the ready 
verification of the factors used in computing the allowance for each year for each item, 
unit, or group.” (Reg. 62, Art. 169.) 
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A loose-leaf book is most suitable for the plant ledger, because it is unneces- 
sary to carry in it more sheets than needed for current work. Form 2 repre- 
sents a page of the plant ledger. An explanation of the data entered in this 
form is given below. 

In the plant ledger the pages or sheets used for the record of any unit or 
class of units should be numbered consecutively. Name of the unit appears 
in upper left-hand corner. Year of installation of a new unit, or of adjust- 
ment of an old one, appears in the first column. In case of an old plant it 
indicates year plant ledger was installed. In next column is entered the esti- 
mated life (or remaining life) of unit; and in third column its value at time 
of installation: In remaining columns annual depreciation allowances are 
distributed, their total equaling cost or adjusted value of the unit, as given 
in column three; the element of scrap value not being taken into consideration. 

The first distribution column of any particular unit should correspond in 
date with the year of installation of the property. Approximate accuracy 
will be secured if for 1st year the distribution allowance be calculated as 
one-half that of a full year, since installations will be fairly well scattered 
through it, some going into operation early, others late, in the year. 

If a number of items of a class are installed at different times during the 
year, or if there is uncertainty as to whether installations for the year in any 
particular class are completed, an auxiliary blank should be used from which 
at the close of the year a recapitulation can be made and total installation 
entered in plant ledger. In this way one line serves for each year’s instal- 
lations of any class, and work of computing annual allowances and possible 
future adjustments is reduced to a minimum. 

To illustrate working of the plant ledger, take the hydroelectric plant 
analyzed in the preceding pages, assuming its total investment value to be 
$100,000, and selecting one of its units. For example, take item 9 of power- 
house equipment, ‘‘water-wheel governors,’ having an estimated life of 
10 years, and comprising 2.9% of value of the equipment, or $406. Assuming 
installation to have been made in 1912, entry for it in the plant ledger is 
shown in Form 2. As but one-half of a full year’s depreciation occurs in 
year of installation, distribution of depreciation will extend over 11 columns 
in the ledger, a similar half-year’s charge being made in the 11th column, 
or for 1922. 

If no additional installations are made, if functional depreciation does not 
diminish value more rapidly than physical depreciation, and if our estimate 
of the unit’s lifetime has been correct, or nearly correct, no adjustments will 
be required except annual deduction of depreciation allowance from balance 
brought forward from previous year. In such a case the record of this unit, 
when it has become worn out, appears in Form 2. 

Adjustments may be required at times, during lifetime of the unit for either 
of two reasons: first, obsolescence or inadequacy may so impair functional 
value of the unit that its investment value drops below what the plant ledger 
indicates; secondly, with passage of time, it may be found that lifetime of 
the unit was incorrectly estimated, necessitating distribution of its remaining 
value on a new basis. 

Property Ledger Advocated by U. S. Chamber of Commerce.—Following 
is an abstract on the use of the property or plant ledger, as advocated by the 
Fabricated Production Department of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce: 

A proper record of depreciation requires that specific items and units of property be 
enumerated and classified by kind, group or department, and that their original cost be 
ascertained, as well as accumulated depreciation and remaining useful life, 
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To do this is not easy for an established concern accustomed to taking depreciation on 
a general grouping of property, such as Buildings or Machinery. For such a concern “the 
splitting up and allocation of the old capital outlay must be approximate.” Such alloca- 
tion will be greatly assisted by a competently made appraisal. 

A complete record and history of depreciation as well as of plant and equipment can 
be secured through the property ledger. This aims to do for plant and equipment what 
the perpetual inventory record does for stock on hand. 

Such a property ledger ties up with the general books of account and supplies detail for 
total cost of property; depreciation written off in any year; additions, renewals, and dis- 
position of property; amount in depreciation reserves; estimated scrap value; and net. 
remaining sound value of property. 

In addition, the property ledger will contain a brief description of all property; where 
located, plant identification; name of manufacturer and manufacturer’s number; from 
whom and when purchased; total cost, including freight and installation charges; estimated 
useful life of equipment and rate of depreciation; and it may likewise have a record of re- 
pairs, replacement values, and a tabulation of monthly depreciation. 

The property ledger can be compiled in card or loose-leaf form. Each card or sheet 
ought to last from 20 to 30 years. Practically the same form can be used for depart- 
mental and final summaries of plant and depreciation. The complete financial, plant, 
and performance history of each item of property secured in this way guides future outlays 
upon plant, helps the accurate determination of loss or gain on specific assets, is of some 
importance in credit applications, simplifies compiling and checking of tax and annual 
statements, and is invaluable in event of fire loss. The surprising thing is that there is 
still a comparatively large number of concerns operating without such a property ledger. 

Arrangement of the form of property ledger as well as its size, etc., depends on ingenuity 
of the executive or cost accountant designing it, as well as on his sense of what is important 
information for his particular requirements, industry or plant. It may be desired to 
compress all the information on a small card, using both sides, or it may be considered wise 
to keep track of monthly depreciation, the cost of repairs or replacement values. These 
are details to be adjusted to and by individual needs. 

To illustrate (Form 3) the use of the property ledger, it is supposed that a 50 h.p. steam 
engine is purchased from Evans & Clark for use in the trimming department. SE-T1798 
is its plant number, SE—symbol for steam engine, T for trimming department. This 
plant number appears on name plate of machine where it can be easily seen. If the asset 
is frequently moved about the plant, it will be given a location number. The manufac- 
turer is the Brighton Engine Co., the manufacturer’s number B-93217, Its useful life 
has been determined at 15 years. Invoice for the engine comes to $2,500, freight charges 
$15, installation $185, a total cost as of Jan. 1, 1921, of $2,700. Scrap value is computed 
at $150, leaving a wearing value of $2,550, and an annual depreciation of $170 arrived at 
by dividing wearing value by useful life of 15 years. 

The record of the engine is as follows: 


1921. Normal depreciation of $170, no additions, no renewals. At end of year there will 
be $170 in depreciation reserve and a net remaining value of $2,380. (Wearing 
value $2,550 less depreciation reserve $179.) 

1922. Normal depreciation of $170, no additions, no renewals. At end of year there 
will be $340 in depreciation reserve and a net remaining value of $2,210. 

1923. Normal depreciation of $170, no renewals, an addition in the way of a lubricator, 
installed Oct. 8, at cost of $150. At end of year there will be $510 in deprecia- 
tion reserve and a remaining value of $2,190. (Former wearing value of $2,550 
has been increased $150 to $2,700, by cost of lubricator; $2,700 less $510 in depre- 
ciation reserve, leaves a net wearing value of $2,190.) 

1924. Normal depreciation has been increased to $182.50. This is arrived at by dividing 
new remaining value $2,190 by remaining useful life of 12 years. No additions, 
no renewals.- There is accordingly at end of year $692.50 in depreciation reserve, 
and a net remaining value of $2,007.50. 

1925. Normal depreciation of $182.50. Other things being equal, there would accord- 
ingly be $875 in depreciation reserve at end of year, and a net remaining value 
of $1,825, but on July 12 old piston has been replaced by a new one costing 
$300. This $300 is charged against accumulated depreciation, reducing that to 
$575, and increasing remaining value by just that much to $2,125, 
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1926. At Jan. 1, 1926, the asset nas been in use 5 years. Its remaining useful life will 
accordingly be 10 years, but the replaced piston, etc., it is assumed, prolongs useful 
life 2 years, and remaining useful life of asset is correspondingly changed to 12. 
This remaining useful life, 12 years, divided into remaining value, $2,125, gives 
a new annual depreciation charge of $177.08. At close of year, depreciation in 
reserve will amount to $752.08, and remaining value $1,947.92. 

1927. On Jan. 10 the machine sold for $2,000. On proper page of journal an entry cor- 
responding to the following will appear: 


Caghie- i) FR Ie se OE $2,000.00 
Reserve for Depreciation............. 752.08 
Protitaad Whose. age see ee care 97.92 
Buildings (or Engine)................ $2,850 


Sales price, $2,000, plus accumulated depreciation, $752.08, $2,752.08, deducted 

from total cost $2,850 indicates loss of $97.92 on transaction. e 

A notation can be written in red ink across face of property ledger page, or 

items of cost, scrap and wearing value, depreciation reserve and remaining value 

closed out. At all events, the page will be taken out and filed in rear of ledger. 

This hypothetical history is given to show how the property ledger operates and by 
what manner of contingencies it is affected. 


RELATION OF DEPRECIATION TO COST ACCOUNTING.—Sub- 
stitution of machinery for labor makes depreciation an increasing item of cost 
of manufacture. Depreciation is an element of overhead or burden, which 
is consequently increased. The elements of cost are: 


1. Raw Materials 

2. Expense of Manufacture: 
(a) Direct Labor 
(b) Overhead or Burden 


The problem is to allocate depreciation to cost of output. When it is neg- 
lected it leads to serious consequences, because it is sometimes as much 
as 10% per annum of entire cost of buildings, machinery, and equipment. 
Ail well-organized factories are divided into departments whose functions are 
determined by a study of the manufacturing process. The department 
serves as a basis for the allocation of overhead. In so far as possible, all 
elements of overhead must be compiled on a departmental basis. Productive 
departments work directly on the product manufactured. Non-productive 
departments aid the productive process indirectly by supplying to productive 
departments materials and services required for their work. Costs which 
eannot be carried directly to productive departments must be allocated to 
them on some equitable basis. The following are suggested bases: 


ACCOUNT Basis oF DisTRIBUTION 
Insurance—Building..4. ee Floor space 
Insurance—Merchandise.............. Value of property 
Repains ome uil din gases. «ketone Floor space 
Depreciation of Building.............. Floor space 
Wa xoseOm eu TLliT Oma. cna eucitle aecie Floor space 
i Lr Fed a HEN. Pombekos sre eee ata nein Bache ote tae Candle-power required 
ETC Ws rat an Per ees Gea TY Oe Oe ee Cubic feet of space 
Salaries of General Officers............ Net sales 
General Administrative Expense....... Net sales 


Bad Debts..... tree SORE. Gan MRC CRO ee Net sales 
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Extent to which depreciation charges can be allocated directly depends on 
extent to which equipment is itemized for depreciation purposes. If depre- 
ciation charge for entire plant is calculated on total valuation of plant and 
equipment, the depreciation burden for departments must be allocated simi- 
larly to other general factory costs. It is desirable to segregate machinery 
and equipment.by departments as a first step towards scientific calculation 
of depreciation costs and their allocation to cost of output. As much as 
possible of depreciation should be made a direct departmental expense. 
Nicholson suggests application of depreciation charges to departments on 


basis of total valuation of equipment in cash; but it is necessary to distinguish - 


between property which is strictly departmental and property intended to 
promote welfare of plant as a whole. Total overhead for each productive 
department consists of: (1) direct departmental overhead, and (2) indirect 
departmental overhead—which latter consists of: (a) general factory overhead 
Secured when general operating expenses are allocated to all departments 
productive and non-productive, and (b) costs of operating non-productive 
departments, which are allocated to productive departments after general 
operating expenses have been distributed to all departments, as in (a). 


OVERTIME AND IDLE TIME.—Overtime causes some increase in the 
depreciation rate. Idle time may likewise tend to decrease the rate. During 
the war the Bureau of Aircraft Production prescribed the following yearly 
rates as a basis for monthly payments on a cost-plus basis to contractors 
operating two or more shifts per day: 


1 Shift 2 Shifts 3 Shifts 


: % % % 
Main buildings, brick and concrete............. 24 a ae) 4 
Substantial wooden buildings................0. 5 6 7 
HACLOLY, COUIPMED ba. © oh creicc ss Se eis toe Cae ioe 10 123 15 
PNeetricied ulpment WA wa worth hy leatherette 124 15 18 
Heating and melting furnaces.................. 6 8 9 
MER OMINERY piace et Gare steele teen Oak a ee 74 10 12 
Eumioureranditixturesunes o6 oes skh pcietide ootiek 10 123 15 


Rates in first column are for an 8-hour day. Rates for overtime were based 
on abnormal war conditions. Overtime affords less opportunity than usual 
for repairs and replacement. When there are two or more shifts, machines 
operate under different individuals. Each leaves minor matters of adjust- 
ment to his successor. Night-work is harder on machines than day-work. 
Taking on new labor dilutes labor efficiency. A constantly driven machine 
is affected by ‘‘ mechanical fatigue.”’ 

The following table expresses the view of the auditor of a large American 
steel company. It is based on a normal day of 8 hours. 


8 hours—normal depreciation 


9 meee 5% of normal depreciation, additional 
10 « 10% “« « « « 
11 a 15% “ « « « 
12 Shiga 2O0ee Bees : . 
13 « 25% “ « “« « 
14. fy odie SOSicpiealens : : 
15) Syd : < 
16. “Aly hOC GR meee : « 
17 “G0 CGee é ° 
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18 hours 70% of normal depreciation, additional 


19 * 80% 

BOE 90URKo enue: , : 
Dine 160% tebeoy : : 
OE ae Ole c ey ae : : 
Bean ISD oy ; . 
Bia No ken 15007 Aslan aie : : 


The following qualifying remarks are made by the advocate of the above 
rates: 


We feel that in fairness to all, after a normal rate of depreciation has been established 
the allowance for overtime depreciation should exclude the element of obsolescence. This 
would mean that the allowance for overtime depreciation up to a certain point would not 
increase in the same ratio as the number of hours. In other words, we consider that the 
factor of obsolescence would be constant, and the only varying element would be the actual 
depreciation due to wear and tear. The “certain point’’ referred to above should be 16 
hours. After this point, we consider depreciation takes place very rapidly and we feel 
that in the above table the conditions are truly presented. 

We think, furthermore, that it would be an injustice not to consider that the auxiliary 
departments of a plant should be subject to overtime depreciation. By this is meant such 
departments as steam, power, water, transportation, etc. Obviously, a ‘‘speed-up”’ pro- 
gram is felt in every department in the plant. It is conceded that these departments do 
ordinarily work 24 hours a day, but it is only ina measure. Under normal conditions they 
are working at full capacity only a fractional part of a day, and it was on this basis that 
normal depreciation was figured. If, however, it is required that these plants be run at 
full capacity for a greater than their normal time, it cannot be denied that there is addi- 
tional depreciation. 

We feel that the application of overtime depreciation will necessitate the determination 
of normal depreciation for each department in the plant. Furthermore, the determination 
of the number of hours a department is working overtime, unless treated in a broad way, 
might resolve itself into a complicated problem. Not knowing the attitude that will be 
taken in this respect, we hesitate in offering any suggestions. 


Nicholson suggests the following rates: 


11 hours—add 5% of the normal rate 


12 “ 10% « 4 “ 7 
is “ « 15% « “ a « 

14 “« “ 20% « « “« « 

15 « “ 259% « « “« « 

16 « * “ 30% “ « “« “ 

17 “ “ 85% « « “ « 

18 a “« 40% « « “ « 

19 « “ 45% « « « “« 

20 « “ 50% “« « «“ « LS 
21 “ “ 573% “ “ « « 

OP, « « 674% « “ “« « 

23 a“ « 80% “ « “ “« 

94 “ “ 95% “ « “ “« 


ALLOCATION OF DEPRECIATION ILLUSTRATED.—Assume that a 
factory consists of four departments, A, B,C,and D. General plant deprecia- 
tion applicable to the manufacturing process is $2,000 monthly. In addition, 
depreciation costs which can be determined on a departmental basis are as 
follows per month: 
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DepartmienttAhh oo 4cce aeetnss eues-Eh an aeeee o .. $500 
Departments B x40254. Se teershane os sive. Nene ene cape ee ee 800 
Departinéent: Cam acuta eran cat “ee ee ran ae 350 


Department Desh sect es Se one ae ee eee 600 


These figures are found by proper computations based on data presented in 
the plant ledger. 

It is necessary to fix upon some plan of allocating general factory deprecia- 
tion to departments. If allocation is to be made on basis of floor space, we 
may assume that the floor space for the departments is: 


Sa. ft. 

OO pArvIMe Mb Aeere eee sce pert cee ene To ehe Ciieiore sete as 20,000 
Meparturents brs « «cs 4. 4 ueie cus ee ciereeesieee Gnea- Shai yare ened ees 40,000 
Department) vitae od « = calajal Se sicackoyshee: a Mevasesage pas, saci 15,000 
Department D+ hays eye ee aes Rais = em NS eee 25,000 
100,000 

The amounts chargeable to departments are as follows: 

Department: A 20," ot $2000! or. =. ee ee ee eee $ 400 
Department by, 40% OL. "2.000, OF. a2... ce ccm ceag ce 800 
Department Cs lov OF 2: O00. Of. =<) xc Fe a oe enemies 300 
Departmentels2o05) OF tts O00s OF 55.05 sc ates, neoadecers ieee 500 
$2,000 


The total depreciation cost per month for each department is, therefore, as 
follows: 


Departmental General Total 


Mepartment Ay, ...< niceties $ 500 plus $ 400 $ 900 
Department! Buse ss. dose 800.“ 800 1,600 
IDepartinent: Clits «ssa S507 300 650 
MepartmentsD. coo. cogs ee 600 «* 500 1,100 

$2,250 $2,000 $4,250 


Each manufacturing department is thus charged with its total depreciation 
burden and must make the proper distribution to its orders in process during 
the given month. In the financial records this depreciation expense represents 
a charge to Manufacturing and a eredit to the Depreciation Reserve account, 
as follows: 


MamUfactunin’ squares ort aic tance tee come eetarc ew tee ae $4, 250 
Reserve for DeprecigtiOline «oo deco oe $4,250 
To represent the month’s depreciation cost charge- 
able to goods manufactured as one of the costs of 
manufacture. 


The Manufacturing account controls the cost ledger, so that the same 
amount is distributed over the order numbers whose records are shown in the 
cost ledger. It may be that the depreciation cost will not appear as a separate 
item on the cost sheets because it may be merged with other items of indirect 
cost, the total being shown in the form of a machine rate, or as a percentage 
oI prime cost. 
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The manner in which each department makes the distribution of its quota 
of depreciation expense to jobs or order numbers depends upon the method 
of allocation of burden or overhead employed. If the machine rate method 
is in use the depreciation expense is combined with other indirect applicable 
to the department and the total indirect is allocated to machines or production 
centers and serves as the basis for the determination of a machine-hour rate 
which will be sufficient to exhaust the total month’s overhead applicable 
to such machine or production center in a month’s time. 

To illustrate, assume that the total number of machine hours for a given 

- machine, running full time, is 360 for a given month, and that the total indirect 
applicable to that machine is estimated to be $720 for that month. Its rate 
per hour is, therefore, $720 + 360, or $2. But if idle time for the month for 
this machine amounts to 60 hours, the unapplied portion of the estimated 
burden will amount to $2 x 60, or $120. Further, let us assume that in due 
time the actual indirect for this month is ascertained to be $780, or $60 
in excess of the estimated indirect. To simplify matters for illustrative 
purposes, assume further that the machine’s time during the month has been 
occupied exclusively upon four order numbers. Below is shown the appear- 
ance of the account for indirect and also the cost ledger accounts for the four 
orders, after the indirect has been distributed, first by the direct rate, secondly, 
by the first supplementary rate, and, thirdly, by the second supplementary 
rate: : 


General Ledger 
InprrecT, Derr. A 


ANCA US Bae Ft f-rc) ieee ee S77 SOI ILeCh abe sey se Mee asietrs uae $600 
1st Supplementary........... 120 

2nd Supplementary.......... 60 

$780 $780 


Cost Ledger 
OrpeER No. 230 (70 urs.) 


POTTECUTR AUC YS hls U eine a iets et $140 
st Supplementary-. oo... + 28 
2nd Supplementary........... 14 


DineGtRRateisi-dcddaborers sbaanbehs $200 
1st Supplementary............ 40 
2nd Supplementary........... 20 
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OrpER No. 232 (70 HRs.) 


DivectiRatel...crasiatheweries.. aos $140 
1st Supplementary............ 28 
2nd Supplementary........... 14 


Direct uRatentiyc.ei. Gekes. seeks Ak $120 
1st Supplementary............ 24 


2nd Supplementary........... 12 


The hours indicated within the parentheses are the actual number of hours 
spent by the machine on the different orders. The ‘direct rate’’ charge is 
made on the supposition that the machine operates full time. The ‘Ist 
supplementary ’”’ charge distributes the balance of estimated indirect resulting 
from idle time. The ‘2nd supplementary”’ charge distributes the excess 
of the actual over the estimated indirect. The ‘1st supplementary”’ rate is 
secured by dividing the unapplied burden resulting from idle time, $120, 
by the number of operating machine hours for the month, 300, which gives, 
as the first supplementary rate per hour, $0.40. The ‘‘2nd supplementary” 
rate is secured by dividing the excess of the actual indirect over the estimated 
indirect, $60, by the number of operating machine hours for the month, 300, 
which gives as the second supplementary rate per hour, $0.20. The various 
distributions are shown in the above accounts. 

The amounts credited to the accounts for departmental indirect, in the 
general ledger, are in turn charged to Manufacturing account, which may also 
be a departmental account in the general ledger, 


Methods of Depreciation 


STRAIGHT-LINE METHOD.—tThis is the simplest and most widely 
employed. It does not require any complicated mathematical computations. 
If V represents the investment, » lifetime in periods, and V’ salvage value, 
then x the periodic charge is: 


V-v’ 
n 


a 


Assume case of a plant costing $100 with a life of 25 years and a salvage 
value of zero. 


Table 1 shows the accumulations of the charges made on this basis; also 
reduced theoretical value of remaining investment at end of each year, 
These results are shown plotted on Form 4. 
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Table 1. Straight-Line Method 
TABLE OF COMPUTATIONS 


Age Value at Depreciation Total Accrued 
in End of During Depreciation at 
Years Each Year Year End of Each Year i] 
0 $100 
1 96 $4 $4 
2 92 4 8 
3 88 4 12 
4 84 4 16 
5 80 4A 20 
6 76 4 24 
7 72 e74: 28 
8 68 4 32 
9 64 4 36 
10 60 4 40 
11 56 4 44 | 
12 52 4 48 | 
13 48 4 52 
14 44 4 56 
15 40 4 60 
16 36 4 64 
Le 32 4 68 
18 28 4 72 
19 24 4 76 
20 20 4 80 
21 16 4 84 
22 12 4 88 | 
23 8 4 92 
24 4 4 96 
25 0 4 100 
$100 


REDUCING BALANCE METHOD.—This method requires heavy charges: 
during early years of a unit’s lifetime, which continually decrease in amount! 
from year to year. Since repairs and renewals cost least during early years, , 
they offset to some extent this inequality and tend to make total cost of! 
upkeep and depreciation somewhat uniform. 

A constant percentage on the decreasing balance is charged off, beginning: 
with the original investment and reducing it to zero. If V’ represents salvage, , 
V original investment, n the number of periods, and zx the constant percentage: 
of the balance necessary to reduce it to the required minimum or salvage: 


in the given time, then: 
ae 
r= t= pice 
V 


An asset costs $100 and depreciates in 25 years to $1. Applying the 
formula, 


fatal eRe eh 
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The balance must be reduced each year 16.8236%. Table 2 shows the | 


tabulation of items over the 25-year period. These results are shown plotted 
in Form 5. 


Table 2. Reducing Balance Method 
TABLE OF COMPUTATIONS 


Amount of 


Age The Depreciation ets 
in Reduced for Each fo ek 
Years Balance ear oP Maca ts 
0 $100 .0000 $16 .8236 $16 .8236 
1 83.1764 | 13.9933 30.8169 
2 69.1831 11.6390 42.4559 
3 57.5441 9.6810 52.1369 
4 47.8631 8.0523 60.1892 
5 39.8108 6.6978 66.8870 
6 Se Beit) 5.5708 72.4578 
vs 27.5422 4.6136 77.0714 
8 22.9286 3.8574 80.9288 
9 19.0712 3.2086 84.1374 
10 15.8626 2.6687 -86.8061 
11 13.1939 2.2197 89.0258 
12 10.9742 1.8462 90.8720 
13 9.1280 1.5365 92.4085 
14 7.5915 1.2772 93 .6857 
15 6.3143 1.0623 94.7480 
16 5.2530 .8835 _ 95.6315 
17 4.3685 . 7349 “.~ 96.3664 
18 3.6336 .6113 96.9777 
19 3.0223 . 5084 97 .4861 
20 2.5139 -4229 97.9090 
21 2.0910 3498 98 . 2588 
22 1.7412 .2929 98.5517 
23 1.4483 . 2437 98.7954 
24 1.2046 . 2028 98 .9982 
25 1.0018 
$99 .0000 


SINKING FUND METHOD.—This method employs the principles 
ordinarily used in establishment of sinking funds. The rate of depreciation 
is made a function of an interest rate and is purely theoretical. A fixed sum 
of money is set aside each period to accumulate at compound interest. 
Amounts thus set aside plus interest accumulations should equal the desired 
amount at end of life of asset in question. Although annual charges remain 
constant, actual burden increases each period, because in addition to equal 
amounts placed in fund periodically, there are constantly increasing interest 
accumulations. These represent.the earning capacity of the fund and are 
not received through the usual channels of revenue as would happen were 
they reinvested in the business. If V equals fund to be accumulated in n 
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‘periods by investing x dollars, in a fund to accumulate at r rate of interest, 
then: 


apiece, 
ent eI 


Assume case of a plant valued at $100, life 25 years, salvage zero. A sum 
of money is to be set aside each year so that in 25 years the fund will accumu- 
late to $100 at 5%, compounded annually. 


_ $100(1.05 — 1) 
Perror i: reset of 


= $2.0952+ 


Table 3 shows these results tabulated. The data are plotted in Form 6. 


Table 3. Sinking Fund Method 


TABLE OF COMPUTATIONS 


Actual Annual 


Annual Annual 
Age Value at Payment to Accretion of Cost, or Pay- 
in End of Sinki I 3 ment, Plus 
Years Year = Sia 5 ois ree TD Year’s Interest 
Fund Sinking Fund be é 
ccumulations 
0 $100 .0000 : 
1 97.9048 $2 .0952 $0 .0000 $2 .0952 
2 95.7074 2.0952 . 1049 2.2001 
3 93.3947 2.0952 .2148 2.3100 
4 90.9693 2.0952 . 3302 2.4254 
5 88.4225 2.0952 .4516 2.5468 
G 85.7483 2.0952 .5790 2.6742 
uh 82.9405 2.0952 yf 26 2.8078 
8 79.9923 2.0952 .8530 2.9482 
9 76.9866 2.0952 1.0005 3.0957 
10 73.6462 2.0952 1.1552. 3.2504 
11 70.2333 2.0952 1.3177 3.4129 
12 66.6497 2.0952 1.4884 3.5836 
13 62.8870 2.0952 1.6675 3.7627 
14 58.9361 2.0952 1.8557 3.9509 
15 54.7876. 2.0952 2.0533 4.1485 
16 50.4317 2.0952 2.2607 4.3559 
17 45.8581 2.0952 2.4784 4.5736 
18 41.0557 2.0952 2.7072 4.8024 
19 36.0133 2.0952 2.9472 5.0424 
20 30.7187 2.0952 3.1994 5.2946 
21 25.1594 2.0952 3.4641 5.5593 
22 19.3221 2.0952 3.7421 5.8373 
23 13.1930 2.0952 4.0339 6.1291 
24 6.7574 2.0952 4.3404 6.4356 
25 0.0000 2.0952 4.6622 6.7574 


$52 .3800 $47 .6200 $100 .0000 
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Form 7. Annuity Curves 
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ANNUITY METHOD.—Under this method an allowance is made fot 
interest on the investment remaining at the beginning of each period. It 
proceeds on the assumption that interest on the remaining investment should 
be allowed for in the revenues; also that annual allowances should be equal. 
The equal annual charge is determined without assumption of a depreciation 
rate, by finding such a sum as, when deducted each year from sum of remain- 
ing investment and interest thereon at a given rate, will write down the 
investment to salvage, or zero, and also return full,amount of interest on 


investment as it stands from beginning to end of the plant’s life. Interest | 
for first year is on original investment; for second year, on original investment: 


reduced by the amount that total annual allowance for interest and deprecia- 
tion is in excess of interest on investment for first year. That part of the 
allowance covering item of interest gradually diminishes. That part covering 


depreciation correspondingly increases. The two combined are always the | 


same. The controlling factor is the rate of interest on the investment. As 
the rate is lowered, this method approaches the straight-line method, being 
identical with it when interest is zero. 

Table 4. Annuity Method 

TABLE OF COMPUTATIONS 


Age Value at Interest on Re- Combined Depreciation 
in End of maining Value of Depreciation Plus Interest 
Years Year Property at 5% Allowance on Investment 

10) $100 .0000 
1 97.9048 $ 5.0000 $ 2.0952 $ 7.0952 
2 95.7047 4.8952 2.2001 7.0952 
3 93.3947 4.7852 2.3100 7.0952 
4 90.9693 4.6697 2.4254 7.0952 
5 88.4225 4.5484 2.5468 7.0952 
6 85.7483 4.4211 2.6742 7.0952 
of 82.9405 4.2874 2.8078 7.0952 
8 79.9923 4.1470 2.9482 7.0952 
9 76.8966 3.9996 3.0957 7.0952 
40 73.6462 3.8448 «3.2504 7.0952 
11 70.2333 3.6823 3.4129 7.0952 
12 66.6497 3.5116 3.5836 7.0952 
13 62.6462 Seao2o 3.7627 7.0952 
14 58.9361 3.1443 3.9509 7.0952 
15 54.7876 2.9468 4.1485 7.0952 
16 50.4317 ° 2.7394 4.3559 7.0952 
iz 45.8581 2.5216 4.5736 7.0952 
18 41.0557 2.2929 4.8024, 7.0952 
19 36.0133 2.0528 5.0424 7.0952 
20 30.7187 1.8006 5.2946 7.0952 
21 25.1594 1.5359 5.5593 7.0952 
2: 19.3221 1.2580 5.8373 7.0952 
23 13.1930 . 9661 6.1291 7.0952 
24 6.7574 . 6596 6.4356 7.0952 
25 0.0000 .3379 6.7574 7.0952 


$77 .3800 $100 .0000 $177 .3800 


a a 
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Let V be original value, V’ salvage value, n life of plant, and r rate of interest 
plus 1; then z, the equal annual allowance necessary to afford a return of the 
given per cent and reduce the investment to zero at end of n years, is: 

(Vrr—V’)(r—1) 
iv) ——— SS 
iia t 

Assume a unit costing $100, life 25 years, also that investment at beginning 

of each year should have a return of 5% thereon. 


(100 x 1.05%5)(1.05 — 1) 
= =$7.09524 
cz, 1.05% — 7 $7.095245+4+ 


The details for the full 25 years period are tabulated in Table 4. This data 
is plotted in Form 7. 


EQUAL ANNUAL PAYMENT METHOD.—This method, suggested by 
the Special Committee on Valuation of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, was devised to secure an equalized depreciation charge and thus a 
uniform investment cost. By investment cost is meant that part of the 
cost of output which arises from investment in plant. It depends on amount 
of capital invested and rapidity of its exhaustion. If at end of each year 
a portion of investment is returned, as it should be under a proper system of 
charging for depreciation of capital outlay, interest charge on remaining 
investment decreases each year in proportion to amount of investment so 
amortized. 

Assume a property costing $100, life 25 years. Money invested in it is 
borrowed at 5%. What is to be determined is the equal annual investment 
cost, and therefore depreciation charges to cover such cost, so that out of 
such charges investment can be amortized and interest at 5% paid on the 
reducing investment. The sum which must he placed in a sinking fund each 
year so that the annual payments plus accumulations at 5% compound 
interest will amount to $100 in 25 years is, according to the sinking fund 
formula, $2.0952+. By the equal annual payment method, instead of 
establishing a sinking fund, each annual depreciation charge is made equal 
to what the annual payment to a sinking fund plus the interest accumulations 
for that year would have amounted to had such a fund been established. 
In the third column of Table 5, depreciation for each year is assumed to be 
equal to annual increase of a sinking fund into which annual payments of 
$2.0952+ are made and allowed to accumulate at 5%, thus amounting to 
$100 at end of 25 years. These amounts, when deducted from amount 
invested as at beginning of each year, give remaining investment upon which 
interest for next year is computed. Return on remaining investment as at 
beginning of each year is shown in fourth column at 5%, and in fifth column 
at 7%. Sixth and seventh columns show depreciation and interest on re- 
maining investment combined. 


The data given in Table 5 are plotted in Form 8. 
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Table 5. Equal Annual Payment Method 
TABLE OF COMPUTATIONS 


Combined Depreciation 


Age Valueat Return on Remaining and Return Upon 
in End of Depreciation Value of Property at: Investment at: 
Years Year ~ During Year 
: 5% 7% 5% 7% 
0 $100.0000 
iL 97.9048 $ 2.0952 $ 5.0000 $ 7.0000 $ 7.0952 $ 9.0952 
2 95.7047 2.2001 4.8952 6.8533 7.0953 9.0534 
3 93 .3947 2.3100 4.7852 6.6993 7.0952 9.0093 
4 90.9693 2.4254 4.6697 6.5376 7.0951 8.9630 
* 5 88 4225 2.5468 4.5484 6.3679 7.0953 8.9146 
6 85.7483 2.6742 4.4211 6.1896 7.0953 8.8638 
v 82.9405 2.8078 4.2874 6.0024 7.0952 8.8102 
8 79.9923 2.9482 4.1470 5.8058 7.0952 8.7540 
9 76.8966 3.0957 3.9996 5.5995 7.0953 8.6952 
10 73.6462 3.2504 3.8448 5.3828 7.0952 8.6332 
11 70.2333 3.4129 3.6823 511552 7.0952 8.5681 
12 66.6497 3.5836 3.5116 4.9163 7.0952 8.4999 
13 62.8870 3.7627 3.3325 4.6655 7.0952 8.4282 
14 58.9361 3.9509 3.1442 4.4021 7.0952 8.3530 
15 54.7876 4.1485 2.9468 4.1255 7.0953 8.2740 
16 50.4317 4.3559 2.7394 3.8351 7.0953 8.1910 
ie 45.8581 4.5736 2.5216 3.5302 7.0952 8.1038 
18 41.0557 4.8024 2.2929 3.2101 7.0953 8.0125 
19 36.0133 5.0424 2.0528 2.8739 7.0952 7.9163 
20 30.7187 5.2946 1.8006 2.5209 7.0952 7.8155 
Zi 25.1594 5.55938 1.5359 2.1503 7.0952 7.7096 
22 19.3221 5.8373 1.2580 164612 7.0953 7.5985 
23 13.1930 6.1291 9661 1.3525 7.0952. 7.4816 
24 6.7574 6.4356 6596 9235 7.0952 7.3591 
25 0.0000 6.7574 3379 .4730 7.0953 7.2304 


$100.0000 $77.3800 $108.3300 $177.3800 $208.3300 


PRODUCTION METHOD.—Varying productivity in recent years has 
given rise to a demand for a method of charging depreciation to operations 
which will increase it with increased production, and decrease it with de- 
creased production. The Treasury recognizes the propriety of a depreciation 
charge made to fluctuate in harmony with fluctuations in production. Certain 
difficulties stand in the way of practical application of the plan. The rate 
eannot be determined on a strictly mathematical basis. An additional ele- 
ment of uncertainty is introduced; yet it reduces somewhat the burden during 
periods of business depression. Also, some forms of depreciation accrue at a 
rate which is little affected by production. It is probably correct to say that 
depreciation costs decrease and increase as production decreases and increases, 
but not in the same ratio. In other words, percentage of fluctuation of true 
depreciation cost from normal is not as great as are fluctuations of production 
from normal or average production. Hence, periods of subnormal production 
should be burdened with a depreciation charge smaller in total but larger 
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per unit of output than that charged in periods of normal production; while 
reverse is true for periods of excessive production. 

The production method is better adapted to certain classes of assets than 
to others. Automobile trucks, delivery wagons, etc., can be depreciated 
on a per mile-run basis. One company calculates depreciation on Ford 
automobiles used by salemen at 2 cents per mile. It has found that for 30 
cars depreciation has averaged 1.9 cents per mile per car. 

Certain assets do not depreciate in harmony with amount of output. 
Thus it appears that good-will depreciates more rapidly in periods of depres- 
sion, and vice versa. Certain kinds of furnaces depreciate less rapidly if 
kept heated constantly than if allowed to cool each day, 


Depreciation and the Income Tax 


INCOME DEFINED.—Weston defines income as “increase in wealth in 
addition to that which is already possessed.’’ This is the net profits concept 
of income. In People v. Niagara County Surveyors,’ the court said that, 
although ‘‘profit’’ and ‘‘income’’ are sometimes employed synonymously, 
strictly speaking income is “that which comes in or is received from any 
business or investment of capital without reference to the outgoing expendi- 
tures,”’ but that profit is ‘‘ gain which is made upon any business or investment 
when both receipts and payments are taken into account.” 

CAPITAL INCREMENT AS INCOME.—The question as to whether 
capital increment is income came before the U. 8. Supreme Court in Gray v. 
Darlington,’ which case arose under the income tax law of 1867, which levied 
a tax on ‘‘gains, profits, and income”’ of persons as well as of businesses, 
trades, and professions. The Supreme Court said: ‘‘ Mere advance in value 
in no sense constitutes the gains, profits, or income specified by the statute. 
It constitutes and can be treated merely as increase of capital.’’ Specific 
question at issue was whether advance in value of bonds, during 4 years, over 
cost was, when realized by sale, income as intended in the law and therefore 
subject to taxation as profits of the year in which sold. The court said: 
““The answer which should be given to this question does not, in our judgment, 
admit of any doubt. The advance in the value of property during a series of 
years can, in no just sense, be considered the gains, profits, or income of any 
one particular year of the series, although the entire amount of the advance 
be at one time turned into money by a sale of the property. The statute 
looks, with some exceptions, for subjects of taxation only to annual gains, 
profits and income.” 

The Sixteenth Amendment gave Congress power to “lay and collect taxes 
on ‘incomes.’’’ It is probable that the word ‘‘income’’ was meant to hear 
the interpretation given it in Gray v. Darlington. This interpretation has 
the support of many cases dealing with interests of life-tenant and remainder- 
man, in which it has become customary to regard increments derived from 
sale of capital assets held in trust not as income but as principal, which passes 
to the remainderman. In Brewster vy. Walsh, the District Court of the U. S., 
District of Connecticut, held the same view, saying that ‘‘there is no income 
from the sale of investments.’ On Mar. 28, 1921, the U. S. Supreme Court 
reversed its decision in Gray v. Darlington, asserting that any increase in 
value of capital assets, when realized, is income, and as such taxable under 


84 Hill (N. Y.) 20.! 
915 Wall, 63, 
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the income tax law. The test case involved the estate of Arthur Ryerson, 
who left, as a part of his estate, capital stock in firm of J. T. Ryerson & Son, 
valued at $560,000 as of Mar. 1, 1913. In 1917 this stock was sold for 
$1,280,000, cash received becoming a part of the estate. <A tax of $311,000 
was collected on this increase and suit was brought for recovery. The 
Supreme Court declared this to be income, and relied for authority chiefly 
on its recent decisions: in Stratton’s Independence v. Howbert, in which income 
was defined as ‘‘gain derived from capital, from labor, or from both com- 
bined”; in Eisner v. Macomber, in which income was defined as ‘gain 
derived from capital, from labor, or from both combined’’ provided it be 
understood to include profit gained through sale or conversion of capital 
assets; and in Hays v. Gauley Mountain Coal Co., in which the court drew an 
important distinction between the wording of the act of 1867 and that of 1909. 


INCOME CONCEPT IN LEGISLATION.—By act of Aug. 5, 1861, Con- 
gress provided for a 3% tax on excess over $800 of the ‘‘annual income of 
every person residing in the United States or elsewhere or from any source 
whatever.”’ This law was never put into effect. In 1862 a tax of 3% was 
levied on “‘ annual gains, profit or incomes of any person residing in the United 
States, whether derived from any kind of property, rents, interest, dividends, 
salaries or from any profession, trade, employment or vocation carried on 
in the United States or elsewhere, or from any source whatever,’’ to the 
extent that the income exceeded $600. If the income exceeded $10,000, the 
rate was 5%. 

The income tax law of 1894, intended to become effective Jan. 1, 1895, was 
levied on “gains, profits and income derived from any kind of property, 
rents, interest, dividends, or salaries, or from any profession, trade, employ- 
ment or vocation.’’ According to the section of the law explaining income, 
necessary expenses actually incurred in carrying on an occupation were 
deductible, also interest on indebtedness, losses actually sustained, and 
worthless debts. The law provided that profits derived from sale of real 
estate were to be considered income only in case real estate had been purchased 
within 2 years previously. The law of 1862 taxed such profits irrespective 
of time of purchase. The law of 1864 made them income only when the real 
estate had been bought in same year as sold, but this was placed at 2 years 
in 1867. This was a crude attempt to distinguish between capital profits 
and trading profits. 

The income tax law of 1913 provides that net income shall include “ gains, 
profits, and incomes derived from salaries, wages, or compensation for per- 
sonal services of whatever kind, and in whatever form paid; or from pro- 
fessions, vocations, businesses, trade, commerce, or sales or dealings in 
property, whether real or personal, growing out of the ownership or use of or 
interest in real or personal property; also from interest, rents, dividends, 
securities, or the transaction of any lawful business carried on for gain or 
profit, or gains or profits and income derived from any source whatever, 
including the income from, but not the value of property acquired by gift, 
bequest, devise, or descent.” 

This law adopts the concept of income as being a regular periodic return 
because it specifically excludes windfall accretions to surplus. It was the 
intention of Congress that the unearned increment should not be regarded as 
income but as accretion to capital. The law provided for deducting ‘‘ neces- 
sary business expenses, interest on personal indebtedness, losses actually 
sustained during the year, including worthless debts charged off, and a 
reasonable allowance for exhaustion, wear and tear of the property arising 


‘ 
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out of its use in the business (not exceeding in the case of mines 5 per cent of 
the gross value of the year’s output at the mines).” 

The law of 1916, in defining net income, employed nearly the same words 
as are found in the 1913 law quoted above, merely changing the phrase “‘any 
lawful business”? to “any business,’’ but whereas the 1913 law exempted 
acquisitions of property acquired by gift, bequest, devise, or descent, this 
exemption is not mentioned in the 1916 law, while specific provision is made in 
latter for inclusion of income from stock dividends. 

The law of 1918 defined net income by first listing the items composing 
gross income and listing those composing the allowable deductions, gross 
income less deductions being net income. Gross income was made sufficiently 
comprehensive to include all possible sources of revenue, while specific items 
were excluded as not constituting income and consequently were non-taxable. 
Among these were proceeds of life insurance companies, the value of property 
acquired by gift or devise, and income from certain tax-exempt securities. 
In case of non-resident aliens, gross income was made to include only gross 
income derived from sources within the United States.1° The definitions of 
gross income in case of individuals and in case of corporations did not differ 
in essentials, the definition of gross income for individuals being made to 
apply to corporations with certain specified exceptions applicable to life in- 
surance companies and mutual marine insurance companies but which are of 
no interest in so far as general principles are concerned. 

To arrive at net income, the following deductions from the amount of 
gross income as limited by the law, were allowed: 


1. All ordinary and necessary expenses paid or incurred during the 
taxable year in carrying on any trade or business, including a reasonable 
allowance for salaries and rentals. 

2. Interest paid or accrued within the taxable year on indebtedness 
incurred in the purchase of certain securities the interest upon which is 
exempt from taxation under the law. 

3. Taxes paid or accrued within the taxable year. 

4. Losses sustained during the taxable year and not compensated 
for by insurance or otherwise, if incurred in trade or business, or if 
incurred in any transaction entered into for profit, although not con- 
nected with his trade or business. 

5. Losses sustained during the taxable year on property not connected 
with the trade or business if arising from fires, storms, shipwreck, or 
other casualty, or from theft, when not compensated by insurance or 
otherwise. 

6. Debts ascertained to be worthless and charged off within the 
taxable year. 

7. A reasonable allowance for the exhaustion, wear and tear of property 
used in the trade or business, including a reasonable allowance for 
obsolescence. 

8. A reasonable deduction for the amortization of the cost of buildings 
and other facilities constructed, erected, installed, or acquired, on or 
after Apr. 6, 1917, for the production of articles contributing to the war, 
and for the amortization of the cost of vessels constructed or acquired on 
or after Apr. 6, 1917, for the transportation of articles or men contributing 
to the prosecution of the war. 

9. In case of mines, oil and gas wells, other natural deposits, and 


10 Section 213 for individuals; Section 233 for corporations. 
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timber, a reasonable allowance for depletion and for depreciation of 
improvements. 

10. Contributions or gifts made for charitable, religious, scientific, and 
educational purposes, not in excess of 15% of the taxpayer’s net income 
when computed without the benefit of this deduction. 

11. Provision was made for filing claims in abatement based on sub- 
stantial losses, incident to the year 1918, ‘‘resulting from any material 
reduction (not due to temporary fluctuations) of the value of the in- 
ventory for such taxable year, or from the actual payment after the close 
of such taxable year of rebates in pursuance of contracts entered into 
during such year upon sales made during such year.”’ The law further 
provided that in case no such claim was filed but it could be shown that 
during the taxable year 1919 a substantial loss of this character had 
been sustained the amount of such loss could be deducted from the net 
income for the taxable year 1918, thus necessitating a redetermination 
of the taxes for that year. 


The law of 1921 continues the policy previously developed. It also 
provides that a reasonable addition to a reserve for bad debts shall be a 
deductible item. 

In England income was and is used, with reference to income taxation, in 
the sense of “annual income.”’ 


DEPRECIATION POLICY OF TREASURY.—As interpreted by the 
Treasury Department for income tax purposes, depreciation excludes the idea 
of reduction in market value due to changing commercial conditions. More- 
over, the amount allowable on the grounds of exhaustion, wear and tear, 
or obsolescence should be determined in accordance with some consistent 
plan whereby amounts thus allowed as deductions over useful life of property 
plus any salvage value remaining will be equivalent to its cost, or to its value 
as at Mar. 1, 1913, if purchased before that date. 

The Treasury adheres to the theory that the depreciation allowance 
should be just sufficient to afford replacement at original cost of investment 
and not at some greater or lesser cost which may have been necessitated by 
changing prices. This is termed the “investment theory” of depreciation 
as distinguished from the ‘‘utility theory,’’ which is based on the assumption 
that the replacement to be provided by depreciation reserves is one which is 
not of equal cost, necessarily, but one which is of equal utility. During 
periods such as that from 1910-1920, variations in prices would create 
discrepancies in amounts which would be reserved, respectively, according 
to the two methods. The majority of practitioners adhere to the theory 
followed by the Treasury. 

The Treasury’s theory of depreciation is grounded on the fact that most 
kinds of property approach a point where their usefulness is exhausted. 
It is to property of this sort that the allowance is limited. The theory of 
depreciation does not apply to inventories and to stocks held for trading 
purposes, nor to land when considered apart from improvements or develop- 
ments added toit. Neither does it apply to the exhaustion of mineral deposits 
for which other provision is made. For the Treasury’s purposes the deduction 
is restricted to property used in the business of the taxpayer and does not 
apply to expenses in the form of depreciation of his dwelling or of automobiles 
used chiefly for pleasure. 


DETERMINING ALLOWANCE FOR DEPRECIATION.—Art. 165 of 
Reg. @2 vrovides: ‘‘The capital sum to be replaced should be charged off 
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over the useful life of the property either in equal annual installments or in | 
accordance with any other recognized trade practice, such a8 an apportion- | 


ment of the capital sum over units of production. Whatever plan or method _ 
of apportionment is adopted must be reasonable and must have due regard 
to operating conditions during the taxable period.” 

This gives the taxpayer latitude in determining the exact method to follow 
in ascertaining his allowance. The expression ‘‘any other recognized trade 
practice” gives almost unlimited scope to the taxpayer, the only limitation 
being that his plan must have met with recognition in the trade. In England 
the reducing balance method is popular. The Inland Revenue, in prescribing 
rates, usually expresses them as percentages such as should be used according 
to that plan. In the United States the straight-line method, which requires 
that an equal percentage be written off original cost each year, is most popular. 
No plan has received the official sanction of the Treasury Department, 
probably because it has not attempted to prescribe any rates. 


VALUE TO BE DEPRECIATED.—The value to be depreciated is either: 
(1) the value of the asset as at Feb. 28, 1913, or (2) its cost if acquired sub- 
sequent to that date. The former is an arbitrary valuation adopted because 
it was unconstitutional for Congress to tax income until after the adoption of 
the Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution. As a general rule the value 
as of Mar. 1, 1913, was the original cost less depreciation as of that date. 
If there had occurred appreciation previously to Mar. 1, this may be taken 
into consideration in determining value as of Mar. 1, 1913, for depreciation 
purposes. Conversely, if value was actually less than cost less depreciation, 
that value should be used as the base. Ordinarily no revaluation on the 
basis of such appreciation or depreciation in excess of that written off is 
made; but sometimes, especially in case of patents, the fair market value as 
of Mar. 1, 1913, is shown to be much in excess of cost. 

Cost is the amount paid for property plus additional expenditures for better- 
ments and improvements. The amount subject to depreciation may be 
reduced by losses, damages, or sales. The greatest difficulty in determining 
cost for purposes of depreciation arises when a single purchase is made of a 
plant which consists of both depreciating and non-depreciating assets, as 
whensland and buildings are purchased. In such instances some plan must 
be devised of determining the values assignable to the depreciating and non- 
depreciating assets, respectively. 

When consideration given in payment is in some other form than cash, as 
for instance when stock or bonds are the consideration, cost is the fair value 
of such securities. This is determined by the market value of the securities, 
if they have a market value; otherwise the fair cash value of the property 
as at time of sale must be determined. When property is acquired by gift 
or devise, bequest, or descent, value as at time of such transfer is basis for 
determining depreciation. The estimated salvage or scrap value must be 
taken into consideration in determining the annual allowance. 


ERRORS IN ESTIMATING DEPRECIATION.—TIf an error is made in 
estimating proper rate to be used owing to impossibility of forecasting with 
accuracy the useful life of an asset, when the property is abandoned or 
scrapped the sum written off plus salvage value may not equal original cost. 
If too little has been written off, the difference should be taken as a loss in the 
year in which the property is scrapped and should be deducted in that year 
for income tax purposes. If too much has been written off, the excess should 
be reported as income in the year in which the residual value of the property 
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is realized. This is equivalent to the realization of a larger salvage value than 
was anticipated. If the error has been so large as to indicate negligence or 
fraud, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may require that the returns 
for past years be amended and the allowances for depreciation corrected. 

This is of importance over a period of years in which tax rates vary exten- 
sively, whereas if tax rates remain stationary over long periods it is a matter 
of relatively “small importance. At any time when a taxpayer becomes 
convinced that his estimates are in error he can alter them, subject to approval 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


WHEN DEPRECIATION COMMENCES.—Sometimes construction 
extends over a considerable period of time before operations begin. It is. 
satisfactory to the Treasury if depreciation is first deducted in the year in 
which the property is put into operation and for the period of time extending 
from the date of the inception of the property’s use to the close of the period 
for which the return is made. Any depreciation which occurs before property 
is put into actual use should remain capitalized and thus become a charge 
to be distributed over the property’s useful life. 


ADJUSTMENT OF DEPRECIATION RATES.—Since it is impossible to 
estimate with accuracy the future life of a property, even under favorable 
circumstances, and since many unforeseen emergencies arise to modify 
existing estimates, revision of these should be permitted when conditions 
warrant. Not only is taxpayer allowed to take depreciation due to wear and 
tear into consideration in making his estimate of his property’s future useful 
life, but also is permitted ‘‘to allow for such future (not past) obsolescence 
as may be expected from experience to result from the normal progress of 
the art.”’ Changes in market value should in no way modify the plan followed 
since these are not related to useful life of property. Changes which affect 
market values should be considered only in so far as they actually affect 
property’s estimated useful life. 


VARYING RATES FOR SAME PROPERTY.—Among the factors which 
may make it necessary to use different rates for two items of the same physical 
construction are: climate, repairs, hours of operation, speed, and so on. 
It is poor policy to accept published rates blindly and without making due 
allowance for special circumstances which may invalidate rates which are 
quite proper when applied under different and perhaps more normal cir- 
cumstances. 


RATES TO BE USED.—Contrary to practice of English Inland Revenue, 
the Treasury Department has found it inadvisable to prescribe any definite 
rates for specific classes of assets. It lies within the power of the Commis- 
sioner to reject any rate he may think excessive. Care and hours of operation 
are but two of many other factors entering into the question of rates. Repairs 
is a factor. Intent to defraud will not be presumed unless taxpayer takes a 
stand which is very clearly unreasonable. 


PATENTS AND COPYRIGHTS.—Amount to be allowed as a deduction 
for patents and copyrights is cost or fair market value as at Mar. 1, 1913, if 
acquired before that date. The Treasury has held that cost of a copyright 
to the author consists of his actual cash outlay in securing it, including actual 
cost of producing the work, but does not include any amount for his time and 
labor. ‘This amount should be apportioned over life of patent or copyright, 
from time of grant, or of acquisition, or since Mar. 1, 1913, according to 
circumstances. In case of a patent or copyright acquired from the govern- 
ment, cost consists of fees, cost of drawings, models and so on, which were 


if ; 
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actually paid. If a patent is purchased with stock, fair market value of 
stock paid determines value. If a patent becomes obsolete before it expires, 
the deduction whieh may be made, with the Commissioner’s permission, is 
such part of amount subject to a depreciation deduction as is proportional to 
remaining years of patent’s life as compared with period which may intervene 
between date of acquisition of patent and date of its legal expiration. 

Patents are similar to good-will, in that their value is directly measured 
by earning power. Although patents have a definite legal life, their value 
is frequently more or less permanently capitalized, because wherever possible 
their value is made permanent through continuous improvements, also 
because, even when legal title has passed, use and control of the article may 
be so completely monopolized and exploited that competitors cannot success- 
fully take it up. In such case its value’ becomes a part of a concern’s good- 
will. Deductions based on a normal life of 17 years are optional with the 
‘taxpayer. Where value of a patent tends to become a more or less permanent 
part of capital through the process described above, the taxpayer is favored. 
The assignment of patents under an agreement giving assignor 40% interest 
in profits therefrom, entitles assignor to deduct 40% of depreciation deduct- 
ible. 


DRAWINGS AND MODELS.—The tax-payer is given option of charging 
off cost of drawings, patterns, models, etc., designed to improve facilities or 
output, against current revenues, or of treating them as assets. In latter 
event if their useful lives can be estimated with a reasonable degree of ac- 


curacy, they may be written down by the usual method of caring for depre- 
ciation. 


DISCONTINUED PROPERTY.—Use of property may be discontinued for 
sundry reasons. If this is done but no sale or other disposition of property 
is made, taxpayer should make a determination of loss or gain resulting from 
such abandonment. The loss or gain must be disclosed in taxpayer’s return 
for year in which such loss or gain is ascertained, and a full disclosure of facts 
relative thereto made. If such discontinued property is sold or otherwise 
disposed of, amount realized thereon should be compared with estimated 
salvage value employed in determining loss or gain as explained above. 
Difference is to be considered as loss or gain of year in which sale or disposition 
of property is made. : 

To illustrate, assume that Company A permanently discontinues use of a 
building which cost $25,000 and against which there exists an offsetting 
depreciation reserve of $15,000. It is estimated that salvage value of building 
is $5,000, although it is not sold or otherwise disposed of. Under these 
circumstances Company A should return a loss of $5,000 along with all 
available data substantiating that figure. Such loss should be deducted in 
the return for the year in which its determination is made. If, during next 
fiscal year, the building is disposed of for $6,000, this amount, compared with 
estimated salvage value, $5,000, indicates a gain of $1,000, which should be 
returned as taxable income in the year in which such sale is made. 


DEPRECIATION OF FARM PROPERTY.—Farmers are permitted an 
allowance on all buildings except the dwelling house which they oceupy. 
Farm machinery and other physical property, such as livestock purchased 
for draft, dairy, or breeding purposes, is subject to a suitable depreciation 
allowance. No allowance is permissible on livestock raised or purchased for 
resale. Cost and estimated life are principal factors to be taken into con- 
sideration in determining livestock depreciation. 
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Farmers may determine their net income by the inventory method. This 
requires that an inventory be taken at the close of each year, and that gross 
income be determined by adding to sales the gain or deducting therefrom the 
loss for the year due to increase or decrease in value of inventory. This 
method may be illustrated as follows: 


Sales of livestock and farm products for year...:................ $9,000 
Inventory of livestock and products, beginning of year..... $3 , 000 
Cost of livestock bought during year..................... 2,000 
$5, 000 
Deduct inventory of livestock and products, end of year.... 4,000 
Deduct decrease in inventory value at end of year as compared with 
HPVCNEOLY Bb DECINMING OleVeAkc clsun cae cps sieiegere A have eieie enone 1,000 
SECTS EILEE OTTO OLE GOL he see atic aro Moy cteay reicleaasg spa sicdare de axe bare ecko ieter ene $8 , 000 


If inventory method is not used, gains, profits, and income derived from 
sale of products should be included in income whether such products are pro- 
duced on the farm or are purchased. Sometimes farmers find it desirable 
to sell property originally purchased for use instead of for resale, such, for 
example, as farm machinery and draft horses. In such cases amount to be 
reported as income is excess of sale price over cost reduced by any sums 
previously deducted for depreciation. If sale price is less than cost less 
depreciation previously deducted, difference is to be reported as a loss. 

One who operates a farm for profit is entitled to deduct all amounts ‘“‘actu- 
ally expended”’ as necessary expenses in carrying on such business. He may 
consider cost of ordinary tools of short life or of small cost as expenses to be 
deducted directly, but cost of machinery and farm buildings should be con- 
sidered as a capital investment and charged off over period of their useful 
lives by means of formal allowances for depreciation. Amounts expended in 
developing farms, orchards, and ranches up to time when they become pro- 
ductive should be capitalized. Usually such capitalized sums will admit of 
depreciation allowances from time when their productivity commences, he- 
cause orchards deteriorate as do likewise physical improvements of most kinds. 
Purchase of work animals and livestock, whether for resale or otherwise, is 
to be regarded as an investment, not as an expense, which will be either 
amortized by adequate depreciation allowances or removed through resale. 
Automobiles purchased exclusively for farm business are an investment 
subject to adequate depreciation allowances. Repairs and upkeep on them 
are deductible as expenses, but when they are so deducted the depreciation 
allowance should not be larger than is sufficient to cover wear and tear not 
made good through such repairs and upkeep. If an automobile is used partly 
for farm business and partly for pleasure, only such depreciation cost and cost 
of repairs and upkeep are deductible as are attributable to farm business. 
The remainder is a personal expense and as such is not an allowable deduction. 

When farmers hold products for more favorable markets, no deduction is 
permissible on account of shrinkage in weight or value or because of physical 
deterioration. Neither is total loss of a prospective crop or of one not yet 
sold, a deductible loss. If a farmer is engaged in raising and selling livestock, 
he is not permitted to make any deduction for value of those which perish. 
If, however, livestock has been purchased for any purpose and afterwards 
dies or is killed by order of the authorities of a state or the United States. 


4 
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actual purchase price reduced by any depreciation previously allowed thereon, 
and also any insurance received, is a deductible expense. Same general 
rule applies to other property destroyed by order of state or United States 
authorities. When inventory method is followed in determining gross income, 
no deductions can be made for livestock or products lost, since such losses are 
reflected in inventory at the year’s end. 


REMOVAL OF BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. —When old fadkdin gt 
are removed or destroyed and when old machinery is scrapped to make re- 
placement possible, such sum may be deducted as a loss as is represented by 
difference between cost of scrapped property and ‘‘the amount of depreciation 
sustained with respect to the property prior to its demolition or scrapping, and 
allowable as a deduction in computing net income.”’ If a taxpayer purchases 
real estate and demolishes a building standing thereon to make place for a 

“new building, he is not permitted to make any deduction on account of razed 
building or for cost incurred in demolishing it. The presumption is that the 
land, exclusive of value of old building, is equal to purchase price of property 
plus cost of removal of old building. 


SECURITIES AND STOCKS.—Fluctuations in market value of stocks 
and bonds give no occasion for deductions from gross income on account of 
shrinkage in value of such securities. Such loss can be claimed only in case _ 
it results from actual disposition of properties while in possession of lessee. _ 
Therefore no allowance for depreciation can be granted. Allowance may be 
had for repairs and upkeep cost incurred by lessee, however. 


ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE.—Under the corporation excise tax law of _ 
1909, the Commissioner required that depreciation, to be an allowable deduc- | 
tion, must be credited directly to property account affected. This was | 
contrary to best accounting practice. On May 9, 1912, use of reserve | 
accounts for reception of such credits was recognized as correct procedure. | 
Since then it has had the approval of the Internal Revenue Bureau, although 
if taxpayer prefers, he may still follow procedure of crediting allowance 
directly to property account. 

The requirement that depreciation allowances be computed with ‘express 
reference to specific items, units or groups of property’’ is one which, if 
adhered to, would do much towards placing procedure with reference to 
depreciation on a scientific basis. It is required that each item or unit be 
considered separately or else ‘“‘specifically included in a group with others to 
which the same factors apply.’’ The expression, ‘‘the same factors,’’ refers 
to the conditions which determine rate and nature of depreciation. Many 
concerns still follow antiquated procedure of writing off a round sum on 
entire cost of depreciating assets. Frequently its amount depends on current 
earnings, being increased in prosperous years and decreased in lean years. 


MANAGEMENT OF RESERVES.—The Bureau of Internal Revenue, in 
its earlier rulings, held that the reserves could not be used for any other 
purpose than making good loss sustained through depreciation, and that ‘‘ the 
investment of depreciation reserve funds in the concern’s own plant in the 
way of additions and extensions would appear to be such a diversion.”’ This 
was based on theory that such investing of depreciation funds would indicate 
that excessive amounts were being set aside to cover depreciation and that a 
corporation doing this would be adding.to value of its capital assets. 

In a letter to Willard H. Lawton, replying to his letter taking issue with 
this stand, Bureau of Internal Revenue said that although investment of 
depreciation funds in additions and betterments appeared to be a diversion 
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of such funds to purposes other than making good depreciation already sus- 
tained, it may be allowed ‘‘if the property account is charged with the amount 
of the fund thus used, in which case the depreciation account remains a 
liability and renewals and replacements when made are charged against it 
rather than against current income.’’ 

On Apr. 10, 1917, the Bureau ruled that the reserves need not be held 
intact or remain idle until needed to replace specific assets for which reserva- 
tions were made, or until needed to restore capital invested in depleted assets. 
Providing reserves are not excessive and are properly entered on books so 
as to constitute a liability against their respective complementary assets, con- 
version of such reserves into tangible assets would not be regarded as constitut- 
ing a diversion of funds such as would make the deduction for depreciation 
an improper one. 

DIVERSION OF RESERVES.—Depreciation reserves are set up to avoid 
overstatements of profits. They do not form a part of surplus, except in so 
far as they are excessive. For this reason dividend payments are not properly 
chargeable against them, and should not in any case be so charged as long as 
there exists any distributable surplus. In 1917 the Bureau held that a divi- 
dend so charged would be regarded not as a distribution of profits but as a 
distribution of capital, and therefore not subject to tax in the hands of the 
taxpayer. Dividends ought not to be charged against depreciation reserves 
in any case, because if there is a surplus it should be charged, while if there is 
no surplus such a dividend payment is equivalent to a reduction of capital 
and should be regarded as such rather than as a distribution of reserves. 
In Oct. 1917 the Bureau revoked the ruling made in the preceding July, 
in the following manner: ‘‘All such dividends received by stockholders 
declared out of such reserves accumulated subsequent to Mar. 1, 1913, con- 
stitute income to the stockholder under the act of Sept. 8, 1916, and must be 
accounted for in returns of net income.”’ 

Present attitude of the Treasury regarding distribution of reserves may be 
summarized briefly. Depreciation reserves are not surplus, and therefore 
ordinary dividends cannot be paid from them. If dividends are so paid they 
are to be regarded as liquidating dividends and are taxable as income to 
recipient only to extent that amount so paid is in excess of cost or fair market 
value of his shares of stock as of Mar. 1, 1913. Before such a distribution 
from a depletion or dépreciation reserve will be deemed to have been made, 
surplus and undivided profits must first have been exhausted. When divi- 
_dends are paid out of such reserves, stockholders must be notified that such 
dividends are a return of capital and not a distribution of profits. 

A somewhat different problem arises when a corporation proceeds to dis- 
tribute its so-called net income among its stockholders without having first 
made provision for depreciation. Under earlier regulations such corporation 
was estopped from any deduction on account of such depreciation, unless 
conclusively shown that property account had been reduced by amount 
claimed for depreciation, or unless it had been credited to a depreciation 
reserve account and was shown to be of reasonable amount. 

This has been modified to the extent that a corporation which has thus 
paid dividends without first having set up depreciation reserves may reopen 
its books in order to make proper reservations. It must then file an amended 
return for period in question. This privilege is not granted if preparation 
of ‘the original return was fraudulent or grossly negligent. When proper 
adjustment is made and reserve set up, corporation is in position of having 
paid dividends out of its depreciation reserves to extent that it has exceeded 
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its actual net income. The stockholders have received dividends consisting 
partly of a distribution of capital. So they should make amended returns 
showing amount received from profits and from capital, i.e., from the de- 
preciation reserve, so that tax can be adjusted. 


SUDDEN OBSOLESCENCE, ETC.—Various emergencies may cause 
sudden termination of usefulness of capital assets. Machinery may become 
obsolete as result of new inventions. An increase in cost of or change in 
method of manufacture may make it necessary to abandon it altogether, in 
which case machinery specially constructed to facilitate its processes may be 
abandoned. Legislation sometimes directly or indirectly makes impossible 
continued profitable use of property. Such cases of loss are not supposed to 
be cared for by ordinary process of allowing for depreciation. Under these 
circumstances taxpayer may claim as 4 loss in year in which he discontinues 
use of such assets “‘the difference between the cost, or, if acquired prior to 
Mar. 1, 1913, fair market price or value as of that date of any assets so dis- 
carded (less any depreciation sustained and allowable as a deduction in com- 
puting net income) and its salvage value remaining.” 


TREASURY POLICY ON OBSOLESCENCE.—Until passage of 1918 
revenue law, no deduction for obsolescence was specifically recognized by 
law. The law of 1918 provided for a “reasonable allowance for obsolescence”’ 
in addition to that for exhaustion, wear and tear. By provisions of earlier 
laws it was necessary to dispose of property before loss due to obsolescence 
could be deducted for purpose of arriving at taxable income. Treasury 
regulations issued in interpretation of 1921 law provide that “inasmuch as 
under the provisions of the income tax acts in effect prior to the Revenue 
Act of 1918 deductions for obsolescence of property were not allowed except 
as a loss for the year in which the property was sold or permanently abandoned 
a taxpayer may for 1918 and subsequent years revise the estimate of the useful 
life of any property so as to allow for such future (not past) obsolescence as 
may be expected from experience to result from the normal progress of the 
art.”’ The regulations further provide that the proper allowance to be made 
for exhaustion, wear and tear, and obsolescence is such as will (by a consistent 
plan, but not necessarily at a uniform rate), during useful life of property, 
with salvage value, and having due regard for expenditures for current 
upkeep, replace original cost of property, or its value as of Mar. 1, 1913, if 
taxpayer acquired it before that date. The regulations still further provide 
that: 


When, through some change in business conditions, the usefulness in the business of - 


some or all of the capital assets is suddenly terminated, so that the taxpayer discontinues 
the business or discards such assets permanently from use in such business, he may claim 
as a loss for the year in which he takes such action the difference between the enst, or if 
acquired prior to March 1, 1913, the fair market price or value as of that date of any asset 
so discarded (less any depreciation sustained and allowable as a deduction in computing 
net income) and its salvage value remaining. This exception to the rule requiring a sale 
or other disposition of property in order to establish a loss requires proof of some unforeseen 
cause by reason of which the property has been prematurely discarded, as, for example, 
where an increase in the cost of or other change in the manufacture of any product makes 
it necessary to abandon such manufacture, to which special machinery is exclusively 
devoted, or where new legislation directly or indirectly makes the continued profitable use 
of the property impossible. 


This regulation is issued as an interpretation of that section of the law 
which provides for the deduction of ‘losses sustained during the taxable year 
and not compensated for by insurance or otherwise, if incurred in trade or 
business.” 
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No mention is made in the law of inadequacy and it is not emphasized in 
the regulations and rulings. 


TREASURY POLICY ON DEPLETION.—The corporation excise law 
of 1909 required that corporations, in determining net income, Este es make 
a deduction for ‘‘all losses actually sustained within the year.” 

Few corporations claimed a deduction for depletion of natural resources 
under this provision. 

The law of 1913 was the first to contain definite provision for an allowance 
for depletion of natural deposits, viz.: ‘‘In case of mines a reasonable allow- 
ance for depletion of ores and all other natural deposits, not to exceed 5% of 
the gross value at the mine of the output for the year for which the compu- 
tation is made.”’. The law said nothing regarding the proper basis for deter- 
mining the value to be written off for depletion purposes. 

The law of 1916 provided that depletion allowances should not exceed 
“market value in the mine of the product thereof which has been mined and 
sold during the year for which the return and computation are made,’’ but 
total allowable was not to exceed original investment or, if purchase of deposit 
is made before Mar. 1, 1913, fair market value as of that date. 

The law of 1918 provided for a ‘‘reasonable allowance for depletion . . . 
according to the peculiar conditions in each case, based upon cost including 
cost of development not otherwise deducted.’”’ For properties acquired 
before Mar. 1, 1913, fair market value as of that date is basis for depletion. 
Further provision was made for discovery of natural resources on or after 
Mar. 1, 1913, where fair market value was ‘‘materially disproportionate to 
the cost.”’ In this case the depletion allowance was based on fair market 
value as at date of discovery or within 30 days after discovery. 


THEORY OF DEPLETION.— Until the advent of income taxation the 
most authoritative interpretations of the theory of depletion were to the 
effect that the depletion allowance should be based strictly on original cost, 
and that the only effect of new discoveries is to lessen the amount of depletion 
allowable per unit of output. This plan has been described by A. Lowes 
Dickinson, as follows:1! 


. . As a general principle, whatever there was in the ground, whether known or un- 
la napeae has been reduced during the period under consideration by whatever amount has 
been extracted; and while the new discoveries may be accepted as reducing the necessary 
rate of provision for extinction from, say, one dollar to one cent per unit of quantity, the 
original principle that provision must be made holds good on the smaller figure, whatever 
it is. It may be, of course, that the provisions made in earlier years have been sufficient 
to cover a number of future years on this basis, from the commencement, of the rate sub- 
sequently found to be sufficient in view of the new discoveries; and in this case there would 
be no necessity to provide further for extinction until the total production at the new rate 
is equal to the total amount written off. 


Accountants long regarded this position as correct. Its practical appli- 
cation necessitated frequent revision of the depletion allowance per unit of 
output where, as in case of copper mines, new discoveries are continually 
being made. Under this plan the charge per unit of output continues at all 
times to be a fraction of the original cost of properties, but the denominator 
which determines the amount of that fraction—the changing amount of known 
existing tonnage—changes with each new discovery; consequently the deple- 
tion per unit of output also changes. 

The application of the income tax led to reconsideration and revision of 


1 Accounting, Practice and Procedure, pp. 172-173. 
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these views. The status of its theory and application have been stated as 
follows:!2 

Theory: 

1. That gradual exhaustion of the ore body is an element of expense which should be 
taken up in each and every fiscal period during which minerals continue to be won from 
the mine, at a more or less constant rate per ton. 

2. That the total expense of this character to be absorbed in the operating accounts is 
the intrinsic value of the mine content (in place en bloc) which existed from the beginning, 
although much of it may have been latent and determined only by “extension in depth.” 

3. That by the term “intrinsic value of the mine content” as used above is meant the 
product of two factors: 

(a) The tonnage of mine content as finally ascertained. 

(b) A unit price per ton representing the bedrock value of the average grade of ore, in 
place en bloc including proved ore, probable ore, and prospective ore, estimated at the 
commencement of business. In bedrock value the price of metals in estimated mine con- 
tent is calculated at some figure between “basic” and ‘normal’; cost of production and 
selling is calculated at maximum probability; the rate of mining and the life of the property 
must be estimated; from these factors a discounted or present value at true rate of interest 
is obtained; and this capital value is then reduced by a substantial value due to the element 
of risk. 

Application of Theory: 

1. The depletion expense of each and every fiscal period during which mining operations 
occur is the tonnage of ores extracted multiplied by the more or less constant rate per ton 
established by original estimate of value in place. 

2. The rate per ton of ore extracted, for purposes of the depletion expense computation, 
would change only in the event of subsequent discovery of relatively large bodies of ore 
of a grade differing widely from the original estimates. 

3..In the case of ‘extension in depth’’ developing new values it may be necessary from 
time to time to adjust the book value of the mining property, in order to harmonize with 
intrinsic value. 

PROBLEM OF VALUATION.—In all cases, except where cost serves as 
basis for determination of depletion charges, the Treasury requires that 
basis shall be fair market valuation as of a “basic date,” i.e.: Mar. 1, 1913, 
in case of property acquired before that date; date of acquisition in case of 
property acquired on or after Mar. 1, 1913; or date of discovery; or within 
30 days thereafter in case of property discovered after Mar. 1, 1913. The 
“fair market value’’ of a property is that amount which ‘“‘would induce a 
willing seller to sell and a willing buyer to purchase.’”’ There are many ways 
of determining such an amount. It is necessary to employ a method of 
valuation which is comprehensive enough to be scientific. 

The Treasury regulations provide that where fair market value as of a given 
date is to serve as depreciation base, such valuation must be determined 
“in the light of conditions and circumstances known at that date, regardless 
of later discoveries or developments.’’ A prominent engineer says, however, 
that an engineer could not be expected to “‘stultify’’ himself by ignoring such 
later developments as would aid in determining value as of a past date. 

Following the practice of competent mining engineers the Treasury has 
adopted the present value method of valuation; but the Commissioner con- 
siders any and all factors and evidence which throw light on what market 
value is. Among these are: cost, actual sales and transfers of similar proper- 
ties, market value of stocks or shares, royalties and rentals, value fixed by 
owner for purposes of capital stock tax, valuation for local or state taxation, 
partnership accountings, record. of litigation in which the property was in 
question, amount at which property may have been inventoried in probate 


12 William B. Gower, in the Journal of Accountancy, Aug. 1918, pp. 85-86. 
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court, and disinterested appraisals by approved methods. Many of the 
ordinary evidences of value are not good criteria in case of mines and oil and 
gas wells, because of dissimilarities existing even between properties which 
lie in juxtaposition. S 

Present Value Method.—See section on ‘‘Valuation.”’ 13 


Depreciation Rates for Specific Assets 


INTRODUCTORY.—Depreciation rates are empirical in character and 
local conditions are important factors. Nevertheless, much progress towards 
standardization of rates has been made by associations of manufacturers and 
others. The income tax has made desirable a comparison of rates used. 
The rates given in the following pages represent the best practice, but they 
should always be accepted with reservations necessary to allow for local 
conditions. 

Whether or not obsolescence is covered in the rate is a consideration of 
importance. If the sinking fund method is followed and income from the 
fund is added to the principal, the rate is correspondingly reduced. Policy 
regarding charging betterments and extensions to revenue is a factor. Han- 
dling of repairs is a consideration of equal importance. The following rates 
should be accepted only with such considerations as the above in mind. 


AUTOMOBILES.—R. H. Whitten, in ‘Valuation of Public Service 
Corporations,’’!4 gives life of automobiles as 10 years, but this is excessive 
under most conditions. Montgomery suggests 20% per annum in ‘Income 
Tax Procedure, 1918.15 In England 20% per annum, reducing balance 
method, is allowed on motor omnibuses for income tax purposes. The 
Treasury suggests a depreciation rate of from 20% to 25%, based on a life 
of 4 to 5 years, according to use. 

The Uniform Accounts for Systems of Water Supply, Bureau of the Census, 
places the useful life of automobiles at 10 years. 

The Rulings Board of the Finance Department of the Bureau of Aircraft 
production in Mar. 1918, during war times, ruled that 20% per annum be 
allowed on automobiles in computing contractors’ reimbursements for 
normal depreciation. 


BANKS.—Banks usually make liberal allowances for depreciation, some 
making it a policy to write off entire cost of premises over a comparatively 
short period of years. On Dec. 14, 1918, the Federal Reserve Board sent 
the following instructions to all federal reserve banks: 


In order that there may be uniformity of practice, the Federal Reserve Board has ap- 
proved for Federal Reserve Banks the adoption of the following rules for the treatment 
of depreciation and extraordinary charges against earnings and profit and loss account 
at the closing of books Dec. 31, 1918: 

1. Cost of Federal Reserve and Federal Reserve bank notes.—Balance of account, as 
shown by books on Dee. 31, to be charged to current expense account. 

2. Furniture and equipment account.—Balance of account, as shown by books on Dec. 
31, to be charged to current expense account. 

3. Cost of vaults.—(a) All expenditures made during the year 1918 for vaults and 
vault equipment to be charged to current expense account; (b) balance of account, as 
shown by books on Dee. 31, 1917, to be charged to profit and loss account, 


13 See p. 463. 
14 Vol. I, p. 352. 
1 P, 373. 
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4, Alterations and improvements.—Charge against current expense account all expen- 
ditures made during the year 1918 in repairing, altering, or remodeling bank premises. 

5. Bank premises.—(a) Where properties have been purchased with the intention of | 
erecting new bank buildings, banks to be permitted to charge against profit and loss account _ 
an amount sufficient to cover the estimated value of buildings which will have to be razed, _ 
such estimated valuation of buildings to be submitted to the Federal Reserve Board for — 
approval before depreciation allowance is determined. 

(b) Where properties have been remodeled and are now used as permanent banking 
quarters by a Federal Reserve Bank, a reasonable depreciation charge will be permitted, 
but in no case shall it exceed 10% of the estimated value of buildings on Dec. 31, 1918. 

(c) Where a ‘Federal Reserve Bank has purchased, or may purchase, a site for a new 
building, it will be permitted to charge down the book value of premises now owned and 
occupied to a fair selling price, such price to be submitted to the Federal Reserve Board 
for approval before depreciation allowance is determined. 


The current books of banks do not correctly state taxable income. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue says this is true because “‘ furniture, fixtures, and 
improvements have been charged to expense account, and further for the 
reason that national bank examiners and State bank examiners have arbi- 
trarily written down on the books of the banks, banking house furniture and 
fixtures.’’ Since banks are not permitted to reopen their books and charge 
depreciation or adjust asset accounts (banking house, furniture and fixtures, 
etc.), the Bureau of Internal Revenue permits banks to keep separate books 
for income tax purposes which will enable them to file correct returns, these 
to be made up from the current books and necessary adjustments to be made 
thereon for depreciation.1® 


BOILERS.—R. H. Whitten, in ‘Valuation of Public Service Corpora- 
tions,’’!7 gives life of boilers as 20 years. Dicksee allows from 123% to 20% 
on reducing balance.!8 In Spring Valley Water Works v. San Francisco,’ the 
district judge found annual depreciation of boilers to be 5%. Uniform 
Accounts for Systems of Water Supply, Bureau of the Census, gives life of 
boilers as 20 years. 


BOIS D’ARC.—Life given as 100 years by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in Valuation Docket No. 2.2° 


BRIDGES.—Interstate Commerce Commission in its valuation of Texas 
Midland Railway found service condition for deck and superstructure 
separately. It allowed 70 years as life of metal parts.?! 


BOTTLE MANUFACTURERS.—The following rates have been adopted by 
the National Bottle Manufacturers Association: 


Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 
BumILpINnes: % 
Concrete onallistech aatia. seradanpanenSh. ieankes eS creeacmeonerk Lovasae 3 
Niall constr Ohio meg. tinny ne eRe) 1 chee Pech ea te 3-4 
Ordinary (brickee ods Fc Oe eR his Ce re ane Oe RA 4-5 
HE TEUING ss co an hase ch Neen ody: arash RARER ete ee ee ee Oe 74-10 


16 Committee on Appeals and Review, Memorandum 337, 5-21-1415. 
7 Vol. I, p. 352. 

18H. R. Hatfield, Modern Accounting, p. 142. 

19192 Fed. 137, decided Oct. 21, 1921. 

20 P. 52. 

21 See Valuation Docket No. 2, pp. 82, 128, 1B2, 
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MAacHINERY AND OPERATING EQUIPMENT: 
Scoameang power Diaiite sete eet oe eee see eat: ONES 
IEEOOUCORUDI AIA. oo oe te eee a ede 
IWIN cies akg aha wll teal A et Zale AS SS ee eh Mrietewe g atet 
Ba kK ENUTe CAN Kn es he ee te A eee TE oe ASST 
Blowing mIsehiner ay. |. AUeeLAISe Satie cle tere 
MUGHUSAN ST hile SGA) ho bes oa aee its eiskbtiercbie Bodero acess 


LVS Cl pe eM esp Wer. See ou ME aan 0 oS eee 


Annual Rate of 
Depreciation 


Meee =LO 


BUILDINGS.—The following rates, adopted by the Manufacturers’ Cost 
Conference, are quoted from Ficker’s ‘‘ Industrial Cost Finding’’ :22 


Reinforced concrete or steel and tile.................2005- 


Brick and steel with non-combustible roof and concrete floors.... 


ESrVCleneteel ANG) WOO sa ycacrs einer «Gre=ye Se OE RR Sokewdoae 
rele ea CIEW OOM SS as airs wis see ae Oy. cern bite led s0skers 
Steel frame, wooden roof, and corrugated iron walls......~. 


Steel frame, non-combustible roof, and corrugated iron walls.... 


Concrete block, with wooden roofs, floors................. 
All-wood structures, cheap (20 years)...........:0000e cues 
All-wood structures, well built (20 years).................- 
Sprmicier systemn(20 fears)... pone ng Aenea ka cadas 


The following is taken from McKay’s ‘“‘ Valuing Industrial 


Annual Rate of 
Depreciation 


On 


on 


On 


or 


PIR OW WWW WN Dro 
~ ‘ : 3S 


Properties”’ :23 


oe Authority 

siikdimosu(prigle) actus psi ais: oles 212 2.0m Balai 663 Henry Floy 
Scala te Bi rere intl eq (061°) aaron a be ino Iieeiegretr, d'or 50 E. G. Connette 
Fuel and water stations...... bude saci ee 25-50 H. P. Gillette 
CCirANTe CLOVaLONS), Paihia ly niatebeler a se © oye eepetie ee 334 & 
Miscellaneous buildings..............00004- 334 é 
Wrasomrys DUILCIN Si mie liistae.cs a ubsassemveyg arrestee 40-50 f 
Railroad buildings: 

Brick (salvage value 8%) i sm secs es cess eee 33 Wm. Arthur 

Concrete and stone (salvage value 8%)... © 50 ‘ 

Steel frame, brick and stone (salvage value 

AUR aR Sree earns cca cc ckr gd 50. i 

Shops—combination steel, iron, and wood. . 25 “ 

Road department buildings.............. 33 H. P. Gillette 

Roundhouse and shops. . é AR tsesceath 33 S 

Transportation department buildings: tae fi fs33 : 

Wooden frame railroad station buildings... 33 4 

Buildings afirepro ot): a ics we heeds pte lee tere 50 Cc. W. McKay 

Buildings, slow-burnine 4.7 eqeta ies alt) ee) eyes 30 é 

Buildings, non-fireproof RCRD, AU Oe LAG Oy cer len) 15 “ 


22 P. 337. 23 P. 145, 
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The following is taken from Kimball’s ‘‘ Cost Finding’’: 


Life in 

Years 
Brick or steel frame buildings, easy service............---+++++0+5- 40 
Brick or steel frame buildings, severe service.............-..-+-+----- 20 
Good wooden, buildings) easy Services s 204.652.2522 ee ee ome ee se 30 
Good wooden buildings, severe service................- . Set eee St 5 


The following is from Nicholson and Rohrbach’s ‘‘ Cost Accounting,’’*4 and 
is said to have been adopted at various conferences of a large manufacturing 
enterprise: 

Annual Rate of 
Depreciation 
BumILpInes: 
Housing: 
Dwellings Tram @ ayaveisstraenstsih \'aje-soouauckasers alensyor etait. Seoxeee sees 
PROMOTING MIE HOUSES sees scrares ssl enclishaislel cle ereseknis Sick on Sutera slate 


Fireproof: 
CONCretene sess cB iick Aa aera sewers Se eee ete eee 


Main buildings—brick and concrete...................+-- 
Steel frame—non-combustible roof, and corrugated iron walls 
Steel with corrugated sheet iron or steel plate 
Corrugated iron—steel frame concrete floor 
Reinforced concrete, or steel and tile..................... 
Stone, brick, concrete with or without steel, first-class stone 
andtibrick ras cte Saws « SR ae Ae ee ee 
Mill or slow-burning buildings—brick, steel, and wood, or 
Peri Oe are OO GE: << cucgcs Ales Taree SRI ose eae 
Non-fireproof: 
(QA Sub KG bh a: ee es AG te re kok Ce UB te 
EWOOUMrems bare se Pee AS oc Heewiee Scene Se. ake 
msubstantial wooden buildings: . << 55-532 4:+-s240e.+saanore 
All-wood structures—well built... ...5......:-.0---0eecses 
All-wood structures—cheap material.................+-<. 
Steel frame—wooden roof, and corrugated iron walls 
Steel or corrugated sheet iron with wood 
Corrugated iron—wood frame and-floor..........-.......%. 
Corrugated iron—wood frame, concrete floor 
Corrugated iron—steel frame, wood floor.................. 
Concrete block with wooden roofs and floors 
Miscellaneous structures: 
Hose reel and guardehouses. 2.) ", aa ee oe ee 
Pine swap (IMaraaiMes) |. cs. 5c: 2 2 ieee ween ee 
Frames, stables, andehedat 4. ic sc, ccm oe ee 
Bins—concreté and *# pricks, sca eee eee ee ee 
Bins—-wood alone: 658.4 2 a ee eA. ee ee 20 
Trestles—steel (not including rails or ties)................. 33 
Trestles—wood (not including rails or ties) 2 
Docks, piers, and wiarvess.. 62s 7. suen ee ee eee ORs 33 


lex) 
5 
4. 
fe} 
>. 
© 
5 
a 
ie} 
8 
5 
le) 
Lr | 
a>) 
er 
(a) 
> 
5 
[e) 
= 
a 
if 
wb NwWOwWKNNHwn auaw 

eH wr Pe 


ror or or or ore NT OT OTT w 
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2 P, 146, 
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Dry tdocks=—basin. os icate ae ee eee eee ab wn Te ke 2 
Dirvidocks——foatings «cenit ee ce ee 5 
SSLTORS ROGGE Sao ees re a pee ent ar Tt ne kee en Oe 3 
BEEN OG Seema OO COINS ie etd, te en AP Sea tr we Cre erage at ae 10 
Fences wooden andswirermesbn<ey sects ns cede s)aere atmos oc 8t 
IP Cini Sea aioe siete geet Da BOd ale eeeh batieis mete 5 
IRetainin‘e swallatte ne tye0 A ie sents. Sah peel Bale. Hoe 2-5 
Tunnels, underground piping, vaults, and general conduits..... 5 
Cake brickep yh ey he eee ean Sees Seek A BP FORAY T ee 3 
Lanp: 
Datinistaticl’ waterway sree ee ee ee owe wae Sy earialyh 13 
RUOACW HVS ANG SIGOW ALIKS cat tion recat ee eee ne ee SEEM 4 
AVAIL Cea a VEIMCILUS aterm crete erates te thera cetera tice 4-10 
VIG Rc Ret ieee WEBS ee eRe 6 oa.) of GR ee EEE Re ee ee) 10 
\WG TERE ERIS OG 35 Ras Be ey Le Se eee ES Ae Ree eee See 3 
The following is from Ficker’s ‘‘ Industrial Cost Finding’”’: * : 
Life in 
CONSTRUCTION From Investigation by: Years 
\WHGEG eit hy a SOR Bee Ons aS ey Pacific Gas & Elec. Co. 20 
DVOOden tan! aa Metts dat ahah bo agntss Rosecrans 25 
Corrugated iron: ‘ 
Wooden frame and floor............ Pacific Gas & Elec. Co. 20 
Wooden frame and concrete floor .... 4 OP ae iy GO 25 
Steel frame and wood floor.......... F oe ei 3 30 
Steel frame and concrete floor....... a rege ¢ @ 36 
Brick: 
Wiood root, wood Moor, iia one $ Suh ts S 30 
Slate roof, wood floor............... & sik & ¢ 36 
Corrugated iron roof, concrete floor .. fo ‘) & 40 
Slate roof, concrete floor............ “ oO ‘ K 50 
Reinforced concrete roof: concrete floor % erty 3 ¢ 50 
First-class stone and brick............. Wisconsin R. R. Com. 75 
Fireproof.. A 4 4 .Chicago Telephone Co. AO 
Reinforced eomerete root: eonierete floor Pacific Gas & Elec. Co. 50 
Tools and shop machinery............. Cooley 123 
Tools and shop machinery............. Starrett 14,2 
Tools and shop machinery............. Milwaukee E. R. & L. 163263 
Tools and shop machinery............. Chicago U. T..Co. 20 
Tools and shop machinery.............Stone & Webster 20 


The following quotation is from a federal bulletin on depreciation restricted 
in application to Form 1040 A: 


Under question 99 of the Income Tax Primer of 1918 an estimate is made of the probable 
useful lifetime of certain kinds of buildings. It is estimated that the average life of a 
frame building ‘‘without repair or replacement”’ is 25 years; of a brick building, 35 years; 
of a stone or steel and concrete building, 50 to 100 years. It is also estimated that the life- 
time of ordinary machinery is 10 years, that of automobiles used for business or farm pur- 
poses and farm tractors, 4 to 5 years. 

Therefore, wherever the cost of repairs is not known or is so thoroughly inter-mixed 
with replacements as to be inseparable the flat rate of 4% for frame and 3 % for brick build- 
ings will, under ordinary conditions, cover both repairs and depreciation. In other words, 


2% P, 339, 
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the estimate of 25 years for a frame and 35 years for the life of a brick is based on the 
assumption that they are not being kept in repair. : 

But property kept in repair will, of course, be subject to a longer life because the weaker 
parts of the building are continually being bolstered up and made to last as long as the 
strongest parts. And as a matter of correct accounting, where the cost of repairs is known, 
it is preferable to charge both the repairs and a reasonable and steady allowance for depre- 
ciation. This is permitted by article 162 of the regulations previously quoted that “ Prop- 
erty kept in repair may, nevertheless, be the subject of a depreciation allowance.” ; The 
accounting truth is recognized that no repairs can wholly ofiset depreciation. Repairs do 
in fact offset the depreciation of a part (that particular part to which they have been 
applied) but they cannot offset or arrest the depreciation of the whole. . - - 


It will be found, that if kept in repair, under ordinary conditions the rate of depreciation 


on a frame building should be 214% (based on a life of 40 years) and the rate of depreciation 
on a brick building should be 2% (based on a life of 50 years). Where, however, repairs 
are not claimed a rate of 4% (or 25 years) for frame and 3% (or 35 years) for brick should 
be allowed. 

Of course, it will be remembered that the basis here set is for standard cases occurring 
under standard conditions. As the law and regulations intend that each individual case 
shall be decided on its own individual merits it is plain that any case that is affected by 
any unusual condition must be given an individual consideration and an individual solution. 
For examples, buildings, in a flood district, which were subject to being flooded once or 
twice a year must be allowed an added rate of depreciation equal to the amount of this 
unusual wear and tear. Buildings (and, of course, machinery or other property) which 
are subject to unusual wear and tear by the nature of the business in which they are 
employed should have this fact reflected in the rate of depreciation allotted tothem. . a8 

Reverting to the subject of depreciation through wear and tear, it should be remembered 
by the deputy that because the rates of 214% on a frame building and 2% on a brick are 
herein mentioned as covering ordinary conditions, that it is not possible under the same 
conditions for the actual percentage rate to be higher. Many deputies make no adjustment 
for the fact that a building may have been purchased by the taxpayer after it was already 
quite old. But it is evident that if a brick building, which was constructed for $5,000 
and was expected to last 50 years, is purchased by the taxpayer after it is 30 years old, 
he cannot expect the building to last more than another 20 years. The price which he 
pays for the building which is 30 years old will not be nearly as great as the original cost. 
Therefore, to give him a rate of 2% on this later value merely because the construction 
is brick would not conform to the regulations which require that the remaining life shall 
be taken into consideration. If he purchased the house for $2,000 it is evident that on 
this new cost price he should be allowed 5%, which ree gnizes that the low value of 
$2,000 reflected the fact that the building would only last 20 years. It can readily be 
seen that for this building to allow 5% on $2,000 results in no greater charge than to 
allow 2% on its original cost of $5,000. 


CEMENT INDUSTRY.—The following mortality table, which shows 


average estimated life of various properties used in the cement industry, 
has been adopted: 


Life in 
MACHINERY: © Years 
Quarry: ‘ 
NEO COMO US OS oN ret Sete 4 Vth ie tee i ee cree ee ea es ee 13 
Pra Gkss. andere. We, \bewbregce tak. oot okie. cant cat Siatehcrsh ate Roan Tey hae 9 
Steam shovels te. Ne teaee as WC seardscedden ey Sacer tribe aeteee 11 


Dredgvesy hares OE det RP oF OG oe HeMiod odemten lite lente eb 11 


} 
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Life in 
Years 
Raw Department: 
Grushingsmarhinerys Jase petite cities ce nm ok <ceen ee: ooe 14 
Dryers —— Unrate hae deve PW Mi abe atk Ae cece aac hind, ake EeENS Oe 11 
DIY OT Sree TON AUS hia actly eee EE cna St Bey nea aed vet eee ed itl 
RLU cU ICS Sus on dawnt eS eS ye nn tte Sasi tune iets oie 16 
Grindinesmachinerynhiatien-y ae ses re deer itr tebe OR Cao 13 
Clinker Burning Department: 
IKalns ee Siie seated. bedade stasis, Lemoasbe oil Re Be 13 
Coolenssaphl ght. Mate aciger se ee ora Ss SEE Belew. ck 12 
Coclers——rotare ss ee Se Pe ASR, BERR. ee 13 
Clinker! Gunding- Machinery. 32. 26 ek eae a A 12 
Coal Mill: : 
Dryers tae et etc. Ce cette ee at a ae ne lat ema ames ALA ues os CB? 11 
(Cire Fave SboVine cae tcf NU0YS) BUR cir aR ates, Aa ey PR at ees TES PL 14 
Power House: 
ES GAGE ee ren cece Pacer ae ate oR hema ieee ie takes cia ee Rees wm otro Tato ae 15 
PECST RINGS meenet ceetate Sete es cee MEAN elke ec Meine lene Sie ea eee wa er 1Vé 
@eneratorsty 9 on Awe tated bees “Fey Ede VER EAH eR S32 Sean 16 
INE OEORSHI ate bdict cnocciiis uae ie « o Gre teat Let Re eee 2 ee 14 
Stocks Houser Machinery: wc sure sc! s Pe pee Cs TRG TMS E  aee 10 
Machinery and B..S. Shop Machinery#:))..ehs lo. bed... 15 
BUILDINGS: 
Mill: 
WONETOLO? sing 2s oe ene eee Or ee ee a ae 50 
Steel amaccoLrmeated J1rO Miss noi cecsatoe eyes tiese Gospoa eTE wid oon 33 
StocliaidShuUCCOlp taceucnas Mirae: (ah aceon A: ansyaee caccd pli terahoeie 35 
SLCOleAITG OUI K secu ntaat: cu vecders th abnanacrathstocwicitor: hasty take ari ante 40 
PANT RIA NOE See encoun oy cutee VALE MT ee A ROE an hobs aastiotae is a, any ote ue ete pea 20 
General (Mill Office, Laboratory, Store House, etc.): 
MGOUELOLOR Ee el La ott CR a ata Gate date a tae eter nce ee ene 60 
Steclk-and Cormeen seg irony wert tote ee ae, Te Pee nctaa 40 
LOCL ATIC SUUCCOs eS Teter eee ee ee eee tence 45 
Seed Cue diel ian Seige Skialh Setetalnjo td Packed aounchenchcae metrorseron 6 dic 50 
PTA TAPE cae, ORAS Peat, Vet aate SALbEs, cUL Ets REIS 4, 2) 100), AUER ee al 30 
Hiraine: ADOSSCUCCO cere: lec cate cree eiete eee ORT RET eR Pe ect acon 33 
Dwellings: 
Goncrevernsn waa. ties hd tree AE LS, I, RE SOE and 60 
rick Aer tein. eek. SSC .. ceisler seares otharaeresys 50 
PATO WIE SERS AES CLR La PRR Ee eh hea pence ss Beohac dD nremen sic aahacusy BEE ety 30 
Pan eran UbBt UCC OA iarsjihoxe 4 a avecale sndlene om cles fotpoaer eee: la aunreta: clots a 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY.—The following extract 
is from the standard accounting and cost system of the electrical manu- 
facturing industry: 


Determination and Application of Rates for Depreciating Manufacturing 
Plant Account 


I. GrneERAL 
1. All rates are to be applied to first cost. 
2. The rates recommended are those which are to be applied to first 
costs, to obtain amount to be included in costs and estimated costs, 
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. 


and are in addition to maintenance expenditures and renewals as 
provided for in indirect manufacturing expense accounts. 

3. All rates recommended are based on normal costs and operating 
conditions. In case of a factory working overtime and with 
night. shifts for any appreciable length of time, or under other 
extraordinary conditions, or in cases of facilities acquired at ex- 
cessive costs, higher rates should be assessed so as to absorb in 
the costs, during the period of extraordinary activity: 

1. The abnormal physical exhaustion. 
2. The abnormal primary cost of buildings and structures. 
3. The cost of equipment estimated to be surplus in normal 


times. . 

Rate 
Recommended 
A. Lanp % 
ihand——purchaseiprices nate cas cae clot tae eee ae omens eens 0 
Land—grading and improyements...........<...-cccmocces 0 
B. Burtpines : 

a. Buildings (total reserve 75%): 
Wooden buildings' and’sheds._.<_... ...aeqeaeie eee semerenos 10 
Corrugated iron buildinegases eelae cee ie ee nae ree 10 
Brick and wood (mill construction)... «..«.- o<<s<.- <u 5 
Brick and steel (fireproof construction)................ 3 
Reinforced concrete (fireproof construction)............ 3 


Nors.—In those cases where plant accounts include accessories, 
care should be taken to segregate such accessories, in order 
that the proper rates of depreciation may be applied. 


b. Structures (total reserve 90%): 
LO RUCG] )D bg: eee nea PS SO we i Senne BS ee ee = 124 
Water, drainage and sewer pipes (outside) 
Piping and electrical conductors (outside) 

c. Sprinkler system (total reserve 90%)...............-...- 

d. Heating and ventilating and other inside piping and wiring 

(total reserve 90%): 
Hicéating andiventilatine? dips ee. Gee «oe oe ee Ree 
Other inside piping and wiring 


Or Db 


oro 


C. MacuINERY AND TOooLs 
a. Machinery (total reserve 90%): 
Ppecialemachimery esis 5.0 hoe ee eee eee 
Rates on special machinery depend upon the estimated 
present use and their adaptability for other use. 
Standard meaChineryicen. cro «te cate ece sce merce emcee nen mene Nee 73-10 
Bilectrical appara eusic ccc cancels ater aes. wae eae ree 3-10 
Ovensdndoiumacess. acicd. Jo. soesiincd.. oan ie 10 
b. Machinery—foundations and installation (total reserve 
100%): 
Foundations for machinery and apparatus............. 123 
Installation of machinery, , 
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Years to be 
ce. Semi-durable tools and instruments (total reserve 100%): Applied 
Semi-durable tools, 25% on each year’s expenditures. ... 4 
Set up on the books an estimated value equivalent to 
the additions to the account during the last 4 years. 
Electrical equipment, 1624% on each year’s expendi- 


DEINE Seok ee ay ae er RRR me EE wee, akon mart hak dency eens 6 
Molds, jigs, punches, dies, and special tools, 3314% on 
Ctcny. ears CXPeCDCILUReS\ 7c sols am kava, Sane rate 3 


Metal flasks: 

Inasmuch as all foundries have their proper equip- 
ment of metal flasks, the cost of making all metal flasks 
is to be charged to indirect expense account No. 460. 
When flasks are scrapped, the scrap value will be 
credited to indirect expense account No. 460. The 
difference between the inventory at scrap value at the 
beginning and the end of the year will be taken in the 
expense account. There will, therefore, be no depre- 
ciation on this item. 


D. Parrerns anD Drawinas (total reserve 100%) 
a. Patterns, 3314% on each year’s expenditures............ 3 
b. Drawings: 
Set up on books estimated or appraisal value. Expendi- 
tures chargeable to development or shop supplies 
account No. 240. 


E. Furniture, Frxrures, AND APPLIANCES (total reserve 100%) 
a. Furniture and fixtures in shops 
20% on each year’s ex- 
Pend ibULeEs), 4h. 2, ase 5 


b. Furniture and appliances in fac- 
tory offices 
c. Fire protective apparatus 
From a valuation viewpoint, it is reeommended that 
100% reserve be set aside. 
Set up on the books a value obtained by inventory 
where practicable. Where this method is impracticable, 
a value should be set up on basis of previous year’s 
additions, the number of such years being dependent 
upon the varying circumstances. 


F. Orser Equipment (total reserve 90%) 
Railway tracks and overhead equipment; renewals and 


‘repairs charged to operating expense...............++. None 
ROllImPIStOC kine Ae Re ecb amimus dbisgeeemmche GFore sua) tveiate) yeas 3-6 
Automobiles and other conveyances SA ee oharD uspauentts 25 


IJ. Property Orser THAN MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
The rates recommended are those that would be applied for 
similar items for manufacturing plantitems. In case items are 
dissimilar, rates should be applied consistent with those used 
for manufacturing plant items. 


ELECTRIC PLANTS.—The following is from Nicholson and Rohrbach’s 
“Cost Accounting’’; 26 


26 P, 147, 
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Annual 
Rate of 
Depreciation | 
ELectric PLANT EQUIPMENT: % 

Dy Ramee. Romer Seca tele ciate tis otetelate. calc ww eo Cie etre wl ais ey Lec tots 5 

Electric machinery—generators.............eeeeeeee cece eeees 5 

Electric: machinery—-motors® 229 J assets cs eC eeiale wie ee ele ele ie 54 

Blectricsmotors'and apparatus... . 2 2. se. ee ee eee eee ce oe 10 

Storage-batteries ere aes teem ete acta sie lee es ene 6 

Substation ‘equipmenting oosetees ao sick oe ee Pees ae ee Seer 5 

Switchboards—telephone central... 2.2.0. ..5 22. 22 2). 2 bee eee 5 

Switchboards—telephone P. B. X.,......... Bers atace mse aa ee ere 74 

Switchboardstand “wittng tert aes sooo tee Coe otis war one oes 5 

Switchboards, main wiring, and conduit......................- 5 

Nenial Nimes. oo here Ore ere ee ee ee ee ae ae eer ames 5 

Cables—underground' (high tension)...........5.......-.20+4e0 5 

LCG ETC WITLI ioe ee crete oe tie ee ome Cie Sern ae ne cian aie nakaie 5 

(Cave NUD Ya Fee ero sen ois tl an all 8 aM a csc or test 2 

@Wonduits, manholes; and pavinw.. ces see eee cee le woe ce eee 5 

‘Rransformers—sta tion Servier smine edat = CRORE AR EE Ge Sees 5 

The following is from Barker’s ‘‘ Public Utility Rates’’: 

Life in 
ELecrricity-SupPLy WoRKS Years Authority Cause 
ANCHOTS:ANG GUYS. i cca we seine awe 10-20 Wisconsin R. R. Com. 1 Bs 
Arc lamps and hangings.......... 10-15 “ 3 2 D. & O. 
St. Louis P. S. Com. 
POUL CRM aie cle calcns u's exareialeyerai oe ose 20-25 Wisconsin R. R. Com. 1p 
Boilers: 

NO-CUDO oc trecesie's «wis xe MERION ES 10-15 > ies Ys D. 

WiahorebU bona aciestramhiip stein alven 20-30 - % $ D. 
Buildings: 

DVI BRON VatnereRs ocatitiiirs nisin auecreie 75 ¥ “ig + oO. 

Wooden frame or second-class. . . 50 iM “ ‘9 D. & O. 
Chimneys and stacks: 

IM GBORI braids cihssayocaiee tes bw Srp 30 Barker 

SGN Se rcected stes aySihceuy ses re/Suar ee can ou 10 ce 
CONDENSEIR rp creihy 6 wie ese ake are vo oleae 20-30 Wisconsin R. R. Com. 

Chicago Trac. Val. Com. D. 
Conduits and manholes........... 30-50 Wisconsin R. R. Com. O. 
Conveyors: 

@oalion ashes scion. cites matey sss mci coke 10 5 ef D. 

Ash or combined coal and ash.. . 5 Barker D. 
GIPOSSCATINA ta. c oem ciently ais 10-15 Wisconsin R. R. Com, 19), 
Engines: 

Gaae ks ct date, oe ee Cee 10-15 * s 53 D. & O. 

Steam high-speed,............ 15-20 ‘ 5 3 io yf 

Steam slow-speed............. 25-30 s B fe D. & O. 
Feed-water heaters..............- 20-30 SS - ee De 
MURS DOXES Tsuen vice sian Eton 10-12 Cy ye = D. 
Fuel-oil equipment............... 25 Chicago Trac. Val. Com. D. 
Generators, motors and converters: 

Bigh=speed . ccc sano coer 15 Barker D>: 

Blow-speed.).) oe ae eee 20 - oO. 

New. types: <2...) oe 20 Wisconsin R. R. Com, D. 
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Life in 
Evectriciry-Suppty Works Years Authority Cause 

ROIIUE VOR iC NYS hase fais ot Rs retarcs 15 Wisconsin R. R. Com. oO. 

FRUTDINGLATIVEN 5 s.00.e-3 ore sale ges 20 4 # s D. 
Lightning arresters............... 15-20 % us = D. 
Piping aid covering.............-- 20-30 . - ne oo O. & D. 
Poles: 

Cedar in concrete.............- 12-18 or a S QD, 

Wedar in: earthics . yey ive bos acts 10-18 oe ss iB 

Tron or steel in concrete........ 15-30 Barker 0. & D. 

Tron or steel in earth........... 10-15 Wisconsin R. R. Com. D. 

Reinforced concrete............ 50 Barker oO. 
Pumps: 

VOUCT HOE wiccy Apracld Goals ose wee Wk 15-20 Wisconsin R. R. Com. D. 

Small centrifugal.............. 20-30 af a # D. 
Bee VICe DOZOS. oie o.0 040 des) Soyo ne ie ee 6 10-12 sf y GH D. 
5 EDUCA aS Rage ct Sie eee 20-40 % a o oO. 
tation wiflng, etc.............0. 30 * a ef O. & D. 
TD EOE ape a 20 Chicago Trac. Val. Com. D. 
Storage batteries..... SER ee een 15 Wisconsin R. R. Com. D. 
Switchboard instruments and wiring 25-30 ¢ 8 ‘f 0. & D. 
Switchboards, old types.......... 20-30 ss ee hy oO. 

INGW types. se) ahitoe lds as 15-20 ag : = O's 
Turbines: 

Hydraulic, old types........... 25-40 ss se “ O. 

BIE WIEU SCR are Sot etre: cise cone 30-50 “ nf = O. 

Steam, large units............. 20 iS sd s D. & O. 

‘Auxiliary unite. ..2.......0...5 10-20 Barker D. & O. 
Transformers: 

PO GUIBWIGOLE Ne ote heyi oon sfere acdiars 10-15 Wisconsin R. R. Com. D. 

Station and substation......... 20 o co = 0: & D 
Watt-hour meters (consumers).... 10-15 5 . Ms D. 
Wire: 

Insulated copper line........... 10-15 sf % ef D3 

Lead-covered aerial cable....... 10-15 a ee om D. & O. 

Lead-covered underground cable. 20-25 = H ey O. 


Nore: D. denotes depreciation. O. denotes obsolescence. 


The Arizona Commission allowed 34% on depreciable property of electrical 
companies in 1913. The California Commission allowed 3% on the value of 
property in 1913.27 The Nevada Commission allowed 5% in a mining camp 
in 1913.28 In 1912 the Wisconsin Commission allowed 434% on reproduction 
cost new.29 In New York a committee formed to report on statistics and 
accounts of public utility companies advocated a minimum rate of deprecia- 
tion of 33% on the entire fixed capital of electric companies. The English 
Iniand Revenue allows 3% on the reducing balance on cables, and 5% on 
the reducing balance on plant and machinery. 

The New York Committee on Statistics and Accounts of Public Utility 
Companies suggested a tentative rate of 34% on the entire fixed capital of 
electric companies. ~ 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS.—The following is taken from Barker’s ‘Public 
Utility Rates.” 


27 R. H. Whitten, Vol. II, p. 1189. 
28 Tbid., pp. 1196-97. 
29 Thid., p. 1203. 
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Life in 
Evectric RarLways Years Authority Cause 
Bridges (see Railways) ; 
(CESS eee Samer reer oo SMieitae, Tasvension 30 B. J. Arnold his 
Car bodies: - 

Openitypeeict wertcaeree weirs 25 Chicago Trac. Val. Com. Pp: 

GClosedity pets iver te cdee ree. 20 = - cs : D. 

Trucksich: Jokes Means vee ee 30 . = cs iB 

IMGtOP eras Aint Stone ors tore 5 Wisconsin R. R. Com. 

H. Floy D. 

Misc. elec. equipment.......... 10-15 Barker D. 
Heeder Conduit, 3... nike aietieence = . 30-50 Wisconsin R. R. Com. CO: 
Feeders, insulated aerial.......... 10-15 i = oe D. 
Overhead construction: . 

Trolley wire No. 0, 1 min. head- 

WER shone a Sa  e tines came 2 z 7 D. 

Trolley wire, No. 00, 1 min. head- 

WAM os Cees Ree OShE on kta 2% 2 ~ @! D. Reduced 

Trolley wire, No. 000, 1 min. 

ERA WAYE o)a10.<c geron thee CaN S Wy is as 25% in size 
Single catenary support........ 15-20 Barker Dp: 

Double catenary support....... 20-25 ef BD; 

Cross spans and brackets....... 15-20 Wisconsin R. R. Com. wD: 
Poles: 

@edarnin earth... . e-+ 58 ve 50% 14 3 - Ds 

Wood in concrete.............. 20 ss s + Dy 

Tronyor’stéeelios SANE... eee 40 oS ss * D. 
Power station equipment (see Elec- 

tricity-Supply Works) 
Track: 

BEL SROIG cio ncyosG a era tniaters olan teat AN 18 a vs A D. 

OINVOS oss via stove hi greranevantee piste 5 Barker D. 

Special Works ce .poawusee eae 5 s 1D: 


Trestles (see Railways) 
Nore: D. denotes depreciation. O. denotes obsolescence. 


The New York Public Service Commission for the First District, in 1912, 
in a case involving an accounting order issued subsequently to the approval 
of an issue of securities after reorganization, ordered the Third Avenue 
Railway Co. of New York to reserve at least 20% of its operating revenues 
for depreciation. A similar requirement was prescribed for the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Co. Its successor, the New York Railways Co.,; contested 
the order. The Commission’s order was upheld by the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court, First Department, but on May 4, 1918, the Court of 
Appeals reversed the lower court on the ground that the order was beyond the 
power of the Commission. No question was raised as to the reasonableness 
of the 20% allowance, however. 

In the Chicago Street Railway Assessment Case (1902), it was ordered that 
6% should be deducted as depreciation on cars, tracks, and machinery in 
order to arrive at net income. 

In the Savannah Street Railway Fare Case (1912), the Georgia Railroad 
Commission gave 3% of the total valuation of the physical properties of an 
electrically operated city and suburban street railway system as a fair and 
reasonable allowance to cover depreciation and obsolescence. 

In the Columbus, Ohio, Electricity Rate Case (1906), the special master 
reports 5% of total cost of plant including real estate, where the real estate 
is nominal in amount, as a fair depreciation rate, 
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ELECTROTYPES.—These should be charged monthly as the direct cost 
of a first printing, and the amount remaining charged to the account should 
be carefully revised at the close of each fiscal year. A successful book will 
bear writing off of the entire cost of such plates against the first edition, 
while if the book is unsuccessful there can be no excuse for retaining such 
items as assets. 


ENGINEERING COSTS.—Engineering Board Memorandum No. 226,39 
incorporated in Interstate Commerce Commission Valuation Docket No. 2 
(Texas Midland), reads in part: 

“A small portion of the expenditure for engineering is connected with 
property which depreciates. In view of the fact that the larger portion is 
expended on location surveys, grading, and other property which does not 
depreciate, and that the accounting records have been so kept in the past as 
to make it impracticable to segregate that portion of the expenditure which 
depreciates, the service-condition per cent of the account shall be considered 
at 100.” 


ENGINES.— Dicksee allows from 10% to 124% for depreciation on engines 
on the reducing balance.’! At a conference consisting of representatives 
of the United States Bureau of the Census, the American Water Works 
Association, the New England Water Works Association, the American 
Association of Public Accountants, and others, a uniform system of accounts 
for water supply systems was adopted in 1911 which assumed the life of 
engines, pumping machinery, and wood pipes to be 25 years. In a California 
case, Spring Valley Water Works v. San Francisco,*? the district judge found 
the annual depreciation of pump engines, flumes, and wooden structures 
to be 2.5% per annum.33 


ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS.—The following rates of depreciation 
have been adopted by the Bureau of Envelope Manufacturers of America: 


. Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 
% 
leat tand“power plaits ses orn Sune. ne cht ecg wees sobs 10 
IPTLENULIE ETP LORSOS Aaah eter Ne eh ee eee Ie 10 
Platen cutting and creasing OTERSER 7... eer Frey ch ae br ATT 10 
Py ie-CtiebINe PLCRSCS Pasi ies oes horns ae eee See ae ba a eeten 7} 
Surareht-kiife cutters: 8: eee nits ON: BER, AAs 7% 
SINELCRS Cee eee ts LAT eE, aee eeie s RE, oa Re eae 7k 
SOlMMCME IN SICICST OE st. e ntmoee fh Lee ae GLI, SRS 334 
Pluinserfolding machines:...<...024.0200.00e80 40 Bou at ee 10 
Wpen-enartoldin camachines: ai. shes wth clot deta ee eee 10 
DANO pPAChINgIMACHINES Lm. Avalos Lier ky EN ee 10 
NISC MERCH ORTOIICES 9 fe oN Agee ses OR t be ceuen cushsuskdfoudia Scans Casheliei'e 10 
@lsespjand tenstonmmachiness «soc se sk pelea yey Pools oa-0 Wane ous 15 
KenindeC OOKIN OA CGUID MON thw, oni pain dai Gee sxaiolaerets ous 10 
Box departmentemachimesyi ttre cal teceuPrid may croertye a 4c 10 
IVEAC INGLCO OLS ae ratees, tone an tes ee OTR cee ats.fe Patan s a SICH w yaeleae 10 
BECOTICREROLORS ee tA i ata te wenn ohn ad eke «ant =, Soars ropes 10 
FAUCOMO DOM TUCKS ysl ube Re he cc eke la bene oy a as 25 
30 As revised Nov. 6, 1915. 32 192 Fed. 137, caer a's 21, 1911. 
31 H, R. Hatfield, Modern Accounting, p. 142. 33 R. H. Whitten, Vol. 30. 
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Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 
% 
Pactory. furniture and) fixtures lay. als «oi. «om =- a elsial- 51s = 10 
Ofticeiturnttuxe-and fixburesss 2) aiephetere adn icbstsesiueteraeier. Be 10 


Type and electros—will be charged to expense at purchase 

cost, instead of being capitalized and then depreciated. 

FURNITURE AND FIXTURES.—The following is from Nicholson and 
Rohrbach’s ‘‘Cost Accounting’’ (page 151): 


Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 
, . % 
OFFICE AND SHOP FURNITURE AND FrxtuREs (including store 
and tool room fixtures): 
Nactony CGUIPMentisgsce ce Seek whl. SS AU rs eS ae 10 
aRNTo Urea N UMEXCURCS eras cieiniece clea ee aoe +6 ee eee eee 10 
JR OS He Oe RSs SAGE en eon Soe eee is tae. 73 
WATCHIN ANUS SV SCCIN see cic sat cheba tie ces coc) oe Mee seat as ae PP 7k 
Benches, partitions—permanent.........0.<..+s.ceseuee 73 
IRON CDOS Ree reer cP ele cgk acer eRe ore SNRs ceretME on ee 8 
Annockstand MOVs lO TACKS seni. es os sss sieaa.e seuss cssecedets Stans 73 
Miscellaneous equipment—including desks, chairs, type- 
writers, adding and calculating machines, blue-printing 
machines, filing cabinets and trucks, shelving partitions, 
time clocks, time detector systems, telephone, electro- 
EV Des: CLAD NOC DOS; ClGsice cere sts = Kladire eS soos eecus eee 10 
Typewriters and adding machines.............:..+....-- 20 
Molephone: cuuipmentite enn. Ge toe oeeekhe see ee . 7i 


The Uniform Accounts for Systems of Water Supply, Bureau of the Census, 
gives 15 years as the life of office furniture. 


R. H. Montgomery suggests a rate of 15% per annum as a fair average 
allowance. 34 

In Jan., 1918, the Rulings Board of the Finance Department of the Bureau 
of Aircraft Production ruled to allow a rate of 10% per annum for depreciation 
on furniture and fixtuyes in determining reimbursements to contractors under 
cost-plus contracts.35 


GAS PLANTS: —The following is from Nicholson and Rohrbach’s ‘‘ Cost 
Accounting” 


Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 
% 
Inn gines—-gas<andsouly pos weet aaa Mae te ee 7k 
uel Gil Systema, Pye wea wl gare Nota eels cle ee Us 
Oislings*.:102 te Re ea ts ee aon OS! > Anne ene 8 5 
Steel gas-producers, piping, etc.—including gas washers, gas 
scrubbers, gasometers, dust catchers, and dust collectors. . z 
Brick @as-producersss sare wes OE eatin See ecioe ten ees 63 
Gas, SUD DLy. sy Sterna sie tiet cc ser eee een eee noe a teen ine este 2 
Gas plant, equipment «Fie. cee eee eee oe 5 ORG 62 


34 Income Tax Brocedsag: 1917, p. 218. 
35 General Ruling No. 4. 


> 
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The following is taken from Barker’s ‘‘ Public Utility Rates”: 


Life in ; 
Gas Works Years Authority Cause 
Ammonia concentrators........... 15 Wisconsin R. R. Com. D. 
Ammonia storage tanks. .......... 15 * 3 2 D. 
ESN OTS Te oe: Saks Ere endo eae RD 15 ne es Th! 
Coal-gas benches. ..............0% 26 oY ss " D. 
PPcctISCOLS Peet hen alte esd aba cides 25 S$ 5 ‘a D. 
NEAR NOIGEES tft cs sisicicicvol-ss eas heros ee 50 ue 2 wy O. & D. 
MG OVEEROLSS i's 0)5.5: <.ays)scleteiny a c.2 alles 50 “ % ee D. & O. 
Mains: 
Small cast-iron (4 in. and under). . 50 a: < of O. 
Large cast-iron (6 in. and over)... 75 ee g oO. 
Small steel or iron (3 in. and under) 20 “c 4 ‘7 D‘ 
Large steel or iron (above 3 in.). . 30 s 4 sf D. 
Meter cases (station).............. 50 a e “ oO. 
Prums: (Station) <0 aiew ..wet ek. we 20 3 is bs Dp: 
Meters and governors (consumers). . 25 ‘fs tf D. 
PP MTIBOT Sn i koa ations et ove BC Oe 50 < wa % oO. 
Scrubbers and condensers.......... 30 * 3 An 1D} 
OT VICODIDES 00) vena este ysue > eacaruc ack sys: 3 20 ss eH ze D. 
Tar and ammonia wells............ 50 3 re + oO. 
AUXUEACLOLS Ss ce hare el etticte cates ¢ 40 ss ¥ e oO. 
Water-gas machines............... 30 i % s D. 


Nore: D. denotes depreciation. O. denotes obsolescence. 


In the Cedar Rapids Gas Case (1909), 1.7%, sinking fund method was 
allowed. 

In the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. Case (1911), 2%, sinking fund method 
was allowed, the composite life of the plant being 35 years and the earning 
capacity of the fund 4%.37 

In a New Jersey case, 6 cents per 1,000 cubic feet of output was allowed for 
depreciation. The sinking fund method was critized as being ‘‘not ordinarily 
applicable in connection with a property where renewals are being made of 
the minor portions of the plant.’’38 This does not appear to be a vital con- 
sideration, however. The fund need not be kept intact. It is realized that 
a formal fund is not ordinarily practicable, however. 

In the Buffalo Gas Co. Case (1913), the average life oft the gas plant was 
determined to be 35 years.%? 

In Wisconsin (1912), 2% on reproduction cost new was allowed for depre- 
ciation.4° 

The New York Committee on Statistics and Accounts of Public Utility 
Companies suggested a tentative depreciation rate on the entire fixed capital 
of gas companies of 3%. 

The English Inland Revenue allows 3%, reducing balance method, on 
gas holders, and 10% on meters, cookers, and gas fires (private). 


GAS WELLS.—Consult the Treasury income tax regulations, also the 
“Manual for the Oil and Gas Industry,” issued by the Treasury Department. 


GLASSWARE.—The following rates of depreciation have been adopted 
by the Illuminating Glassware Guild: 


36 R. H. Whitten, Vol. I, p. 428. 
37 Tbid., p. 429. 

38 Tbid., Vol, I, p. 1197. 

39 Thid., p. 1198. 

40 Tbid., p. 1203. 
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Annual Rate of 
Depreciation 


% 


OMicerequipmMent jee ie te see pre ee © 5 2 = = ealere a> aE 10 
Buildings: 
Structural steel: seca, ote cies ee ee ee aeete eens 5 
COLGR YER 2%. AM I EEN aS crt Re i ER ahs 0 Brucet = 
INGUTR orerNe Fai Ly ONT Wes Ce BARE SS 5 Meme Sener nF te eA 3 
Ordunany brick. Ae sas etal. sess - hole «= pc herefae eeie ae 4 
Pietro ene eke Re et acre Ra creas) ci coe te on canes eee 7 
Steam: powelaplanithan..0 .-c. Shaeet. Bee ~ egies hee ee 10 
SA CCAMMEX GSA. oh Stca’s mkt s wiey Shao ew teges «oo ge a ee 10 
Machmerysand equipment... ... 5 1... he. =o aa ee ee 10 
Automatic and semi-automatic machinery................. 123 
5 
5 


PASEDLOCLUICCUSNT Gitta Seis oe Mews oe os ARiete cmp emidee aes Ae 10 
PANEOIMO WU CSriea ce cele eis ow 8G ac eucin’® Mes) ceil the we iS 20 


GOOD-WILL.—Formerly, under the income tax rulings no allowance 
was permitted for depreciation of good-will. This was altered by Treasury 
Decision 2929, issued Oct. 7, 1919, which was in confirmation of two letters 
to Levi Cooke, Washington, D. C., one signed by Commissioner Roper and 
dated June 21, 1919, the other signed by Acting Commissioner J. H. Callan 
and dated Aug. 19, 1919. Both letters related to obsolescence of good-will, 
trade-marks, and trade-brands, the value of which had been impaired or 
destroyed by prohibition legislation. The following is quoted from the 
letter dated Aug. 19, 1919: 


In reply you are advised (1) that distillers and dealers in liquors are entitled to make a 
deduction (based upon actual cost or fair market value as of March 1, 1913) from gross 
income, on account of depreciation or obsolescence of their intangibles, such as goodwill, 
trade-marks, trade brands, etc., such deduction being limited to assignable assets, the value 
of which has been destroyed by prohibition legislation, and (2) that in arriving at the tax- 
able income for the first taxable year ending on or after January 31, 1918, the obsolescence 
fully accrued on that date is to be allowed as a deduction in computing the income subject 
to taxation under the Revenue Act of 1918, plus a further deduction of such proportion 
of the remaining value of the jntangible assets as the interval between January 31, 1918, 
and the end of the taxable year bears to the total interval between January 31, 1918, and 
January 16, 1920 (unless at an earlier date the taxpayer discontinues his business, in which 
case such earlier date shall mark the close of the period), and (3) that for any taxable year 
following the taxable year just referred to a deduction in respect of the value of such 
intangible assets on January 31, 1918, based upon a ratable distribution will be permissible. 

It is the opinion of the department that the ratification of the 18th amendment in the 
month of January, 1918, by the states of Massachusetts, Maryland, and Kentucky, was 
the first definite indication that the prohibition amendment would be ratified by the 
requisite number of State Legislatures, and therefore that on January 31, 1918, a compu- 
table portion of the costs of goodwill, trade-marks, trade brands, or the value thereof, on 
March 1, 1913, if acquired prior thereto (excluding any intangibles acquired since that 
date, the expenditures of which were deductible and had been deducted in computing income 
for tax purposes) had become obsolescent. On January 31, 1918, the intangible assets 
had an actual value, viz.: the then present value of the income to be derived therefrom 
between that date and January 16, 1920, or at-an earlier date should the taxpayer discon- 
tinue his business prior thereto. This value as stated above should be distributed ratably 
over the period from January 31, 1918, to January 16, 1920 (unless at an earlier date the 
-taxpayer discontinues his business, in which case such earlier date shall mark the close of 
the period). The excess of the cost of the intangibles or the value thereof, on March 1, 
1913, if acquired prior thereto (subject to the exclusions mentioned above), over the 


| 
+ 


' 
, 
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value thereof, as of January 31, 1918, determined as outlined above, will represent the 
amount of obsolescence that was fully accrued on January 31, 1918. 

The existence of good-will by actual purchase should always be a prere- 
quisite to any consideration of its obsolescence or depreciation, whether for 
income tax purpose or otherwise. Under the Revenue Act of 1917, the 
Committee on Appeals and Review recommended that ‘‘values claimed for 
‘contracts, brands, and good-will’ cannot be allowed as invested capital 
when it is not conclusivly shown that such values represent paid-in capital,” 
also that “‘in reorganization no greater value can be given to corporate 
assets than existed before reorganization, the interest in the corporation being 
substantially the same as that in the partnership.’’4! 

In general, accountants have advocated writing down good-will, presum- 
ably on theory that purchase price of good-will is based on profits of a number 
of years less a fair return on invested capital.. Day suggests that interest 
on capitalization at 7% per annum should be deducted from total profits of 
past 5 years to secure value of the good-will, and he further states that this 
amount should be written, off over the succeeding 5 years, 14 being charged 
against each year. Dicksee, on the other hand, says that good-will does 
not depreciate, but that it is liable to continual fluctuations in value. The 
balance sheet figure represents a value somewhere between the extremes. 

Since good-will depends on earning power, its retention in the books after 
it has been established through a bona fide purchase must depend on earnings. 
When it appears that earning power has been definitely and permanently 
curtailed, the Good-Will account should be adjusted to correspond with the 
new conditions. Evidently no rate can be prescribed where fluctuations in 
value depend on many factors which only the future can determine. 


GRADING.—Grading of railroads may appreciate.42 In its valuation of 
the Texas Midland, the Interstate Commerce Commission made no allowance 
for either appreciation or depreciation. 43 

H. P. Gillette, in ‘‘ Handbook of Cost Data for Contractors and Engineers” 
(pp. 1317-78), gives 10% as the annual depreciation. 

The Controller of Philadelphia, in his ‘‘Manual of Accounting, Reporting 
and Business Procedure,” gives 1% as the rate of depreciation of filling and 
terracing. $ 

HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS.—The following rates of depreciation 
have been adopted by a large association of manufacturers. They apply to 
the manufacture of general hardware, and were furnished by an official of a 
large hardware manufacturing company. 

Depreciation of buildings and equipment should be estimated at the beginning of each 
year and one-twelfth of the annual amount should be charged monthly as part of the depart- 
mental shop expenses. The following annual depreciation ratios, computed on net or 
reduced values, are recommended: 

Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 
% 
Buildings—brick or concrete...... 3 
Buildings—wood...............- 5 
Office furniture and fixtures....... Us 
VWard:railway..wiiders 436 208s. nt : 5 
ileyatorsiie cnn cise eaels okie ee. 5 


41 Committee on Appeals and Review, Memorandum 393. 
42 Interstate Commerce Commission, Valuation Docket No. 2, p. 130 (Texas Midland). 


43 Thid., p. 184. 
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Annual Rate of 
Depreciation 

% 
Hire: apparatus). west eeee ss estes oe 3 
Piping and plumbing fixtures...... 3 
Electric light equipment.......... 3 
Powerplant: camecteelses - stained Se 5 
Pineish akong. fs fet spy ences: eto viarc dhe 5 
Furnaces, ovens, stoves, etc....... 5 
Shop furnitures. «soc ce his eas 10 
SHOp: AXCORESS ators cietarss oveeve asi aw erees 10 
IPAtleIDS. cajceccuste has 3 ae aes 15 
Moundry. Haskss 5422. Fes5 0) Fee 15 
Mehiner jars tel. SS 5 
Tools, dies, etc....... i ib. ote : 15 


These ratios should be used only where a liberal policy is pursued in the matter of upkeep; 
that is, where the entire plant is kept always in first class repair, the charges for so keeping 
it being made to expense accounts 16, 17 and 18, and charged to current expenses and not 
to betterments. 

HORSES.—E. Matheson, an English authority, advocates a rate of from 
20% to 30% on the reducing balance. 

The Uniform Accounts for Systems of Water Supply, Bureau of the Census 
(p. 28), gives 10 years as the life of horses. 

Horses used in heavy work should be depreciated at about 25% yearly. 

F. W. Densham, in the Accountant, May 28, 1898 (p. 570), suggests either 
periodic revaluations or a rate of 15% to 25%, according to the severity of 
work. 

A bulletin issued by the United States Department of Agriculture shows 
that the average depreciation on 27 farms in Illinois, Ohio, and New York 
is $4.50 per horse. 

L. R. Dicksee suggests that the depreciation will vary between 15% and 
25% on the starting balance of the account, but thinks that revaluations 
should be made until enough experience is secured to enable rates to be fixed 
intelligently. 

The Rulings Board of the Finance Division of the Bureau of Aircraft 
Production in Aug., 1918, ruled to allow 20% annual depreciation on original 
cost of horses and mules in arriving at actual cost of manufacture in order 
to reimburse contractors under cost-plus contracts. 


HOTELS.—R. P. Bolton in Building for Profit (p. 76), gives the life of 
hotels at from 15 to 18 years. 

L. R. Dicksee, in ‘‘ Hotel Accounts,” gives rates of 5-73-10% on furniture 
and fixtures. é 

R. H. Montgomery, in ‘‘ Auditing Theory and Practice,’”’ suggests periodic 
revaluations of china, glass, cutlery, silver, etc.; also suggests as an alternative 
method regular credits to a reserve account and charges to profit and loss 
of amounts sufficient to cover the estimated actual renewals and depreciation 
over a period of years, all renewals to be charged to this reserve account. 

J. L. Nicholson and J. F. D. Rohrbach, in ‘‘Cost Accounting”’ (p. 146), 
suggest 5% as the proper rate for hotels. 

F. W. Pixley, in ‘‘ Accountancy’’ (2nd ed., p. 219), suggests 24% on furni- 
ture, 15% to 25% on carpets, 10% on electro plate, and 2% to 30% on china 
and glass. 

H. S. Tiffany, in ‘‘ Digest of Depreciations” (p. 7), gives rates of 24% to 
34% on brick and stone buildings, and 33% to 44% on frame buildings. 
These are based on actual life and do not include repairs. 
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ICE INDUSTRY.—The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has approved 
the following percentages based on original cost to cover ‘‘wearout depre- 
ciation’’: 


Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 
% 

For wooden natural-ice houses and wooden storehouses..... 6%{0 
Ice houses, harvesting and hoisting machinery, including 

conveyors, hoists, merrimacs, basin saws, etc., and power 

Hlanteforgsame clovatorsacra yacht de hae acasoo.s Beas nts te 916 
Machinery of steam-driven manufacturing plants*......... 70 
Machinery of electric-driven manufacturing plants......... 70 
Ee AUT Ve TCL CRT INS. Gphicen Oa odes vac scne fe cRbRROAD cee acicueueumen Si tccrnwehe: cen oleh Oieke 5 
Bricks DUUCIn Pe. hae cpt: hci teers ee are Cuaretoseds Meee one seiens 216 
SONET SHOU GENE tan ceo Sees eee iewshereyebeeptpe Slonnee sicvoreiecoscanels 2 
PS Uae ef RAS A GAAP cS Cor ae a oat mth re a 15440 
PEN ARTCSS oe heir erence te eae CE eee ee Sa ee ee 16% 0 
Wagons and other horse-drawn vehicles................... 143% 9 
TILORMO Diless ase eee one oak ner ecetetetoncc ee ne videR A desis 22% 0 
NEOCOraTEUCKA nat cme te aah te cian titles i iabiteicers cements 2224 9 
Std ry elliy erye OGUt PMI i) ete ces tat iaices & pone iseso.onvoue Ae FS 15 


In applying the above rates, the Commissioner recommends that the line 
of demarcation between maintenance and repairs be drawn: 


Wear-out depreciation and maintenance are to be separated according to the definition 
of wearout depreciation, which is that loss of origina] usefulness which has gone so far as 
any “ Unit of Utility’’ beyond the ability of repairs to correct, so as to make necessary the 
complete replacement of that ‘“Unit.’”’ By maintenance (synonymous with repairs) is 
meant the correction of some local defect of a “ Unit of Utility” by bringing the defective 
portion in the easiest way into practical parity with the general condition of the remainder 
of the “Unit.” By the definition of ‘a “ Unit of Utility” is meant a single purposed mecha- 
nism or part of a construction, subject to such like conditions of use, that it would naturally 
be repaired or replaced as a unit. 


INTANGIBLE PROPERTY.—See “Copyrights,” ‘‘Good-Will.”’ 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS.—The following rates of depreciation have 
been adopted by the Label Manufacturers National Association, the Folding 
Box Manufacturers National Association, and the National Association of 
Employing Lithographers. 


Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 
(On Gross 
Investment Value) 
% 
BUILDINGS: 
Concrete sccntiveteca HST IOS eres oe + CRRA 3-4 
IVES CONSEREC HLOM: ee can tyan cia ans colexcidcers: eis dekalaioneadcveyiae (os tuck 4-5 
DALE Sh ae al on a KN Se MPa eM | RTE OS ea a ER Oe ee Pee 5-7 
SHAVING), cuiceape ark Nieves Puss sad Rule ds plus talcel aueptyedy's euah= ria: evel « ama are 6-10 


*In case of bad water, this figure to be increased up to 7%{0% as a maximum. 
+ In case of the Southern States, where a different grade of vehicle and horse is used, 
these figures become 20% for vehicles. 
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Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 
(On Gross 
Investment Value) 
% 
MAcHINERY AND OPERATING EQUIPMENT: 

Steamband Dower plants. | 1s. aah -.t on 6 aes es eels we eisacls 5-10 
Blatvand rotary pECssese oe 36 ce oc ao a ckeyo ce «a2 oo teens 73-10 
set Presses. aye Seat Ae ouctobecs. «ks ny oo ean aia aie none eye 10 -123 
@ylinderreu therscalG iCLOASOLs sac e «wee fo mys lee eae iegs 73-10 
Riatencuuters: ANGserCASeTB. 5.6. «0.0 6 S.2 mote hushed ele 73-10 
Gtiptersstraig bt amcdudie. eeeer, cctaca4 es aloe eee toe 5 
PANU OMNATIC IE LUGES sorerae rene sieroke ce eusisnceut ust bee Gabbe ae ee z 
BRON ZELSO ere OO ete ee eee PR Ep toe 3 apes pune’ 124-15 
Bed, platen;‘and ¢ylinder embossers........-..........- 15 
Tile (equ nays (ya A Sie one ac enc ac pana Seema SNe non NEE ig 5 
Other ink manufacturing equipment.................... 74-124 
HETeCURO LOUMOITY AL abies cle-tels Sues mtu? os yee SK RE ee 734-10 
Electros (originals)—charged to jobs, less scrap value. 
Electros (working plates)—charged to jobs, less scrap value. 
intenoustones (Ormeingls) ses eee. ok ee cn ee eet e 2k up 
ichorstoness(LOrspresses). necacc aes cea. se oe eee 10 
Etc. for other machinery and equipment................ Various 


LABORATORY APPARATUS AND APPLIANCES.—The Uniform <Ac- 
counts for Systems of Water Supply, Bureau of the Census, gives the life of 
this as 10 years. 


LAND.—Land ordinarily does not depreciate; yet this is by no means to 
be regarded as a universal rule. Farm lands suffer actual physical deteriora- 
tion when their fertility is not maintained by means of constant fertilizing by 
one means or another. 

In case of land utilized for building sites, roadbed, and so on, the situation 
is somewhat different, since fertility is not a-factor of importance. In such 
cases land tends to appreciate in value due to normal community growth, and 
the element of wear and tear is immaterial. 

In a Massachusetts telephone appraisal for rate purposes, in 1909, land 
was excluded when calculation of depreciation was made.44 This is the usual 
rule in valuation cases. In the Texas Midland Valuation Case, land which 
cost originally $67,493.44 was given a present value of $254,479.98.45 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, for income tax purposes, does not allow 
for depreciation of improved or unimproved land if it is caused by ordinary 
erosion, exhaustion, or any other cause.‘6 

Frequently land and buildings are indistinguishably merged into a single 
account. In such cases the two items should be valued separately and 
thereafter kept in separate accounts. The cost of land includes: examination 
costs, title registration fees, conveyancer’s and notary’s fees, purchasing 
agent’s commissions or salary, taxes accrued to date of title as well as any 
liens upon the title when these are assumed by the purchaser. Cost of 
assessments for public improvements which enhance the value of the land, 
cost of grading not properly chargeable to building, and expenses of con- 
demnation proceedings, may be properly charged to cost of land. 


44 R. H, Whitten Vol. I, p. 433. 
45 Interstate Commerce Commission, Valuation Docket No. 2, p. 77. 
46 Income Tax Primer for Farmers, 1921, p. 25. 
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LEASEHOLDS.—Leaseholds which terminate at a fixed future date, as 
well as other assets having a definitely fixed time of expiration, must be 
systematically amortized or written down if capital is to be preserved. These 
may not depreciate in the strictly material sense of the word, yet the deteriora- 
tion which takes place is analogous to that which occurs in case of depreciation 
of other forms of wasting assets. In case of leaseholds, as in case of patents, 
the period over which the cost must be written off is definitely prescribed. 

Leaseholds may be paid for in annual sums, or there may be an initial bonus 
in addition to the annual sums. Such a bonus should be considered a de- 
ferred charge to be distributed over the period covered by the lease. 

Leases ordinarily run for any period up to 99 years, but they are sometimes 
for longer periods. In New York City they are frequently for 63 or 84 years. 

When only a periodic rental is paid for the lease, no value appears in the 
books; but when a bonus is paid, there appears its unamortized value, which 
should be written off over the remaining period of the lease by means of 
periodic credits to the leasehold and corresponding charges to Rent account. 


LUMBER.—H. 8. Tiffany, in his ‘‘ Digest of Depreciations”’ (p. 16), gives 
the following rates for different kinds of lumber: 


Annual 
Rate of 
Depreciation 
% 

LNG ATS ee Per RR her Sine OB a ee ee me | rs ks eT ee 10 
Le bre seeny ia ek eta oe ee Stee Meck ee ecto eee ae ee oe 15 
SI CATIOLOUT SE AEB RIN AN ETNA tas SAMs he te eat Moca d aie oa 25 
[Byer haces oi iene een aan eunn  amnncr et ne ye See Oe 8m oe 12 
EO LTS aeiey are ep Meh nen Stn Mew ania) eV ei ovale ce ie La ve bes SrcaTnabaech odie fe 8 
Oey ntunsATC Lert bGy ere eke oh ac) oe a dhcapuam aod Ns tude saceca TIO 8 6 
aa Crecen Gs bl ae arene ates Anim Goce o sadtras. cram iaasto wt Meares 12 
AO ChE OMEVUEO OG ee a erracn atone ain 6 Une ene a die cence 12 
ON UIE ee MNEN we Meee eteir ca Tee ciel choo. aatekcone tal de vis cove smelappnees 8 
ELarceraaplos hemen. asa eaa! send Mote Le ieee ttre 4 6 
SOs PRIN LOMA ae ee Se aE ae OE bane Noahete oaks 8 
Mairi PAs AG eA Aa terete mae cee eo ea ee ee es SA 12 
Pineal Gwaitesorsyellow) saan ast tet ed col dt ticnee icy 5 


MACHINERY.—See ‘‘ Miscellaneous.’’-—The following is from McKay’s 
‘Valuing Industrial Properties”’ 


Life in 

Years Authority) 
BABE MINK CSS oe fea o as, one se an sive kok tak ated PB von aheliSvats 20 Henry Floy 
RPT RCOTDTCSSOULS: Borers SUN, abe aco, anskovwrst eet ce aries each ce 20-25 ¢ 
ESOP UTEOATTIU LS) easy cae oe MN ire ata rene atet st aatchak al Chaka 28 C. W. McKay 
Bench tools (bench lathes, presses, etc.) ...... 15 
Boring bars and drills (depending upon size, 

VADe AC UISG) Pen MP cs enc orca nc Minsuiey pe aieat 1- 5 a 

BES UGA here es cx ccna d CE PMN tesa 8 hia chat chal ogevot alerts 12-13 Henry Floy 
PT OMOTSiN. cere teasn ete) 8 Seecac oe cso, ER, OEE 25-35 B. J. Arnold 
TBHP STS 5 ede 6 daar oat 1). Soe Rare Rea or oun a 12-16 H. P. Gillette 
Bailonsn( water Gube) ail vce: silerratecte eas cs 20 Henry Floy 
SORES ITED: coc oot AMR eR Ne ras crear ered eran dhapan evetts's 20 C 
Breechings and connections. . es 10-33 e 


Chucks (depending upon size, ‘type and “use):. 5-10 C. W. McKay 
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Coal and ash-handling machinery............ 
@ondensersit 40 YR Goa i ee ee ae 
Plectricalsmachinery.. j2sj2. oes. oe. 22 EER 
nine vlathesss AG etait sath males -dtre Me ss 
Hngines;isteam .. ois. a. 242. MID EUAT 224, EE. 
Mnginesssteams sui. Cees Soe ke ates ate eke oe 
ENGINE SLOAN, |..aee shaiseea ether le hte ais ietes, oalls 
Electric light plants, boilers................. 
Electric power plants, boiler plant............ 
Electric power plant, engines and dynamos... 
Electric light plant, engines and dynamos..... . 
Feeders :(-W._P:>insulation).........0........- 
Houndations (machinery). 2452 ne te tee 2k Oe 
Fuel oil handling machinery................. 


(GUSTON PINGS wajsie.cis 8. ofe.e-ors. ce se snete a tres SRE em 
(CORO TO TAP nace Oe ee cine eee 
IEVeabonsecwacer nas aas 2 ts ieee em aoe 
ASPB EIU ULES Eero tae a loiosene. cod eae ye aleve eaten wines 
Riaerorclrtkinmoness cysteine nic ctevolacueuees Sicesenaiene seh 
MVieters SeleCeriet. crits Guacus neko occ ene ena 
Meters» Clocurie. . acs ons citters.n coca ereke ae 
Motors and electric equipment............... 
WIOTOLSMUAILW AY. “tin crue eos ete cree eaate ot eines 
RI AMOL Ste ahcces 2 heat eee Sots Sa CE 
PUTIN IO See ee sess ewe eo a Cae Men ele Pet ate eet 
Pumping and auxiliary machinery............ 
UM OI PAM ACHINETY Laue. Sulvic occa seis Camus ree 
ROATMONS ee) Ek. oS aiareiaas faye rele enorme Rieter 
atroadcmachinerycscndac. 5 sues sarees ieee 
ARON AECOOIS. taete erarron emi creo ienere em 
Railroad telegraph instruments (salvage value 

THSNG ZA.) rere de tse PPR ae aU CRN fo atch Re ies, ce as FeO 
Railroad telephone instruments (salvage value 

SCART OW re elo ie Maia Leet G ae Lar ae ORES is ee 
Railroad interlocking and other signal ap- 

OATACUS se cons ote aera mee ecto Ue ee or: sacra tes sy cen erets ore 
Railroad section men’s tools (average):....... 
PSTN GUE COS EEE: recskcice, Meaties evans ad hater wearers anne 


OUI OX rs sae Stepp Span en ACRE Gel o ORE RRC TOG 
Shafting, pulleys and countershafts........... 
Stokers (fixed parts))- 09ers ener teleinicneiete 
Stokers) (moving parteiedses sce ieee s 
Storage batteries... cammucte ime sicnremienrerene chs 
Steam locomotives, including tanks (salvage 

AlUOSS BOGE 3 ets RE ene ee 
Shop tools and machinery.....),.0s..4 een: 
Transformers 


* Same as life of apparatus supported. 


| 
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Authority 
Henry Floy | 


H. P. Gillette | 
C. W. McKay 
H. P. Gillette 
B. J. Arnold 
Henry Floy 
Wm. Arthur 


Henry Floy 


H. P. Gillette 
Henry Floy 


C. W. McKay 


H. P. Gillette 
Henry Floy 
C. W. McKay 
Henry Floy 
C. W. McKay 
Henry Floy 
H. P. Gillette 
Wm. Arthur 
C. W. McKay 
Wm. Arthur 


C. W. McKay 


“ 


“« 


Henry Floy 
Wm. Arthur 


H. P. Gillette 
Henry Floy 
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The following is from Ficker’s ‘Industrial Cost Finding”’: 


Annual 
Rate of 
. Depreciation 
MAcHINERY AND LARGE EQUIPMENT: Tl 
Boilers, pumps, feedwater, heaters and air compressors.......... 6 
PROWL DIDIN Eek eons ce Ghee Re Ee eR EE DOO is 6 
Switchboards, main wiring and conduit....................... 6 
HUNPINGS AME CYNAMOS. fc ee a Oe wie eee te ete ter Se 5 
Machinery, motors, machine tools, traveling cranes, etc......... 4-5 
Punch presses, bending rolls, power shears and drop hammers...... 4-5 
Machine tool accessories—boring bars, drivers, key seating 
broaches, etc. (all renewals to repairs)...................-. d 50 
Cupolas, converters, melting furnaces, and accessories.......... 5 
Annealing and heating furnaces, ovens, forges, etc............... 5 
IMEOtOnIETICKS.. yan... ek sate ciao che On Carre ee ke eee 20 
Storage battery locomotives (battery renewals to repairs)....... 10 
Harsestangd WALOLS ie ects ee ACN Uc ntc ee tee ee ee 12 
Smauui Toots: 
MOEENACHINGS -NOtACGUIONS 4.060 als 94 cartes Saad ws vino Ge 50 
ATAROULOOM DEL AOORIOUS Yo. ara caciciers fries, « aches dasisan ties sev taste 50 
Punches and dies (standard), net additions.....................!. 50 
Chills, iron and steel flasks and accessories, net additions.......... 50 


The following is from Nicholson and Rohrbach’s ‘‘ Cost Accounting’’: 


Annual 
Rate of 
Depreciation 
MAcuHINERY: % 


Machine tools: 

Lathes, slotters, planers, drilling and boring machines; milling 
machines, tools and surface grinders; emery wheels, keyway 
cutters, tapping machines, arbor presses, centering machines, 
squaring machines, hack saws, notching machines, buffing 
machines, test pumps, pointing machines, metal band saws, 
belt lacers, saw grinders, etc.; die sinking-machines, car- 
wheel presses, saw-setting and filing machines, angle-benching 
machines, cold saw-cutting off machines, etc............... 6 

Guntand  tooltmaehineny fer. cis «crest Gam fesse whey eesiae Woke oraneys 6 

WATLTIOTOMIMACHINELY Mata Ad 78 ad ks aay wea Aysyans ages deur: means 8 

ool andywhop Machinery. 4.65.5 s 65.5.0. 8G 207s Rage! Petia shaceteenres 5 

Punches, shears, hydraulic and pneumatic riveters; bending 
rolls, straightening rolls, straightening presses, bulldozers, 
joggling machines, flanging machines, frame-setting machines, 
beveling machines, keel-bending machines, can brakes, etc., 


forging and upsetting machines.......... ide ae 63 
Punch presses, bending rolls, power shears and drop hammers..... 62 
Hydraulic forging presses, bending presses and fluid compressors 63 
Hammers—steam). drop; or Helve. . oo ees 1s 8 Gio ene ace cenerens le Bile lels 10 
Shafting, pulleys, hangers, and belting........................ 5 

(Belting). fe1areteyotore?eredcre Mieke teovetatsteke ageceaariatsporeh cushy ncnencasb teens Sreige 7 


; 
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Annual 
Rate of 
Depreciation 
% 

Wood-working machinery—including band, jig and rip saws, 
dove-tailing machines, moulding machines, tenoners, mortisers, 
sizers, wood-boring machines, wood shapers, wood lathes, wood 
planers, universal wood workers, carvers and moulders, sanding 
machines, surfacers, swing saws, scroll saws, jointers and wood 


cut-off saws, embossing press, core box, dise grinders........ 5 
‘Miscellaneous machinery: 

Locomotive cranes, steam and electric shovels............... 10 

Woal and ash-handling machinery sti. s,s «sideman > Mele <4 oe SE 8 

1S ico nge Hobe Neem tenon cc hha ea /os toy Seen ae a Sele ts ny Cena ee 10 

Conveyors—coal, ash and sand, screw conveyors..........--. 6 

Skip aiid 4st OGkMWOIStsaeee 1 crs <savccic.s icc agsvaletare ee ee ERRTS. one eaeens 6 


Grinding and mixing machines; crushers, pulverizers, squeezers, 
scrap shears, concrete mixers, mud guns, jarring machines, 
tumbling barrels, water cinder mills, sand blast machinery, 
moulding machines, core-ramming machines, roller feeders, 
etc.; testing machines, vibrating machines, tie rod machines, 
welding machines, etc.; magnetic separators, venturimeters, 
oil meters, fans, gauges, blowers, shaving exhaust system, 
acetylene generators, oil-testing machines, sand dryers, oiling 
systems, sewing machines, locking machines, crimping ma- 
chines, classifiers, thickeners, ball mills, roller feeders, revolv- 
ing screens, flotation machines, belt-strapping machines, 


mechanical mixing machines, etc.............-+++8- <9) ee 10 
Pickling washing machines, electric and acetylene welding 
TERTEGL AD) YS): yee Rea Ra oR ae oe PENG, PIII PIS es sok ER act eas cS 10 
Smatu Toots: 
All smallitools ofan! assetsnatures as. sities: .<eisnier. sree kde. ta 10 


The following is from Kimbal’s ‘‘Cost Finding’’: 


Life in 

Years 

StGAMGNINGR. oe tse ets cee ee eee tate echo EER, eee eee ae 15-30 
Steam, boilers] sae ee shee Pees Ok PERE TEE SORE TMNT PE We 15-30 
Boer roomifeed: pumps w.ce. ee ee Ba ate een 20 
Pngine-room instruments and gauges. .......+ moe ome Ses SE 10 
Steam piping) valves, and fittings: .. os... .%<)40s6 eet Cee 10-15 
Portable engines'and boilers.4)...5..65 5.) oe ee Se ee ae He 
Gas: enrinées: 790, .Ste eet) Ch eA DE) De See eee 10-15 
Turbo, weneratore ice tee. cc ees Sede CET TET ec gene 20-85 
Electric» generators iret oe eee et een, EPR SINT: SE 20-30 
Hleetric: motors ee 2 ee ee ae SLE EE 20 
Storage batteries:..4 2 gcaceaid df Side hae Ce ee DS parece 10 
Switchboards andiinstrummentstia eed aetna seinen Geri lore ene OR eneenyS ae ‘15 
Heavy machine tools» fie. ban peepee aah aero seer baMeea “2 25 
ight.machine tools. « «.casoance wae Cesta. oie oe IIo er SEP EEE 15=20 
Shatting, hangers, and pulleys... cn Ment. Geen eet ree ee ee 20-30 


LBS tye te ee ih reer eee NE Reis 1 Sede ans so OS 
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When the rate on loose plant and tools would exceed 20% per annum, it is 
better not to write off an annual percentage. One alternative is to make a 
rough valuation each year by count or otherwise; another is to charge all 
costs of maintenance and renewal to income. It may be found desirable 
to classify this type of assets into groups for accounting purposes. 

In the Chicago Union Traction Case (1902), 6% was allowed, to determine 
net earning.47 

In the Texas Midland valuation the service condition of small hand-tools 
and other similar property was generally assumed to be 50%. The service 
condition of machinery and equipment was determined by actual observation, 
taking into consideration its age and its expected service life.48 

The English Inland Revenue allows 15%, reducing balance method, on 
machinery used in steel manufacture. 

The General Electric Co. carries a reserve of $21,695,883.32 against a book 
figure for machinery of $49,262,663.81.49 

The Rulings Board of the Finance Department of the Bureau of Aircraft 
Production, in Jan., 1918, ruled to allow 73% per annum on machinery in 
determining contractors’ reimbursements under cost-plus contracts. * 


MALLEABLE IRON INDUSTRY.—The American Malleable Castings 
Association, out of the experience of its members, approves the following 
rates for the principal kinds of malleable iron foundry buildings and equip- 
ment. 


Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 
% 

Buildings: 

(OP GUNCL OCC Reet rien sree ps cus bc eeleher anette ki siwijeuasckalepe tt eee ee ee 24 

HES ILC a RNY BM ae ee Wea crn oes Louis b ira goa epics Suton, caansanicmt ocd 3 

SPO CU LE OLDE TE AMIN eae 8 0 muah Snead stays OF od des ciieg RT, Bal ac esascn 10 
Melting department equipment: 

Meltine: furnaces: and apparavUs.,..r +a: +0220 ners ee ee 7k 

Spruce mo Wane slae wasmencn, si a oles dates aaa si seas 15 

Laboratory equipment............. Ee heed nae wae Soa 10 

COAT C abe Pe ee Ra Sao tee LEM RE Sat Rig case ot sia s Shetamar cna Ceauaee scares’ 10 
Molding department equipment: 

TERS WaYG WSO KeYoy 1 gc tem Peery Mas eter re en MR ae Atos rey Co ae 15 

PNM O LCI Ie CHIN GR ars ay sresersmpo Rats de by strapons fie Tys.ce. SYS ES 20 
Core department equipment: 

Core Ovens and apparavisee sees et toe oe ees el eee 7k 

WOLO TMA COIMCK a acta eaten eos oss Mena Cea ee 15 

Faia leg FEUER A ate se Bia HOO CARNE Gee NE IONE: DRO Pe Ree Ee 20 

IBenoMmeseracks, strays, tlUCKS .. ... ac. casts sales Qelw sas sec 10 
Hard-iron cleaning department equipment: 

Tumbling barrels, with motor, shafting and belting......, 15 

Sand blast barrels and tables, motor shafting and belting. 30 

Dust arrester....... hare 0 fee 8 es lie ADM peer er Nee Stat. Ricans 10 


47 R. H. Whitten, Vol. I, p 424. 

48 Interstate Commerce Commission Valuvat.on Docket No. 2, p. 86. 
49 Twenty-ninth Annual Report, p. 6. 

50 General Ruling No. 4. 


Finishing depsriment equipment: 
Emery-wheel stands, drop hammers, lathes, drill presses, 
- air choppers, milling machines, threshing machines, ete., 


with motor, shafting and belting... ~~... ...-...--..--- 10 

Assorting and shipping depsrtment equipment: 

Sorting tables, trucks, scales, ete... ~~... ...----------- 10 

ES A SS re eee, eee eee 20 
Trimming and inspecting department equipment: 

temehiers Sealer SrUGks fe ie ee SS i x SS 10 

Emery-wheel stands, with motor, shsfting and belting. - .. 10 
Annealing department equipment: 

Annealing ovens and apparatus. ..-.............---+--+-- 10 

SAG ESTES AA TIORTS 9 55. Py Soe Re GE ers ee A 20 

lore pS tee Ve eres eee 10 
Softiron cleaning department equipment: 

Tumbling barrels, with motor, shafting and belting....... 15 

Sand blast barrels and tables, motor shafting and belting. 30 

itt AEECNEEE 8. Se. ate an oa Se eee eS 10 


Power plant equipment: 
Steam boiler, generator, air compressor, steam piping, elec- 
TAGN SIRI, ORDA ote Se cao we Cnc oe a ceo tee ae Te 
Pitnemimeniiure nel LX GUTeS.. 2... = << 6 ee nn Ms oes 10 


Experience has proved these rates to be conservative, and it is very doubtful if the 
member who is not providing for depreciation at substantially the rates noted above is 
fully maintaining his plant values. 

The amount provided to represent the deterioration in plant and equipment values due 
to wear and tear and obsolescence should be charged monthly to cost of production and 
credited to Buildings and Equipment Depreciation Reserve accounts. Against the re 
serve accounts should be charged all expenditures of the nature of complete renewals and 
replacements which to that extent restore plant values and reduce the accrued depreciation. 

Current repairs and partial renewals of an inextensive nature should be charged directly 
to cost of production. 

MASONRY.—The Uniform Accounts for Systems of Water Supply, 
Bureau of the Census, gives 50 years as the life of masonry of filtration plants. 

In the Texas Midland valuation 100 years was taken as the normal life 
of concrete and other masonry.*! 


MINE EQUIPMENT.—In a synopsis of a report made by the committee 
on cost of the Winding Gulf Association, published in Coal Age, Sept. 19, 


1918 (pp. 545-7), the following rates of depreciation based on original cost 
were recommended: 


Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 
% 
SrRUcTURES: 

Wiaoden tipples, Complete.s cnc an wc oo reer regen oa tc 8 
Siecl apples, COMmpletes. Tce wy oe acs ceemerem sam ee.cie ee 5 
Wooden power house (building)........................ 7 
Bione or brick power house: joc: fe ae. hi eee eae 5 
Machine shop—wood .<<...umeth 4a ded ere aes 8 


51 Interstate Commerce Commission Valuation Docket No. 2, p. 184. 
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Annual Rate of 
Depreciation 
% 
Machine shop—stone or brick............000cccceecewccse 5 
Supply OUSC=——WOOG syerere rire overseer a eae 5 eee 8 
eae AUOTO) OL DTIC Koa nate cl pey oetarct chat ee Gee coe 5 
Blacksmith SHO D—WOOG rahe a coro ete er ate et svors Mane noc eee 8 
0 == SLONGLOLAOLIC Keath pe i foe eee 5 
Stable Duilding —woodsresigeao rte ina ore # oh eee 8 
T= LONCXOTY DECK a etysnaten ses deren coe 5 
Churehes*and sehoolsc....5..uies ne ceenie < Oe EE 4 
Sain: s7O1nce! ANG Jails or.) .yadsarsycvorss over ater se har ai tet beyater te Ha 4 
RSL DOUSES stcten sevens. sicas tues ines onohavonsneUetekgociamebar Mrica meen eae 4 
OSTEO fC, DULGIN F:. 6) oo. cous iesaves seer zronovccencrcter wetan & a cee 4 
Subspation—WOOGs. <.aachcs ciselekveyents ss ou DE be 7 
- ==—ALONOLOL. DEIGIE Ms. pererseincnsters ars Sere iate, eae 5 
Humidifier DULIGIN = — WOO a nsgar cates churn aetna Re 7 
& —-BEONE OM DTIC santero tetorere ss Ae 5 
Powder house—concrete, stone or brick................. 10 
Wash! houseE—WOO0d. . coc cous 5 nm taleebac ts Sey MOT TIEL 10 
“ © ——SLOUGC JOT, DIKE Kicrora rere cia reteset Petes ee 5 
Ire PrOOl VAULES. 5. - 6 os acie suse Gis reyes hos ete toe EE ee 4 
RCTS StATIORS SN 0 <.-c.ni6 pe) s oho oils (electels wales eae tee 10 
FAlltother small Pum Gings).;....c\sn.s's oa n-cdere cob e mee 10 
Mine DEVELOPMENT: 
Clearing PrOpPST Gy. ov. sie slo vehee aid Sloleievs oversee Ah) EEE 5 
TECK CHANDOS fey oicur eiieenn ofays Gisis SICA ate SA eee 5 
Wier OI ORGS eh acl As eels ciate. oareuetnove tet TURE 5a. Ra 5 
POEs BUC SMALOS receive as cca i8 are pda,cal ty Sbaseqh Vatencke eta ae 5 
PIA TROM AN ATV RCE L, NOLES ovaie cc 75/-<4enel ory ciel staid su area ole es 5 
MLreATIVeT OAS tens Dee ile tretetetee teccks ek obene om salvec ie aIeIN Gk arenes 20 
IITMETCE VOLO DIMI G etek scsi eiasshec diese mueievn os-ated waralt o.a'o o€ 10 
EQUIPMENT: 

Dynamos and engines....... Aes Saat RAL SOA Ee ae 8 
HSGUCT SE ee ehehs tinier g Hae a oes Oe Cees ee mes 11 
Pumps, heaters, and other power house equipment....... 8 
HeaderLines. ss otters. cle ha ee dee i ae cd Aa ae 8 
LEVI lee ess sheeuelrs AB tea Rae ae ea AER AR re ae OCP a ae 5 
WWW COTTER Bs reactor aie oo vedeat\ for enteverie! wae tucPianice oldest hetilaratafers 7 
Railway sidings and approaches.............0.2-cseecee vf 

PET errant AUG O18 ace cles.) Stee doers crak ol ov cs pr ov chish ot evelotetane” fare? ibmah a ohetenehe 124 
MelopHOne: INES. hae «cc:ciccsret eh saute D-chevariebore ote cor s PEE tee 10 
SERS TOT ene 5 Senet! 2A Sc 1 Se ec NE RR RS oe 0 | a ae 10 
PER OISUS apr gr soiree ate ncla bere Favehere! Parevarecl ble ene to 7 
MNCHNECALUMISTANCMIATTICS, tie neler teterotetenetetntetaratc so alcieere eet 10 

BARC IUINO SLO DIOS tts say 0) PERN cet aya). e peta reste Padare Too Vota tas actate MOE tae ees 334 
GALE LODOS  repeci aie Atte a oeaces ai ttevane 6 ra celemotatotaante to to itecol eeeteraheutks 50 
TOISE ON GINES yoked ay eke a dnee eheseucle to Wtewire ntests tits telabare tikck tons 7 
IVEING: COLEPMONGS. cis ca.0 cc coerce tera a iota ae ope tato ee ee a ste choke 20 
IVI G: DUIS Sativa cts a dale a. Oak eee nse ook *. see aerate 20 
GOEL TAM ec tre: Gusiate 4 see, ous I TEs ote A, ane 10 
Mine wagons (cata\etwood Sip tra ari EIT eS Da Rea ee : 20 


« —steel..... Ee REE CSR Ait 17 


| 
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Annual Rate of 
Depreciation 
% | 
Miner FOCOMOLI VCS ses oyn,exeyouous,skentboxenrr oiel'<eches RPA ae 10 | 
LY GhatbayegnrarXo otbiks) a aaQeee ciaremic eee lem occ © cee oe eto Heme 20 
ole cerrercrill sir, wacevat vars fuer scevecenshek uns a = = RR ae ee ae 20 
Mbablerequilp ment... ota scpewcacieneredei-r nvvc:ns pase Ree ers ete 25 
Patentemilme: COOES 2 ccc. sop. tyer cuss cuss v=: ee ore) cae 20 
COP WCRA WAST Rey coe ees he cork sens cory euicesneseh cirtuseny Sx tepakelaenene tee ae T 
Sap ply house tix tures... <., us o.cuyeyoye.<acnccss HORE te ee ee = 10 
Post-ofirce equipment and fixtures. ...... .-...-.a..6 see ee 7 
FEO ROC OUTDINETG aot ee scale eros cud Mowegan< xeuanch tured oe eacee ke 20 
PATERCOMMPECSBOLS cys a) she iss en4eieusucworsaae eee eee hd eee 8 
Cooderodds:tmachinery: 5 .c:. ss kseyeucasicucadioveussehetynciensven 10 
Shopeixtures ama-machineny .c «6 acc.emiedicice cisteienee ~ oO 7 
SCatlonary- an OCOES. daa scyac.cine © .o bas eee oe ae oe ee ee 7 
IWiatelmen’s: clocks yor o sin ave niecune awe nee eure = OOS a 10 
FRTDEMINES LM MINES 3% 0.6 p.ce1s ce cues CH ee Ee es, ones e 333 
Barber shop fixtures and barber shop................-.-- 10 
MiscELLANEOUS BUILDING AND FIXTURES: 
heater butldinge 25. cc. aon wu w bo a sine w= av eeee Sh 6 
TReaver building Tixtures...,1.. 4.15 eekaus ee me oie ne a ee 6 
B ATE FOO ORT OOM. Toi ctr harts sta nse jan ee eR ee 20 
Store and office buildings—wood... .< os. Ss <0. eg e 6 
S :d ie — stone or brick... co. ..-2.0thee 5 
HMurniture.and fixturesim Samer sre cs sce. aus selene eee 10 
MenementshOuses ce enit wee won ca he OUR ha Awa 8 Oe 6 
Chub nomsorhUrnibures i102 dc racn culos cheieuckene ore seein ESI 15 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The following is from McKay’s 
Properties”’ 


Life in 


Years 
FAR COM BRYA TOR iar ts) alo) 6: tus veei res (aye, siblies & apes ahs) Wietaheraers fe? 15 
PO SHOAL ATI Payias. 4 stale Sees PUI EE IIE ae coe 16 
I OMUSEAD OGLE, LOCKS dak Seeea meester eae 20 
Brick platforms and! walks....22.0. 00.0005 a0. 33 
Bridges: 
PS HO Cl tamara ances race caracet ai siear oyuns gauremaythal sian ese ute 50 
(Concrete: and: StONG a... crews cis, 50 
AW OO Geer ancicnaot ei ct daOR PA AIR Re 8-28 
@indersyand sand for ballast... 6 2.6<s0se acy onssen- 64 
Cast iron pipe of large diameter............... 50-75 
Cast iron pipe of small diameter.............. 20-40 
Gribbingand bulkwheadingee enemies anaes 10 
Cement platiorm and walks terse re oe 33 
WONCTSTCHCUT DINE. aed oe Oe Doe Doe Ome 
Curbings, wood.. 20 
Cinder and gravel platiorme ana walke with no 
CULDINE. fo clo tuspnien teres: 8a) sist Soe a Eee 22 
Cinder and gravel platforms and walks with 
WOOGeEMNCUT DING. ce one oe oes on nee 12 


Coach and chair cars (salvage value 6% new)... 25 


“Valuing Industrial 


Authority 
Henry Floy 
H. P. Gillette 
Wm. Arthur 


« 


R [6 sf 


H. P. Gillette 


Wm. Arthur 


“ 
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Life in 
Years Authority 
Cables: 
Cables, underground (low tension) (50% of 
maintenance cost) Henry Floy 
Gables, aerial (telephone)... .... <>... ...- 15 C. W. McKay 
Aerial cable (lead covered)................. 15 Wm. Arthur 
Underground (lead covered)................ 20-25 se 
TENG NESE A te A pee, hela as ey 100 Henry Floy 
BPUOSTCLUIE GS See oot ste aio eero sig 0616 >a xcopy rors Soh uoeee ae 50 C. W. McKay 
BPREOSSU A LTTIS ey ote © aren dugs: Scie ane etsisitas neh eer S hos: 8-12 Henry Floy 
Culverts: 
VIGO ETIMD OR een teers ate ie fe LP Tee 10 Wm. Arthur 
asi uVOnS DIPS oo fr eo Cate OURAN RI St 50 fe 
REI OLD a tev eaete cuenta nee ata eee suet 20 e 
Capncinana  SoR Re eae CRO RT RE a At 50 
(PONCECLO LANG StOMC.. sanehalsae ties scisce aie Sin tl ales 50 £ 
Crushed stone and granite ballast............. 50 vd 
MOCKS and WHATVeS=.,2... hence cee ee es cues 33 H. P. Gillette 
Electric light plants, incidental apparatus...... 12 Wm. Arthur 
Electric power plants, incidental apparatus..... 12 ¢ 
Fencing: 
DVGOMEN CMbInOLyetccs fee shtetats cutee Tales 15 é 
“Wooden posts, wire panels....... SE Se OP, 20 : 
Cement and iron posts, wire panels.......... 22 f 
RIGITCOS serie ee ee Ee sec SAME TN bots 14 H. P. Gillette 
Hrogs—railroad track... 020. 22220) 008.0 0... 32 Wm. Arthur 
Gravel and burned clay ballast (Nebraska and 
SULA ET PrOUUCLS) mentee hs tes Suleise a ton ee ee 20 a 
RAISE CATS Mae ere ah a5 came eaters ois ne eaP eile, & alae 14 “ 
PS CCATULSIS eta ees ako See oe kate eae ceneee 40-50 H. P. Gillette 
POM OUeCISS IbTIGGOs 5.4) Seedy. el eae Dodie | Jhah 10 é 
Poles and attachments for electric transmission 20 Wm. Arthur 
PEATE ONE eke, os(h as caer. all a;'s, doy swouadian dA ape ha aie iL Pan: 2 Henry Floy 
Bese MN ays vapW A diel Wah cusy4 det ohay ds Mhepreya syestoua lent, eave septs 2 C. W. McKay 
ETN COMOTINGY. ost viz cilay es eyctater-gqickere tr eH Oiiake 22-25 Henry Floy 
Poles: a 
SCE Ole ale Syaua Fly setcoterey ee okie) ieaaae ea eset 50 ¢ 
IVDO OC MN CONCEAL Ns rereycnanegd tds bieeerrd seal. eerie 20 s 
WOOO sIN CAT Dien letras: > <pahdacck dpsed Ab oie et urd Geanaits 12-18 “i 
MOT actir as the cases Soiox davis ie abate gs bats coyouertays, ala 40 4 
VIGO CGD eR sasha) 05 Atenas o ixaarivogtaaher ede bis. Se 10 Wm. Arthur 
PTAC NS Jo Re ase ee tee 08 CNR 2 Oe Oe te EE OR SER PO 4-10 4 
ECR OLV OMG eEre Mate Me tanta gh tego eeea uaaiene (alt TPpop vats 50-100 H. P. Gillette 
aisvirack 1astemimgs., CtCa. cla .cnd se thas o- 40 “ 
Rolling stock: 
Openscaribodics meee ahiq 5+. dade. i aes 25 Henry Floy 
Openabragler DOGIES 5.6 5.0 acd oaucih Fas pol Binds 25 “ 
Glosed-carsbodies=s. / Atk: Ae) ees ae hein 20 e 
MLEUI CK Stee trateera pe eke mide te MNCL SER ER: eau’ «nib 20-28 ie 
Passenger cars (express, baggage, and mail— 
MS live SO) WAL INO) O75 vat eesti nc opal ace Some anes 25 Wm. Arthur 
18 u 


rGIe DiC nd Sire asada Acad satyecencet obs spt aiee << 
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Life in | 
Years Authority | 
Shopifurniture:shue sec e aenceune  eraciaenrs s aces 10 C. W. McKay} 
SHAN GUPIMES st aww west a5 euegeyka ore aah uee ees raqis seems 50-100 H. P. Gillette } 
SbecleNiDOrhattcMrasicisic 6 sine dulteidloe eieltiek Jetitend 25-50 : | 
Switehboarasand wititt....0.2e. sa cece ss ase 163-333 Henry Floy | 
SDIRGS Hert mere i. carta aka sue ueyoe ese ole ke Che 12 Wm. Arthur © 
Split joints and attachments:.....2%.5....-.--. 19 = 
‘Runnels. (all kinds) ..00 oo. ito tis ety pee 20-50 € 
Telephone and telegraph poles and pole attach- 
POTNESIS res rake Laneye ee cctetetee eee. «wince me eae eye 20 3 
PROS MONS SME AD ous, Siig swim ances lore Peis 10 Henry Floy 
Ties for new track: . : 
OB ee (while) erkci yearn <5, ait ang oh coat eee me ee 12 Wm. Arthur 
(OVS (Grab tN) er ae ee) A ee 7 = 
LER EAIN UO SSS chs terriste ss CIs el syexe ue RIO Nee 6 
(CEYSIERR on ins 6 is nee ce ICRI Si SCRNERCWE ASR REE, oe 12 ie 
aivancina Crt eatnnn ol meron, syringae ine, temakor Monet 8 2 
iB (exCTy POLO) eae, Men MEER Se Tee EERE RRS RNS ee 6 . 
(CASINOS MMO es oR eU Fee ERD ERC EAL IE en eer ae 6 = 
Water tanks: 
MOOG OTM a. feu tactts 2 & dow niin, eacneun OE aR ae 20 ~ 
Steel, including water softeners............. 334 = 
Galvanizediiron san. meek ie ce Ole aie acca aus 10 fe 
BUM GTA Ng) ote a2) on sre the Sueno hob cake eal weeroae eyo 8 % 
Wire for telephone and telegraph.............. 25 $ 
MVATOWCLOCENIC tLANSMISSION/<. b« «< cape cue cups 20 - 
NVMOGGES TOV GUDLOO saree A cudinkla ieee ean esl ce gre eae, a 25-30 H. P. Gillette 
Wroushtwtnon: Service plbes.<.01. 400s ence eee = 15-30 5 
Winodesidewnlks i. .t.c mre es See erat eee be Wm. Arthur 


PAPER MILLS.—The English Inland Revenue permits as maximum rates, 
5% reducing balance method for machinery working during the day only, and 
74% for machinery working both night and day. 

R. H. Montgomery-in ‘Auditing, Theory and Practice” (1916, p. 418), 
says that buildings should be depreciated at a very low rate, and equipment 
at from 3% to 5%. In his ‘‘Income Tax Procedure, 1919’’ (p. 571), he 
suggests 74% for machinery running night and day. 

The Federal Trade Commission has found that several of our best managed 
mills allow 5% on their investment, which figure the Commission has adopted 
as adequate. 

H. 8. Tiffany, in his ‘‘ Digest of Depreciations,”’ gives 24% for brick build- 
ings, and 34% for frame buildings. 


PATENTS.—The following table gives terms of patents and of trade-marks 
in leading countries: 
Country Term of Patent Term of Trade-Mark 


Great Britain ...16 yr.; extended from 14 yr. by act 14 yr. renewable 
of Parliament, 1919 


100 5, 10, or 15 yr. from filing of ap- ies € 
plication 
Germany........ 15 yr. from next day after filing ORs ¢ 


MRUSSIAN witht oak Oints 1 to 10 yr. 


oe . . 


a> . : ° 
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Country Term of Patent Term of Trade-Mark 
Wenada hs. vive. Ls* General unlimited; 
special 25 yr. re- 
% newable 
PAUSE RIA: ssid Stee 14 * 14 YT. renewable 
PAMISETIG/ 65.6. .teleuels £5 10 
Switzerland..... 10 “ for chemical process 2008 ; 
15 * from filing 
myedem.y) sor. . 15 * from filing. LO G 
Wenmark....... 5a LOS es y 


United States ...17 


The duration of patent rights in Great Britain was extended from 14 to 16 years in 1919 
(see 9, and 9 and 10, Geo V,c 80 Chitty, Annual Statutes, 1919, p. 423). No correspond- 
ing change seems to have been made with respect to trade-marks. Important patent 
legislation is now pending in France which will radically change the existing law if passed. 

The only actual change in duration of patents and trade-marks since 1909 in the countries 
named seems to have been in Great Britain, as indicated above.52 


PATTERNS.—L. R. Dicksee suggests a rate of from 25% to 3344% for 
patterns. E. Guthrie suggests 50% the first year, 30% the second, and 20% 
the third year for designs; and 20% to 30%, reducing balance method, for 
patterns. R. H. Montgomery says the depreciation charge should usually 
equal the annual expenditure for new patterns, and that, wherever possible, 
the total book value should be written down to $1.53 This policy is pursued 
by the General Electric Co., which carries patterns which cost nearly $2,000,- 
000 at a net book valuation of $1. C. Piez suggests a rate of 75% on new 
additions to metal patterns, and a rate of 100% on new additions to wood 
patterns. J. L. Nicholson and J. F. D. Rohrbach, in ‘‘Cost Accounting”’ 
(p. 151), suggest the same rates. C.E. Woods suggests a rate of from 3314% 
to 100% per annum.‘4 

In general, when patterns are made for a specific order they should be 
charged wholly to that order, but when they are made for a stock product 
their future value depends on various considerations. 


PIPE.—Cast iron.—In Spring Valley Water Works v. San Francisco,*® the 
district judge found the depreciation of cast iron pipes to be 1% per annum.°*® 
Service.—The Uniform Accounts for Systems of Water Supply, Bureau 
ot the Census, gives the life of service pipe as 15 years. 
Steam.—The Uniform Accounts for Systems of Water Supply, Bureau of 
the Census, gives 20 years as the life of steam pipes. 
Wood.—The Uniform Accounts for Systems of Water Supply, Bureau of 
the Census, gives the life of wood pipe as 25 years. 
Wrought iron.—In Spring Valley Water Works v. San Francisco,*’ the 
_ district judge found the annual depreciation of wrought iron pipes to be 2%.*8 
The Uniform Accounts for Systems of Water Supply, Bureau of the Census, 
gives 50 years as the life of iron water pipes. 
For much additional data on depreciation of pipes, see ‘‘ Accountants’ 
Index”’ (1920, pp. 546-554.) 


52 Office Decision 721, Bureau of Internal Revenue 

% Income Tax Procedure, 1919, pp. 573-575, SUBD. “1142-43. 
54 Unified Accounting Methods for Industrials, p. 65. 

55 192 Fed. 137, decided ay 33) in 2 

56 R. H. Whitten, Vol. I, p. 430. 

51 192 Fed. 137, decided ‘Get. 21, 1911. 

58 R, H. Whitten, Vol. I, p. 480. 


. 
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POWER PLANT.—Foster, in his ‘‘Engineering Valuation ot Public Utili- | 
ties and Factories” (pp. 200, 205), gives the following for power plant and 


substation equipment: 


Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 
% 
Engines, boilers, heaters, conveyors, pumps, and auxiliaries. 4.5 
Rotaries, transformers, switchboards, auxiliaries............ 4.5 
StoLracesbatbeLieg ame eeiews eine ace oe ols cecle Riteenete cena eats ae 3.0 
phurbinessand PeneravOESs.& se ca) 106 coe ee eee ces 6. 


R. H. Montgomery suggests a rate of 8% for power plant equipment, ( 


based on gross book values at end of the preceding year.*® 


M. E. Cooley gave a life of 12} years to power plant equipment in the | 


Milwaukee 3-Cent Fare Case. In the same case, M. G. Starrett gave 20 years 
as the life of equipment.®° The Commission accepted 21.01 years. 

C. E. Woods gives 10% per annum for power plant.® 

PRINTING.—The United Typothetae of America, in their Treatise on 
the Standard Accounting System for Printers (p. 40), give: 


Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 

% 

IB ENO ay cae P CURSES CERAM OS  Mnornsfs Sisal opted aii YEE ant seca tan 25 

Elan dGOMPOSIbION DL StULES 4 oso risks Ao ciel ios 10 

IC hie Stee hs: a dale coor sesuekeiieasaucte be Stats, oo bey ere! ea oeens ees 10 
Machine composition metal: 

GTO bya OUR: BERENS eras Seances SU NE andes Saees Sipeeeeee 2 

INEOIEO GIS Nay 5 bre: cde cedowaviako so cic RPS eee cee B 


The manager of the Philadelphia Printers’ Board of Trade says that pro- 
gressive printers regard depreciation in the composition room as not less than 
20%, and of machinery, stands, furniture, etc., 10%. However, many 
printers make a flat rate depreciation charge of not over 10%, and some go 
as low as 5%. 

The English Inland Revenue permits the following maximum rates on the 
reducing balance: 


Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 
% 
neines wbOlers and: Sharon’ -.. <0 a fsrrs.<, «ccs .a cee ieee oto aioe 5 
IPrintine iret DIN GINS IMaChMes . cc wees. aye accle cue ener crete PS 
MLN TIOG L weciragsy sas cakes Wak ecu oc geash Meee feared ttre erar o, ae oeas ane) tresecokcicts eee ae 10 


PUBLIC UTILITY COMPANIES.—See ‘‘ Electric Plants,” ““Gas Plants,’’ 
“Telephone Companies,’’ and ‘‘ Water Works.” 

Many states now have laws making depreciation reserves compulsory on 
the part of utility companies. The following quotation from the report 
of the New York Committee on Accounts and Statistics of Publie Utility 
Companies indicates the tendencies: 

It thus appears that in 15 states there are special enactments requiring the utilities to 
maintain depreciation reserves or conferring authority upon the supervisory body to make 
such requirement. Seven additional states have exercised such authority as a matter of 


59 Income Tax Procedure, 1919, p. 563; also 1920, p. 716. 
60 Report of Wisconsin Railroad Commission, Vol. X, p. 226. 
61 Unified Accounting Methods for Industrials, p. 65. 
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accounting just as the Interstate Commerce Commission has done, without any other or 
further authority than to regulate accounting procedure. These 22 states embrace most 
of those that supervise the purely local utilities like gas, electric and water companies. 
In 16 other states telephone and electric railway companies are subject to the requirement, 
either under federal or state regulations, while only 9 states (besides Delaware and Utah, 
which have no state commissions) have not taken action so far as the Committee has 
information, namely, Connecticut, Georgia, Kansas, Nevada, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Vermont, West Virginia and Wyoming. Certain of these states have no authority to 
regulate accounting practices; others report that accounting classifications are in course 
of preparation. 


© Ge fh blaw es, fo .6 


In most cases the statutes go beyond the mere requirement of a depreciation account 
in that they confer powér on the commission to fix the rates of depreciation and require 
the companies to expend the moneys reserved for depreciation under regulations pre- 
scribed by the commission. 

A review of the action taken by the commissions under these statutes indicates that 
they are proceeding with caution in establishing rates, and regulations as to the use of 
depreciation funds. In nearly every state orders have been issued only after thorough 
investigation in individual cases involving the determination of rates or the approval of 
security issues. Both the straight-line method and the sinking-fund method of computing 
depreciation are used—the former in nearly all cases in which reproduction-cost or ‘‘ value 
of property”’ is used as the rate-base and the latter in many cases in which investment is 
taken as the rate-base. 


The following quotation from the laws of New Jersey is typical of state 
legislation of the compulsory type: 


Sec. 17. The board shall have power, after hearing, upon notice by order in writing to 
require every public utility as herein defined: (f) To carry, whenever in the judgment of 
the board it may reasonably be required, for the protection of stockholders, bondholders 
or creditors, a proper adequate depreciation account in accordance with such rules, regu- 
lations and forms of account as the board may prescribe. The board shall from time to 
time ascertain and determine and by order in writing after hearing fix proper and adequate 
rates of depreciation of the property of each public utility, in accordance with such regu- 
lations or classifications, which rates shall be sufficient to provide the amounts required 
over and above the expense of maintenance to keep such property in a state of efficiency 
corresponding to the progress of the industry. Each public utility shall conform its depre- 
ciation accounts to the rates so ascertained, determined and fixed, and shall set aside the 
moneys so provided for out of earnings and carry the same in a depreciation fund. The 
income from investments of moneys shall not be extended (sic) otherwise than for depre- 
ciation, improvements, new constructions, extensions or additions to the property of such 
public utility. 


RADIUM.—The Treasury Department has ruled as follows: 


Since the full life of radium has been scientifically estimated at such an extended period 
and since no appreciable depreciation results from its continued use as a therapeutic agent, 
the depreciation occurring during the lifetime of any individual owner is practically negli- 
gible. It is held, therefore, that radium which is used as a therapeutic agent is not subject 
to depreciation for income tax purposes and its cost must be treated as a capital expendi- 
ture. The return of capital will be realized upon its sale or other disposition. 


RAILROADS.—The following is from Barker’s ‘Public Utility Rates”’: 


Life 
RaILways In Years Authority Cause 

Bridges 

Steely tos: see ie. ay AG. Soe 20-50 Barker O. 

NOOR eatin let, eee einen rates 10 - Dy 
Buildings: ; 

Office) MasOnryer... acces ces 70 - oO. 

Dwelling, etc.,—wood-frame 30 a O. or D 


62 Office Decision 837, 10-21-1496. 
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Life 
RAILWwAys In Years Authority Cause 

Stations, masonry.......... 40 Barker O. 

NV OOo ok Bac nimeran cotre Craw © 20 oy 

Shopscirst Classec se). cee ce 75 Wisconsin R. R. Com. O. 

Second classe acco} graces 50 ss . = | BY 

Sheds—wood-frame........ 20 Barker D. 
Cars: : 

Freight—wood............. 10-20 © Dp; 

teeloetrutat tN cdevchavaiie fers ass 15-30 = D. 

Passenger—wood........... 20-25 . q oO. 

Stecle® seston, bs She ab 25-30 = 1: 

Dining, parlor and sleeping ‘ 2 

are W.O OC wa cata one We cate 15-20 ~ oO. 

Sice Lae aa ae oe 20-25 ed oO. 
Locomotives: 

Preight ve 2h ache dis aero 15-20 - D. 

Rassengersishiens. hci ge 15-20 = py 

Switchers ys we See oe 20 = ee 
DISUSE eT osha ec ae sites 6 30 od oO. 
Track: 

Rail, main-line tangent..... 2-8 < D. & O. 

Main-line eurve............ 1— 5 — D. & O. 

Sidings and yards.......... 10-20 = D. 

Ties—ordinary light wood.. 5-10 - i Dis 

Ordinary hardwood......... 10-15 = Ps 

Treated and protected...... 30 - bpp 


Nore: O. denotes obsolescence. D. denotes depreciation. 


The following rates are given by H. L. Gray, in ‘‘ Railway Age Gazette,” 
May 27, 1910 (pp. 1297-98, 1290), July 8, 1910 (p. 66). 
A fair average allowance for depreciation would be: 


Per Cent 
Of the cost of property subject to depreciation................... 54 
a ‘ ON eleCtuie TOLUS sence eee: © aes 64 
Che LM ek at . OU RULee b Lal Way Baca cist aici re ications 5 


The following table is used for the state of Washington: 
Annual Rate of. 


Depreciation 

% 
Ballasts ec! Meee. See EN as POISED APC A TRAC RRCR I 8 
PISS se AAR MERS BOS NCP ce ate crm etcaicastend Rraeretentor niger Skea a pene 15 
Railer (main track ite tae tiie iemtiitc tertteic ce ore crater ne 3 
Ha sTONIN GS watt, shaectck aiewe Pte me ate aoe es oles kent cham ns 5 
Progs and switches... ts. acrdon sete weiteetaisian sarctoies ee ens a 
Plank paving’. «irae hiveldsiaerc ss tiscee eed kes ake aperelccoce eSche 8 
Porack La yitig 0... ort ene, oor meme ore rR Tec) ores oe ae 5 
Mimber tunnel lining. .”,. ane seer sn etree as craic) ore oan crcl 8 


Combination bridges 
lowe: truss bridges... .. srsoe oi area eee tet ee 
Pilevand frame bridges ccc mets ease eeete eer Tae ee 
NVooden: culverts... <1). 6 oe Nia ce aie ORR ec eae 
Crossings and signs 


ee 
Mmoovon 
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Annual Rate of 
Depreciation 


SQ 


miences and cattle-suards ..:6..00...c0c0ce cece een sess wens 
Telephone and telegraph instruments...............2.004. 
+ TSS alsa Gl Bib qa oberclcrs mrs Os aN ce oe ae 5 aie 


VIO) LOPEHAG Ta Cone eet Fg Ree an) See a eR ae 


a 


BRO HANA, COOLS By P eyes eras hi ia eehe PACE orNe iis CI nee ete 
Taterlocking and signal apparatus. .« «gic ncs2--scs be sen 5 
DS bAS ONL DOATACUA eo... Apyeon ohare medan es aess ers goiuee hick eee 
MPICMIS ULSAN IKEUNCS wk cies bic nyse Poe ce ua nonce cis eee Dee 
SEAGER AOR SE POLIS ances. Sy chagst's ouieWe o RIAT tienes RISE wi Se enous 8 
BeeeaOu wer Cars, (BUCA). «acc finale aveec, oo) oe acde severe gsie wesc dc 
eAssOn eer CATS! (CLECULIC))|-...<:0/2:« aio y0, «acne oy cusalasevero,o.6.4.4 sp'evere lets 
BIOL GOALS (GLORTIN) betters ashe (ooo sd Hie ws ood ve nwleersvere 
Bor teeC ATs) (LOC ETEG) races Stat tieyecevek tb veyopantrh<Foers ame Coa Fonte 
CC AMIM OC ONO GLY OB Hi-1 Mots 1x. gig Kercieeon Wiese eon w Boa-o os ng ok as hele 


ss) 
ot 
i) 
Lar] 
~ 
i=} 
Q 
coal 
c 
oO 
= 
nD 
ot 
2 
of 
Ee 
io} 
i=} 
a 
_ 
OEE AWAWANORAWNWEN OD 0 
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es 
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° 
as 
5 
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8 
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® 
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o 
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In the Texas Midland valuation the life of rails was taken as 40 years. ® 

A study of the rail of the Texas Midland Railroad led to the conclusion that any rail 
in main-line track could be expected to have a total life of 40 years as new rail before becom- 
ing relay; that new rail laid in side tracks could be expected to have a life of 100 years before 
becoming scrap; and that relay rail would have a life of 60 years before becoming scrap.™ 


The following is quoted from Bulletin of the Investment Bankers Asso- 


ciation of America: 

Depreciation of Equipment.—The figures furnished by different roads as to the amount 
charged for depreciation of equipment show a wide variation, and in a great majority of 
cases, in our opinion, grossly inadequate. We are taking steps that we hope will result 
in improving this condition. (Vol. IV, p. 96.) 

Or agaih, accrued depreciation, which is provided for out of operating expenses, is an 
accumulative fund of which perhaps 90% is set aside for equipment. But suppose a 
road with $60,000,000 of equipment on the rails, $20,000,000 of equipmemt trusts outstand- 
ing, and accrued depreciation of $30,000,000 —there is no way at present of ascertaining 
whether the $30,000,000 has been applied only to the unpledged cars or not, or what spe- 
cific sum, if any, has been set aside for any particular series of rolling stock in which the 
banker may have had a selling interest. (Vol, II, No. 4, p. 38.) 

The private banking firms handling Equipments all insisted that some provision should 
be made to provide greater safety for the investor in this class of Security. During the 
last year a number of situations have come to notice where, when a road has got into 
financial difficulties, we have found that the equipment pledged under Equipment Trusts 
has become so depreciated in value as to seriously impair the Security of the Equipment 
Trust issued against it. When cars were lost or destroyed new equipment has not been 
added. New equipment has been bought through the issue of new Equipment Trusts instead 
of money being spent in keeping equipment already owned in proper repair, a more favor- 
able statement of net earnings resulting thereby. Even in an extreme case the actual 
maturing obligations have been bought in by the Railroad and kept alive instead of 
being retired and paid off. The fundamental theory of an Equipment Trust by which 


63 Interstate Commerce Commission Valuation Docket No. 2, p. 52. 
64 Thid., pp 82-83. 
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. the paying off of a portion of the Trust each year should take care of the depreciation © 
of said equipment, and the Security of the Trust maintained, has thus been violated. } 
RESERVOIRS.—Most authorities give the life of reservoirs as ranging | 
from 50 to 100 years. | 
The Uniform System of Accounts for Systems of Water Supply, Bureau | 
of the Census, gives the life of reservoirs, tunnels, and aqueducts as 100 years 
Leonard Metcalf gives 50 to 100 years; C. B. Burdick, 100 years; the’ 
California Railroad Commission, 100 years. 


‘RETAIL TRADE.—Ordinarily stock on hand is not supposed to depreciate; 
yet, while no formal allowance for depreciation thereon is permitted by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, there is a material shrinkage in inventory 
values which is reflected in the current income account as the result of price 
reductions made in order to enable’ merchants to dispose of merchandise 
which has become shopworn. 

R. H. Montgomery gives the shrinkages for retail and department stores, 
in “ Auditing, Theory and Practice’’ (1916, p. 622), as follows: 


Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 
and Shrinkage 
% 
NOW ElIty mera ates SST Dials ora b sterewlns, ote areal seine ate four eee eS .95 
vetetleolothin ghee. vaste socas nus wos GIS epehs viene Sie eee ease ee 1,16 
HISD U1 es eae Pek NORE ON 3 o. SNesicuafon:s ays ede ape eis ws’ Sew Ae AT 
MD epamtmienity StOretn, meets oi che MR. ot cn Me Tee eee 1.61 
FPOITRANG GOERS ONE aes Goes aS RISB, asta agen cnees encour ae 2.14 
Teale cond Greeti Cera Epa oxic. wai sabes a aes a cad ene ae 12 
SHOGE aes, SEES Sl AME cecaiia aah Bocuacrnn ad Staite attest iii 50 
Webiclossandmplements 4 8). x. Geta, cen, Stes tas taken ees .62 
ID ERY LOOT feds A Pa: RAROROEL SPOS A PEROT PL OY = Se RO yo MRE i Pes 
PANG WATG crit. cra oe eerie acs re oie ese tp a ON eee a ee ae BOL, f 
NV OG UR Deas ate Seren cree card So AC Eee oe Me Oe .06 
(NO COM aE PIS hc he Ae Se. sycyccn U hucit cai Ns ages cq ceetben Nene, tacucusoeee .76 


H. S. Tiffany, in his ‘‘ Digest of Depreciations”’ (pp. 13, 16, 17), gives the 
following: 


Annas, Rate of 


Depreciation 
% 
VS LOOUEs ca vras aia vtatia[s alte occa e eee Doan PST ee ee ee ene 123 
WV OOS SIO se ie A CR eC caloh casks Gkucmantr es Gensco tei ie erm 124 
PRO CEL SAR dee meena SEE eucpeiens be Fw: ptittedencaceciro ane tueuer ee 25 
Wioodentandcwallow: Wana atin oe dicieoiiers tieeadoue mike ances ere 10 
Qiieensware en: ae ees. eee hier Ge Wotan eset 5 


also the following (at page 18) for stocks in retail stores: 
Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 
% 
Boots and shoes (depreciate annually).................... 15 
Clothing (depreciatesy first year) a..8e erence acevo 20 
Clothing (depreciates second year)...............-...000- 30 
Dry goods" (depreciate! annually eae Serene peter teriele creel 15 


Groceries (depreciate annually).............. OO Py aoc 10 


s 
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Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 
Hardware (depreciates annually)..............0.0cecevues é 
Hats and caps (depreciate annually)...................... 20 
aces i(depreciate,annualliy’)s...c) aweoacece cusses 404 eken ee favhcnelerale 25 
INotionsi (depreciate-anmlially ies porte no) acevo ace tio awe ct 25 
Queensware (depreciates annually).............0..0-00000- 10 
Ribbons. (depreciate annually)... 2..<es odie moteteaeefecine be om 25 
moms (depreciate annals )é jesse eh Sealeae oaks otisn pee descc cde 5 
Straw goods (depreciate annually)...............2.0+0---- 50 
Woolen and willow ware (depreciate annually)............. 15 
Miscellaneous goods (depreciate annually)................. 20 


ROLLING STOCK.—Marwick, Mitchell & Co. gave 20 years as the life 
of cars, including all equipment in the appraisal of a large street railway 
system. 

In the Milwaukee 3-Cent Fare Case, Professor M. E. Cooley gave 12.5 
years, W. D. Pence gave 15 to 20 years, M. G. Starrett gave 16.7 years, as 
the life of cars, bodies, and trucks. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has accepted 15 years as the life 
of car bodies and equipment. 

B. J. Arnold, in four Chicago appraisals, stated the life of electrical equip- 
ment as 3.3 to 4 to 8.5 years. 

Stone and Webster, in a Chicago Traction Case gave the life of electrical 
equipment as 11.75 to 15 years. 

Henry Floy in the Third Avenue Case (New York) gave the life of trucks 


as 20 years. 
The Traction Valuation Commission, Chicago Consolidated Traction Co., 


gave life of trucks as 30 years. 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co. in the appraisal of a large street railway system . 


placed the life of utility equipment at 20 years. 
For additional data see ‘‘ Accountants’ Index’”’ (1920, pp. 583-88). 
SAW MILLS.—The English Inland Revenue allows the following per- 


centages on the reducing balance method: 
Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 
% 
Engines, boilers, and main shafting:..1....0.0... 0000 cece ee 5 
General saw-milling plant and machinery................. 7k 
Traction engines, tractors, motor cars, and haulage plant... 20 


R. H. Montgomery gives a general rate of 63%.* 

H. 8. Tiffany gives 34% to 44% for frame sawmills having steam power, | 
and 24% to 44% for those having water power. 

The Uniform Cost Sheet for Coal Mining Companies, Coal Age, Sept. 19, 
1918 (pp. 545-47), gives 10% on original cost for sawmills. 

SHIPBUILDING.—The following data are from the table of rates of depre- 
ciation recommended by the committee on depreciation of the Atlantic 
Coast Shipbuilders’ Association, Dec. 11, 1918, in its ‘‘Cost Accounting and 
Shipbuilding”’ (pp. 48-50): 

Recommended that the straight-line method of charging off depreciation be adopted. 
That the normal rates of depreciation be increased to cover overtime depreciation, this 


66 Income Tax Procedure, 1920, p. 724: 
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increase being at a rate of 614% of the normal rate for each hour of overtime; all time 
in excess of the standard eight-hour day being considered overtime, in this connection. 
This rate of increase corresponds to 100 % increase in normal rates when the plant is oper- 
ated for the full 24 hours. 


Life Annual 
GENERAL CLASSIFICATION in Rate 
Years  Depr. 
BuiILpINnGs: 
Stone, brick, concrete with or without steel frame and 
masonry curtain wall) buildines=*.- 42. Lilies se oe 30 34 
Steel with corrugated sheet iron or steel plate............ 20 5 
Steel or corrugated sheet iron with wood................ 15 63 
Roweraplant Duildingsm. (ap. shires sles cle cites ate lene te ae 20 5 
WVOOGSDULLGINGS Kp eec an sett. See ieae Ee ah. te 10 10 
Piers, bulkheads, wharves and docks..................+- 20 Ss 
Launching ways (fixed structure) wood.................-- 10 10 
SONCTOLCM <1 RI Ba: Ce BR Oy eee 134 74 
Water tanks and ‘steel’stackst):/5.5. 0.4.02. eee. see 15 63 
Drydocks, basin, masonry or concrete................-- 40 24 
PUNO Ceti aes oxciiap chiara av aire ee thal BS eelbyre. 0) 0! ave ai 6 al Rene, RO SL 25 4 
Concrete and brick bins, fences and miscellaneous concrete 
an dyprick SbrUCUURES so sts, sccrcles recs: « «0% Grats MESO 20 5 
Wood bins, fences, racks and other wood structures...... 5 20 


Power MAcHINERY: 
Electric generators, switchboards, and power house 
equipment: boilers and boiler house equipment, including 
economizers feed water heaters, injectors, stacks, uptakes, 


OCR eterna haveny coh aeccere) Biebese see ares GURL eee eee ee 15 63 
invines cas and ole. Sees. . Rese. eRe 112 84 
Engines, steam, including pile drivers, hoisting engines, 

compressors, air pumps, vacuum pumps, etc........... 10 10 
Pumps, water supply, feed water, fire, etc............... 18 54 
Electric motors and controllers.....0..0bs0.0. 86. 0a. 112 84 
@oaltandiash convey Ord: . dtivwe.all . takiled. keen asltlo~ 20 5 

SHop MAcHINERY: 
Hydraulic forging presses, bending presses and fluid 

COTMOROABOLS erect Sere, Siig) Boece tess NOMI I Re 30 33 
Hammers steam drop Or helvew. o:.ccsek meetin meen wees 10 10 
Machine tools, lathes, slotters, planers, boring mills, 

drilling, boring and milling machines................. 15 63 
Miscellaneous shop machinery and equipment, including 

emall’scales; Spare: DATUS, fObG;... «, cise Seisiie ace oaxe icueteue ead ou 5 20 
Woodworking machinery aN US AC AGM SR Cea Mapa ake core ok 20 5 
Snr ell atOOls, Ge eka Nees Ae ksh red iss cca nie ahaa Sie catia oe 10 10 

CRANES, ELEVATORS, ETC.: 
Cranes, electric, hydraulic, steam and hand power, jib and 

davit; hand, electric or air hoists, derricks, lifting mag- 

nets-and charginevmachines en samen eats cote ae 15 63 
Locomotive cranes, steam and electric.................. 10 10 
Blevators... 2) sae Ree Dect cae HOSE ds ott 20 5 

@ranewa ysis toe ee 25 4 
Portable pneumatic, electric and hydraulic tools; portable, 
hand, electric, hydraulic or pneumatic hoists and lifting 

devices?/small jib cranes. otra bee le eee eee 3 333 
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Life Annual 


GENERAL CLASSIFICATION in Rate 
Years Depr. 
% 


FURNACES AND FORGEs: 
Heating, treating and annealing furnaces, brass foundry 


melting furnaces, oil furnaces, etc..................... 10 10 
Blast furnaces, stacks and stoves, soaking pits, open 

hearth and crucible melting furnaces, cupolas, etc..... 25 4 
Hormers:and drop forgeidies .e5.4-1 82 oe eee a 20 


OTHER EQUIPMENT: 
Railroad tracks, including rails, ties, ballast, excavation, 


grading, etc..... mm N KWAN dade RAE evsticers eect ase tusyontntacneuriee 22 44 
pPrestlea sSteOk.. 4a. wattptc.. oR rte oe ke sce oe ee 25 4 
WOOGIE oS 5.6 ce ate ea imorree cit roe ote ns cd one Coke 15 63 
iBridgerand retaining walls. sais.p ee ce hank. oe tile 33% 3 
IVE ATINIO SE AIL W AVS). 2. Stags ee ohato Me Hisge: «2 a ieoldoanecel agenecafeow 6: ol less 30 34 
iPire’systems: ang appara busendy.- «eer tier eiveleeheenereve 5 20 


Piping and wiring; piping for steam and exhaust, air, oil, 
gas and water lines, pneumatic and hydraulic transmis- 
sion, electric light and power systems, wiring, feeder 


and other outside wiring, including poles.............. 162 6 
Heating and ventilating systems, drying apparatus...... 20 5 
Sanitary and water supply systems, sewers and drainage 

FNYs ie) © OTTER RS DxcROR RU RORDNO RAE us CP) Seances, ame Aimer & aie Rna 25 4 
Floating equipment, barges, boats, scows, motor-boats.... 5 20 
Portable launching way 6p aa. 5 << dcce ates bere os.o he wee ne 5 20 
PlOAuUINS ALY COCKS. os rece mene ee a eee Oe ae ear tte 20 5 
Stable*and garage equipment..%:.o.fs)c..56 ob soe a cide «> 3 334 
Motor. trucks and automobiles: . J... s24. 22. 2s weds He ee 5 334 
Locomotives, steam and electric...........2...00ceseee08 15 62 
Cars used by transportation department................ 10 10 
DcAles LATeOr. tees eee ore oe ee ae ee Ee ea teresa tas 10 10 
Wiaternpiritier. sick iyi Mere 3.50 do's sie eto uid onesv ak ahs evade witd 15 2 
iIRicllingatanks sete... Beek to sacs lc) odes sye ots on ons ole leald 3 334 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES: 
Office equipment, shop, yard, store and tool room fixtures, 
typewriters, adding machines, etc., lockers, wardrobes, 


SHIPS.—The Federal Income Tax Department of Australia has allowed 
the following rates, reducing balance method. Repairs are allowed in 


addition. 
Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 
SETS ese as eee es aie weema iain: SET ML SRS) REMI WRN So UT oad tel chats ald 


AUT OTs, . esa rat eo shia te gE PRNT GR DR he ea eh aN lab 


Ca ee Te ORNs TIEN TONG T ENS SREY. VER dS. sheotualan dial ontbeg 1 
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J. D. S. Bogle gives the average life of steamers as about 20 years, and 


| 


considers 6% to 7% a fair rate of depreciation. 

The following rates are provided by large companies: 

P. and O. Co. writes off 5%; also carries sums to suspense account. 

Houlder, Ltd., under trust deed must provide 5%. 

Cunard Line provides nearly 5%. 

Royal Mail S. P. Coy provides slightly more than 5%. 

The Hamburg-American Co., during the period 1903-1913, allowed on 
an average of $4.11 per ton per annum for depreciation. For the same 


80 


Depreciation -Per Cent 


Life tn Years 


Form 9. Chart showing Rate of Depreciation of Vessels on the Great Lakes 
and Tidewater 


period the International Mercantile Marine Co. made the inadequate average 
allowance of $2.35 per ton.* 


The Royal Mail Packet Co. in 1914 allowed slightly more than 5% on 
first cost. 

The White Star Line in 1914 allowed 4% on original first cost and better- 
ments, a comparatively low allowance. 

The diagram in Form 9, reproduced from Gillette and Dana’s ‘‘ Handbook 
of Mechanical and Electrical Cost Data,’’ shows the life and manner of depre- 
ciation of vessels on the Great Lakes and tidewater. 

The English Inland Revenue allows as maximum rates 4% on the prime 
cost of steamships, and 3% on the prime cost of sailing vessels. With regard 


66H, A. Saliers, in Journal of Political Economy, Vol, XXIII, p. 917. 
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to ships bought second hand at prices in excess of the written-down value 
at the date of purchase, the following arrangements have been made: 

(a) The allowance is made on the actual cost price of the ship to the owner 
for the time being without regard to the prime cost to a previous owner. 

(b) The rate of depreciation allowable is calculated by reference to the 
reasonable expectation of the life of the ship at the date of purchase from the 
previous owner. 

During the war the United States Shipping Board allowed 10% for depre- 
ciation on an inflated valuation of commandeered vessels of approximately 
$175 per ton, which was more than twice their original cost. 

At a conference of the president of the Ship Owners’ Association of the 
Pacific Coast, professional accountants representing that association, and 
officials of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, it was agreed that the proper 
annual rate for steam schooners engaged in the coastwise lumber trade 
is 5%, based upon an expected life of 20 years.” 


STEAM PLANTS.—The following is from Nicholson and Rohrbach’s 


“Cost Accounting”’ 
Annual Rate of 


Depreciation 

Stream PLant EQUIPMENT: % 

Steam power plant, including boilers and piping.......... 6 

HS OMLOES He at wee nea he ashe nC sot an sete oe ett Ue 5 

Boilers—including boiler house equipment, such as econo- 

mizers, feed water heaters, injectors, damper regulators, 
etc. (does not include feed water pumps).............. 54 

Water DUnLyINg plalthe ae seat irae es | ee 54 

FEV SI OB cas crises Mavcko ed ales one Mette me era 5 

Steam urbines eee 2A AP) LO PER aes SNe 5 

WOMACT BOTS OS TRIN TR. A ee TORS RE 6 

TI A Ms Ae al eas, Ae, A RY Bk ee 74 

SUPETNCALCTGisi sariic cee adie Se eek cc At os pee ee 5 

Stokkens=shxed\ parts’, i219). a: ha) Sree eee 5 

Stokers=-moving partes: 9.00. olkamers M28. MIMO A 20 

TELEPHONE COMPANIES.—The following is from Barker’s ‘‘ Public 
Utility Rates” (1917, p. 369): 

Life in 
TELEPHONE UTILITIES Years Authority Cause 

Ie. ee ts Ue adds 40 Chicago Tel. Com. oO. 
Cables: 

Lead-covered serial . 66. at lee corners 12 Wisconsin R. R. Com. D. & O. 

Lead-covered under-ground......... 20 oS i a OD: 
Central exchange equipment,......... 10 és ps a Onda: 
GNU Oe Te eT ee ate th eee, 50 Chicago Tel. Com. O. 
GTOSSLATINS) cele Haske Misi is1s idee, Seta! tancsts 8-12 Wisconsin R. R. Com. D. 
Furniture and tools: ..6. 500 .c0080. das 7 So ad ef D. 
Roles, wood IMearthi so cac0 eters wie 12-15 fe ? D. 
Power plant.. P cee 8 o 3 2 D. & O. 
Private-branch exchange: equipment... 8 Chicago Tel. Com. D. & O. 
Substations (subscribers’)............. 10 Wisconsin R. R. Com. D. & O. 
Wire: 

(CropaseS ee eas 5 OR pen Prone eee 40 Chicago Tel. Com. Oo. 

Copper, IMUCIIOF saregutt eerie en 30 2 - ° Oo. 

Galvanized iron; nen. 7222.7. 8-15 Wisconsin R. R. Com. D. & O. 


67 @oriimittee on Appeals and Review Memorandum 279, 42-20-1245, 
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A ~ r | 
Note that in some cases obsolescence is the controlling factor in the above | 


table. | 


The following is from Telephony, Apr. 1, 1911 (pp. 401-3), estimated | 
depreciation, schedule on an illustrative telephone plant: ; 


Annual Rate oi i 
Depreciation 


CEYSN os a ee eee Be ee ne eet a eee Pos sae e 
Oable, messenger, hangers, ADO WOUC. sosponrcrer ers <1 deteya =eedeelees 
CHIC OTD TT Ee ARs Se Se ee ey ee eRe 
Cross arms, hardware, insulators, pins, etc 
ines Wwine CODDET ning <tc ok herein Tee Ay. cel hohe sek ewe 
Drop wire and fastenings 
Mareniore wire an Cd MOUS: ccc sue ceca ek ae + We woe. re oe 
Telephones and equipment 
P. B. X. switchboards 
Simic DORRUS ea ta Me Rene So ge MEA: © Sn eaten 
Terminals, racks and machines 
Batteries 


WAIN HWA st 


WwW ONNIN ® 0 


For additional references and a very complete digest of public utility 
cases the reader should consult the ‘‘ Accountants’ Index’”’ (pp. 622-634). 
The following may be noted: 

In a Massachusetts telephone appraisal for rate purposes in 1909, 7.3% 
on the value of the property, exclusive of land, general supplies, and working 
capital (net current assets and cash on hand) was figured as the average | 
yearly reconstruction cost.§8 

In an Oklahoma Telephone Rate Case in 1911, 7% on the reproduction | 
value of physical property was regarded as a fair and suffcient allowance 
for depreciation.*® 

In a Louisville, Ky., Rate Case in 1911, 7% on the depreciated property 
was allowed, on the theory ‘‘that the average life of the combined elements 
which make up the plant is about fourteen years.” 

The California Commission allowed 5.5%, but the base was not certain, 
probably original cost.7° 

The Canada Board of Railway Commissioners allowed 6.77% on the book 
value of depreciable property in 1914. 


In a Nebraska Telephone Case in 1914, $5.51 per subscriber’s station was 
allowed.7! 


In an Oklahoma rate case, 10 years was accepted as the life for inside 
equipment. 


TURBINES.—The following is from Grunsky, ‘‘ Valuation, Depreciation 
and the Rate Base” (p. 286): 


68 R. H. Whitten, Vol. I, p. 433. 

69 Tbid., p. 434. 

70R. H. Whitten, Vol. II, pp. 1189-90 
11 Ibid., p. 1196. 
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Life in 
Years 


15 


20 


20 


30 


15 


20 


20 


30 


20 
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Authority 


St. Louis Public Service Commission. 
Case of Union Electric Light & 
Power Co. 

Wisconsin Railroad Commission. - 
Quoted by Henry Floy and in pub- 
lished reports. 

Robt. Hammond. Journal of the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
England, Apr. 25, 1907. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Figures 
used inrate hearings before Mas- 
ter in Chancery, San Francisco, 
1913-14. 

Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 
Quoted by Henry Floy and in pub- 
lished reports. 

H. A. Foster. ‘Engineering Valua- 
tion of Public Utilities and Fac- 
tories,’ Van Nostrand, 1912. 

H. A. Foster. ‘Engineering Valua- 
tion of Public Utilities and Fac- 
tories,’ Van Nostrand, 1912. 

Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Lighting Co., in Milwaukee 3-Cent 
Fare Case, Aug., 1912. 

St. Louis Public Service Commission. 
Case of Union Electric Light & 
Power Co. 

Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 
Quoted by Henry Floy and in pub- 
lished reports. 

Robt. Hammond. Journal of the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
England, Apr. 25, 1907. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Figures 
used in rate hearings before Master 
in Chancery, San _ Francisco, 
1913-14. 

Stone & Webster. Figures for Chi- 
cago Union Traction Co. Case. 


WATER WORKS.—The following is from Barker’s ‘‘ Public Utility Rates”: 


Life in 


Water Works 
Buildings: 


MVEA ONLY: cnc artes ecseie noe ary aiiteuetsle 
WVIGOC=IFAINE jin: sussesie ne eiye mvc 


Boilers: 


PRI <b UG. easuceeenaysitieana sttedncestn aiatere exe 
WW ateratil Gites. ction cern ianueraleue (otvere 
BIUEOPADCUS. te, stem cle sunvcnatuetianhnie ale 
1S AZORES OY T: COM GaS eat paenceceiCo noo 


Years Authority Cause 
... 40-50 L. Metcalf Oz. 
... 20-50 D.: 
... 12-16 D. 
..», 20-30 Wisconsin R. R. Com. iD; 
ei tt) sy 7s nS oO. 
40-50 L, Metcalf D. 
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Life in 
Water WorkKS Years Authority Cause — 

Mains: 

Large cast-iron (é-in. and over)...... 20-40 L. Metcalf oO. 

Small cast-iron (4-in. and under).... 50-75 is oO. 

Seco eee eens ae tt leis ercle mute 15-50 +f 1 Be 

WOO GER enacts van nts, Caries Sees 30-50 Wisconsin R. R. Com. D. 
NRCCerSracicay dh: <)-kicree eek ns, 2 ke ee 20-30 Be Metcalf D. 
Pumps and) engines’, /w-.044 «enh os-are 20-30 D. 

1 DISS) CS ER eect eens enn re oe 20-25 Wi isconsin R. CR. Com. D. 

GUthol See Oe EER Cee Cee < See 20-30 a D3 
Cranivand Hy-wheel. oo0. a... se eee es 30-40 Ks = sc O. & D. 

Wentrmugal Meret, 0 ae ca menor 20-30 a i ae SB 
BRESCEVOITS ; GAG tts ste shits Phe ee ek oe 50-100 as = - 

’ L. Metcalf O. 

Standpipesstiveais)! Peis a A as 30-50 * D. 
Service pipes, lead. ...............-.. 50-100 Wisconsin R. R. Com. D. & O. 

Galvanized iron or steel............ 30-50 5 MS ~ iD: 
Suctions and intakes................. 30-50 = e =e O. & D. 
VIBDINK3 Sic ‘eve yn ah RS OREN COOLIO 40-50 L. Metcalf D. 
Wells; driven or'drilled)’............5% 50-75 Wisconsin R. R. Com. D. 

@pentand lines’... .... 0. sv weaves 75-100 


Nore: D. denotes depreciation. O. denotes obsolescence. 


The following is quoted from Uniform Accounts for Systems of Water 
Supply, Bureau of the Census: 


Until further study and experience or a series of inspections and appraisals at fixed 
intervals furnish more accurate data, the average life of the various parts of the fixed prop- 
erties of a water-supply enterprise may be assumed to be approximately as follows: For 
horses, carriages, automobiles, and laboratory apparatus and appliances, 10 years; water 
meters, service pipes, office furniture, and general operating equipment, 15 years; boilers, 
steam pipes, and filtration equipment, 20 years; engines, pumping machinery, and wood 
pipes, 25 years; masonry of filtration plant, cribs, iron water pipes, intakes and connections, 
fire hydrants, standpipes, and buildings, 50 years; reservoirs, tunnels, and aqueducts, 
100 years; and for the water-supply system as a whole, 50 years. All these approximations 
are subject to modification by reason of any unusual conditions which may shorten or pro- 
long the life estimated above. 


In the Des Moines, Iowa, Water Rate Case, in 1910, an allowance of about 
1% on the estimated present value of physical property subject to deprecia- 
tion was granted.72 

In the San Francisco Water Rate Case, in 1911, the district judge said: 

I find the annual depreciation of this plant to be 1 per cent. per annum for cast iron 


pipe, 2 per cent. for wrought iron pipe, 2.5 per cent. for pump engines, flumes and wooden 
structures, and 5 per cent. for boilers. 


In Wisconsin, in 1912, 0.8% was allowed on reproduction cost new.73 


722 R. H. Whitten, Vol. I, p. 428. 
73 R,. H. Whitten, Vol. II, p. 1203. 
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SECTION 12 


GOOD-WILL 


DEFINITION.—‘' Good-will, in its commercial sense, is the present value » 
of the right to receive expected future super-profits, the term ‘super-profits’ 
meaning the amount by which future revenue, increase, or advantage, to be: 
received, is expected to exceed any and all economic expenditure incidental | 
to its production.’’! 

Leake’s definition is sufficiently comprehensive to include all elements) 
usually regarded as creating good-will. Chief among these are: good name,, 
reputation, business connections, custom, individuality, and locality. No» 
present value in good-will exists unless expected future revenue exceeds cost | 
of producing it (including current expenses, depreciation, cost of management, , 
and interest on capital). The interest rate to adopt depends on what rate? 
is necessary to attract capital to the undertaking in question. Having regard! 
to risk involved, rate of return on investments varies from, say, 43% where 
element of risk is negligible to, say, 7%, where risk incident to ordinary 
industrial undertakings is present. Before a good-will value can be said to) 
exist it must be shown that expected future yearly profits will exceed normal! 
hire of invested capital in industry in question, because this normal hire can} 
be obtained by capital at any time without payment of a premium. Payment} 
for good-will is equivalent to payment of a premium. ; 

Definition Illustrated.—Since good-will is present value of expected future }| 
super-profits, it is the present value of an ordinary annuity equal to the annual |! 


Ist Yr. 2nd Yr... rd. Yr. . 4th Yr: .. Int. be Wetals 


Present value of $1 annual instal- 


THOT tS Laden tech et MG $0.952 $0.907 $0.863 $0.823 $3.55 5} 
OnenyrsintroWsn cad eneu Ae mess 047 045 043 041 176 | 
TEENY Rote Meee re ear ne ec ore $1.00 $ .952 $ .906 $ .864 

ONSTYTNING. Oem trem ss siecslsreidie ies se -048 .045 -043 .136 

OTE YT is ate MO eR MRR $1.000 $ .951 § .907 

Onewanints 5 oes eee .048 .045 093 

SEO VTS ante, s0ivs! sais. Oe $1.00 $.952 

ney wre DG. 5\0G c ereenen 048 -048 .45 5 
A DEY Bi jo.c 2 iis «04-4 $1.000 $4.00 )| 


1P. D, Leake, Good-Will: Its Nature and How to Value It, p. 4. 
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share of future super-profits. The present value is less than the sum of the 
future yearly amounts of such annuity. This difference is due to the fact 
that $1 due a year hence is less than $1 due now, because if money is worth 
5%, $1 due now will be worth $1.05 a year hence. Taking interest at 5%, the 
present value of an annuity of $1 for 4 years is $3.55. This value is secured 
by adding together a number of units each representing the present value 
of a future year’s annuity, as shown in preceding table. 

The sum of the present values, $3.55, plus the sum of interest, $0.45, 
amounts to $4, the sum of the four annuity instalments. The present worth 
of each instalment is less than the preceding one, because the time elapsing 
is one year longer in each case, thus allowing more compound interest to be 
earned. 

The vendor of good-will receives its present worth plus the power to earn 
interest on the money thus received. This is shown in the following table, 
assuming that the good-will paid for is the present worth of an annuity of 
$1 for four years. 


Ist Yr. -2nd Yr. 3rd Yr. 4th Yr.,, Total. 


Present value paid to vendor............... $0.952 $0.907 $0.863 $0.823 $3.55 
Interest at 5% which vendor can earn on 

amount of each unit between present date 

and date when each $1 he sells is receivable. 0.048 0.093 _0.1386 0.177 0.45 


$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $4.00 


NATURE OF GOOD-WILL.— Value of good-will is the present value of an 
annuity equal to an annual share of future super-profits. In fixing a selling 
price the vendor cannot expect to obtain the present worth of total future 
super-profits, because he must leave enough to induce another to purchase 
them. Probably one-half is as much as he should expect to secure. More- 
over, he should receive, not the full amount of his share, but only its present 
value. 

Good-will is temporary in character because of the temporary character 
of super-profits. Super-profits are temporary because of the effects of com- 
petition, which ultimately reduces earnings to a rate of profit equal to the 
normal rate of interest on invested capital, with due regard to the character 
of the risk. Super-profits, upon which good-will is based, should be regarded, 
not as a perpetuity, but as an annuity extending for a limited although 
unknown term of years. 

WHAT GOOD-WILL COMPRISES.—Good-will includes a wider range 
of elements than was formerly assigned to it. Chief among these additional 
elements are: 

1. Right to carry on manufacture, trade, and commerce; to enjoy 
benefits of current contracts including leases; and to use of trade- 
marks and trade-names. 

2. Monopoly rights. 

3. Copyrights. 

4, Patents. 

With the exception of the right to exercise monopoly, all of these values 

originate in personal skill and ability. 
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Good-will arises not cnly out of past work of business managers, but also } 
out of past work of men engaged in pursuits in no way related to management. 
Past work of an inventor gives rise to good-will in the form of patent rights. | 
Past work of an author gives rise to good-will in the form of copyrights. } 


Valuation of Good-Will \ 


GENERAL REMARKS.—Valuation of good-will involves determination oF i 
the present value of an enterprise’s excess earning power. Elements are ' 
sometimes included in good-will which are not related to it in any way; alsc 5 
there is sometimes a failure to recognize good-will where it exists. This ic) 
due to the tendency to regard good-will as the capitalization of excess earnings. - 
This tendency has increased in the face of the court definitions to the effect 
that good-will is to be identified with location, reputation, commercial stand- - 
ing, and soon. Itis not possible to reconcile the definitions with the method | 
commonly accepted by the court, which measures the value of good-will by’ 
some multiple of the excess of average annual profits for a period of past: 
years in excess of interest on invested capital plus cost of management. The» 
factors usually mentioned in the definitions do, however, usually tend to 
create the excess earning power which in practice is made the basis of its 
valuation. 


WHERE VALUATIONS REQUIRED.—Good-will valuations may be: 
required under the following circumstances: 


1. Upon the purchase of an enterprise by another concern or when a 
merger takes place. 

2. Upon the incorporation of an enterprise. 

8. Upon the admission of a partner to a partnership. 

4. Upon the dissolution of a partnership, resulting from the death of a | 
partner, the voluntary retirement of a partner, or the bankruptcy | 
of a partner. 

5. As a matter of routine policy. 

6. Upon the purchase of a professional practice. 


EXCESS EARNING VALUATION BASIS.—Since it has become the almost 
universal rule to value good-will on basis of earning in excess of interest on 
investment and a fair allowance for managerial services, the four following 
factors must be considered: 


1. Value of net assets of business as a going concern. 

2. Earning power of business. 

3. The rate of interest to allow as a return on net investments. 
4. The number of years’ purchase of profits to take. 


1, 2. To determine net investment it is necessary to arrive at a mutual 
agreement or else secure an expert appraisal of the fixed assets and a valuation 
by accountants of current and working assets. It may be necessary to make 
certain adjustments in the balance sheet items. Thus, if leases have not been 
carried at any figure, they should be given a figure and brought into the 
balance sheet. A revaluation of timber lands or of mineral rights may be 
desirable if these have increased from a low valuation to one based on surveys 
and estimates by engineers. Various changes may be necessary to allow for 
amortization or depreciation. Present, not past, conditions with respect to 
depletion, depreciation, and amortization must be considered, because it is 
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under these conditions that the future income of the business will be con- 
sidered. If extraneous items are found among the assets they should be 
earfully considered. If a reserve fund exists which produces an income lower 
than normal rate of profit, this should be excluded in considering both princi- 
pal and income. But if investments yield a return equivalent to ordinary 
commercal return upon capital, it is not necessary to eliminate them. Cau- 
tion should be exercised in eliminating assets which represent a dead expense 
because ownership of them frequently contributes indirectly to the profits 
of a business. 

In manufacturing it is sometimes advisable to construct facilities of sufficient 
capacity to meet growth in demand which will extend over a period of 5 years 
or more. Before doing this a reasonable estimate of increased volume of 
business must be secured. In valuing good-will, cost of maintenance, over- 
head, and insurance of temporarily unused facilities should not be charged 
against profits, nor should interest on excess capital invested be deducted in 
arriving at excess profits upon which valuation of good-will is based. Instead, 
valuation should be made upon basis of facilities employed. 

3. Proper rate of return on investment is normal rate at which capital 
can be secured for the enterprise in question at date of good-will valuation. 
This varies with nature of business, kind of assets involved, and ratio of 
earnings to assets. There are certain limits within which capital can be 
raised by sale of bonds. Likewise there are certain limits within which 
preferred stock can be sold. These limits vary at different times, being 
affected by the conditions of the money and the investment market. If 
capital can be secured for industrial purposes by issuing 7% preferred stock to 
amount of the tangible assets, provided the dividend has been earned on an 
average of at least 4 times over a series of years, 7% is the rate to charge on 
tangible assets in valuing good-will. Again, if a 5% bond could be sold 
equal in amount to 40% of tangible assets, a 6% preferred stock for another 
40% of tangible assets, and if common stock paying 10% were issued for the 
balance of tangible assets and good-will, then the average rate of 64% would 
be a proper rate to use, provided certain ratios of earnings to interest charges 
and good-will could be shown. 

For valuing good-will the legal rate should not be regarded as the normal 
rate, although in a number of New York decisions 6% was adopted. 

The Treasury Department has advocated a rate of 10%. In stable busi- 
ness this is reduced to 8% or 9%. 

4. The number of years’ purchase of profits to take is the least settled 
point in good-will valuation. Its determination is partly a matter of judg- 
ment. The transferability of the good-will must be considered. Some kinds 
of good-will are personal, attaching to the individuals who create them. 
Others are readily transferrable to a vendee. Again, some good-will is 
institutional, as distinguished from that attaching to a single product. Good- 
will attaching to the name of Heinz is institutional because it helps the sale 
of any product coming under that name. Good-will attached to the name of 
a particular product, as Danderine or Cascarets is not institutional and has 
a more limited application. Institutional good-will should be valued at a 
greater.number of years’ purchase than good-will which rests upon a single 
brand of goods. 

If good-will is nation-wide or world-wide it should be valued upon a greater 
number of years’ purchase than if it is of only local extent. Good-will of a 
chain store should be valued on the basis of a higher multiple of average 
profits than should good-will of one large store with a more limited market. 
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Tending to create a higher purchase of good-will are: wide distribution ind 
proportion to volume of product; wide variety of products sold under an) 
institutional name; staple products in general demand by buying public, i 
increasing volume af business. The last factor may be considered in applyins¥ 
the usual formula, or it may be considered as an independent factor. Possi+ 
bility of adverse legislation may be a factor. | 

In fixing an allowance for managerial services, give consideration to char-4 
acter of business, i.e., whether staple or otherwise; to kind of training a 
of manager; and to usual standard of compensation for services éstablishec 
in similar lines of business. 

It is sometimes necessary to make certain variations from the result = 
shown in profit and loss accounts when determining net profits, with a view¥ 
to ascertaining a certain number of years’ purchase price. 

At formation of the International Harvester Co. the good-will of thed 
merging concerns was fixed by adding to the sum of profits of the two pre- 
ceding years an additional 10% thereof. This method is fairly commor: 
among manufacturers. But in ascertaining net profits certain classes of incomes 
and expenditure were not included, among these being interest on accountss, 
and bills receivable, on certain accounts payable, and also cost of collectings 
receivables. Depreciation was not deducted in determining value of good- 
will. Consequently, profits figure employed in placing a valuation on good~ 
will was larger than that shown in Profit and Loss account. i 

The courts generally have not approved valuations based on more than 
5 years’ purchase, although in New York the Appellate Court in Von Au v. |} 
Magenheimer,? permitted a multiple of 6 years’ purchase; while in valuings 
the good-will of Tiffany & Co. a multiple of 10 was approved.’ This is theq 
maximum multiple permitted by the court. The court recognized, however,'} 
that in most American cases a period ranging from 2 to 6 years is adopted, i 
the number being dependent upon the nature of business, length of time it hass) 
been established at a given place, and extent to which it is known to the publie.:| 
The tendency to go beyond the 5-year rule is justified by the increasing# 
stability of forms of industrial organization and to improvement made in} 
training executives. The accompanying chart reproduced from System 
Jan., 1912, shows multiples employed in estimating good-will of vaio eee 
enterprises. 

It is not desirable to employ as high a multiple against excess earning power 
when excess earnings are large, as when comparatively small; and it may) 
be desirable to use different rates for different parts of such excess earnings. 


Suppose Company A has earnings of $10,000 in excess of a normal return) 
of 7% onits net worth. If it is desirable to multiply such excess of $10,000/ 
by 5 to determine value of good-will, or, as technically known, 5 years’. 
purchase price of excess profits, then were average earnings $20,000 ina 
of $10,000 it would not be desirable to multiply the total $20,000 by 5, but 

to multiply first $10,000 by 5 and remaining $10,000 by, say, 3, thus securin 

a figure of $80,000, instead of $100,000, for good-will. Each additional 
block of excess earnings should be taken at a still lower rate. In general 
terms, the greater the surplus earnings as related to normal gpl the 
lower should be the rate by which they should be multiplied. 


VALUATION ILLUSTRATED—SALE OF PARTNER’S INTEREST.—} 
The following illustration of valuation of good-will in case of sale of one part-} 


2126 App. Div. 257. 
3 Matter of Moore, 97 N. Y. 238 (1916). 
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PATENT RIGHTS 


ANNUAL 
EARNINGS 


Some of the factors that enter into a computation of the “good-will” of a business. 
For obvious reasons these factors vary greatly in importance, dependent upon the peculiar 
conditions that affect the business that enters into the transaction. 


MULTIPLES BY WHICH GOOD-WILL HAS BEEN ESTIMATED BASED ON EARNINGS 
Batis Pktis Bi 

oar ee Py 
U | Estimate of 

Oe Wire ed | 


Practice 


for Manufacturing 
Business 


For Wholesale or Re- 
tail Trading Business 


for Quasi Monopo 
or Similar eacnte 


The first rule in computing “good-will” is to determine the net earnings of a business, 
from which sum is deducted the interest on capital actually employed and the value of 
the owner’s services. The result, multiplied ordinarily by two but sometimes by many 
times that amount, has been accepted as the value of the ‘‘ good-will.” 

WNorre.—The above charts are reproduced by permission from System for January, 1912. 
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ner’s interest in professional practice to another partner shows Perey 
of principles involved. i} 

Assume that after allowing for interest on capital at the rate of 6%, but 
before allowing any sum for partners’ services, average annual profits ard 
$20,000. There are two equal partners, one of whom is to retire and will sell 
his share to the other partner. It is agreed to deduct $3,000 each per annura 
for personal services of partners. This leaves $20,000 — $6,000, or $14,000! 
as super-profits. One-half of this, or $7,000, belongs to the outgoing partners) 
He cannot expect, however, to receive $7,000 for it, otherwise there woul® 
be no inducement for the other partner to buy it. Probably he will be 
satisfied with } of it, or $3,500. It is now necessary to secure present wort 
of this super-profit. This depends upon the number of years the super 
profit may reasonably be expected :to continue as the result of past work 
and of the influence of the retiring partner. Suppose 10 years is agreed upon. 
The present value of an annuity of $1 for 10 years is $8.1109; therefore, presen 
value of an annuity of $3,500 for 10 years is 3,500 X 8.1109 = $28,388.15) 
which, according to assumptions made, is price retiring partner should receives) 
for his share of good-will. This is not quite three times former annual profitsy) 
of the retiring partner. 


VALUATION ILLUSTRATED—SALE OF FIRM’S BUSINESS,.—Thes 
following illustrates method of using the year’s purchase plan of valuingy’ 
good-will in case of purchase of business and good-will of a firm by a corpo 
ration. 

Company Y agrees to purchase business and good-will of X firm, thes 
good-will to be determined on the basis of 4 years’ purchase of average# 
profits for past 10 years in excess of a normal rate of 7% on net worth of firm. } 
Net worth of the firm is $200,000, and average annual profits for 10-year 
period are $27,000. From $27,000 deduct 7% of $200,000, or $14,000,)} 
leaving average excess of profits above normal at $13,000. This multiplied} 
by 4 gives 4 years’ purchase, or $52,0@0, as value of good-will. | 


FEDERAL VALUATION OF GOOD-WILL.—The problem of good-will] 
valuation arises in connection with federal taxation of income. Treasury, 
regulations not inconsistent with the laws have the force of laws. Its various: 
informal rulings, however, are usually regarded as being merely statements of { 
temporary positions. The Committee on Appeals and Review says 4 

At the outset, the Committee desires it to be understood that in using the term “good 
will” it intends the term to be given not merely the narrow and technical meaning which 
has been attached to it in numerous court decisions, but to include as well the intangible: 
value which always attaches to a more than usually profitable enterprise by reason of its: 
proven earning capacity. 

The Treasury throws the burden of proof of fair market value of good-will! 
as at Mar. 1, 1913, on the taxpayer. 

Three methods of checking soundness of taxpayers’ methods of valuing: 
good-will have been provided by the Committee on Appeals and Review, as: 
follows:> 


The Committee has considered the question of providing some practical formula for 
determining value as of March Ist, 1913, or of any other date which might be considered 
as applying to intangible assets, but finds itself unable to lay down any specific rule which 
would be applicable in all cases and under all circumstances. Where there is no estab- 
lished market to serve as a guide the question of value, even of tangible assets, is one 
largely of judgment and opinion, and the same thing is even more true of intangible assets 


4 Cumulative bulletin No. 3, July—Dec. 1920, p. 47 (A. R. R. 252). 
5A, R, M. 34, Cumulative Bulletin No, 2, p. 31. 
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such as good will, trade-marks, trade brands, etc. However, there are several methods 
of reaching a conclusion as to the value of intangibles which the Committee suggests 
may be utilized broadly in passing upon questions of valuation, not to be regarded as 
controlling, howeve , if better evidence is presented in any specific case. 

Where deduction 1s claimed for obsolescence or loss of good will or trade-marks, the 
burden of proof is primarily upon the taxpayer to show the value of such good will or 
trade-marks on March 1, 1913. Of course, if good will or trade marks have been acquired 
for cash or other valuable considerations subsequent to March Ist, 1913, the measure 
of loss will be determined by the amount of cash or value of other considerations paid 
therefor, and no deduction will be allowed for the value of good will or trade-marks 
built up by the taxpayer since March 1, 1913. The following suggestions are made, there- 
fore, merely as suggestions for checks upon the soundness and validity of the taxpayers’ 
claim. No obsolescence or loss with respect to good will should be allowed except in 
ease of actual disposition of the asset or abandonment of the business. 

In the first place, it is recognized that in numerous instances it has been the practice 
of distillers and wholesale liquor dealers to put out under well known and popular brands 
only so much goods as could be marketed without affecting the established market price 
therefor and to sell other goods of the same identical manufacture, age, and character 
under other brands, or under no brand at all, at figures very much below those which 
the well known brands commanded. In such cases the difference between the price at 
which whisky was sold under a given brand name and also under another brand name, 
or under no brand, multiplied by the number of units sold during a given year gives an 
accurate determination of the amount of profit attributable to that brand during that 
year, and where this practice is continued for a long enough period to show that this 
amount was fairly constant and regular and might be expected to yield annually that 
average profit, by capitalizing this earning at the rate, say, of 20 per cent, the value of 
the brand is fairly well established. 

Another method is to compare the volume of business done under the trade-mark or 
brand under consideration and profits made, or by the business whose good will is under 
consideration, with the similar volume of business and profit made in other cases where 
good will or trade-marks have been actually sold for cash, recognizing as the value of the 
first the same proportion of the selling price of the second, as the profits of the first attribu- 
table to brands or good will, is of the similar profits of the second. 

The third method, and possibly the one which will most frequently have to be applied 
as a check in the absence of data necessary for the application of the preceding ones, is 
to allow out of average earnings over a period of years prior to March 1, 1913, preferably 
not less than five years, a return of 10 per cent upon the average tangible assets for the 
period. The surplus earnings willthen be the average amount available for return upon 
the value of the intangible assets, and it is the opinion of the Committee that this return 
should be capitalized upon the basis of not more than five years’ purchase—that is to 
say, five times the amount available as return from intangibles should be the value of 
the intangibles. 

In view of the hazards of the business, the changes in popular tastes, and the difficulties 
in preventing imitation or counterfeiting of popular brands affecting the sales of the gen- 
uine goods, the Committee is of the opinion that the figure giving twenty per cent return 
on intangibles is not unreasonable, and it recommends that no higher figure than that 
be attached in any case to intangibles without a very clear and adequate showing that 
the value of the intangibles was in fact greater than would be reached by applying this 
formula. 

The foregoing is intended to apply particularly to businesses put out of existence by the 
prohibition law, but will be equally applicable so far as the third formula is concerned, 
to other businesses of a more or less hazardous nature. In the case, however, of valu- 
ation of good will of a business which consists of the manufacture or sale of standard 
articles of every-day necessity not subject to violent fluctuations and where the hazard 
is not so great, the Gommittee is of the opinion that the figure for determination of the 
return on tangible assets might be reduced from 10 to 8 or 9 per cent, and that the per- 
centage for capitalization of the return upon intangibles might be reduced from 20 to 15 
per cent. 

In any or all of the cases the effort should be to determine what net earnings a pur- 
chaser of a business on March 1, 1913, might reasonably have expected to receive from 
jt, and therefore a representative period should be used for averaging actual earnings, 
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eliminating any year in which there were extraordinary factors affecting earnings either 
way. Also, in the case of the sale of good will of a going business the percentage rate of 
capitalization of earnings applicable to good will shown by the amount actually paid for 
the business should be used as a check against the determination of good will value as 
of March 1, 1913, and if the good will is sold upon the basis of capitalization of earnings 
less than the figures above indicated as the ones ordinarily to be adopted, the same per- 
centage should be used in figuring value as of March 1, 1913. 


To the above ruling there have been published other amendatory rulings 
among the most important of which are: 


In determining the value of a corporation’s assets, including good will, as of March Ist, 
1913, contemporary sales of stock are held to be of greater weight than values based on 
appraisal.¢ 

The Committee is in receipt of a request for advice as to whether under A. R. M. 34 
the 10 per cent upon tangible assets is to be applied only to the net tangible assets or to 
all tangible assets on the books of the corporation, regardless of any outstanding obliga- 
tions. 

The Committee, in the memorandum in question undertook to lay down a rule for 
guidance in the absence of better evidence in determining the value as of March 1, 1913, 
of good will, and held that in determining such value, income over an average period in 
excess of an amount sufficient to return ten per cent upon tangible assets should be capi- 
talized at twenty per cent. Manifestly, since the effort is to determine the value of the 
good will and therefore the‘true net worth of the taxpayer as of March 1, 1913, the ten 
per cent should be applied only to the tangible assets entering into net worth, including 
accounts and bills receivable in excess of accounts and bills payable. 

In other words, the purpose and intent are to provide for a return to the taxpayer of 
ten per cent upon so much of his investment as is represented by tangible assets and to 
capitalize the excess of earnings over the amount necessary to provide such return, at 
twenty per cent.? 

In applying the third method outlined in A. R. M. 34 (C. B. 2, p. 31) of determining 
value as of March Ist, 1913,.of intangible assets, individuals or partnerships in deter- 
mining net earnings should deduct a reasonable amount on account of the salaries of 
owners actively engaged in the business.§ 

In determining the value of good will as of March 1, 1913, in accordance with the third 
method outlined in A. R. M. 34 (C. B. 2, p. 31), and as a factor in the ascertainment of 
the value of a share of stock as of that date, a corporation which had not been in existence 
for a period of five years prior to that date was permitted to take the average earnings 
of the business for five years, thus including a part of the period of the partnership organ- 
ization that preceded incorporation.® 


The Committee in A. R. R._252, Cumulative Bulletin 3 (p. 47), gives a 
definite example of a method to be employed when good-will is to be valued 
in a given case in which it was necessary to value good-will as one of the ele- 
ments making up the value of closely held stock: ’ 


The Committee has had under consideration the appeal of A from the action of the 
Income Tax unit in determining the value of certain shares of stock in the M. Company 
owned by him March 1, 1913, and sold in 1916. 

The difference between the market value of property owned on March 1, 1913 (with, 
in some cases, proper adjustments for depreciation, etc.), and its selling price determines 
the profit or loss, as the case may be. In any case, therefore, of the sale subsequent to 
March 1, 1913, of assets owned on that date, it is necessary to determine the market 
value of those assets on that date. 

The Committee is of the opinion that the market value of shares of stock was what 
they would bring, and that the best evidence of what they would bring is what such shares 
did in fact bring them when offered for sale about that time in a free and open market. 
However, in the present instance, it is understood that there were no sales, and it is neces- 


6 Cumulative Bulletin No. 1, p. 73. This ruling was published before A. R. M. 34 but 
is still held sound. 

7A, R. M. 68, Cumulative Bulletin No. 3, p. 43. 

8 Cumulative Bulletin No. 4, p. 48, O. D. 937. 

9 Cumulative Bulletin No. 5, p. 54, O. D. 1146. 
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sary to apply other tests, the market value in such case being deemed to be what a will- 
ing buyer might reasonably have been expected to pay or a willing seller to accept for 
the stock. 

: A prudent investor contemplating an investment, usually takes into con- 
Ridexstion: primarily two factors: First, the sifety of his capital, and second, the return 
on it which he may reasonably expect. It is axiomatic that the greater the risk the less 
the price, and consequently he would be satisfied with a lower return upon an invest- 
ment which is amply secured by tangible salable assets behind it than he would be from 
an investment made chiefly because of anticipated profits. 

Applying the above principles to the case under consideration, we find that in 1916, 
all of the stock of the corporation in question was sold for the sum of 1,200x dollars. At 
the time of the sale, the value of the tangible assets of the corporation as shown by the 
books was 610x dollars. There was paid therefore, for the intangible asset referred to above 
as good will the sum of 590x dollars. Accepting the figures submitted by the taxpayer 
and the computations based thereon as correct, it appears that the average tangible assets 
for the period of three and one-third years prior to the sale was 586x dollars, and that the 
average annual net income for the same period was 112x dollars. In A. R. M. 34, approved 
by the Commissioner, the rule has been laid down that in a hazardous business the investor 
should have at least 10 per cent upon his tangible assets, and that in a stable line a less 
return would be satisfactory. It could hardly be contended that in 1913 to 1916, the 
business of manufacturing automobiles, where the company was putting out a car of 
recognized merit, with a wide demand, was particularly hazardous, and the Committee 
is therefore of the opinion that 8 per cent on the average tangible assets would be a fair 
return. This would absorb 46x dollars of the average yearly earnings of 112x dollars, 
leaving 66x dollars as the return upon the intangible assets. 

Since it is shown above that the intangibles brought 590x dollars, it is apparant that 
they were sold on the basis of a prospective return judged by previous experience of a 
fraction over 11 per cent. Since the intangibles were actually sold in 1916 on this basis, 
the committee is of the opinion that it is only fair to apply the same percentage in ascer- 
taining the value of the same intangibles three years previously. The average earnings 
of the corporation, covering approximately the five-year period immediately previous to 
March 1, 1913, were 30x dollars. During the same period the average tangible assets 
employed were 258x dollars. An 8 per cent return on the average tangible assets of 
258x dollars required 20x dollars of this amount, leaving 10x dollars as the earnings attribu- 
table to good will at that time, which capitalized upon the same basis of 11.13 per cent, 
gives a value of 92x dollars as the value of the good will on March 1, 1913. 


GENERAL METHOD OF TREASURY.—Allowing for extreme situations 
and the great flexibility of the income tax law, the general method of valuing 
good-will used by the Treasury is to allow a return of 10% (more or less 
according to the risk involved in the business) out of average earnings for 
the 5-year period preceding date as of which value of good-will is to be 
ascertained. The 10% is reckoned on average tangible assets for the 5-year 
period. Any surplus earnings over the 10% represents return on intangible 
assets. This is capitalized on basis of 5 years’ (more or less according to the 
risk involved in the business) purchase. 


SPECIAL POINTS IN GOOD-WILL VALUATION.—The following 
is adapted from a discussion by N. J. Lenhart. It covers many points in 
good-will valuation with special reference to federal taxation: 


Good-will is an intangible and fluctuating asset representing value of a business over 
and above money, other tangibles and accumulated profits invested in it. 

In actual sales and purchases the value has been computed in a variety of ways, as: 
(1) Aggregate of entire earnings of a specified period; (2) a certain number (of years’ 
purchase) times average earnings in excess of a determined rate on average tangible invest- 
ment for several years; and (3) capitalization of an average of several years’ earnings at 
a specified rate, deducting therefrom the value of tangible assets. In a number of cases 
the amount paid for good-will represents only the difference between book value and sales 
price, which price is the result of a compromise between bid and asked prices with little or 
no regard to any of the abovermentioned methods of computation, 
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Good-will has value as a rule only when a business has earned and it is expected wil! 
continue to earn a rate on invested value of tangible assets in excess of a certain basic 
rate of return. The exception to the rule would be, for example, when a large amount of 
advertising has. been done but sufficient time has not elapsed to show its value. Excess of 
earnings arises from a number of factors, as patents, reputation for integrity, trade names, 
publicity from past advertising, location, and a partial or complete monopoly. 

In general, investors in bonds, preferred stocks or common stock place considerable 
importance on past earnings, reputation and good-will factors (although perhaps not to 
the same degree), because no investor is willing to invest in a business which he does not 
beheve is reasonably assured of continued success. 

The rate of return (earnings to investment) that will attract investments in common 
stock in any particular industry cannot be reduced to a definite figure. The factors 
affecting the yield expected are: 


1. A seasoned stock with a long-continued a and dividend record sells at a 
lower yield than an unseasoned stock. 

2. A business with stable earnings sells at a lower yield than a business in the same 
industry with unstable earnings. 

3. A steady growth in earnings always attracts investors at a lower yield than an 
unsteady growth or no growth. 

4. The liberality of the dividend distribution, marketability, and sectional money 
rates have considerable effect on yield expected. 


There is no general rate of return necessary to attract investors in any particular industry. 

If any particular business is in question and a rate of return which will attract an in- 
vestor is agreed upon, the question arises as to whether the investor desires the agreed 
return upon his whole investment or whether he desires the agreed rate on investment 
in tangible assets and a higher rate on investment in good-will. . 

One method of computation often used is to decide on rate of earnings necessary to 
attract investors, which may be 9%, for example, and then to take, say, five times excess of 
earnings over 9% on the iivesiment during a specified period. Under this method re- 
sulting rate of earnings on new investment figure is always larger than the rate represented 
by 9%, provided, as is nearly always the case, the number of years used is less than 100 
divided by rate used. It might be concluded that the invester requires a higher rate of 
return on amount invested in good-will than on balance of his investment. 

This is not generally the case because: 

1. In many instances businesses are purchased in which good-will is the bulk of the 
asset bought. ‘This is particularly true when good-will consists largely of patents, or in 
case of retail stores where location is particularly favorable. 

2. The purchaser expects to continue the business and further develop the good-will. 
The elements of good-will, such as location, patents, and trade-names, are no more likely 
to depreciate than are physical assets through misuse, obsolescence, and poor management. 

The Treasury Department has consistently refused to allow depreciation on good-will 
purchased, assuming good-will to be of a more permanent nature than physical assets. 

It is consequently reasonable to assume that a rate of return which will attract investors 
is a rate on their entire investment, including good-will. 

In view of the foregoing discussion there are two methods of computing good-will as 
at Mar. 1, 1913, which seem desirable in two situations, namely: (1) When the business 
is sold and a price paid for the good-will, and (2) when there has been no sale and the 
value at which good-will is paid in for stock is to be determined, or when the good-will 
of liquor interests has been lost through enactments by Congress. 

The procedure to be used in the first instance is best shown by an illustration of an 
actual case. The facts are: 


Income in-1910........... $ 150,000.00 Investment for 1910...... $ 750,000.00 
Income in 1910325... .20- 160,000.00 Investment for 1911...... 800,000.00 
Income.in 1912.55. ci.Ne. 170,000.00 Investment for 1912...... 850,000.00 
otal san, Ane. (eeA ee $ 480,000.00 $2, 400,000.00 
PAS OLHEG ancl cin cchei sie athe $ 160,000.00 $ 800,000.00 
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Per cent of return 20% 
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Income in MONG Me rev arn io 8 $ 425,000.00 Investment for 1917...... $2,000,000.00 
Income in EO ES ise natn's. 5 0%e 375,000.00 Investment for 1918...... 2,400 ,000.00 
Imeome in 1919........... 322,000,00 Investment for 1919...... 2,800,000.00 
LCT EA Re eee $1,122,000.00 $7, 200,000.00 
ESSAY EO A eae $ 374,000.00 $2,400,000.00 


Per cent of return 15.5% 


The amount actually paid for good-will early in 1920 was $1,000,000, which, added to 
the average investment, $2,400,000, gives a new average of $3,400,000. Earnings for 1917, 
1918, and 1919 were 11% on tke $3,400,000. It is evident that the investor expects to 
get not more than 11% without further development of the business. 

Earnings decreased during 1917, 1918, and 1919, but increased in pre-war years. Con- 
ditions were stable in 1910, 1911, 1912, whereas 1917, 1918, and 1919 were wartime years 
and a period of depression could be expected. Since, when conditions are stable and 
earnings show a steady increase, the risk is considered less and the expected yield is lower 
than when the reverse is true, it follows that in 1913 an investor or the same investor would 
undoubtedly have been satisfied with considerably less than 11% and certainly not more 
than 10%. On the basis of $160,000 average earnings in pre-war years and an expected 
return of 10%, the business was worth at least $1,600,000 at Mar. 1, 1913, and good-will 
was then worth $800,000. Due to nature of the business, patents, location, reputation, 
etc., earnings could be expected to continue for a minimum of 7 years and probably longer 
without additional development. Seven times average earnings over 10% in pre-war 
years shows a good-will of $560,000, which is obviously low (this is demonstrated in the 
actual case just cited), and this method admits of more argument than the one used in 
the illustration. If there are factors which make the pre-war period entirely different 
from the years preceding date of sale, this method based on actual sales price as illustrated 
above may be open to criticism, but as a rule it seems to be the fairest and least open to 
attack if there has been an actual sale of good-will. 

If there has been no sale of good-will a more or less arbitrary method must be adopted. 
Any method used is open to discussion. It is of highest importance to get as many com- 
paratively definite factors as possible. 

In pre-war years the great majority of industries earned less than 10% upon invested 
capital. It follows that in most industries the rate which could be expected by investors 
willing to pay an amount equal to or greater than invested value of tangible assets was less 
than 10%. Variations in rates expected by an investor between industries as a whole 
depend upon risk involved. This risk varies directly with number of years the profits 
of the industry can be expected to continue according to character of the business. 

The preferred stock rate-expected in an industry varies much less between the various 
businesses in the industry than does the common stock rate. The preferred stock rate is, 
therefore, much easier to obtain and less open to question. 

If expected rate of return on investment in a business were known, it would be easy to 
capitalize average earnings at that rate and call the difference between book value of net 
tangible assets ard the figure so found good-will. But this rate is unknown and could 
not be satisfactorily agreed upon. However, since expected rate varies directly with risk, 
the rate would seem to be about the rate of average earnings to an investment figure made 
up of book value plus a number of years times average excess of earnings over the preferred 
stock rate. The number of years is determined according to the risk. 

This method is used as follows: 


Bocome in 1910. «oi escaped ay $150,000.00 Investment for 1910...... $ 750,000.00 
PRCOTIE ID JOVI 6 5 aoc. ana aan 160,000.00 Investment for 1911...... .800,000.00 
Income in 1912....n0- 62-46 « 170,000.00 Investment for 1912...... 850,000.00 

OU vals. a wiena Ootate ts aah wsrels $480,000.00 $2,400,000. 00 


PA VETAC tre Gatrcinde we ere $160,000.00 $ 800,000.00 
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Preferred stock rate was about 6% during 1912: } 
6oZioniaverage investments: 4.4 suche as Gis healt ied tarot a oe $ 48,000.00) 
VARverapesearNINgs "kit: om teicia Meee one dale SASS Ew eee eS es 160,000.00 : 


EXCESS) OVED' OG 2h Sena On AACR ee at oni a oe Se ea ee ee ee $ 112,000.06) 


Seven times CXCOSS!OVELG.n.. «jas anda Sieve sve oosanes ele eee re ale iain abet she $ 784,000.06 


The good-will, as computed above, amounts to $784,000 as compared with $800,000 | 
under the method previously discussed. 

The preferred stock rate should be the rate in the industry in the locality of the par-— 
ticular business. This rate can be found with some degree of accuracy, at least with muck — 
greater accuracy than the rate necessary to attract investors to purchase common stock. 
The rate should be the average over a period of not more than a few years prior to date ~ 
at which good-will is to be computed. : 

If a standard line of industry is decided upon and ba Ls of years’ purchase to be used | 
in that industry is agreed upon, relative degree of risk and number of years to be used in 
some other industry should result in no wide divergence of opinion. Number of years to ) 
be used in finding average return on investment need not be the same as number of years’ 
purchase used, since cognizance must be taken of any special features present and facts 
which make certain years abnormal. 

A set formula cannot be developed for computing good-will. Each case should be con- 
sidered on its merits. If there has been a sale of good-will, the first-mentioned iJlustration 
or an adaptation of it gives the most accurate result. 

If there has been no sale, some variation of the second illustration should be used. 

Matter of Flurscheim’® involves valuation of good-will in a transfer tax | 
appraisal. The interest of Herman Flurscheim, equal partner with Franklih , 
Simon in Franklin Simon & Co., after death of former in 1914, was appraised 
at $900,000, one-third of which was good-will. In remitting this report for’ 
revision, the Surrogate said: ‘Franklin Simon & Co. was established in the » 
year 1903 with a combined capital of $110,000. Three elements must be: 
considered in ascertaining good-will, viz., net profits, capital, and the number 
of years’ purchase.” Also: 


The transfer tax appraiser has applied a multiple of three years to the sum ascertained 
by deducting from the net profits as found by him 6 % interest on the capital and $100,000 
—representing the value of the services of the descdent and the surviving partner, to. 
which latter item no objection is made and the amount appears to the court reasonable 
and proper. The sole reason assigned by the accountant and adopted by the transfer tax 
appraiser for not applying a larger multiple is because the firm was in existence at the death 
of the decedent only 121% years. I do not think that this is a controlling factor. The | 
record shows that the sales have increased steadily since the establishment of the copart- | 
nership. The sales for the 3 complete fiscal years preceding decedent’s death were respec- 
tively $3,986,859, $5,003,364, and $5,919,925. In the year prior to the death of decedent | 
$219,852.82 was the sum spent for advertising. The firm is extremely well and favorably — 
known. It has succeeded in establishing a reputation in the community which might not 
be gained by other concerns in business many years longer. Under all the circumstances | 
I think a 5 years’ purchase should be applied in fixing the good-will. 


The deceased’s interest in the copartnership was ascertained by computing 
average net annual profits for the 3 complete fiscal years preceding his death. 
From this was deducted 6% on average annual net tangible capital and 
surplus employed for the same period, and a total of $100,000 as the annual 
value of the services of the two partners. The difference multiplied by 5, 
or about $1,200,000, was held to be the amount of good-will. 


The method of valuing good-will approved by the New York courts is as. 
follows: 


10107 Misc. 470. 
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1. From average net profits for several years preceding deduct 6% 
on average net capital employed for same period. 

2. Allow a reasonable deduction for services of the owners if they 
have not received adequate compensation for services. 

3. Additional allowance should be made for deceased partner’s 
services if they have been of special value to the enterprise. 

4. Multiply the difference by a number of years’ purchase, this usually 
varying from 2 to 6. 

5. The court determines the number of years’ purchase as a question 
of fact. In doing so it considers character of business, time it has 
existed, amount spent on advertising, and its reputation. 


In Massachusetts the courts have not adopted a formula but give con- 
sideration to any factors which seem to bear weight. 


OBSOLESCENCE OF GOOD-WILL.—Obsolescence of good-will occurs 
when sale of a commodity is curtailed or destroyed by adverse legislation. 
Good-will of brewers was made obsolete by the prohibition law. In such 
cases it is necessary to ascertain amount of good-will value destroyed. It is 
customary for liquor dealers to put out under popular brands only as much 
goods as can be readily marketed without affecting established price. Other 
goods of same manufacture are sold under other brands or under no brand 
at figures much below those asked for the well-known brands. The difference 
between the price at which a commodity is sold under a given brand and that 
at which it is sold under no brand name, multiplied by number of units sold 
during a given year, is amount of profit attributable to that brand during 
that year. If this practice is continued long enough to show that results 
are fairly constant and regular and may be expected to yield about the same 
profit each year, value of the brand may be determined by capitalizing this 
earning at, say, 20%. 

The principles of valuation applicable in case of obsolescence of good-will 
are, in general, same as those applicable under other circumstances. Hazards 
of the business under consideration must be considered in determining at 
what rate to capitalize excess earnings. The Treasury in valuing good-will 
of brewers, allows out of average earnings over a period of years prior to 
Mar. 1, 1913, preferably not less than 5 years, a return of 10% upon the 
average tangible assets for the period. Surplus earnings above this represent 
return on intangibles. This the Treasury capitalizes upon basis of not more 
than 5 years’ purchase, i.e., five times the amount available as return from 
intangibles is value of intangibles.!! 

In a specific case the Bureau of Internal Revenue determined the value of 
intangible assets by first making an appraisal of the tangible assets at about 
the time they were sold by owner, Nov., 1919. Five years’ earnings prior 
to time of sale, i.e., for the years 1915-1919, inclusive, were averaged and a 
rate of 8% on value of tangible assets as appraised was taken as a fair return 
thereon. Balance of income above this was divided by difference between 
selling price of business and appraised value of tangible assets. This gave a 
percentage of 11.33, which was the return on good-will. This ratio of 11.33 
was then applied to average earnings for 5 years prior to 1913 to secure 
good-will figure as of Mar. 1, 1913.- In arriving at net income for purposes 
of determining value of good-will, income taxes assessed during 1915-1919 
were not deducted from gross income, because the valuation is supposedly 
the same as it would have been had it been made on Mar. 1, 1913. At that 


11 Cumulative Bulletin No. 2, p. 31. 
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* | 
time the taxpayer could not have foreseen what taxes would be imposed. 
The period, 1915-1919, was hardly a typical one because rates of income — 
were higher than usual during much of that time. | 


ROUTINE TREATMENT—WRITING DOWN.—Some authorities claim | 
that good-will is subject to depreciation; others claim that it is not. Ordi-— 
narily it is better to regard it as not being subject to depreciation. { 

There remains the question of desirability of writing it down. The chair- 
man of Messrs. Schweppes, an English concern, stated, in 1922, that the 
good-will of his company had, since 1918, been written down from £1,039,309 
to £820,000, but considered even that figure subject to criticism and added 
that the directors would continue the drastic writing down of this asset out 
of profits. 

Value of good-will depends on profits earned and upon probability of their 
continuance. If a concern writes down good-will, the amount set aside is an 
appropriation of profit or surplus, not a charge against income. When 
profits are sufficient to provide directors with surplus sufficient to write 
down good-will, that in itself is evidence that good-will has not decreased in 
amount; it may, in reality, have increased. On the other hand, if profits 
have decreased, there is not likely to be any surplus which can be used to 
write down good-will. 

In Wilmer v. McNamara (1895), an English case, it was held that a company 
is under no legal obligation to write down its good-will whether or not salable 
value has been reduced. Unless a company has special reasons for doing 
otherwise, it is usually preferable to employ surplus for writing down good-will. 

It makes no essential difference whether a concern carries its surplus profits 
to a surplus reserve account, allowing good-will to stand at cost, or uses it 
to write down good-will. If good-will is permitted to stand at cost on the 
balance sheet while surplus profits are accumulated in a surplus account, 
there remains the temptation of using this surplus to declare dividends, 
which would not be the case were surplus used to write down good-will. 

There exists no legal obligation to write down good-will out of profits 
subsequently earned; consequently such profits may be used to pay dividends. 
But this is not sound procedure from an accounting point of view, and if it 
appears that value of purchased good-will is diminishing, steps should be taken 
to write off a reasonable amount of it. 

Fluctuating character of super-profits makes difficult putting into operation 
of any definite scheme for writing down good-will. This does not mean 
that reasonable means should not be adopted for such writing down. 


ROUTINE TREATMENT—SINKING FUND METHOD.—This consists 
of setting aside equal annual instalments to accumulate, at compound interest, 
in a given time to the amount which has been expended in buying good-will. 
Given a definite period of years over which to write off good-will, effect is the 
same by the sinking fund method as by writing it off directly. The apparently 
smaller contribution required to the sinking fund is accounted for by the fact 
that the sinking fund grows not merely by the annual instalments but also 
by the accretions of interest. When good-will is written off by direct annual 
charges to Surplus, the cost is the same one year as another. When the 
sinking fund method is followed, the cost increases each year. Thus if the 
sinking fund accumulates at 4% to $100,000 over a period of 20 years, the 
first instalment is $3,358 plus no interest, whereas the last instalment is 
$3,358 plus $3,717 interest, a total of $7,075. Itis an error to omit calculation 
of the growing annual interest cost from the records, The chief objection 
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to the sinking fund method is that there is no security that it will ultimately 
be used for the purpose intended. It may thus create a false sense of financial 
security. 


Special Problems 


PURCHASE AND MERGER.—When one concern purchases an interest 
in another, good-will is brought in to represent excess earning power of 
purchased concern. An alternative procedure is suggested in the Accountant 
for June 3, 1922 (p. 784), as follows: 

As good-will represents the capitalized value of the company’s earning powers it might, 
therefore, be preferable for new companies to issue their ordinary shares at a premium 
representing the purchase price of the good-will, thus avoiding the necessity for showing 
any good-will value in the Balance Sheet; then, if profits did not reach the standard ex- 
pected, the good-will would be automatically eliminated by the corresponding fall in the 
market price of the shares. 

When companies buy out small traders who have given personal attention 
to the management of affairs, they frequently pay for good-will more than 
conditions warrant. The small owner earned a profit which recompensed 
him not only for his investment but also for his time and personal exertions. 
Stockholders do not make the same personal exertion and so cannot expect 
to secure the same profits. This circumstance frequently leads to over- 
capitalization of companies through their anticipation of a continuance 
of the profits of the small absorbed enterprises, but whose earning capacity 
under changed conditions does not fulfil expectations. If old owner continues 
with the concern as manager the situation is more favorable, but then earnings 
on capital ordinarily are decreased because of increased investment necessary 
to make it possible to capitalize good-will. 

Ordinarily the amount to be paid for good-will is determined in the agree- 
ment of sale entered into between purchasing company and vendor. If the 
agreement does not specifically mention good-will, it may be inferred that 
it does not exist unless purchase price is in excess of assets taken over. Also, 
such assets may be representative of other intangible assets—as, patents, 
trade-marks, copyrights, etc. Sometimes good-will is regarded as one asset 
in combination with these other items which may be essential to its existence. 

To have a sales value good-will must represent a substantial excess of 
earning power over a fair return on the investment plus a reasonalkle allowance 
for managerial salaries. Merely because a business is well established does 
not mean that it has good-will for which a buyer can afford to pay a large sum. 
If, under any conditions earnings are not largely in excess of interest on capital 
plus managerial salaries, it is improbable that a new management can increase 
them greatly. Mere sentiment attached to an old but losing business is 
not good-will. Frequently lack of earning power is ascribed to bad manage- 
ment, but this plea is overworked. Profits should be increasing. In case of a 
business which is standing still the danger of retrogression is great. 


RELATION OF COMMON STOCK TO GOOD-WILL.— When good-will 
represents an important item in capitalization of mergers and consolidations, 
it is usual to make it the basis for an issue of common stock. Preferred 
stock is issued to amount of physical assets and from total net earnings is 
deducted the sum required to pay dividends on this preferred stock. Remain- 
der of net earnings is then capitalized to find amount of good-will and there- 
fore amount of common stock to be issued. 

To illustrate, assume case of a concern having net earnings of $4,000,00¢ 
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a year. Its physical property is valued at $21,000,000 and preferred stock 
is issued to that amount. A 6% dividend is to be paid. This amounts to 
$1,260,000, which deducted from net earnings of $4,000,000 leaves $2,740,000 
of yearly profits due to good-will. Now, if common stock dividend rate is 
to be 8%, good-will valuation will be 2,740,000 + .08 = $34,250,000, which, 
for sake of round numbers, might be placed at $35,000,000. At organization 
of the U. S. Steel Corp. preferred stock and bonds were issued to cover 
tangible assets and common stock was issued to represent good-will, its 
amount being such that had profits been maintained it would have received 
a dividend of 74%. So little confidence existed in the ability of the Steel 
Corp. to succeed that at one time a share of its common, par $100, could be 
bought for $8. Yet it later sold for mene than 136. On July 11, 1922, it 
was quoted near par. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. was See on a similar basis. At time of 
organization in 1906 its material assets were valued roundly at $10,000,000. 
The preceding year profits were $2,868,061.31. Preferred stock was issued 
to amount of $10,000,000 and was assigned a 7% cumulative dividend, 
necessitating $700,000 yearly. This left $2,168,061.31 upon which to base 
good-will valuation. Common stock was placed at $30,000,000 and was 
therefore capitalized at between 7% and 8% 

Recently the requirements of the excess profits tax law to the effect that 
no valuation of intangible assets in excess of 25% of total par value of a 
corporation’s stock shall be recognized, has interfered with this plan of capi- 
talization. When, in 1919, the Endicott-Johnson Co. was organized, the 
good-will was valued, not on basis of producing power, but arbitrarily in 
order to comply with provisions of the tax law. The capital stock amounted 
to $29,000,000; $7,000,000 of this was based on good-will. It was stated 
that had good-will been based on earnings or a lump sum valuation, it would 
have been placed at a much higher figure. 


PARTNERSHIP ACCOUNTING.—Good-will is introduced into partner- 
ship accounting for one of the following reasons: 


1. Purchase of the good-will of the business. 

2. Purchase of some additional business by the partnership. 
3. Sale of a part of-the business of the partnership. 

4. Admission of a new partner. 

5. Retirement or death of a partner. 


When, because of one of these circumstances, good-will is brought upon 
the books for purposes of adjustment, it is customary either to eliminate 
it from the accounts or to credit or debit it to the partners’ Capital accounts 
according to agreement. 

When good-will is to be eliminated from the accounts, it should, in absence 
of contrary agreement, be carried to the Capital accounts in profit and loss- 
sharing ratio. Thus, if partners M and N share profits in proportions of 
3 parts to M and 1 part to N and X pays $5,000 for a th share in future 
profits and brings an additional $10,000 into the business as his invested 
capital, the latter will be brought into the books by means of a charge to 
cash and a credit to X’s Capital account. The $5,000 paia for a 3th share in 
future profits of the business may be handled in different ways. M and N 
are entitled to it in proportions of 3 to M and: to N, because in the future 
their profits will be less by those mere ney ianentinelie M is entitled to 3 
of $5,000, or $3,750; and N is entitled to 4 of $5,000, or $1,250. There are 
various ways of affecting the desired result. M and N may receive their 
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shares directly from X and no entry need be made on the books. If, however, 
it is desired to bring the amount into the business because it is thought that 
this additional capital will be required because of developments, M and N 
may credit their Capital accounts with the proper proportions. 

Another plan is for M and N to place a valuation upon good-will of, say, 
$20,000, enter it among the assets at that amount, and increase their capital 
accounts, respectively, $7,500 and $2,500. X is then allowed to bring in his 
$15,000 as his investment, his Capital account being credited with that 
amount, on condition that the $20,000 good-will be regarded as an asset of the 
business. If in the future this good-will is eliminated, X will be charged 
with 4 of the total, or $5,000, leaving his Capital account at $10,000, the 
same as where, by the other method, good-will is not brought into the books. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP.— Provision for handling good-will 
in case of dissolution of a partnership resulting from bankruptcy, death or 
retirement of a partner, should appear in the articles of agreement. It 
should cover two points: (1) method of valuation, and (2) method of settle- 
ment. 

Sometimes a specific provision occurs, that no allowance shall be made for 
good-will. Sometimes a fixed sum is stated as its agreed value for purposes 
of adjustment of partners’ interest.- Usually it is better to take good-will 
at an agreed number of years’ purchase of yearly profits, such yearly profits 
to be determined by averaging the profits of 2 or more years immediately 
preceding the one in which dissolution occurs. Usually it is agreed that 
payment of the share of the deceased or retiring partner shall be in instal- 
ments, which are spread over a period of 1, 2, or 3 years, interest being allowed 
an agreed rate on unpaid portion. If a partner retires under an agreement 
that good-will shall remain the property of the partners who continue the 
business, he is subject to same restrictions as is the vendor of a business. 
See ‘Status of Vendor and Vendee,”’ p. 589. 


ADMISSION OF PARTNERS.—If a partnership has an established 
business it is usually necessary to consider good-will when a new partner is 
admitted, to give due credit for efforts of old partners in building up the 
business. Unless there is agreement to the contrary, when a new partner 
is admitted his contribution entitles him to share equally with the other 
partners in profits no. matter what the amount of his investment may be. 

Suppose A and B are partners and the following balance sheet shows their 
financial status: 


ASTER Fos VORA AEE Led $ 5,000 AM Capitallin 2) oot ae, $17,500 
OthermAssets HO) es eet 30,000 BCapitalen oe ae 17,500 
$35,000 $35,000 


It is agreed to admit C to the partnership, he to receive 4rd interest on 
condition that he invest $20,000. It is necessary either to: 


1. Bring good-will into books according to some agreed plan, or, 
2. Make an adjustment among the Capital accounts without bringing 
in good-will. 
If it is decided to bring in good-will, this is done through following journal 
entry: 
COC Wille ae eee ieee re os Seen cee $5,000 


Bi\ a al Geel) SUS ered asp rc se ehic ali CRER a HET Rea ERE RIEL $2,500 
BAC@apitalee see: Ne eneeie oc ave cae Meet reberane 2,500 
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This increases Capital accounts of A and B to $20,000, respectively, and when 
C contributes his share, Capital accounts of the three partners will stand at 
same amount. But if decided to make an adjustment among partners’ 
Capital accounts, this may be done as follows: 


GCA Capital ry eee Oe een ath ce ee eaents $2,500 
IA MEET pital lane Been ee ie ee ee eee $1,250 
Bo Capital Mare mee eet oe ee ts TS ee eee 1,250 


The following illustrates some problems arising in partnership adjustments 
for good-will. 

A and B form a partnership, but before they have gone far enough with 
developments to demonstrate their success, C becomes interested. He 
offers to put in capital equal to each of theirs for a jrd interest. A and B, 
however, demand a 10% bonus to be divided between the two of them. 
In agreeing to pay this, C is not buying good- will, but is speculating. 

If, now, the firm operates for a long enough time to establish the fact that 
it has a stable earning power well above normal and D desires to become a 
partner, the old partners will require him to pay not only for book value of a 
4th interest, but also an amount equal to ith of the capitalized excess earnings, 
by bringing good-will upon books and crediting their Capital accounts with 
their respective shares therein. The total contribution from D will bring his 
Capital account up to an equality with accounts of A, B, and C. In this 
case D is not speculating but is paying for good-will. Should A, B, and C 
require D to pay more than the amount justified by excess earnings, as shown 
by past experience, because of anticipated increase of profits in future, this 
payment would not be for good-will, but for speculation. If it is desired to 
bring the full amount on books only, the true amount of good-will should be 
charged to Good-Will account, while amount paid in excess thereof should 


be charged to a ‘‘Bonus to Old Partners”? account, and should be written 
off as soon as practicable. 


PARTNERSHIP INCORPORATED.—When a partnership is to be incor- 
' porated and the old partners are to become sole stockholders in new company, 
the necessity of bringing in good-will is not apparent, because each would secure 
his proportionate interest and his due proportion of profits. In such a close 
corporation capitalization is not a matter of importance; in fact it is frequently 
fixed at an amount which is purely arbitrary. When, however, there is a 
likelihood of changing membership, the question of capitalization becomes 
of importance; it may be laid down as a general rule that if stock is sold at 
any time, an undercapitalization will be found disadvantageous. For this 


reason, when a firm is incorporated, good-will should be valued as carefully 
as any other asset. 


GOOD-WILL BASED ON TRADE-NAMES.—An essential difference 
exists between good-will of a concern which sells a staple product which is 
bought and sold under its staple name but without reference to the producer, 
and good-will of a concern which sells an article under a trade-name and which 
is always traded in with a knowledge of the producer or of the brand. The 
former kind of article is usually advertised under its trade-name, and if the 
market is an expanding one, it gives rise to a form of good-will of which the 
owner cannot be easily deprived. Good-will which is built up on trade- 
names may, however, be suddenly lost if the article becomes unpopular for 
some reason. The tobacco business affords an illustration of good-will 
built up on trade brands. Most forms of manufactured tobaccos are sold 
under special brand names. Extraordinary profits have resulted from the 
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popularity which some of these brands have acquired. Such popularity must 
be based upon actual valuable qualities possessed by the goods. Brands of 
manufactured tobaccos are in this respect like many so-called proprietary 
articles—patént medicines, perfumes, liquors, toilet preparations, and chewing 
gums. 


RELATION TO INVENTORY TURNOVER.—Inventory turnover is 
measure of rapidity with which working capital is reinvested in stock-in- 
trade. Since any increase in rate of turnover results in a higher rate of 
profit on invested capital, and since good-will is determined by excess of net 
profit over a fair return on investment, it follows that there exists a close 
relationship between good-will-and turnover. Creation of good-will through 
advertising and by giving prompt and efficient service is one of the best 
ways of increasing turnover. 


RELATION TO PATENTS.—From an economic point of view, patents, 
especially when found in groups, are closely analogous to good-will. Value 
of patents varies directly with their earning power. Although patents 
possess a definite legal life, this is more or less of a fiction because this life is 
generally extended by making improvements on the original. As a con- 
sequence, in a going business the value of patents becomes a form of good-will 
closely connected with the trade-name. For this reason the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, while permitting taxpayers to depreciate patents on basis of a 
normal life of 17 years, does not require it, but leaves it optional with the 
taxpayer. 


ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE.—Good-will should appear on the balance 
sheet as a separate item and at cost, unless found advisable to write it down in 
accordance with well-defined policy. Since good-will takes recorded form 
not as it is created, but only as a result of a contract necessitating the deter- 
mination of its value, it is probable that bulk of value existing in form of good- 
will is not recorded. Only in case of sale should it show a profit; it must not 
be arbitrarily written up in order to show a profit. Tendency of actual value 
of good-will to fluctuate constantly is sufficient reason why no changes 
should be made in the account except in case of sale or in case it is thought 
desirable to write it off against surplus. Occasionally good-will is written up, 
surplus increased to correspond, and a stock dividend paid. Good-will is 
not subject to the ordinary influences which cause tangible assets to depre- 
ciate, i.e., it is not affected by wear and tear, obsolescence and inadequacy; 
hence it should not be cared for as these depreciating assets are. Writing 
off good-will may give rise to a secret reserve. 

Ordinarily the figure at which good-will is carried on the balance sheet 
is of little significance to an intending purchaser, because he makes his own 
estimate of it on the basis of past profits. 

Good-will should not be written up and credited to profits, because there 
results a swelling of profits which is not realized and which is subject to 
shrinkage. The increase in value of good-will is the result of profits already 
taken into account, so that addition of the increased value of good-will to 
profits results in doubling actual gains and thus may lead to dividend pay- 
ments not justified by circumstances. 

There are exceptional cases in which it is permissible to write down good- 
will for depreciation or obsolescence. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
permits a deduction for income tax purposes in case of discontinuance of a 
going business because of exhaustion of source of supply, providing cost of 
good-will or its value as of Mar. 1, 1913, if acquired before that date, can be 
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shown definitely and the period of obsolescence determined with reasonable 
accuracy. To sustain a claim for such a deduction for obsolescence it must 
be shown that good-will will be valueless at the close of a period which can 
be ascertained with reasonable accuracy. The good-will must also be assign- 
able as distinguished from good-will which attaches to individuals or to 
premises. No allowance will be made if the good-will is of value in another 
business. 


BALANCE SHEETS FOR CREDIT PURPOSES.—If a balance sheet is 
to be used for credit purposes, it does not ordinarily matter whether good-will 
is allowed to stand at cost or is written off against surplus. Writing off 
good-will has no effect on the financial standing of a company, because 
bankers and other creditors judge financial strength by comparing tangible 
assets with liabilities. They are interested chiefly in the relation of quick 
assets to quick liabilities. They place no reliance on good-will, because it is 
intangible and vanishes when the concern becomes unprosperous, which is 
exactly when the creditor requires protection. 


SPECULATION vs. GOOD-WILL.—When a business is purchased at 
more than net book value, the excess paid represents either purchase of good- 
will, which is based on established earning capacity, or a speculation in the 
form of a purchase of what is believed to be discounted value of future 
profits. See ‘“Good-Will in Admission of Partners.” 


INSURANCE AND GOOD-WILL.—When the good-will of an enterprise 
is dependent largely upon efforts and personality of one man, a convenient 
method of securing protection against sudden loss of that good-will from 
death is to insure the life of the individual concerned. An insurable interest 
exists here. The president and guiding spirit of a corporation dies. The 
company has insured his life for $50,000, and so does not feel ill effects from 
his death. A dry goods concern is started by three young men. The life of 
each is insured for $12,000. Shortly after beginning operations one partner 
dies. The insurance makes possible a quick settlement and the business is 
continued without interruption. 


APPRECIATION OF GOOD-WILL.—There may be justification for 
reappraising tangible assets; there is none for the writing up of good-will, 
except sale or some other contract involving the determination of its value. 
When a concern arbitrarily writes up good-will, credits Surplus, and pays a 
dividend to stockholders, it defrauds them. If a stockholder receives such 
a dividend with notice to that effect, he should regard it not as income but 
as a distribution of capital. Under such circumstances it is reasonable to 
assume that true surplus has been exhausted. See ‘‘ Accounting Procedure,” 
p. 585. 


Going Concern Value 


DEFINITION.—The expression going concern value is employed in place 
of good-will in connection with valuation of public utilities. Justice Moody, 
of the United States Supreme Court, in Knoxville Water Co. Case, defines 
going concern value as follows: ‘‘This sum we understand to be an expression 
of the added value of the plant as a whole over the sum of the values of its 
component parts, which is attached to it because it is in active and successful 
operation and earning a return,” 
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Wm. H. Bryan’s definition: ‘It is the value such a plant has over and 
above its physical value, due to the fact that it is not a bare and idle system, 
but it is in actual operation, doing business with large numbers of connected 
customers. It is something like the good-will of a business but is even more 
tangible.”’ 

’ Various methods have been employed to estimate going concern value. 
Frequently English syndicates, when buying property in the United States, 
have valued this item as the equivalent of the net income of a given number 
of years, or, in other words, as a given number of years’ purchase price. But 
when the utility possesses a monopoly, the majority of court decisions are 
against allowing anything for going concern value. In other cases it is custom- 
ary to allow for a reasonable expenditure -of money in getting the business 
of an undertaking established. This item was first officially recognized by 
Justice Brewer in 1894, in the Kansas City Waterworks Case.12 He said: 
“The city steps into possession of a property which not only has the ability 
to earn, but is, in fact, earning. It should pay, therefore, not merely the 
value of a system which might be made to earn, but that of a system which 
does earn.”’ 

One method of determining going concern value is to base it on net earnings. 
But it must be remembered that courts are not inclined to favor property 
valuations arrived at by this method. It was followed by the Wisconsin 
Commission, in Hill v. Antigo Water Co.,13 and in State Journal Printing Co. et 
al. v. Madison Gas & Electric Co.14 The method followed is illustrated by 
. results secured in case of the electric light plant in Madison. Cost of electric 
plant at time of acquisition was first determined as closely as possible. To 
this was added cost of all new extensions, increases in value of land, deprecia- 
tion, and interest and profit calculated on original cost at rate of 8%. From 
the total thus secured net earnings of the year were deducted. The balance 
indicated value of plant at end of year. This amount was then carried for- 
ward and became ‘‘earning value’”’ as of Jan. 1 of following year. To this 
amount same items as shown above were again added. In this way the value 
was determined for each year and used as starting point in year following. 
The last value determined, in this case for year ended Dec. 31, 1908, was 
taken as earning value of plant. Depreciation, it should be noted, is added 
to value instead of being subtracted from income. By either method the 
result is the same, but-the Commission calculated on setting up a depreciation 
account to which a certain sum should be added out of surplus each year. 
Moreover, computing interest and profit at rate of 8% and adding this 
amount and depreciation to general cost, resulted in carrying forward to 
next year any balance of depreciation, interest, and profit which was not 
covered by the year’s net earnings, and which was to be paid during later 
prosperous years in the life of the plant. The computations are shown in the 
following table. 


RELATION OF GOING CONCERN VALUE TO PHYSICAL PLANT.— 
Physical plant is the basis of all value. For this reason it is usually main- 
tained that going concern value does not depend wholly upon earning capacity 
as a thing apart from physical property. Earning capacity depends on rates, 
and rates depend on fair value of physical property. Without substantial 
physical property, earning capacity and going concern value cannot exist. 


12 62 U.S. Fed. Rep. 853. 
133 W. R. C. 623. 
“44 W. R. C. 582. 
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Miscellaneous 


STATUS OF VENDOR AND VENDEE.—The purchaser of good-will of a 
business acquirés the right to represent himself as the successor to the business 
in question. Ordinarily, too, he can use the trade-name of the business, but 
not in such a way as to render the vendor liable for debts incurred in such 
trade-name. On the other hand, the vendor cannot continue to trade in his 
own name if he carried on the business in that name and if it can be shown 
that it would deceive the public into believing that he continues to be the 
owner of the business or if it would be impossible to trade without thus deceiy- 
ing the public. Neither can the vendor set up a business under any name 
which might cause the public to infer that he is still conducting his old busi- 
ness. Nor can he circularize his old customers and thus injure the value 
of the good-will which he has sold. The vendor may, however, set up a new 
business. He may trade in the same line of business, and wherever he chooses, 
if there is no special understanding to the contrary. He may do whatever a 
stranger might in the ordinary course of business do, even to the extent of 
interfering with the custom of the vendee; but he cannot avail himself of 
his special knowledge of old customers to regain them, without consideration, 
because he parted with them for value. ‘‘He must not make his approaches 
from the vantage ground of his former position, moving under cover of a 
connection which is no longer his.”’ 

In so far as possible the vendee should protect himself by entering into an 
agreement with the vendor to the effect that, except under prescribed condi- 
tions, vendor shall not compete against the business which he sells. By doing 
this it is possible to lay down the conditions required by the particular busi- 
ness in question and to meet the requirements of the peculiar circumstances 
which affect it. The more restrictive the agreement of sale, the more valuahle 
it is to the vendee and the less likelihood there is that the vendor can derive 
any future benefit from it. Such an agreement must not, however, be in 
unreasonable restraint of trade. 

To make the restraint reasonable it must be for a valuable consideration 
and it must be only partial. ; 

SEIZURE UNDER COMPULSORY POWERS.—When one must vacate 
his premises because the land has been seized under right of eminent domain, 
he should be compensated for loss of good-will resulting from evacuation of 
the premises, as well as for loss resulting from material damages. In such 
cases the good-will is not transferred but remains the property of the trader. 
The good-will may not be greatly affected, as where orders are received from 
a wide area, and especially if convenient quarters can be secured nearby. 
But if the business is retail and strictly local in character, the necessity of 
removal to distant quarters may mean the destruction of a great part of the 


good-will, 
ACTUAL GOOD-WILL VALUATIONS.—The figures at which large 
American corporations have placed their good-will in recent years are shown 


below: 


aT OOCTICH CO te tts ea te nt «ees *$57, 798,000.00 
MriaariCati KODACCOLO OpenSuse oe ae ees 54,099,430.00 
P. Lorillard Co. (trade-marks, brands, etc.)...........-.-- 21,137 ,927.00 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. (trade-marks, brands, etc.)... 40,709,711.00 
RepublictMotom brick (Com. itawlan Walter nies dx eae es 4,805,936.00 


* Omitted from balance sheet after 1919, 
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Pyrene Manufacturing Co. (patents, trade-marks, and | 


ZOOL WALL) ick, ne fuscia, apse sheer eet namo oe Can ae eo 1,002,450.06) 
W. S. Light & Heat Co. (patents and good-will).......... 4,608,256 .4C 
Cluett Peabody (good-will and trade-names).............. 18, 275,000.00} 
HeWeW.oolworth Congrutsaccet aodds Ger Gb cme sees 30,000, 000.00) 
Butterick Co. (patents, good-will, copyrights, trade-marks, 

Beat ale nts plas 4 ccdncsrd. oh cra Soe seh ees a. Notes alps AF 13,893,271.00) 
Silver-Burdett & Co. (publishing rights, contracts, copy- 

tights: cetennciiieen. me leak eee dane ales elo at Re 1,024,820.0@) 
iendee: Manulactining iGo. te ace aeci ia <a se oe oe es 6,;157,646.00) 
American Chicle Co. (good-will, trade-marks, etc.)........ 18,826, 642.00} 


Sometimes valuations are assigned to good-will although it has not beer: 
brought into the balance sheet as an asset. Recently the advertising manager ° 
of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange estimated the value of the Sunkist: 
trade-mark at $1,000,000, but the president of the exchange thought that it 
would be nearer $10,000,000. The value of the name Bull Durham has; 
been estimated at between $10,000,000 and $20,000,000, and it is said that: 
$10,000,000 has been offered for the Camel cigarette good-will. It is a familiar » 
saying that such trade-marks as Ivory Soap, Victrola, Kodak, and Uneeda, 
are worth a million dollars a letter. 

In Sept., 1914, an appraisal was made of the estate of Joseph Pulitzer, , 
former proprietor of the New York World and St. Louis Post-Despatch. The»: 
earning power of each was first estimated on the basis of average yearly’ 
earnings for 4 years preceding Mr. Pulitzer’s death; but from this average: 
a considerable amount was deducted to allow for certain favorable contracts | 
for the purchase of white print paper which were soon to expire. A deduction: 
of $100,000 was also made to allow for services of Mr. Pulitzer; also 6% was} 
deducted on actual capital invested. Average net earnings left amounted 
to $196,411 for the St. Louis Post-Despatch, and $81,180 for the New York :! 
World. The appraiser capitalized these amounts on a 10% basis, resulting ; 
in a good-will valuation of $1,964,110 for the former paper and $811,800 for : 
the latter. } 

There is a tendency among some companies to dispense with good-will | 
altogether, because it is sometimes viewed with suspicion. The General 
Electric Co. has written its good-will down to $1, and the Victor Talking: 
Machine Co. to $2. The tendency to treat good-will in this way was checked 
by the excess profits tax, but with the repeal of this a return to this policy 
may be expected. 

The following extract from the New York Times, Nov. 3, 1922, refers to the | 
valuation of the estate of Temple Bowdoin: 

Transfer Tax Appraiser Berwin, in estimating the value of the good-will interest, accepted 
the average annual profits for ten years, and multiplied this sum by three. This is called 
the “purchase value,” and is explained by George Brokaw Compton in a treatise on good- 
will as follows: 

“This multiple, or a number of times the average annual net profit, is held to equal the 
ly a purchaser would be willing to pay solely for the advantage of continuing the 

usiness.’’ 

Appraiser Berwin accepted “three years purchase”’ as the value of Mr. Bowdoin’s interest 
in the good-will over the protest of Lafayette B. Gleason, counsel for the State Tax Com- 
mission, on the ground that the appraiser should have fixed the “‘purchase’”’ at a higher 
multiple than three. In appraising an interest in the business of Franklin Simon & Co., | 
the multiple of five was fixed by the Surrogate, while the good-will value of stock in Tiffany 
& Co. was estimated on a basis of ten years purchase. Stock in the Hearn department 
store was appraised on a multiple of five. It is expected that an application will be made 
in the Surrogate Court to increase the value of the good-will on the ground that a higher 
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multiple than three should have been used, and that the basis for the good-will fixed at 
the present time will be used in later taxation of estates of other members of the Morgan 
firm. 

GOOD-WILE IN THE BALANCE SHEET.—Ordinarily intangible items 
such as good-will are shown at bottom of the asset side of the balance sheet. 
In the balance sheet form approved by the Federal Reserve Board the item 
is omitted entirely on the asset side; but is shown as a deduction from net 
worth on the liability side. This emphasizes the banker’s point of view, viz., 
that in examining a balance sheet as a basis for loans the value placed on 
good-will should be zero. 
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SECTION 13 


COST ACCOUNTING* 
Nature of Cost Accounting 


DEFINITION.—Cost accounting is a branch of general, commercial, or 
‘financial accounting whereby the three components or elements of cost— 
direct material, direct labor, and burden, overhead, or expense—are calcu- 
lated for the product made or service rendered in such manner that manage- 
ment can secure accurate and prompt information regarding, and can exercise 
intelligent and prompt control over, the activities of the business. The control 
aspect as well as the technical aspect of cost accounting is thus emphasized. 

General accounting shows merely the total profit or loss of the business as 
a whole, whereas cost accounting discloses the profit or loss on each unit, 
whether job, special order, product, class of product, operation, or process. 
It is accounting for units that differentiates cost from general accounting. 

Cost accounting originated in the factory, but it is not now confined to 
industrial enterprises. It is being uscu increasingly in wholesale, jobbing, 
and retail establishments—in fact, in all kinds of businesses, as shown by the 
growth in the use of uniform systems by many trade associations. 

Detailed cost records are kept under one or more of the following types 
of cost systems (which will be explained later): special order; job; product; 
class; operation; and process. Furthermore, costs are recorded for some 
unit of measurement, such as the ton, yard, barrel, piece, etc. 

Cost records are ‘‘tied into’”’ the general accounting books by means of 
controlling accounts, such as Raw Materials, Work in Process, Finished 
Product, and those used for the analysis of expenses. 


ELEMENTS OF COST.—As a unit of product goes through a plant it 
picks up the elements of cost, namely, direct material, direct labor, and 
manufacturing burden. Cost may be defined as any payment or charge for 
direct material, direct labor, or overhead, the purpose of which is to create 
marketable assets, finished products, or services to be sold. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COSTS.—Costs may be divided broadly into two 
large groups: 5 
1. Manufacturing or Production 
2. Selling and Administrative - 


In the former group are heat, light, power, wages of employees, etc.; in the 
latter, salesmen’s salaries, office expenses, advertising, etc. No attempt is 
made here to enumerate all items in the two groups. 

One purpose of this classification is to make it possible to ascertain sep- 


_ *This section is partly based on ‘‘Cost Accounting, Principles'and Practice,” in the prepara- 
tion of which book the author of this section collaborated with J, P. Jordan, Consulting 
Industrial Engineer, 
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arately costs of the two primary divisions of a business. Responsibility for 
production and for selling and administration should not, under any form 
of management, be carried by the same individual. Need of this separation 
-of responsibility is evident when factory and general offices are in different 
localities. If divided responsibility exists, means should be provided to 
control it. Control is dependent on information with regard to both the 
manufacturing and the selling branches of the business, and the information: 
necessary is the cost data. Hence, a cost system should be so planned as to 
maintain a distinct separation between factory accounts and selling and 
administrative accounts, and to unify both classes of accounts by controlling 
accounts. 

After costs have been classified so as to separate manufacturing from selling 
costs, they should be subclassified in order that a maximum of accuracy in 
recording may be secured. Costs are, therefore, further divided into: 


1. Direct costs 
2. Indirect costs 


Direct costs are payments or charges for labor and material expended 
upon a definitely determined unit of product or service. Small costs, how- 
ever, are not charged directly to the product, even when the latter can be 
determined, unless the increased accuracy of the records justifies clerical 
work entailed. It follows that indirect costs are those which cannot be 
charged directly, for reasons of economy or otherwise, to the product. An 
example of a direct cost is the cost of the raw material in a chair. Indirect 
costs arise from the following sources: 


(a) Indirect material, such as rags used to wipe off chairs and tools, or 
new tools used to replace those discarded. 

(b) Indirect labor—for instance, wages of foremen who supervise the 
employees in several departments where chairs are made. 

(c) Fixed charges—depreciation, taxes, insurance, etc. 


Adherence to the above cost classification increases the accuracy of the 
records, for this reason: By charging items directly to the cost units (when 
economical), the remaining costs (indirect costs) are less than if certain 
items legitimately ‘‘direct’’ were treated as indirect costs. Indirect costs 
are distributed over the product in as accurate a manner as possible, but such 
charging is less accurate than direct charging. For instance, raw material 
can be accurately measured and charged directly against the chair. The 
depreciation of the equipment used in manufacturing the chair cannot be 
determined by means of any measuring device. It must be estimated. 
Consequently, total depreciation of equipment is distributed over all units 
of product (chairs) made. Any charging which reduces the distributable 
costs, thereby increases automatically the accuracy of the cost records, 
Growing observance of the principle of direct—that is to say correct— 
charging has done much to improve the exactness of cost accounting. 

In the early days of accounting, probably no distinction was made between 
direct costs and indirect costs, since concerns were interested in total costs 
of the business, not in unit costs. 

IMPORTANCE OF PROPER COST BASES.—Before costs can be prop- 
erly recorded and intelligently controlled, the right bases of costs must be 
established and the organization must be departmentalized along correct 
lines. Units of measurement, around which the costs are assembled, such 
as pound, piece, yard, are usually determined automatically by the nature of 
the product made or the service rendered. 
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More cost systems fail because wrong bases of cost have been established 
than for any other reason, because they lead to incorrect costs which in turn 
cause managerial policies to be based upon erroneous cost information. There 
probably is no industry in which it is possible to arrive at the final cost of the 
product without establishing a long series of basic cost figures, the various © 
combinations of which in time will produce the final cost. Accuracy of 4 
final cost figures depends on the intelligence with which the various bases of 

ing are established. 
Bo ecauics important point in connection with the establishment of the bases 
of cost is the use of cost figures made by the management itself, including the 
foremen or department heads of the plant who are responsible for the pro- 
duction of goods at lowest cost. 

A cost figure which consists of a mass of data assembled for the sole purpose 
of setting selling prices falls short of ‘the requirements of a manufacturing 
institution. Probably the most profitable result of cost-keeping is that of 
furnishing the means of a careful study of various operations, and, as a result, 
of making many reductions all along the line. Many figures lumped in one 
total are of no use to the operating department, even though the total may 
correctly represent the cost of a certain piece of product. It is of the utmost 
importance, therefore, before proceeding with any kind of cost work, to 
establish bases of cost which will not only give the final cost af product, 
but give it in such form that all operations from start to finish will be repre- 
sented in a manner which will admit of close regulation. 


CONTROL OF COST RECORDS.—In general accounting a control 
account is defined as one which shows in total details found in a subsidiary 
record. In cost accounting a control account may be defined as one which 
is charged or credited with all transactions in connection with a certain pre- 
scribed function of the business. Electric power and the departmental burden 
accounts are examples. One definition emphasizes the quantitative feature; 
the other, the functional feature of control accounts. 

If costs are to be of constructive aid to management-and to insure absolute 
accuracy of figures, a scheme of control accounts must be provided which 
furnishes a means of complete check on all expense and burden accounts. 
In addition, there must be a series of asset and liability accounts which will 
automatically provide figures for a balance sheet. 

Control accounts may be divided into three classes: 


1. Accounts with permanent balances, e.g., raw materials, supplies, 
finished stock, work in process, representing inventories and like 
data. 


2. Accounts with accumulating balances through the year which control | | 


the operating burdens, e.g., departmental burden accounts. 

3. Accounts which are used each month for the sole purpose of collecting 
the charges to expense accounts which, after collection, are dis- 
tributed to burden accounts in the same month, e.g., steam, com- 
pressed air, electric power, trucking, etc. 


Control accounts, once understood, are readily appreciated, first, because ||! 


of the assurance they give of the accuracy of all expense and burden accounts; I 


and secondly, because they so greatly simplify the work of cost procedure ||) 


through the checks which they afford. 


All obligations assumed by the company, such as raw materials, supplies, ||| 
labor, and all other plant items, pass through the voucher register and are ||) 
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charged to some originating control account—a material account, a pay-roll 
account, or directly to some expense or burden account. 

The object of the controls is to insure the accounting for all moneys paid 
out. Material purchases are charged to the material accounts. The 
material goes into a stock room and cannot be issued until a requisition is 
received for it. The requisitions are credited to the material accounts at the 
end of the month, and debited to the control accounts affected. Direct 
material which enters a product is charged to Work in Process Material 
accounts, or simply to the Work in Process account if separate Work in 
Process Material, Work in Process Labor, and Work in Process Burden ac- 
counts are not kept. Material used on expense orders is charged to the 
control accounts representing the expense or burden receiving the benefit. 

Labor is originally charged, when paid out, to the Pay-Roll account. How 
this labor has been used is shown on the time cards. At the end of the month, 
the labor is credited to the Pay-Roll account and debited to the control 
account which receives the benefit. Labor on direct orders is charged to a 
Work in Process Labor account, or simply to the Work in Process account. If 
the labor is expended on an expense account order, or an operating burden 
account, it is charged to the control account affected. 

Materials, services, or other purchases made directly for the benefit of 
an expense or burden account, are charged directly to such control account 
from the voucher register through an intermediate account called an ‘‘Expense 
Ledger” account. This account is nothing more nor less than a vehicle 
account to assist in the transfer to the proper expense account. 

The control accounts representing expenses such as electric power, trucking, 
etc., are themselves closed out at the end of the month and journalized to the 
burden accounts which receive the benefit of the expense. 

Burden at standard rates is then credited to the various operating burden 
accounts, and charged to the Work in Process Burden accounts, or simply to 
the Work in Process account, in ratio to the number of direct-labor hours or 
direct-labor cost or machine hours represented by the work performed during 
the month. The direct material, direct labor, and work in process burden 
now rest in the control accounts as representing the value of the material in 
process; and are further represented in the files by the requisitions, time Genes) 
and burden statements. 

When a production order is completed, these three accounts are credived) 
and the cost of the order represented by the one figure is then charged to the 
control account of finished stock or of cost of sales. 


DEPARTMENTALIZATION.— Another essential prerequisite of successful 
costing is intelligent departmentalization, which as the name implies is the 
division of a concern into departments or production centers. 

Departments may be classified as follows: direct or producing, and indirect, 
non-producing or service. The first class is engaged in making the individual 
parts and assemblies that compose the finished product. The second class 
consists of those departments not directly engaged in manufacture of the 
product but which render services for the benefit of the direct or producing 
departments. For example, the tool design department may manufacture 
tools for individual parts on a job, which are chargeable thereto, or it may 
make small tools which are serviceable for a variety of jobs, the cost of the 
tools being treated as a part of the manufacturing burden. Other examples 
of departments whose work is partly productive and partly of a service char- 
acter are the blacksmith shop, the machine repair shop, and the pattern 


department. 
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It is frequently necessary to provide for subsidiary or minor departments 
as well as for main departments. These minor departments are sometimes 
called cost centers. For example, the process of hardening certain parts in 
a tap and die plant may not warrant maintenance of a whole department 
for hardening alone. In this case a minor departmentalization is effected 


in order properly to collect and distribute cost to the parts. Another case — 


of minor or subsidiary departmentalization occurs in a small foundry where 
one foreman is in charge of all operations. In this case, if proper costs are 
to be kept, it is necessary to have the following minor departments: melting, 
core-making, moulding, finishing, and pattern. In all cases, however, much 
thought and planning is necessary to arrange the most efficient divisions to ~ 
produce the necessary results. 

In many cases it may be difficult definitely to bound a department. The 
word department implies a separate rodm, rooms, section, or sections devoted 
to a certain kind or kinds of work. Where one department begins and another 
leaves off is an individual problem in each organization. It is difficult to 
lay down one set of rules or principles to be observed in departmentalization 
but the factors to be considered are: 


1. Assignment of responsibility. 

2. Nature of operations: 
(a) With respect to physical movements. 
(b) With respect to costing. 

3. Location of operations. 


The assignment of definite responsibility is necessary from the point of 
view alike of the management and of the cost accountant. Definite assign- 
ment of physical and financial responsibility constitutes the essential con- 
ception of departmentalization. Coupled with the assignment of definite 
responsibility is the necessity of providing means of reflecting results of this 
responsibility in figures. 

The second important factor to consider after assignment of responsibility 
is nature of the operations for which each department head is responsible. 
In many cases it is necessary to unite, under one responsible head, two 
departments which have dissimilar operations. A case in point is a small 
machine shop which manufactures special machine tools with a force of 50 
mechanics. If 40 of this number work on individual parts with machine 
tools, the other 10 do bench and assembly work, and 1 foreman supervises 
the work of the entire number, the two branches of work in the shop must 
be treated as two apaibaiitie so as to gauge results properly and obtain 
accurate costs. 

An additional reason for this division of work exists in this particular case 
inasmuch as the plant sells two products: individual parts for repairs, and 
assembled units. Manufacturing cost per hour for the individual parts is 
much greater than manufacturing cost per hour for the assemblies, because 
depreciation, power cost of operating machine tools, maintenance cost of 
equipment, etc., are higher for individual parts than for assemblies. Since 
these items do not constitute part of the assembly burden, the assembly 
burden is a comparatively low figure per hour. Under a single rate of over- 
head, proper costs could not be obtained for either individual parts or 
assemblies. As a result, losses would be suffered on sales of repair parts 
because of insufficient selling prices based on excessive costs. Thus a firm 
using the single overhead rate would be doubly unfortunate because one of 
the essential objects of a business of this nature is to sell as many machine 
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units as possible in order to secure the repair part business which naturally 
follows. This point will be quickly recognized by those constantly dealing 
with the problem of balanced sales. 

Location of operations is the third important factor to consider in depart- 
mentalization. Heavy work may be done on lower floors of the factory, 
lighter work on upper floors. For certain operations more light is required 
than for others. Operations of a like character may be grouped, although 
this is not always done. The factor of location of operations is influenced 
very materially both by assignment of responsibility and by nature of 
operations. 

In case of two similar departments—such as two machine-shops, or two 
assembly departments—which are in separate locations, even though one 
person is responsible for both, the fact of similarity is no justification for 
combining either the two machine-shops or the two assembly departments 
into a single department. A similar department in a separate location should 
be treated as a separate department. 

The National Association of Stove Manufacturers! considers the following 
factors in departmentalizing: 

Similarity of work. 

Scope of foreman’s supervision. 

Physical boundary. 

Control of expenses. 

Nature of overhead expense and equity of loading it pro rata on all 
goods produced. 

The selection of the proper type of cost system applicable to given con- 
ditions should be made when departmentalization is being accomplished. 


eee NS 


Purchasing and Receiving 


PURCHASING.—Cost accountants must be reasonably familiar with the 
organization and administration of the purchasing and receiving departments 
in order to design and operate intelligently a system of records for these 
departments. 

Generally speaking, the methods of the largest corporations are best because 
they have given more study to business problems and have the funds for 
research work. In these companies the purchasing agent or head of the 
purchasing department, whatever title he has, reports directly to the presi- 
dent; in some cases to the general manager. 

Requests for purchases originate outside the purchasing department, and 
the purchasing agent, as the name implies, acts as an agent for other depart- 
ments in procuring materials and supplies. Departmental buying is obsolete 
and should not be tolerated. Just as there is a vast difference between a 
salesman and an “‘order-taker,’’ so there is as great a difference between 
an ‘‘order-placer’’ and a purchasing agent. The departmental head is an 
order-placer because he does not know market conditions. Before being sent 
to the purchasing department, requests for purchase should pass over the 
storekeeper’s desk so that he or the stock record clerk may determine whether 
the goods are absolutely needed. He may be able to provide substitute 
material in some cases. However, he will advise the departments of good 


“ec buys.”’ 
The largest and best-managed companies centralize most of their purchases, 


1 See the uniform system issued by this association. 
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especially basic commodities such as pig iron, copper, tin, etc., in the main 
office, under the general manager or a vice-president in charge of purchasing; 
and sometimes under the general purchasing agent. However, some buying 
is done by subsidiaries, particularly in emergency cases. The following is a 
list of the chief forms used in accounting for purchases and receipts: 


1. Request for purchase (purchase 5. Purchasing department debit and 


requisition) credit memos 
2. Purchase order 6. Purchase record 
3. Record of receipt of material 7. Distribution stamp for invoices 
4. Purchasing departmentshipping 8. Receiving report 

order 


HOLDEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Pchse Order No. 


Terms 

Fr't Charges___- 
Mat’l Rec’d - Date 
Rec. Rep. No. 
Prices O.K. by 
Ext’d O.K. by 


ds Pchse Order by. 
E’t’'d { Stock Record by 
Exp. Lor. by. 


[aed ie etount untae ot Marna We 


Form 4. Invoice Stamp 


1, 2. The form that starts the mechanism of purchasing is the request 
for purchase (purchase requisition). From an accounting standpoint the 
most important thing it should indicate is the account to be charged with 
the purchase desired. This is true, likewise, of the purchase order. This 
feature is known as accounting at the source. Much later confusion is saved 
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if this matter is observed. A purchase order should be drawn up so as to 
constitute a contract. To be sure as to this, a lawyer should be consulted. 

3. A record of each receipt of material on each purchase order should be 
kept so that the status of all orders with a gs to deliveries thereon may 
be known at any time. 

4. If purchases do not pass inspection, the vectra to the vendors is author- 
ized by a purchasing department shipping order. This form is not the same 
as shipping orders for finished product to be sent to customers. 

5. Purchasing department debit and credit memos are used in the case of 
undershipments and overshipments, respectively; and in making adjustments 
of selling prices. Debit memos should be issued as soon as goods are returned, 


Seventh Tentative Standard Invoice Form 
embodying constructive criticisms of present form received by 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PURCHASING AGENTS 
19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 

Ord. No & Date Invoice date ‘This column reserved for use of customer. 
Requisition No Invoice No, P. A. Invoice No. 
Contract No, Shipper's Order No. Voucher No. 
Shipped to With order 
Destination F. O. B. point: 
: Price 
Calculations 
Transportation 
Tobe Name and address of customer to whom invoice, Trans, Chgd. beck 
written or 4 . 
printed is to be mailed may be put in this space. 
here. 


Terms: 


Date Shipped 
(Car No, and Int. 
How Shipped and Route 


DESCRIPTION pwow uni) 


Committees from the following organizations have co-operated in the development of this form. 
The National Association of Purchasing Agents, National Association of Cost Accountants, 
Disbursement Committee of Railway Accounung Div. VI Purchases and Stores of the American 
Officers Association. Railway Association. 
Line spacing may be suited to machine or hand writing maintaining same relative positions. Sheet 8 1-2 inches wide and not less 
than 7 nor more than 14 inches long. 
Four top lines to be replaced by shipper’s name and address. Form may be moved down if more space is needed for shipper’s 
name. A tolerance of 1-8 inch in either dimension is contemplated. Invoices longer than 7 inches to have dots or short rules printed on 
sides 7 inches from top to indicate point of told for filing. 


Certain blank spaces such as “Shipped To," “Destination,” “Invowe No.,” “Contract No.,” “Car No.” etc. are intended for use 
when such information is required to identity a shipment. 


Above Materials received __/_..192__and same is satisfactory (Signed) EO (Title), 


Charge Account Approved Approved 


Form 2. Standard Invoice Form—National Association of Purchasing Agents 


because it may be some time before vendors send credit memos. In the mean- 
time the accounting for the return is not held up. The debit memo reverses 
the original accounting for the purchase. 

6. A purchase record is used for significant purchases. As a history of the 
past, it acts as a guide in current buying. 

7. The distribution stamp for invoices (a rubber stamp) is used in con- 
nection with the approval and distribution of invoices. (See Form 1.) 

The National Association of Purchasing Agents has issued a standard 
invoice form which has a space for the usual information carried by the 
distribution stamp. By using this standard form it is not necessary to use 
the distribution stamp, thus greatly reducing the labor and expense of han- 
dling invoices. (See Form 2.) 
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RECEIVING.—About the only moot question in regard to receiving room 
practice is whether the receiving clerk should get a copy of the purchase 
order with quantities and all other data on it; or whether he should make a 
blind count of materials received. The first question should be answered 
in the affirmative if there is more than one employee in the receiving room. 
Otherwise, it is difficult to make him realize that his job is important. He 
should regard himself as receiving room manager and not as a clerk. 

The chief record used in the receiving room is the receiving report. Three 
copies should be prepared. One is sent to the purchasing department for 
checking the quantity on the invoice; one accompanies the goods to the 
storeroom; and the third copy is signed by the stock record clerk and re- 
turned to the receiving clerk who files it for his own protection. All copies 
are signed by the receiving clerk and the inspection clerk. In a small com- 
pany, the copy of the original purchase order which the receiving clerk gets 
serves as an adequate receiving report. 

Some essential matters to be considered as regards the relation of cost 
accounting to purchases are as follows: 


1. It should be definitely known who may initiate requests for pur- 
chases. 

2. These requests should be written on prescribed forms which must 
be reviewed and approved by the purchasing department. They should 
describe accurately what is to be bought and for what purpose; and 
should indicate the account to be charged. 

8. Orders for purchases must be filled out on prescribed forms. They 
must be checked against invoices and receiving reports with respect to 
prices, terms, quantities, and calculations. 

4. Each purchase invoice must be handled in such a way that all 
authorizations, verifications, and approvals have been attended to; and 
should bear the name or symbol of the account to be charged. 


See ‘Standard Costs” (p. 624) for data on standard material costs. 


Cost Accounting for Materials 


STOREROOM ORGANIZATION.— After materials, supplies, and finished 
product bought for resale have been received and recorded on receiving reports 
in receiving room, they are transported to storerooms which should also 
contain individual parts and subassemblies and finished product. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists as to the organization of the stores 
department, or what is coming to be called the materials control department 
—a better and more inclusive term, because this department lays out and 
schedules production orders and purchase orders in addition to taking care 
of stowage of materials, supplies, etc., and the keeping of stock records. 

The question of centralization versus decentralization of storerooms re- 
quires serious consideration. Modern practice is to establish as many sub- 
storerooms as necessary for convenience in manufacture, separating the 
storerooms which contain raw materials and supplies from those which house 
parts, subassemblies, and finished product. But there should be centraliza- 
ea stock records, one set being kept to control inventories as a 
whole. 

While general practice still is to place the storeroom under functional 
supervision of the purchasing department, there is a tendency to have the 
person in charge of the materials control department or storerooms report 
to the production department, or to the production control department, if 


o: | 
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there is one; because successful production depends so vitally on having 
adequate material and supplies, etc., on hand. Furthermore, purchasing is 
such an important function in modern business that the head of this depart- 
ment should not be bothered with material control problems. 

Generally speaking, stock records should not be under jurisdiction of the 
storekeeper, because such practice violates the check and balance principle 
of management. Clerical work in the storeroom should be reduced to a 
minimum. 

CLASSIFICATION OF STORES.—“Stores,”’ in a generic sense, should be 
classified into several groups. A serviceable classification is: 


. Raw material and supplies stores 

Component part or ‘‘ worked material’ stores 

Finished product stores 

Serap stores, including salvage, defective work, obsolete material, and 
by-products 


STOCK RECORDS.—The following terms are synonymous with stock 
records: stock card; stock record sheet; stores record; balance of stores rec- 
ord; and book, running, going, continuous, or perpetual inventory. 

Kinds.—In accounting for stores four different kinds of records may be 
used: 


A go 1 


1. Bound books 3. Stock cards 
2. Visible index 4. Stock record sheets 


The first method is antiquated. The activities of firms which sell mechani- 
cal accounting equipment, filing devices, etc., have been largely responsible 
for the second method, which is used to advantage by some firms. Stock 
cards are more generally used than the other kinds of stores records, but are 
being supplanted in many instances by stock record sheets with linen-backed 
separating sheets which make for greater speed in record-keeping and a 
higher degree of permanence. 

Technique.—The information on heading of the modern stock record is 
practically self-explanatory. See Form 5 (p. 350) of section on ‘‘ Inventories.’’ 

Requirements Columns.—Requirements are estimates of sales or of pro- 
duction. Quantity of each class of raw material or finished parts needed for 
production or sale is entered in the requirements column. Individual re- 
quirements are entered in ‘‘item’’ column and each requirement is added to 
preceding requirements and sum is entered in ‘‘total’’ column, known as a 
running total column. Running total columns appear in the other sections 
of the stock record. The figures in the item column are obtained from 
shipping orders and from production control or planning department. 

Appropriated Columns.—‘‘Appropriated”’ or ‘‘reserved’’ columns show 
quantities of material or parts which are set aside for certain orders given 
priority over other orders. Physical segregation of these items is sometimes 
made but is not usually necessary. The ‘‘quantity’’ column shows individual 
appropriation for each production or shipping order. The first “‘total’’ 
column shows total appropriations to date by order numbers, while second 
‘‘total’’ column indicates total appropriations to date for all order numbers. 
When total requirement for an order is appropriated, the entry in the require- 
ments column is checked with last entry in the appropriated column. The 
appropriated amounts must be more closely compared with the balance of 
stock on hand and available than the required amounts, because the time of 
actual need is closer. 
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Ordered Columns.—Operation of these columns should be clear in the light 
of foregoing explanations. 

Received Columns.— Quantities are entered in “‘received”’ columns from 
receiving reports which accompany stock into storerooms. Prices are entered 
later when invoices are received and passed along by the accounting depart- 
ment. Entry of quantities need not be deferred until invoices arrive. 

Price is the unit cost of each quantity received, which may include not 
simply invoice cost but also inward charges. If an invoice covers more than 
one class of material, transportation charges applicable to each class are 
ascertained by distributing total transportation charges to stock records 
according to respective invoice cost or weight of each class of material. 
Occasionally, it may be advisable to treat inward charges, when small, as 
overhead, but this practice is not recommended. 

For finished parts, ‘‘price’’ is the unit manufacturing cost up to time of 
stowage. 

In brief, the received columns constitute the debit part of a stock record. 

Issued Columns.—The ‘‘issued”’ section, on the other hand, is the credit 
side of a stock record. Entries are made from material requisitions—or 
stores debit notes, as they are sometimes called—for material issued to the 
shop; and from shipping orders for finished product shipped. 


REQUISITIONS.— Material requisitions should carry the following infor- 
mation: date of issuance; quantity, size or number, description, weight, 
price, and value of quantity requisitioned; code order number to be charged; 
use to be made of material; name of storeroom which fills the requisition and 
initials of storekeeper; initials of the one who enters the requisition in stock 
record, the one who makes the extensions, the one who records the amount 
in cost records, and the one who signs the requisition, respectively. Various 
persons then are concerned with the handling of the requisition. Each requi- 
sition is prepared in duplicate, the originating authority keeping the dupli- 
cates in date sequence. The originals after being filled are passed along to 
the stock record clerk, then to the cost department. No requisition should 
be honored unless signed by one authorized so to do. It is proper to have 
more than one class of material on the same requisition, if for the same order. 
No requisition should charge more than one order. This practice eliminates 
many errors. 


MATERIAL CREDIT SLIPS.—Returns of material to storerooms for one 
reason or another are first entered on material credit slips—or stores credit 
notes, as they are sometimes called—and from then on, the reverse of the 
original accounting, followed when requisitions for them are filled, is adopted. 


VALUE OF MATERIAL SPECIFICATIONS.—Recording consumption of 
material in the best manner is not possible without specifications of material. 
The value of specifications is well known and the advantages are simply 
listed here without elaboration: (1) they provide definite knowledge of kind 
and amount of material which enters each product; (2) they facilitate pur- 
chasing, scheduling, control and costing of material; (3) they make for stand- 
ardization of purchases and operations; (4) they save clerical work. 

PRICING MATERIAL REQUISITIONS.—The two chief methods of 
pricing material requisitions are actual cost and average cost. 

The actual cost method is best for materials other than staples. However, 
the actual price should be used where a staple of one general kind is in stock 
but varies slightly in quality. Prices of stock first purchased are used first 
on requisitions, then prices of second lot purchased, and so on. Requisitions 
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of bulk material, such as lumber, are priced at original cost when practicable 
to keep costs by lots. 

While the average cost method involves more work than the actual cost 
method, and consequently is more open to error, nevertheless it is the best 
method for staple materials, standard individual parts, and finished product. 

Current prices in costing may be used, although actual costs may be used 
on stock records when requisitioning materials. The procedure is illustrated 
by following ledger accounts: 


Pig Iron Control 


(1) Contract price. (2) Average actual contract price. 


Vouchers Payable 


(1) Contract price. 


Pig Iron Adjustment (P. & L. Acct.) 


(2) Average actual contract price. (3) Iron Age price of pig iron for 
month. 


Melt (Work in Process) 


(3) Iron Age price of pig iron for 
month. 


The balance of the Pig Iron Adjustment account is closed into the current 
Profit and Loss account, since it is a nominal (profit and loss) account. 

This practice is followed by certain industries which desire to accumulate 
the speculative profits or losses on purchases, and is in harmony with the 
principle of basing costs on market conditions. 

Running Totals.—The last column in the various sections of the modern 
stock record form is known as a running total column, showing cumulative 
figures to date. By having such column in the ‘‘received”’ and “issued” 
sections, the need of maintaining a “‘ balance on hand”’ column is eliminated, 
provided stock records are posted by hand and not by a mechanical device. 
Several reasons may be advanced in favor of this practice, as follows: (1) 
the number of times the balance on hand is needed is small in comparison 
with the number of times it is computed; (2) the balance when needed can 
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be quickly obtained by subtracting total requisitions from total receipts; 
(3) by use of running totals most of the work on stock record is addition, | 
and fewer clerical errors are made in addition than in subtraction; (4) bal-— 
ances on hand determined by the ‘‘balance’’ method disclose only a net result, | 
but under the ‘‘running total’”” method they not only indicate such informa- . 
tion but also enable questions as to quantity for any period to date to be 
instantly answered. 

But if stock records are posted by a mechanical device, the ‘balance on 
hand” column may as well be used, because requisitions and balances on 
hand are entered simultaneously. 

Relation of Columns.—In general, the relation between the different col- 
umns of stock record sheets may be summarized as follows: 


1. ‘‘Requirements” less ‘‘apprepriations-’ equals balance of materials 
or parts, etc., not scheduled. 


2. ‘‘“Requirements”’ less ‘‘ordered’’ indicates whether requirements 
are covered. 

3. “Requirements” less ‘‘received”’ shows how far behind the plant 
is in getting material and parts needed for requirements, either from 
outside or from manufacture. 

4. ‘‘Requirements”’ less ‘‘issued’’ shows requirements not issued from 
stock. 

5. ‘“‘Appropriated’’ must never be greater than ‘‘received.”’ 

6. ‘‘Appropriated”’ less ‘‘issued’’ equals balance of appropriated mate- 
rial not issued. 

7. ‘“Ordered’’ minus ‘‘received’’ equals amount due on orders, either 
purchase or production. 

8. “Ordered”? must exceed ‘“‘requirements’’ by amount of the mini- 
mum. 


9. “Received”’ less ‘‘issued’”’ equals balance on hand. 


Values to be Shown in Stock Records.—The best practice dictates that not 
only quantities but also values appear on stock records, for following reasons: 


1. It is the only way to price out correctly material used. Inventory 
balances are then correct and accurate financial statements can be 
compiled. 

2. It saves clerical work because the stock record clerk prices each 
requisition. Otherwise it would be necessary to enter the quantity of 
each requisition on the stock records, to send it to someone else for 
pricing, and then to still another for computing and cost work. 


Furthermore, pricing should be done by the stock record clerk, since the 
stock record is the only record showing when each lot of material is exhausted. 

The purchasing department is unable to price requisitions, not knowing 
the exact status of lots, unless it keeps a duplicate set of stock records, which 
is not feasible and is, furthermore, unnecessary. 


TAKING OF PHYSICAL INVENTORY.—Taking the physical inventory 
all at one time is usually a bugbear. Some firms, today, inventory a few 
items every day and check them against related stock records, thus elimi- 
nating the necessity of a shut-down for purpose of inventorying. During 
the year each item should be inventoried at least once and compared with 
corresponding book inventory figures. ; 

The modern and best way of taking a physical inventory, when done at 
one time, is known as the duplicate tag method. It is described in Jordan 
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and, Harris’ ‘‘Cost Accounting,’ Madison Cartmell’s ‘‘Stores and Material 
Control,” and F. W. Kilduff’s ‘‘Standard Inventory Manual.” See section 
on ‘Inventories.’ 


INVENTORY ADJUSTMENTS.—Physical inventories usually differ in 
their results from book inventories. Nevertheless, the latter if properly kept 
are usually correct to a reasonable degree. Some causes of difference 
between these two kinds of inventories are: errors and omissions in recording, 
waste, shrinkage, changes in moisture content, inaccurate weighing, measur- 
ing and counting, etc. Differences should be run down, if possible, and 
corrected or adjusted. Adjustments may be satisfactorily made in the 
regular columns of stock record, but sometimes are entered in two special 
columns, “‘over-credit’’ and ‘‘under-credit,’’ respectively. If adjustments 
are numerous a special record, inventory adjustment sheet, may be provided. 
Adjustments are debited or credited, as case may be, to an Inventory Adjust- 
ment account, or “Over, Short, and Damaged” account, and credited, or 
debited, correspondingly to the proper material inventory controlling ac- 
counts. 

After details are adjusted on the stock records, the material controlling 
accounts ‘‘tie in’”’ with subsidiary records—the stock records. 


SCRAP AND DEFECTIVE WORK.—An important problem in cost 
accounting for materials is the treatment of scrap and defective work. 

Sources of scrap may be classified as follows: defective or unsuitable 
material purchased outside, avoidable scrap, and unavoidable scrap. 

If the first class of material can be saved, cost of correcting it should be 
charged back to vendor provided there is a prearranged agreement to this 
effect. If rejected and returned to vendor, it is billed to him. Any costs 
incurred in working on the material before defects are discovered, however, 
cannot be charged to vendor. 

Avoidable scrap is the most important of the three classes enumerated. 
Some subclasses of the major class are: material spoiled because of operator’s 
fault, operating conditions, or errors in drawings, material obsolete because 
of changes in design, etc. 

Unavoidable scrap consists of borings, clippings, turnings, sweepings; 
product that has been used for experimental purposes; and obsolete and 
worn-out equipment. 

The ideal method of scrap accounting is to establish a salvage department 
with a set of operating accounts. This department is charged with expenses - 
which it incurs and also a pro rata share of general expense. If it is not 
considered feasible to open a complete set of operating accounts for the 
salvage department, because of the clerical work involved, then a scrap account 
should be opened, which would be charged with material, labor, and expenses 
in connection with scrap, and credited with salvage value of scrap transferred 
to stock or other departments, or the value of scrap sold. Any balance in 
the account at end of year which does not represent scrap on hand should be 
closed into Profit and Loss account. 

It is impracticable and in some cases impossible to credit one kind of scrap 
directly to production orders, namely, that which results from necessary 
reworking of material. In this case scrap should be credited to raw material 
costs, not to general overhead. Crediting scrap to orders is the ideal method 
when possible or practicable. 

When actual amount of scrap which results from each order or item cannot 
be determined, standard unit material costs to be used in costing requisitions 
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and in charging orders, and standard scrap, salvage, or waste percentages, 
may be established and credited to orders. 

This method has been found suitable in continuous production plants. | 
The argument that it involves too much detail is met by the fact that after | 
standards are set they need not be changed until conditions change. 

Another method of handling scrap is as follows: Cost of scrap is credited 
to work in process and charged to whatever account is designated to receive | 
the cost of the spoiled work pending decision as to either reclamation or final 
scrapping. If scrapped, a Scrap account is charged and the account which 
was originally charged with the cost of scrap is credited. When scrap is 
disposed of, the Scrap account is credited. Any balance in the account is 
of course cleared into the Profit and Loss account. 

The original records for scrap, whatever accounting method is used, are 
the scrap tickets. 


STORAGE CHARGES.— Distributing storage charges over material stored 
upon the basis of respective weights or values of the material, in some cases, 
is complex and involves too much detail, but in others is practical. These 
charges may be satisfactorily handled in the latter cases by including them 
in general overhead, except where a storeroom serves one department, in 
which case the storeroom expense should be included in the burden of such 
a department. 


STOCK LIMITS.—The upper limit of stock is known as the maximum, 
and the lower limit, the minimum. When material or finished product 
reaches or falls below the minimum, a purchase order or a production order, 
as the case may be, is issued for amount decided upon as the quantity to 
order. 


The chief factors considered in establishing stock limits for material and 
finished product are: 


Material Finished Product 
1. Purchasing period, or time elaps- 1. Production period, or time it takes 
ing between sending of pur- from issuance of production order 
chase order and receipt of to the shop until goods are fabri- 
goods. cated and ready to be sent to fin- 


ished stockrooms, warehouse or 
shipping room. 

2. Probable material requisitions. 2. Probable sales. 

3. Margin of safety. 3. Margin of safety, varying usually 
10% to 25% of probable sales for 
production period. 

4. Economical quantity to purchase, 4. Economical run, or the largest num- 

considering terms, prices, de- ber of units of product most profit- 
liveries, etc. ably put through. 


Overhead or Burden 


BURDEN RATES.—Progressive cost accountants favor calculating and 
applying overhead or burden by the use of predetermined or standard depart- 
mental burden rates. An outline of this procedure follows: 


1. Determining normal capacity for direct or producing departments 
and business as a whole. 
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2. Determining normal expenses and burdens for normal capacity. 

3. Predetermining standard departmental burden rates. 

4. Selecting equitable bases for distribution of overhead to expense 
and burden accounts. 

5. Current charging, through monthly journal entries, of actual 
burden incurred to expense and burden accounts. 

6. Current closing, through monthly journal entries, of primary ex- 
pense accounts into secondary expense accounts, which in turn are closed 
into departmental burden accounts, one departmental burden account 
being kept for each productive department. 

7. Preparing monthly expense and burden statements. 

8. Applying standard departmental burden rates which charge Work 
in Process Burden accounts and credit Burden Credit accounts. The 
detailed charges for applied burden are entered on individual part cost 
sheets or assembly cost sheets as the case may be. 

9. Transferring the burden balance of each productive department— 
which is the overabsorbed or underabsorbed burden—to Profit and Loss 
account. 

10. Recording net result of this summary account in current Profit and 
Loss account as a deduction from or addition to gross profit—as the case 
may be—before net manufacturing profit is ascertained. 

11. Preparing statements which show monthly comparisons of burden. 

12. Revising departmental burden rates when standard burden rates 
are no longer applicable to current conditions. 


Normal capacity, of course, varies for different departments and different 
industries but, generally speaking, is regarded as 80-85% of practical 
capacity. In some cases it is greater or less than this figure. It cannot be 
expected that a plant will always operate at practical capacity, but 80-85% 
of practical capacity would be considered a good rate of operation. 

Some cost men differentiate between theoretical capacity, practical capacity, 
and normal production. 

In non-technical language theoretical capacity may be stated as the number 
of units a machine can produce in a given time under ideal conditions, or, in 
the case of hand labor, the number of units that can be turned out by the 
best workers. 

Practical capacity, on the other hand, is commonly regarded as 85% of 
theoretical capacity. This means that an arbitrary allowance of 15% is 
made for single purpose equipment, spare machines for use in emergencies, 
and, in the case of hand labor, for losses due to absenteeism, labor turnover, 
etc. 

Normal production is some percentage of practical capacity. lt is very 
important that normal production be correctly established. It should be 
the purpose so to set burden rates that 100% of normal burden would be 
exactly absorbed in current costs when operating at 100% of normal. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the determination of normal production establishes 
the cost level for the product and may have a vital effect on the successful 
conduct of the industry. The determination of normal production is so 
important that it should not be established by the accountant alone but as 
the result of consultation with the management.? 

Most cost accountants think of theoretical capacity as the 100% working 


2See Official Publication, Vol. III, No. 19, of the National Association of Cost Accoun- 
tants, entitled ‘‘Normal Burden Rates,”’ by Charles Van Zandt. 
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time. The burden costs of the individual units will be materially affected by 
a greater or lesser number of hours charged against the orders. 

Most cost accountants, however, regard as normal capacity the figure of 
80-85% of practical capacity as stated above, and do not calculate and show 
theoretical capacity on departmental burden statements. 

In determining the normal capacity of the business as a whole, the capacity 
of the limiting department, or the ‘‘neck of the bottle,’ should be taken, 
although in some special cases each department should be considered sep- 
arately in determining total normal capacity of the business as a whole. 

A pertinent question is, Why use normal or standard rates? The futility 
of loading all the burden in a given period on subnormal production has been 
recognized for some time. If actual burden were always charged to current 
production, either one of two things might happen. If production were 
plus normal, the actual burden would be relatively low, provided the concern 
had not reached the point of diminishing returns, because there would be 
certain burden items that would be fixed and would not vary directly with 
changes in the volume of production. Therefore, the unit costs would be 
relativety low because there would be a relatively large number of units of 
product over which to distribute burden. Selling prices based on these low 
costs, when production was plus or above normal, would not enable the 
concern to build up substantial enough reserves for a rainy day. Conversely, 
if production was very low, unit costs would be very high. Selling prices 
based upon relatively high costs would not bring in business and the manu- 
facturer would simply accentuate his idle condition. Therefore, selling prices, 
ordinarily, should be based upon standard costs, provided the manufacturer 
is not simply using the competitive market prices in establishing selling prices. 

Normal or standard burden costs, however, and other normal or standard 
costs should not be followed too slavishly in establishing selling prices. Until 
a firm has had sufficient experience to set normal burden rates intelligently, it 
should use tentative rates. 

As stated, burden should be handled on a normal basis except under the 
process type of cost system, where the total actual cost, including burden, is 
divided by the number of units made to get the actual unit cost. However, 
normal burden can be used in a process system, although usually it is not 
where one product is manufactured. It is easy to picture mentally the normal 
burden in comparison with the actual burden. 

Before some burden items are collected in departmental burden statements 
for productive or direct departments, they pass through intermediate primary 
and secondary expense accounts, such as steam, compressed air, electric power, 
etc. To be sure, some items like indirect material, repairs, etec., may be 
charged directly into these departmental burden statements. All burden 
ultimately must come to rest in some departmental burden statement. 

Before expense and burden can be handled properly, a code of standing 
orders must be adopted for each indirect or service department and for each 
direct or producing department. Firms frequently prepare a booklet con- 
taining the standing orders code. The same code number should be used for 
the same kind of expenditure in every department so that a consolidated 
burden statement of all departments may be prepared. While some depart- 
ments may incur certain expenses that others do not, these cases do not 
make it impossible to prepare a consolidated statement because after certain 
standing orders there will be no amounts recorded—the spaces being left blank. 

A cost accountant is unwise who attempts to lay out a code of standing 


time of a machine in hours, without regard to the units it may turn out in this | 
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orders without first having familiarized himself with the physical conditions 
in the shop. 


DISTRIBUTION BASES.—The bases of distribution of the chief burden 
items will now be considered. 

Rent.—When a company rents a plant, it should obtain from owners a 
detailed valuation of the various buildings occupied. This information is 
of value in prorating the rental charge. In many cases the proration is 
made to departments on basis of square feet of areas occupied, consid- 
ering that certain areas are more valuable than others. Some concerns 
use cubic feet as a basis, but this factor is not the only one to consider—for 
instance, a foundry with a high roof does not cost as much as a three-story 
building of the equal height. The square-foot basis, generally speaking, is 
satisfactory in distributing rent to departments. 

Fire Insurance.—If a company belongs to a factory mutual company, its 
insurance rates are apt to be low, and consequently the insurance may be 
charged to general manufacturing expense. But if it is not a member of 
such a mutual company, and insurance rates are high, then cost of premiums 
may be distributed to departments on the basis of valuations made for 
insurance purposes. 

Insurance is usually taken out separately on buildings, equipment, and 
inventories, and, if possible, should be distributed to these divisions of assets. 
If it cannot be traced to them, then it should be distributed on the basis of 
the percentage that each class of assets bears to total of all assets. 

Liability and Compensation Insurance.—Liability and compensation pre- 
miums and rates are based upon amount of pay-roll paid out and hazards of 
the various operations. Premiums are estimates and are paid in advance, 
being adjusted quarterly to the actual pay-rolls. Where occupations are very 
similar, as in a small plant, the insurance charge per department may be 
made on a per man basis according to number of men in the department. 

Taxes.— Where a company owns its plants, distribution of taxes on build- 
ings is made in much the same manner as rent, when the taxes are large. If 
small, they may be treated as a general manufacturing expense, which is apt 
to be the case when plants are outside the high tax areas. Taxes on personal 
property should be distributed to departments upon the basis of the respective 
values of the equipment. 

Depreciation.— Unquestionably, depreciation may be handled most satis- 
factorily if a plant equipment ledger or plant asset record is operated. The 
depreciation of buildings and equipment should be treated separately in the 
accounts. 

The plant ledger may be kept in either a loose-leaf book or a file of cards. 
Sheets. assembled in binders is probably the preferable way to keep this rec- 
ord. In a large plant several different forms, all of uniform style and size, 
may be used. One form may be employed for individual units, such as large 
machines, trucks, etc.; another for buildings; another for small tools; and 
still another for miscellaneous equipment. 

For individual units of equipment the form has spaces for the following 
information: complete description, make, when bought, age, prospective life, 
numbers, original cost, reduced value, estimated scrap, salvage or residual 
value, capacity, location, operating requirements, rate of depreciation, adjust- 
ments of value, depreciation rate per hour, day or month chargeable to costs. 
The description should include all attached parts. The ledger should be 
subdivided by departments so that the total monthly depreciation charge 


for each department may be ascertained, 
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The first step in the installation of a plant ledger is to make an analysis 
of the general plant account. In many cases it is impossible to make this 
analysis for a long period antedating time of installation of the ledger. 

Sometimes the plant account is carried at a value appraised by the direc- 
tors at time of purchase or reorganization. In other cases plant asset values 
are established by means of an appraisal made by an appraisal company. 

Some companies keep an asset disposal record into which the original 
sheets or cards for the items concerned are transferred at the time of the 
disposal of assets. 

The sum of the items in the plant ledger—a subsidiary record—should of 
course agree with the control account or accounts for plant items in the 
general ledger. 

Depreciation rates used for the different classes of equipment will, of 
course, vary. Depreciation on building values is distributed to the various 
departments upon basis of relative value of the floor area occupied by each 
department. Depreciation on the section of the building devoted to the 
general superintendent’s office, ete., should be charged to ‘‘General Manu- 
facturing Expense.’’ Mortality tables, or tables of depreciation rates, have 
been adopted by some trade associations which have uniform cost systems. 

Most accountants favor the straight-line method of handling depreciation. 

In order to tie in all costs, depreciation on the cost records should be the 
same as that figured for government taxes. Otherwise adjustments will have 
to be made at the end of the year. 

Steam Expense.—Steam is used to run steam engines in the power plant, 
to heat office buildings, and for manufacturing processes. Consequently, 
some of the steam expense is distributed to the Electric Power account and 
the rest to the General Manufacturing Expense account. The distribution 
should preferably be made from the readings of flow meters showing steam 
consumption. If such meters have not been installed, the chief engineer or 
master.mechanic should prepare estimates as accurately as possible as to the 
steam that each department will use. The estimates are then used in making 
the distribution of steam expense. 

Power.—While the use of meters is the most scientific way to measure 
departmental consumption of kilowatt hours, nevertheless, probably a large 
majority of concerns are using horse-power ratings because of the expense 
of installing meters and the small variation in power consumption between 
different departments found to exist in some plants. 

If a company is maintaining a centralized power plant to serve two or 
more of its own manufacturing units, the procedure in treating power cost 
is as follows. Fixed rates for power and steam are determined based upon 
normal production. From the consumption as determined from meter read- 
ings, each plant and department served is charged at these fixed rates. 
This method results in a balance undistributed, which is the net cost of 
unused capacity. This additional charge made against each plant is arrived 
at by finding the difference between the cost of power consumed by the plant 
at normal fixed rates and the amount which represents its proper share of 
the total expense of the power plant for the month. This latter figure is 
based upon both the ratio of normal consumption of each plant to normal 
power plant capacity, and the ratio of actual consumption of each plant to 
total actual production of the power plant. 

Too many concerns make entirely too detailed distribution of power costs, 
particularly where power cost is comparatively small in amount. Here is a 
splendid opportunity for cost simplification. 
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General Manufacturing Expenses.— Whenever possible without too much 
detailed costing, items should be kept out of the General Manufacturing 
Expense account and entered in segregated expense accounts, such as Pur- 
chasing Department, Pay-Roll Department, Cost Department, General 
Superintendent’s Office, etc. The General Manufacturing Expense account 
is usually the last one to be prorated to direct or producing departments. 

In the past it has been rather common to distribute this expense to depart- 
mental burden accounts on the basis of the respective direct-labor cost of 
each direct department. This basis is erroneous because the expense is 
incurred as much for the benefit of indirect as for direct labor. Therefore, 
total labor (direct and indirect) hours, total labor (direct and indirect) cost, 
or the total number of men, are more accurate bases to use. 

General manufacturing expenses are distributed according to the ratio 
that the total pay-roll of each direct or producing department bears to the 
total pay-rolls of all the direct or producing departments. 

When many departments operate at normal capacity, it may be unfair to 
distribute all of the general manufacturing expenses according to the above 
bases. For that reason this expense may be distributed upon the basis of 
a standard charge per dollar of total pay-roll based upon normal capacity 
throughout the plant. This standard charge is determined by dividing total 
normal general manufacturing expense by total normal pay-roll. This 
charge is then applied to total pay-roll of each department to get the share 
of general manufacturing expense to be borne by that department. Hours 
instead of dollars are sometimes used as a basis for such charging. Unab- 
sorbed balance of general manufacturing expense is closed into unabsorbed 
burden for the whole plant. 

In applying burden, normal burden is divided by the burden basis in a 
normal period to get the predetermined burden rate—burden rates, as stated 
before, being arrived at for each direct or productive department. These 
rates are then applied to the job, product, or operation, etc., depending on 
the type of cost system in use, in a current period, to get detailed burden 
applied or earned, according to burden basis selected. This burden is shown 
in the burden statement for each department, together with the actual 
burden which is segregated opposite the standing orders. The total burden 
applied for all departments is charged to a Work in Process Burden account 
or simply to the Work in Process account. The burden credits are made 
to Burden Applied or Burden Credit accounts. Differences between actual 
and applied burdens are handled in the manner explained on p. 626. 


METHODS OF APPLYING BURDEN.—The advantages and disad- 
vantages of the different methods of applying burden will now be discussed. 

Direct-Labor Cost Method.—This method is simplest and easiest to operate 
because pay-rolls must be prepared and labor costs can be easily secured for 
burden purposes. The method is serviceable where production is uniform and 
continuous, where labor is the chief factor, and where wages are fairly uniform. 

But the advantage of knowing elapsed time for scheduling and planning 
purposes is lost under this method. It is not suitable where production is 
fluctuating and seasonable, where wages paid on the same class of work 
-are not uniform—in this case the product of workers earning a bonus being 
penalized—and where bench, work and machine work are performed in the 
same department. 

The severest criticism of the method, however, is that it is based on cost 
rather than time, and burden bears more of a relationship to time consumed 
than to labor cost. 
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Direct-Labor Hours Method.—The direct-labor hours method, however, is 
based upon time, which is the chief reason for its accuracy. It is a simple 
method to use where production is uniform. Disadvantages of the method | 
are small when compared to the advantages. The method may be inaccurate | 
where machine and bench work are performed in the same department, and | 
where production fluctuates. \ 

Machine-Hour Rate Method.—In modern plants technical processes are 
intricate and complex. Homogeneous operations are limited to small areas. — 


Machines and equipment are vastly different, and each machine or group of © 


similar machines in one department affords a natural rather than an artificial 
unit for the incidence of burden, provided machinery is the chief factor in 
production, also the quantity of production is large. 

While there is considerable detailed work involved in first arriving at ma- 


chine rates, thereafter the machine rate method is easy to apply. Thereis | 


no question, however, but that the machine rate has been overdone and the 
detailed work in determining the rates in many cases has not been justified. 
If the machine rate records are not carefully kept, ridiculous inaccuracies 
result. Another disadvantage raised against the method is that it is not 
applicable where machine work and bench work are done in the same depart- 
ment. 

Machine Rates.— Differences of opinion still exist as to the extent to which 
machine rates should be used in distribution and application of burden. Some 
cost accountants consider all overhead elements in arriving at a machine rate, 
and in some cases even labor is included where it is difficult if not almost 
impossible to record labor costs against a particular product going through a 
machine because of the fact that operator may be changing jobs so frequently. 
A principle observed in determining machine rates is: The job should be 
charged with the various items of manufacturing cost as it has been benefited 
from their having been incurred. 

Use of machine rates does not mean that a machine rate is calculated for 
each individual machine or operation. Sometimes machines are grouped 
together in a production center where there is uniformity as to the nature 
of the work performed, the amount of investment employed, or the service 
rendered. 

Other cost accountants contend that there are three main items that 
fluctuate primarily with the running time of machines, namely, depreciation, 
power, and maintenance. Consequently, they use a supplementary or super- 
burden rate for these items only, and handle the rest of the burden items 
through a ‘‘regular’’ departmental burden rate. Cost sheets, therefore, have 
columns showing separately the regular burden and the superburden.. Op- 
ponents of this practice contend that it makes use of two burden rates when 
one rate would serve the purpose just as well; and that in many cases all 
burden should be considered in setting machine rates. 

The application of machine-hour rates to boy labor where men and boys 
work on the same machines, raises an interesting question. Men are apt 
to do jobs more quickly than boys, and while men get a higher wage, the 
overhead on the jobs is less in the case of the men because of the shorter time 
they take There seems no adequate reason why differentiated burden rates 
for man and boy labor should be employed in this case in costing the product 
If boys are adequately trained, higher costs of product during the training 
period will be reduced later when the training period has ceased. 

An account called Training Expenses may be set up, against which is 
charged that portion of the cost by which the boy’s labor, plus the machine- 
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-DEPARTMENTAL BURDEN STATEMENT 


Standing 
Item Order Code 
No. Months 


Indirect Labor 
Foremen and Assistants 
Inspection 
Handling Product 
General Labor 
Etc. 


ToTaL 


Maintenance 
Machinery 
Buildings 
Tools 
Ete. 


Tora 


Supplies 
Small Tools 
Oils and Waste 
Miscellaneous 
Etc. 


Tora 


Proportioned Charges 
Depreciation 
Taxes 
Insurance 
Steam 
Power 
General Expense 
Ete. 


Tora 


Grand Total (Actual Burden) 


No. Direct-Labor Hours 

Standard Burden Rate 

Burden Applied at Standard 
Rate 

Balance (difference between 
actual and applied) to Profit 
and Loss Account 


Form 3. Departmental Burden Statement 
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hour rate, exceeds the experienced workman’s labor, plus the machine-hour | 
rate. This practice, however, may lead to abuses on the part of the shop in 
diverting perfectly proper and legitimate excessive costs. | 

STANDING ORDERS.—A code of standing orders or standing order 
numbers should be prepared, showing the proper analysis of burden expendi- | 
tures; there being a standing order for each major burden item, such as 
indirect labor, depreciation, taxes, repairs and maintenance, etc. This code 
cannot be drawn up until one is reasonably familiar with operations in the 
plant and activities of the service departments. 

BURDEN STATEMENTS.—A burden statement for each direct or pro- 
ductive department is prepared each month. A sample statement appears 
in Form 3. This form contains a column ‘‘normal’’ which appears rather 
infrequently on burden statements. Usually the normal or standard burden 
is calculated for each department as a whole and not for each standing order 
on the statements. 

A consolidated burden statement of all departments should be prepared 
monthly. 

FACTORY LEDGER ELIMINATED.—One progressive step in cost ac- 
counting within the past few years has been the elimination of the so-called 
factory ledger. This has been accomplished by the increasing use of expense 
and burden statements which really constitute the factory ledger so far as 
burden is concerned, because they show a sufficiently fine analysis. Where this 
is the case, a group account known as the ‘‘ Factory Burden Cost”? can be 
opened in the general ledger, this account showing actual burden cost of all 
departments; and another account, ‘‘ Factory Burden Absorbed or Applied,” 
showing, as the name implies, the total factory burden absorbed by applying 
the predetermined departmental burden rates. 

Space will not permit of a treatment of the other steps listed in the outline 

_of burden procedure. However, they are either self-explanatory or pretty 
well understood by cost men. 


Accounting for Labor 


BASIC LABOR RECORDS.—Accounting for labor in the plant, pay-roll 
office, and in connection with burden costs, has the following objectives: 


1. To determine wages due each worker in order that pay-rolls can be 
prepared, and so that no worker will be paid more than he has 
earned. 

2. To determine labor costs by units, production orders, operations, 
etc., and by departments, so that proper direct-labor costs can be 
entered on cost sheets. 

3. To obtain data for calculating burden and for charging departments 
with indirect labor. 

4. To procure information for proper control of labor costs. 


The following is a brief description of the essential forms used in reaching 
these objectives: ' 


1. Weekly in-and-out card. Each worker has one of these cards 
which he uses in ringing ‘‘in’”’ and ‘‘out’’ on the time clock. The dif- 
ference between the ‘‘in”’ and ‘‘out”’ time is supposed to indicate the 
time the worker has been in the plant each day and is checked against 
the total elapsed time as shown on the time cards turned in for each 
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worker and time tickets for idle time turned in by the timekeeper. Thus 
the idle time of the worker is ascertained. The clock cards also are of 
service to the pay-roll department in locating differences in the pay-roll. 
2. Late and absent and overtime reports. The use of these reports is 
implied in their names. 
3. Time cards. Time cards vary according to the kind of labor 
information desired and the wage system in use, particularly the latter. 

There are two chief kinds of time cards—one for direct or productive work 
and another for indirect or non-productive work. The first indicates the 
labor chargeable to a production order (Form 4); the second, the labor charge- 
able to a standing order (Form 5). A recapitulation card (Form 6)—called 
the bonus and premium report—is used in conjunction with the direct-labor 
card under the premium or bonus system of wage payment. 

Time cards should be prepared by a time or dispatch clerk instead of by 
the workers. If the plant is large, there may be several clerks who perform 
this function, each one being able to keep the time of from 60 to 100 workers. 
Workers dislike ‘‘bookkeeping”’ of any kind. Furthermore, it is more eco- 
nomical to have clerks for time recording. Actual tests have shown the 
latter practice to be decidedly the cheapest. 

In some concerns, upon receipt of bills of material and blue-prints, the 
time-setter prepares a time card for each operation or each job. He shows 
thereon the time allowed for the operation and the machine or group of 
machines on which, the operation is to be done. 

All time cards are forwarded to the pay-roll department and there used in 
drawing up pay-rolls. In some cases time cards are first forwarded to the 
production department, and then to the pay-roll department, and later to 
the cost department, the same records serving all purposes. 

Bonus or premium cards are made out in duplicate. The original is given 
to the worker so that he can check up his earnings and calculate his total 
wages for the pay-roll period. The duplicate is sent with the product to the 
inspector of the product, and later it is forwarded to the pay-roll department. 
Bonus is usually figured weekly and not daily. It is good practice to insert 
in the worker’s pay envelope a slip showing how his bonus was figured. 

Daily statements of piece-work earnings may be given to the workers, 
although they usually keep their own count of piece-work. 

Labor accounting is greatly expedited by time-recording devices and tabu- 
lating equipment. 

Some special matters arise in labor accounting. These will be briefly 
described. 

LOANED WORKERS.—The first has to do with loaned workers. The 
following practice in recording loaned labor is somewhat detailed and is not 
used by many plants. 

When no burden charge is involved, in the case of the loaned worker, 
his pay-roll number is not changed. The time or dispatch clerk of the 
department (home) where the worker is customarily employed makes out 
two cards, which indicate, among other things, the department to which 
he is loaned. One card is kept in the home department; the other is turned 
over by the worker to the time or dispatch clerk in the department to which 
the worker is loaned. The clerk sends the time cards of the worker back 
with him when he returns to the home department. Then they are for- 
warded to the pay-roll department. 

Some contend that it is not necessary to use special records, such as loaned 
labor reports, for workers transferred temporarily from one department to 
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another. These cases, they believe, can be handled in the following manner: 
Each worker gets a time card for each job he works on, and for each indirect 
labor task, reporting his time on separate time cards for each department in 
which he works. He has only one time-clock number, and hence it is impos- 
sible for him to receive duplicate pay. 

By sorting time tickets to charges or charge accounts, and being sure that 
the labor charges agree with the pay-roll total by man number, the cases of 
workers loaned by one department to another, where a burden charge is 
involved, and where no burden charge is involved but only the labor cost, are 
satisfactorily taken care of. Furthermore, the detailed procedure for ‘‘loaned 
workers’’ described above is infrequently needed because most firms do not 
separate the pay-roll into departmental pay-roll accounts. 


SHORT OPERATIONS.—The last special matter in accounting for labos 
deals with short operations. When operations are of short duration, it ir 
often impracticable to charge the direct labor involved to production order 
numbers through time cards, because many sizes may be handled together 
in one operation and each size may be on a separate order. Hence, these 
manufacturing operations are called ‘‘short operations,’”’ and code numbers 
are provided for them against which the labor involved is charged. Such 
accounting should be minimized as much as possible because it does not allow 
close cost analysis. 

FINAL DISPOSITION OF TIME CARDS.—After time cards have been 
filled out, they are checked. They are then placed in numerical sequence and 
forwarded to the pay-roll department. There the next step is performed, 
namely, rating and extension of time cards. This work should be checked 
by someone who has not done the original work, so as to insure absolute 
accuracy. Now the cards are used in compiling pay-rolls. 


Pay-Rolls 


TIME CARDS.—Time cards are the originating records used in the prep- 
aration of pay-rolls, the objects of which are: 
1. To calculate the wages of each worker. 
2. To assist in labor control, and partially in burden and work in process 
control. 
3. To determine the units of product made by each workman on direct 
operations. : 
The third object is not always accomplished by the pay-roll because the 
units of product made are shown on the cost sheets. 
Time cards should reach the pay-roll department arranged according to 
the numerical sequence of the check numbers of workers. 


PAY-ROLL SHEET.—The basic record in pay-roll work is the pay-roll 
sheet, a copy of which appears in Form 7. 

Before the columns of the pay-roll sheets are filled out from time cards, the 
heading of the sheet should be written up, showing the department name, the 
name of the worker, his day rate and check number, and the dates of the 
pay-roll period. This saves time in preparing pay-rolls. 

A brief explanation of the entries in the columns will be made. 

The slip numbers are the numbers of the time cards of workers. The 
‘‘charge’’ column shows the order numbers to be charged for the work done by 
employees. These order numbers may be either for direct (productive) work 
on production orders or indirect work on standing orders. 
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It is not absolutely necessary to have the ‘‘transfer”’ and ‘‘O. D. S. 0.” 
columns on the pay-roll sheet, but they are shown on the form simply to 
indicate that such information appears on pay-rolls sheets in some cases. 

Day-work and piece-work wages are entered in the ‘‘amount” and ‘‘piece- 
work”’ subdivisions of the ‘‘ direct’? column, respectively. The same is true 
of the ‘‘indirect’’ column. 

The “‘total”” column shows the total earnings of each worker for each day. — 

At the end of the pay-roll period, all columns of the pay-roll sheet are 
footed vertically and cross-footed to agree with the sum of the total column. 
If the work checks, it indicates that it has been done accurately. 

The next step is to enter at the bottom of the sheet the premium or bonus 
earnings of each worker in case they are not shown on a special sheet. These 
““deductions,’”’ such as stock subscriptions and Liberty bond payments in 
behalf of workers, are entered to get each worker’s net pay for his pay envelope. 
Sometimes these deductions are entered in a special column provided for the 
purpose. 

In some plants the sheets have spaces for this information: 


Entered by— Checked by 
Extended by—. ‘ tf 
Added by— a tf 


Some sheets also have a space “‘ Income tax posted’’; and columns for the 
weekly rate and the hourly rate of earnings; and overtime hours and earnings. 

Where a special method of wage payment is in use, workers should be 
informed as to the procedure in compiling pay-rolls. Otherwise they may 
feel that their wages are not being calculated correctly. 


SPLITTING PAY-ROLLS.—One step in pay-roll accounting is known as 
“splitting pay-rolls.’”” Many times when the pay-roll period is one week, 
the end of the month falls in the middle of the week. In such cases it is 

‘ necessary to enter the cards of the last working day of the month and to rule 
footing lines aftér the entries of this day. Then the entries for the remaining 
days of the week are made. After all the entries are in for the last day of the 
week, another subfooting line is ruled in. The pay-roll sheets down to the 
first subfooting are now added; and then the balance of the days of the week 
down to the second subfooting—each section being added separately. In 
order to arrive at the total for the week, the two subfootings must be added. 

The next pay-roll operation is to arrive at the total of the pay-roll for each 
department, by adding the total time and amount of wages for each block on 
the pay-roll sheet. These totals are determined for each pay-roll period and 
also for each month. 

The pay-roll check is drawn for the total of the wages for the pay-roll period. 
This figure is charged to the Pay-Roll account and of course credited to cash. 
But unless the pay-roll period coincides with the cost period, there is in the 
balance sheet a liability, Accrued Pay-Roll, because pay-roll entries are made 
in advance of the payment of the last pay-roll. 


DISPOSITION OF PAY-ROLL.—At the end of the month the Pay-Roll 
account is credited and the Work in Process account charged for the grand 
total of the direct labor shown on the pay-roll sheets, and the proper depart- 
mental burden accounts are charged for the indirect labor. 

In the cost department, time cards for direct work are charged to production 
orders; and those for indirect work are filed in back of the standing orders and 
used in preparing the monthly departmental burden statements. 
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; Standard Costs 


TER MINOLOGY.—Much confusion arises on subjects of cost green: of 
lack of standardized or uniform terminology . An example is the loose use 
of the words standard and standardizatiQn- paler 

There are various phases of what might Pe called the standardization proke { 
lem, such as standardization of product, machinery and equipment, pee dil 
tions, methods, cost, and terminology. Furthermore, even the terms, 4 i 
ard costs, average estimated cost, and budget cost, are not always use ton 
precision. Standard costs may be defined as costg_based aeoe tea te hott 
duction rather than on average production, due regs f4 being ha y thi 
current conditions and what is known or anticipated with respect to b ‘ 
future. Normal production of an organization varies with phe pas a ‘al 
is usually regarded as 80-85% of the practical capacity. Net si at oe 
production, but also current and probable future conditions, sho ¢ Se 
sidered in determining standard costs. 

Average estimated costs, as the name implies, is the estimated ed 
future period based upon past averages. | 0% 

Budget cost may be set for varying speeds of production—30-60-80-G= dy 
etc., of maximum production. Alternative budgets for these different spee\ ; 
of production are sometimes prepared. But budget cost may correspond t’ 
standard cost in case it is estimated that a forthcoming period will be « 
normal one. 


SETTING OF STANDARDS.—The preparation and recording of standard 
costs will be briefly described. 


MATERIAL STANDARDS.—Standard material costs are based upon the 
specification sheets, rates of past material consumption (regular and waste), 
contract prices, current market prices, past and prospective prices and costs. 
If a firm has inadequate past records for establishing material standard 
costs, it may put a given product through a test run to determine standard 
material consumption for both quantity and cost. However, a test run is 
often not satisfactory because it does not represent a fair standard per- 
formance. 

Standard prices for materials bought are sometimes carried into the records. 
The procedure briefly is as follows: A sticker or distribution slip is attached 
to an invoice or an invoice stamp is used, the standard purchase price in 
addition to the actual price being inserted on the invoice. The stock record 
clerk, after receiving and entering on the stock records the receiving slip for 
the goods transported from the receiving department to the stores depart- 
ment, forwards it to the purchase department, where the sticker or distribu- 
tion slip is filled out with the standard price of material purchased. If 
quantity on invoice and that received vary, the difference, if large, is adjusted 
with the vendor. If not large enough, it is shown as a loss or gain, as is 
also the difference between the actual price of material and standard price. 

At end of month a summary is prepared showing losses or gains on each 
class of material bought. 

Standard prices of material are adjusted when conditions warrant, in 
many cases only once a year. They are not used in connection with all 
material purchases, as in the case of some expense materials and supplies, 


and material purchased for a special order. In these instances actual cost 
is charged direct. 


LABOR STANDARDS.—In determining labor standards, standard rates 
of pay are established for each department, being based upon the average 


+ for a} 


\ 
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earnings of workers on a given class of work at the time the standards are 
set. If there is not sufficient experience upon which to base standards, 
time studies may be made. | Such studies, however, are practical only in 
continuous process industries—not in a special order or jobbing business, 
where orders vary so widely. An order made one month may not be made 
again for several months. But in this case an estimated cost may be arrived 
at against which actual cost of the order is checked. 

Some firms record both standard time and labor cost, and actual time and 
labor cost, on time cards or tickets. ‘The total standard labor costs for each 
department are also calculated. 

Some firms carry both the standard and actual labor cost into parallel 
columns in the Work in Process accounts by lines of product for comparison 
purposes, and the ratios between the standard and actual labor costs are 
calculated and shown in these accounts. 

But in the case of piece-work, some contend that the rates are the labor 
cost standards, so that there is no necessity of placing the standard time on 
the time cards. In such cases, however, when examining the pay-roll it is 
often discovered that for various reasons day-work allowances to apprentices 
and to experienced workers have been made in setting labor standards. This 
matter may be handled by charging all of these allowances to burden, thus 
leaving in the labor accounts the exact amount of production times the piece 
rates. Others believe that any allowance made should show up as a variation 
from standard labor costs. However, no factory probably will ever run 100% 
on piece-work. 


STANDARD BURDEN.—The calculation and application of predetermined 
departmental burden rates have been explained on page 608. In this section, 
attention will be devoted to three questions: 


(a) Length of time to be considered in arriving at these burden rates as 
well as standard labor and material costs. 

(b) Method of recording unearned or overearned burden, as the case 
may be. 

(c) Frequency and method of writing off the difference between standard 
burden and actual burden. 


(a) There are two points of view with respect to the first problem. One 
is to use the fiscal year in setting predetermined burden rates; the other is 
to use a cycle of years. 

; An excellent statement with respect to the latter practice is found in the 
uniform system of the Electrical Manufacturers’ Council issued Oct. 1, 1922. 
The statement follows: 


The fiscal year is largely an arbitrary period and may not represent average conditions. 
Consequently, the attempt to absorb the indirect expenses in the costs of the fiscal period 
in which they are incurred may work injustice or entail loss, It is, therefore, sound account- 
ing and good financial policy to recognize, in determining the cost of production, the prin- 
ciple of the continuity of time. 

To avoid violent cost fluctuations, normal or mean average rates based upon a cycle of 
years should be used in cost estimates and in costing production and shipments. It will 
take study and care to determine such rates and to keep them normal. 

It is recommended, therefore, that: 


(1) Normal or average rates (based on direct labor, direct labor hours, or machine 
rates) be established for separate departments or classes of product and used for cost 
estimates and in costing production and shipments. 

(2) A separate ‘‘Reserve for indirect manufacturing expenses’’ be set up for each 
department or class of product, created primarily from amounts over-liquidated, i.e., 
amounts charged costs of production in excess of actual indirect manufacturing ex- 
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penses, during periods of abnormal production, when the rates used in costing are} 
higher than the actual. If the reserves established in this manner are insufficient. . 
they may, if the Board of Directors approves, be supplemented by appropriations 5 
from surplus. | 

(3) Under-liquidations of indirect manufacturing expenses, during periods off 
subnormal production, in any department or class of product, be charged against its 8 
reserve. 

(4) Constant study and comparisons of the production and expense factors be» 
made by means of charts and statements, so that the established normal or averagé * 
rates may be periodically corrected or revised as experience or conditions may require | 

(5) Inventories at the close of the fiscal year should be valued, for balance sheet © 
purposes, upon the basis of normal rates of overhead. 

Note: When, as a policy of conservatism, an adjustment of inventory is made te 
the basis of current overhead cost, in those years when current rates are lower thar } 
normal rates, this adjustment should .be a temporary entry to be reversed at the * 
beginning of the succeeding fiscal period, and this practice should be interpreted as * 
the exercise of executive conservatism rather than cost accounting procedure. 


This statement also bears on the third problem raised above. 

(b) In booking the difference between standard and actual burden, two) 
accounts may be set up for it, one called ‘‘Burden Variance’’ and the other, , 
“Unearned and Overearned Burden.’’ The former shows the difference > 
between the estimated and the actual burden; the latter, the difference > 
between the estimated burden and the burden applied at predetermined | 
standard rates. Those who favor this method contend that there are two) 
distinct factors in the difference between the standard and the actual burden; : 
and that they are overlooked if only one account is kept to show the difference. . 
However, others contend that keeping these two accounts for the difference » 
complicates the bookkeeping, and that the difference can be analyzed well} 
enough by simply setting up one account—the Unearned and Overearned | 
Burden account. 

Some of the reasons which cause the difference are: variation in labor rates | 
and efficiency of labor, idle equipment, ete. 

(ec) The usual practice is to write off to Profit and Loss the ditarenede 
oetween burden applied at standard rates and actual burden, at the end of the »/ 
year instead of each month, because an underabsorption one month may be» 
offset by an overabsorption the next month. Still, some cost men contend | 
that the most scientific way of handling these differences is through a Reserve : 
for Overhead account; the business cycle, rather than the fiscal year, being : 
considered in setting up the reserve. 

The Machinery Builders’ Society which issued a uniform system—‘‘ Stand- - 
ard Accounting and Cost System’’—in January, 1922, favors the practice » 
of writing off the differences monthly or yearly. The following is a quotation | 
from this system: ‘‘The unapplied indirect factory expenses created by” 
subnormal production should be charged off each month against operations; 
or at least at the end of each closing period. Conversely, if due to abnormal! 
production, an excess amount of indirect factory expenses has been applied | 
to cost, such amount should be credited to cost of operations.”’ 

The writer favors the yearly practice. It is not good policy to dota 
burden during a period of declining prices, because there may not be sufficient | 
profits to wipe off the deferred charge and a concern is simply postponing a} 
matter that miglit as well be faced earlier and disposed of, and should not rob» 
future years of the income which properly belongs to such periods. Those» 
who favor the ‘‘reserve method”’ as outlined state that it makes provision in) 
advance for just such a contingency. 

Statement of Variation.—Some concerns prepare a statement showing the: 
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variations between actual burden and normal burden, arranged by depart- 
ments and months. Such a statement contains the following information: 
normal burden basis (direct labor hours, or whatever it is); actual direct- 
labor hours; actual burden, in a total figure; burden rate; total burden 
applied at the burden rate; variation (loss or gain) between normal or actual 
burden; and the variation (loss or gain) between normal and actual burden 
to date. 


FINAL DISPOSITION OF STANDARDS.—Standard costs may be posted 
to the cost sheets against which actual costs are checked. 

In preparing the profit and loss statement some cost accountants show 
the standard cost of sales and below this item the various accounts represent- 
ing the variations between actual and standard costs. The difference, 
therefore,» between standard cost of sales and these ‘‘variation’”’ accounts 
equals actual cost of sales. 


ADVANTAGES OF STANDARD COSTS.—The following is a succinct 
statement of the outstanding advantages of standard costs: 


(a) They are useful in setting selling prices. 

(b) They are used in valuing inventories. For this purpose standard 
costs carefully established are apt to be better in the long run than actual 
costs of a given period. 

(c) They are valuable in controlling and reducing costs, and promoting 
efficiency. Efficiency is a relative term. A manager cannot determine 
the efficiencies of men, machines, departments, etc., unless there are 
standards against which actual performances may be compared. 


SERVICEABILITY OF STANDARD COSTS.—An interesting question is: 
To what extent are standard costs serviceable? Or, to putitin another way, 
Can standard costs be used to advantage in all of the types of cost systems 
discussed on pages 628 to 635? 

In the special order type of cost system, standard costs are not worth much 
because each job is apt to vary so greatly in nature and cost. In this case, 
however, the cost of each order may be estimated and checked with the actual 
cost. It should be emphasized, however, that this estimated cost is not a 
standard cost. 

In all other types of cost systems, however, standard costs are very useful. 
In some cases it is too expensive to record actual costs. Then standard 
costs should be used. In other instances, actual costs cannot be obtained, as 
in a joint product industry where products move along together up to a 
‘certain point. Actual costs are not so necessary in a continuous process 
industry. In some instances actual costs are not typical—then standard 
costs should be used. 

Another question relating to standards frequently raised is: As a check on 
production, is not the establishment of standard units of time for labor and 
material sufficient, without extending this time into money, admitting the 
desirability of standard costs for inventory purposes? One point of view on 
this matter is that, if these standard unit times are arrived at, it does not 
require much additional work to calculate standard costs. Another point of 
view is that the most important thing is to determine these standard unit 
times and then if care is taken to see that production is going through in 
standard time, the costs will, to a great extent, take care of themselves 
automatically. Hence, no real need exists of carrying standard costs, with 
the exception of burden, into the Work in Process accounts. 
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: Types of Cost Systems’ 


raid 


SYSTEMS CLASSIFIED.—One of the most important phases of cost — 


accounting is to select and use the best type or types of cost systems suitable 


to each individual company. Too many cost accountants assume that the _ 


type of cost system which they have inherited or devised themselves is 


necessarily best fitted to existing conditions, which too frequently is not the | 


case. By accepting the status quo, irreparable harm may be done in decreas- 
ing the usefulness of a cost system to the management. Seldom can one type 
be used advantageously in all departments of a given concern. 

The best main classification of cost systems, the writer believes, is: 


1. Special order P 4. Operation 
2. Product : 5. Process . 
3. Class 


The chief features of each of these types will be considered in turn. 


SPECIAL-ORDER TYPE.—The special-order type of cost system gets its 
name from the fact that each customer’s order, when translated into a produc- 
tion (or factory) order, is separately costed apart from all other orders; and 
because each order is more or less special. Each order calls for the manufac- 
ture of a certain number of units. This type of cost system is, without doubt, 
still the most common and hence the best known. But it is too prevalent 
and often is unsuitable, but fortunately is being widely supplanted. 

Direct material and direct labor are charged directly against the order, 
and burden is applied to the order usually according to one of the three 
common methods of handling burden, viz., the direct-labor cost, direct-labor 
hours, or machine-hour rate. When the detailed’ costs of the order are 
assembled on the cost sheet for the order, the total cost is divided by the 
number of units, tons, yards, etc., to get unit cost of the order. The costs 
of orders are usually compiled too late to be of service in day-by-day control. 

While an order is still in process it may be necessary, because of a rush 
demand by a customer, to make a partial shipment of the units completed 
on the order to the customer, but the entire cost of the order cannot be 
determined until all the order is completed. If this is the situation, however, 
care should be exercised to arrange quantities on orders so that the costs of 
the order can be calculated as soon as possible after its completion. Indi- 
vidual parts may be made in one set of quantities and sub- or minor assem- 
blies are turned over for major or final assembly. But there is usually 
trouble in charging parts costs to assembly costs, even though care is taken to 
limit quantities on any orders. Assembly work usually begins before all the 
parts necessary for assembly are done. } 

Nevertheless, this condition may be handled in the following manner, which, 
however, is not entirely satisfactory: 

The last previous cost or the standard cost of parts may be used in costing 
assemblies. However, in this case standard costs should be employed only 
in case there has been sufficient past experience upon which to base them. 
But this standard cost is not the usual ideal standard cost based upon normal 
production but rather one based upon the figures for the previous two or 
three months. 

Delivery sheets or forwarding slips or sheets show completion of parts as 
they are forwarded into a parts stockroom. Parts are entered on stock rec- 


3Some of the material under this heading was suggested by writings of Mr, A, F, Stock 
in Bulletin of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, N, Y, 
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ords as completed at the last previous cost or standard cost mentioned above. 
Under this method, parts are then requisitioned for assembly at the previous 
or standard cost figures. This procedure does not mean that the actual costs 
of the order are not assembled later. The actual costs become the basis for 
the “‘next previous”’ cost. .When actual cost is entered on stock records, 
next average price can be adjusted to take care of difference between actual, 
and estimated or last previous cost. 

The point was made above that under a special order system, partial 
shipments are often made. These must be accounted for on the profit and 
loss statement. The estimated cost of these shipments cannot be credited 
fairly to the actual cost in the Work in Process accounts or to Finished 
Stock accounts. Consequently, an offsetting account, ‘‘Estimated Cost,” 
is opened. This account is credited and cost of sales is debited with the esti- 
mated costs of the partial shipments, which, as the name implies, is an esti- 
mated cost based on previous cost or standard cost. 

The cost sheet for the order has a space for noting whichever one of these 
costs is used. 

Later, the Work in Process account is credited with total actual cost of 
the order, the estimated cost account being charged with a sufficient amount 
to wipe it out and the balance is debited or credited, as the case may be, 
to cost of sales. 

The special-order system should be used only in industries where material, 
labor, etc., vary considerably. It is used chiefly in jobbing shops. Because 
orders are costed late and because each order may be different than every 
other, the shop management can make no intelligent use of order costs. 
But the shop management may get some value out of costs of orders if they 
are shown on a sheet analyzed by classes of products, by major operations, , 
and given per unit, ton, piece, etc. 

In determining the cost of an order it is not sufficient to get the material 
and labor costs in total. Material costs of parts and labor costs by operations 
should be shown on the individual parts cost sheets; and of course the total 
costs of parts are carried over to the assembly cost sheet. 

Samples of cost sheets appear in Forms 8, 9. 


PRODUCT TYPE.—The product type of cost system is applicable where 
a company is making a standard catalog line of goods, manufacturing the 
same product over and over again. In this case order numbers are dis- 
regarded and costs are charged against product or part numbers, for the 
reason that it is impractical to try to separate lots of orders going through a 
plant of the character just mentioned. Furthermore, quantities vary con- 
siderably as between operations. Work is scheduled by referring to a definite 
quantity of a part number to be made on certain operations. Then, too, there 
is no physical check-up between one operation and another with respect to the 
quantity finished on any particular order number. The costing is simplified 
if there is little or no defective work or spoilage. Time cards are filed against 
the product or part number by major operations; quantities made, of course, 
being noted. 

Labor and burden are divided by total quantity made on an operation for 
the period, in order to determine an operation unit cost. Because quantities 
vary as between operations, in order to get the total cost of a part for a period, 
the individual operation unit costs must be added. Where there is no 
spoilage, the final quantity completed can be multiplied by the total of the 
individual operation unit costs and the Work in Process account credited 
accordingly. 
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Where a large amount of spoilage occurs, the cost methods used under the 
product type are somewhat complicated. The procedures to be described 


— 


are used only when quantities made are large. A separate cost sheet is — 


prepared for each product or part number; also for minor assemblies; and © 


for major assemblies. Labor and burden are charged by operations, and the 
total of these two major costs divided by the quantity made shows total labor 
and burden cost of each unit of product completed. The cost thus far 
includes that of both bad and good pieces. Opposite each operation ‘cost is 
shown the quantity defective at each operation. Multiplying this figure by 
the total cumulative unit cost up to this point gives total labor and burden 
loss of defective pieces. The figures in the columns on the cost sheet are 
added. If all pieces were good, the work in process could be properly cleared, 
but because of defective work, a certain figure must be added to this total cost 
to provide for a loss which otherwise would never be credited to work in 
process. 

Divide the total loss of defective pieces, which includes labor and burden, 
by the final quantity of good pieces made at the end of the last operation 
which gives loss per good unit. Adding this loss to the previous cumulative 
cost of each unit, gives total labor and burden cost per unit. Then adding 
material cost per unit good, gives total factory cost. 

Some of the advantages of these methods are: Actual costs of each operation 
for quantities completed are secured regardless of order numbers or lot 
numbers. This is quite serviceable to factory managers, rate-setters, time- 
study men, etc. The inspection department, of course, reports defectives 
on each operation. 

It is not necessary to wait for costing of orders before any credit can be 
made to work in process, but actual costs for the previous period can be 
posted to stock records and used as against whatever parts were made 
during the month. 

In many companies, the same results as described might be secured through 
proper production planning and control and issuance of shop orders for large 
lots, representing several hundred actual or anticipated customers’ orders. 
But production orders are frequently not handled in this manner, and hence 
use of product costs is simpler and safer. 

If spoilage is negligible, simply divide costs by production to get the unit 
costs. If no inspection department exists, and no standard waste percentages 
have been set, an easy way to get spoilage out of Work in Process accounts 
is to have each department physically segregate its scrap and turn in periodical 
reports showing parts scrapped and their stage of completion. The cost can 
be credited to Work in Process and charged to the Scrap account, which 
becomes a part of general factory expense. Sales of scrap are credited to 
Scrap account and the balance is a loss which goes into Profit and Loss account 


CLASS TYPE.—The class cost system possesses utility where products are 
made in small job lots in great variety. Under this system articles are 
grouped into classes and costs are calculated for each class on some suitable 
unit basis, such as pounds, cubic feet, etc. In some instances, costs may be 
analyzed further for the articles in the class, while in other cases such analysis 
is not only impracticable but impossible. 

This type of system has been found serviceable in small jobbing foundries 
manufacturing a large number of orders monthly. In such a plant some 
patterns are used very infrequently. In one case 90% of the orders were for 
five castings or less per pattern. Formerly, this concern had a special-order 
system. The detailed work in costing each order separately was great 
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Furthermore, the sales department was constantly confronted with this 
question whenever a customer came in with a new pattern: ‘‘ Which one oi 
our past orders is similar to the new one?’’ Usually, no such order was 
found. Consequently, cost of each new order had to be estimated and it was 
often more or less worthless because of the frequency of requests for estimates. 
In a jobbing foundry where few castings are made on an order, it is almost 
impossible to ever get two costs alike. The concern in question needed a 
system which would show average cost per pound of certain classes of castings. 
Such a system was installed. The product was divided into some 16 main 
classes by weight and into 3 subclasses; no cores, simple cores, and difficult 
cores—making some 48 classes in all. The installation of a class cost system 
would not have been necessary if the company had made hundreds of castings 
from the same order, and if the jobs had lasted for some time. Castings of 
over 2,000 pounds, however, were still costed on a special-order basis. 

After the new system was put in, when a new order was received, it was 
_ determined into which class it belonged; then past costs of that class were 
very useful in estimating the cost of the new order and in establishing a 
selling price. Furthermore, the class costs enabled the management to 
decide on the profitable classes to make and sell. 

Class costs may be satisfactorily used also in the plating department; the 
cost basis being either units produced, square inches plated, or pounds plated. 

One feature which sometimes can be used in conjunction with the class 
cost system is the factor-unit basis. This basis is established for the different 
sizes of product, and product is classified according to the complexity or 
difficulty in handling each class. For example, it is said that this product is 
twice as difficult to make as this one and so on. 

Under the class cost system, time tickets may be turned in for both order 
numbers and class numbers. If class costs show any large variations, order 
costs can be compiled and analyzed to discover causes of variations within 
a given class. 


OPERATION TYPE.—Under this type, direct labor, or labor and burden 
are combined and divided by a common unit of production for one particular 
operation, or a group of operations. 

This type is common but could be used more frequently. It should not be 
confused, however, with keeping of operation costs in connection with special- 
order cost, where operation costs are simply a further analysis of order costs. 

In the operation system there are no order or shop numbers so far as costs 
are concerned. All labor is charged directly to an operation because the 
product is usually mixed up as to orders. 

The operation cost, for example, may be used in a rubber tire factory. Of 
course, in making or building tires, each size is costed by itself, but other 
operations are costed on an operation basis; e.g., the mixing of various com- 
pounds is done on the cost basis of the number of pounds mixed; the fabrics 
and rubber going through the calender are divided by the number of linear 
yards calendered; the curing cost per tire cured is determined; ete. There 
may be two groups of operation costs: (1) for cord tires, and (2) for fabric 
tires. Other operations, such as trimming the tread and bead rinds, are 
costed on a unit tire basis. It is necessary in an operation system to have 
good production records, so production at end of each operation may be 
known. The costs per unit of operations in manufacturing a tire are shown 
separately «nd added up to get total cost. 

Material costs are obtained from specifications. A practical assumption 
made is that all tires finished in one month were made at that month’s 
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operation costs. This is not always true because of the lap-over of a few days 
between months, but the law of averages should work out. The quantity of 
each size made multiplied by total cost per tire gives the figure for crediting 
work in process and charging finished stock. The tire cost, which is built up 
as a summary of operation unit costs, is sometimes called synthetic cost. 

After an operation cost system has been operated for a while, standard costs 
may be established and credited to work in process. Standards need be 
changed only periodically, perhaps every 3 months. 

Defective work becomes part of burden and is credited to work in process. 
If this is impossible, standard waste percentages for each operation may be 
used. 

The operation system, therefore, is used where specific orders lose their 
identity and where it is practical to keep costs for certain operations by 
common units. 

A production and cost record serviceable in connection with an operation 
cost system appears in Form 10. 


PROCESS TYPE.—The process system is used where all three elements of 
cost can be divided by some common unit of measurement, pound, foot, piece, 
etc. Under the process type of cost system we do not simply get a process 
cost per pound or gallon, etc., but we have an analysis of cost by major opera- 
tions, material cost per basic unit, etc. Under this type one should watch 
changes in work in process, and consider the beginning and ending inventory 
in getting current month’s cost. 

Chemical plants often use the process type of system to advantage. In 
some chemical plants, all departments are costed on process basis, which 
does not usually hold in other lines of business. 

Foundries use the process cost up to the pouring of metal in molds. The 
galvanizing department may use the process type. 

Plating departments rarely are on a process basis, but where all products 
are nearly enough alike so that they consume about the same amount of 
material, labor, and burden per certain unit, such as square inches, the 
process system can be used advantageously. 

Other industries using the process system are: Coal mining, ice, stone 
quarries, and paper concerns which make one type of product, such as heavy - 
wrapping paper, and others. 


Advantages of Cost Accounting 


BASIS OF MANAGEMENT.—Probably the greatest advantage of a cost 
system is that it makes for more effective control and co-ordination of a 


_ business than any other mechanism of management. | Cost accounting is not 


an end in itself. It is a diagnosis of business ills, not a cure for them. The 
management should supply the cure after proper diagnosis. 

By setting up standards of performance and standard and budget costs 
for men, machines, and materials, and comparing actual performances and 
costs with these standards, a definite conception of the efficiency of the fac- 
tors in production, distribution, and administration is secured. Remedial 
measures can then be instituted to eliminate or reduce waste and to control 
and co-ordinate the business more effectively. Control and co-ordination are 
words used more and more by cost men.and managers. They are as vital 
in management as the words ‘‘debit’’ and ‘‘credit’’ in accounting. 

Equipped with cost data, managers are in position to formulate business 
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policies with intelligence and with assurance which comes from the possession 
of experience data. With these facts budgets can be prepared; labor troubles 
can be more intelligently discussed with greater probability of an equitable 
settlement for all parties concerned; wastes of various kinds can be eliminated | 
or reduced; and business conditions can be forecast better; etc. 

After business policies are formulated on the basis of facts, there is greater | 
probability that the policies will be carried out, because cost systems provide 
information with which to realize the day-by-day control of the business. 


COST MANAGEMENT.—Cost systems foster the increasing use of scien- 
tific method, so called, in business pursuits. Industry is rapidly adopting a 
new type of management—cost management. This is management based 
upon facts—the facts resulting from use of a cost system. In industry sev- 
eral types of management have emerged: the military, Taylor or functional, 
Emerson or staff, committee, departmental, and divisional. Advocates of 
these types have not laid as much stress on the absolute necessity of adequate 
industrial facts, as have those who believe that cost management is growing. 

Only by use of cost records can the multiple activities of modern business 
conducted under the factory system—which has supplanted earlier systems 
of industry, such as the family, handicraft, and domestic—be thoroughly 
visualized and proper policies formulated and carried out. Formerly the 
need for cost’ systems was not so imperative, because owners, who were also 
managers, were intimately in touch with details. This condition is not now 
common. Modern managers, directing the policy and operation of large 
businesses, must rely on records in visualizing the conduct of the business, 
so as to exercise intelligent control. 


UNIT COSTS.—These records must be planned to show accurate unit costs, 
which, however, are not 100% accurate, because it is impossible to measure 
with exactness the incidence of certain burden items. Total costs alone do 
not satisfy managers; neither do average costs in many instances. 

By keeping unit costs, profitable and non-profitable lines are clearly 
recognized. Thus the management can choose the kind of goods to push. 
Unprofitable lines need not always be abandoned. They may be continued: 


1. For sake of their advertising value. 

2. For purpose of completing a line. 

38. For maintaining production in slack seasons because of organization 
and equipment which are expensive, due to fact that part of over- 
head is fixed and continues despite of changes in production volume. | 


Overhead formerly charged to a product no longer made must be borne 
by the products still being manufactured. If production of remaining units’ 
is increased sufficiently, thus taking up the ‘‘slack,’’ higher unit costs do not 
result. The main effort is to increase sales of the paying product. 


DETERMINING SELLING PRICES.—The advantage of cost systems as 
aids in establishing selling prices has been overemphasized. It holds true 
when a concern works on a cost-plus contract, when it has a monopoly, 
and when its product is highly specialized, as in case of a number of jobbing 
industries, and so considerably different from products of other concerns. 
But even industries manufacturing standard competitive lines of products 
must have definite bases for determining original selling prices of these prod- 
ucts. Some selling prices are established by ‘‘charging what the traffic wilk 
bear’’; but usually they are’ set by competition. Selling prices frequently 
determine costs, Thus in packing concerns and chemical plants, costs of 
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major, joint, and by-products are distributed in many cases over these prod- 
ucts according to respective sales (market) prices of these products. 

Instead of saying that one function of a cost system is to enable a concern 
to establish intelligent selling prices, it is better to say that it aids in estab- 
lishing the lower limit, below which there is no profit on sales, called the 
point of profit or step-loss point. 

Too frequently, in determining selling prices, volume is disregarded by 
managers who do not consider that there are certain fixed expenses which do 
not fluctuate, whether volume is great or small; consequently, the higher 
the volume of sales is above this line of fixed expenses, the greater the chances 
are for making money. , 

The basic theory that might be advanced, then, is that the manufacturer 
should try to obtain, at least, such a volume of business as would pay the 
fixed expense of operating his plant, and also the variable expense which 
Tises in proportion to the volume of production. Expressed in other words, 
each concern has what is known as its ‘point of profit’’ or the sales volume 
needed to operate without loss and from which profits commence to accrue. 

It has been conceded by some authorities that a manufacturer should make 
the major part of his profits on the ‘‘effort of manufacture.’’ The more effort 
one particular product requires over another, the more profit that particular 
article should bring. The whole theory of manufacture is to purchase 
material and then apply labor and the. expense of co-ordinating labor and 
material (which is burden), in such a manner as to bring about a profit. 
This theory means effort. The manufacturer who adopts this theory does not 
consider so much the buying and selling of the raw materials as he does the 
effort put on the materials.* 


NORMAL PRODUCTION.— Many firms vary production with changes in 
sales conditions by increasing production as sales increase, and vice versa. 
In periods of depression, equipment and labor may be idle, with the result that 
unit costs increase. In many cases it is better to cut selling prices slightly 
rather than to ‘‘hold the market,’’ because the plant could then run more 
normally, and turn out product that could absorb ‘‘fixed’’ overhead, which 
otherwise would be dead loss. Production, therefore, should be as normal 
as possible. It is helped by standardized equipment, which depends on 
close correlation between operating departments, so that all may operate as 
uniformly as possible. Normal production is also helped by standardization 
of labor, which materially decreases labor turnover. Scientific management 
aims to bring about a standardization of labor approximating in degree the 
standardization of equipment accomplished largely through the interchange- 
ability of parts for machines. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES.—Other departments than sales—particularly 
production and financial—are helped by a cost system. With a system of 


4 See Official Publication, Vol. IV, No. 9, of the National Association of Cost Accountants, 
“Prices, Profits and Production,” by A. F. Stock and M. B. Gordon. This article contains 
a “point of profit” chart bringing out the application of the ideas explained in the foregoing 
quotations. The same kind of chart appears in an article, ‘Finding the ‘Stop Loss 
Price Point,’” by H. R. Boston, published in Industrial Management, Nov. 1921. 

A method of “profit addition” somewhat similar to the “effort of manufacture” basis 
referred to above is explained in the uniform cost system adopted jointly by the Label 
Manufacturers’ National Association, the Folding Box Manufacturers’ National Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of Employing Lithographers. This method is “based 
on the difference between the manufacturing effort turnover and the material turnover, 
a certain percentage being added to the manufacturing effort value and a variable per cent 
being added to the material value, depending upon the rate of material turnover.” 
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cost records and also a system of production control, costs may be reduced, 
which is important today, owing to keenness of competition. It can be 


determined with the use of cost records whether it is more economical to make ' 
or buy certain goods, and which methods of manufacture are more economical. | 


If budget costs and standard costs are calculated, a firm can work out im 


intelligent financial plan, knowing what expenditures will have to be mad 


and the possible receipts to be expected from various sources. Fixed capital _ 


and working capital needs can be determined, and steps taken to procure 
necessary funds needed to operate the business successfully, without tying 
up too much capital in inventories. 

Another advantage of a cost system is that it enables monthly financial 
statements to be prepared because perpetual inventories (stock records) for 
raw materials, supplies, work in process, and finished goods are kept. If 
stock records were not maintained, it would be necessary to take a physical 
inventory before the statements could be drawn tp. 

With accurate profit and loss statements it is possible to make comparisons 
for different periods of costs and profits on the whole business and the sub- 
divisions thereof, such as operating, selling, and administrative departments, 
and for processes, jobs, and lines of product, ete. Furthermore, with detailed 
cost data a basis is provided for comparison of total cost and the various 
elements of cost with past costs of similar units, with estimated or predeter- 
mined costs of the same unit, and subsequently with cost of similar units. To 
make cost data valuable for comparisons as between different periods, it is 
often necessary to keep the details in terms of units of material and labor as 
well as in monetary terms. By comparing balance sheets as well as profit and 
loss statements, changes in assets, liabilities, and capital can be ascertained. 

Workers benefit directly and indirectly from better cost methods. Costs 
are reduced and wages either remain the same or are increased. By keeping 
performance records of workers, promotions in rank, wages, and salaries may 
be made on a fairer basis than if such records do not exist. If costs are re- 
duced, selling prices can be reduced, which means that workers can buy more 
with their dollars. Employers are benefited through cost reduction. They are 
able to visualize the conduct of a business through cost records. They must 
have these because they cannot keep in touch personally with conditions as 
formerly when contact between employer and workers was more intimate. 

The public pays for excessive costs which result from unnecessary waste in 
operations and from labor troubles. Many of these industrial ills are ameli- 
orated, if not eliminated, if costs are better recorded and made public.6 


Cost Reports and Managerial Uses of Costs 


EXPENSE AND BURDEN STATEMENTS.—The final steps in cost 
accounting are the preparation of cost reports and financial statements, such 
as expense and burden statements, cost sheets, cost of sales analysis, monthly 
report of sales, inventory statements, balance sheets, and profit and loss state- 
ments. The two financial statements will not be discussed in this section. 

One of the most important sets of cost reports are expense and burden 
statements, in which indirect costs are entered. 


5 See publication of the National Association of Cost. Accountants, ‘Radio Educational 
Campaign, for material on ‘‘What Cost Accounting Means to Industry,” ‘“‘ Advantages 
of Cost Accounting to Workers, Employers and the Public,” prepared by J. P. Jordan. 
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Indirect costs are of two classes: 


1. Expenses, which after collection are distributed to other expense 
accounts or to burden accounts. Some examples of these expenses, 
for which statements are drawn up, are steam, compressed air, power, 
trucking, and cost department expense. 

2. Burdens, which are the final collection of all indirect costs of each 
direct or productive department. Burden statements show the detailed 
burden and, of course, burden appears on cost sheets likewise. 


Before expense and burden statements can be prepared, a code of standing 
orders must be prepared which can be done intelligently only after the concern 
has been departmentalized. These are often gotten up in booklet form. 

A controlling account for each expense and burden account must be opened 
in the general ledger. Debits to these controls are made from journal 
entries. All expense accounts are cleared monthly into the burden (debit) 

accounts. The burden control accounts should never be credited during the 
year except for correction, the credits for burden applied at predetermined 
or standard rates being made to a parallel “‘Burden Credit”? account. These 
parallel accounts are opened in order to allow the burden accounts, both 
debit and credit, to accumulate, thereby giving a control for burden state- 
ment purposes which otherwise would be impossible. (See also discussion 
of burden or overhead in this section.) ; 

In general, all expense and burden statements include three main features: 


1. A section showing details of all charges to the account. 
2. A section showing disposition of the cost: 
(a) In the case of expense accounts, this is a complete distribution 
to other expense accounts and to burden accounts. 
(b) In the case of burdens, this is the amount applied to costs at 
standard rates. 
3. A section showing comparative unit and average costs. 


A sample form of expense statement appears in Form 11. A sample form 
of burden statement may be found on page 615. 


FOREMEN AND COST DATA.—Practically every progressive manager 
and cost man believes that department heads and foremen should be furnished 
with certain cost data, but considerable difference of opinion exists as to how 
much cost data they should get. A great amount of educational work in 
cost methods among foremen remains to be done, however, before they will 
extract the most out of cost figures submitted to them. 

When foremen receive cost figures, they are likely to regard themselves 
as managers in the true sense of the word, and consequently will manage 
better than if no cost data were furnished them. 

The point has been advanced that the tendency to take away some of the 
duties which foremen formerly had under the military type of management 
has possibly been carried to an extreme; and that foremen ought to have 
much to say about the planning of work aa the control of production in their 
departments. Prior +o the days of F. W. Taylor, the pioneer in scientific 
management, the foreman had too many duties and was ‘‘Jack of all trades 
and master of none.’’ Taylor, his followers, and other industrial engineers 
have advocated a rather distinct separation of planning and performance, 
and the carrying out of this separation has resulted in the foreman being 
relieved of many of his former duties. Today, some feel that this develop- 
‘ment has been carried too far. 

It may, nevertheless, be reiterated that foremen should get certain cost 


Holden Manufacturing Company 
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Trucking Expense, June, 19— | 


Jan. 1 to Month Month of 
June 30, June, May, 
19— 19— 19— 
TrRucKING EXPENSE: 
G-101 Electric Truck Labor................. $ 2,090.54 | $ 323.36 | $ 365.90 
102 Maint. of or Supplies for Electrie Trucks. 3,010.50 123.94 503.34 
103 Gasoline Truck Labor................. 1,477.24 136.49 285.64 
104 Maint. of or Supplies for Gasoline Trucks. 2,052.27 548.31 468 .37 
POG a Tosti Ng Rsk ng tha ph teens teres ace 1,497.19 243.66 260. 22 
O06. Miscellaneous sce ott latek sexs SERRE = 62.63 40 3.07 
$10,190.37 | $1,376.16 | $1,886.54 
APPORTIONED CHARGES: 


Wepreciation +75. 0. (Pe ee RATS Soe Pes $ 513.00 |$ 85.50 | $ 85.50 
BHledtricweowers. Ante we Aledo PRR ee ES 333.06 47 .64 43.96 
djabihtys Nsurancely ss sich, 68 Mas a als o See 86.01 11.08 15.70 


$ 932.07 | $ 144.22 | $ 145.16 


Total hxspensey.... wate ak ces Cree vee ete $11,122.44 | $1,520.38 | $2,031.70 


Distribution for Month 


DCI eee as cetera as ochre tee colt, renin hme Rae ae 55.24% $ 839.86 
Pines Mice e ea rr i an PR i ci 29.81 453.22 
BP oak Se RON Le Oe 2.50 38.01 
BONS AOI RARER RS OTS 5.60 85.14 
Sahel « sane e heres ees anlar aiiak eres 
OR ay ey ee eee Seer ee 2.59 39.38 
Sr ae era st ae ae SA 3.88 58.99 
ae LE Ee. QanPeR NER ect Re .38 5.78 

$1,520.38 


Form 11. Expense Statement 


data. But it must be properly assembled and of such a nature that they can 
readily interpret and use it. Order cost sheets are of little or no value 
to foremen because they get them too late to control costs. Furthermore, 
even if foremen get them promptly, they are usually too many to analyze. 

Then again, the man in the shop likes to refer to production in total or to 
measure it with some sort of standard and not by different order numbers, 
even though there may be specific orders for different customers. 

But order costs are of value to foremen if they are grouped by classes of 
product, by major operations, and by units of product, such as foot, piece, ete. 

Most concerns do not give foremen direct costs, but many supply them with 
burden statements. There seems, however, to be no adequate reason why 
foremen should not get direct costs, since they are in a position to reduce not 
only these costs but also indirect costs. 

Most of the trouble with special order cost systems occurs in getting fore- 
men to use direst costs because there is no common unit which applies to all 
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orders. This is particularly true in all jobbing industries which often have 
poor standards, if indeed they have any standards at all. But even in these 
industries the cost of the order and the production per hour expected are 
estimated. Any deviations from these estimates can be observed while work 
is in process. -These estimates are not standards but serve as quasi-standards. 

In other industries where good standards exist, the foremen should watch 
the actual performances and compare them with standards, daily if possible, 
and if not so often, then weekly or monthly. 

Some concerns take the attitude that if foremen get cost figures, the figures 
will leak out to someone outside the plant. Even if they do, they are not 
of much use to other firms, many conditions in which differ from those in the 
plant where the figures were compiled. 


DEPARTMENTAL BURDEN STATEMENTS.—Each head of a direct 
or productive department should get each month a copy of the burden state- 
ment for his department. (See p. 615 for a copy of such a statement.) 

The burden statements which foremen get should show the itemized 
burden, the total burden, including all apportioned or proportioned charges, 
such as light, heat, and power, trucking, depreciation, general expense, etc. 
Some cost accountants show the total burden which foremen can control, 
as a separate figure from the apportioned expenses, which some say are 
uncontrollable. Others take the position that practically all burden can be 
controlled to a certain extent. Foremen should be told why and on what 
basis the apportioned expenses are charged to their departments. 

Each foreman should also get a statement showing him the comparison 
of his monthly burdens for 6 months. Such a statement has the following 
columnar arrangement: standing order numbers; name of account; average 
burden for previous 6 months; the amount of the current burden for the 
month for each standing order; the per cent which this burden bears to the 
burden basis, whether direct-labor hours, machine hours, or direct-labor 
cost; and the average per cent from the beginning of the 6 months’ period 
for each item. Percentages which are higher than the figure for the same 
item for the previous month are entered in red; the other percentages in black. 
It is the percentages on this report which are significant since the burden may 
increase and still indicate a satisfactory condition because of the increased 
volume of business done. Many economies may be effected by a close study 
of monthly burden statements and comparative burden statements. 


WATCHING DIRECT COST.—The number of direct-labor hours, the 
number of indirect-labor hours, the amount of burden, the ratio of burden 
to the burden basis, whether direct-labor hours, direct-labor cost, or machine 
hours, are statistical data always of interest to the management. 

Keeping track of the direct cost is different from keeping track of the 
indirect cost. To determine how the direct cost is best watched, depends 
very largely on whether or not the manufacturing plant is running under a 
method of production control. 

When a method of production control is followed and the various direct 
operations are carefully scheduled at standard rates, the natural way of 
controlling the direct operations is to keep in constant touch with perfor- 
mances as shown by the control methods. Hach operation on each piece, 
whatever the line of industry, should be subject to some approved standard 
of speed—a certain number of pieces per hour or per day, as may be best. 

With this method it is necessary—and fair enough—to wait until an order 
is completed before knowing exactly how that order is running in comparison 
to the speed estimated for it, on the basis of past experience. The superin- 
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tendents and foremen should, however, be given the advantage of seeing the 
actual cost sheets on each completed order, so that they may note exactly - 
how successful their department has been in producing the work assigned. | 
Even without being able to watch the progress of the work as it goes on, there | 
is a psychological effect produced by looking at the completed cost sheet, 
whereon the final result is shown as a result of the actual circumstances | 
which prevailed during the run. 

In any business doing a large amount of rapid work, the detailed cost of © 
each run should be entered on a comparative cost sheet. This comparison | 
will show, side by side, the unit time and cost for each operation, and for 
each period where this particular unit has been in use. Fluctuations in 
direct cost are the net result of different workers who may run the same 
machine or perform the same operation. A very careful study should be 
made of the resulting cost as shown on the comparative sheet. Many 
times this comparison will bring out possibilities of eliminating the more 
serious fluctuations—and perhaps reducing time and cost—through careful 
examination and revision of operating methods. 


LABOR COST INFORMATION.—Not only should foremen get burden 
statements, but statistics showing the amount of the direct-labor pay-roll 
and the amount of the indirect-labor pay-roll should likewise be placed in 
their hands. 

Comparative labor costs on special orders are not of much value unless 
grouped by classes of product. When so grouped, the management can 
ascertain whether they are out of line with past and expected performances. 

Other labor cost information of great value to the management is: monthly 
reports of direct- and indirect-labor costs by departments; the cost of indirect 
labor in each office department; relationship of indirect labor to total burden; 
the average rate per hour for indirect labor; the average rate per hour for direct 
labor; and the percentage of the total burden to the drect-labor cost. 

Labor cost information is not only serviceable in normal times but also in 
periods of business depression. In the latter case, owing to the usual practice 
to discharge some of the direct workers, the ratio of the indirect labor to the 
direct labor rises. By having labor cost data, an intelligent reduction in the 
number of indirect as well as direct workers can be effected by comparing 
workers’ actual performances with standard performances, and by studying 
over a considerable period the records of their production and their conduct 
generally. Workers’ excuses to do work within the allowed or standard time 
are noted on their records and their future performances are studied in the 
light of their excuses. These excuses may reveal conditions, such as machines 
or fixtures out of order, which otherwise would never be discovered. Workers 
not reaching the standards consistently are given three warnings in some 
plants before they are discharged. Workers whose records indicate high 
efficiency are shifted to other jobs and tried out in many ways with a view of 
promoting them to foremanships. Performance records of workers are also 
studied to decide whether a man’s request for an increase in wages is 
justified. 

If labor statistics are properly used, the practice of penalizing jobs by charg- 
ing as indirect labor, excessive direct time consumed on jobs will be checked. 

In the cas2 of the lost time of workers, the foreman must explain to the 
proper oficial the necessity of reporting lost time. Such procedure prevents | 
the compilation of erroneous cost information and exaggerated labor costs 
against any particular job. It is also of material assistance in checking the: 
effectiveness of schedules as prepared by the scheduling department. 
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MATERIAL COSTS.—Foremen should also get direct-material costs. 
While they cannot control material prices, they do have a large part in con- 
trolling the use of material. Excessive uses of material are detected by com- 
paring consumption with material specifications or bills of material which 
show standards. 

Among the most frequent reasons for diverging from the standard cost 
of material are: 


1. Inability to secure the standard material. 

2. Increase in cost of the standard material. 

3. Large spoilage of material. 

4. Waste on account of using wrong size of material. 


It often occurs in making some product that too expensive material of a 
given size is used. This may be the fault of the operating department which 
has chosen the wrong material, or it may be the fault of general business 
conditions, which make it impossible to obtain the right kind of material. 
In either event, the foreman should know exactly what has happened, so 
that in the future he can choose more wisely, if the fault is his own, or can 
see that the purchasing department supplies him with the proper kind of 
material. 

As for all the other faults—spoiling, etc.—it is entirely the duty of the 
foreman to eliminate to the greatest possible extent such causes as tend to 
increase the cost of the product in his department. It should be evident, 
however, that no foreman can properly or intelligently act in the best manner 
unless he is thoroughly posted in respect to what is taking place. For this 
reason, superintendents and foremen should be given constant access to the 
cost records in order that they may be fully posted concerning all that happens. 


COST SHEETS.—The summarizing records for the total cost of the product 
made are the cost sheets. (See pp. 630, 631 for sample cost sheets.) Direct 
material, direct labor, and burden are entered on these sheets; sometimes, 
also, the selling and administrative expenses, which, when added to the 
factory cost, give total cost; and sometimes the profit on the product, thus 
arriving at the selling price of the product. Total cost divided by units of 
product made gives the unit cost, which is more significant to the manage- 
ment than total costs. 

The value of cost sheets to the management, however, has been greatly 
overexaggerated. As stated before in this section, order costs are of little 
value because they are received too late to control costs, but are of some value 
if grouped by classes of product, by major operations, and by units of product. 


COST OF SALES ANALYSIS.—Another valuable report for executives is 
the “‘cost of sales analysis’”’ prepared monthly. This shows the monthly 
cost of goods shipped and billed. In order that this analysis may be pre- 
pared, a duplicate of every invoice is forwarded to the cost department. The 
analysis should be kept according to classes of product. It is possible 
then, to determine the average percentage of profit by classes of goods, 
which is of great value to executives. Standard costs are often shown in this 
report and compared with the actual. 

A real difficulty arises in preparing this record where partial shipments 
have been made on orders. 

This situation may be handled in three ways: 

First.—Separate costs can be worked out for each operation as far as it has been per- 
formed and so an actual cost on the partial shipment can be built up. This is accurate 
but impracticable because of the detail involved, 
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Second.—The billing price can be taken as the cost. This means that no profit will be » 
shown in the Profit and Loss account until final shipment is made, when the entire profit ! 
on the job will develop. This is the conservative method, but many companies do not wish } 
to postpone the profit showing so long. | 

Third.—The estimated cost can be taken as the actual cost, possibly adding 3% or 3%» 
as a factor of safety. This would mean, then, that the estimated profit, less any percentage » 
as a factor of safety, would be shown on the partial shipment. 

When the job is actually completed an adjustment will be made on subsequent bills te » 
cover any difference between the actual and estimated costs on the partial shipments ~ 
If the estimated procedure is on an accurate basis, this method works out very satisfactorily.© * 

See also discussion of types of cost systems (p. 628) for further materia! | 
on the costing of partial shipments. 


COST OF GOODS RETURNED.—Some concerns also prepare monthly 
a statement of the cost of goods returned. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SALES.—If the cost of sales analysis shows 
only costs and not sales prices, a monthly report of sales should be prepared- 
A serviceable form of this report follows: Item, this month; estimated this 
month; per cent increase or decrease, last month; per cent increase or decrease, 
to date this year; estimated to date this year; per cent increase or decrease, , 
to date last year; per cent increase or decrease. 

It will be noted that this form provides for estimated or budget figures } 
as well as actual’ The management by studying this record can effect a 
better control of sales than if without the record. 


INVENTORY STATEMENT.—Foremen should also be kept informed as} 
to the status of inventories as reflected on the balance sheet. ‘An inventory 
statement may be prepared monthly which shows the control accounts for 
the inventory: raw materials, supplies, work in process, and finished goods; 
figures for the current month, the last month, the year to date, and the cor- 
responding month last year being entered on the statement. These inven- 
tories are scrutinized by the management to see if the values stated are too 
high or too low. If the manager wants more information, he can refer to the 
stock cards which contain the details which appear in total in the inventory 
control accounts. 

A form of inventory statement which can be used where a concern has a 
system of budgetary control is as follows: Item, inventory, estimated inven- 
tory, per cent increase or decrease, shipments, estimated shipments, per cent 
increase or decrease, turnover this quarter, turnover same quarter last year. 


ADDITIONS TO PLANT CONTROL ACCOUNTS.—Another monthly 
statement of value to the management is one which shows the additions to 
the plant control accounts according to the classification of equipment and 
the department to which the additions are made. These represent the 
fixed assets. The supporting details are recorded on the plant ledger ex- 
plained on p. 611. By a close watch over proposed expenditures for plant 
and equipment, large sums of money are saved, because it may be discovered 


that some of the proposed additions to plant and equipment are not vitally 
necessary to successful manufacturing. 


6 See uniform system of the Folding Box Manufacturers’ National Association. 
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SECTION 14 


AUDITS AND WORKING PAPERS 


GENERAL.—The purpose of this section is to give an outline of proce- 
dure to be followed in the audit of the average business concern. Every busi- 
ness has some special points, every organization and every system their 
peculiarities. The auditor must have sufficient training and judgment to 
determine what should or should not be done in each audit. Principles involved 
in the application of accounting theory to problems presented in an audit 
are discussed in treatises on auditing. \ 

DEFINITIONS.—An audit is an examination of the financial transactions 
of a business based to a large extent on the books, made, as a rule, to secure 
information necessary in the preparation of statements of financial position 
of the concern and of results of operations. 

The classes of audits are: 

Balance sheet audits 

Detailed audits 

Cash audits 

Continuous audits 

Completed audits j 

A balance sheet audit is the verification of assets and liabilities and such 
an analysis of the income account as enables the auditor to certify that it 
has been properly stated. 

A detailed audit differs from a balance sheet audit in that the transactions 
during a fiscal year must all be verified. The verification consists largely 
of review and tests; none the less, the tests should be made so that the gen- 
eral accuracy of transactions of the entire period under review will be de- 
termined.! 

The cash audit covers a verification of the cash balance on hand at end 
of period and of cash receipts and disbursements for period in question. 

Continuous audit is the designation given to examinations made monthly 
or at other regular intervals with the thought that through such examina- 
tions transactions of an entire period will be examined ultimately. 

- The expression completed audit is applied to an examination where a 
report is submitted after making an audit covering an entire period. 


Preparation for the Audit 
PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS.—The audit of a concern begins 


when the auditor receives his first notification that an examination of the 
accounts will be made. Before commencing work familiarize yourself with 


1See R. H. Montgomery, Auditing, Theory and Practice, Vol. I, p. 491. 
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the peculiar features of client’s business; also make arrangements for the 
preparation by client’s employees of certain data for use in the audit. 


DATA RELATIVE TO INDUSTRY.—The auditor’s report cannot be pre- 
pared intelligently unless he has some knowledge of the business in question 
and of current business conditions affecting the industry. As he cannot be 
expected to be conversant with data of this nature for all industries, he must 
in some cases collect information. Whenever possible this should be done 
before commencing the audit. 

Data to be collected may be classified as follows: 


1. Special conditions in the industry relative to prices, markets, 
labor rates, and foreign conditions. This information may usually be 
found in the trade papers covering the industry in question, or in com- 
mercial publications covering industries in-general. 

2. Special features in connection with finances, management, or 
accounts of the business in question.? 

3. Uniform statements of operations or systems of cost accounting, 
published as a rule by an association representing a group of concerns 
in the industry, and in some cases by departments of the federal gov- 
ernment or research associations. 


STATEMENTS TO BE PREPARED BY CLIENT’S EMPLOYEES.— 
Considerable time can be saved by arranging in advance for client’s employ- 
ees to prepare certain statements, schedules, copies of documents, ete. Cli- 
ent’s employees are as a rule very busy during the audit, which generally 
begins shortly after close of period under review. If request is made for 
certain statements during the audit or a few days before its completion, it 
is likely that the data cannot be compiled in time or that it will be furnished 
at the last moment and will delay completion of the audit. It is therefore 
advisable, where arrangements are made in advance, to request at that time 
that employees prepare certain statements, schedules, etc., for the audit. 

The following list comprises some of the statements, schedules, etc., 
which employees of the client may be asked to prepare to facilitate the work 
and to permit the auditor to spend time on more important work. 


List of bank balances (if there are many bank accounts). 

List of cash funds. 

List of ¢ash items in transit. 

List of notes receivable on hand (where not too numerous). 

List of notes receivable out of office. 

List of notes receivable discounted. 

List of investments, including mortgages receivable. 

List of special deposits made. 

List of employees’ accounts receivable (where not too numerous). 

List of additions to plant during the period (if the items are very nu- 
merous, then a list of all items over a certain amount). 

Statements of additions to and deductions from depreciation reserves 
during the period. 

Schedules of prepaid insurance, interest, taxes, and other prepaid 
expenses. j 

Schedules of deferred charges such as bond discount, organization 
expenses, etc. 

List of notes payable. 


2 Montgomery’s Auditing, Vol. II, and Kester’s Accounting, Theory and Practice, Vol. 
III, give information of this nature for certain industries. 
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List of mortgages payable. 

Schedule of accrued interest, taxes, wages, or other accruals. 
List of special deposits held. 

Schedule of purchase commitments. 

Schedule of sales contracts. 

Schedulé of insurance carried. 


While this number of statements is formidable, not all will be found neces- 
sary in any one audit and the itemsin each statement for one audit will not 
be numerous. Many of these statements may be simply copies of parts of 
certain records which can be prepared by typists with little assistance from 
the bookkeeper. 

INFORMATION RELATIVE TO CLIENT’S ORGANIZATION.—With- 
out violating any rules of professional ethics, obtain as much information 
as possible relative to client’s organization before commencing the audit. 
Obtain names of principal officers and of directors who are especially active, 
as well as any special ideas relative to operation of the business which these 
individuals possess. 

Upon arrival at client’s office examine a copy of the organization chart 
and make notations of those departments or individuals with whom you 
will have close contact. In some cases there may be friction between certain 
executives of apparently equal rank. If you become cognizant of this in 
the early stages of the audit, you will be less likely to do anything which 
may antagonize such persons. 

Endeavor during first days of the audit to ascertain the relationship be- 
tween executives or employees and officers and directors of the concern 
under audit, with a view to determining extent of the authority vested in 
each. 


DATA RELATIVE TO SYSTEM OF INTERNAL CHECK.—Before com- 
mencing any part of the work, familiarize yourself with the system of in- 
ternal check. This expression is well explained in the following quotation: 

Such a system consists in the accounting records, methods, and details generally of an 
establishment being so laid out that no part of the account or procedure is under the ab- 
solute and independent control of any one person; that, on the contrary, the work of one 
employee is complementary to that of another; and that a continuous audit is made of 
the details of the business. 


Determine the extent to which any record will be examined only after 
making inquiries as to adequacy of the internal check. Make the examination 
in such manner that it will bring out any shortcomings in the system of inter- 
nal check. For instance, as to cash receipts, ascertain: 


Nature of receipts. 

Who receives cash. 

In what form it is received. 

First record made of cash. 

Who next handles cash. 

Entries made to record its deposit. 

Whether the day’s receipts are deposited intact. 


As to disbursements by check the auditor should make inquiries concerning: 


1. Authorization to disburse. 
2. Preparation of checks. 
3. Signing of checks. 


Sy Se Sei C2 bo 


3 Montgomery’s Auditing, Theory and Practice, Vol, I, p. 62, 
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4. Mailing of checks. } 
5. Recording of disbursements. | 
6. Number of persons handling disbursements. 


And as to disbursements in currency: ; 


1. Whether on imprest system. ; ; 

2. Number of persons handling. 

3. Method of replenishing funds. 

4. Authorization for replenishment and extent of examination of vouchers 
at that time. 


Trace each movement of merchandise and supplies from time when they 
are ordered until their receipt, storage, and subsequent shipment or consump-~ 
tion. Investigate the records prepared in eine Gan with payment for 
merchandise or supplies. 

Ascertain whether work is so divided that the same person does not prepare 
pay-rolls and also prepare pay envelopes and make the payments, and whether 
there isan independent check by someone who has no other connection with 
the work. 

Give same consideration to other parts of the work, such as accounts 
receivable, handling of income from investments, recording of additions to 
plant, depreciation, etc. 

Bear in mind that fitness of employees for the respective positions and their 
general attitude towards their work have an important bearing on the efficacy 
of any system of internal check. Personal relationships between employees 
also have an important bearing on value of such a system. Note any relation- 
ship which may cause employees to be lax or partial and make allowance 
for such tendencies. 


Planning the Audit 


ADVANCE CONSIDERATIONS.—While the fact that a report will be 
prepared is not the principal reason for making an audit, in many cases the 
result of the audit in great measure depends on the impression the report 
makes on the client. Start preparation of your report as soon as you com- 
mence the audit. 

When the client or an executive of the concern is interviewed before 
beginning the work, certain impressions may be obtained of the type of report 
which will make the desired appeal or of data which should be included or 
excluded from the report. It is helpful, when the report is being written, 
if notes of this nature and others have been collected in the course of the 
audit so that reference can be made to them. 

Much time is wasted in some audits by preparing schedules or other data 
which appear interesting but have no value for report purposes. It may be 
advisable simply to note that consideration should be given to the inclusion 
of such data in the report and to defer actual preparation of material until 
audit is completed. 

If report of previous audit is available examine it as early as possible. 
Make memoranda of items to be considered and of special statements or 
references which may be of assistance. Consider general arrangement of the 
report and subject matter reference to material which may be included in 
or omitted from the report to be prepared. The fact that comment has been 
made on certain facts in the last report may tend to minimize the value of 
similar comments in the next report. In addition, aim to prepare your report, 
so far as possible, in a form different from that of the preceding. 
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AUDIT PROGRAM.—An audit program is an outline of work which 
is to be done. It has its greatest value in continuous and in periodical 
audits, especially where much work can be entrusted to assistants. 

Audit programs are usually prepared by the principal after inspecting the 
records to be examined. They should be prepared preferably as a whole 
rather than in sections, as it is then possible to determine whether the program 
is well balanced. 

Sometimes the time allowed for the audit is limited and the auditor may 
use his discretion as to extent of work to be done. 1n such cases a flexible 
program should be prepared and notations be made which will permit in- 
creasing or decreasing of the work covered by certain sections of the program 
according to amount of time available. 

Prepare the program in sufficient detail. Thus if there are three bank 
accounts, it should be arranged so that work for each account will be shown. 
It will then be possible to note on the program work completed on each 
account, so that status of the entire audit may be readily ascertained from 
the audit program. 

Directions given in program should be clear and specific. There is always 
the possibility that some other person than he who prepares the outline may 
have to complete it and therefore interpret the directions. Thus the words 
“Check the pay-rolls’” are susceptible of many interpretations. On the 
other hand, ‘Examine authorizations for additions to pay-rolls and for 
increases in rates,’’ ‘‘ Verify extensions and footings of pay-rolls for Decem- 
ber,’ ‘‘Compare pay-roll totals with cash disbursements,”’ are specific expres- 
sions which do not confuse and save time by requiring work to be’done in 
proper order. 

As each piece of work is completed make a notation on the program; also 
where you leave off at close of day or when called away to other work. If 
this procedure is followed, work may be taken up at that point by another 
auditor without difficulty. 

The audit program, with all amendments and notations made during 
the audit, should be a record of actual work done. Questions often arise as 
to extent of work done, or it may be necessary to state in the report the 
extent of some of the work. As a rule it is not possible to answer these 
questions by referring to the working papers. The information in a complete 
audit program is often very helpful after the next audit is made. Legal 
controversies may develop and the auditor be required to testify as to extent 
of work done. 

Some auditors of considerable experience do not prepare audit programs. 
Unless a record is made in working papers in such cases, there is no record 
of scope of work done in connection with each item covered. There is also 
the possibility that important items in mind early in the examination will be 
ultimately overlooked. 

If the program of a previous examination is available, do not use it with- 
out first considering whether it is adequate to meet present needs of the 
business as well as the views of the auditor. There may have been changes 
in the system of internal check or developments in the business which call 
for revision of parts of the program. 

SAMPLE AUDIT PROGRAM.—The program for a balance sheet audit 
given below should not be applied in toto to any audit. It is presented to 
indicate what should be included in some outlines. A medium-sized mer- 
cantile business, however, might have transactions and accounts similar to 
those considered in the present case. 
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Reference to the pamphlet issued by the Federal Reserve Board, entitled 
“Uniform Accounting: a Tentative Proposal submitted by the Federal | 
Reserve Board, etc.,’’ which contains ‘‘general instructions for a balance- | 
sheet audit of a manufacturing or a merchandising concern,”’ will be helpful 
in the preparation of audit programs. 

In this connection consider the following from ‘‘Auditing, Theory and 
Practice,” by R. H. Montgomery: ‘‘Nothing can be more harmful to stu- | 
dents than the exclusive use of condensed rules of procedure; practitioners 
who rely on programs prepared by others are chargeable with negligence 
if they permit fixed rules to take the place of independent procedure.”’ 


AUDIT PROGRAM 


A. B. C. Mercantile Co. 
1. Cash on Hand: 
Count cash on hand. 
Note any unusual items in fund. 
Prove totals with records. 
Confer with treasurer regarding differences or unusual items in the 
fund. 
2. Bank Balances: 
Compare deposits on statement with cash book for last month: First 
National, Atlantic Trust. 
Compare paid checks with cash book for last month—list checks drawn 


to order of cash, bearer, employees, etc.: First National, Atlantic 
Trust. 


Reconcile bank balance: First National, Atiantic Trust. 

Compare total bank balances with cash book. 

Confirm bank balances by correspondence: First National, Atlantic 
Trust. 

Examine entries covering old checks outstanding and deposits not 
recorded by banks. 

Compare details of the deposits for the last week with cash book 
entries. 

pert those paid checks which were outstanding at date of last 
audit. 

Verify footings of cash disbursements for last month. 

porpnate total deposits on statement with total cash receipts for last 
month. 


Scrutinize cash entries for balance of period and for month following 

period. 
3. Notes Receivable: 

Compare notes on hand with record of notes. 

Confirm notes out of office by correspondence. 

Prove total of open items in record with ledger. 

Make list of notes with rates of interest and due dates, or if too numer- 
ous, list overdue and special items. 

Verify calculations for accrued interest. 

Ascertain whether any notes discounted have maturity dates subse- 
quent to close of period; if so, confirm such items by correspond- 
ence. 


Confirm special notes or notes for large amounts by correspondence 
with makers. 


Trace into books entries for items collected since close of period under 
review. 


4. Accounts Receivable: 


Compare balances in ledgers with trial balances, testing accuracy of 
a few balances. 


Verify footings of trial balances. 
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Note any overdue or unusual items still unpaid, by placing a distinctive 
mark on trial balance, next to such items. 

Ascertain whether balances represent specific items. : 

Saeed with treasurer and credit man regarding overdue and unusual 
items. - 

Verify sufficiency of reserve for doubtful accounts, including provision 
for doubtful notes receivable. 

Prepare separate totals for credit balances, items representing deposits 
made, balances due by officers, employees, affiliated companies, etc. 

Check postings for 1 month, or if many accounts, 1 month’s postings 
for a few letters of the alphabet. 

Ascertain whether a reserve should be provided for discounts, freights, 
refunds, etc. 

Ascertain whether any accounts have been hypothecated. 

Examine entries covering bad debts written off. 

Consider advisability of confirming accounts by correspondence. 


5. Inventories: 


6. 


Test extensions by scrutinizing columns for quantities, prices, and 
amount. 

Verify footings of every tenth sheet, or any sheet totaling over $...... 

Verify transfer of amounts to summary and footings of summary. 

Compare prices with those on purchased invoices. 

Ascertain from outside sources the present market prices. 

Make inquiries relative to obsolete stock, and items for which large 
quantities are carried. 

Compare inventory in sections with previous inventory. 

Ascertain whether any portion of stock is hypothecated. If a first 
audit, scrutinize inventory at beginning of period to determine 
general accuracy and whether it was prepared on same basis as 
current inventory. If perpetual inventory records are kept, make 
tests by comparing portions of physical inventory with correspond- 
ing entries in perpetual inventory records. 

Where possible, make tests of quantities on hand by actual count. 

Test the inventory totals by the ‘gross profit’? method. 


Investments: 


Prepare or have prepared list of investments. 
Examine securities, and collateral documents. 

Verify income credits. 

Compare cost price with present market price. 
Compare list with records. 

Confirm by correspondence investments not examined. 


7. Prepaid Insurance, Interest, etc.: 


Examine insurance policies, special contracts, etc., in connection with 
prepaid items. 

Test calculations made, or make calculations for prepaid insurance, 
interest, etc. 

Compare totals with ledger accounts. 


8. Furniture and Fixtures: 


Examine entries for additions and reductions during period. ; 
Determine whether adequate provision has been made for deprecia- 
tion. 


9. Notes Payable: 


10. 


Confirm amount outstanding by correspondence, including collateral 
if any. 

Compare total with general ledger account: 

Examine paid notes returned during last 3 months. 

Verify amount of accrued-or prepaid interest. 


Accounts Payable: 


Compare ledger balances with trial balance, noting overdue items. 
Compare total with controlling account. 
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Compare creditors’ statements with ledger balances, investigating 
differences. . . 
Examine purchasing records, receiving records, unentered invoices, 
and entries subsequent to close of period for additional liabilities. 
Prepare separate totals for items representing debit balances, deposits 


received, amounts due to officers, employees, and affiliated compa- 


nies, etc. 


Investigate purchase commitments, sales orders for future delivery, — 


etc., to ascertain whether there is possibility of loss on such contracts. 


11. Accrued Liabilities: : a 
Test calculations or make calculations for accrued wages, rent, insur- 
ance, interest, taxes, etc. Compare totals with ledger balances. 


12. Capital: : 
Examine capital stock records or confirm amount outstanding by 
correspondence with registrar : 
Compare total with general ledger balance. 


13. Surplus: 

Examine changes during period. 

Note any large or unusual items. 

Obtain authority for changes requiring it. 

Prepare summary of surplus changes for report. 

14. Voucher Register: 

Compare vouchers with entries in voucher register for portion of the 
period, noting nature of charge, special terms, approval, distribu- 
tion, etc. 

Scrutinize voucher register for balance of period, investigating any 
items not in order. 

Verify cross-footings at close of month for a few months. 

Ascertain whether method of preparing vouchers is such that client’s 
interests are safeguarded. 

Investigate whether all deductions are made before approving vouchers 
for payment—such as freight on f. o. b. destination shipments, 
allowances for containers, allowances on special contracts, etc. 

15. Pay-Rolls (For large audits a short period should be examined): 

Verify additions and increases by comparing with original records. 

Verify totals of pay-rolls. F 

Compare amounts of pay-rolls with cash drawn for pay-rolls. 

Ascertain how unclaimed wages are handled. 

Investigate method of preparing pay-rolls and making payments to 
determine whether there is a good system of internal check. 

16. Journal: 

Examine entries for 1 or 2 months in detail. 

Scrutinize entries for balance of period and investigate any unusual items. 
17. General Ledger: 

Verify trial balance or take off trial balance. 

Check postings for 1 month. 

Scrutinize ledger accounts, investigating unusual items. 

18. Sales: : 

Test prices on a few invoices in last month of period and first month 
of next period to determine whether prices are being maintained. 

Make tests to determine whether all items included in sales imme- 
diately preceding close of period were shipped. 

Scrutinize return sales items for lst month of next period to ascertain 
whether total is unusually high. 

Investigate method of making allowances, scrutinize allowances for 1 
month, and investigate large items during balance of period. 

Investigate method of entering eash sales and handling proceeds. 

Verify, or, if many items, test footings of sales record for 1 month. 

Verify transfer of monthly sales totals to general ledger. 
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If possible, prove production figures by using quantities for inventory 
at beginning of period for production during period for net sales and 
for inventory at end of period. 

19. Minutes: 

Examine minutes, making notes of any items which require attention, 
such as dividends declared, salaries authorized, contracts consum- 
mated, etc. 

20. General: 

Test sufficiency of fire insurance carried. 

See whether all officers and employees are bonded who should be. 

If other insurance, such as use and occupancy, burglary, automobile, 
etc., is not carried, determine whether such insurance is needed in 


this case. 
Investigate method of receiving and delivering merchandise and records 


prepared therefor. 


This program is rather full and detailed, because intended to outline practi- 
cally all work which may be done in balance sheet audits of small or medium- 
sized concerns. 


Audit in Progress 


SELECTING WORK TO RECEIVE FIRST CONSIDERATION.—There 
is no invariable rule as to order in which auditing work should be taken up. 
Before doing any part of it, in each engagement, survey it as a whole to deter- 
mine whether you cannot to advantage vary from the regular procedure. 
In some cases an examination of leases, special contracts, and even the 
minutes, may give you an insight into special features of the business which 
will be of material assistance in every phase of the work—even in the exam- 
ination of cash. Before starting any work you should, if possible, familiarize 
yourself with the records and method of making entries therein. Trace 
several’entries through the records to get the connection between the various 
records. If you can picture in your mind the system of accounts, you can 
more easily ascertain to what extent there exists a good system of internal 
check. This information will make possible the determination not only of 
the work which should receive consideration but the extent of the examination 


to be made. 


AUDITOR’S ATTITUDE TOWARD CLIENT’S EMPLOYEES.—You 
should be a student of human nature, capable of forming in a short time 
accurate impressions of the capabilities and peculiarities of persons encoun- 
tered in your work. Conduct your examination with due regard to its 
effect upon progress of the regular work of client’s staff. Make every effort 
to interfere as little as possible with the routine work of client’s office while 
at same time conducting the audit in an efficient manner. 

It is difficult to make a good audit without the co-operation of client’s 
employees. Much of the work done consists of tests which do not cover the 
entire period. Therefore, it will probably be found that in many instances 
discussion with a friendly employee will develop points which may not be 
disclosed by tests made. 

Your attitude towards client’s employees should be one of helpfulness. 
They should look forward to your visits as occasions for discussion and 
improvement. If the employee is made to feel that he is in a position to 


impart to you information about his system or his line of business and that 


you are ever ready to learn, a bond of common interest will be created, 
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which will not only make the engagement more pleasant but create a desire 
on the employees’ part for periodical examination of the records. 

Use tact in bringing errors and differences to the attention of employees. 
If you request an employee to explain an entry known to be incorrect instead 
of referring to it as an error, sensitive employees will not be antagonized. 

Discussions of accounting systems not operating efficiently should take | 
the form of requests for information relative to operation of the systems. 
In many cases the first impression that the system is not operating efficiently | 
is not well founded; had the first impression been made known friction might 
have resulted. : 

Be dignified but not formal, avoiding familiarity and conduct yourself so 
that you will receive from the employees the respect to which you are entitled. 


EXAMINATION OF VOUCHERS.—The word voucher here denotes a 
purchase or expense invoice which has been examined and approved either 
for entry in a purchase book or for payment. 

It is advisable to defer examination of vouchers until you have had op- 
portunity to gain some knowledge of the organization and office methods 
and of the peculiarities of the business under examination. If you can secure 
a knowledge of the business equal to that of the highest accounting officer or 
clerk who approves the vouchers, conditions will be ideal. 

When detailed audits are being made, examine practically all vouchers. 
For other audits examination of those for one or several months may suffice. 
Make the decision relative to the months to be examined after inspection of 
records as a whole and consideration of conditions in the particular audit. 
As a rule vouchers for last month of period will be examined in any case, 
except in audits of large concerns having effective internal audits. In such 
cases vouchers for part of a month only may be examined. 

After you have examined vouchers for one or more months, scrutinize 
entries for months not examined. All entries for unusually large amounts or 
those which do not appear to be in order should be vouched. 

Purposes for which vouchers are examined may be of two kinds: minor 
and major. 

The minor purpose is to determine that the charge has been made on 
proper authority and that entry has been correctly made. Following steps 
should be taken in verification of vouchers for the minor purpose. 

Obtain a list of names of those authorized to approve vouchers as to pur- 
chasing, receiving, prices, extensions and footings, distribution and payment. 
If possible, secure actual signatures or initials. Note any approvals missing 
or not in order. Distribution of voucher should be verified. Then compare 
voucher with voucher register or purchase book as to name of creditor, 
amount, and distribution of charge. 

The minor purpose also includes verification of footings of various columns 
of the purchase journal and cross-footings at end of month. 

In some audits, notably those of associations or of persons acting in a 
fiduciary capacity, vouchers should be submitted to auditors for every entry. 
Auditors should, in such cases, place a distinguishing mark next to those 
entries for which the vouchers have been produced. If at completion of 
audit some vouchers have not been produced, missing ones should be reported 
unless the paid check together with other documents on hand can be accepted 
as good evidence that the expenditure has been authorized and payment made. 
However, this may not be acceptable in some fiduciary audits where a receipt 
must be submitted for. every payment. 

In commercial audits nature of the purchase or expense is considered and 
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it is the exception rather than the rule for the auditor to insist on a receipt 
for the payment. 
However, when many vouchers are missing or incomplete, the auditor 


' should have in mind the effect which such items have on the system of 


internal check. If he suspects that many more such items exist and that this 
condition has a had effect and may cause irregularities, he should make 
_further tests. -If the tests bear out his suspicions, he should report his con- 
clusions. 

The major purpose of the examination of vouchers is to determine, as far 
as can be ascertained from the vouchers, whether client’s business is being 
operated efficiently and economically and every advantage is being taken of 
opportunities to increase profits and decrease expenses. The auditor should 
be qualified to judge whether advantage is being taken of every concession 
‘to which the client is entitled. 

Examine vouchers or invoices critically to ascertain what creditors offer 
as to discounts, allowances, refunds, etc. Thus invoices may cover shipments 
made f. o. b. destination and no deductions appear for freight which may 
have been paid by the client and charged to an expense account upon re- 
ceipt of goods. Invoice may indicate that special allowances are made 
if certain quantities are purchased during specified periods. Investigation 
may show that the quantity has been purchased but the allowance has not 
been claimed. Refunds may be allowed for containers returned, but it may 
be found that refunds have not been claimed and containers are going to 
waste. Cash discounts at nominal rates only may be taken advantage of, 
while other payments where discounts at substantial rates could be earned 
are made gross. Numerous purchases may be made in small quantities at a 
disadvantage both as to price and delivery, when contracts could be closed 
for larger quantities on better terms. Note other items of like nature and 
make suggestions for improvements or memoranda for further investigation. 


POSTINGS AND FOOTINGS.—Verification of postings and footings is 
of minor interest in balance sheet audits, especially where there is an inter- 
nal audit and the postings and footings are verified and tested periodically. 

Postings.— Where one clerk takes care of all records, receiving and dis- 
bursing the cash, it is advisable to check all postings to general ledger and 
to make tests of a portion of the postings in other ledgers. If a detailed 
audit of the accounts of a medium-sized concern is being made, same pro- 
cedure should be followed. In balance sheet audits postings of the general 
ledger may be checked for 1 or 2 months and short tests made of those in the 
subsidiary ledgers. In-balance sheet audits of very large concerns no check 
need be made of postings. 

If possible, make verification of postings by checking from ledger to books 
of original entry. After completing the check of all entries in the ledger, 
scrutinize books of original entry to make certain that all entries have been 
checked. 

Footings.—It is impractical to set down definite rules as to extent to which 
footings should be verified. Wherever possible prove totals of any record 
which has been checked in detail against another record by comparison 
with totals in the other record. Where there is no system of internal check 
and a detailed audit is made, verify all totals of cash book and general 
ledger, at least, and check those of the other records. . Where there is a good 
system of internal check and a balance sheet audit is made, tests of footings 
of general ledger and cash book should be sufficient. 

Place a distinctive mark under or next to each total which has been verified. 


™ > 
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VERIFICATION OF TRIAL BALANCES.—Verify the general ledger trial | 
balance by comparison of the balance of each ledger account with the} 
amount appearing in trial balance. Instead of verifying the client’s trial | 
balance, many auditors take off their own general ledger trial balance. | 
When client’s trial balance is verified the totals should be proved. Unless} 
there is a large number of accounts, verify the trial balances or lists of ac-) 
counts of subsidiary ledgers. Where number of accounts is large, say 5,000) 
or more, test by verifying the balances of several sections, and investigate } 
method of controlling and balancing. 


ANALYSES OF LEDGER ACCOUNTS.—Make analysis of those ledger’ 
accounts which are confused, or where it is necessary to have more detailed 
information for the report. A transcript of an account is not an analysis. | 
It is generally understood by an analysis that items of a like nature are grouped 
together, i.e., according to the nature of the transaction (not all journal 
entries, for instance), and that a summary is prepared giving totals of such 
items and also that a list of the miscellaneous items is included. | 

Some audits are partly made by analysis, that is, by taking each ledger 
account and grouping items of a like nature and then comparing the groups 
with entries in subsidiary reports. 


TESTS AND SCRUTINY.—Where entries are not verified in detail, the 
audit is made by ‘‘tests’”’ and ‘‘scrutiny.’” Montgomery gives the following 
‘definition of tests: ‘‘To try by subjecting to some experiment, or by ex- 
amination and comparison; to subject to conditions that disclose the true 
character of. An examination made for the purpose of proving or disprov- 
ing some matter in doubt.”’ 

Since in many audits it is neither practicable nor advisable to examine 
entries in detail, the auditor must make some audits through examination 
of a part of the entries and a scrutiny or inspection of the balance of the 
entries for the period under review. Any entries in the period so inspected 
which do not appear to be in order should be subjected to thorough exam- 
ination. 


Working Papers 


GENERAL CHARACTER.—Working papers should be a permanent rec- 
ord of the items noted and work completed in course of an audit. Prepare 
them in such manner that-if propeily indexed any auditor can readily locate 
data relative to any part of the audit. Working papers are sometimes used 
as an aid in giving testimony years after completion of the audit. The 
prime requisites of good working papers are: 

1. Heading should clearly state the subject matter. 

2. Items noted under each subject should be identified as to their date 
and source of information. 

3. Point at issue or reason for the notation should be set forth spe- 
cifically. 

4. Conclusions arrived at or directions for disposition of the notation 
are necessary parts of the papers. 

CLASSIFICATION.—Working papers generally come under one of the 
following headings: 

1. Notations relative to errors or special items. 
2. Schedules and statements, such as lists of prepaid or accrued items, 
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reconciliations of bank balances, copies of financial or other state- 
ments, etc. j 

3. Correspondence, and extracts from, or copies of records or docu- 
ments. 


NOTATIONS.—It is impossible to overestimate the importance of pre- 
paring clear, concise comments which cannot be misunderstood when ex- 
amined by someone’else or even by the writer himself a few days or a few 
months later. 

Considerable time is lost on many audits because it is not possible, when 
necessary, to locate in records of client the item which is the subject of com- 
ment. In other instances the item in question can be located readily in the 
records but it is not possible to tell why it was listed. Some such comment 
as “‘General Expense—Jan. 26—$385.24—Investigate’’ is made, but an 
inspection of every record in which this item appears does not furnish reason 
for the investigation which the auditor has in mind at the time when the 
notation is made, and the auditor himself at a later date is not able to 
recall it. 

The notations may be divided into the following principal groups: 


Errors. 

Memoranda for the report. 

Differences to be investigated. 

Data prepared as a matter of record or for future audits. 
Items listed to secure approval of someone in authority. 
Information listed to prepare adjusting or other entries. 


One basic rule in connection with notations is thus stated by Montgomery: 


There should be an absolute rule, strictly adhered to, forbidding the writing of more 
than one class of errors on the same piece of paper. The reason for this is evident. The 
work covered is assumed to be a test only, and no one can tell how many errors may 
' develop if additional verification is required. 

In preparing notes, one side of the paper only should be used, and if possible 
all sheets should be of one size. 

Notations should, wherever possible, be prepared in some definite order. 
If the auditor makes his notations in the following order, or similar arrange- 
ment, he should have no difficulty in preparing notations which will assist 
materially. 


1. Date of entry or transaction. 

2. Title or description of item. 

3. Amount of item (if amount is in question). 
4. Reason it is noted. 

5. Correction to be made, if then known. 


Carry the amount out to the right where it will stand by itself, unless 
there is reason why it should appear in the body of the notation. This 
facilitates locating an item where the amount is known. 

After each notation, leave at least five lines to provide space not only for 
further comments which may be made relative to the same item, but to 
set off each notation. 

Place a distinctive mark on each notation after it has served its purpose, 
so that it will be clear that nothing further need be done as to that item. 

Word each comment so that it will convey the message intended at the 
time. It should be the auditor’s aim to make notations which are specific, 
not rambling, disjointed phrases. 

Make separate notations of data which might be included in the report. 


BS Sue et 
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It is good practice to have special sheets headed ‘‘ Notes for the Report,’’ on | 


which these items may be inserted. 


SCHEDULES.—The word schedule in this case designates various lists 
of accounts, revenue or expense items, extracts from accounts or from sub- 


sidiary records, statements covering reconciliations of bank balances, counts | 


of cash, groups of figures, and summaries. 

As mentioned elsewhere, there is a tendency on the part of some auditors 
to prepare many unnecessary schedules. Many statements are highly inter- 
esting but not essential to complete the audit or to prepare the report. 


Other statements should be included but the auditors should arrange for — 


’ their preparation by client’s employees rather than spend time making the 
required copies. 

The heading given to a schedule should be so clear that there can be no 
doubt in the minds of anyone who examines it just what is included therein 
and what it was intended to exclude therefrom. After giving such a heading 
to the schedule the auditor should be'careful not to include any other extra- 
neous matter unless the heading is properly amended. 

Frequently certain information is sought in the working papers but, due 
to misleading headings, it is impossible to locate the data required without 
examining practically every sheet. 

Arrange data and figures included in a schedule in logical order so that 
whenever possible data listed will practically form a narrative of transactions 
involved. While these figures, without this logical arrangement, may lead 
to the same conclusion, it is likely that the schedule will not in that case be 
readily understood by those examining it. 

Schedules or groups of figures which are part of a schedule are sometimes 
copied from records or statements. In such cases prove the totals or other 
calculations in connection with the figures copied independently, using the 
figures listed. Errors are frequently made in copying figures, to be dis- 
covered only when the records from which they were copied: are no longer 
available. Be careful when making such extracts. 


EXTRACTS FROM RECORDS OR DOCUMENTS.—Many documents 
are quite lengthy, in some cases 10 to 20 pages or more. A large portion of 
such documents may comprise introductory remarks, detailed descriptions, 
and special clauses having little or no bearing on points to be covered in the 
audit. The auditor must decide just how much should be taken from each 
document in order that he may have a record of the substance of the docu- 
ment in as few words as possible. 

The heading of the extract should be a full description of the document, 
with date and any other data necessary to distinguish the document in ques- 
tion from similar documents. There may be, for instance, several contracts 
of the same nature, between the same concerns, made at different times. 

If it is found necessary to have copies of whole sections of documents, 
request the client to have such sections typed for your use. In other cases 
it may be advisable to have a copy of the document as a whole furnished, 
or photostatic copies prepared. 


DISPOSITION OF WORKING PAPERS.—The proper filing or sorting 
of working papers during course of the audit facilitates work and minimizes 
the possibility that you may overlook an important item while completing 
the audit. Sort papers so that notations of like nature may he kept together. 
Some auditors, for instance, keep in separate folders papers relating to cash, 


accounts receivable, inventories, etc. As the notations on various sheets | 
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have served their purpose, they may be inserted in a separate folder marked 
‘“Completed ” or with some other similar designation. However, make cer- 
tain that every notation on sheets so transferred has received attention. 

Mark each notation which has served its purpose so that anyone may follow 
developments and know the conclusions reached. Such expressions as 
f OK,” “ Adjusted,”’ “Have investigated,’’ are often meaningless and some- 
times are the cause of a second investigation. Additional remarks should 
indicate in as few words as possible what was done and result of the inquiry 
or investigation. Place distinctive marks across notations to indicate that 
nothing further need be done. 

After completion of audit, file working papers in logical order so that any 
auditor can locate readily any papers required. When filing papers, ascertain 
whether all headings on the various sheets are clear. There are many plans 
for indexing working papers, which are sufficiently comprehensive for papers 
of the average audit. The following index is useful for working papers of a 
small audit: 


A — Cash K - Accrued Liabilities 

B — Notes Receivable L — Reserves 

C — Accounts Receivable M - Miscellaneous Liabilities 

D — Inventories N - Capital Stock 

E — Prepaid and Deferred Expenses O — Surplus 

F — Investments P — Profit and Loss Items 

G — Plant and Equipment and Reserves Q - Miscellaneous Notes 

H —- Miscellaneous Assets R - (For additional headings) 
I — Notes Payable Se a : 


J — Accounts Payable 


The letters given above should be written on the lower left-hand corner 
of sheet or in some other prominent place, and the series of sheets for each 
of the above captions should be numbered from 1 up; i.e., three sheets for 
eash call for Al-3 and five sheets for accounts receivable, C1-5, etc. 

Bind the sheets securely or place them in an envelope. On cover or on 
outside of envelope insert name of client, date of audit, type of work covered, 
nature of work done, names of those engaged in the audit, and such other 
data as is necessary. 


WORKING PAPERS ILLUSTRATED.— 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 


Capital Stock 
PRINCIPAL STOCKHOLDERS: 


Ds Gres RALSCOM sree assed sta Fyah take oie) LOVEE uavay net oy AP t oP Bee 630 shares 
So ING PAM rive. ss one souchi a, clcpsi aut BWSR is, oth Petakad alae, <tue Shia 170% 8 ae 
Nica: COULECAS AMMEN 5 oxo dle heicas a, ehvesysiner sy «as HUES TSR ATCATSIE fa (ges. d ie 350 « 
IW: Ge Dowsldsones... cys Daa het assays CRs: MOCO AOR Lene 135 ‘ 
PACCBI WV Bl nepran stenies cats sevens cisions: cise cayaeh Panwa bette Meer ehe aes eke Vid oer 160 s 
IM. Co Simpson a ...1 eee AED AEE Pile cavlarat pte diate Sethe kts 370 : 
Miscellaneous (less than 50 shares each)...............- 6S57aees 
2,500 - 


Number of shares represented by each certificate out- 
standing appears on adding machine tape attached. 
All certificates from Nos. 1 to 97 inclusive are out- 
standing. 

Stock ledger balances total...........eeeeeeeenee 2,500 
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Surplus 
Jan: i—Balance?. > Keene tees Le Eee ee $27,380.45 
SUMMARY OF ENTRIES DURING YEAR: 
Profits for 6imonths toJune SOR he s1ee eee: $17,827.30 
: “ £} Dees Siemans. see: 38,918.44 
Proceeds of note T. L. Brown charged off 2 
VATS ALO SP AAIOA., .., SERIES ER SRE 1,380.00 58,125.74 
$85,506.19 
Less: 
Dividend DAI ed ANd —— Og iene nia clnie) alee $12,500.00 
2 aed LY: oh) oy one) octet cece 12,500.00 
Loss on sale of old machinery............ 3,842.00 
Miscellaneous small adjustments applicable 
to profits of prior years, net...........,. 389.60 29,231.60 
IDee Fok balancet ees.) Mass ase co mm css re cis ew ee $56,274.59 


LAND, BUILDINGS, MACHINERY, AND EQUIPMENT 
Land 
No change in account since last audit; purchase price, deed, 


ete-.were 1nvestigated then... 2. tke ok ekiieen. » aa ee $ 40,000.00 
Buildings 
pL Deed SAL AN CO ses iarcsersue’ syotaus «ine bes 351 sia se sameness $ 40,280.00 


Mar. 15—Construction of special concrete outhouse to 
store gasoline, outhouse contracts and vouchers 
OX AMIN Gyae t shies cate te REA ORO Rate ena oe ee 1,840.00 
Aug. 20—Receiving platform constructed near railroad 
siding. Transfer from repairs account exam- 
ined—charges seem to be in order.......... 930.00 


Decy sl—Balancesiy.eh 6) oc AEP ASE SNE I eae $ 43,050.00 


Machinery and Equipment 
BU eel ES ALA TCO hac onciors sais: 6) uc cus whale, g coe aie ta $137,890.00 
Large items verified by inspection in plant and 
examination of vouchers, as follows: 


i Prillvandvattachments «1.6 e cereniae $1,690.00 
PiSpecigleoress ys Os sea aeons sake ence 2,840.00 
1 Automatic binder # 18-A............. 935.00 
Shafting and belting for these machines 
and'installation. .. ccs Se we cee ee 795.00 
TNDimie-cloc kare ace ne ee ‘ 830.00 
1 Underwood special carriage typewriter 
withits bulators meters ove «teenie 520.00 7,610.00 


It has been ascertained that none of these machines 
were purchased as a replacement but that they were re- 
quired to expand or improve facilities. 
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: Other vouchers for May and December were examined 
in detail and all entries appear to represent real additions. 


Additions other than those mentioned totaled........... $ 3,820.00 
Deersi—Balancewmn ns meer eer ee ee oe ate $149,320.00 
‘ DEPRECIATION RESERVES 
Buildings 
Jan. 1—Balanter ZA IA. Beeae ee. SRL ALS ee Oe... $12,832.40 
$40:280) @ 3%, per annum «.. o.6 su. clan eh thee 1,208.40 
Dec. 31—Balanceys. ak. Veer de Se be x catbetie he $14,040.80 
Machinery and Equipment 
Jan.) _—Balancey-taseues wade ae eeeeel. so). camcetiea, week $36,835.20 
Morithe-year 1s 7,890" 78 Goon acct cotersssts cease e surge 10,341.75 
TB pec We tle—aal BM EG (elas Sam od ete 85. tS a ee $47,176.95 


EXAMINATION OF MINUTES, CONTRACTS, ETC. 


Minutes 

Jan. 20—Semiannual dividend of 5% declared payable on Jan. 31 to 
stockholders of record Dec. 31. 

Apr. 19—President and Treasurer authorized to close contract with 
Avery Co. as of June 30 to purchase their output on special 
terms. 

July 16—Semiannual dividend of 5%—payable July 31 to stockholders 
of record June 30. 

Aug. 18—Treasurer authorized to loan J. G. Ralston, President, $2,000 
on his demand note without interest. Salary of R. S. Thomp- 
son, General Manager, increased from $9,000 to $12,000 per 
annum, effective Sept. 1. 

Examination of contract with Avery Co., dated June 30: 

Provides for purchase of entire output of Avery Co. at cur- 
rent market prices. 

Special discount of 5% if semiannual purchases exceed 
$30,000. 

A deposit of $3,000 to be made which will bear interest at 
6% payable annually, June 30. 

Accounts to be settled promptly for purchases of each month 
on 10th of following month. 

Examination of contract with T. V. Sampson, Sales Manager, 

dated Jan. 1.: 

Drawing account of $375 monthly which is his guaranteed 
minimum. 

Commission of 3% on all sales made directly. 

Commission of 1% on all sales made through traveling sales- 
men. : 

Special commissions of 2% on amount by which total annual 
sales exceed $500,000. 

All accounts over 90 days old to be excluded from sales in 
computing these commissions. 
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Examination of Lease of Premises Occupied for Warehouse Purposes 
Period 5 years from Jan. 1—except as qualified later. 
Rental $1,500 per annum payable monthly. . 
Lessor allows $6,000 per annum toward payment of taxes and ordinary 
repairs. ; 
After first year lease can be canceled by lessor after expiration of first 
year on 90 days’ notice by payment of $1,500 bonus to lessee and ad- | 
justing tax payments made. : 
RECONCILIATION OF BANK BALANCE 
American Trust Co., Dec. 31, 19— 


Balancesper Statements orc eosts a A Goss 16 ar are reratel cian ne ee Ee $68,317.92 
Add—Note of Albany Mfg. Co. protested, now returned, 
INCLUGING’ P2ALOOMCCHL ao eere: >. 3:6 5 was yes ose nee 252.55 
Deposit of Dec. 31 not credited by trust company.... 1,892.00 
Collection charges for December not entered in cash 
DOOK Sadie ase cusre es wimssudyevve adiceacqs) Ser EO ee ees Oe 6.20 
$70,468 .67 
Less—Interest credited by bank not entered in cash 
IDOGK:. HE Sor eee. ae Gasp ceararuinare ade eet $ 93.10 
Checks outstanding: 
6319 $ 50.00 
6682 125.00 
6714 TOLL 
6 139.45 
7 68 .25 
8 1,000.00 1,455.80 1,548.90 
Balance pericash Hook wdc. hea seo Oe ee eee eee $68,919.77 
INVENTORIES 
Finished Goods 
Page y 7—3;390-b. $87 ©2646) ..civo dee ee eee $ 898.35 
Should be @263¢ per 100 lb............ 8.98 $889.37 
“ 12—One lot of various sizes of special ends 
formerly used—estimated value....... $ 600.00 
Upon inquiry superintendent admits that 
best offer received for this material is . 200.00 400.00 
© 15—6,840-lb. #59-W @82¢..... 5.0 .07.0 02 $2,188.80 


An examination of cost records indicates 
that present cost of manufacturing this 
article is 23¢, or a total of............ 1,573.20 615.60 


Selling price was reduced lately from 55¢ 


to 39¢. 
“« 23—Total of page stated at................. $ 938.42 
Correct’ totale curce nan cere eae cee 838 .42 100.00 


“ 


Sich Ra eheas $3,375.00 
Paulie! Ci NCES vo ielapesteattnel stars Ovede OU 800.00 


29—4,120 lb. #38-T @624¢ extended 
Should be..... 
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Page 33—8,520 lb. #38-T inventoried here in addition to 4,120 
lb. carried on page —. Last year’s inventory showed 
5,300 lb. #38-T. Sales since Dec. 31 have been less 
than during corresponding period of last year and 
at reduced price of 60¢ as compared with former 
price of $1.10. Superintendent admits that demand 
~ for this article is lessening and in fact that #39-T 
is being sold instead. At our suggestion a reduction 
is made in inventory price from 623¢ to 40¢. 
ESSZO Der oe Feo ee Cre ele a eras $3,109.50 
“ A7—6,340 Ib. #43-R. A test is made of the quantities on 
ji hand. Allowance is made for sales and for quan- 
tities manufactured since Dec. 31, and it is found 
that inventory should call for 4,840 1b.—differ- 


encerl, 500M bDA@ AZignaseoeriks + hos ot ote ee olen oe 630.00 
Summary page 27 Carried forward as............. $3,410.00 
Shouldsbegase. tte. oe he hee el O00 270.00 
VOVAL DEDUCTIONS atthe tet ee sake ge ciate ee $6,814.47 
Adjustments have been made to give effect to these deductions. 
Enventory total before examination G.4.2 00.2.) 02h ee $73,240.82 
TiegstCOXFeECUIODS Aer ee eta. vagus vace anniek ose esd eles 6,814.47 
CorRRECTED*INVENTORE.. 2270 01). POR Ue iet, Fay $66,426.35 


Count made of quantities on hand for many items indicates 
that quantities are correct. Item noted was the only differ- 
ence and this was caused by an error of an unusual nature in 
stock record. 

With changes noted, inventory appears to be valued at 
cost or market, whichever is lower. 


EXAMINATION OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AT DECEMBER 31 
(Accounts examined February 3) 
Doubtful Accounts 
Balance Reserve 
Adams & Brown—August purchases............. $ 198.20 $ 100.00 


Dealing here many years—credit man says 
doubthul—— say sDO pee 52 Noe wiaaenahalonouereas tae 3 


Carter Mfg. Co.—September.................65 210.00 210.00 
New customer—first purchase—does not reply 
to letters—both credit references doubtful— 


say 100%. 
Dale & Dawson—June and July................ 880500: sasuet teh 
Credit man insists good—past record good. 
J. R. Evans & Co.—April to August.. 2,640.00 1,050.00 
In hands of attorney—attorney reports doubtful 
—say 40%. 
AC. Jariin,- Jr-,.bankrupt. . sarevgm,., hat. tls « 390.00 320.00 


Reports not favorable for large dividend 80%, 
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Gates & Brown—August and September......... 350.00 
Credit man says he cannot understand delay— 
will place in attorney’s hands if not paid 
shortly—say 20%. 


Ave, Manna — July tore te oe e ce ae oe ee 620.00 
Cannot locate—say 75%. 
Ives Mercantile Co.—August..................2-- 410.00 
Correspondence indicates account will be settled 
shortly. 
Jason & Jason—September.............0e-eee+-- 1,320.00 
Creditors’ committee—say 20%. 
PAealioe Miller-—Octobenste.. -ten< cette acio tar Sete ee 120.00 
Former employee—apparently will not pay—say 
100%. 
Nasmith, Jones & Co.—August....... cs cae 190.00 


Correspondence indicates full settlement. 


Total estimated reserve on these doubtful accounts...... 

Experience for past 5 years indicates an average loss of of 1% 
on charge sales. 

For accounts during last 90 days, sales $128,000 @ 2%........ 


Total estimated reserve required 


Note remarks following names, dates, and amounts were 
inserted after interviewing credit man and examining some 
of his correspondence. 


Estimated reserve required... .......00.0..20005 $ 3,550.00 
IReserverperbooks't <timecinwka ao. sneer eet dete 2,500.00 
Additional amount to be reserved......... $ 1,050.00 
SumMary oF Accounts RECEIVABLE: 
Customers’ debit balances. ..........0..05-2 06 $139,380.40 
Birst Street Co. subsidiarymsdadt. hacigners skie 6,917.23 
Officers’ and employees’ balances... .. oe ae 8,384.19 
Deposit on Avery Co. contract................ 5,000.00 
$159, 681.82 
Hese-CreadiisDalancessjcate ude cote ann ae ee a ier 
Balance accounts receivable....>......... $156, 465.55 
ADJUSTMENTS 


(a) Entries to be reversed Jan. 1. 
(b) Entries made for our papers only. 
(a) Accounts Receivable—Protested Notes..... $ - 252.55 
Cash—American Trust Co.......... $ 
To reduce cash balance and charge pro- 
tested note of Albany Mfg. Co. $250 and 
protest fees $2.55 to special account 
(entered in January cash). 


$2,590.00 


960.00 


$3,550.00 


——————— 


252.55 
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(a) Miscellaneous Expenses..............---. $ 6. 
Cash—American Trust Co.......... 
To include collection charges for Decem- 
ber as per American Trust Co. statement, 
in expenses of year just closed (entered in 
January cash). 
(a) Cash—American Trust Co............-..-. $ 93 
Interest on Bank Balances.......... 
To enter interest credited by American 
Trust Co. in their December statement 
(entered in January cash). 
BadeDebts: Fe tthe vx wra tent Moar cte bead $ 1,050. 
Reserve for Doubtful Accounts...... 
To increase reserve from $2,500 to 
$3,550, as per our estimate. 
Cost of Merchandise Sold................ $ 6,814. 
Inventory of Finished Goods........ 
To reduce inventory of finished goods as 
follows: 
Total before examination $ 73,240.82 
Corrected total......... 66,426.35 
$ 6,814.47 
Bad Deb isnmeien te ne teria oer ohare. $ 600. 
Reserve for Doubtful Accounts...... 
To set up additional reserve for probable 
loss on following notes receivable: 
Clarke, Niles & Co., Inc. $400 
attorney Bays 50%... 20.0.2 $200 
Little, North & Co., Inc. $400 
attorney says probably worth- 
MOSS fa ede Se Maka eae Meg eco 'e $400 
(a) Accrued Interest on Notes Receivable.... $ 35 
Interest Marnedseer. Arai «sae os 
To enter accrued interest on note of 
Brown & Smith Co., $1,000, from June 
1 to Dec. 31, at 6%. Treasurer states 
interest will be charged until collected. 
(b) Accounts Receivable—Customers. . . $139,380. 
< —Subsidiary Company 6,917. 
é ¢ —Officers and 
Employees........ 8,384. 
Deposit on Contracts ae), cic. «tis « soi s alee 5,000. 


Accounts Receivable............... 

Accounts) Payable + js acus. at. ria stl ncn 
To distribute accounts receivable for 
balance sheet purposes, 


20: 


.10 


00 


47 


00 


.00 


40 
23 


19 
00 


667 

$ 6.20 
$ 93.10 
$ 1,050.00 
$ 6,814.47 
$ 600 .00 
$ 35.00 
$156,465.55 
3;216.27 
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(b) Notes Receivable—Customers. . is . $ 14,900.90 
—Subsidiary Company. 1,500.00 
@ C —Officers and Employees. 2,000.00 
Notes Receivables2 saree ae oe $ 18,400 
To distribute notes receivable for balance 
sheet purposes. 
NOTES RECEIVABLE 
Notes receivable examined which were overdue: 
May 31—Atlantic Mfg. Co., Inc., due Nov. 30, interest 6%— 
MOMMAOTSOMONES a): sis .<.cocereans.<)s «43s Le By eee eee eee $ 6500. 


Company requested a 90-day extension which has been 
granted—expect to collect. 
June 1—Brown & Smith Co., due Dec. 1—interest not speci- 
fied, indorsed by J. G. Blake SN Co NE, Re Sern. cone aot 1,000 
Indorsers agree to pay if maker does not settle by March 1. 
Treasurer says interest at 6% was agreed. See adjust- 
ments for accrual. 
Total notes receivable examined, all customers’ notes includ- 
ing the above as per adding machine tape posted on 
$HIS! SHESC S48 ora/c sys es 6 ke AOD cee « SR Ee, GIES SRE 11,340 


PATIENE Gs Smith cue. kann ZO See ee oii eae ais eee $ 500 
Cason, Jones &:Co., due Nebel Oeics 6 nccocic nsacisiiacet aeare 600 
RepublicwMienCo: duerdkane 2Oocnsictew «ecicie cic oes ales a tae 250 
Fave Dank cOMmunmien en (ok cok cee Coe cae hranmad catia meas $ 1,350 
Notes reported collected by the American Trust Co. since 
Dee. 31: 
Gentrali Trading Cos dueJan..d wuses:. «sete woth ae cies ae $ 380. 
MillorawN olan due Jana O16 . «catkins emia nee Le eee 430 
$ 810 
Notes in hands of A. B. Drake, Esq., attorney for collection: 
Clarke, Niles; &Co;, Inc, due:SeptsisOlencenc. ae cee eee $ 400 
Attorney expects to collect 50%. 
Wilson Mercantile Co., due: Aug. 31). o..1. dence el eee 600 


Attorney has lien on property and expects to collect in full 
including expenses. 
wattle. North Gonsines .duelVange | 5. ererar nme er 8 nee ne 400 
Attorney advises this note is probably worthless. 


See ‘‘Adjustments” for addition to reserve for doubtful ac- 
counts on account of Clarke, Niles & Co., Inc., and Little, 
North & Co,, Inc, notes, 


14 


-90 


-00 


.90 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


| Aug. 


Notes of officers, ete.: 
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Aug. 31—J. G. Ralston payable on demand, no interest.... $ 2,000.00 


Sept. 30—First Street Co., due Mar. 31, interest 6%...... 1,500. 


(Mr. Ralston is the President of the Company.) 


This is a subsidiary. 


Summary or Notes RECEIVABLE: 


RATING, FES RIS OA. eae eh A) $11,340.90 
Outifor*collection:. . ... INO SL see ET 1,350.00 
Collected''sincé ‘Dee! 81-02... Bae ee 810.00 
In :hands oftattorney2: 182, WA Baie) Sloe 1,400.00 
First Street Co. subsidiary ::.. oils.42).0.e4 0002s 08 1,500.00 
ae oDN Ralston; 'Prestdent Ss AEG Pee ee 2,000.00 

Portal: per'led ger! A228 471 Pe Pe Bee, $18,400.90 


| Jan. 


Feb. 


Apr. 


EXAMINATION OF VOUCHERS 


27—A. B. Stein & Co., 2 desks and chairs.................. $ 84. 


Charged to General Expense—see if this should not be 
charged to Furniture and Fixtures. 


13—Cason. & Mennis, Paid Hed. 22.75 aka: wh ain acepeatord cpaiiang 380. 


Terms 2%, 10 days—discount not deducted—why? 


16—American Mfg. Co., special commission................ 218. 


No details; voucher not approved. 


May 9—New York Central freight on car N. Y. C. 101837 from 


See if this freight applied on goods purchased f. o. b. 
destination. 


June 17-—Oceanic Metals Co., 1 special cutter #17 to replace old 


Oct. 


Nov. 


cutter for which $30 allowance was made............ 310. 


Charged to Repairs, Machinery—see if this should 
not be charged to Reserve for Depreciation. 


10—United Transportation Co., for rent of touring car for 


IM dOnes BAlesINany orGadysnt tn saris ee saku sen iae. ee 150. 


Charged to General Expense—see if this should not be 
charged to Selling Expense. 


15—Ae B.Gs MignCo; form lathes a, 00 40st ane a Foes 230. 
Charged to Repairs and Machinery—see if this should 
not be charged to Machinery account. 
NO be won Wy StsOn SAGs r rm es aise pains miuperetes alate wiaeclars 130. 


Commission not approved by Sales Manager. 


Cash 


ITEMS INVOLVED.—Cash to be verified consists of one or more 
following: 


1. Petty cash funds 
2. Branch office funds 
3. Miscellaneous funds in custody of officers or employees 


00 


30 


00 


00 


.40 


00 


00 


00 


70 


of 
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Receipts not as yet deposited 
Bank balances : 
Funds in custody of other institutions or individuals 

Cash in transit 

Cash in foreign depositories 


Wherever possible, count all cash on hand, including cash funds, simul- | 
taneously. If this is not possible, take precautions to prevent confusing | 
of funds already counted with those to be counted. In some cases it may 
be necessary to place a seal on the package or receptacle, holding that part | 
of cash already counted until balance of cash has been counted. 


PETTY CASH FUNDS.—There is usually found, as part of the cash fund. 
vouchers and also memoranda representing cash. Examine the vouchers and, 
if possible, determine the propriety of expenditures during the count. Exam- 
ine closely memoranda representing loans, advances, and miscellaneous dis- 
bursements to determine whether such memoranda truly represent amounts 
involved and also whether such items should be brought to attention of 
someone in authority. Other memoranda may represent charges to be made 
to expense or other accounts. 

List items composing petty cash funds as to amounts only for such items 
as currency, bills, checks, or vouchers which are in order, etc., and in detail 
for those items to be investigated or reported, so that they can be taken up 
without further reference to the fund or client’s record thereof. 

Bear in mind during the count that the cashier may be ill at ease. Do 
everything possible to remove any nervousness on the part of the cashier. 
If differences or peculiar items are noted, they should be discussed with the 
cashier as if such items can without question be explained. However, this 
attitude should not prevent making a thorough investigation of such items. 


BRANCH OFFICE FUNDS.—When arrangements are made for the 
auditor or his representative to visit the branch office, verification of the 
fund should be along lines outlined for a petty cash fund, with the possible 
exception that items representing disbursements made for account of the 
main office should be traced into to the main office records or confirmed at 
that office. If you do not visit the branch office, request someone in authority 
to furnish you a list of items composing the fund at a given date. 

If the branch office is visited, bank balances, which may be a part of the 


OnS Henle 


branch office funds, should be verified in same manner as are home office 


bank accounts. If branch office is not visited, secure a certificate of the 


balance at a given date from the bank; a copy of the reconciliation of the | 


balance should be forwarded to you for examination. 


MISCELLANEOUS FUNDS IN CUSTODY OF OFFICERS OR EM- 
PLOYEES.—Extent of verification of these funds depends on their amount 
and nature of the duties of the person in question. If a fund is relatively 
small, say $25 or $50, and is held by a salesman who does not handle any other 
cash for the firm, a confirmation by letter is sufficient. If the salesman is near 
at hand, however, the fund can just as easily be counted. Where these 
funds are large and are held by persons who handle other cash items, it is 
advisable, if possible, to count the funds and to. make a verification of the 
other amounts for which such persons are responsible. 

Where funds are confirmed by letter, make request for composition of the 
fund at time reply is made. To make certain that information desired is 
furnished, tell the holder of the fund that his reply should give the following 
information as to the fund: 
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1. Currency ori 4. Memoranda in detail 
2. Checks 5. Other items in detail 
3. Vouchers in detail 6. Total fund 


The nature of the replies may be a revelation to the treasurer or the cashier. 


RECEIPTS NOT YET DEPOSITED.— Make certain that when you call 
for all cash on hand, the cashier understands that receipts awaiting deposit are 
included in his request—otherwise you may discover later that other funds 
were on hand at the moment when the funds were counted. In such a 
contingency a question may arise whether all funds were really intact: 
Count receipts of this nature either at close or beginning of the business day, 
so that there will be no difficulty in proving such receipts with the records. 
In some cases it can be arranged that the cashier prepares his deposits for 
the bank from receipts on hand at the close or the beginning of the day, 
and the cash items making up the deposit can then be sealed until taken to 
bank, so as not to be confused with later receipts. An assistant should 
accompany the clerk making the deposit; in addition the deposit should be 
confirmed by correspondence direct with depositary. If this is done it is 


_ not necessary to count and prove with the records the later and undeposited 


receipts, and such a procedure serves to make certain that an amount equiva- 
lent to the day’s recorded receipts was deposited. 
BANK BALANCES.—Verification of bank balances generally consists of 
two operations, viz.: 
1. Reconciliation of bank statement or passbook with client’s cash 
records. 
2. Confirmation by direct correspondence with depositaries of the balance 
appearing on statement or passbook and of any deposits in transit 
or other items in doubt, about which the bank may have knowledge. 


Reconciliation of bank balance covers more than the preparation of a 


statement giving items necessary to reconcile client’s bank balance with that 


reported by bank. ‘The real purpose of this statement is to know the dif- 
ferences so that they may be investigated thoroughly. Entries in connection 
with checks outstanding should be examined, and, unless it is apparent why 
the checks should be undeposited, investigation should be made. It may 
develop that one check is outstanding because there is a dispute as to actual 
amount due. Another check may represent a duplicate payment, check for 
which is being held by creditor pending investigation. 

When paid checks are being compared with cash records, examine the 
indorsements. Investigate checks for large amounts cashed or indorsed in 
blank. List all checks drawn to order of employees, ‘‘ Bearer,’ ‘‘ Cash,’ 
etc., for investigation if entries in cash records are not self-explanatory. 
Note other peculiarities for investigation. 

Whether the examination covers all or only part of the period, items which 
do not appear in order should be investigated thoroughly; in fact, the merit of 
an examination of a short period consists, in large part, in that nothing in 
that period will be accepted unless absolutely in order, whereas too often 
examination of all checks issued during the period under review causes a loss 
of interest on the part of the auditor, with the result that an important item 
is overlooked and the favorable impression created by an otherwise good audit 
spoiled. 

When deposits appearing on bank statement or passbook are compared 
with cash records, note the dates to make certain that receipts are not withheld 


a few days before their deposit. 


q 
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Examine amount credited by bank for interest to determine whether rate } 
of interest allowed is sufficiently high. Also examine charges for collection, | 
etc., to determine whether excessive, and if total is high consider whether 
some other method of handling these transactions might bring about a saving. | 

Compare checks drawn for transfers between banks where there are two or} 
more bank accounts with deposits representing transfers, and account for all | 
such checks and deposits. 

The letter to depositary requesting confirmation of the bank balance is) 
generally dictated by the auditor and written on the client’s letterhead. Is. 
should be signed by someone authorized to sign checks, as some depositaries | 
refuse to recognize these letters unless the signature has been filed with them. 
Some auditors use their own letterheads or special forms with their names } 
at the head and have the letter or form countersigned by client or his repre-- 
sentative. 

It is better to defer writing such letters until bank balances have been 
reconciled so there may be included tequests for confirmation of deposits in 
transit or other items which should be confirmed by the depositary. 

When the audit is made several months after close of period under review, 
question arises as to whether the bank balance of last month available should 
not be reconciled and confirmed in addition to that at close of period covered. 
Where cash receipts and cash disbursements are handled and recorded 
separately and each day’s receipts are deposited separately and cash records 
appear to be in order, it is sufficient to reconcile and confirm the balance at 
close of period under review with a test verification in totals of the deposits 
recorded for subsequent receipts. 


FUNDS IN CUSTODY OF OTHERS.—This caption does not include bank 
balances or funds in custody of officers and employees. Verification of funds 
in custody of others would generally be made by correspondence direct with 
holders of such funds. Satisfy yourself that persons or firms in question are 
reliable and that such funds are available for the purpose for which created. 
Aliso ascertain whether interest is being paid or accrued on these funds. 


CASH IN TRANSIT.—Verify cash items in transit by inspection of the | 
records or of reports prepared by forwarding and receiving offices. Where the | 
examination is actually in progress at one or both offices at time of transfer of | 
cash items, it may be possible to verify the actual forwarding and receipt and 
deposit of such items. In such cases the auditor of the forwarding office | 
should immediately notify his co-worker at the receiving office so that he 
can inspect the cash upon its arrival. 


CASH HELD IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES.—Supplement the usual veri- 
fication of these funds as to the amount in foreign currency by a determination | 
of the value of such funds in American currency. Unless there is some special _ | 
reason, these amounts should be carried at rates of exchange prevalent at | 
date of close of period under review and an adjustment made for difference 
between such values and book values. 


CASH RECORDS.—Unless the concern under audit is large, having an | 
adequate system of internal check, make certain tests of entries in cash 
records. The extent of these tests depends on size of the concern, adequacy 
of system of internal check, and scope of the audit. 

Make tests of footings of cash records. Prove monthly amounts deposited | 
with cash receipts. | 

When deposits per bank statement and paid checks are ccmpared with the | 
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records for a few months only, scrutinize entries for balance of period to 
ascertain whether all entries appear to be in order. 

Compare composition of the deposits, if a record of details is available, 
with items representing the cash receipts, for a few days, to make certain 
that actual items received are deposited. 

After verification of cash funds and bank balances, prove amounts thereof 
with balances in the records. 


COMPOSITION OF CASH.—As a rule cash will be stated on the balance 
sheet either as: 


Cash, or 

Cash on hand 

Cash in banks /°" 

Cash on hand and in banks 


There is generally included in the cash on hand item a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of cash items. For instance, cash on hand may comprise any or all of 
the following: 


Petty cash funds, including cash, checks, vouchers, memoranda, etc. 

Cash advances to salesmen or other employees 

Postage or other stamps (for nominal amounts only) 

Cash on hand for deposit 

Cash items in transit 

Miscellaneous small deposits for which receipts are held in cash 
drawer 


SOG Re CONN eS 


Make certain, before including any items in cash, that they are really of 
che nature of cash, that the amounts which do not represent currency or good 
checks are nominal only, and that the amounts can readily be converted into 
cash and can and will be used in current operations of the business. In any 
event, do not include items other than currency or good checks in a cash 
caption without qualification, if their sum is large in the aggregate and the 
total of such items represents a large portion of the cash item stated. 

State cash funds held for a special purpose separately with proper qualifi- 
cation, unless amount involved is comparatively small. 

Where there are several bank accounts and there is an overdraft in one or 
more accounts, do not state cash in bank as the net amount of all bank bal- 
ances, unless the overdrafts are for nominal amounts which were made good 
shortly after close of the period. The overdraft, when stated separately, 
should be included among accounts payable, 


Notes Receivable 


PROCEDURE.—Notes receivable may be divided into four groups: 


1. Notes on hand 

2. Notes out for collection (not overdue) 

3. Notes in hands of attorney or others (overdue) 
4. Notes discounted (not due as yet) 


Inspect notes on hand and compare with the note record or a list of the 
notes. The list of the notes should be prepared by client’s employees, unless 
there are but few notes on hand. In the latter case you may prepare your 
list as you examine the notes. Compare the notes with the list or record as 
to date, name of maker, amount, due date, and rate of interest, Make nota- 
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tions as to rates of interest and names of indorsers, if any, and if there are no 
indorsers and no rate of interest is specified, note these facts, so that the data 
will be available if questions arise as to these points at a later date. Some- 
times payments are made on account of notes and amount of such payments 
is entered on the note. Note the amount of such payment as a deduction 
from amount of the note. 

Verify notes out for collection by correspondence with the bank or the 
other concern holding them. If there is a long list of such items, furnish the 
bank a list of the notes in duplicate, with a request that the list be examined 
and the copy returned with letter of confirmation. This list should contain a 
complete description of each note. 

Some notes may have been collected since close of the period. Verify such 
collections by inspection of entries in cash records. 

Overdue notes in hands of attorneys or others for collection should be 
verified by correspondence direct with holders thereof. Request should be 
made for the estimated realizable valué of such notes. 

The total of these three groups of notes should be compared with the 
Notes Receivable account and any differences should be located and adjusted. 

Confirm notes discounted by correspondence with holders thereof. 

It is as necessary to determine whether provision should be made for 
doubtful notes receivable as for accounts receivable. In some businesses 
notes given in payment of accounts are signs of credit weakness. In other 
businesses it is customary to give and take notes in connection with prac- 
tically every transaction. 

In examining accounts of concerns in the first group above mentioned, bear 
in mind that a reserve should be provided to cover practically all notes on 
hand. Make provision, as a rule, for old notes in hands of attorneys or others 
for collection which are not likely to be collected in full. 

Make certain that the notes receivable received from others than custo- 
mers—for instance, from affiliated companies, officers, etc.—are earmarked, 
so that they may be stated separately in the balance sheet. 

Test calculations of accrued and prepaid interest on notes receivable. Do 
not include interest on overdue notes among assets unless it is reasonably 
certain that both principal and interest on such notes will be collected. 

Serutinize entries in the note record representing closed transactions, to 
ascertain to what extent notes on hand represent renewals of notes matured. 


Accounts Receivable 


CLASSIFICATION.—Consider the verification of balances representing 
accounts receivable under two main headings: 


1. Customers’ or trade accounts receivable 
2. Other accounts receivable 


CUSTOMERS OR TRADE.—Work to be done in connection with the 
verification of balances of customers’ accounts receivable varies in extent, 
depending on the size and general reputation of concern under audit, condi- 
tion of accounts, and system of internal audit. 

Small Concerns Without Internal Check.— Accounts of a very small concern 
having practically no system of internal check should be examined in 
some detail. Test postings, footings of accounts, and calculations of 
balances; and compare balances with the trial balance or list of balances. 
Verify footings of the trial balances and prove totals with controlling 
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accounts. Test postings of a section of the accounts receivable, especially 
thosé representing cash credited to the accounts. Ascertain whether all 
balances represent specific open items. Determine estimated value of the 
accounts. 

Determination of the value of the accounts should be accomplished by 
scrutiny of the accounts and by placing a distinctive mark on the trial balance 
or other list next to the balances, or by listing the balances which can be 
allocated to any of the following groups: 

1. Accounts which appear to be overdue, having in mind invoice terms. - 

2. Large balances in accounts where former balances have been compar- 
atively small. 

3. Accounts on which notations are found, such as “Bankrupt,” ‘‘De- 
ceaced,’’ ‘“‘Cannot locate,’’ or other expressions which might indicate 
that there is some doubt as to their being collectible. 

4. Balances due from officers, employees, affiliated companies and 
depositaries. 

5. Balances representing sales of equipment, scrap, etc., or charges made 
for services, or any charges other than those which are part of the 
regular business of the concern. 


Review balances so marked or listed with the executive who handles 
eredits. Examine the latest data available relative to each balance of this 
nature, und if the account does not seem to have full value, determine approx- 
imate amount which should be reserved to make provision for the doubtful 
accounts. 

After all balances noted have been considered and total estimated provi- 
sion for such balances have been figured, give consideration to the amount 
which should be provided for other balances not in the overdue period— 
for example, the balances representing transactions of the last 60 or 90 days. 
Based on past experience a percentage should be applied to the charge sales 
of the last 60 and 90 days, to determine amount to be reserved for these 
accounts. The sum of this amount and that provided for the overdue 
accounts, etc., represents the reserve to be deducted from the accounts so 
as to state them at estimated realizable value. 

This procedure serves not only to value the accounts but to give the auditor 
information relative to the condition of the accounts and the ability of the 
executive handling credits. 

Balances for very small amounts need not be considered in arriving at 
amount of the reserve for doubtful accounts unless such balances are numer- 
ous, in which case an éstimate should be made for the amount to be provided 
for these balances as a whole. 

If the small balances do not represent amounts owing for current trans- 
actions investigate them, as it is likely that these items should be closed out 
by credits for refunds, allowances, etc., or that they represent disputed 
balances which will probably not be collected. Ascertain whether disputed 
items and claims for refunds, allowances, etc., are on the increase, and bear 
in mind this tendency in valuation of the accounts and preparation of the. 
report. 

Total credit balances in the accounts receivable so as to state such items 
separately as a liability in the balance sheet. Examine such balances to 
make certain that there is an actual liability, or that the amount of the 
liability in each case is not in excess of the balance carried. If some of the 
eredit balances represent deposits for substantial amounts made with credi- 
tors and others which are not repayable in a short period, state the aggregate 
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of such balances as an individual item so that the nature of this liability 
may be clear to anyone. 

Determination of the value of the accounts necessitates consideration of 
possible reductions through discounts, allowances, freights, miscellaneous 
rebates, etc., not indicated in the accounts. An account which will be col- 
lected subsequent to date of balance sheet should not be carried at a greater 
value than the amounts which would have been added to the assets if the 
same account had been collected prior to such date. An amount should be 
reserved for discounts, etc., to be allowed subsequently. 

Where the balances are fairly large and are owed by business concerns, 
but not by individuals, and in any event in case of balances due by affiliated 
companies, consider the advisability of confirming the balances by direct 
correspondence with each debtor. This is a real verification of customers’ 
balances, if all requests for confirmation are complied with. However, many 
clients object to such confirmation, and when this method is used many 
debtors addressed will not reply to requests for ¢onfirmation. 

Procedure generally followed in verification of accounts receivable by 
correspondence is as follows: 


1. Statements are prepared by client’s employees of balances as at 
date of audit. 

2. Statements are compared by the auditor with ledger balances. 

3. Either a letter requesting confirmation of the balance is enclosed 
with the statement, or confirmation is requested through a notation in- 
serted with a rubber stamp on face of statement. 

4. Statements should not leave custody of the auditor after they 
have been compared with ledger balances. 

5. Statements should be mailed by the auditor and as a rule a stamped 
envelope addressed to the auditor should be enclosed for reply. 

6. In some cases debtors are requested to communicate with the 
auditor only in event that the statement is found incorrect. 

7. Replies received should be examined carefully and all differences 
thoroughly investigated. 

8. If replies are received covering practically all accounts, those for 
which no replies are received should be scrutinized closely. 


When the total of customers’ balances is not in agreement with the control 
account, it is not the auditor's duty to locate the difference. Call the client’s 
attention to the difference and the general condition of the accounts. A 
special arrangement may be determined on, whereby the auditor undertakes 
to place the accounts in agreement, but the auditor should be careful in 
such case not to underestimate the time necessary for such work if a fixed 
fee is arranged, or to permit the client to have too optimistic a view of the 
situation if the work is done at day rates. 

As a rule the method of locating such differences which gives best results 
is by “reverse posting.’’ This consists of a detailed analysis of the entries in the 
ledger so that the items for any given period are grouped according to their 
source. If possible, the groups are arranged in chronological order. Totals 
of each group are then compared with corresponding totals in books of 
original entry. The differences should be localized and located readily 
through this process. 

Large Concerns With Good Systems of Internal Check.—Verification and 
valuation of accounts receivable in audits for this class of clients as a 
rule does not vary in the nature of work done, but primarily in the ex- 
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tent of the work. In the first instance, make a thorough study of the 
system of internal check, including an estimate of the ability of client’s staff 
to follow the system outlined. The work as outlined for the examination 
|| of small concerns should then be performed for one or more sections of the 
) accounts and a scrutiny be made of the unusual or extraordinary accounts 
) in the other sections. 
If the system for calculating the reserve for doubtful accounts followed by 
the client’s staff is not adequate, examine all accounts with balances in 
excess of a fairly large amount, and as to these balances follow the procedure 
| outlined for audits of small concerns. 
; Bad Debts Written Off.—Examine the accounts written off during the 
last 2 or 3 years and ascertain what is being done to follow up accounts 
} where there is possibility of further realizations. Study the system of han- 
dling proceeds from such accounts to make certain that proceeds are properly 
accounted for. 

Accounts Hypothecated.—Be on guard to note any hypothecated accounts. 
| When authority for hypothecation does not appear in the minutes or in a 
( contract submitted for the auditor’s inspection and the amount borrowed 
| through this method is stated as an ordinary loan, it may be difficult to 
ascertain whether or not the accounts are pledged. However, examination 
of a portion of the cash book entries and scrutiny of the period not ex- 
amined, as well as examination of the interest, commission, and miscel- 
laneous expense accounts, should bring to the auditor’s attention certain 
peculiarities generally found when money is borrowed in this manner. 


OTHER ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE.—In many audits there are certain 
receivables which are either included in the balance sheet among accounts 
receivahle or are stated separately. As these items partake of the nature 
of accounts receivable their verification is discussed under this heading. 

Cc. O. D. Accounts.—Accounts which represent charges for merchandise, 
| which charges will. be collected on delivery of the merchandise, are generally 
' referred to as C. O. D. (Cash on Delivery) accounts. As the examination 
_ generally begins several days or weeks after the close of the period, verifica- 
' tion of such balances is usually not difficult, as it is possible to account for 
_ all outstanding C. O. D. items at close of the period by an inspection of the 
entries for cash receipts or for merchandise returns subsequent thereto. 
| When a certain number of outstanding accounts are found after close of the 
period, ascertain why the accounts are allowed to stand for any length of 
time. Make certain that merchandise for the outstanding accounts not 
shipped to distant points is held and that it has not been included in the 
' inventory. Consider the condition and value of this merchandise. It will 
be found that certain C. O. D. accounts for merchandise to be shipped to 
| distant points are being handled by express companies, and that allowance 
must be made in those cases for time required for delivery and return of 
proceeds. For local C. O. D. items there is no reason, except in unusual 
cases, why the accounts should be outstanding more than 3 or 4 days. 

Deposits.—Amounts deposited under special contracts, ete. (bank 
deposits excluded), are in the nature of receivables. If amount is large, 
confirm the deposit by correspondence with holder. Request for confirma- 
tion should include inquiries as to interest allowed, if any, and whether there 
are any liens, offsets, or special conditions which must be fulfilled before 
return of the deposit. 

If amount of deposit is nominal and there is a receipt on hand which must 
be surrendered before return of the deposit, an inspection of such receipt 
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should be sufficient verification. This class of deposits includes amounts 
deposited with gas, water, or electric companies, and similar deposits. | 

Instalment Accounts.—As to verification of total outstanding, procedure t« 
be followed for instalment accounts does not differ materially from that fox: 
other groups of accounts where numbers are large and individual balances 
small. The system of internal check must be studied closely, with referencr 
to method of taking off trial balances. 

As to valuation of these accounts, the important consideration is the numbew 
of periods elapsed without receiving the periodical amount owing, and past 
experience with debtor or with the class to which debtor may be allocate 
by client. While the concern doing an instalment business has the right te 
“replevin’’ the goods in question in case instalments are not forthcoming; 
proceeds from sales of merchandise replevined are generally not sufficient te 
cover balance owing on such account. As a rule, for purpose of deciding o2* 
amount to be reserved for doubtful accounts, the accounts are groupec 
according to number of periods elapsed sinee receipt of last instalment,. 
special consideration being given to fairly large accounts or to accounts whichi 
for credit purposes are considered to be of a special nature. 

Officers and Employees.—These accounts may aggregate a large sum ir 
some audits and therefore require special consideration. As to the officers,) 
executives, and those employees who have a good credit rating because they) 
have special resources, consider the accounts on the same basis as accounts of 
other individuals. However, call attention to any of these accounts which are 
allowed to run for some time without some payments being made by debtors. 

As to the other accounts settlements in whole or in part should be made 
periodically on a definite plan. Any deviation from the plan should be 
authorized by an executive, the reason for the exception being stated in the 
authorization. 

Officers’ and employees’ accounts should be summarized so they may be 
stated separately in balance sheet. | 


SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS.—Examine closely contracts for sale of 
product of the concern under audit and note conditions in such contracts; 
which may have an effect on the valuation of the accounts or the inventories. . 

Investigate the method of putting through and approving credits for: 
refunds, allowances, and merchandise returned. Try to ascertain whether: 
many of such items are still to be passed. Investigate merchandise on hand| 
which has been returned awaiting credit. 

Serutinize shipping records and consider the possibility of shipments: 
being made without recording a sale. In some audits sales entries imme-. 
diately preceding close of the period should be compared with entries in the 
shipping record. 


SUMMARY OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE ITEMS.—During the 
examination keep in mind the manner in which the various accounts receiv- 
able items will be stated in the balance sheet, i.e., as to whether or not they 
will be included among the current assets and whether certain classes of 
accounts receivable will be stated separately or be grouped with others as 
part of a miscellaneous item. 

It will probably be necessary to provide for some or all of the following 
divisions of accounts receivable in course of several audits: 


1. Customers 
2. Employees and officers, for current transactions 
3, C.O.D. accounts 
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4. Deposits repayable during a few months 

5. Balances due by affiliated companies for current transactions 

6. Deposits with mutual insurance associations or other associations 
7. Deposits not repayable within the current year or at a fixed date 
8. Accounts in hands of attorneys for collection 

9. Accounts in suspense 

10. Accounts pledged as collateral 
11. Balances due by officers, not being liquidated currently 
12. Balances due by affiliated companies, not being liquidated currently 


Inventories 


NATURE OF SUBJECT.—Verification and valuation of inventories 
cannot be completed solely by following certain definite rules. There are 
so many special features in connection with the organization or the methods, 
of each concern which should be considered in every inventory examination 
that it is impossible to give instructions which can be followed in toto for’ 
any inventory investigation. 

For convenience discussion of the examination of inventories will be divided 
| into: 


1. Verification of inventory quantities and amounts 
. 2. Valuation of inventories 
_ VERIFICATION OF QUANTITIES AND AMOUNTS.—Inventories to 
be verified may be in the form of: 
| 1. Raw materials or finished goods 

2. Merchandise in process of manufacture 

3. Merchandise in storage covered by negotiable receipts 

PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS.—The first step in verification of 

quantities of inventories is to ascertain how inventory was taken. If a 
copy of instructions for taking inventory is available this should be examined, 
and if such instructions are not available, make inquiries relative to the 
following: 

1. Arrangements made for recording merchandise received (including 
merchandise returned by customers) just prior to close of period 
and for recording that received just after close of period. 

2. Method of segregating merchandise received on consignment or other 

merchandise not property of the concern. 

Provision made for recording obsolete and other stock which does ned 
have full value. 

Method of checking accuracy of original count. 

Safeguards against losing or misplacing tags, sheets, etc., used in 
inventory. 

Procedure outlined to make certain that liabilities will be entered for 
all merchandise received in stock. 

Method of recording units, dozen, gross, tons, etc., so that there will 
be no confusion when extensions are made. 

System outlined for pricing inventory, for making extensions and 
footings, and checking these calculations. 

9. Procedure followed in summarizing inventory sheets. 

RAW MATERIALS OR FINISHED GOODS.—Verification of quantities 
of raw materials or finished goods is not a difficult task where merchandise 
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| 
consists of large and valuable items and the auditor is present when inventory 
is being taken, or immediately thereafter. In such cases verify practically | 
all quantities by actual count of articles and list comparison of your count | 
with the items on inventory sheets. If, however, all the stock is not to be 
counted but tests are to be made, work from sheets to stock rather than from _ 
stock to sheets, to determine whether the items which have been listed are 
really in stock. While making the count, note condition of the articles. 

If stock consists of many small articles with low unit prices, it is generally | 
not feasible nor advisable to count a substantial portion of the whole inven- 
tory; be satisfied with an inspection of the stock as a whole. In such cases | 
examine closely instructions given for taking inventory and question the 
men who were entrusted with taking the inventory to determine whether 
they may be depended on to take an accurate inventory. Where possible, 
endeavor to make tests of some quantities. 

While the stock is being examined, make inquiries of storekeepers or persons 

.familiar with the stock as to whether there is any slow-moving stock or stock 
materially depreciated in value. Select items here and there which appear 
‘to have been in stock for some time. If perpetual inventory records are 
available, examine the entries for these items to determine how long they 
have been in stock. If no inventory records are available, question persons 
familiar with the stock. Make similar inquires about unusually large items 
in the inventory. 

Test general accuracy of the inventory books or sheets. The extent of this 
verification should depend on the system followed in preparing the sheets 
and the impression gained of the personnel handling the inventory work. 

Test prices by comparison with prices for similar items, as shown by some 
of the late invoices. Also test inventory prices by comparing with the 
prices on invoices for sales subsequent to the period, to determine whether 
the prices are being maintained. 

Make tests of extensions. A good method of making such tests is by 
scrutiny of each page of the quantity, price, and amount columns as a test of 
the extension for each comparatively large figure. For instance, if quantity 
of an inventory item is large, the amount should be correspondingly large 
unless unit price for such an item is very low, and same is true of an article 
which had a very high price—the amount would be high unless the quantity 
is very small. On the other hand, a large amount should arise from a com- 
paratively large quantity or a high price. Through this method you should 
discover errors for substantial amounts and time taken for such verification 
should be relatively brief. With an inventory of, say, several hundred 
thousand dollars it is hardly worth while to endeavor to locate a certain 
number of small errors which might change the inventory total by only a few 
dollars. However, if it appears that there are many such errors, call attention 
to this condition and request a further check of the inventory calculations by 
client’s employees. If there are comparatively few sheets, footings of dollars 
only for all sheets may be verified. If sheets are numerous, test footings 
of sheets by scrutiny of amounts and of total for each sheet, verifying those 
for which the details appear to aggregate more or less than the total listed. 

Check the summary of the inventory in detail unless it is voluminous. 

When scrutinizing the quantities and prices, note for further investiga 
tion any peculiar items not in order, as: 


1 lot of scrap:metaltand partes venue ik Sew eks $1,320.00 
Merchandise stored in room 14........, Ie) sec Ad 790900 


Any large quantities should also be noted. 
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Note names of parties taking inventories and pricing stock, and of those 
| making the extensions, and ascertain the capabilities of such persons for the 
| tasks assigned. 
| Where possible make comparison of inventory totals by departments or 
in sections with the totals for similar departments or sections for the inven- 
| tory of corresponding period of prior year. Investigate abnormal fluctua- 
} tions in any départment or section. Consider the activity of the sections 
t or departments in connection with the inventory totals for such subdivi- 
) sions. 
If sheets submitted for examination are not the original record of the 
| inventory, call for the original sheets or slips and compare some of these 
| data with entries on inventory sheets to make certain that in copying the 
| inventory sheets errors for substantial amounts were not made. 
Make certain that all items listed in inventory are property of client and 
that no liens exist on any part of the stock. 
Whether or not there is a physical inventory which can be verified directly 
' with the stock when a stock record is maintained, make tests of the stock 
' record to determine the general accuracy of quantities and prices appearing 
| in such record. 

In certain instances where inventories for succeeding periods are taken 
in practically the same order, it is advisable to compare some items to ascer- 
tain whether a large part of stock is being carried for a long period and has 
become obsolete. 

Examine the entries in receiving records for a few days immediately 
preceding the end of the period and ascertain whether invoices covering 
these purchases were included among liabilities of the period. Scrutinize 
invoices entered after close of period to make certain they do not represent 
liabilities applicable to period under review. 


MERCHANDISE IN PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE.—Verification of 
this item does not present any difficulties where there is a fairly accurate 
cost system. In such cases familiarize yourself with the method of making 
entries in cost records and make tests of a number of entries. Verify bal- 
ances taken off as at close of period. If sufficient time has elapsed so that 
a certain number of items have been completed, examine cost of goods in 
process at end of period, subsequent entries, and cost of finished produet 
for some of these items. It should be possible in this manner to ascertain 
whether the amount as stated for cost at end of the period was fair. 

If there is no adequate cost system, it is difficult to determine whether 
the inventory of merchandise in process is even approximately correct. 
If amount of this stock is small and there are no indications that there should 
be a large inventory, little need be done. If amount of such inventory is 
fairly large, make sufficient tests of the figures presented and investigate 
thoroughly the method of preparing the figures. 


MERCHANDISE COVERED BY NEGOTIABLE RECEIPTS.—Verify 
the quantities of this stock by inspection of receipts as well as by corre- 
spondence direct with the custodian. 


INVENTORY CERTIFICATES.—Some auditors request from the officers 
or certain executives certificates relative to quantities, the price of inven- 
tories, and obsolete items therein. There is no harm in requesting such 
certificates, since it is likely that in some cases such request may bring out 
information which otherwise would not be forthcoming. However, the 
fact that such certificates are obtained does not relieve the auditor from any 
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responsibilities in connection with verification of quantities or of valuatio 
of inventories. 


VALUATION OF INVENTORIES.—As both ‘‘inventories’’ and “‘valua+ 
tions’’ are covered in another section, valuation will be treated briefly here 

The general rule of valuation of inventories followed for many years ies 
“cost or market, whichever is lower.’ During abnormal times it is neces-} 
sary to value inventories on other bases. Thus where current replacemen* 
cost of an article appears to be less than cost, and market price, which is 
apparently an artificial price, is not representative of that which wouk? 
really be paid if purchases were made then, it is right to value the inven~ 
tory at less than ‘‘cost or market.” 

However, the general rule is probably the safest basis for valuation unle 
extraordinary conditions prevail; even then the inventory should not 
valued on such a basis that a profit is anticipated. An exhaustive discus~- 
sion of this phase of the valuation of inventories is given in Montgomery’ * 
‘Auditing, Theory and Practice,’ Vol. I, pp. 116-162. 

Value finished goods at cost, but the cost figure should only includes 
manufacturing expense, not administrative or selling expense. Examines 
overhead expenses closely to determine whether items included are proper 
charges. Where goods are being manufactured under peculiar circum 
stances, such as part time operation or other conditions which create exces-: 
sive costs, carry finished goods at market prices if such price is available 
and is less than cost prices. 

Cash discounts are sometimes deducted from purchases in entering such 
items in the books. In such cases deduct the discount from prices used in: 
the inventory. 

Freight, duties, and other incoming charges are in some cases added to° 
costs. There are proper additions to purchase prices for inventory purposes. 
Make certain in such cases that these additions to costs have been made 
properly. 

In connection with valuation of inventories, give consideration to pur- 
chase commitments for future delivery. Ascertain whether quantities pur-- 
chased are such that, while requirements of the future are provided for, such 
quantities are not excessive. Also make certain that prices at which thesee 
purchases have been made are such that a reasonable profit will be realized! 
on future sales. If commitments, however, are insufficient to take care off 
future needs, consider the question of prices at which purchases must be: 
made. 

Any indication that the situation relative to future purchases will cause» 
a loss should be the subject of a notation on the balance sheet. 

Consider sales orders for future delivery in connection with current orf’ 
future costs; any unfavorable condition in this respect should also be the> 
subject of a balance sheet notation. : 

Merchandise on hand which has been sold for future delivery should! 
not be valued on the basis of selling price less charges to be incurred! 
when the transaction is completed. This serves to anticipate a profit! 
which belongs to the next period. The many contingencies such as cancel-- 
lation of orders, loss of merchandise through fire, insolvency of purchaser: 
before delivery, make such a practice inadvisable. 


| 


SUPPLIES.—Inventory of supplies should be verified in practically the> 
same manner as the merchandise inventory. The question of excessive: 
quantities should receive serious consideration, | 
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State inventories of supplies on the balance sheet separately from mer- 
chandise items. 


In manutacturing audits it is usually advisable to state inventories in 
following detail: 


1. Raw materials 3. Finished goods 
2. Goods in process 4. Supplies 


Investments 


PROCEDURE.—The auditor’s verification of investments may de divided 
into: 
1. Verifying existence of and title to investments. 
2. Valuation. 


Verification of existence of investments is made either by inspection of 
the documents representing the investments if these can be examined, or 
by correspondence with the holders thereof if an examination cannot be 
arranged. 

Ascertain whether the investments are in the name of the client or are in 
negotiable form. Note the description carefully to ascertain nature or class 
of the stock or bond. Note maturity dates of bonds not only as to years 
| but also as to month and day, as some bonds are issued in series maturing 
annually, semiannually, monthly, or even semimonthly, and there is gen- 
erally a difference in value of bonds with different maturity dates. Ex- 
‘amine coupons attached to bonds to make certain that all unmatured 
coupons are intact. 
_ Examine all investments on hand at one time to prevent the possibility 
of same items being submitted twice for inspection and thereby covering 
a shortage. It is advisable to have a list of investments as per records when 
inspecting the securities, to make certain that the items submitted are all 
those which should be on hand. 

When verifying securities by correspondence ascertain not only that the 
securities are in client’s name or in negotiable form but that they have not 
been pledged or hypothecated. 

Where there are many security items and there is a possibility that the 
securities might be borrowed and later replaced, note dates of the stock 
certificates and the certificate numbers for comparison with brokers’ in- 
voices or other data received when securities were acquired. 

If investments are in form of real estate bonds and mortgages, inspect all 
the papers in connection with the investment. Make certain that taxes 
have been paid, that sufficient insurance payable in case of loss to the mort- 
gagee is carried, that title policies and appraisers certificates have been 
obtained. Verify balance outstanding by correspondence direct with mort- 
gagor, and in some cases, where the amount is large or circumstances justify 
it, by inspection of public records. Ascertain whether all income has been 
collected. 

Verify receipt of all income from bonds and stock and note whether the 
income is being collected promptly. If the income is large and interest is 
credited on bank balances, delay in such collections may cause loss. 

Valuation of investments which have a ready market presents no dif- 
ficulties, as it is generally possible to refer to quotations in current publica- 
tions for prices or to obtain from reputable bankers or brokers prices for 
securites in question. 
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If there are no current market quotations for the investments, if the | 
amount is nominal only and income is being received regularly at a fair | 
rate, there can be no objection to carrying such items at cost. If, however, 
the amounts are large, the auditor should call for and examine the financial 
statements of the company. If no such statements are available and thereis © 
no return from the investments, note in the balance sheet that the invest- | | 

ments are stated at book values without verification. 

Investments available for sale are generally stated in the balance sheet 
at cost or market, whichever is lower, unless the difference in amount is 
not material, in which case cost is used. 

Investments not available for sale should be stated at cost, with a notation 
of the market value. 


Plant 


INTRODUCTORY.—This expression is used to designate land, build- 
ings, machinery, fixtures, and.equipment used in operations of business 
under audit. Items of the same nature not in use but discarded and prob- 
ably available for sale are treated under the caption “‘Other Assets.’’ As 
the items in question are in use they are discussed from the point of view 
of a going concern. 

If you made the previous audit, you are concerned only with verification 
of changes during the period. If, on the other hand, it is a first examina- 
tion, examine the opening entries and principal changes subsequent thereto. 

It may be found that there has been considerable confusion in the plant 
accounts through inclusion of many charges representing renewals or re- 
pairs, or that the opposite condition exists wherein a large number of addi- 
tions have been charged to expenses instead of being capitalized. In such 
case make adjustments so that plant accounts will represent cost of plant 
then in use. Sometimes plant accounts are so confused that the balances 
cannot be considered an indication of plant values, and it may not be pos- 
sible to trace the entries which should have been made therein. If this 
condition exists request an appraisal of plant. 

Before making any decisions as to plant values or depreciation rates, visit 
the plant and note the general condition of building, machinery, and equip- 
ment. Encourage the superintendent or foreman to talk about the condi- 
tion of plant, and policy of the concern relative to renewals and repairs. 
Inspect any ‘large additions or renewals and ascertain reason for addition 
or renewal at this time. If economies or additional earnings are expected 
from such changes, make an effort to ascertain from records whether these 
expectations have been realized. 

As a rule verify plant items separately in following order: 


LAND.—Land should be carried at cost. Where possible, examine origi- — 


nal papers in connection with acquisition of land. It is customary to in- 
clude in cost of land all expenses of acquiring it, such as commissions, fees 
for title examination, survey fees, etc. 

If the examination is a first audit, obtain a certificate from a title com- 
pany or from an attorney to the effect that the title to the land is in client’s 
name, which certificate should include a list of liens on the property for any 


purpose. However, if you are qualified to examine public records you can ) 


probably satisfy yourself relative to these matters without assistance. 


BUILDINGS.—Carry this asset at cost. If any buildings have been pur-. 
chased, examine the papers connected with the deals. Purchase price prob- | 
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ably includes cost of land, which makes necessary a division of such price 
so that an amount may be stated separately for the building, in order to 
calculate periodical depreciation charges. If the building was constructed 
for client, examine contract and vouchers covering payments made to con- 
tractor to verify costs. 

If building was constructed by client, examine the charges critically. 
Include all expenditures in connection with construction in cost of building, 
as for instance, architects’ fees, building permits, inspection fees, salaries 
and expenses paid as a part of the business expenses directly chargeable to 
to construction. However, make certain that any overhead expenses appor- 
tioned to costs have been equitably prorated. If there is doubt as to such 
amounts they should be excluded. Interest paid on money borrowed for 
construction may be included as part of cost. However, take no profit on 
cost of the building even if total cost is less than estimates received for con- 
struction of building or less than cost of similar buildings. 

Where some part of building cost has not been paid, add such amount to 
the assets and also include it among liabilities. Make certain that all build- 
ings are in current use and that none are useless. If any buildings are avail- 
able for sale, state them separately on the balance sheet. 


LEASEHOLDS.—Such contracts are usually valued at purchase price, 
and annual charges are included among operating expenses so that the lease- 
hold will be written off at its expiration. Examine the contract and make 
certain that it still has value, and that the amount and time on which peri- 
odical charges are based are correct. 


MACHINERY, FIXTURES, AND EQUIPMENT.—Items in this account 
representing large amounts acquired through purchase for which vouchers 
are available are not difficult to verify. Besides examining the vouchers, 
ascertain that machinery in question is in use and that it does not represent 
a renewal or an article having a relatively short life. 

The cost of smaller units may represent expenditures which should be 
charged to repairs. Determine that such charges are additions to plant. 
Depreciation rates applicable thereto should be considered. 

Where machinery and fixtures are manufactured by the concern itself, 
consider the questions mentioned under ‘‘Buildings.”’ 

Cost of foundation and overhead and other fixtures installed with machinery 
should be capitalized. 

Ascertain whether any machinery has been discarded or is obsolete. 
Consider the disposition of such items and their valuation. They should be 
carried at realizable values under such a heading as ‘‘Assets Available for 
Sale.” 

Verify instalment payments in plant accounts by inspection of contracts 
covering the instalments. Add the amount of instalments still to be paid 
to both plant account and liabilities. For depreciation purposes consider 
the total cost of such item from date of acquisition. 

Certain equipment such as delivery equipment, office equipment, small 
tools, etc., should be stated separately from the machinery and fixtures, 
as they require special consideration for purposes of revaluation and depre- 
ciation. Small tools are generally revalued at close of each period. “Due 
to the large number of these articles lost, mislaid, or destroyed, this is the 
best method of valuing this asset. 

Some plant items are deferred charges, i.e., extraordinary repairs or im- 
provements which are capitalized to be applied against earnings of a certain 
number of periods. Determine whether the items capitalized represent 
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extraordinary repairs and improvements, also whether future operations 
will benefit from these expenditures to such an extent as to justify deferring 
these charges. Satisfy yourself that the period over which these charges are 
deferred is not too long. Best practice is to charge such items as a whole to 
operating expenses when incurred, stating them as special items in the Income 
account. 


APPRECIATION.—Some concerns have appraisals made of plant, believing 
that actual value of plant at a given time is considerably in excess of book 
value. This appraisal may be made having in mind an increase of insurance 
carried or an interview with prospective purchasers. 

The client may think that appreciated value should be placed on books. 
Nothing is to be gained by this procedure and you should try to prevent it. 
If, however, appreciated values are entered on books, increase should be 
credited to a special reserve or a special surplus account and this latter 
account should not be used for payment of dividends. Where appraised 
valuations are not entered on books, plant will be stated on balance sheet at 
cost and, if desired, a notation may be included giving appraised values. 

‘Examine appraisal papers and satisfy yourself that they cover the plant 
in its entirety, but nothing else. Ascertain the basis of the valuations, 
especially if you are not familiar with the work of the appraisal company. 

DEPRECIATION.—This is treated elsewhere in this volume. A few 
remarks are made here. ; 

Depreciate buildings over the period of their life in use, the amount of de- 
preciation being based on cost irrespective of present-day values. If buildings 
are erected on leased lands, life of lease should be considered so that value 
will be extinguished, at the latest, when lease terminates. 

Depreciate machinery, fixtures, and equipment over their useful life, 
ong in mind obsolescence and other causes operating to shorten apparent 
ife. 

Examine calculations made for the period under review and ascertain 
whether provision has been made on a similar basis in previous periods. 
Consider rates used in connection with estimated life of plant. Ascertain 
how plant items sold or scrapped have been handled. 

When information is available, state the plant account so that the following 
items will be shown separately: 

Land 

Buildings net of depreciation 

Machinery net of depreciation 

Delivery equipment net of depreciation 

Office furniture and fixtures net of depreciation 


In some cases, where ample depreciation reserves have been provided, it 
may be advisable to state both cost and amount of the reserve for depreciation 
in each case so that client will get the benefit of the full provision made. 


eee in this case the reserve should be stated as a deduction from the asset 
item. 


Other Assets 


; Several groups of assets cannot be classified under headings already men- 
tioned. Verification of such items is discussed below. 
STOCK SUBSCRIPTIONS.—Examine the contract for subscriptions, 
note dates on which calls are to be made and amounts to be paid on those | 
dates. If these dates have passed and calls have been made without collecting 
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amounts subscribed, consider the financial responsibility of subscribers: 
Where number of subscriptions is not large and amounts are substantial, 
verify subscriptions by correspondence direct with subscribers. Subscrip- 
tions due within 60 days from responsible persons may be carried among 
current assets, but it is preferable to carry these among ‘‘Other Assets” 
rather than in the current asset group. 


WASTING ASSETS.—Verification of wasting assets consists of an exami- 
nation of the papers in connection with their acquisition to determine cost 
and charges for depletion. As a rule an estimate has been secured of the 
units the property will yield. The depletion charge represents an equivalent 
amount per unit which, if set aside as each unit is produced or extracted, 


serves to extinguish cost of property when all units have been recovered 
and marketed. 


CONTINGENT ASSETS.—Ascertain whether there are contingent assets. 
If the amount of such assets is of consequence and there is a reasonable 
possibility of realizing something therefrom, mention them in the balance 
sheet. Thus the client may be suing in connection with the infringement 
of a right and developments of the case may be favorable. There may be a 
substantial amount due from an estate in bankruptcy and information may 
be submitted which indicates that a dividend will be paid. Question the 
officers of the company and the attorney relative to contingent assets. 


TREASURY STOCK.—Examine certificates in custody of treasurer or 
other official with reference to date of issue and as to whether they are in 
company’sname. Ascertain how dividends declared on such stock have been 
handled. Verify cost of such stock. 

Accountants differ as to the method of showing this stock on the balance 
sheet. The majority favor stating treasury stock as a deduction from 
stock issued, with the difference between cost and par as a special reserve or 
special surplus. However, many accountants prefer to show treasury stock 
as an investment at cost. 


PATENTS.—Ascertain cost of patents, which is the amount at which 
they should be carried. Write this amount off over the legal life of the patent, 
which is 17 years. However, if the value of the patent is materially less 
after a few years, it should be written off sooner. 


COPYRIGHTS.—Like patents, copyrights are valued at cost and written 
off over their legal life, which is 28 years. In some cases, however, it is 
- advisable to make greater reductions in the cost value of these assets, because 
their value may be diminishing rapidly from special causes. 


SINKING FUNDS.—Verify assets held by trustee of the fund by direct 
correspondence. Also verify income from securities or other assets since the 
last examination. Enter this income in client's books in same manner as 
other income of the client. 


GOOD-WILL.—This should be carried at purchase price. The auditor’s 
work in connection with verification of good-will after it has been entered 
in books, consists in verifying its purchase price. Good accounting practice 
does not sanction arbitrary increase of the value of good-will. 

However, when requested to determine the value of good-will of a business 
to be purchased, pursue recognized methods. See section on “Good-will.”’ 

One method generally followed consists in taking excess profits after 
allowing adequate executives’ salaries and, say, 6% on the investment, and 
capitalizing such excess profits on the basis of 3 or 5 years’ earnings. 
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Deferred Charges 


DEFINITION.—The expression deferred charges is used to designate not 
only such items as bond discount and deferred selling expense, which are 
deferred charges, but also prepaid expenses such as prepaid insurance, rent, 
interest, etc., which have been expended for current operations and may have | 
value in liquidation. It is preferable to make a distinction in the balance 
sheet between prepaid expenses incurred entirely for current operations and 
long-term expenses which may be charged off entirely when incurred if con- 
servative accounting practice is followed. 

Verification of deferred charges is treated in two parts, as outlined above. 


PREPAID EXPENSES.—As a rule, calculations for prepaid expenses are 
made by client’s employees and the auditor’s duty consists in verifying such 
calculations and making certain that all such items have been included. 
There may be included under this heading some or all of the following prepaid 
items: 


1. Advertising 5. Salaries and Wages 

2. Insurance 6. Royalties 

3. Interest 7. Taxes 

4. Rent 8. Miscellaneous Expenses 


Where calculations have not been made and the auditor must make them, 
he should arrange his working sheet so that the items will be listed or grouped 
to make possible the calculation in minimum time and to permit the prepara- 
' tion where possible in one operation of other data in connection with items 
listed. For instance, when verifying amounts of prepaid or accrued interest 
on loans payable, the items may be grouped as to maturity dates or as to 
names of lenders. 


DEFERRED CHARGES.—Deferred charges not included in the category 
of prepaid expenses may be divided for purposes of verification into two 
parts: (1) deferred charges wherein the original expense by its nature can be 
allocated to a definite time in the future, and (2) other charges deferred for 
special reasons. 

In verifying charges in the first group it is necessary to make certain that 
there remains a value to be deferred. For instance, expenditures in connec- 
tion with advertising campaigns may be deferred over periods of 3 years, 
because benefits to be derived are spread over these periods. However, at 
the end of a year, due to changes which cannot be foreseen, there may be no 
further value to the advertising in question. In such case the amount should 
be written off. 

There are expenditures for such items as bond discount, lease expense, 
and other deferred charges through which the expenses incurred in connection 
with a long-term contract are spread over period of the contract. It is not 
difficult to verify such items, as practically all that has to be considered is the 
amount, duration of contract, and the fact that the deferred charge still has 
future value. 

When charges for experimental expenses and organization expenses are 
deferred, it is difficult to value these items. Consider first whether these 
expenditures should not have been absorbed in operating expenses when 
incurred. If it was proper to defer them, it is necessary to determine whether || 
the period over which these items have been deferred is not too long. The |) 
deferred charges should be so stated in the balance sheet that the reader will 
not be deceived as to their nature, Current prepaid expenses should be 
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listed just below current assets, while other deferred charges may be listed 
below plant. Each of the latter items, if of reasonably large amount, should 
be stated separately, with full description. ; 


Notes Payable 
NOTES PAYABLE CLASSIFIED.—Notes payable may be divided for 
purposes of verification into four classés, viz., those given to— 


1. Banks or bankers 

2. Trade creditors 

3. Affiliated companies 

4. Officers, employees, etc. 


VERIFICATION.—If feasible, it is preferable to verify the amount of 
notes payable by correspondence direct with holders thereof or their rep- 
resentatives. However, where there are many small items representing 
notes issued to trade creditors, which are in effect the same as current ac- 
counts payable, this procedure is not usually followed. 

It is not sufficient to confirm only those notes payahle which are recorded. 
The auditor should make certain that he has brought to light all such exist- 
ing liabilities. Depositaries should be requested to furnish full account of 
liability for loans, notes, discounts, etc. Scrutinize the cash book for items 
which indicate liabilities in connection with notes outstanding. Examine 
interest account to determine whether there are charges for interest on loans 
or notes which have not been recorded. Examine entries in officers’ or part- 
ners’ accounts to make certain that proceeds of notes payable have not been 
credited there. 

If collateral accompanies a note payable, verify the collateral by corre- 
spondence with holder. 

Payments for fixed assets are sometimes made by issuing a series of notes 
payable at regular intervals. In some cases charges are made to the asset 
account as each note is paid. Examine entries of this nature in the plant 
accounts and ascertain, before setting up the liability for portion still to be 
paid, whether it is in the form of notes payable; at such times examine the 
indorsements to ascertain whether amounts paid in such cases were received 
indirectly by payee. Paste the paid notes preferably on the stub of the 
notes payable book. 

Call for paid notes and compare them with entries representing discharge 
of the liability for such items. 

Make inquiries as to whether it is customery to issue drafts or accept- 
ances in payment for merchandise or debt, and if so, prepare a list of such 
acceptances to state the liability on the balance sheet. 

Prepare a summary of the notes payable outstanding so that it may be 
possible to state separately, if necessary, the amount of notes due banks and 
bankers, trade creditors, affiliated companies, and officers and employees. 
In addition, where maturity dates of notes payable are spread over a long 
period, prepare a summary giving maturities within such periods as 30 days, 
1 to 3 months, 3 to 6 months, 6 months to 1 year, and over 1 year. 

Compare the total of notes payable outstanding with the ledger balance. 
Verify amount of interest prepaid and/or accrued interest on notes payable 
which has been calculated by client’s employees; in the ahsence of such 


figures prepare them. 
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Accounts Payable 


ITEMS OMITTED.—Verification of accounts payable outstanding as at | 
date of balance sheet presents some difficulties. The auditor must assure 
himself that the accounts payable stated on the balance sheet represent — 
the entire liability of client for such accounts. 

If a complete record can be maintained of all purchases and contracts | 
for services and supplies, it may not be difficult to determine whether all 
liabilites incurred and unpaid at date of balance sheet had been entered in| 
books. However, as such a complete record is seldom kept, examine entries 
made subsequent to date of balance sheet and by inquiry from every ,Pos- 
sible source of information, ascertain whether all liabilities have beeh re- 
corded. 


PROCEDURE.—Investigate method of handling purchase invoices from 
time they are received in client’s office until they are filed after payment. 
In some offices each invoice is registered upon its receipt and notations are 
made in the registers when invoices are returned to the office approved as 
to receipt of goods. Other concerns do not register invoices, and no record 
is made until invoice is approved and entered in purchase record. 

Plan your work so that all invoices in the office at time of examination 
will be submitted for your inspection. If there is a register of invoices, 
investigate open items on this register representing invoices covering trans- 
actions during the period under review. 

Investigate the method of making notations which indicate that goods 
have been received, also method of approving invoices as to quality and 
price. 

Study the procedure followed in verification of extensions and footings 
and in placing the final approval before payments are made. Consider the 
possibility of making duplicate payments, also method followed in for- 
warding checks to creditors. 

Compare the trial balance of the accounts payable ledger, or the list of 


vouchers payable, with their records and prove the total with the controlling 
account. 


CREDITORS’ STATEMENTS.—Compare creditors’ statements with 
creditors’ accounts and investigate the differences, however small. 

Small differences may represent disputed items for discounts, refunds, ete., 
which will not be allowed by creditors. If these differences are of long 
standing, ascertain what is being done to adjust them and whether similar 
items are likely to arise periodically in future. 

Some differences between creditors’ statements and the records may re- 
late to shipments in transit from creditors. Note these items so that they 
can be added to both assets and liabilities. 

A statement should be produced for every creditor’s balance. If sus- 
picious about missing statements, insist on either the verification of such 
balances by correspondence or the production of duplicate statements. 

RECEIVING RECORDS.—Compare entries in receiving records for a few 
days prior to close of period with invoices entered, to determine whether 
liabilities for all merchandise received have been entered in books. Some 
concerns set aside certain merchandise received shortly before close of the 
period, omitting this item from both inventory and accounts payable. Insist _ 
that these goods be included. A statement of such a firm’s condition is not 
correct unless all known liabilities are included. 
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ENTRIES SUBSEQUENT TO CLOSE OF PERIOD.—Scrutinize entries 
made subsequent to close of period in purchase records, cash disbursements 
records, and other records of a similar nature, to make certain that no lia- 
bilities of the period under review have been entered in the following period. 


FREIGHT PAYABLE.—The question of freight payable on merchandise 
which has been received is important in some lines of business where the 
article handled is low in price and transportation charges comparatively 
high. In such cases ascertain whether freight on all goods received either 
has been paid or has been set up as a liability. Such goods should be carried 
at a price including freight to destination, and freight be set up as a liability. 


OVERDUE BALANCES.—Ascertain whether accounts payable consist 
of current balances not due, or of balances overdue. If there are balances 
overdue aggregating a substantial amount, this should be commented on in 
the report. 


DEPOSITS.—Balances representing deposits made with the concern 
under audit should be stated separately from regular creditors’ balances 
unless the amounts are comparatively small. The amounts of these balances 
should be confirmed by the depositors. 


DEBIT BALANCES.—Debit balances of the accounts should be sum- 
marized and stated among the accounts receivable. If these balances are 
large, look into their nature and consider whether it may not be necessary 
to exclude such amounts from current assets because their collection may be 
deferred; or they may be offset against purchases. 


CONSIGNMENT ACCOUNTS.—If there is merchandise on consignment, 
make certain that liability has been set up for that portion of consigned goods 
which has been sold. Amount due on account of goods sold and amount of 
merchandise on hand should be confirmed by correspondence with consignor. 


JOINT VENTURES.—Ascertain whether any liability exists on account 
of joint ventures, the entire proceeds from which may have been collected 
by client. ‘ 

GENERAL.—Some concerns enter all invoices net of cash discounts which 
they expect to deduct in making payments, in which case purchases and 
expenses are charged and accounts payable are credited at net amounts. 
If rate of discount is low and client has ample funds to discount his bills, 
there is no objection to this practice. As a rule, however, discounts are 
generally considered as earnings of the period in which payment is made and 
full amounts are set up as liabilities. 

State accounts payable in the balance sheet so that amounts due each class 
of creditors may be ascertained. However, where amount due any class is 
relatively small, there is no objection to its being included with that for some 
other class. Accounts payable may be stated in the following detail: 


Trade creditors 

Officers and employees 

Affiliated companies 

Deposits 

Credit balances of accounts receivable 


Cal nes GaSe 


Accrued Liabilities 


CLASSIFICATION.—The expression ‘‘accrued liabilities’ is used to 
designate accounts owing but not due which are not evidenced by invoices 
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or other definite form of account payable. Items for which invoices have 
been received should be included among accounts payable. Some items 
usually classed as accrued liabilities are: 


1. Accrued wages 5. Accrued insurance premiums 
2. Accrued interest 6. Accrued rent 

3. Accrued taxes 7. Accrued traveling expense or 
4. Accrued royalties other miscellaneous expenses 


As a rule, calculations and entries for accrued liabilities are made by the 
bookkeeper. The auditor verifies these calculations and makes certain that 
all such items have been included. Prove the amounts with balances ap- 
pearing in the ledger. Verification of these amounts includes an examination 
of the contracts on which the charges are based. Investigate terms of the © 
contract to determine the necessity of the expenditure and whether the 
charge made is excessive. 


COMMISSIONS.—A form of accrued liabilities which may easily escape 
detection is commission on sales, especially where salesmen receive salaries 
and a small commission in addition. Investigate commissions, refunds, 
or special discounts allowed customers. These amounts are sometimes 
deducted from settlements made by customers and no record is made until 
that time. Set up these commissions, etc., accrued to date of audit as 
liabilities or as deductions from assets. 


LEGAL FEES.—Another form of liability which may easily be overlooked 
are legal fees. Lawyers, as a rule, do not send in bills promptly. As you 
will undoubtedly come into contact with some of the fruits of lawyers’ work, 
ascertain whether the client has been billed and, if not, obtain a bill or at 
least an estimate of the expenditure incurred. 


Foreign Accounts 


CONVERSION RATES.—In addition to the usual verification of items 
held in foreign offices as such, the question of valuation of the balances is 
important. Convert cash and current items at rate prevalent at date of 
balance sheet. Carry fixed assets and permanent investments at cost, i.e., 
the rates which were in effect when the assets were acquired. There is no 
more justification for reducing the value of such assets, if they are used in 
operations of the business, when there is a drop in exchange rates, than there 
is for reduction of the amount at which plants in the United States are 
carried because values have dropped. Depreciation of these foreign assets 
should be based on full cost. 


Bonds and Mortgages Payable 


BONDS PAYABLE.—Verification of bonds payable is generally made by 
correspondence direct with the trustee. However, if the bond records are 
kept by the corporation, examine the bond ledger, making special note of 
bonds listed as being held by the treasurer. Examine canceled bonds, rep- 
resenting reduction of indebtedness, to make certain that they have been 
sufficiently mutilated to prevent being issued again. 

If the bonds have been issued shortly before date of the examination, 
examine the minutes of the board of directors, also contracts for sale of the 
bonds, and trace proceeds through the records. Asa rule, a copy of the bond 
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is preserved and attached to the minutes. Examine this carefully, noting any 
special stipulations. For instance, some bond issues define net income from 
which dividends are to be paid as the balance after deducting certain expenses, 
depreciation, etc., stipulating rates of depreciation. In such cases, insist 
that the stipulation be followed and, if it is not, call attention to the violation 
of the terms of the agreement if such violation is not apparent from the 
financial statements published. There may be provision for a sinking fund. 
Ascertain that the fund is created and kept up in accordance with the stipu- 
lations. Investments and cash held by trustee for the sinking fund should 
be confirmed and income from such investments verified. 

Verify interest accrued on bonds. If coupons which have been paid are in 
custody of the client, make certain that they have been canceled so that they 
cannot be presented for payment a second time. If paid coupons have been 
destroyed by trustee, obtain a certificate from trustee relative to their dis- 
position. 

MORTGAGES PAYABLE.—Verify mortgages outstanding by correspon- 
dence direct with holders or their representatives. The confirmation should 
include not only amount of the mortgage and date of maturity, but also 
amount of interest due or accrued. If there are special conditions in connec- 
tion with payments to be made, familiarize yourself with terms of the mort- 
gage so that you can call attention to those conditions which have not been 
fulfilled. If considered necessary, inspect the public records to determine 
that the amount of the mortgage has not been understated. If doubtful as 
to whether you can make an intelligent examination of the public records, 
it may be advisable to employ a local lawyer or to resort to a title company 
for such service. This procedure should usually be followed if partial pay- 
ments have been made on the mortgage and it is considered necessary to 
verify the fact that such payments have been recorded. 

Note whether the mortgage is the direct liability of client or whether 
client purchased the property subject to a mortgage executed by previous 
owner. In the first case the client, in case of foreclosure, is liable for the 
deficiency, if any, after applying the proceeds of sale of properties, to full 
amount of the bond and all expenses; in the second case, mortgagee has 
recourse for such deficiency to the previous owner only. The mortgage 
mentioned in the second case should be stated on balance sheet as a deduction 
fromm value of property; in the first case it is necessary to state the mortgage 
so that it will appear among the liabilities in some form. 


Reserves 


CLASSIFICATION.—Reserves may be grouped under following principal 
headings: 
1. Valuation reserves such as reserves for bad debts and for deprecia- 
tion of machinery. 
2. Reserves to set up estimated liabilities where actual amount of lia- 
bility is not known. 
3. Reserves to set aside profits or surplus for special purposes, such as 
for working capital or sinking funds. 
Reserves of the first group have been discussed under headings for the re- 
spective assets. 
Reserves to set up liabilities should be verified through an examination of 
all data in connection with each liability in question, This form of reserves 
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should not be used where the liability is definitely known and is represented 
either by an invoice, which should be included among accounts payable, 
or by charges accruing for specific amounts, which should be stated as ac- 
crued liabilities. 

As an illustration, a reserve should be provided for estimated losses to be | 
incurred in connection with employees’ liability insurance carried by the | 
concern itself. The auditor should ascertain the basis of the reserve, and | 
from past experience of the concern determine whether amount reserved is | 
approximately correct. A reserve should be provided for contingent liabili- _ 
ties, the amount of which can be estimated on the basis of data which indi- 
cates that an expense or a loss may be incurred. 


RESERVES FOR TAXES.—Reserves are usually provided for federal and 
state income taxes... If preparation of the tax return is not a part of an 
auditor’s duties, at least examine the calculation to satisfy yourself that the 
liability has been figured correctly. Also make inquiries relative to the pos- 
sibility of additional liability in connection with taxes of prior years. Your 
knowledge of tax work should be such that you may know intuitively when 
special questions will arise which may cause large assessments to be made 
for income taxes for prior years. If not allowed to look into tax questions 
of prior years and you have a suspicion that large assessments may be levied, 
note on the balance sheet that the question of the tax liability of prior years 
has not been reviewed. 


RESERVES OF INSURANCE COMPANIES.—Reserves are set up by 
insurance companies for unearned premiums and for losses not yet settled. 
The first mentioned reserve is not difficult to verify. The reserve for losses 
of insurance companies is an estimate of the amount which it is expected 
to pay on each of the large items, and as a rule a lump sum estimate for the 
smalier items. Verification of this reserve requires a certain amount of 
technical knowledge. However, as the auditor’s work is generally done 
some time after the reserve is created, he usually has the advantage of 
knowing that a number of the losses have since been settled and that addi- 
tional data has been received concerning others. 


SURPLUS AND SECRET RESERVES.—Examine reserves mentioned in 
the third group in connection with data considered at time they were cre- 
ated. They are part of surplus and should not as a rule be placed with the 
liabilities. 

The secret reserve is not a direct reserve but represents a condition which 
exists when assets are understated or liabilities are overstated, so that 
there is created a margin which cannot ordinarily be ascertained without a 
detailed examination of the records. Do not encourage the creation or con- 
tinuance of such reserves unless certain that it is not done to deceive and 
that those who have knowledge of its existence will not use it for personal 
gains. 


Contingent Liabilities 


PROCEDURE.—Ascertaining the amount of contingent liabilities is, as a 
rule, not a simple task. Amounts of such contingent liabilities as those for 
notes discounted at bank or for the indorsement on paper held by bank with 
whom the client has funds can usually be determined through a request for 
such information as a part of the letter written to confirm the amount of the 
bank balances. Contingent liability for notes discounted elsewhere may be 
ascertained in some cases by an inspection of the proceeds of notes receiv- — 
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able and a comparison of such entries with entries in the record of notes 
with special reference to maturity dates. 

Contingent liahilities for indorsements and guaranties other than those 
to depositaries should arise in case of corporations only after authority has 
been granted by directors as evidenced by the minutes of their meetings. 
However, in many cases such liabilities may be created, especially in con- 
nection with the transaction of affiliated companies or subsidiaries, without 
specific authority for each transaction. Make inquiry of the officers relative 
to such items. In some cases it may he advisable to request the officers to 
make their replies in writing so that the auditor will have a permanent 
record. The company’s counsel should also be asked to furnish a statement 
of contingent liabilities. 

Another class of contingent liabilities consists of claims contested by 
client. As a rule these items are not entered in the books of account. How- 
ever, it is quite likely that legal fees or expenses in connection with such 
litigation will be found in the records and that a record of these items may 
be found in the minutes. Letters to company’s. counsel should also cover 
this class of contingent liabilities. There may also be contingent liabilities 
in connection with unfulfilled contracts, which should be noted in an ex- 
amination of the contracts. 


Other Liabilities 


Certain liabilities should be considered in every audit which cannot be 
classified under preceding headings. 

CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY.—There is no-present obliga- 
tion to make a payment in connection with contracts of this nature and in 
some cases no liability will arise, since the goods ordered may not be deliy- 
ered. However, examine such contracts, ascertain the extent of the liability, 
consider the client’s ability to meet the payments, and also ascertain whether 
the prices of the goods ordered have been reduced appreciably since placing 
the order. If client may not be able to meet the payments, a notation of 
amount and dates of payments should be made on the balance sheet and the 
question should be discussed in the report. 


JUDGMENTS.— Make certain that there are no liabilities on account of 
judgments entered against the concern. Sometimes data relative to judg- 
ments will be found in the lawyers’ bills or in the minutes. If there is ground 
for suspicion that there are judgments entered against the client, search the 
public records. If not competent to make search, employ an attorney. 


AUDIT FEES.—It is usually stated that all liabilities must be included 
in the balance sheet. There is probably one exception to this rule, since it 
is not customary to include among the liabilities the amount of the audit 
fees except where liquidating accounts are prepared. As a rule it is not pos- 
sible, except where there is a fixed fee, to determine the actual liability before 
completing the audit. 

CERTIFICATES AND COUPONS NOT REDEEMED.—Some concerns 
sell special certificates, coupons, etc., to be surrendered when merchandise 
is purchased. An amount should be set up for liability for unredeemed 
certificates and coupons at date of balance sheet. Examine the stubs or 
other records of the issue of these certificates or coupons, also entries cover- 
ing delivery of merchandise for which certificates, etc., have been surren- 
dered. 
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CONTAINERS.—Where containers, i.e., bottles, barrels, ete., are billed 
to customers at a price greater than their value in use, with the provision 
that refunds will be made on their return, a liability should be provided 
for the amount by which the amounts billed for the outstanding containers 
exceed their value. Investigate the method of handling returned containers, 
to ascertain whether there is any possibility of containers from other concerns 
being accepted. Ascertain whether refunds are made for containers in poor 
condition. 


UNCLAIMED DIVIDENDS.—Entries in this account should be scruti- 
nized to determine whether all unclaimed dividends have been credited. 
Payments made subsequently to stockholders claiming such dividends should 
be examined closely, receipts therefor submitted for inspection, and in- 
dorsement on the paid check examined. Payments made in currency and 
charged to this account should be considered with suspicion, especially if 
the dividends have been unclaimed for several _years. 


Capital Stock 


VERIFICATION.—Examine a copy of the certificate of incorporation to 
ascertain amount of capital stock authorized and kinds of capital stock, i.e., 
first preferred, second preferred, common, ete. At time of such examination 
preferences or special stipulations should be noted. The amount of capital 
stock outstanding which is reflected in the accounts should be verified by 
correspondence direct with registrar or by examining the capital stock ledger 
and stubs of stock certificate books. Ascertain, in connection with the 
verification of the outstanding capital stock, whether there are any dividends 
accumulated on preference stocks. Make notation on balance sheet of amount 
of such dividends, if any, so that present or prospective holders of other 
stock issues may know their status as to future dividend payments. 

Examine the capital stock ledger to ascertain whether balances therein 
are in agreement with stubs for stock certificates outstanding. Where 
periodic audits are made and there are few or no changes made in the stock- 
holders, it is not necessary to examine all stubs at each audit. Ifa distinctive 
mark is placed on the stub for the last number outstanding, a verification of 
the changes is sufficient. Canceled certificates surrendered during the period 
should be examined. 

Some auditors prepare, during the first audit, lists of stockholders, which 
are checked and brought up to date at subsequent audits, instead of preparing 
new lists at each audit. 


DIVIDEND.—Verify rate and payment date of dividends by reference to 
the minutes. Make certain that dividends have been declared in accordance 
with legal requirements. If the dividends are paid by the corporation 
itself and the items are not too numerous, paid checks covering dividend 
disbursements should be examined. Ascertain how dividends are paid on 
the stock which the entries in the stock ledger or stubs indicate to be treasury 
stock. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO BE COLLECTED.— Where there are sukscriptions 
to capital stock to be collected, investigate the agreement for the subscriptions, 
and call attention to any subscriptions overdue. The question as to whether 
such debtors can pay should be looked into, so that the subscriptions may 
be stated properly on the balance sheet, 
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NO-PAR-VALUE STOCK.—Verification of no-par-value stock should be 
made in the same manner as for par-value stock. As to the amount at 
which this stock is stated in the balance sheet, examine the minutes and all 
other documents in connection with the stock issue to ascertain whether the 
stock is carried at values authorized by the directors and in accordance with 
the laws of the state in which the corporation is organized. 


STOCK SOLD AT A PREMIUM.— Where capital stock has been sold at a 
premium, see that such premium is carried as capital surplus, or in some similar 
account. Make certain that such surplus is not used for regular cash divi- 
dends, which should be declared from the earned surplus. 


SPECIAL STIPULATIONS IN CONNECTION WITH STOCK ISSUES.— 
In many cases preferred stocks and other stocks are issued with special stipu- 
lations through which issuing company agrees to do or to refrain from doing 
certain things. For instance, it may be stipulated that issuing company 
will maintain at all times a certain ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
or that no dividends shall be paid on common stock which will reduce surplus 
below a certain amount. Acquaint yourself with all the stipulations and 
ascertain whether the provisions have been carried out. Any neglect in 
this connection should be reported by the auditor. Persons who know that 
the accounts are being examined look to you to protect their interests. 


Surplus 


EXAMINATION REQUIRED.—Make such examination of this account 
as will enable you to have in your papers a complete statement of changes 
during the period. If the audit is the first examination made, prepare a 
summary of the principal changes in the Surplus account from organization 
of company to date, or at least for a period of years. For example, unusual 
adjustments should be noted, since they may give a clue to substantial changes 
in asset values. 


ADJUSTMENTS FOR PAST PERIODS.—Some concerns charge or 
credit to Surplus account all items affecting prior periods which come to the 
surface after books have been closed. In many cases these items are com- 
paratively small and are of such nature that similar items are likely to be 
omitted from figures for current year. Unless these transactions are large 
in amount and unusual in nature, nothing is gained by charging them to 
surplus instead of current operations. If desired. to have such amounts 
stand out in the Profit and Loss account, state them separately. Inclusion 
of many such items in surplus frequently confuses the results of operations 
as reflected by the change in the Surplus account and makes necessary 
special explanations to clearly state the surplus changes for the period. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Ascertain whether entries in Surplus account have 
been made after proper authorization. Also consider the effect of such entries 
on statements of operations prepared monthly or at other regular intervals. 

Conservative accounting demands that items which may be considered 
to be special earnings should he credited to surplus only after considering the 
advisability of reserving such amounts to take care of losses in similar trans- 
actions or even of other losses or of contingencies. For instance, what 
appears to be a gain on a sale of discarded machinery may, when sales of 
similar items of later years are considered, be in effect an offset to a loss, and 
it is likely that the results of such sales over a period of years may indicate 
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a net loss. It is, therefore, preferable in such cases to credit the excess in 
the first case to a reserve account. 


If a certain portion of surplus has been appropriated or set aside for a 


definite purpose, ascertain whether the amount in question has been trans- 
ferred to a separate account. Also verify the items charged against such 
surplus to make certain that these charges were made in accordance with 
provisions creating this special surplus. 

Record capital surplus separately. Ascertain whether the changes made 
in such surplus were proper charges or credits to this account. Capital 
surplus may arise from any of following causes: 


Sale of capital stock at a premium. 

Gifts. 

Sales of capital assets at a profit. 

Increases in asset values through reappraisals. 

Capital contributed by stockholders without issuance of additional 
stock. 

6. An excess of assets over liabilities and capital stock at time of incor- 

poration of company. 


The two last-named items are usually called paid-in surplus. Cash dividends 
should not be paid from balances in Capital Surplus account. 

On the balance sheet, appropriated or special surplus or the cash surplus 
should be clearly stated. Use the expression surplus without qualification 
only to designate earned surplus available for dividends. 


Cue Coad 


Capital and Income 


MEASURE OF INCOME.—A most important duty of the auditor is to 
make a clear distinction between changes which affect capital assets and 
those which increase or decrease income. 

The income of a business has been defined as the amount by which net 
worth at end of the period exceeds net worth at beginning of the period. 

Eliminating dividends declared and special surplus adjustments, increase 
in surplus is represented by the amount of net income for the period. This 
increase in surplus must be reflected in changes in asset and liability balances. 
If asset and liability balances are incorrect because of errors in determining 
whether certain items were capital or income entries, income account can- 
not be correct. 


REPAIRS, RENEWALS, ADDITIONS.—Scrutinize charges to these 
accounts to ascertain that entries have been correctly allocated. Items 
representing operating expenses of the business should be included in repairs. 
If these items are erroneously considered as renewals and charged against 
the depreciation reserve or as additions and capitalized, expenses are under- 
stated and assets overstated. If renewals or additions are included in ex- 
penses, the opposite condition prevails. 


APPRECIATION IN VALUE OF ASSETS.—It is not good practice to 
credit appreciation of assets to profit and loss. If there is reason for taking 
appreciation on assets, offsetting credit should be to capital surplus or to a 
special reserve account. No profit is realized when assets are appreciated. 


SALE OF CAPITAL ASSETS.—Credit excess of sale price of capital assets 
over their depreciated value to a special reserve account or to capital sur- 
plus, rather than consider such amount as earnings. However, where 
the difference is relatively small it is generally carried to earned surplus. 
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WORK IN PROGRESS.—Treatment of profit on this item requires 
special consideration. Conservative practice is to defer taking profits until 
work is completed. In some cases, however, where the job as a whole can 
be segregated into definite sections, and it is apparent that the cost of sec- 
tions to be completed will not exceed the amount allowed for it, it may be 
possible to determine profit made on sections completed. A safe rule, how- 
ever, is to defer profit-taking until the entire job is completed, as many 
unforeseen contingencies may arise to increase cost of the uncompleted 
sections so that there will be no profit on the job as a whole. 


INTERCOMPANY AND DEPARTMENTAL TRANSACTIONS.—Exer- 
cise care to eliminate intercompany or departmental profit on goods not yet 
sold to outsiders. Items billed to other departments and to affiliated com- 
panies at a profit may subsequently be sold at a loss. 


Revenue 


SALES.— When verifying revenue from sales determine: 

1. That all goods which have been shipped or delivered were recorded 
as sales transactions. 

2. That sales invoices have been correctly prepared as to prices, terms, 
extensions, etc. 

3. That proceeds from sales have been accounted for. 

The extent of wo1k done in this verification depends in large measure on 
the system of internal check. Time may be wasted, unless the auditor con- 
siders work done by clients’ employees before he starts -verification of rev- 
enue from sales. 

RECORD OF SALES TRANSACTIONS.—Except in the audits of large 
concerns having adequate systems of internal check, compare, for a short 
period, the entries for merchandise shipped with the sales orders. Inves- 
tigate shipments made for which no sales orders are found to make certain 
that such items have either been billed or are included in cash sales and 
that the transactions are regular. Sales orders should then be compared 
with sales invoices, as a test that such items have been billed. 

While examining shipping records list any shipments of discarded machin- 
ery, scrap, containers, etc., so as to trace into the records the proceeds of 
such sales. Make inquiry of the shipping clerk as to method of handling 
shipments of such material, since it is likely that shipments of this nature 
may not be recorded or perhaps only recorded now and then. 

Consider at this time possibility of merchandise shipments being made 
without a record therof. 

SALES INVOICES.—Ascertain whether sales invoices have been pre- 
pared in such manner that the client does not suffer loss because of errors 
or misunderstandings as to prices, terms, etc., or, in lesser degree, because 
of errors in calculations. Compare prices on a certain number of invoices, 
preferably those near close of period, with price lists, catalogues, or other 
permanent record of prices.. At the same time test the terms by comparison 
with data relative to discounts, allowances, etc. 

Examine a few invoices for shipments after close of period to ascertain 
whether the prices are being maintained. A considerable reduction may 
have been made in prices. Consider this factor in connection with inven- 
tory valuation and, if the difference is subtracted, a reduction in the inven- 
tory prices may be made or a notation may be made on the balance sheet. 
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Examine credit memoranda issued subsequent to the close of the period 
for merchandise returned, allowances, refunds, ete. If returns are «xces- 


sive, consider the advisability of including them among the entries for the | 


period under review. This may also be true of refunds and allowances. 
Test credits to customers’ accounts representing refunds and allowances, 


to ascertain whether such credits have been approved by someone in author- | 


ity, and to make certain that these credits are not abnormal. 


Except in audits of large enterprises having good systems of internal © 
check, test the accuracy of the summaries of invoices and distribution of 


sales and sales returns. 


ACCOUNTING FOR PROCEEDS OF SALES.—Sales are represented 
either by direct receipt of cash, as in case of cash sales, or by charges to cus- 
tomers. Verify the charges made to these two groups of accounts. As to 
cash sales, ascertain how proceeds are handled, whether the day’s cash total 
is checked against the summary of the detailed record of cash sales and 
whether slips provided for cash sales are all accounted for. Make tests of 
the slips for a short period, proving them in totals against corresponding 
cash entries. 

Compare totals of charge sales with amounts charged to customers’ con- 
trolling account. Test credits to customers’ accounts for cash collections, 
by comparing such entries in a section of the ledger with the cash book 
entries. Investigate thoroughly any journal entries credited to accounts 
receivable; also cash discounts allowed customers. Secure a memorandum of 
terms from someone in authority and make tests to determine whether 
rates are correct, also whether discounts have been allowed on collections 
which were not in accordance with terms. 


GENERAL.—Ascertain that only bona fide sales made to outsiders at 
regular prices have been included in general sales figures. Investigate 
interdepartmental sales or sales made to affiliated companies as to prices, 
also as to the possibility that reductions or allowances may be made. 

Make certain that sales of discarded machinery or other items not regularly 
a part of sales are not included in totals representing the regular business. 
State such sales separately, if possible, and likewise state the profit or loss 
therefrom as a separate item. 

When a department store or a retail establishment having many transac- 
tions is under examination, it is not found advisable or practicakle as a rule 
to make detailed verification of even a small part of sales entries. In such 
cases study closely the system of internal check relative to sales transactions. 
It will be found that many persons handle the entries so that the likelihood 
of fraud or gross errors is minimized. 


INTEREST.—Verify revenue from interest and dividends. Revenue from 
interest is derived from two sources, viz., interest on bank balances, deposits, 
and loans, and interest on investments. 

Verify interest on bank balances by an examination of the bank statement 
and test of the calculations. Note the rate of interest allowed; if lower than 
that usually allowed, comment on this fact in your report. Verify the 
rate of interest on other deposits and on loans by inspecting the contract 
for the loan or deposit. The fact that no interest is credited on a loan or a 
deposit should not be accepted as conclusive evidence that it was not intended 
to charge interest in such case. 

Interest received on investments should be in accordance with the rate 
appearing on the bond or note. If no interest has been collected, verify the 


. 
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fact that there has been a default by examining financial publications or by 
inquiry made to the proper financial institution. If the securities are coupon 
bonds, coupons for overdue interest should be found attached to the bonds. 


DIVIDENDS.—Verify dividends on stocks as to the rate by inspecting 
securities for those investments having fixed dividend rates. For other 
securities make reference to financial publications, or for very inactive items 
correspond with the company issuing the stock. Dividends credited as to 
the number of shares should agree with the record of the securities. Be 
careful to make certain that any dividends earned on securities sold during 
the year have been credited. 


RENTS.—If client receives revenue from rentals of property owned, verify 
amounts by examining the lease. In some cases leases provide that certain 
expenses or the cost of certain repairs are to be borne by lessee. Make certain 
in such cases that expenses of this nature are not being borne by client. 
Where possible, properties supposed to be vacant should be inspected by the 
auditor. If not possible to inspect them, try to verify the vacancies by inquir- 
ing of some representative of the client who knows about such things. If 
rentals are handled by an agent, obtain a statement of the balances due, 
rentals, etc., from the agent. 


CASH DISCOUNTS.—Examine discounts received on payments made 
and ascertain whether maximum discounts are being received and whether 
all invoices on which discounts can be taken have been paid net. 


INCOME FROM AMOUNTS PREVIOUSLY CHARGED OFF.—It may 
be possible to realize something on many items already charged off if they 
are properly followed up. Investigate the items charged off and make in- 
quiries as to what is being done about following up those not absolutely bad. 
If the items are in the hands of attorneys, communicate with them; if not, 
send out another request for payment or investigate the items if they consist 
of obsolete or damaged merchandise, supplies, ete., written off. 


SPECIAL REVENUE ITEMS.—TIf special revenue has been collected at 
any time, ascertain whether further items of the same nature may not be 
collected. 


Expenses 


PURPOSE IN VIEW.—The first step in examination of expenses is a 
study of the system of internal check, because the extent of the examination 
of the various records depends on the adequacy of the internal check. 

The purpose of the examination of entries for expenses, as previously 
stated, is not to make certain that book entries are correct, but to ascertain 
whether, as evidenced by the nature and amount of the expenses, the business 
is being operated efficiently and economically. From experience gained in 
examination of various enterprises, the auditor is qualified to call attention 
to those expense items which are unnecessary or the charge for which is exces- 
sive. This work will give him a view of the business as a whole not possessed 
by any executive in the business, so that possible economies through con- 
solidation of departments, purchases, etc., may be apparent to him. On the 
other hand, the auditor should not go out of his way to look for probable 
economies of this nature. Such things should come to his notice during the 
course of his regular work. 
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While examining the expense entries keep in mind the following: 


1. Authorization of the expense by someone in authority. 
2. Extent of examination of the voucher before payment. 
3. Method of making payment. 

4. Correct allocation in the accounts of the expense. 

5. ‘Whether the expense was really necessary. 


VOUCHERS.—Procedure to be followed in examination of vouchers 
generally may be found, under the caption ‘‘The Audit in Progress.’’ Special 
points in connection with specific expenditures are discussed here. 


PURCHASES OF MERCHANDISE AND SUPPLIES.—Make certain 
that invoices examined cover purchases for the client delivered to him at his 
address. Scrutinize items charged to merchandise purchases to make certain 
that they represent additions to stock, not expenses. 

Many defalcations are covered through payments made to fictitious 
creditors for items charged to Merchandise aécount or similar accounts. 
This is especially true where the payments made for merchandise are charged 
direct to the account from the cash book. Examine closely any round sum, 
amounts charged in this manner. 

Investigate closely invoices for comparatively large purchases of either 
merchandise or supplies, especially with reference to excess stock. Note for 
further investigation any remarks on the invoice which indicate that a con- 
tract for a large quantity exists or that special terms have been made. 

Consider the possibility that duplicate payments may be made, especially 
where there are many repeat orders with the same concern. 


REPAIRS AND RENEWALS.—The principal consideration in the ex- 
amination of charges of this nature is whether the items represent repairs 
or renewals, since they may in fact be additions. Study policy of client as 
to repairs and renewals to determine whether in the long run charges made 
to expense accounts will not operate to create a secret reserve. Substantial 
additions which should be capitalized may be erroneously included among 
expenses. It is conservative accounting to charge items about which there 
is doubt, to repairs rather than to additions. This does not mean that ex- 
penditures which clearly represent additions should be charged to expenses. 

Items clearly expenses and in no sense additions may be capitalized, 
thereby increasing the profits unduly. Insist that such items be included 
among the expenses. 

Ascertain whether competitive bids have been secured for all repairs and 
renewals of substantial amounts. 

When the work in connection with repairs and renewals is done by the 
client’s organization, scrutinize the charges to determine that no profit has 
been taken on such items and that overhead included is on a proper basis. 
Such surplus work should hardly be charged with a proportion of adminis- 
trative expenses. 


PAY-ROLLS.—Examination of pay-rolls should commence with a test 
of additions and deductions to the pay-roll and of the increases in rates. 
Entries representing such changes for a portion of the period, or for the 
entire period if the pay-roll is not large, should be compared with employ- 
ment records or other original data in connection with the employment of 
help. Test rates paid some of the other employees by comparing with the 
original records. If pay-rolls are prepared from time cards or time books, 
make a test verification of the time by comparing the time entered on the 
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pay-roll with that on the cards or books. Make tests of extensions and foot- 
ings and verify summaries. 

Investigate the method of drawing money for the pay-roll, putting up of 
pay envelopes or preparation of pay checks, and paying of employees. If 
possible, attend at the paying of the help. Investigate method of handling 
unclaimed wages. Ascertain how long pay envelopes or checks which are 
not called for are kept before being deposited. Investigate method of hand- 
ing out such envelopes or checks when called for and inspect receipts taken 
at that time. 

Verify distribution of a few pay-rolls. Compare totals of pay-rolls with 
amounts of cash drawn; if amounts are not identical, make a reconciliation. 

Make a comparison of the total of the wages by 3 or 6-month periods as 
distributed, with corresponding amounts for previous year; the differences 
should be considered in connection with production figures or volume of 
business. Investigate abnormal increases or decreases. 


SALARIES.—Study changes in the salary list during the period, i.e., 
additional employees, increases in salaries, and names which have been 
discontinued. Secure authority for the new employees and for increases of 
salaries. Make tests of the mathematical accuracy of salary lists and of the 
summaries prepared. Prove totals of the salary list with cash drawn to pay 
salaries. 


PETTY CASH.—Make a test of petty cash disbursements by examining 
vouchers for a portion of the period. Note the nature of the expense and 
the authorization and bring any large or unusual items to the attention 
of an executive. Summarize some of the vouchers making up a reimburse- 
ment check and prove the totals with the records. Investigate totals of 
vouchers for the entire period, scrutinizing any large amounts. If large 
items are paid in currency which could as well be paid by check, recommend 
change of procedure as to these items. 


INTEREST AND COLLECTION CHARGES.—Compare vouchers for 
these charges or entries on the bank statement with entries in records. 
Make certain that the charges are not excessive. In case of collection charges 
ascertain whether a saving cannot be effected by making other arrangements 
for collection of items. 


JOURNAL VOUCHERS.—Examine the journal vouchers for the entire 
period, if not too numerous. For large concerns, examine the vouchers for 
a portion of the period and scrutinize those for the balance of the period. 
Investigate the vouchers which cover charges to expense accounts, to profit 
and loss accounts, or to the reserves, as it is possible to cover irregularities 
through the medium of such entries. Entries of this nature should be ap- 
proved by someone in authority. 


COMMISSION TO SALESMEN, ETC.—Examine contracts or agree- 
ments with the salesmen, etc., and note any special terms. Verify com- 
missions paid or eredited with reference to special terms. Make certain 
that it is not intended to deduct uncollectible accounts from total sales 
before arriving at amount of commission paid on sales. 

TRAVELING EXPENSE.—Examination of these vouchers, in addition 
to the scrutiny of the approvals and distribution, should include a query as 
to whether the amounts charged are reasonable. 


INSURANCE.— Make a thorough examination of bills for insurance pre- 
miums, Consider the rates and investigate the amount of return premiums 
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credited. If there are many cancellations and the return premiums are 
received net of the brokers’ commission, consider the question of having 
the broker pay gross or of the client taking out shorter term policies. 


FREIGHT AND EXPRESS.—An audit of the freight bills which would 
cover the authorizations, the distributions of the charges, and the verifica- 
tion of the fact that the payment had been made correctly, would not be 
complete. Make certain that freight which is paid by client is not charged 
to shipper. If a purchase is made f.o.b. destination, the freight should be 
paid by or charged to shipper. As a matter of convenience the shipper in 
many cases arranges for the payment to be made at destination, with the 
intention that the freight will be deducted from amount of his invoice. It 
is possible in such case that the receiver of the goods may charge such a 
freight payment with others for merchandise billed f.o.b. shipping point 
to a freight account or to a purchase account, instead of charging the freight 
to the shipper. Compare some of the freight bills with the invoices of the 
shippers to make certain that no loss'is being-sustained through neglect 
to deduct freight charges from purchase invoices. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES.—Audit of miscellaneous expenses, which 
include charges for services, special supplies, etc., requires consideration 
on the auditor’s part, among other things, of the necessity for such ex- 
penses. This class of items is more likely to be omitted from the records 
because the expenses as a rule are not incurred periodically but only now and 
then. Bills for legal services, for instance, are generally received long after 
the services are rendered; there is a likelihood that such an item may be 
omitted from the liabilities if the auditor does not insist on the produc- 
tion of the invoice. It is important that such bills be seen, since they may 
furnish information relative to contingent or other liabilities not recorded 
elsewhere. Other bills for special services may cover instalment payments 
on long-term contracts. Determine whether the balances due on such con- 
tracts should not be included among the liabilities, since it may be possible 
that all benefits from the arrangement have been received prior to the date 
of the balance sheet. 


General 


In addition to the verification of assets and liabilities and examination of 
the income accounts, examine into general business policies to make certain 
that all the client's interests are protected. 


INSURANCE.—Make certain that the amount of fire insurance carried is 
adequate, also that the lines carried over the year are not excessive. Examine 
the coinsurance clause in the policy and consider its effect on the insurance 
carried. 

There are many special forms of insurance which may be carried to advan- 
tage by the client, such as use and occupancy, burglar, employees’ liability, 
insurance on the lives of the officers payable to the concern, etc. Keep these 
in mind, and where advisable to carry some of these special forms of insurance 
bring the subject to client’s attention. Consider the question of bonding all 
employees directly or indirectly connected with the handling of cash. 

RECEIVING AND SHIPPING RECORDS.—Make an examination of 
receiving and shipping records to determine whether methods followed are 
such that goods are likely to be shipped without a record being made. Con- 
sider the nature of the entries made and their value as a check on the billing 
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records. Examine the receiving records in same manner, and trace the move- 
ments of merchandise after its receipt and until goods are consumed or shipped 
out, sO as to be reasonably certain that the possibility of merchandise being 
ee eiretert is remote or that any weak links in the chain have been 
ocated. 


AUDIT FEE.—Consider this question before the audit commences. Make 
definite arrangements as to scope of the work and amount of the fee before 
the start. Otherwise you may make a bad impression by bringing up ques- 
tions during the course of the audit about the work to be done and changes 
in the fee because of so-called special work. If a definite amount has been 
fixed for the work and the scope of the audit in a general way is apparently 
understood by the client, any additional work which obviously could not be 
provided for when the engagement was made, should be undertaken only 
after an understanding with the client. 

Where possible, encourage the client to have work done on a per diem 
basis, an approximate amount being named for cost of the work. Fixed fees 
are generally unsatisfactory because it may be necessary to do considerably 
more work than first appearances indicated or the auditor may be tempted 
to make as large a profit as possible by ‘‘cutting corners.” 


MINUTE BOOK.—An audit is not complete without examination of the 
entries in the minutes of the directors’ and stockholders’ meetings. Make 
notations of dividends declared, salary increases, special contracts, loans, 
and any items covering transactions which you are supposed to verify during 
the course of the audit. 


TRANSACTIONS SUBSEQUENT TO PERIOD UNDER REVIEW.— 
While an examination is restricted in a sense to transactions during the 
period under review, you should note any unusual transactions recorded 
subsequent thereto which may materially affect the financial condition after 
the balance sheet date. Give serious consideration to the advisability of 
making a notation on the balance sheet of the effect of such a change. In 
any event, if the balance sheet is made for creditors or for bankers, com- 
municate the condition in question to them. 


LIENS AND HYPOTHECATIONS.—Make inquiries to satisfy yourself 
that there are no liens on any of the assets or that they are not hypothecated. 
If there are liens against some of the assets, state such items separately and 
indicate the fact that they are not free on the balance sheet. 


FRAUD.—It is not good policy to have in mind constantly the idea that 
you will uncover fraudulent entries. Your work should be done in such 
manner that if any fraud exists in transactions recorded in several months 
or more, it will be brought to light. When you discover items which appar- 
ently represent fraudulent entries, do not be too quick to accuse the one who 
appears to be guilty. Ask such party in the presence of his superior to 
explain the entries and give the defaulter an opportunity to confess. 


BRANCH HOUSE ACCOUNTS.—If making an examination at a branch 
office, as well as at the head office, follow same procedure at branch as to 
verification of assets, liabilities, earnings, and expenses as at head office. 
Make a reconciliation of the inter-office accounts between the branch office 
and head office and verify the open items in such reconciliation. 

When no examination is made of the accounts at the branch office, if 
branch is small and one not visited by staff auditors and not controlled by a 
good system of internal check, request a statement of the details of each 
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asset and liability account in the branch office books, as well as a transcript 
of the transactions recorded in the head office account during the last month 
or two. Study this statement closely in connection with entries found in 
head office books. If there is a large inventory at branch, the local representa- 
tive should furnish some data relative to the old, damaged, or obsolete stock. 
If the branch in question is large and well controlled by head office, critical 
examination of reports received and an investigation of the system of internal 
check should enable one to determine whether assets and liabilities are 
correct. In any event examine a detailed statement of the cash balance. 
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SECTION 15 | 


STATISTICS AND GRAPHICS 
The Statistical Method 


DEFINITION.—By the statistical‘'method is meant the interpretation of 
masses of data by means of processes of summarization. These processes of © 
summarization reduce the significance of such masses of data to an intellig- 
ible basis. When studied by the statistical method, large numbers which in 
themselves are meaningless, are usually found to obey certain laws and so. 
may be employed as a basis for the determination of policies. 

Statistical method formulates rules of procedure in the handling of large: 
groups of numerical data. 

Applied statistics treat of the application of the rules of procedure formu- 
lated by statistical methods to concrete problems. 

The methodologist is frequently primarily a mathematician. There are, 
however, certain methods which involve little or no mathematical consid- . 
eration. The specialist in applied statistics may be an accountant, economist, 
biologist, census expert, or a state official. He applies the methods formu- 
lated by the methodologist to the problems which fall within his field of 
activity. 

Descriptive statistics consist of the records as ordinarily found in the 
volumes published by the census bureau, other governmental departments, 
and by private agencies. These may be studied with some degree of profit 
without the application of scientific methods of analysis. 

Scientific statistics apply the rules and methods formulated by the meth- 
odologist to the concrete data furnished by descriptive statistics to secure 
interpretations of that data which cannot be had from mere observation. 


RELATION OF STATISTICS TO ACCOUNTING.—Accounting records 
are the source of valuable statistical data, but this data should not be re- 
garded as being statistical until properly classified and tabulated. From 
the accounting point of view figures are usually regarded individually; from 
the statistical point of view they are regarded collectively. Much account- 
ing data can be usefully interpreted by means of statistical processes. Val- 
uable comparisons can be made not only of data relative to internal condi- 
tions, but by collecting data from representative establishments progress 
can be made in the standardization of methods of procedur It is in this 
direction that much remains to be done. Various manufacturing and trad- 
ing processes are subject to statistical control. Much of the original data 
which must be secured in order to apply statistical methods of comparison 
can be derived from accounting records. As yet statistics have not become 
as familiar to the average business man as has accounting, but. nearly 
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all large concerns have established statistical departments. These depart- 
ments, if properly run, add to the value of the work performed by the ac- 
counting departments by making useful interpretations of the data which 
the accounting department is able to supply. Many accountants do not 
realize to what degree the material supplied by their records is subject to 
statistical interpretation. Every accountant should familiarize himself with 
the fundamental principles of statistical and graphic representation. He 
will find place for their use in the construction of his reports and statements. 


STATISTICAL METHOD.—Siatistical method comprehends all analyt- 
‘ical and synthetical processes by means of which the statistician is enabled 
to explain the fundamental significance of groups of statistical data. This 
subject is considered in this section from two points of view, viz., (1) method 
itself, and (2) the field of application of statistical method. Professor 
Secrist gives the following outline of the application of statistics to business 
problems: 


1. Application within business units. 
(a) Analysis of sales and sales possibilities by districts, by periods, 
by products, etc. 
(b) Analysis of production by departments, processes, etc. 
(c) Analysis of employment as to rapidity of turnover, scale of pay- 
ment, labor supply, welfare work, etc. 
f (d) Analysis of production and factory organization. 
(e) Ete. 


2. Application without and between business units, affecting: 
(a) Consumption 
(1) Family budgets. 
(2) Price phenomena. 
(3) Ete. 
(b) Production 
(1) Capital and labor employed, the absolute amounts and 
proportions. 
(2) Expenses incurred and tneir distribution. 
(3) Materials used—amounts and values, and their distribu- 
tion. 
(4) Products created—amounts and values, and their distri- 
bution. 
(5) Ete. 
(c) Exchange 
(1) Prices—wholesale and retail. 
(2) Sales—number and amounts involved. 
(3) Crises—financial and industrial. 
(4) Failures—financial, commercial, and industrial. 
(5) Ete. 
(d) Distribution i 
(1) Rents. ; 
(2) Wages and methods of payments, real and nominal wages, 
etc. 
(3) Profits—competitive and monopoly. 
(4) Interest rates. 
(5) Ete. 


3. Application to governmental distribution and policy. 
(a) The determination of the benevolent or malevolent effects of a 
given state policy. 
(b) The determination of ‘‘fair values’ and ‘‘reasonable returns’’ as 
bases for the exercise of administrative discrimination and 
the shaping of governmental policy. 
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(c) The supervision of private business methods, looking toward the 
insuring of competition, the regulation of monopoly, the guar- 
anteeing of favorable conditions of employment, etc. 

(d) The evaluation of properties as a basis for taxation, condemna- 
tion, and forced sales, etc. 


(e) The recording of domestic and foreign trade movements, estimat- 
ing national wealth and its distribution, recording national 
progress so far as revealed statistically. 


STATISTICAL UNITS.—Statistical units are of two kinds, viz., units of 
enumeration and units of exposition. Statistical units are both quantita- 
tive and numerical in character, i.e., quantity in reference to a unit is always 
expressed numerically. Illustrations of units of enumeration are: inch, 
foot, meter, gallon, bushel, ton, mile, ton-mile. Units of this type are defi- 
nite and fixed, but frequently it is necessary to define and limit the unit 
of enumeration employed with great care. Thus, in enumerating all trading 
establishments in a given territory it is,first necessary to define what is meant 
by the unit of enumeration—trading establishments. This depends to some 
extent upon the purpose in view. Thus, the purpose may be to ascertain 
the number of trading establishments independently owned. If so, certain 
conditions govern. Or it may be to ascertain the number independently 
managed, in which case other conditions govern. Purpose determines the 
definition of units of enumeration, except in case of those of simple linear 
or quantitative measurements. The work of defining statistical units of 
enumeration of the more complex type is a problem in analysis and limita- 
tion. Thus, if we wish to define accident for purpose of workmen’s com- 
pensation it is necessary first to analyze the law governing workmen’s com- 
pensation in the given jurisdiction and then limit the application of the 
unit accordingly. Accurate definition of statistical units must precede any 
attempt at collection of data. 

Units of enumeration are simple and composite. Simple units are those 
which are unqualified. Examples: horse, boat, farm, building. Composite 
units are those which are qualified. Examples: black horse, steamboat, 
dairy farm, brick building. The process of limitation as applied to units 
of enumeration is dependent entirely upon the purpose of the enumeration. 

Units of exposition are employed to interpret data collected in accord- 
ance with units of enumeration; also to present the results of such inter- 
pretation in the best form possible. Interpretation means comparison. 
Data which are numerated according to certain units must be used to make 
comparisons to be of value. Thus, we wish to know not only the number 
of a given article sold in a given state, but we have a basis for comparison 
with other states if we know the sales per 1,000 population. If it is 100 per 
1,000 inhabitants in a given state, then the coefficient is.1. This can be com- 
pared with similar coefficients for other states. If the article is one which 
appeals only to a given class of persons, the sales must be related only to 
the number comprising that class. This produces a corrected coefficient. 
This is illustrative of Quetelet’s dictum: ‘‘Never compare data which have 
nothing in common.’’ Differences in time and space may make compari- 
sons useless. 

Coefficients, when regarded from the point of view of practical usefulness, 
make necessary a consideration of units of presentation. Comparison 
must be such as will give effective representative results. Little good is 
secured from coefficients derived from data taken from such large areas 
that variations in conditions within such areas are hidden. Coefficients 
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derived from non-homogeneous data are meaningless. For many purposes 
the average per-capita sales of tobacco per annum in the United States 
is meaningless because it is based on total population instead of on the 
number of persons using tobacco. The per-capita sales for tobacco users 
by states would be a step nearer to a corrected coefficient of presentation. 

Ilustration.—A study is to be made of operating expenses of grocery 
stores. It is necessary to define what is meant by the unit—grocery store; 
also what is meant by operating expenses. Having properly limited the use 
of the expression ‘“‘grocery store’”’ so that the one assigned to collect primary 
data can exclude all stores not coming within the field as thus circumscribed, 
it is next necessary to secure a classification of operating expenses typical 
of the grocery business. It thus becomes necessary to define each item of 
operating expense, the extent to which division of operating expense is 
carried being subordinate to the object in view in making the investigation. 
Having thus defined all statistical units and having secured data in ac- 
cordance therewith from a wide area, it is apparent that for purposes of 
comparison the coefficients expressed as rates of the various items of oper- 
ating expense to net sales are not corrected coefficients if based on average 
results for the entire country. Two steps are necessary to secure corrected 
coefficients: (1) classifications on a geographical basis in order that varia- 
tions resulting from geographical position may be brought out, and (2) 
classification on basis of capitalization in order that variation resulting from 
differences in size of undertaking may be brought out. When this is done, 
corrected coefficients are secured and these may be employed for making 
intelligent comparisons between grocery stores of various capitalizations 
and between grocery stores having different geographical locations. 


Statistical Classification 


DEFINITION.—Statistical classification consists in the arrangement of 
statistical data to facilitate its uses for purposes of interpretation and com- 
parison. 


TABULATION.—Tabulation is based on classification. Classification is 
the basis of orderly thinking, and consists in arranging statistical data into 


Table 1. Condensed Statement of Manufacturing Costs 


Year 1922 Year 1923 
% of % of 
Dollars ‘Total Dollars Total 
RvewulVie GOrials!.4 omeyncecea cee cae $ 320,000 31.07 | $287,600 37.06 
MD INSCE Lia OM -c-ser edaes aioe al ue 441,500 42.86 301,300 88.83 
Manufacturing Expense...... 268 , 500 26.07 187,100 24511 
‘Potals.d nuptial. eee $1,030,000 | 100.00 | $776,000 | 100.00 
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groups in accordance with the character of the data. After classification, 
tabulation consists in arranging data thus classified in form of tables. Tables 
are arranged as flat surfaces containing classified data which may be read 
from either of two starting points, viz., (1) the stub, which shows the basis 


am 


of horizontal classification, or (2) the caption, which shows the basis of © 


vertical classification. Tables possess the advantages which classified data 
possess over unclassified data. These may be summarized as, regularity, 
comparability, compactness, legibility. Table 1 is one of the first order, 
that is, one in which all of the details are classified according to certain 
- common characteristics. 

Certain conditions control method and arrangement in tabulation. One 
factor, frequently, is time, in which case the.arrangement is chronological. 
Other arrangements are based on geographical location, magnitude, and the 
alphabet. In the above table time is the controlling factor, vertically, but 
it is doubtful whether any factor was consciously employed in determining 
the horizontal position because of the fewness*of the items. In Table 2 
time is the controlling factor in horizontal arrangement. 


Table 2. Schedule of Accumulation—Bond Payable May 1, 1923 


Total Net 
Date Interest Income Soret Book Value Par 
3% 4% 
CONTE YF i ER ae ge en URC eee eee tot Ya pay $ 95,508.71 | $100,000.00 
Nov. 1 $ 1,500.00 | $ 1,910.17 | $ 410.17 95,918.88 
1919, May 1 1,500.00 1,918.38 418.38 96 , 337 . 26 
INGVi sh cee + 1,500.00 1,926.74 426.74 96 , 764.00 
1920, May 1..... 1,500.00 1,935.28 435.28 97,199.28 
INO wie lcniscces 1,500.00 1,943.99 443 .99 97,643.27 
1921 \May.1... ... 1,500.00 1,952.87 452.87 98,096.14 
Nov. 1 1,500.00 1,961.92 461.92 98,558.06 
1922, May 1..... 1,500.00 1,971.16 471.16 99 ,029.22 
INOVe dies. 1,500.00 1,980.58 480.58 99,509.80 
1928, May 1..... 1,500.00 1,990.20 490.20 100,000.00 
$15,000.00 | $19,491.29 | $4,491.29 


Where geographical distribution is considered in the United States Census 
Reports, the order of arrangement usually is as follows: New England, 
Middle Atlantic, East North Central, West North Central, South Atlantic, 
East South Central, West South Central, Mountain, Pacific. 

Arrangement must always be considered as a function of purpose and 
should be varied when the purpose changes if a more effective presentation 
can be secured. 

Material should not be allowed to take tabular form without first being 
subjected to careful examination to determine the relationship of the dif- 
ferent parts. An inspection of Table 2 above will make this clear. 


PREPARATION OF DATA.—After preliminary classifications are deter- 
mined upon, statistical data are usually gathered in the form of schedules 
and are transferred to tabular forms. Sometimes intermediary processes 
are necessary. Since the first principle of tabulation is classification, it is 
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necessary to arrive at a correct basis of classification before tabulation is 
begun. The data is to be divided into certain classes and these must be 
segregated for the purpose cf arriving at totals. For this purpose tabulation 
cards are used. The data is transferred to the cards in accordance with the 
nomenclature adopted, each card representing a given class or group of 
data. For convenience symbols are sometimes used in place of words in 
describing given classes of data. If the amount of data to be tabulated is 
large, mechanical tabulating machines may be used. The Hollerith and 
Powers machines are both widely used. After the data are transferred to 
cards, these must be sorted according to the classification determined upon 
as the basis of classification. This may be done mechanically where sta- 
tistical machines are used, although cards punched mechanically may be 
sorted by hand. Ordinarily there will be as many groups of cards as there 
are groups to be tabulated. Hach group may be sorted into as many sub- 
groups as desirable. The next process is counting, to determine the number 
in each group and subgroup. Where large numbers must be counted :a listing 
machine should be used. 


TECHNIQUE OF TABULATION.—The technique of tabular forms is a 
function of the information to be presented. It may be desirable to present 
one or more facts regarding a given class of data, and ordinarily the number 
of facts to be presented determines the construction of the table. In Table 
3 are tabulated the amounts shown for cash in the annual balance sheets of 
the American Bank Note Co. for the years 1917-1921, inclusive. 


Table 3. Cash of American Bank Note Co., by Years 


Year Amount of Cash 
0 Be Ae Rss Splat Boe egerecuere lee Gage Cace PINE $ 6697,372 
Oe oe Mee ate moe nae Mees ae e's oy sh 588,012 
1 ho abe Hi oes th an PPC oe 1,919,447 
QO, Creer che: cote cata Me) ten ti tece rome 2 i276), 6o2, 
A Nees SS ER a re coop bh, coed SOMMER «Bre 1,759,929 


In Table 4 are shown the amounts of the assets of the American Bank 
Note Co. for the years 1917-1920, inclusive. 

This arrangement may be reversed, the years being placed at the top 
and the asset captions at the side, in which case the arrangement is that 
of a comparative balance sheet. The form to be adopted is the one which 
best brings out the relationships which it is desired to emphasize. In addi- 
tion, certain other considerations of general character must be allowed for. 
One is the physical limitation of the printed page. An arrangement which 
crowds either dimension of the page should be avoided. Where totals are 
to be shown, their position must be carefully considered. _ Until recently it 
has been customary to show these at the bottom of the page, but it has now 
become the frequent practice to show them at the top as in Table 5. This 
places the totals in the most conspicuous position, which is their proper 
place if it is desired to emphasize them. 
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Table 5. Number of Real Estate Mortgages in Kentucky, by Years 


NUMBER OF REAL Estate MortGAGEs IN 
KENTUCKY 


Total Taxable Non-Taxable 


Great care should be exercised in formulating the titles of statistical 
tables. While they should be brief, they should state clearly what the con- 
tents are. Improperly worded and arranged titles are a frequent cause of 
failure in presenting useful data. 

The nature of the data to be tabulated must be taken into consideration 
in determining the form of table to employ. In case of historical data time 
is a controlling consideration and must dominate the arrangement. Where 
data give a cross-sectional view as at a given time, the factor of time may 
be ignored except in the title. In preceding illustrations time is a controlling 
factor. In Table 6, showing the range of prices of certain stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange on Sept. 21, 1922, time is not a controlling factor 
in determining tabular arrangement. Here alphabetical arrangement con- 
trols horizontally, while order of sales controls vertically. In a.sense, time 
is a factor, since the ‘‘open’’ price occurs first and the ‘‘close’’ price last, but 
this is not true of the ‘‘high’’ and “‘low’’ prices. 


Table 6. High, Low, and Closing Prices of Eight Industrial Stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange on Sept: 28, 1922 


Name of Stock Open High Low Close 
American Locomotive...... 124 124% 12134 1214 
Beech-Nut Packing........ 434 443 42§ 433 
Continental Can [eet 23! 874 88 86 86 
Hudson Motors)... 0052.0. 223 224 22 22 
Marin Rockwell........... 17 17 17 17 
IWOOT IMFOCOLSctarevce se eL.i 162 163 154 15} 
Standard Oil of California. . 115 11634 1143 11423 
Wes: tees ae eas Aappose 1043 1044 103 1034 
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Another type of data is that which expresses variations at a single 
point in time. This kind of data is usually formed into groups of equal 
width. It is illustrated in Table 7, reproduced from Secrist’s ‘‘An Intro- 
duction to Statistical Methods’ (p. 146), showing classified weekly 
wages for employees for all manufacturing industries in Massachusetts in 
1912. 


Table 7. Classified Weekly Wages for Employees in All Manufacturing 
Industries in Massachusetts in 1912 


Number and Per Cent of Employees 
Receiving Specified Amounts 
Wage Groups 


Number Per Cent 
EIR Gell ie rere) Spo ANT ee Ee 681,383 100.00 

Under! $3eper week: . 287. see. 2,266 0.3 
Seoubutaunder $i42 ) >. eye aes. 5,792 0.9 
a & B28 Ie a eee 16,909 2.8 
ore & (VRE Soke yarn Smee 34,070 5.0 
Gea s Ti: SOAR SAREE Ee 52, 604 ¥ pn TA 
“ares 4 SS. Se BA ee 63 , 879 9.4 
Sn 4 Sure seo FS ee 2 68 , 787 10.1 

Oat ¢ 5 TORE eS tea teense 75,006 al: 20) 
HO “ NOU SURE ae ee 103,160 L5st 
TD 8 i Meiers. tg ae ee eo 107,677 15.8 
Poi £ 20) SoU i aS, amen 104,585 15.3 
aor 4 b a BAO Ee Ee 32,536 4.8 
25 ‘and’over’. 2)... .. ME RESEEY S « RRC SER aA 2 14,112 >a | 


In this table the width of groups varies from $1 to $5, while in the last 
group no upper limit is given. Care should be used in varying the width 
of groups because wrong conclusions are liable to be drawn in comparing 
groups of unequal width. 


Averages 


FUNCTION AND LIMITATION OF AVERAGES.—To interpret large 
masses of data it is necessary to secure certain brief summaries which, while 
not presenting all the information which may be secured from the original 
data, do bring out the fundamental tendencies which underlie it and which 
a casual inspection of the data does not ordinarily make evident. The pur- 
pose of averages is to interpret the tendencies hidden under great masses 
of figures. In making this interpretation, details must be neglected because 
it is the essential purpose of averages to avoid details. The process of finding 
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and using averages is a process of interpretation. In employing averages 
_ as short-cuts to an understanding of statistical data, care must be used not 
to make a wrong interpretation. Purely mechancial construction of aver- 
ages unaided by judgment and the process of elimination of material which 
serves to obscure real tendencies is apt to lead to erroneous results. Aver- 
ages are frequently fictitious, in that they may not be representative of any 
actual existing-thing. They are representative of types which do not nec- 
essarily have actually existing counterparts. 
; Such generalized expressions necessarily possess limitations as to useful- 
ness. Sometimes their employment indicates neglect or a willingness to 
forego a more searching inquiry. They must be used with judgment and 
caution. On the other hand, where detail may be neglected, averages often- 
times give an accurate picture of tendencies. 


THE ARITHMETIC AVERAGE.—This is the average most widely used. 
It is described as being the center of gravity of a statistical series. To secure 
it, all items in a given series must be considered. It is a mathematical con- 
cept and may have no actually existing counterpart. The average of two 
entirely different series may be the same. The average of 7, 6, 5, 3, 2, 1, is 
4. The average of 1, 3, 8, is also 4. The arithmetic average ignores the 
character of the distribution within the series. It should be used with great 
eare because it is of a highly abstract character. In the absence of bias, 
i.e., where the members of a series are determined by chance, the arithmetic 
mean approximates more nearly the true value as the number of members 
or items in the series is increased. Series of this type are infrequent in 
economics and business because data on wages, sales, purchases, and so on 
are not determined purely by chance. 


COMPUTATION OF ARITHMETIC AVERAGE.—The arithmetic aver- 
age is secured by totaling the items in a series and dividing their sum by 


Table 8. Prices of Suits, Number of Each Sold in a Given Period, and 
Products of Prices and Numbers 


(1) (2) (3) j 
Prikés Suits Number of Each | Products of Prices 

Suit Sold and Numbers 
Photalec te he ere es 422 $11,993 
SLB OL Si tera Pails 208 CAO ar Pa 47 $ 705 
MOMOO te ce cnc aehcEeehens cote ote 36 594 
ES MOO, 5 Bice en cle, Sholetere eG Gels stele 53 954 
pA. is i ele ie ae oc cay, 5 ep. ane 80 1,800 
VO tere, ee nic, Se eee ai. Sorte es 60 1,800 
PRO eee terete ay igor feces ate 30 990 
Shee OCC IE see Miracle Anes) Se an 25 900 
ASO ee ne ee es 60 2,700 
SG SL0 (0) eee te reset ie re tan by ce GIS RR RON 31 1,550 
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1 
the number of items. In this connection, however, it is necessary to consider | 
the subject of weighting. The importance of items in a series is sometimes 
affected by the frequency with which they occur. When each item occurs 
but once, the question of weighting does not arise because due allowance is 
made for each occurrence when the average is found according to the rule | 
stated above. When the various items of a series have various frequencies, | 
it is necessary to take these frequencies into account in securing a true or | 
weighted average. In column 1 of Table 8 are shown the prices of the vari- © 
ous kinds of suits of clothes sold in a clothing store; in column 2 are shown 
the number of each kind sold during a given period; in column 3 are shown 
the products of the prices of each kind of suit multiplied by the number 
sold. 

The weighted average price per suit sold is secured by dividing $11,993 
by the total number sold, 422, which gives $28.42. The simple average of 
prices of suits secured by dividing the total of the amounts in column Il, 
by the number of items in the column, is $29.56. In this illustration the 
numbers in column 2 were selected by chance, which accounts for the fact 
that the simple average and weighted average are of nearly the same amount. 
Care must be taken in the selection of weights and it may be well to make 
tests with and without weights to determine to what extent the weighted 
average differs from the simple average. When the items to be weighted are 
arranged miscellaneously, it is surprising to find how little various systems 
of weights affect the average. In Table 9 the items shown in column 1 in 
Table 8 are arranged by chance. In the columns which follow various 
systems of weights are applied. The weighted averages secured by the applica- 
tion of these systems are shown below the table. 


Table 9. Prices of Suits and Systems of Weights Used to Secure a Weighted 
Average Price Per Suit 


SystrMs or WEIGHTS 


me of Products Products No 4 a Products 
ues Numerals | of Prices Numerals | of Prices BOR of Prices 
1-9 and 5-1 and Serueye and 

Numbers Numbers ape Numbers 
Total 45 $1,447.50 45 $1,212.50 82 $2,351.00 
SIGT5OC. ec... 1 $ 16.50 9 $148.50 7 $115.50 
TS OO Weare 0x 2 36.00 8 144.00 9 162.00 
SOOO eccss 5 3 150.00 ue 350.00 9 450.00 
30.00 Ren... 4 120.00 6 180.00 8 240.00 
15:00 2s... 5 75.00 5 75.00 12 180.00 
CP desis US | ae 6 135.00 4 90.00 74 87.50 
38.00. tie. a 231.00 3 99.00 12 396.00 
AB OO snehin 3k 8 360.00 2 90.00 8 360.00 
SOR OO ca caren 9 324.00 M 36.00 10 360.00 


Average price when weighted with numerals 1-9 is 1,447.50+45 = $32.17. 
Average price when weighted with numerals 9-1 is 1,212.50+45 = $26.94. 
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Average price when weighted with number of words in consecutive lines 
in a book is 2,351+82 = $28.65. 

The average prices, secured by using various systems of weights, differ, 
respectively, by $3.75, $1.48, and $0.23, from the average secured when the 
weights used were the numbers of suits sold. Weighted averages frequently 
vary so little from simple averages that it is desirable to consider carefully 
he advisability of using weights. ~ 


SHORT-CUT METHOD OF COMPUTING ARITHMETIC AVERAGE. 
—Sometimes the arithmetic average can be computed to advantage by 
assuming an average and then calculating the plus and minus deviations 
from this assumed average. The algebraic sum of these deviations repre- 
sents the difference, plus or minus, as the case may be, betwen the assumed 
average and the true average, because the algebraic sum of the deviations 
from the true arithmetic average is 0. In case of a frequency series it is 
necessary to multiply the deviation in each instance by the numbers of fre- 
quencies. Using data in Table 8, results by this method are as shown in 


Table 10. 


Table 10. Method of Computing Arithmetic Mean by Use of an Assumed 
Average 


(Average price assumed is $30) 


Deviation of Price from | Deviation Multiplied 
Pri f Number of Assumed Average by Frequencies Algebraic 
Tices Oo 3 
Suits Each Suit Sum of 
Sold Deviations 
= ae a at 
Total... 422 $2,427.00 | $1,760.00 | —$667.00 
10. OO; oe: oy05- 47 $15.00 $705.00 
Oi OU cece: « 36 13.50 486 .00 
St OOF face. 5 53 12.00 636.00 
QDI50E ood... 80 7.50 600.00 
B02 005x527. «i 60 
Bo OO! Bact ts 30 $ 3.00 $ 90.00 
IO NON oe ais 0a'> a 25 6.00 150.00 
CUARD Ute 60 15.00 900.00 
OU Un eepeies 31 20.00 620.00 


—667 +422= —1.58, the amount by which the assumed average must be 
reduced to secure the true average. $30, the assumed average, minus $1.58= 
$28.42, the true average. 

In the case of statistical series consisting of frequency groups the number 
of items falling within the limits of each group is given but the arrangement 
within the group is not known. It is therefore necessary to assume an even 
distribution within the group and to multiply the frequencies by the middle 
terms of each group. In Table 11, column 1 shows wage groups, column 2 
shows the frequencies in each group, column 3 shows the products of fre- 
quencies and middle term of each group, column 4 shows the plus and minus 
deviations from an assumed average wage of $8.50, column 5 shows the 
products of these deviations and the frequencies, and column 6 shows the 
algebraic sum of these products. 
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This table illustrates two methods of finding the average in a group fre- 
quency series. One method is to divide the total of the products of the 
frequencies and middle terms of each group, $2,592.50, by 359, the total 
frequencies, which gives as a quotient and the average, $7. The other 
method is to divide $539.00 (the algebraic sum of the products of deviations 
from an assumed average and the frequencies) by 359 (the frequencies) 
which gives +$1.50 (the excess of the assumed average, $8.50, over the true 
average). Therefore, the true average is $8.50 —$1.50=$7.00. 


THE MODE.—The mode is the typical item in a statistical series. It is 
never an abstract concept because it is always represented. It is always 
real. This does not mean that a mode exists in every series. In this con- 
nection it is desirable to distinguish between discrete and continuous statis- 
tical series. Discrete statistical series are those which show breaks in con- 
tinuity which no amount of data will serve to eradicate. Thus, a table 
showing interest rates on mortgages will show percentage of 3%, 34%, 4%, 
441%, 5%, 54%, 6%, 64%, and so on; but no matter how much material is 
collected there will always exist breaks of 4%. Continuous statistical series 
are those which show breaks merely because of the limited amount of data 
available. The character of the data in continuous series is such that breaks 
disappear as an increasing amount of data is made available. Thus, a table 
showing lengths of oak leaves shows breaks between lengths, because of the 
limited number of leaves measured. The breaks decrease as the number of © 
leaves measured increases. 

Frequently the mode can be located with much greater certainty in case ~ 
of continuous series than in case of discrete series. Many of the series with 
which the accountant deals are of the discrete type, although in some cases 
the unit of measurement is so small that the series, for practical purposes, 
approximates the continuous. In case of group frequency series, the wider 
the groups are made, the more the individual data are submerged, hence the 
greater the difficulty of locating the true mode. If the series is a continuous 
one, the mode may be located within a group by interpolation. The method 
of interpolation must be employed with caution in case of discrete series, 
however. 

Locating the Mode.—The location of the mode in both historical and 
frequency series is a matter of inspection. The process of inspection is 
facilitated by tabular arrangements which visualize the modal groups. The 
mode may also be located graphically. Sometimes more than one mode is 
found in a given frequency distribution. Table 12 is taken from Secrist’s 
“An Introduction to Statistical Methods”’ (p. 273), and illustrates the method 
of approximating the mode in a historical series. 

In column 2 the group limits are fixed at 5 million, beginning at 45 mil- 
lion; in column 3 the group limits are fixed at 10 million, beginning at 40 
million; in column 4 the group limits are fixed at 10 million, beginning at 
45 million; in column 5 the group limits are fixed at 15 million, beginning 
at 45 million; and in column6 the group limits are fixed at 8 million, begin- 
ning at 46 million. Secrist says: ‘‘The most characteristic amount with a 
10-million group is 46 to 56 millions, of which there are 7 instances; more 
narrowly there are 5 years in which the amounts imported are between 49 
and 56 million. It is probably not wise to locate the mode more accurately 
than in the group 46 to 54 million (column 6). To do so for this type of 
distribution would be to strive for too great accuracy.” ; 

In frequency series the mode occurs in the group of maximum frequency. 
It is located by interpolation, proper weight being given to the frequencies 
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Table 12. Data Showing Importation of Raw Cotton Into the United States, 
Azranged so as to Determine the Modal Amount 


| 


FREQUENCIES 
Amounts APPROXIMATE BY GROUPS 
Year in 
000’s : 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
5 Mil. be- | 10 Mil. be-| 10 Mil. be-} 15 Mil. be-| 8 Mil. be- 
Identical | ginning at | ginning at | ginning at | ginning at | ginning at 
: 45 Mil. 40 Mil. 45 Mil. 45 Mil. 46 Mil. 

1901....} 46,631 1 ) 
1904....| 48,841 1 3 » 3 
1895....] 49,332 1 
1899....| 50,158 1 6 6 
1897....| 51,899 1 3 4 ; 7 
1898... .]| 52,660 1 J 
1896; ...|| 55,350 al 1 3 2 
1905....| 60,509 1 1 é g 
1900,...| 67,398 1 1 1 
1906... .} 70,964 1 5 
1908....} 71,073 1 3 S 4 3 
1908....| 74,874 1 
1910....| 86,037 1 
1909....| 86,518 1 S ! = 2 2 \ I 

——-? SS 1 
1902....| 98,716 1 1 1 x 2 
1907... .|104, 792 i 1 \ 2 ¥ \ 3 
1912... .|109,780 1 1 : 
1911... .|113, 768 1 1 1 2 2 1 
1913... .|121,852 1 1 1 1 1 1 


in the groups on either side of the group of maximum frequency. In Table 11 
(p. 720), which for practical purposes is a series of the continuous type, 70 
is the group of maximum frequency. In the next lower group are 30 and 
in the next higher group are 65. There are 95 in the two groups. The width 
of groups is $1.00. 30/95 of $1.00 = $0.32. 65/95 of $1.00 = $0.68. The 
mode, theoretically, is $5.68, because the tendency of the 65 items in the 
group above is to place it at $0.68 above $5.00, while the tendency of 30 
items in the group below is to place it at $0.32 below $6.00. 

By plotting frequency data the mode may be located. In a simple graph 
the mode is the maximum ordinate. In cumulative graphs, or ogives, the 
mode occurs where the curve approaches most nearly to the vertical. The 
data in Table 11 are shown plotted in Fig. 1 in the form of a simple graph 
and in the form of an ogive. The plotting points used are the mid-points 
of the wage groups, $2.50, $3.50, and so on. 


THE MEDIAN.—The median is the middle item in a series the members 
of which are arranged in the order of magnitude. If the number of items 
is odd, the median exists in the series; if even, the median is non-existent, 
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but theoretically lies between the two middle items. Like the mode, the 
median is not a mathematical concept; but unlike the mode, it is sometimes 
non-existent. The median may or may not be a good representative of the 
series in which it is found. In general, it is useful only when the distribution 
of the series is uniform. 


Locating the Median.—In locating the median, distinguish between dis- 
crete and continuous series. Great accuracy is not to be expected in dis- 
crete series. In group frequency series it is necessary to locate first the me- 
dian group, then the median within that group. For this purpose, assume a 
uniform distribution within the group. Using the data given in Table 11 
(p. 720) we have the figures given in Table 13. 


Table 13. Wage Groups and Frequencies in Each 
Group, for Determination of the Median 


Wage Groups Frequencies 

‘ROtalee) aces ace eee 359 

$2 OOEEO S299 care hereln serra Riarem eee 12 
OOP Ss VoD O oes, hive a Side eaten Sie eee 15 

A OOY 8 4sOO ee Leesan arate cee ale! one 30 

DOOM ES 4+ 5.99) es ok cytes, sony srares reer 70 

6:00) *. 6:99 BOS We Svein... 65 

TOTO) SM 75 SO\o OE RE IA RS REET Lam 58 

SOO es SEOO Ake ec cte ky cat eeee, ae 41 

9:00 2 "9:99 ees ei oie err et 30 

EO: OOS LOLS Sos dice aasae a eeae 22 
1D LEC fas Bn Ib 9 Va Sane Spee dei: Cicac oh 12 
U2 OU Be tb otOO Mer tec etc e ae tt es oe + 

n+1 


When n is the number of items in a series, the median is 


> 
359 +1 ‘ : é Z 
n = 359. 5 = 180. That group which contains the 180th item is the 


median group. Counting down or up, this is the group $6.00 to $6.99. 
There are 65 men in this group. Assuming an even distribution of these 
between $6.00 and $6.99, the rate received by the 180th man is the rate 


of the 53rd man in the group. It is, therefore, = X $1.00 + $6.00, or $6.82, 
which is the median wage rate. The lower class limit is $6.00; to get the 


Here 


average, 7° of $1.00 is added to it. The arithmetic average for the same 
series is $7.00. 


THE GEOMETRIC MEAN.—The geometric mean is the nth root of 
the product of the items in a series, n being the number of items in the series. 
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The computation of the geometric mean is laborious and for most practical 
purposes its usefulness is questionable. It is valuable in constructing index 
numbers because index numbers made thus can be shifted readily from one 
base to another. 


: Index Numbers 


DEFINITION.—Index numbers, in the form usually of averages, are em- 
ployed to show trends in prices or in other movements which can be quan- 
titatively expressed by means of statistical data. Usually these averages 
are averages of relative numbers, although it is not uncommon to employ sums 
of actual prices as index numbers. 


CONSTRUCTION OF INDEX NUMBERS.—Table 14 shows the open, 
high, low, and closing prices of stocks of eight railroad stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange on Sept. 25, 1922. 


Table 14. Opening, High, Low, and Closing Prices of Eight Railroad Stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange, on Sept. 25, 1922 


See Pp Name of Stock Open | High | Low | Close 
2,500 ACeHISOTY HO SR DRA a ease 1067 | 106% | 106 106 
4,900 Baltimore Ohiows- yee eee 564 564 554 552 
1,600 Chicago & Northwestern....... 92 93 92 924 

100 Dinois*Centraliryrs yee, 22 ee 113 113 113 i tas} 
3,200 Wenigh, VAloyec atte tees ee 693 694 684 684 
1,800 Northern Pacicee =e nce tne 862 872 862 87 
1,500 Pennsylvania. eee ees se 4823 A8t 48% 481 
1,100 Union Raciticn’. 7 Jee ee 151 151 150% | 151 


The opening, high, low, and closing prices are to be converted into an 
index number based on the opening price taken as 100. That is, the high, 
low, and close prices are to be reduced to percentages of the opening price, 
and an average taken of these percentages. The results are shown in Table 
15. The index numbers of relatives based on the opening prices bring out 
the significance of price movements better than any inspection of the table 
of actual prices can do. These index numbers were made without weighting. 
The eight stocks might be weighted on the basis of the number of shares of 
each sold, which would change slightly the results secured. 

Index numbers can be applied to show tendencies in any phenomena 
which can be measured statistically and which are chronological in character. 
Exports, imports, sales, gross and net profits, and practically all items in 
balance sheets and income statements, may be reduced to an intelligible 
basis of comparison by being reduced to index number. 

Index numbers may be constructed as averages of actual prices rather 
than as averages of relatives. This method is preferable where it is desir- 
able to make changes in the base year, because when index numbers are 
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Table 15. Opening, High, Low, and Closing Prices of Eight Railroad Stocks 
Reduced to Relatives Based on the Opening Prices” 


Name of Stock Open High Low Closing 
J NGG OLISIOT eee erenye mo Se UN Sn 100 100.00 99.18 99.18 
Baltimorevcc.O hiOser. site eee eel eke 100 100.22 97.78 98.89 
Chicago & Northwestern............- 100 101.09 | 100.00 | 100.54 
Milinois, Central). .sibcsee. chee aie 100 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
iehio he alleys. ssy.,scooer ego aes 42 Se. 100 100.7. 98.74 98.74 
INOnoneEnNeP ACOs. oc eins cr eeciene oe 100 100.57 99.86 | 100.14 
Rennsylvariarees: p= eee. eee 100 100.00 99.23 99.48 
iWnionsPacifict 7b, tee ln an 100 100.00 99.50 | 100.00 


Index numbers in form of averages 
Ofsrelatives®® Ingha. 2 Saar. Shee 100 100.33 99.29 99.62 


_ averages of relatives it is necessary, if theoretical accuracy is desired, to 
make the whole computation anew when it is desired to change the base 
year. However, the short method is sometimes used in connection with 
other index series, such checks being made as to the error probably resulting 
as are available. When index numbers are based on actual prices they are 
still averages, but not averages of relatives. Consequently any year may 
be used as a base by assuming the average for that year to represent 100 
and dividing it into the average of actual prices for the other years repre- 
sented. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL PURPOSE INDEX NUMBERS.—General 
purpose index numbers are those constructed for the purpose of being used 
by all who may have occasion to apply them. This sometimes leads to their 
misuse, because they are employed to prove things which are quite incom- 
patible. Special purpose index numbers are those constructed for a single 
purpose, as, for example, to show the trend of sales of a department store. 


STEPS IN CONSTRUCTION OF INDEX NUMBERS.—Professor W. C. 
Mitchell enumerates the steps involved in the construction of index numbers 
as follows: 


(1) Defining the purpose for which the final results are to be used; (2) deciding the 
numbers and kinds of commodities to be included; (3) determining whether these commod- 
ities shall be treated alike or whether they shall be weighted according to their relative 
importance; (4) collecting the actual prices of the commodities chosen, and, in case a 
weighted series is to be made, collecting also data regarding their relative importance; 
(5) deciding whether to measure the average variations of prices or the variations of a sum 
of actual prices; (6) in case average variations are to be measured, choosing the base upon 
which relative prices shall be computed; and (7) settling upon the form of average to be 
struck. 

At each one of these successive steps choice must be made among alternatives that range 
in number from two to thousands. The possible combinations. among the alternatives 
chosen are indefinitely numerous. Hence there is no assignable limit to the possible 
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varieties of index numbers, and in practice no two of the known series are exactly alike in 
construction. To canvass even the important variations of method actually in use is not 
a simple task. 


Use great care in the selection and use of data for purposes of index number 
making. There is never a single price for a commodity, because prices vary 
as between wholesale and retail, locality, and so on. The data used must 
be truly representative. If selection is necessary because of the impossi- 
bility of including all data, use care to see that it is representative. Regard- 
ing the choice of commodities and the importance assigned to each, Pro- 
fessor Mitchell says: 


As for the small series made from the prices of foods alone or from the prices of any single 
group of commodities, it is clear that, however good for special uses they may be, they are 
untrustworthy as general-purpose index numbers. 

The second conclusion ... . is that large index numbers are more trustworthy for 
general purposes than small ones, not only in so far as they include more groups of related 
prices, but also in so far as they contain more numerous samples from each group. What 
is characteristic in the behavior of the prices of farm crops, of mineral products, of manu- 
factured wares, of consumers’ goods, etc.—what is characteristic in the behavior of any 
group of prices—is more likely to be brought out and to exercise its due effects upon the 
final results when the group is represented by 10 or 20 sets of quotations than when it is 
represented by only one or two sets. The basis of this contention is simple: In every 
group that has been studied there are certain commodities whose prices seldom behave in 
the typical way, and no commodities whose prices can be trusted always to behave typically. 
Consequently, no care to include commodities belonging to all the important groups can 
guarantee accurate results, unless care is also taken to get numerous representatives of 
each group. 


TENDENCIES IN PRICE FLUCTUATIONS.— Most economic phenomena 
tend to move in cycles and to obey certain laws. Periods of falling and rising 
prices alternate. The prices of a large variety of commodities tend to fluctu- 
ate in unison but variations in rate of increase or decrease occur, while in 
some instances movements of individual commodities are opposite to the 
general tendency. Large differences from the normal tendency are fewer 
than small ones. The following chart (Fig. 2) constructed by Mitchell 
shows variations of 1913 prices of 241 commodities from (1) prices of the 
same commodities in 1912, and (2) from average prices of the period 1890- 
1899. 

As shown by the solid line, a close correspondence exists between 1913 
and 1912 prices. As shown by the dotted line, the co-ordination between 
1913 prices and average prices for the years 1890-1899 is not nearly so great. 
“Price fluctuations, then, become dispersed over a wider range and less con- 
centrated about their mean as the time covered by the variations increases.” 


THE BASE TO USE.—In the application of index to prices the choice of 
a base year is affected by the method followed in constructing the index 
number. If it is an average of relatives, the base cannot be easily changed. 
If it is an average of actual prices expressed in percentages related to a given 
year taken as a base and expressed as 100, the base can be readily changed 
by a recomputation of these percentages on the basis of some other year 
taken as the base. When the base is recomputed each year the index num- 
ber is known as a chain-relative. Chain-relatives show differences from year 
to year but not over extended periods of years. Chain-relatives readily 
admit changing of items in case some become obsolete or unrepresentative. 
No definite rule can be laid down, but the base to use must be made de- 
pendent upon circumstances which affect the problem in hand. 
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THE AVERAGE TO USE.—Ordinarily the best average to use in making 
index numbers is the arithmetic average. It is simple and familiar to all 
accountants. The geometric mean possesses one important advantage, 
viz., shifting of the base without a recomputation of all data. Mitchell 
says: 


Wise choice of the average to use in making an index number, then, involves careful 
consideration of the materials to be dealt with and of the purpose in view. (1) If that 
purpose be to measure the average ratio of change in prices, the geometric mean is the best, 
indeed, in strictness, is the only proper average toemploy. ... . (2) But . . . . geometric 
means are not proper averages for measuring alterations in the amount of money that goods 
cost. And as a rule our interest does center in the money cost of goods rather than in the 
average ratio of changes in price. . . . . For such purposes the arithmetic mean is the 
logical average to use. (3) Frequently, however, the very fact that an article has advanced 
greatly in price cuts down its market so that the increase in money cost represented by the 
arithmetic mean exists on paper rather than in fact. When such cases of extreme advance 
are numerous among the relative prices to be averaged, the median may give more signifi- 
cant results than the arithmetic mean. (4) When the number of commodities included in 
the index number is small, however, medians are likely to prove highly erratic, representing. 
less the general trend of prices than the peculiarities of the data from which they are made. 
(5) If the index number is designed for the public at large, the familiarity of arithmetic 
means is an argument in their favor; but it counts for nothing in figures intended for special- 
ists. (6) Often the usefulness of a new index number may be enhanced without detriment 
to its own special purpose by throwing it into a form directly comparable with that of index 
numbers already in existence. Then, of course, not only the form of average but also the 
base period employed in making the existing series has special claims for imitation. (7) 
Finally, the desirability of making index numbers that can be shifted from one base to 
another deserves far more consideration than is commonly accorded it. On this count 
the score is in favor of the geometric mean. If geometric means were invariably used, 
all index numbers could readily be compared with one another, whatever the bases on which 
they were originally computed. And that would be a great gain to all students of prices. 


WEIGHTING.—In weighted index number the influence of each item 
averaged is proportional to its relative importance. Various systems of 
weight are in use. In a given instance that system should be followed 
which best accomplishes the purpose of giving to each item its due relative 
influence. If retail prices are being studied the normal family budget is a 
logical basis for weighting. Incase of wholesale prices the amount produced 
serves as a basis. Sometimes weighting occurs unconsciously, as when an 
unimportant item is given equal weight with an important one in constructing 
an index number. Usually the effect of weighting is less than would be sup- 
posed. Bowley’s rule is: ‘‘In calculating averages give all care to making 
the items free from bias, and do not strain after exactness in weighting.’ ”? 
Weighting is simply securing a proper distribution of samples. If this dis- 
tribution is secured in collecting data, i.e., if the data is free from bias, 
weighting is superfluous. It is sometimes easier, however, to use weights 
than to secure a correct distribution of samples. When correct weighting 
does not materially affect the result, it may be assumed that a correct 
distribution of samples has been secured. When it does materially affect 
the result, it may be assumed that the sampling is not representative. 
Weights should then be used or more representative sampling made. Ordi- 
narily weights, having once been determined, should not be changed, unless 
the need is very evident because of the greatly altered status of the com- 
modities or prices from which the data is secured. 


1 Bulletin of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, whole No. 173, pp. 88-90. 
2 Elements of Statistics (2d Ed.), p. 118. 
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Dispersion 


DEFINITION.—By dispersion is meant the variation of the items in a 
statistical series from the average of the series. In economic statistics 
uniformity of distribution is rare. Measures of dispersion express the essen- 
tial facts about this variation from the average or characteristic. 


MEASURES OF DISPERSION.—One measure of dispersion is the range. 
It expresses the limits of the distribution in a series. In determining the 
range, time series and frequency series must be treated differently. In time 
series the range is expressed by citing the upper and lower limits, but these 
may not be the same as the opening and closing dates. In frequency series 
the range is expressed by citing units. The range may not give any concep- 
tion of distribution between extremes, however and in series of irregu- 
lar distribution this is also important. Frequently extremes in a series are 
of little importance as compared with intermediate items. What is de- 
sired is an expression which summarizés extent of deviations from average. 

The decil method of showing dispersion consists in plotting the extreme 
limits and the nine intermediate points which measure equal distances along 
the series. Table 16, taken from Professor W. C. Mitchell’s ‘‘ Business 
Cycles” (p. 112), illustrates the decil method of showing dispersion of whole- 
sale prices: 


Table 16. The Decils of Relative Wholesale Prices in the United States, 
by Years, 1890-1910 


Lowest 5th Highest 
d 1st | 2nd | 8rd | 4th - 6th | 7th | 8th | 9th . 
Years | Relative | gecil | decil | decil | decil | 4e¢ _ | decil | decil | decil | decil | Relative 
Price (Median) Price 
1890... 86 97 101 105 |} 108 112 116 | 119 | 126 | 133 160 
Pex 74 99 | 101 105 | 109 111 PS! |p ANG) | 12244332 158 
By 61 92 99 | 101 104 107 108 | 111 114 | 118 141 
3 70 90 96 | 100 | 102 104 106 | 109 | 111 119 158 
4 46 79| 85| 91] 94 96 99 | 101 | 103 | 111 | _129 
5 53 79 | 86 | ss] 91 94 95 | 98 | 100] 105} 149 
6 39 71 | 79 | 85] 88 90 92 | 95| 98] 100} 142 
7 56 71| 78| 85]. 88 91 93 | 95 | 98|102| 198 
8 48 hee 84 87 91 94 96 99 101 108 155 
9 46 s6| s9| 94| 97] 100 | 103| 108 | 112] 129] 149 
1900... 59 90} 98| 102] 106] 109 | 113 | 118 | 123 | 136 | 192 
eS: 49 90 97 | 101 104 107 111 LES NP 120i 133) 222 
45 91} 98| 102] 107| 110 | 114| 119 | 134] 145 | 194 
3 43 90 98 | 104 | 108 111 114 } 121 129 | 143 192 
4 60 91 98 | 103 | 106 112 ELZ 120 A380 4.143 197 
5 59 85 | 97] 104] 110] 114 | 120 | 126 | 131 | 149 | 238 
6 62 so | 100] 108} 114] 119 | 124 | 131 | 137 | 159] 279 
7 42 95!" (LOLs | areu aot 129 VS271 189" 147 eee 304 
8 45 89 | 102 | 107 | 113} 119 | 124] 130 | 139 | 156 | 228 
oe 48 89 | 102 | 111} 117 | 121 | 197 | 135 | 146 | 172 | 243 
LOR 48 86 | 103 | 112 | 118 124 132.) 144 154 | 187 363 
ee a ee a os es toe 
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st 


Fig. 3. Curves showing by the Range and the Decil Methods, the Dis- 
persion of the Fluctuations in Relative Wholesale Prices of 145 Commodities, 
1890-1910 (Based on Table 16) 

(From Horace Secrist, ‘‘An Introduction to Statistical Methods”’) 
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An examination of this table indicates to what degree the various series 
of prices are described and their distribution indicated by the decil method. 
The table also shows the ranges of the various series. In the following dia- 
gram (Fig. 3) these decils and extremes are shown graphically. 

The average deviation is the sum of the deviations from an average 
divided by the number of items in the series. In case of the arithmetic 
average the sum of the deviations, signs considered, is a maximum, i.e., is 
greater than for any other average. For the median the sum of the deviations 
is a minimum, i.e., is smaller than for any other average. In the following 
illustrations the arithmetic average is used. Secrist says:* 

The average deviation is an average. It is not different in this respect from the average 
of the original data. It does not represent a series of deviations in detail but only attempts 
to record a type. When they are uniform and small it does this satisfactorily. When 
they are large and different, it fails here as it does in the original case. 

In calculating the average deviation, either the true arithmetic average 
or an assumed arithmetic average may be employed. Table 17 shows the 
calculations necessary for the computation of the average deviation in a 
historical series which shows respectively, the freight revenue of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. to the nearest million dollars. 


Table 17. Freight Revenues of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. for the Years 
1912-1917, Inclusive 


(In round millions of dollars) 


DEVIATIONS 
Amount Frequen- 
Years in Round q From 146, the Average Total 
Millions oe MS pee 
(ignoring 
\ 4: signs) 
Aver. 
Totals... $146 6 49 49 98 
NOD ate es, Pecears $128 1 18 
a fs FPA ER Se 135 iL 11 
14S eee 131 1 15 
WS asdhare pean: 141 1 5 
Gace. Soe 164 ut 18 
ET encase, Wee 177 1 31 


The average deviation is 98+6 = 16.33. This means that the average dif- 
ference of the amounts received as freight revenue from the average of freight 
revenue for the years 1912-1917, inclusive, was 16.33 million dollars. 

Table 18 shows the method of computing the average deviation when 
an assumed average is used. 

The difference in + and — deviations is 24, the excess of minus over plus 


§ An Introduction to Statistical Methods, p. 388, 
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Table 18. Freight Revenues of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. for the Years 
1912-1917, Inclusive 


(In round millions of dollars) 


DEVIATIONS 
Amount 
wear iae Round Frequen- From 150, the Assumed 
Millions cies Average Total 
(ignoring 
signs) 
= sig 
Totals... $876 6 65 41 106 
T0114 ae ene $128 1 22 
its se Poor 135 1 15 
PAR ee 131 1 19 
Meas bens 141 1 9 
RGA etait ns 164 i 14 
hier sas. Se. oe 177 1 27 


differences. The average error is 24+6=4, which subtracted from ,150 
leaves 146, the true average deviation. 


Table 19. Method of Determining Average Deviation in a Group Frequency 
Series (Direct Method) 


DEVIATIONS 
Wage Rrequencies From the Average | Products of Deviations 

in Each 2 1 

Groups Wage Group $7.00 and Frequencies Tota 
(ignoring 

signs) 

ms as oe a 

otal seo te 359 $319.00 $318.50 | $437.50 
$ 2.00 to$ 2.99.. 12 $4.50 $ 54.00 $ 54.00 
B00") \3,.99).< 15 3.50 52.50 ‘ * 52.50 
4.00 ‘° 4.99.. 30 2.50 75.00 75.00 
500. 155399, 70 1.50 105.00 105.00 
6.00:<> 6-99... 65 .50 32.50 32.50 
F300 ot 1.99.8. 58 $ .50 $29 .00 29.00 
S200) s - 8:99... 41 1.50 61.50 61.50 
9.00 9.99.. 30 2.50 75.00 75.00 
10.00 ‘* 10.99.. 22 3.50 77.00 77.00 
11.00 “ 11.99.. 12 4.50 54.00 54.00 
4200; *7-12::99 3. 4 5.50 22.00 22.00 
Ce a a ed 
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The average deviation in a frequency series is found by multiplying the 
deviations from the true or assumed average by the frequencies, as shown 
in Table 19. 

The average deviation is found by dividing the sum of the deviations, 
$437.50, by the total frequencies, 359, which gives $1.21 as a result. In 
this instance the frequencies are in groups and the deviations from the true 
average are figured on the assumption of an even distribution within groups, 
the mid-point of each group being taken as representative of the group. 
Table 20 shows the procedure when the frequency series is not a group fre- 
quency series. 


Table 20. Method of Determining Average Deviation in a Non-Group 
Frequency Series 


DEVIATIONS 


Prices of Stee aN From the Average | Products of Deviations 

Suits Sold $28.42 and Frequencies Total 
(ignoring 

signs) 

= = === oe 

Potalite. os. 422 $2,088.72 |$2,085.48 |$4,174.20 
SOOO searcer sci ees.8 47 $13.42 $630.74 $630.74 
POROUS... 2 LE 8 36 11.92 429.12 429.12 
USROO Se aiiats sons 53 10.42 555.26 555.26 
PRAT SS ce OR 80 5.92 473.60 473.60 
SOOO Mrs chee 60 $ 1.58 $ 94.80 94.80 
33.00.. 30 4.58 137.40 137.40 
36.00.. 25 7.58 189.50 189.50 
BPO a sa axe 4. 60 16.58 994.80 994.80 
BOKOOecmrccecics bs 31 21.58 668.98 668.98 


The difference of $3.24 in the totals of + and — deviations is due to the fact that the 
exact true average is slightly over $28.42. 


The average deviation is $4,174.20 + 422 = $9.89. 

The standard deviation is found by squaring the deviations from the 
arithmetic average, finding the average of these after being squared, and 
then extracting the square root of this average. It is expressed as a formula 
as follows: 


S.-D. fy) 


in which 
n = the number of items in the series. 
ad? = the sum of the deviations squared. 


2 = the sum of the products of the frequencies and the squares. 
S. D.= standard deviation. 


The standard deviation gives emphasis to extreme items in a series be- 
cause they are squared. In frequency series which follow fairly closely the 


) 
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normal law of error, the greatest number of frequencies occur near the arith- 
metic average and the least number farthest from the average. Conse- 
quently, in case of extreme items the influence of squaring is greater than 
that of the number of items in each group. Near the average the greater 
number of frequencies exerts a correspondingly greater influence. In case 
of historical series no multiplication for frequencies is made, since each 
item appears but once, and the distance of the item from the average exerts 
greater influence by being squared. 

As between average deviation and standard deviation, the standard devia- 
tion gives emphasis to extremes. It should therefore be employed when 
it is desired to bring out the influence of the exceptional items in a series. 
When the influence of the typical is to be emphasized the average deviation 
should be used. 

As a working rule it may be assumed that for symmetrical distributions 
the average deviation is usually about four-fifths of the standard deviation. 

The method of finding the standard deviation for historical series is illus- 


trated in Table 21. ‘The standard deviation is fees = 18.165. The aver- 


age deviation for this series is 16.33, or 89.89% of the standard deviation. 


Table 21. Method of Computing the Standard Deviation in a Historical | 


Series 
DEVIATIONS 

Amount Frequen- | From Average, 146 Squares 

Years in Round 5 , Multi 
Millions Oe a TE pao ian 

Squared | plied by 

Frequen- 
5 a cies 

Aver. 

ot alees $146 6 1,980 
ROTO. 2 8855 $128 1 18 324 324 
11 ees aot 135 1 11 PAL 121 
1 are ons 131 1 15 225 225 
tos ka ae ee 141 1 5 25 25 
GN, sens. 164 1 18 324 324 
1 (cere 177 1 31 961 961 


The method of finding the standard deviation for frequency series is 
illustrated in’ Table 22. es = 2.12. The average deviation for this 
series is $1.21, which is 57% of the standard deviation. 

The standard deviation has been used more in the field of biology than of 
economics. Usually in economic statistics the average deviation is prefer- 


a 
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| 
‘ | 
Table 22. Method of Computing the Standard Deviation in a Group Fre- | 

quency Series | 


DEVIATIONS 

Frequencies 

Wage Groups in Each From attire Squares 

Wage Group 7 coaacead oaeiaied ; 
Frequencies 

= + eq 

Ova limerick earner? 359 $1,715.75 
DSLZROOitOLB: 299». eo, snes, exer vy 12 $4.50 $20.25 | $ 243.00 
2), .( OSes at 2 he ee amen nes AR oe 15 ‘ 3.50 - 12.25 183.75 
BROOM ee OOM irc. co ean 30 2.50 6.25 187.50 
OOM Ss yee 1 OOO. aeataese. Senter 70 1.50 2.25 157.50 
CxOOMA = VOS99. racic deer. 65 .50 .25 16.25 
OO betes OO on totomiuteoisye 58 $ .50 -25 14.50 
BROOM MRS. Ors on arentec s 41 1.50 2.25 92.25 
ORO Oey 10) OOM. oe, tomers 30 2.50 6.25 187.50 
10) {0055 10; 99)... cates dt 22 3.50 12.25 269.50 
OOM tL 99) toh sc bee os 12 4.50 20.25 243.00 
ZOO wear 90) recta wera 4 5.50 30.25 121.00 


able, because it is not desirable to emphasize extreme cases. The average 
deviation also possesses the advantage of being more easily computed. The 
standard deviation is used, however, in computing Pearson’s coefficient of 
correlation. 

The quartile measure of dispersion applies only to those items of a statis- 
tical series which lie between the first and third quartiles. It is found by 
dividing the difference between the first and third quartiles, by 2. The 
quartiles are those items of a series which lie }, 3, and 3 the way along it. 
They thus divide it into four parts, each containing an equal number of 
items. If Ql and Q3 represent the first and third quartiles, respectively, 
the quartile measure is expressed as, 


Q3-Q1, 
2 


In symmetrical series the quartile measure and the median coincide. 
The semi-quartile range may be reduced to a ratio basis by dividing the 
difference between the two quartiles by the sum of the quartiles, thus: 


Q3 — Ql, 
Q3+Q1 


This ratio always lies between 0 and 1, but increases as the distance between 
the quartiles increases. The quartile measure is a suitable means of sum- 
marizing a series when extremes are not important. It must be used with 
care, however, because one-half the items in the series are ignored. It is 


sometimes desirable to employ it in conjunction with the average and stand- 
ard deviations. 
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The probable error is employed in statistics to indicate how closely samples 
taken from a large mass of data approximate to the results which would 
have been secured had the whole mass of data been used. Sample measure- 
ments must ordinarily be used because of the obvious impossibility of meas- 
uring all data. Thus in studying the operating ratio of grocery stores it is 
obviously impossible to take into consideration all grocery stores. In study- 
ing family budgets it is impossible to study more than a relatively small 
number of samples. The usefulness of the probable error is based on the 
assumption that if all data were used the distribution would follow the normal 
curve of error, i.e., that it would be perfectly symmetrical. When data 
which follows the normal law of error is plotted, the curve is of the regular 
bell shape shown below. 

The probable error bears a definite relation to the standard deviation of 
such distributions, but it is only when the data follow 
the normal law of error that this definite relationship 
holds. Itis .6745 of the standard deviation. Approxi- 
mately, the probable error is two-thirds of the standard 
deviation in case of distributions which follow the 

normal law of error. In using the probable error to 
check up the reliability of samples, its limitation to 
distributions which follow the normal law of error 
should be borne in mind. The following quotation 
from W. S. Jevon’s ‘‘The Principles of Science’’‘ illustrates the meaning of 
the probable error: 

Suppose, for instance, that five measurements of the height of a hill . . . . have given 
the numbers of feet as 293, 301, 306, 307, 313; we want to know the probable error of the 
mean, namely 304. Now the difference between the mean and the above numbers, paying no 
regard to directions, are 11, 3, 2, 3, 9; their squares are 121, 9, 4, 9, 81, and the sum of the 
squares of the errors consequently 224. The number of observations being 5, we divide 
by 1 less, or 4, getting 56. This is the square of the mean error, and taking its square root 
we have 7.48 (say 7%), the mean error of a single observation. Dividing by 2.236, the 
square root of 5, the number of observations, we find the mean error of the mean result to 
be 3.35, or say 34, and lastly multiplying by .6745, we arrive at the probable error of the 
mean result, which is found to be 2.259, or say 2}. The meaning of this is that the prob- 
ability is one half, or the odds are even that the true height of the mountain lies between 
3012 and 306%. We have thus an exact measure of the degree of reliability of our mean 
result, which mean indicates the most likely point for the truth to fall upon. 

The probable error is the deviation above and below the median such 
that one-half the items in the series are included.. The chances are even that 
any given measurement will fall between the first and third quartiles in a 
statistical series; consequently we can say that the chances are even that the 
true value lies between certain limits. These limits are the probable error. 
In other words, the probable error is the amount of deviation both above 
and below the median which includes exactly one-half the measures of the 
series. 

The probable error may be computed for the arithmetic averages of a 
saries of measurements. The formula is: 

Standard Deviations of the means 


BVA Number of Variates 


+ 0.6745 X 
or 


+: 0.6745 x Sa 
Vn 


42nd. Ed., p. 388. 
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This formula is used where several series of measurements are made and the 
average for each is determined. Its purpose is to ascertain the probable 
error of the averages thus secured. An illustration would be the determina~ 
tion of proper time for doing piece work. Having made several series of 
tests, the probable error of the averages of these series would be determined. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the probable error is useful only 
when the distribution approaches the normal probability curve and when 
the samples used in securing averages are numerous. 


Skewness 


DISTRIBUTION WITHIN SERIES.—Whereas measures of dispersion 
such as the average deviation and the standard deviation indicate the extent 
of variation of the items of a series from the average, they do not show how 
the distribution is made within the series. The differences from the average 
are taken into consideration but are not localized so that a general view of 
the serial arrangement is obtainable. Measures of skewness show this 
arrangement, thus indicating to what degree the distribution varies from the 
normal. When a series accords with the normal curve of error the distribu- 
tion is symmetrical; when it does not, the distribution is asymmetrical. 


(1) (2) (3) 
Fia. 4. Curves Illustrating Skewness 


Coefficients of skewness reduce the amounts of asymmetry of statistical series 
to a relative basis, thus permitting an exact comparison of skewness of 
statistical series. 

In practically all economic statistics skewness exists. It is positive or 
negative accordingly as the arithmetic average exceeds or is less than the 
mode. In the following figures (Fig. 4) skewness is positive in 1, negative in 
2, and absent in 3: 

As a rough working rule it may be assumed that in moderately asymmet- 
rical distributions the median lies about ? the distance between the mode 
and the arithmetic average, lying } the distance away from the arithmetic 
average and 3 from the mode. It is expressed as an equation: 


Mode =arithmetic average —3(arithmetic average —median) 


In the group frequency series on page 736, the mode, by inspection, is $5.50. 
The median is $6.82 and the arithmetic average is $7.00. According to the 
above formula the mode should be: 


Mode =$7.00 —3 ($7.00 —$6.82) =$6.46 


When mode=mean—3(mean—median) is exceeded, the skewness is large; 
when the result is less than the true mode, skewness is small. It is large in 
the following illustration, because the mode $5.50 is exceeded by the results 


ea with the formula. This is shown by the following plot of the series 
(Fig. 5), 
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Skewness may be reduced to a coefficient by dividing the difference be- 
tween the arithmetic average and the mode by the standard deviation, 
expressed as a formula, thus: 


Arithmetic average — mode 
S.D. 


If the arithmétic average is larger than the mode, the result is positive, and 
skewness is positive. If it is less than the mode, the result is negative, and 
skewness is negative. For the above series standard deviation is $2.12, 
and the coefficient of skewness is: 


$7.00 — $5.50 
$2.12 


= +.71 


Frequencies 


2 4 6 8 10 12 14 
Dollars 


Fic. 5. Plot of Frequency Series 


A coefficient of skewness may also be secured by dividing by the average 
deviation, thus: 
$7.00 — $5.50 
$1.21 


The purpose in reducing skewness to coefficients is to permit comparison of 
one series with another. 

Measures and coefficients of both dispersion and skewness should be em-~ 
ployed in practical statistical work, such as studies of wages, sales, price 
movements, and so on. Coefficients are especially useful in bringing out 
comparisons and relationships which are otherwise obscured in a multiplicity 


of details. 


= + 1.24 
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Comparison 


DEFINITION.—In statistics the study of comparison has for its object 
the determination of any connection between two sets of phenomena statis- 
tically expressed. In correlation, not only is this connection determined but 
its extent is measured. When one group of phenomena moves in a greater 
or less degree of conformity with another group and in the same direction, 
correlation exists and is positive. When one group moves in conformity 
with another but in the opposite direction, correlation exists but is negative. 


METHODS OF COMPARISON.—The better known methods of com- 
paring frequency distributions of two or more groups of data are given by 
King® as follows: 


1. Simple frequency tables and historigrams.—These are desirable to 
show the absolute as well as the relative size of the various classes in the 
groups compared. i 

2. Percentage frequency tables and historigrams.—These are desir- 
able to show relative distributions between the higher and lower groups, 
but do not show actual quantities. 

3. Absolute cumulative tables and ogives.—These are intended pri- 
marily to ascertain the median, quartiles, decils, etc., but also serve 
as substitutes for simple frequency tables and historigrams. 

4. Percentage cumulative tables and ogives.—For purposes of com- 
parisons these are better than absolute cumulative tables and ogives, 
but not as good to compute quartiles, ete. 

5. Lorenz tables and curves.—These are employed to show the dis- 
tribution of wealth, etc., at different periods or in different places. 

6. Coefficients of dispersion.—These afford a numerical measurement 
of deviations of a series from some type. 

7. Coefficients of skewness.—These furnish a numerical measurement 
of symmetry of statistical series. 


8. Coefficients of correlation.—These afford quantitative measurement 
of the degree to which two or more series move in relation to one another, 
and whether such relationship is positive or negative. 


King comments on 1 as follows: 


This is the best method of showing the actual changes in different variables. If the 
wheat crops of the leading nations are plotted, both the change in production for each 
nation during the period and the relative product of each nation at any given time is revealed 
at a glance. 


and on 2: 


These are used when the only desideratum is to compare changes and not the absolute 
size of the quantities in the two series. All the curves being reduced to like bases, it is 
easy to compare the proportional changes relative to the base, in the different variables 
during the sanre period. Thus, we can see at a glance whether the proportional increase 
in the population of New York from 1900 to 1910 was greater or less than that of Wyoming 
for the same period. The fact that the absolute increase in New York was vastly larger 
than that in Wyoming in no way obscures the record of the comparative proportional 
change. It must be reiterated that the index curves, however, do not indicate the pro- 
portional change in either state for the last decade as compared with the change of some 
past decade. 


5 Hlements of Statistical Method, pp, 187-188. 
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and on 3: 


Simple logarithmic historigrams show by their vertical movements the comparative 
proportional changes, relative to the preceding period, in two or more variables during the 
same time-interval. Their respective inclinations from the horizontal at the time of crossing 
any given time-ordinate indicate the proportional rates of change in the different variables 
at this date. As has been before stated, comparison of logarithmic historigrams is facili- 
tated by vertical-shifting of the curves until they are in proximity to each other, the eye 
being thus enabled to better follow and compare their trends. This effect’ is accomplished 
mathematically instead of mechanically if the original data, in each instance, are reduced 
to index series and the logarithms of the indices instead of those of the original numbers 
plotted. Since logarithmic curves are of no practical value for showing the absolute size 
of the different variables at any given date, nothing whatever is lost by the preliminary 
reduction to index-series or the consequent vertical shifting for the graphs. 


LONG- AND SHORT-PERIOD FLUCTUATIONS.—In many series of 
the historical type, two or more variations of fluctuations frequently exist. 
The short-period fluctuations are usually seasonal in character, whereas the 
long-period fluctuations are due to fundamental forces operating over terms 
of years. In order to study a given type of fluctuation, eliminate the other 
or others. 

In studying long-period fluctuations, eliminate the short-period by means 


Table 23. Illustrating the Determination of the Trend 


Mean Moving Average, 
Date Temperature 7-Day 
(Fahr. in Deg.) Grouping 
VCH RS (ee Pn rae Beem 20 : 
A: RETR ae 25 nee 
OPEB eset 22 ee 
Aik. .s Peepers 35 24.0 
OD) newatagrace ako carne 26 24.0 
(CYS eRe ee 22 24.4 
o Buccigsbcwaserschass 18 26.1 
CO anSAReaniae AParerind ' 20 26.7 
Que are ecaho” vee 28 28.7 
y ICG i 2 ae ee eee 34 29.9 
LE IES Me 39 31.9 
DOTA OLS 40 Sot 
TBR eee APs ee | 30 33.6 
VA os sees alow 32 34.9 
Loge orate 26 36.1 
1Gccraete tert fe 34 ode 
L7G ae? RAS OR hc a 43 38.4 
bh aes eae Sa 48 38.9 
POL mics ettet ae torte 47 Al.1 
20 ee Lie a tee : 39 43.3 
QUe NL. SEF 35 44.3 
Qe He Sa ie 42 eae 
23 aan le: sheers 49 
DAs. mae. Agee} 50 
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of the moving average. In fixing a moving average group, give attention to 
the size of the cycle. This may be ascertained by first plotting as a histori- 
gram, and then observing the average time-distance between successive 
crests or between successive troughs. In the accompanying table (23) and 
graph (Fig. 6), taken from King’s ‘‘Elements of Statistics’? (pp. 170-171), 
the wave lengths run 6 to 8 days. 

Use an odd number of items for the moving average, so that the average 
may be plotted each time opposite the central item. In this illustration 7 
days are taken for the moving average, one being dropped at one end and 
one added at the other, each time the average is moved along a point. The 
moving average cannot be carried out to the extremes of the data because the 
first item of the moving average is located four points from the opening date 


faa of [| fe eo 
pobeakwales (sl los Ae aaa 
a ih a Nr cool SY 


a - Historigram 
b - Moving Average 


Degrees Fahrenheit 
wow 
to} 


Month of March 


Fie. 6. The Moving Average of Trend (Based on Table 23) 
(From W. I. King, “The Elements of Statistical Method”) 


and the last item four points from the closing date. When no regular perio- 
dicity occurs do not use the moving average to remove short-time trend. In 
plotting historigrams use care in selecting the vertical scale. If too much 
space is given to each vertical unit, fluctuations will be exaggerated. If too 
little space is given, too great uniformity will occtr. 


ELIMINATION OF LONG-PERIOD VARIATIONS.—It is sometimes 
desirable to eliminate long-period variations, thus showing only short-period 
oscillations. To do this plot the data as a graph and find the moving average. 
Find the deviations from the moving average and plot these on a horizontal 
base line. Illustration of the foregoing is found in the following data repro- 
duced from King’s ‘Elements of Statistical Method” (pp. 194-196). 

The table (24) shows hypothetical data for supply and prices. Moving 
averages are constructed for both based on a 5-year period, and deviations 
from these averages are computed. The first graph (Fig. 7) shows-the elimi- 
nation of short-period fluctuations. The second graph (Fig. 8) shows the 
elimination of long-period fluctuations and brings out the short-period fluc- 
tuations, 
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Fie. 7. Index Historigrams with Moving Averages Indicating Relationship of 


Supply and Price (Based on Table 24) 
(From W. I. King, “The Eleménts of Statistical Method’’) 
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. Fig. 8,. Short-Time Oscillations—Supply and Price (Based on Table 24) 
(From W..I. King, ‘The Elements of Statistical Method’’) 
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Price of a Commodity 


Table 24. Comparison of Short-time Fluctuations Only in the Supply and | 


Supply Price 
Date A Deviations , Deviations © 
Index of pes ee from Mov-| Index of an from jer 
Supply of Indices ti net Price of Indices ind PS 
1880 80 146 
82 140 
2 86 84 +2 130 133 - 3 
3 91 85 +6 117 129 —12 
4 83 87 -—4 133 124 +9 
Sexe 85 89 —-A4 127 117 +10 
° 6.. 89 89 0 115 114 + 1 
hoe 96 91 +5 95 109 —14 
Sch 93 92 +1 100 104 — 4 
ON; 90 93 -—3 106 100 + 6 
1890.. 91 94 -3 103 96 + 7 
Lee 94 96 —2 94 89 + 5 
ait 100 98 +2 w AS 83 — 8 
Shas 105 99 +6 66 80 — 14 
4.. 102 100 42 75 79 44 
5 96 101 —5 91 80 +11 
6 98 103 —5 87 82 +5 Bi 
7 106 105 +1 81 83 ==, aR 
8 114 108 +6 76 83 — 7 
9 112 109 +3 82 86 -—A4 , 
1900.... 109 111 —2 91 88 + 3 | 
y 106 112 —6 100 88 + 12 . 
Bias 112 113 -—l1 89 88 + 1 | 
Ss 120 114 +6 76 89 -— 13 
4., 118 114 +4 82 91 -— 9 
Sac 112 113 -1 100 96 + 4 
6x 110 112 -—2 106 101 + 5 
(hee 107 114 
Sav 113 103 
Av.100 Av.100 


: ore The numbersin the above table are accurate to units place, all decimals being 
ropped. 


ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE CHANGES.—For purposes of making 
comparisons between series it is frequently best to reduce them to a relative 
basis, because rates of increase and decrease are more easily interpreted 
when reduced to a percentage basis. For showing proportional changes 
graphically, logarithmic historigrams have been devised. ‘These are based 
on the principle that an equal increase in the logarithm of a number indicates 
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multiplication by an equal number, and therefore an equal proportional 
change. Prepared paper can be secured for the purpose of plotting ratio 
curves and no knowledge of logarithms is required in its use.6 The same 
effect is secured by reducing the data to be plotted to index or relative 
numbers, and then plotting these. This process is especially useful when the 
absolute differences are 3o great that it is difficult to plot them as such on the 
same chart. “When variables are thus expressed as percentages, the base 
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Fia. 9. Capital and Clearings of New York Clearing House Banks, 1902-1915 
(Method of scale conversion) 
(From Horace Secrist, ‘An Introduction to Statistical Methods”’) 


upon which they are computed and which is regarded as 100% is the first, 
last, intermediate, or an average of the different variables. These principles 
are illustrated in Figs. 9 and 10, reproduced from Secrist’s ‘‘An Introduction 
to Statistical Methods” (pp. 224, 226), showing capital and clearings of 
New York Clearing House banks, 1902-1915. Fig. 9 shows capital and 
clearings plotted on the basis of absolute amounts but different scales. Fig. 
10 shows the same data reduced to relative bases and plotted on the basis of 
both the first and last variables. 

In Fig. 9 the comparison is between absolute amounts based on different 


scales. In Fig. 10 the comparison is in percentage of increase and decrease, 

6 Logarithmic paper may be secured ready for use from the following firms: Educational 
Exhibit Co., 26 Custom House St., Providence, R. I.; John Wenzel, 63 West 107th St., 
New York City; Keuffel & Esser Co., 127 Fulton St., New York City; and the Standard 


Graph Co., 32 Union Sq., New York City. 
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a true ratio basis of comparison. The ratio chart is useless, however, if the 


absolute and not the relative changes are to be emphasized. 
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Fig. 10. Capital and Clearings of New York Clearing House Banks, 1902— 
1915 (Method of scale conversion) 
(From Horace Secrist, ‘“An Introduction to Statistical Methods’’) 


Correlation 


DEFINITION.—Correlation measures the degree of conformity existing be- 
tween statistical series, and shows whether it is positive or negative. The 
existence of correlation does not necessarily prove a causal connection 
which must be determined through analysis. Correlation may be indicated 
graphically but graphs do not give a quantitative measurement of the degree 
of correlation. To supply this want a coefficient of correlation is necessary. 

PEARSON’S COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION.—The most satis- 
factory method of reducing correlation to a coefficient is provided by Karl 
Pearson’s formula. This formula was originally meant for use in biological 
studies but it has also been widely used by economists and financial students. 
Le specroeie Diath Alc 3 Xn, are the deviations of the items from the arithmetic 
average of one series, ys, Y2, Y3, Ys ..-----. Yn, the deviations of the items 
from arithmetic average of the other series, 01, is the standard deviation of 
the former series, 02 is the standard deviation of the latter series, then r, the 
coefficient of correlation, is expressed as: 


ee) 
nN 0102 
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This formula can be applied both to data representing variations in items 
at a given time and to historical series, but in its original form it can be used 
only in connection with long-time changes. To make the formula show 
correlation for short-period fluctuations, take the deviations of the items 
from the trend instead of from the arithmetic average. The application of 
this plan is illustrated in the following table (25) reproduced from King’s 
“Blements of Statistical Method” (pp. 204-205). 


Table 25. Illustrating the Correlation of Short-time Oscillations by Means 
of Pearson’s Modified Coefficient 


Suppiy PRICE 
é x é 7 
Date Moving | Deviations Moving | Deviations ay 
Index of | Average from g2 | Index of | Average from y? 
Supply of Moving Price of Moving 
Indices | Average Indices Average 
1880 80 146 
1 82 140 
2 86 84 +2 4 130 133 — 3 — 6 
3 91 85 +6 36 117 129 —12 ee 
4 83 87 —4 16 133 124 + 9 — 36 
5 85 89 —4 16 127 117 +10 — 40 
6 89 89 0 0 115 114 +1 0 
ff 96 91 +5 25 95 109 —14 =— 70 
8 93 92 +1 1 100 104 — 4 — 4 
9 90 93 —3 9 106 100 +6 — 18 
1890 91 94 —3 9 103 96 +7 — 21 
1 94 96 —2 4 94 89 + 5 = 10 
2 100 98 +2 4 75 83 — 8 — 16 
3 105 99 +6 36 66 80 —14 — 84 
4 102 100 +2 4 75 79 —4 - 8 
5 96 101 =—5 25 91 80 +11 — 55 
6 98 103 —5 25 87 82 + 5 — 25 
vs 106 105 +1 1 81 83 = 2 =" 2 
8 114 108: 7 +6 36 76 83 — 7 — 42 
9 112 109 +3 9 82 86 —4 — 12 
1900 109 111 —2 4 91 88 3 = 6 
1 106 112 —6 36 100 88 +12 = 72 
2 112 113 —1 1 89 88 + 1 —- 1 
3 120 114 +6 36 76 89 13 = 1 
4 118 114 +4 16 82 91 = 9 —'36 
Su, 112 113 -—1 1 100 96 + 4 — 4 
6... 110 112 —2 4 106 101 + 5 = 10 
de 107 114 
Sar 113 103 
Av. 100 Total |358 |Av. 100 Totals |1,593)—728 


Nore,—The figures in the above table are only read to the nearest unit, 
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on gf 22 = 4/28 = V idm = 3.78 
n 25 


zy ieee 
n 25 


pa They) 


2010: 25 X3.78X7.98 
This data is the same as is used in constructing the graphs on p. 743. The 
correlation is negative to a high degree. 

This method of ascertaining correlation for series which fluctuate through 


= \/63.72 = 7.98 


— .965 


 § 
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Table 26. Correlations of Short-time Fluctuations of Supply and Price by 
Means of Concurrent Deviations 


Date 
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short intervals of time requires considerable work. The following shorter 
method is useful for practical purposes. Take into consideration only the 
direction of the deviation of the items from the last preceding date given. 
This plan is defective in that it does not take into account the size of the 
deviation; consequently a small change has the same effect as a large one. 
When the number of items is large, errors resulting from this defect are not 
usually serious. The formula is: 


ra y/o 
n 


in which r=the coefficient of correlation, n=the number of pairs of items, 
2c—n 


is negative, the minus 


and c=the number of concurrent deviations. If 


f 

sign is introduced before it and also before the radical, in order that the 
' extraction of the square root may not change the sign from that of the 
' original. The above table (26) reproduced from King’s ‘‘Elements of Sta- 
| tistical Method” (p. 209), shows the manner of deriving the necessary data. 


n = 28 
C=O 
ee ee 
n 
3 0 — 28 
rs ET wed 
+4/ + 28 
fare 4 / = (= 9) 
of = A/T 
sof =o Lb 


This shows perfect negative correlation. This plan can be used with irregular 
) eries which do not admit of smoothing by use of a moving average. 


Second Series 


irst Series 


Another method of showing correlation, but which does not furnish a coefhi- 
cient or quantitative measure of it, is to plot the data in a correlation table. 
The table should be arranged so as to permit one series to be represented in 
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vertical columns and the other series in horizontal lines. When this is done 
the arrangement should be somewhat like that shown in Table 27. If 
positive correlation exists, the corresponding frequencies tend to group 
themselves more or less closely along the line ac (see figure on p. 749). Ii 
negative correlation exists, the corresponding frequencies tend to group 
themselves more or less closely along the line bd. 


Table 27. Giving the Results of 500 Connected Throws of 12 Dice, in the 
Second Throws of Which 10 Dice Were Left Down and Counted 


Second Throws 


O. (Gbaph2 eS 4a} SopOaaieSont9i) 10) aie 
Total 1| 2} 7] 24] 55] 93]/111/100| 64/ 31) 11] 1 
y a = - 
01 1 nH See ee eee en ee re ee cn eed DY (i oS 
1 1 Ret ee ach. = POPS EMENOHT 5: Si sched Same emcee 
2 7 PAP RCs Feaeees (Sm (ee tee ee a [armed inte = = 
3 24 Dee SAY Site Gh = Bee a): -ciecedic since eae nee 
First 4 55 ANSTO! DVS TOE Gl cole Sit). el dacs | eee ee 
Throws 5 | 110 Tih, 24h 43) 32) TOR cst 2 lee ae 
6 93 A QA3ad | eed: « Gl. Salo alee ae 
¢ 96 Of 271, SOP 19) “Tal. 
8 60 ste alltot calle eee eee ae Ol 17 24) 9} AS ae 
9 42 qe eller wa ETE | Greeley Able Ole JAts ah Zetex ee 
10 10 Ai, Gl etched: 
11 1 Arar l 
12 


This method is clearly illustrated by throwing dice, leaving a given 
number of dice down each second throw. It was found that the results of 
500 connected throws of 12 dice each in the second throws, of which 10 dice 
were left down and counted, were as shown in Table 27, or, when plotted, as 
shown in the accompanying graph’ (Fig. 11). A very considerable degree 
of positive correlation is here indicated. 


APPLICATIONS OF PEARSONIAN COEFFICIENT OF CORRELA- 
TION.—In using Pearson’s coefficient of correlation, two different move- 
ments may be correlated: (a) long-time or secular changes; and (b) short- 
time or cyclical changes. For finding the correlation in case of secular 
changes, the coefficient should be plotted from the original data. For finding 
the correlation in case of cyclical changes, the coefficient should be plotted 
from the smoothed data. The above qualifications apply to historical 
series. It must be remembered that correlation of a certain amount may 
often be found to exist between statistical series which have no causal con- 
nection whatever; also that positive correlation may exist in long-period 
or secular fluctuations, whereas negative correlation exists in the short- 


7 Reproduced from Secrist, An Introduction to Statistical Method, pp. 138, 139, 
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period or cyclical fluctuations. It is sometimes desirable to lag one series 
behind the other in order to find the correlation when lags of various intervals 
are taken. The following quotation from Professor H. L. Moore’s ‘‘Economic 
Cycles, Their Law and Cause” (pp. 109-110, 122), illustrates the principle 
involved: 


If . ... we correlate them for lags of various intervals, we shall find it possible to 
determine the lag that will give the maximum coefficient of correlation, and this particular 
value of the lag we may then regard as the interval of time required for the cycles in the 
crops to produce their maximum effect upon the cycles of the activity of industry. When 
the calculation of the coefficients of correlation is made according to this plan, it is found 
that for a lag . 


Of zero years, r= 1625 

Of 1 year, r = .719 

Of 2 years, r= .718 

Of 3 years, r = .697 
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Second Throws Dependent on First Throws—10 Dice in Common 

Fic. 11. Graphic Figure Illustrating Correlation by Means of 500 Pairs of 
Throws of Dice (Based on Table 27) 

(From Horace Secrist, ‘An Introduction to Statistical Methods’’) 


It is clear, therefore, that the cycles in the yield per acre of the crops are intimately 
related to the cycles in the activity of industry, and that it takes between one and two 
years for a good or bad crop.to produce the maximum effect upon the activity of the pig- 
iron industry. ‘ 

If the cycles of the yield per acre are correlated with the cycles of general prices, we find, 
for a lag of 3 years in general prices, r = .786; for a lag of 4 years, r = .800; for a lag of 5 
years, r = .710. The cycles in the yields per acre of the crops are, therefore, intimately 
connected with the cycles of general prices, and the lag in the cycles of general prices is 


approximately four years, 


| 


—e 


Table 28. Showing by States the Capacity Load Factor and the Income per 
Kilowatt Hour in the Generation of Electrical Energy | 


is) 5 2 3 
Capacity | £ 8 Income | & §5 Product 
Load a & Devia- per ae, Devia- | of Devia- 
Ro+s = gets > ons 
State Factor | 2 6 ¢ tions Kw. Hr.| $ gu tions io 
is Be Squared (in aa, | Squared | 
3 > cents) | & 2 = } 
ax Az (x's) and | 
% Od x2 y y? (y’s) 
aver. aver. 

Total 21.4 4,144.61 3.45 177.2011 |— 444.735 
Alabama..... 22:7 + 1.3 1.69 2.49 — .96 -9216 |— 1.248 
ATIZONA. «64 25.4 + 4.0 16.00 3.56 — .ll 0121 |— 440 
Arkansas..... 12.4 — 9.0 81.00 5.45 +2.00 4.0000 }|— 18.000 
California.... 33.9 +12.5 156.25 1.59 —1.86 3.4596 |— 23.250 
Colorado..... 25.3 + 3.9 15.21 2.89 — .56 .3136 |— 2.184 
Connecticut. . 19.2 — 2.2 4.84 4.10 + .65 .4225 |— 1.430 
11 Kes yo ape eno 12.5 — 8.9 79.21 ryan Gf +1.66 2.7556 |— 14.774 
Georgia...... 17.8 — 3.6 12.96 2.01 —1.44 2.0736 |+ 5.184 
MAGHO es sical 37.0 +15.6 243.36 Tov —2.08 4.3264 |— 32.448 
TNO) Ps skeen 29.3 + 7.9 62.41 2. — .93 . 8649 7.347 
Indiana...... 19.9 — 1.5 2.25 3.26 — .19 0361 }+ . 285 
NOWA Sa. cess. 14.4 — 7.0 49.00 6.45 +3.00 .0000 }— 21.000 
Kansas....... 22.0 = en .36 2.19 —1.26 1.5876 756 
Kentucky.... 15.9 — 5.5 30.25 3.64 + .19 .03861 |— 1.045 
Louisiana..... 10.9 —10.5 11026 }°42.25 +8.80: 77.4400 |— 92.400 
IVER oes, cet 22.7 + 1.3 1.69 1.74 -—1.71 2.9241 J— 2.223 
Maryland. . . 5.0 —16.4 268 .96 Toe — 2.08 4.3264 |+ 34.112 

BES yey nee 17.5 = 3.9 15.21 4.17 + .72 5184 |— 2.808 
Michigan..... 23'.2 + 1.8 3.24 2.19 —1.26 1.5876 |— 2.268 
Minnesota... . PAW f + 1.3 1.69 Site + .27 0729 |+ asi 
Mississippi... . 14.6 = 6.8 46.24 4.02 + .57 3249 |— 3.876 
Missouri..... 21.7 + .3 .09 4.18 + .73 .5329 J+ .219 
Montana..... 58.0 +36.6 | 1,339.56 1.05 —2.40 5.7600 |— 87.840 
Nebraska..... 18.6 — 2.8 7.84 4.98 +1.53 2.3409 |— 4.284 
Nevada...... 48.6 +27.2 739 .84 1.38 —2.07 4.2849 |— 56.304 
New Hamp... 25.0 + 3.6 12.96 1.84 —1.61 2.5921 |— 5.796 
New Jersey... 24.4 + 3.0 9.00 2.85 — .60 .38600 |— 1.800 
New Mexico. . 12.9 — 8.5 72.25 5.50 +2.05 4.2025 |— 17.425 
New York.... 32.1 +10.7 114.49 2.63 — .82 .6724 |— 8.774 
N. Carolina. . 18.7 — 2.7 7.29 1.90 —1.55 2.4025 |+ 4.185 
N. Dakota.... 12.9 — 8.5 72.25 7.01 +3.56 12.6736 |— 30.260 
OHIO vores cts 18.6 — 2.8 7.84 2.99 — .56 3136 |+ 1.568 
Oklahoma,... 19.7 —- 1.7 2.89 4.54 +1.09 1.1881 |— 1.836 
Oregons, is 20.7 aM .49 2.39 —1.06 1.1236 |+ .742 
Pennsylvania.. 15.7 — 5.7 32.49 4.14 + .69 4761 |— 3.933 
Rhode Island. 18.4 — 3.0 9.00 Fs Sait | + .26 .0676 |— 780 
S. Carolina... 30.7 =e 93 86.49 1.24 —2.21 4.8841 |— 20.553 
8S. Dakota.... 14.0 — 7.4 54.76 4.58 +1.13 1.2769 |— 8.362 
Tennessee... . 17.4 — 4.0 16.00 3.24 — .21 0441 }+ 840 
SLOXBS. 0 na 27.6 + 6.2 38.44 3.38 — .07 -0049 |— 484 
LOLS ome oF 26.0 + 4.6 21.16 tar, —1.70 2.8900 |— 7.820 
Vermont..... 21.9 ap a .25 2.07 —1.38 1.9044 }|— .690 
WVATRTDIS tS cn, 8.1 —13.3 176.89 2.65 — .80 .6400 |+ 10.640 
Washington.. . 14.2 = 7.2 51.84 4.33 + .88 .7744 |— 6.336 
West Virginia. 16.1 — 5.3 28.09 2.60 — .85 7225 [+ 4.505 || 
Wisconsin. ... 24.9 + 3.5 12.25 2.92 — .53 .2809 J— 1.855 
Wyoming..... 16.1 — 5.3 28.09 6.24 +2.79 7.7841 j|— 14,787 || 
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The use of the lag to determine maximum correlation finds application 
in the study of business cycles and in the study of business barometers. 
Pearson’s coefficient of correlation is also of practical usefulness in con- 
nection with frequency series. It has been used by the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. of Chicago in connection with studies in the concentration of 
power supply. It was shown that a significant degree of correlation exists 
between the load factor and income per kw. hr., and the conclusion was 
drawn that income per kw. hr. goes down as the load factor improves with 
the lowering of selling prices. Table 28, reproduced from Secrist, shows 
how the calculations were made. 
The standard deviation of the x and y series are, respectively, 9.39 and 
1.95. According to Pearsons’s formula, 
pa Tey) 
N01 O2 
— 444.735 


~ 860.593 
— 0.517 
The probable error is +.0721; therefore the correlation is significant. 


PROBABLE ERROR OF COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION.—The 
probable error of the coefficient of correlation is found by multiplying the 
coefficient of correlation by how. 
n 
tion, to be significant, must be not less than six times the probable error. 
Significance can be attached to the probable error, however, only in case 
of normal distributions, 


According to Bowley, the standard devia- 


Diagrammatic Presentation 


DEFINITION.—Graphic charts are used for a variety of purposes. A. C. 
Haskell outlines the principal functions of charts as follows: 


1. Computation (mechanical) 4. Recording 
Arithmetical and geometrical Filing 
calculations Blue-printing 
Interpolation Photographic reproduction 
Calibration Statistical comparison 
Integration 5 5. Demonstration 
2. Tabulation For instruction 
Statistical comparisons For advertising 
3. Plotting 6. Statistical prediction 
Sketches Weather 
Maps Population 
Stadia surveys Vital statistics, etc. 
Organization plans, location of 7. Notations 
buildings and machinery Field notes 


Statistical comparison occupies a large place in this field. Several im- 
portant varieties of graphic methods used to make statistical comparisons 
have been developed. These are roughly classified as diagrams and graphs. 
Diagrams in turn may be classified into: (a) those used to show frequency 
or magnitude alone, and (b) those used to show frequency or magnitude in 
relation to geographical distribution, Diagrams which fall under (a) are 
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known as pictograms. Graphs are the plotted curves of mathematical equa- 
tions, and are employed where two variable factors are to be expressed one 
of which is said to be the function of the other. 


DIAGRAMS.—For the purpose of showing frequency or magnitude alone, 
lines and bars are preferable to surfaces and volumes because the latter are 
more difficult to interpret by observation. In case of surfaces, dimensions 
vary as the square roots of the areas. In case of solids, dimensions vary as 
the cube roots of the volumes. When bars and lines are used, the amounts 
represented vary as the length of the bars and lines; consequently it is neces- 
sary to interpret but one dimension. The only equipment necessary for 
the construction of charts are a straight edge and a pencil or pen. Avoid 
methods which give false pictures of the facts to be presented. Some methods 
of shading and cross-hatching cause optical illusions. These should be 
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Fie. 12. Optical Illusions Illustrated 
(From A. C. Haskell, ‘‘How to Make and Use Graphic Charts’’) 


avoided. In Fig. 12, taken from Haskell’s “How to Make and Use Graphic 
Charts’’ (p. 55), line a appears to be longer than b, but they are equal. The 
shaded area c looks wider than d but they are of equal width. The white 
area ¢é looks larger than the black area f, but they are equal. 


PAPER TO USE.—In so far as possible, standardize the size of sheet, 
lettering, titles, etc., employed. Sheets of standard letter-head size, 8} by 
11 inches, or multiples thereof, such as 17 by 11, will be found convenient 
for most purposes. Rulings on an 8} by 11 inch sheet usually measure 
74 by 10 inches, leaving margins of $ inch at the top and left, and 4 inch at the 
bottom and right, thus allowing room for lettering, binding, making of notes, 
ete. If copies of the chart are to be made, translucent paper should be used 
to permit the making of blue-prints. Either onion-skin paper, glazed or 
unglazed, or a high grade of light-weight bond paper may be used. The 
latter prints well and stands erasures better than onion-skin paper. To 
keep the sheets clean and smooth, secure them in bound pads. For ruling 
use olive green ink which is easier on the eyes than more brilliant colors. 


Where the chart is made primarily for producing blue-prints, use black 
drawing ink, 
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Table 29. Report of Consumers connected—1915-1914 


Variation 
Month 1915 1914 is 
= Increase Decrease | 
RPA TAUAT YS seeseansitiehchakeh ty da) oad 38 18 20 
Hebruary ic oes sheets ees? 50 43 7 
TAT Clic Sere wa 45 By a 
POT UME soo ert. Sh op cpacecirs Wi 80 5 
VEEL Y 1% (. SURE Rete OAS ree ree 99 93 6 
1 WUE ape aypereee pepeeenene pine pete aa Sif 49 12 
TD il nett en eRe) aN 74 33 41 
PAGS: Foes eck eee 53 24 29 
BeDLeIMmDene foes seiceee teres 75 39 36 
elo her seat 8 ies ae 55 50 5 
IO Vet DORA <l. note cceral aayeeiruie 32 25 7p 
ID SCem D Clie accretions 50 30 20 
mba ctor rs tebe 683 536 171 24 
147 


CONSTRUCTION OF DIAGRAMS. Since one of the first considera- 
tions in chart-making is clearness, carefully key or letter all parts of it so 
that there can be no misunderstanding regarding its meaning. Each sheet 
should be given a carefully worded title showing what the chart or diagram 
represents and any references that may be necessary to indicate authorities, 
etc. The following illustrations of graphic charts are reproduced from an 
article by Stanley C. Tarrant, in Gas Age, Jan. 1, 1917. Although made to 
illustrate gas company statistics, the methods involved are applicable gen- 
erally. The use of the bar diagram to illustrate the statistics of Table 
29 is shown in the three diagrams (Figs. 13, 14, 15). 

Consider carefully the particular form of chart which will best fit the case 
under consideration before adopting any given one. The first of these 
charts (Fig. 13) is spectacular, but does not permit comparison of one year 
with another as readily as the other two charts do. On the other hand, the 
first chart shows the monthly trend better than do the other two, in which 
the monthly amounts are placed in juxtaposition. The third form (Fig. 15) 
has the advantage of making the monthly fluctuations stand out prominently. 
The bar chart is easily understood and can be used to advantage where the 
variety of data to be represented is not too great or too complicated. 

In the following figure (Fig. 16), also taken from Gas Age, are shown three 
forms of growth charts, the block, step, and peak top curve. The last chart 
of this group is simplest in form and is probably the easiest of the three to 
read. 

Diagrams intended to show the relationship between magnitude or fre- 
quency and geographical distribution, are known as cartograms and when 
properly used they are much superior for that purpose to any form of tabu- 
lar presentation, becatise they bring out comparisons and contrasts which 
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tables do not. Like other graphic methods, they are simple aids to the under- 
standing and in no way displace the data upon which they are based. There 
are three general types of statistical maps, viz.: (a) those in which colors 
are employed to indicate frequency; (b) those in which frequency is illus- 
trated by relative density of cross-hatch; and (c) those in which frequency 
or density is indicated by means of dots. Of these three kinds of maps, 
those requiring coloring are for most purposes the least satisfactory, both 
on account of the expense involved and on account of the difficulty of making 
changes in coloring represent facts. Unrelated colors should not be used 
except where there exists no relationship in point of fact between the vari- 
ous classes of data to be represented. Usually colors should be confined to 
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Fie. 13. Horizontal Bar Method (Based on Table 29) 
(From A. C. Haskell, “How to Make and Use Graphic Charts’’) 


varying densities of the same color. If the number of shades is too great 
to be represented satisfactorily in this way, two colors, such for example 
as red and blue, may be used, the deepest tints of each being used at the 
extremes of the series and each being shaded down to an almost white color 
where the two join. 

An illustration of cross-hatching is shown in the map (Fig. 17, p. 759), 
reproduced from the ‘“‘Abstract of the Thirteenth Census of the United 
States.’’ Maps of this type are valuable in studies of population density, 
land values, etc. In maps of this type shades range from white to black. 
Extremes in the range of statistical data should be represented by extremes 
in shades. The more typical conditions should be represented by medium 
shades. The number of groups of data determines the number of shades 
to be employed: ‘Groups to be represented should be of uniform width. 
This principle is not consistently followed in the accompanying map. The 
width of the groups determines the number of shades to be used. Choice 
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of shades is of less importance than having each shade represent equal width 
of groups. When the facts to be presented by means of different shades of 
cross-hatch are unrelated, the shades need not be related. 

It is extremely important to remember that the use of both color and 
cross-hatch diagrams is limited to data of the discrete type, because distri- 
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Fic. 14. Paired Horizontal Bars (Based on Table 29) 
(From A. C. Haskell, ‘‘How to Make and Use Graphic Charts’’) 


bution within areas represented by a given shade appears to be perfectly 
even, while abrupt changes appear at the boundary lines. Where it is neces- 
sary or desirable to show gradual change from less to greater density, these 
methods are useless. In speaking of population per square mile by states, 
it is considered that there should properly be sudden breaks at boundary 
lines. When it is necessary to show distribution within districts and with- 
out reference to arbitrary boundary lines, the dot map should be used. 
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There are three classes of dot maps: (a) those in which the dots range in 
size according to the range in amount or density to be represented; (b) those 
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Fic. 15. Vertical Bars Arranged in Pairs (Based on Table 29) 
(From A. C. Haskell, “‘How to Make and Use Graphic Charts”) 


in which the dots are of equal size but are shaded to indicate different values; 
and (c) those in which the dots are small and of equal size and shade, and 
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Fic. 16. Forms of Growth Charts 
(From A. C. Haskell, ““How to Make and Use Graphic Charts’’) 


in which varying values are represented by varying density of dots. TIllus- 
trations of these three types of dot maps are shown in Figs. 18, 19, 20. 
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Fic. 18. Relative Distribution in U. 8. of Cattle Other than Dairy Cows 


(From Country Gentleman) 


™. i 
© 200,000 cattle. “er 
@ 150,000 to 200,000 cattle. 
® 100,000 to 150,000 cattle. 
@ 50,000 to 100,000 cattle. 

© Less than 50,000 cattle, 


The hesvy lines (em) show geographic divisions, 


Fic. 19. All Cattle on Farms in U. 8., by States, Apr. 15, 1910 


(Abstract of the Thirteenth Census of U. S., 1910) 
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The first type of map (Fig. 18) must be used with caution. It does not 
show absolute frequency and geographical distribution is shown only roughly. | 
It is apt to be misleading because surfaces are used as bases of comparisons. 

In case of the second type (Fig. 19) comparison between districts is more | 
easily made because it is the number of dots instead of the size which serves — 
as the basis of ‘comparison. For most purposes cross-hatching is equally 
goodas, if not preferable to, this method. 


o x is known as the 
ordinate scale 


o y is known as the 
abscissa scale 


Fie. 21. Graphic Illustration of Equations 


The third method of showing density and distribution possesses certain 
distinct advantages, especially where relative instead of absolute density 
is to be shown. Absolute frequency can be indicated only within rather 
broad limits, and usually it is not best to attempt to show it. It should be 
used where data of the continuous rather than the discrete type are to be 
shown. Boundary lines are ignored and political subdivisions are employed 
to enable the reader of the map to determine relative locations. 
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Graphic Presentation 


DEFINITION.—Graphic “presentation consists in the use of curves to 
show the relationship between two or more variable quantities. As much 
statistical data is either historical or frequency in character, so graphs may 
be used to show the occurrence of a series of events or a tendency during 
time, or it may be used to show the facts with regard to a variable condition 
as at a given point in time. 


CONSTRUCTION OF GRAPHS.—Graphs are based upon mathematical 
principles and every curve has its corresponding equation in which « may 
be said to represent one variable and y the other. Three simple equations 
and their corresponding graphs are shown in : 

Fig. 21. Population 

For ordinary graphic work a knowledge of 100,000,000 
mathematics is not necessary. In case of fre- 0,000,000 
quency series it is customary to plot the units ar 
or quantities along the horizontal axis known 60,000,000 
as the abscissa, and the frequencies along the 
vertical axis, known as the ordinate. Tosecure 40,000,000 
the curve, extend lines at right angles from 20,000,000 
ordinate and abscissa until they meet, as shown pene, 
by dotted lines in the first graph above. The 0 
meeting point of corresponding lines thus ex- 3 
tended from ordinate to abscissa determines the 
curve. In case of continuous series the curve 
is propetly smoothed to indicate the form it (1) 
would take if the number of measurements were 
indefinitely increased. In case of discrete series it is better to connect the 
points of intersection of lines extended from ordinate and abscissa by 
straight lines, because the only purpose of the connecting line is to guide the 
eye of the reader. The essentials of graphic presentation have been embodied 
in a report by the committee on graphic presentation of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. This is reproduced below. 


Year Tons 

1900, 270,588 |. | 

1914. 555,031 Sa ‘a a0 
(2) 


1. The general arrangement of a diagram should proceed from left to 
right. 

2. Where possible, represent quantities by linear magnitudes, as areas 
or volumes are more likely to be misinterpreted. 

3. For a curve, the vertical scale, whenever practicable, should be so 
selected that the zero line will appear on the diagram. 

4. If the zero line of the vertical scale will not normally appear on the 
curve diagram, the zero line should be shown by the use of a horizontal 
break in the diagram. 
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} 
5. The zero lines of the scales for a curve should be sharply distinguished | 
from the other co-ordinate lines. 


; 
Sales PerCent 
peel aS ok 
800 oon 3 | 
700 [re hcay 7 98 } 
cages RIE} 3 
500 


Ble ght 
0 0 
123456789 10N 2: o Mitre, 4os ey 
Months Hours 


(3) ‘ - & 


6. For curves having a scale representing percentages, it is usually de- 


sirable to emphasize in some distinctive way the 100 per cent line or other 
line used as a basis of comparison. 


Population 
100,000,000 


(5a) (Sb) Ge) 


7. When the scale of a diagram refers to dates, and the period represented 
is not a complete unit, it is better not to emphasize the first and last ordinates 
since such a diagram does not represent the beginning or end of time. 


neers 
Per Cent Hs 
‘Utilized 


85883585882 *coegeReeees 
i Year Per Cent of Income, 
(6b) : (6c) 


8. When curves are drawn on logarithmic co-ordinates, the limiting lines 
of the diagram should each be at some power of ten on the logarithmic scales. 
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9. It is advisable not to show any more co-ordinate lines than necessary 
to guide the eye in reading the diagram. 


Population 
100,000,000 py 


Population 
100,000,000 


1,000,000, 


G2 BP SR3= BPR BS RBRBBB 
4 Veleear it 2 Year sf 
(7) (8) 
Population ' 
100,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
40,000,000 
20,000,000 
"SR SE RR EP 
Year 
(9a) 
Population 
100,000,000 


10. The curve lines of a diagram should be sharply distinguished from 
the ruling. 


we 


11. In curves representing a series of observations, it is advisable, when- 
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ever possible, to indicate clearly on the diagram all the points representing 
the separate observations. 


Analysis 
Ash 


Population 


100,000,000 
60,000,000 
eae id 4G) 
omer Tae 
ee ae 
SSeReRgS 
EEE 
(11a) (11b) (11c) 
12. The horizontal scale for curves should usually read from left to right, 
and the vertical scale from the bottom to top. 
, Population. 
“100,000,000 
80,000,000 
60,000,000 
40,000,000 
20,000,600 


0 
ZSSESE $= 
Year os: 


(12) 


13. Figures for the scales of a diagram should be placed at the left and at 
the bottom, or along the respective axes. 


Population 


100,000,000 


(13a) (13b) (13c) 


14. It is often desirable to include in the diagram the numerical data or 
formule represented. 
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15. If numerical data are not included in the diagram it is desirable to 
give the data in tabular form accompanying the diagram. 

16. All lettering and all figures on a diagram should be placed so as to 
be easily read from the base as the bottom or from the right-hand edge of 
the diagram as the bottom. 


t : 
wn ond-nwoa- a3i2 


483 NESS SRaScSals 


C) 
(123456789 00N 12 
Month 


(14b) (14) 


17. The title of a diagram should be made as clear and complete as pos- 
sible. Subtitles or descriptions should be added if necessary to insure clear- ° 
ness. 


Population Population 


1880 | 
1890 | 62,622,250 


PLOTTING FREQUENCY SERIES.—In plotting frequency distri- 
butions, plot the measurements of the groups into which the series is 
divided. On the ordinate scale plot the frequencies which appear in the vari- 
ous groups. Ordinarily the points on abscissa and ordinate should be sep- 
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wnou-Nogag-~<a(e 
Population 4F3N8S9 SR EZESaIS 
. 100,000,000 2 
80,000,000 
‘0,000,000 
40,000,000 
20,000,000 
0 . 
ese 
Year 1234567869100 Iz) 
Month 
(16) : Aluminum Castings Output of Plant 


No. 2, by Months, 1915. Output is 
given in short tons. Sales of scrap 
aluminum are not included. 


(17) 


t2345676 9 10H 12123456789 101 i2 
AM. P.M. 


Data of NEY. Edison Co, 


Fig. 22. Number of Telephone Messages Each Hour for One Day in a Business 
District in New York City as Compared with a Residence District 


Solid line, the ‘‘ Broad” exchange—a typical business exchange. 
Dotted line, the ‘‘ Riverside’’ exchange—a typical residence exchange. 

Note the great number of business calls after mail has been opened in the morning and 
after return from lunch. In the residence district there is much morning shopping by 
telephone. 

(From W. C, Brinton, ‘Graphic Methods for Presenting Facts’’) 
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Table 30. Frequency Table Showing 
Results of Throwing Three Dice 


No. of Spots No. of Times 


(Size of Item) Occurring 
(Frequency) 
i a f 
4 1 
5 4 
6 11 
7 10 
8 24 
jg 22 
10 22, 
PL 32 
12 ib7¢ 
13 23 
14 9 
15 7 
16 7 
17 4 
18 3 
n =196 


_ Frequenc 
(No. of Throws) 
no 
oO 


_ 
Oo 


Size of Items 
(No. of Spots Thrown) 


Fic. 23. Frequency Line Diagram (Based on Table 30) 
(From W. I. King, ‘‘The Elements of Statistical Method’’) 
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arated by the same distance. Use judgment in determining the range of 
both measurements, that is, from ordinate and abscissa, in order to throw 
the graph into proper relief. If the ordinate scale is too short, the curve 
will be flattened too much. That part of the curve which shows the greatest 
rate of increase should be well inclined to the vertical, but all fluctuations 
must be clearly indicated. If co-ordinated paper is used, the scale points 
should correspond to the ruling. If paper is divided into tenths, the scale 
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Data of Amy Hewes, in Publications Am. Statistical Assn. 
Fia. 24. Age at Marriage of 439 Married Graduates of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, who graduated from 1890 to 1909 


The vertical scale shows the percentage of the whole 439 who married at each age given 
on the horizontal scale. The total of all percentage figures at the upper margin of the chart 
is 100%. If a greater number of persons were included in a frequency curve of this sort, 
the curve would be less irregular and the mode would show more distinctly. 


(From W. C, Brinton, “Graphic Methods for Presenting Facts’’) 


points should correspond to that base whenever the scale consistent with 
the proper graphic presentation of the data can be so adjusted. See that 
the frequency groups to be represented are uniform in size. Frequency dis- 
tributions are either discrete or continuous. In ease of discrete series, units 
on the abcissa should be regarded as points, not spaces. For that reason 
lines connecting the ordinates — points of intersection of lines extended from 
ordinate and abscissa—should be straight, their function being to guide 
the eye. The graph (Fig. 22, p. 768) shows a frequency distribution for 
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the number of telephone messages each hour for one day in a business dis- 
trict in New York City as compared with a residential district.2 Prefer- 
ably the data should accompany the graph in tabular form. Note that the 
lines connecting ordinates are straight. 

In case of frequency distributions describing continuous series, it is proper 
to curve the line connecting ordinates so that it approximates the line which 


Brew eonoanmnm-a---oar 
CHHVAODNATMHOKHHN  ~ 
ee CHHADAROTHANL ON 


fe} 
OVER— 20 £2 24 26 28 30 32 34°36 38 40 42 44 
AGE 


Data of Amy Hewes, in Publications Am. Statistical Assn, 


Fic. 25. Percentage of 439 Married Graduates of Mount Holyoke College 
(Women), graduating 1890 to 1909, who married at ages greater than any spe- 
cific age selected from the horizontal scale of the chart. 


This is a cumulative frequency curve plotted from exactly the same data as Fig. 24. 
The word “‘over”’ with the arrow at the lower left-hand corner of the chart shows that the ~ 
chart does not indicate the percentage who marry of any age but the number who marry 
later than any specific age read from the horizontal scale. 


(From W. C. Brinton, “Graphic Methods for Presenting Facts’’) 


would result were an indefinite number of measurements taken. The curve 
should be free from sharp angles. At each point the relative size of adjoining 
frequencies and the nature of the entire distribution must determine the 
contour. The above (Table 30) and graph (Fig. 23) are from King’s 
“Elements of Statistical Method” (pp. 103, 104). The table shows the 
results of 196 throws of 3 dice. The graph shows the actual results, also a 
smooth curve which is an approximation to what could be expected if the 


8 Reproduced from Brinton’s Graphic Methods for Presenting Facts, p. 108. 
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number of throws were increased indefinitely. Although this series is not 
strictly continuous it illustrates the point under consideration. 

Frequently it is desirable to plot frequency distributions in form of cumu- 
lative graphs, or ogives. The above figures (Figs. 24, 25), reproduced from 
Brinton’s ‘‘Graphic Methods for Presenting Facts”? (pp. 166 and 167), show 
the same data plotted as frequency and as cumulative graphs. 
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Fic. 26. The Rage of Flaxseed and Linseed Oil 


PLOTTING HISTORICAL SERIES.—The principles to be followed are 
much the same as in case of frequency series. Time is a constant element. 
Short- and long-time tendencies must be brought out. The changes may be 
shown either as absolute or ratio differences (see pp. 745, 746). If absolute 
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Fig. 27. Typical Chart of Production, Shipments, and Orders, over a Period 
of 15 Months 
(From article by P. M. Marshall in Management Engineering, October, 1922) 


differences are to be shown, study the extreme range of variations, then 
adopt a unit of measurement which will give the proper emphasis to fluc- 
tuations. The size of the paper used, the nature of the graph, its use, and 
so on, must be considered. Plot the variable factor on the ordinate and 
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time on the abscissa. Divide the scales into equal parts and see that the 
scale corresponds to the ruling of the paper used. If two or more curves 
are to be shown on the same sheet, it may be necessary to use different scales 
for them, as in the illustrations on pp. 745, 746. However, the use of 
more than one scale should be avoided, if possible. Another plan is to indi- 
cate the break by a wavy line drawn between the two curves parallel to the 
base. Above are two illustrations of historical graphs (Figs. 26, 27). 
The first (Fig. 26) shows the imports of flaxseed and linseed oil. The sec- 
ond (Fig. 27) shows a typical chart of production, shipments and orders, 
over a period of 15 months. 


RATIO CHARTS.—Ratio charts and logarithmic charts are based on the 
same principle, viz., that increases and decreases are represented as per- 
centages or ratios, not as absolute quantities. A knowledge of logarithms is 


Population in Millions 


Fic. 28. Ratio Plotting 
Uniformity is here evident to the eye, being represented by a straight line. 


not necessary in the use of ratio or logarithmic charts. The fundamental 
principle of ratio charts is that equal vertical intervals on the charts repre- 
sent equal ratios of increase, instead of equal amounts of increase. Ordinary 
plotting paper can be transformed into ratio plotting paper by labeling the 
existing lines and interpolating new lines. To do this, label the existing 
equidistant horizontal lines with numbers increasing in a given ratio, as 
shown in Fig. 28, reproduced from Professor Irving Fisher’s ‘‘The ‘ Ratio’ 
Chart.” 

Each interval of vertical space on this chart represents an increase of 
10% over the next lower one. The same data shown on a difference chart, 
i.e., one in which equal spaces represent equal absolute amounts, are shown 
in Fig. 29. In the ratio chart uniformity in the percentage rate of growth 
is represented by a straight line, whereas in the ordinary difference chart 
uniformity in the rate of growth is represented by an exponential curve, 
which it is impossible to interpret accurately on a percentage basis, The 
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rising curve is apt to be interpreted as representing an increasing ratio. The 
difference between the ratio chart and the difference chart is merely one of 
spacing. In the ratio chart vertical spaces representing equal absolute amounts 
are unequally spaced, while in the difference chart they are equally spaced. 

The actual growth of population in the United States from 1790 to 1910 
is shown in Figs. 29, 30. The first chart (Fig. 29) is the ordinary or difference 
chart; the second one (Fig. 30) is the ratio chart. The rising curve on the 
difference chart does not represent an increasing rate of growth, but might 
be interpreted as such. The ratio chart shows a nearly uniform rate of 
growth from 1790 to 1860, and a slightly decreasing rate of growth since 
1860. 

Ratio chart curves are more easily compared than are difference chart 
curves. This is shown in the three charts (Figs. 31, 32, 33), which are repro- 
duced from Fisher’s ‘‘The ‘Ratio’ Chart.’’ Fig. 31 shows a comparison of 
index numbers by the difference method. Apparently ‘‘all commodities” 
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Fig. 29. Actual Population in U. 8.—Difference Method 
Showing the impossibility of correctly comparing rates of increase at different periods 
(From I. Fisher, ‘‘The Ratio Chart for Plotting Statistics’’) 


fluctuated more than “‘breadstuffs.’’ In reality ‘“‘breadstuffs’’ fluctuated 
more, as is shown by the second, or ratio, chart (Fig. 32). Fig. 33 brings 
out the comparison by bringing the curves close together, a procedure legiti- 
mate when the ratio method is used but not when the difference method is 
used. Business men are sometimes greatly surprised when they change 
difference charts into ratio charts. a 


The following summary is adapted from Professor Fisher’s ‘‘The ‘Ratio’ 
Chart’’ (p. 23): 

In ratio charts a straight line represents a constant percentage rate of 
increase or decrease. A curve indicates a changing rate of increase or de- 
crease. Two parallel curves represent the same ratios of increase or de- 
crease. Curves not parallel represent differing ratios of increase or decrease. 
When numbers to be plotted are halved or changed in any other ratio, the 
direction of the resulting curve will not be changed. The curve will simply 
be raised or lowered. There being no base line, no waste results on its ac- 
count, and the diagrams can be cut off close, both above and below the 
curve. The necessity of reducing original data to index numbers is avoided. 
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Fia. 30. Actual Population of U. S.—Ratio Method 
Showing clearly the slight deviations, since 1860, from a uniform rate of growth, 
(From I. Fisher, ‘The Ratio Chart for Plotting Statistics’’) 
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Fic. 32. Index Numbers Compared—Ratio Method 
Actually, “‘breadstuffs” fluctuated more than ‘“‘all commodities.” 
(From I, Fisher, “The Ratio Chart for Plotting Statistics’’) 
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Internal Financial Statistics 


COMPARATIVE RECORDS.—Comparative records may be kept for 
nearly every form of activity. The trend of sales and profits by depart- 
ments and for the entire enterprise, activity of salesmen, inventories carried, 
and other phases of business enterprise, may be compared by means of sta- 
tistical tables and graphs. Percentage as well as absolute quantities are 
useful, because they show relative increases and decreases. 


OPERATING AND FINANCIAL STATISTICS.—Certain financial sta- 
tistics should be planned and developed to support and explain the income 
statement and the balance sheet. Likewise account classifications should 
be in co-ordination with these statements. In this way the accounts and 
statistics are co-ordinated. Statistics intended for use of executives should 
measure relationships, and so should represent analyses of data supplied 
by the accounts. Operating statistics are those developed, in part at least, 
to support and explain the income statement. They should show on their 
face all important analyses. Financial statistics are those developed, in 
part at least, to support and explain the balance sheet. 

Operating and financial statistics are usually presented in either report 
or progressive form. By the report form is meant that used to afford com- 
parisons with previous periods. By the progressive form is meant an open, 
running file, in which the current periods figures are entered as available, 
thus permitting study of broken trends. This method is applicable to most 
forms of statistics from balance sheet down and has distinct advantages. In 
the following illustrative plan (Table 31) the first columns show progress 
by weeks and the last columns show accumulations to date. The plan is 
applicable to sales, expenses, earnings, etc. 


Table 31. Sales—Department M 


By WereEkKs YEAR TO DATE 
Weeks 
Weight Amount Weight Amount 
1922 | 1923 | 1922 | 1923 | 1922 | 1923 | 1922 | 1923 
DAM 4 heraie ceakepes 
Janel ees ete 
BGG riae ars cee 


Study of operating and financial statistics should be made from the point 
of view of the balance sheet and income statement, because these show the 
major trends and relationships, and statistical analysis is applied to bring to 
light facts not discernible in these general statements although forming parts 
of the general information reflected in them. Thus if the final results indi- 
cated by the income statement are unfavorable, statistical analysis of the 
items found in it will bring to light the source of loss. 


SALES STATISTICS.—Those most commonly kept are for daily, weekly, 
and monthly sales by departments and by salesmen. Prepare columns to 
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show increases and decreases by both quantities and percentages. Cumula- 
tive figures to date may be shown, and averages may be reduced to per- 
centages. The combinations desirable must be determined by the nature 
of the business and the information needed. Following are simple forms 
of statistical records.? 


Table 32. Monthly Record of Sales by Departments 


Months Dept. 1 Dept. 2 Dept. 3 Dept. 4 Dept 5 Total 
PAUATY chs ee. « $1,327.76 |$2,976.47 |$4,567.34 |$3,091.23 |$5,684.92 
February....... 1,094.25 | 3,462.45 | 4,809.67 | 2,890.67 | 5,892.43 
SMES 20) RS oe ee 1,213.06 | 3,126.87 | 5,003.29 | 2,901.56 | 6,045.42 
PASTA esta ss vscte sus 1,164.36 | 3,879.65 | 4,782.54 | 2,875.69 | 5,587.67 
Pa yeai i nik ie teilee 1,086.79 | 2,580.56 | 4,347.83 | 2,784.35 | 5,469.57 
UNC Se ee look 987.57 | 2,784.66 | 4,476.21 | 2,783.52 | 5,472.31 
ditthi/ aoe Ree ee 975.64 | 2,564.43 | 4,357.81 | 2,569.58 | 5,216.49 
PAMIGMIRG! oe ie ecacs « 976.56 | 2,376.65 | 4,235.68 | 2,467.92 | 5,127.65 
September...... 1,234.43 | 3,107.52 | 4,460.34 | 2,984.62 | 5,436.53 
October: ... 05. 1,321.26 | 3,245.63 | 4,532.25 | 3,012.56 | 5,542.32 
November...... 1,109.60 | 2,895.64 | 4,463.38 | 2,982.29 | 5,463.38 
December....... 1,487.87 | 3,256.76 | 4,987.56 | 3,248.90 | 5,873.24 

Motalxc2s... 


Table 33. Comparative Daily Record of Sales by Departments 
Week beginning.......... 


% of 
Dept. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Total | Grand 
Total 
ironed s $1,321.76/$1,210. 34/$1,040.30/$1, 243. 65/$1,121.09/$1,324.65 
1 ee 987.56) 1,324.65) 2,134.67] 1,432.46] 1,253.54| 1,421.78 
IID... ...| 1,276.41) 2,109.72) 1,967.73] 1,563.27| 2,186.76] 1,038.08 
IV......| 2,107.63) 2,371.10] 1,986.78] 2,083.52| 2,376.82] 2,171.19 
roe | 987.64] 1,097.47 897.74) 1,107.27) 985.71) 1,207.24 
VI......| 3,217.78] 3,241.36] 3,269.91) 2,987.21] 3,009.21] 3,218.18 
Total. . 
% of 
Grand 
Total 


® These tables taken from™Edgerton’s Business Mathematics, Ch. I. 
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Table 34. Comparative Monthly Record of Sales 
Salesman’s First Second Third Fourth Total ae a 
Numtker Week Week Week Week men 
: Total 
5 CEE See CTI $350.65 $567 . 87 $436.65 $654.43 
SQuoc OEE oA cee 456.76 765.53 876.65 465.35 
Gd GCG ORO Pe 387 .57 476 .53 587 .76 745 .36 
° ey SOR Spm 341.25 675 .83 436.54 456.76 
Meieeiers ls <felecware 324.43 546 .67 478 .35 765.28 
oie oe aa 678.93 468.59 359.48 468.75 
etetstelcne\atetnce eee 426.47 578.64 658 .47 536 . 28 
SOS CIC 276.34 (527.35 621.34 438 . 27 
eierebeois lates o sievase® 576, 27 364.14 713.26 465.27 
=i ee eee 264.64 475.37 718.88 635.47 
TOCA: <iclaie 


Table 35. Comparative Sales for Corresponding Days of Two Years 


Dept. Sales, Wed. | Sales, Wed. 

No. Dec. 4, 1919 | Dec. 3, 1920 
Daaieisiaeiss's pret $1,052.37 $1,781.65 
menaiatetenncctonan oiaEsy 1,342.54 1,254.46 
SSE SEBS or, 1,254.32 1,324.56 
Bate ce te ee 1,576757 1,456.53 
ee anein 5 ody ost 2,564.34 2,657 .62 
Leena sige era wae 465.76 612-35 
Pete ae p sccista nae 1,467 .43 1,547 .25 
mrevor erates eis) Pe 1,564.37 1,652.48 
Re itede ss 5 vianarcit 1231.12 1,235.65 
tae ihe, sacs aeaee 1,357.48 1,469.51 


Increase 


Decrease 


% of % of 
Increase | Decrease 
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| 
Table 36. Monthly Sales of a Number of Clerks 
Clerk’s Number Sales Per Cent of Average ! 
151 NA $1,256.43 } 
BO Lwic eke PO ee 1,356.87 | 
BOL: f. Tae ne ee 1,124.34 
BOs hae ee ee elas 1,067 .27 
Sti Bree Ieee Sere PN 987.56 
DOOI> dstewras- gee = are 1,246.47 
BOGS. Ate Soares Oe 1,456.32 
SOT, oe eo see 1,245.36 
DOS ato ee eens 1,034.75 
BOO Soe etee cysien 975.86 
SOOn shen ete 1,326.52 
SOL Sem e ae 1,137 263: 
SOD thedieattrarevoreset 1,364.37 
Notalencss eee 
AV CTACEs swiss cst: 
Table 37. Sales and Returned Goods by Departments 
Year ending...:....... 
Returned % of Sales 
Dept. Sales Cidode Net Sales Raturned 
uate cA Uale fay $ 25,431.76 $ 768.63 
Pal oct ea HEITOR ROT 48,976.53 876.52 
SIMs ere eters Steteta a 76,432.56 1,097.57 
AEMe Rar tase noeysaee se F 98, 742 .27 1,210.78 
Dene neretoseaekre ce ae 67,834.62 895.68 
(Chara rae Ren Peron Cae 110,532.65 873.45 
RING GE rhe desea 
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Table 38. Individual Daily Sales Sheet 


Section 13, Dry Goods Date, May 11, 19— 
Clerk’s Gross Returned Net Average 
Number- Sales Goods Sales Checks Net Sales 

Per Check 

ee ce chictare ents $312.67 121 

ID Pees Sealers ee ag 413.36 $ 6.75 136 

[AB Te ae eee eae 215.23 97 

PL eee eee eae 318.56 _ 1.23 118 

Wee iascyts atts ge eae 456.78 124 

TAACE aren Spee iaes 235.67 8.79 79 

Or op eae 102.46 1.78 81 

ZO Se de sin wcrevare 189.67 2.34 104 

129 213.53 38.21 115 

Oe ae aes preter 346.76 9.56 121 
AROS ore | 


Table 39. Comparison of Sales by Corresponding Months 
Salesman, John Doe 


Sales Sales % of % of 
Ponthe Last Year | This Year porciee Increase apparease Decrease 
PADMALY eres iw vce $356.76 $430.12 $73.36 20 6 
February ....... 456. 87 515.60 
INE AN CH fas ns seco see 345.65 356.45 
PAUL se te tote nie 450.10 390.50 
NESE spice cette: 287.65 324,36 
ROR re fete Stew os 231.90 245.87 
Salyat kee 450.65 467.54 
AMIGUSOe.. eniceihst 346.75 356.52 
September...... 436.47 420.75 
October......... 567 .35 580.67 
November...... 478.56 487 .64 


December....... 564.32 545.53 


: | 
| 
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Table 40. Salesman’s Cumulative Record of Sales by Departments 
Salesman, H. Williams | 


Total 2 . Total 3 . Total4 
Dept. January February Monies March Seibes April Months 
eee $ 546.56 |$ 348.76 $- 435.65 $ 350.46 ; 
DAS Sey eae 768.56 756.46 675.87 4 763.54 
Che cl CaaS 876.45 983,24 875.45 865.73 
OPN ites 3 sie ia 1,134.76 1,234.58 1,346.43 1,265.87 
eas ohs! ches 1,056 . 87 1,121.09 1,234.57 1,364.24 
Total 
Average ¢ 


External Financial Statistics 


GENERAL STATEMENT.—A great amount of financial statistical 
material is now collected by various governmental and private agencies. 
Proper attention to this material will often aid business men to determine what 
policy to adopt relative to future operations.’ 

BAROMETRICS.—Barometrics makes use of statistics to forecast busi- 
ness conditions, tendencies in the prices of commodities, stocks and bonds, 
and so on. Well-known agencies such as Babson’s and Brookmire’s provide 
a regular service to which thousands of business men’ subscribe. Several 
journals have statistical departments given over wholly or in part to baro- 
metrics. Among these are the ‘‘Annalist’’ (published by the New York Times) 
and ‘‘Conditions and Prospects in Business and Industry,’”’ by Lewis H. 
Haney, in Management and Administration (published monthly by the Ronald 
Press Co.). The accompanying chart and explanation (Fig. 34) are repro- 
duced from September, 1923, number of Management and Administration. It 
shows the manner in which this type of barometer operates. 

THE BUSINESS CYCLE.—Barometrics attempts to forecast the business 
eycle, which is the more or less regular recurrence of periods of prosperity 
and depression. There are a number of monthly indices of industrial and 
commercial activity which reflect business conditions. Certain of these 
serve as forecasters because they act in advance of those movements which, 
taken together, constitute prosperity. Reliance should never be placed on 
any one series of statistics as an index of conditions, and special care should 
be taken a:ways to discount the effects of abnormal circumstances, such as 
a war. In the autumn of 1919 statistics of pig-iron ~production were use- 
less because of labor difficulties. In 1920 the disorganization of the railroad 
system made railway statistics unreliable guides to conditions. It is better 
to use an average, giving due weight to the various factors. The Harvard 
Committee on Economic Research has classified the principal business indices 
in accordance with the promptness with which they respond to changed 
conditions. Three series resulted: 

1. Those reflecting speculation. 
2. Those reflecting business activity. 
3. Those reflecting banking conditions. 
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Fie. 34. 
Areas in which curves lie indicate that business is 


and is the ratio between Bradstreet’s index of whole 


as the normal year. 
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Business failure bars 


gs times tons per car), based on 1912 
Six-commodity price index based on N. Y. U. Bureau special investi- 


Interest rate curve has been corrected for seasonal 


pectively. Curve P/V shows the trend of commodity demand 
m January, 1923, on. 


prices and physical volume of trade (carloadin: 


good, normal, or poor, res 
A rise in the curve indicates increasing demand, and vice versa. 


sale 
Federal reserve ratio of cash reserves to note and deposit liabilities is inverted to harmonize its 


indications with the rest of the curves, and is corrected for seasonal variation on revised basis fro 


are based on Dun’s reports, and “normal” equals the trend for 40 years. 
(Taken from article by Lewis H. Haney, in Management and Administration, September, 1923) 


August, 1923, data shown is probable trend. 


variation, and index number 100 equals 5%. 


gation. 
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FINANCE 


Forms of Business Organization 


DEFINITION.—As used in this section the term finance covers the ob- 
taining and handling of funds by business enterprises and the various details 
of handling money and credit. To carry on business it is necessary to raise 
capital both for plant and working purposes; to determine profit and loss 
and its resulting effect on capital; and to determine policies regarding divi- 
dends, reserves, and upkeep. 


RELATION OF FINANCE TO ACCOUNTING.—Proper financing is 
dependent upon correct accounting for the information needed for determin- 
ing policies. Among topics which relate to both accounting and finance are 
depreciation, treatment of reserves, good-will, valuation, handling of sink- 
ing funds and redemption of various obligations. Accountants are fre- 
quently asked to give advice regarding methods of borrowing, investing, 
surplus distribution, etc. Accounting records past transactions, whereas 
finance deals with the obtaining of certain results, such as raising funds, 
issuing securities, and use of proceeds thus obtained. 


TYPES OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATION.—The three fundamental 
types of business organization are: (1) sole proprietorship, in which an 
individual owns and manages his own business; (2) partnership, in which 
there are two or more owners working together under an agreement; (3) 
corporation, in which several or many individuals associate themselves 
under a more or less formal organization specifically sanctioned by general 
state laws or by special legislation. The corporation is the product of mod- 
ern industrial conditions. Whereas sole proprietorships and partnerships 
are largely personal in nature, the corporation is more formal and contains 
much in its method of control that is impersonal. 

Under any form of organization there are three elements to be distributed, 
viz., risk, income, and management. Under sole proprietorship and part- 
nerships the owners assume the risk, take the income, and do the managing. 
Under the corporate form the situation is different. Creditors and share- 
holders assume the risk and divide the income according to some more or 
less complicated form, but the management is delegated to officers and 
or Thus the ownership and management of capital is in different 

ands. 

Sole proprietorships are the simplest forms of business organization. 
Illustrations are found in firms, shops, the professions, ete. Ownership and 
management are in one man. There are some large businesses still in 
form of sole proprietorships, having started as small concerns. Informality 
and freedom from legal restrictions are advantages found in sole proprietor- 
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ship. Disadvantages are: limited supply of capital, actual or potential; lack 
of experienced executive ability; and personal liability of the proprietor. 

Partnerships, fundamentally, are like sole proprietorships. The chief 
difference is that risk, income, and management are distributed among 
several persons instead of being centered in one. The partnership agreement 
is the contraet to which the partners are parties. The number of possible 
partners is unlimited. A sleeping partner is one not known publicly to be 
a partner. A limited partner is one whose liability is limited to the amount 
of his investment. Special forms of partnerships are found in syndicates 
and joint ventures. 

Professional activities are usually carried on as partnerships. In certain 
_ other activities where the unlimited liability feature of partnerships is 
desirable, the partnership form of organization is retained. Examples are 
brokers and underwriters. 

The chief defects of partnership organization are unlimited liability and 
limited command on capital. 

In partnership the personal element is a consideration of great importance 
and perhaps increases with the increase in number of partners. Each part- 
ner’s fortune is dependent upon the behavior of all the othér partners. 

In case of corporations capital is supplied by the stockholders and man- 
agement by officers and directors whom the stockholders elect. The stock- 
holders thus exercise control indirectly. Their liability is limited to the 
amount of capital they contribute. Division of capital into shares makes 
wide distribution of ownership easy. The corporation is a distinct legal 
entity capable of suing and being sued, making contracts, etc., all operations 
being carried on by the officers in the name of the corporation. 

Limited partnerships are formed under special laws to enable one or 
more silent partners to be members of a firm. Silent partners have no 
part in management but share in profits. Partners with limited liability 
are known also as special partners, to distinguish them from ‘the general 
partners who have unlimited liability. W.H.Lough says:! 


To secure this restricted liability it is necessary to comply closely with the statutory 
provisions. The procedure necessary to form a limited partnership is almost as formal 
as the incorporation of a stock company, and failure to observe the required formalities 
may result in,making the special partners liable as general partners. Sometimes it is 
attempted to secure the benefits of this limited liability without complying with the law. 
In such case, the individual who invests his money keeps the matter secret and is known 
as a dormant or “‘sleeping’”’ partner. If the arrangement is discovered, he would be liable 
in exactly the same way 4nd to the same extent as an active partner. 


A joint-stock company is a partnership having transferable shares to 
represent its capital. In New York, joint-stock companies must conform 
to the state law regulating their organization. In other states they are 
formed by ordinary agreement. Owing to the unlimited liability feature of 
joint-stock companies and to the fact that those of thé voluntary type can- 
not hold real estate, little recourse is had to this form of organization out- 
side of New York. In New York individual members cannot be sued until 
it is proved that the claim cannot be collected from the company; also, 
joint-stock companies sue or are sued in the name of the president or treas- 
urer. Outside New York these companies bring suit in the name of all 
their members, and only those members served with process can be held. 
In Great Britain the joint-stock company is practically the equivalent of 
the American corporation. 


1 Business Finance, p. 19. 
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Trusts are sometimes formed to carry out business undertakings. One 
plan is to organize a board of trustees who take over stock of constituent 
companies and thus form a unified control. The owners of the stock receive 
therefor receipts known as trust certificates. This form of organization has 
been declared illegal as restricting competition. 

Holding companies have superseded the trusts, but are often wrongly 
called trusts. 

In Massachusetts ‘‘voluntary associations” are a type of trust originally 
organized to deal in real estate because the state law did not authorize 
corporations to do this. Recently these have become active in other forms 
of business. Lough gives the important features of these as follows: 


1. A deed or declaration of trust, drawn up to define the rights and 
powers of the trustees and the shareholders. 

2. Two or more trustees who are authorized to take over and manage 
the capital, business, or property supplied by the shareholders. 

8. Shareholders who receive transferable certificates representing their 
respective interests in the profits and in the property on dissolu- 
tion. 

4. Provisions for division of profits, appointment of trustees to fill 
vacancies, and for dissolution at termination of the trust. 


The advantages of such voluntary associations are thus summarized by 
the Massachusetts Commissioner of Corporations: 


1. The experience of 25 years shows that they furnish a convenient, 
safe, and unobjectionable form of co-operation, ownership, and man- 
agement. 

2. Their form of management is more flexible, more economical, and 
more convenient than that of a corporation. ‘Trustees can do business 
with more ease and rapidity than a board of directors. 

3. In particular they afford a convenient form for combining capital 
for the development and improvement of real estate as the form of 
organization insures a continuity of management and control that 
specially appeals to investors in real estate, and which cannot be secured 
by a corporation on account of the change of officers each year. Trus- 
tees are not changed as frequently as are directors of a corporation. 

° 


Capital Financing 


COMMON STOCK.—The problem of securing funds for the construc- 
tion of production facilities arises not only at the inception of an enterprise 
but also at intervals during its career. Usually the company makes some 
form of appeal to outside investors. To persuade them to invest it is neces- 
sary to show to their, satisfaction that their principal will be safe and that 


an income therefrom is assured. Stocks and bonds are the securities usually 
offered. 


Stocks represent ownership. 
Bonds represent loans. 


Stocks carry with them the risks of the business. Bonds carry fixed inter- 
est charges and their holders are creditors of the company issuing them. In 
case of liquidation the bondholders have a claim upon the assets superior 
to that of stockholders. Failure to pay interest on bonds, other than income 
bonds, means insolvency. Failure to pay dividends leads to no direct legal 
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consequences. Dividends are a division of profits made only when profits 
exist. Stock represents a proprietary interest, not a liability. It also usually 
represents a proportionate contribution to the corporation’s original capital. 
The values back of stock may or may not include the entire assets: of the 
company. 

TYPES OF CAPITAL STOCK.—There are two principal kinds of stock, 
common and preferred. One kind of common stock stands for the entire 
capital of the business, if there are no preferred stockholders, no bondhold- 
ers, and no noteholders. Another kind of common stock merely represents 
an equity in the assets after other securities having a prior lien are consid- 
ered. The tendency is away from the simple capital structure of the older 
form of corporation with but one class of stock, all common, toward a more 
complicated capital structure. Dewing says that common stocks of the 
first groups are now ; 

. restricted to a few small railroads, the majority of Massachusetts electric 
light and gas companies, most small and medium-sized cotton mills, locally owned manu- 
facturing companies, banks, insurance companies, and mines. There have been in al- 
most every case some special reasons tending to hold back these types of industry from 
developing the more elaborate form of capitalization. Until recently the tax laws in 
Massachusetts levied a general property tax on bonds, but not on stocks, so that gas 
companies, electric light companies, and even cotton mills, found a readier sale for their 
tax-exempt stocks among local capitalists.? 

Form 1 shows the essential provisions of the stock of the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad Co. Form 2 shows the essential of the 
partnership shares of the American Express Co. 


PAR-VALUE vs. NO-PAR-VALUE SHARES.— When shares of stock have 
par value, this par value theoretically expresses the amount of the stock- 
holder’s original investment. It does not represent a right of ownership 
because there is no right to collect such par value. The real value of a share 
changes with the changing fortunes of the enterprise. Since each share 
represents a proportionate interest in net worth of an enterprise there has 
arisen recently a demand for stock of no-par value. No-par shares do away 
with the meaninglessness of ‘‘par value,’”’ avoiding any supposition that 
there is an equivalence between actual values and par value of stock. The 
following is from the report of the Hadley Railroad Securities Commission: 


We do not believe that the retention of the hundred-dollar mark, upon the face of the 
Share of stock, is of essential importance. ... . It is less in accord with existing busi- 
ness habits and usages; but it. has the cardinal merit of accuracy. It makes no claim 
that the share thus issued is anything more than a participation certificate. 

FULL-PAID STOCK.—When stock is exchanged for money or property 
equivalent in value to the par of the stock, the stock is full-paid. Frequently 
full-paid stock is a legal fiction, the directors resolving that such equivalence 
exists when it in reality does not. When admittedly not full-paid, stock is 
subject to assessment for the unpaid balanee. This enables the directors 
to call for the unpaid balances at any time, but interferes with marketing 
the stock. 

VOTING POWERS.—Ordinarily the owner of stock has the power to 
vote at stockholders’ meetings. Frequently ownership and voting power 
are held by different parties. A voting trust is created when stockholders 
owning a majority of the stock pool their voting power by transferring their 
stock to trustees who issue voting trust certificates in exchange. Dividends 


2 Corporation Finance, p. 11, 
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received by the trustees are turned over to the real owners but the voting 

_ power lies in the trustees’ hands. Voting trusts are formed most frequently 
to control for a certain period of years the activities and policies of reor- 
ganized concerns. To prevent mismanagement by speculators, the bond- 
holders and minority stockholders sometimes require that the voting trust 
be controlled by three or five responsible men. When the voting trust is 
used properly, it insures a stable and continuous policy and provides re- 
sponsible management. 

In most states the laws require that such trusts be kept open to all stock- 
holders who desire to enter it. Even thus restricted these trusts sometimes 
operate to the advantage of the trustees rather than to that of the corpo- 
ration. The voting trust, when organized to look after shareholders’ 
interests, are usually supervised by some large banking firm interested in 
protecting its own reputation and the interest of its customers. 


TRANSFER OF STOCK.—Stock certificates show on the face the number 
of shares represented, to whom they were issued, and the legal conditions 
under which issued. Stock certificates are transferable, and when indorsed 
in blank by person to whom issued, are negotiable. They sometimes pass 
through many hands before being transferred on corporation’s books. Divi- 
dends are paid to stockholders of record. One purchasing shares should 
attend at once to their transfer, although if the dividend is paid to the previ- 
ous holder who sold it before it ‘become ex-dividend, the purchaser has re- 
course against him for the amount of the dividend. 

Issuance, transfer, and handling of capital stock, in case of large corpora- 
tions, are entrusted to a transfer agent and a registrar. The transfer agent 
.sees that the record of stockholders is kept up to date—that when transfers 
are made old certificates are canceled and new ones issued. The registrar 
checks the issuance and sees that the total does not exceed the amount 
authorized to be issued. 


CORPORATION’S OWN STOCK.—In some states, including Wiscon- 
sin, California, and New York, the courts have held that, in absence of 
contrary statutory provisions, a corporation may deal in its own stock if 
the transaction is bona fide. In many states the practice is forbidden. If 
used to reduce outstanding stock without due process of law, it is objec- 
tionable. 


PREFERRED STOCK.—Preferred stocks are those given a preference 
over common stocks as to dividends and sometimes as to other rights. The 
most common rate is 7%. Preferred stock dividends are either cumulative 
or non-cumulative. A cumulative dividend, if not paid, accumulates from 
year to year, so that if profits are not sufficient to pay full rate in one year 
the unpaid dividend or portion thereof is a prior claim in succeeding years 
before holders of common stock receive dividends. Non-cumulative pre- 
ferred stock has a prior claim on the profits of the current year only, so that 
the corporation need not make up in future years any unpaid dividends. 
Ordinarily non-cumulative preferred stock is undesirable because it is to 
the interest of the common stockholders to defer dividends on it. Most 
industrial preferred stocks bear cumulative dividends at the rate of 6%, 
7%, or 8%. Unless the charter provisions authorizing the preferred stock 
specifically state that it is non-cumulative, it will be held to be cumulative. 
It is best, however, to have the cumulative feature expressly provided. 
Unpaid cumulative dividends which have accumulated over a period of 
years and have so become burdensome are sometimes funded, securities of 
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ape kind being issued in satisfaction of the claims of the preferred stock- 
olders. 


Conditions and limitations governing issue of preferred stock may be 
classified as: 


1. Those regarding the position of preferred stock in case of corporate 
liquidation. : 

2. Those pertaining to the lien of the preferred stock on earnings. 

3. Those pertaining to the protection of preferred stock against issuance 
in future of securities having a prior lien on assets or earnings. 

4. Those pertaining to the participation of preferred stock in manage- 
ment of the corporation. 


These are enlarged upon below: 

1. The lien on assets given preferred stock in case of liquidation usually 
is equal to its par value. This, however, may not be worth as much as it 
appears to be, as other securities having a prior lien may, in case of liqui- 
dation, absorb most of the value. It has been found, in practice, that in 
industrial and railroad reorganizations preferred stockholders possess no 
material advantages over common stockholders. 

2. As to earnings the points to be covered are: (a) what the fixed divi- 
dend rate shall be; (b) whether or not the dividend shall be cumulative; - 
(c) what rights of participation may be given in excess earnings. 

3. Protection against bond issues is frequently provided for, because 
these take a lien prior to that of the preferred stock. There is usually no 
restriction on any increase in floating indebtedness. Protection against bond 
issues usually takes the form of a provision requiring that the consent of a 
large majority of outstanding preferred stock is necessary to secure author- 
ization of a bond issue. Sometimes mortgaging the property is prohibited 
entirely. In some instances directors have destroyed the effect of such pro- 
tective provisions by guaranteeing bonds of other companies. Sometimes 
preferred stockholders are protected against an increase in their stock with- 
out their consent by requiring that a special meeting of preferred stock- 
holders be called to get consent. Sometimes the amount of authorized 
preferred stock is made so large that such consent is unnecessary. In such 
cases a possible way of- protecting holders of outstanding preferred is to 
require that net earnings or surplus be ample to meet all dividend require- 
ments on both old and new stock. 

4. Voting privileges are usually denied preferred stock. Sometimes con- 
trol is transferred to preferred stock if dividend payments are not made in 
accord with requirements. 

Preferred stock in industrial corporations usually represents the tangible 
assets, whereas common stock is a capitalization of expected excess income. 

Frequently corporations retain the right to redeem preferred stock, usu- 
ally at a premium of from 5% to 20%. Sinking funds may be established 
for this purpose. 

The following provisions appear in the certificate of incorporation of the 
New York Air Brake Co. The class A stock to which it refers is, in effect, 
non-par cumulative preferred as to dividends and preferred as to assets. 

1. Out of the surplus or net profits arising from the business of the corporation, the holders 
of the Class A Stock shall be entitled to receive dividends at the rate of $4. per share per 
annum, payable quarterly on the first day of January, of April, of July and of October in 
each year, from October 16, 1922, (or if so determined by the Board of Directors and so 
expressed in the certificates of stock, from the date of issue), before any dividends shall be 
declared or paid upon or set apart for the common stock, and such dividends shall be 
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cumulative, so that if in any year or years dividends upon the outstanding Class A Stock 
at the rate of $4. per share per annum shall not have been paid the deficiency shall be paid 
before any dividends shall be declared or paid upon or set apart for the common stock. 

2. The corporation shall set aside, on January 1st, 1925, and, so long as any of the Ciass A 
Stock shall be outstanding, on each succeeding January Ist, as a Sinking Fund for the 
purchase or redemption of its Class A Stock, a sum equal to one dollar per share on the 
maximum aggregate number of shares of the Class A Stock which shall theretofore have been 
issued and not converted into common stock, whether or not such Class A Stock shall be 
then outstanding. The sum or sums so set aside in each year shall be promptly applied to 
the purchase of Class A Stock at public or private sale at the lowest price at which the same 
may with reasonable diligence be obtained by the corporation, but in no event shall any 
stock be purchased under the provisions of this paragraph at a price exceeding $50. per 
share, or if the price which the corporation shall have received for the said stock upon the 
issuance thereof shall have been less than $50. per share, then at a price not in excess of 
such issue price; and to the extent that the same cannot be so applied within one year from 
the date when the same shall have been so set aside it shall thereafter revert to the company 
free from the restrictions contained in this clause 2. All amounts required to be set aside 
for the Sinking Fund, as herein provided, shall be set aside in each year from, and only from, 
surplus or net profits of the corporation (including surplus or net profits accumulated in 
previous years and unapplied) remaining after full cumulative dividends on the Class A 
Stock outstanding shall have been declared and paid or provided for, including all accrued 
unpaid dividends, and this obligation shall be cumulative so that if in any year said re- 
maining surplus or net profits shall be insufficient to permit: the full amount required as 
aforesaid to be set aside, or if for any reason the full amcunt shall not be set aside, the 
deficiency shall be made good out of the surplus or net profits of the succeeding year or 
years before any dividends shall be declared upon or set aside for the common stock. 
If in any twelve months’ period ending December 31st, the corporation shall have set aside 
and applied out of such remaining surplus or net profits any amounts in excess of or in 
advance of the above requirements, the corporation shall be entitled to be credited on its 
obligation to set aside moneys as aforesaid in subsequent periods to the amount of such 
excess oradvance. The obligation of the corporation as to the setting aside and application 
of the Sinking Fund, provision for which is in this clause 2 contained, shall be contingent 
upon such action by the stockholders of the corporation as is necessary under the laws of 
the State of New Jersey. Prior to January 1, 1925, and during each year thereafter so 
long as any of the Class A Stock of the corporation is outstanding, the’ corporation will, 
however, either at a special meeting of the stockholders called for the purpose or at their 
annual meeting, upon due notice, request such consent of the stockholders as is necessary 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey for full compliance with the provisions of this 
clause 2. 

3. Out of any surplus or net profits arising from the business of the corporation remaining 
after full cumulative dividends as aforesaid upon the Class A Stock shall have been paid for 
all past quarterly periods, and after or concurrently with making payment of or provision 
for full dividends on the Class A Stock for the current quarterly dividend period and the 
quarterly period next succeeding, and after the corporation shall have complied with the 
foregoing clause 2 in respect of any and all amounts then or theretofore required to be set 
aside or applied in respect of the Class A Stock Sinking Fund and shall have made ratable 
provision for compliance with said clause 2 in respect of the twelve months’ period ending 
the next ensuing December 31, and after making such provision, if any, as the Board of 
Directors of the corporation may deem necessary for working capital, then, and not other- 
wise, dividends may be declared upon the common stock at a rate not in excess of four 

. dollars per share per annum, except that when in any year dividends amounting to four 
dollars per share thereon have been declared and paid upon the common stock of the cor- 
poration, dividends in excess of four dollars per share may be declared and paid upon the 
common stock, but only concurrently with the declaration and payment of a dividend or 
dividends upon each outstanding share of Class A Stock equal in amount to that declared 
or paid on each share of common stock over and above the said four dollars per share thereon. 
The dividend of four dollars per share per annum upon the common stock herein provided 
shall be non-cumulative, so that if in any year or years the corporation shall have failed to 
declare and pay dividends on its common stock at the rate of four dollars per share per 
annum, nevertheless the corporation shall not in any year declare or pay dividends on its 

“sommon stock in excess of four dollars per share unless concurrently therewith a dividend 
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(in addition to the preferential dividend of four dollars per share hereinabove provided) 
shall be declared and paid upon each share of its outstanding Class A Stock equal in amount 
to that paid upon each share of the outstanding common stock of the corporation in excess 
of four dollars per share. No increase in the annual rate of cash dividends on the common 
stock above the annual rate of four dollars per share shall be made, and no extra cash 
dividend which shall cause the dividends on the common stock for the fiscal year in which 
such extra dividend is declared to exceed in the aggregate four dollars per share and no 
stock dividend shall be declared, and no right to subscribe for additional stock of any class 
shall be granted, upon or to the common stock, unless notice of such increase in rate or 
declaration or grant shall be given by publication at least once a week for three successive 
weeks in one newspaper of general circulation in the Borough of Manhattan, City of 
New York, and a similar notice be mailed to each record holder of Class A Stock of the 
corporation at his last known post office address at the same time as the first publication 
hereinbefore provided is made. 

4, The Class A Stock shall be preferred also as to assets, and in the event of any volun- 
tary liquidation or dissolution or winding up of the corporation the holders of the Class A 
Stock shall be entitled to receive an amount equal to sixty dollars per share, or if such liqui- 
dation or dissolution or winding up be involuntary, a sum equal to fifty dollars per share, 
in each case with all dividends accrued or in arrears, for every share of their holdings of 
Class A Stock, before any distribution of the assets shall be made to the holders of the com- 
mon stock; and, in the event of any such distribution of assets, the holders of the common 
stock shall be entitled to the exclusion of the holders of the Class A Stock to share ratably 
in all the assets of the corporation then remaining. If upon any such. liquidation, disso- 
lution or winding up of the corporation, the assets thus distributable among the holders 
of such Class A Stock shall be insufficient to permit the payment fo such Class A stock- 
holders of the preferential amounts aforesaid, then the entire assets of the corporation 
to be distributed shall be distributed ratably among the holders of the Class A Stock. 
The terms “dividends accrued or in arrears’”’ and ‘full cumulative dividends’’ whenever 
used herein with reference to Class A Stock shall be deemed to mean that amount which 
shall be equal to four dollars per share per annum thereon to date from October 16, 1922, 
(or in the case of stock certificates which express that dividends thereon shall be payable 
and cumulative from some other date, from such other date), less the amount of all dividends 
paid upon such stock. . 

5. Upon at least sixty days’ previous notice, given both by mail to the record holders of 
Class A Stock to be redeemed and by publication at least once a week for three successive 
weeks in one newspaper of general circulation in the Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York, the corporation may redeem the whole of the Class A Stock or any part thereof 
by lot or pro rata on the first day of January in the year 1926, or on any quarterly dividend 
payment date or dates thereafter, at the price of sixty dollars per share plus dividends 
accrued or in arrears, or if said price be less than the price which the corporation shall 
have received upon the issuance thereof, then at a price equal to such sum plus ten dollars 
per share—all by such method as shall be provided from time to time by resolution of the 
Board of Directors and permitted by law. From and after the date fixed in any such notice 
as the date of redemption, unless default shall be made by the corporation in providing 
moneys at the time and place specified for the payment of the redemption price pursuant 
to such notice, all dividends on the Class A Stock thereby called for redemption shall 
cease to accrue and all rights of the holders thereof as stockholders of the corporation, 
except the right to receive the redemption price, shall cease and determine. Class A Stock 
redeemed or purchased under any provision of this Certificate of Incorporation or otherwise 
shall not be reissued and no Class A Stock shall be issued in lieu thereof or in exchange 
therefor and such stock shall be retired from time to time in the manner permitted by 


law. 
The following provision relating to the retirement of preferred stock 
appears in the charter of the Underwood Typewriter Co.: 


There shall be set aside from the net profits of the Company at the rate of not less than 
$100,000 per annum a fund to be known as Special Surplus Capital Reserve Account, 
which shall be made and kept going at the rate of $100,000 per annum for each year before 
any dividend shall be paid on the common stock and after the expiration of three years 
from the date of incorporation of the company said Special Surplus Capital Reserve Account 
shall be used annually in the purchase and retirement of said preferred stock at the lowest 
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: | 
price at which the same may be obtainable, but in no event exceeding a premium of 25% 
over and above the par value thereof. Such purchases may be made at the option of the ) 
Company either at a public or private sale, and all preferred stock so acquired shall be 
cancelled. 


Other provisions looking to the security of preferred stock are as follows. _ 
A cumulative reserve fund of 50% of outstanding preferred stock, main- | 
tained by setting aside out of earnings an amount equal to at least 3% | 
par value on outstanding preferred stock, is provided by the charter | 
of the Canadian Inter-Lake Line. The Moline Plow Co. must keep net | 
quick assets always equal to at least $140 per share of first preferred. Before 
additional preferred stock can be issued by Montgomery Ward & Co., it 
must be shown that net quick assets equal 120% of outstanding preferred 
stock. Sometimes preferred stockholders have power to veto an increase 
of bonds or preferred stock. The preferred stockholders of the American 
Sumatra Tobacco Co. obtain the right to elect a majority of the stock- 
holders if unpaid dividends accumulate above 14%. The preferred stock- 
holders of the American Rolling Mill Co. secure the right to vote if three 
successive preferred dividends are passed. The chief objection to giving 
preferred stockholders control in this way is that it may involve frequent 
shifting of control from one set of stockholders to another. In Canada it is 
customary to give preferred shareholders the right to vote. 

Participation equally with common stock in all dividends after common and 
preferred have received an equal dividend, is the rule unless specific provision 
is made to the contrary. However, such provision to the contrary usually 
is found in the charter, according to which the preferred stock receives a 
fixed dividend and no more. But numerous exceptions are found. The 
charter of the New York Air Brake Co. provides specifically for equal partici- 
pation of its preference ‘“‘A’’ and common stock after both receive the regular 
$4 dividend. The preferred stock of Aberthaw & Bristol Channel Portland 
Cement Co., an English concern, receives 10%, and after 10% is paid on the 
common, two-thirds of additional dividends declared. 

Redemption of preferred stock is frequently the subject-matter of charter 
provisions. Often preferred stock is made convertible into common, which 
gives it speculative possibilities. The conversion may be on a share for 
share basis, or the ratio may not be equal. Market value is made the basis 
of redemption in case of some English companies. 

Special forms of stock are frequent. In close corporations the sale of 
stock to persons not already stockholders, or its sale without the consent 
of the directors, is a frequent qualification; but such provisions are illegal. 
The stockholders may, of course, agree among themselves not to sell to 
outsiders. Usually such restrictions prove ineffective when tested. 

Stock certificates are formal receipts indicating the number of shares owned 
by the individual to whom issued.. The terms under which the stock is 
issued are usually set forth briefly on the face of the certificate and detailed 
provisions may appear on the back. Loss of a certificate, while inconvenient, 
in no way affects ownership thereof. The tendency is to consider stock 
certificates strictly negotiable and transferable by indorsements, thus making 
possession of an indorsed certificate proof of ownership. Stock certificates of 
large corporations are registered, i.c., a register is kept containing a list of 
stockholders. Transfers are made from the name of one stockholder to 
that of another when a certificate properly indorsed is presented. In England 
a bearer form of certificate is issued but this is practically unknown in the 
United States, 
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Watered stock results when the capitalization of a corporation is fixed at 
a figure higher than is warranted by asset values. With the exception of cash, 
most assets admit of overvaluation; but the ones in which it is most difficult 
to detect such overvaluation are the intangible assets—patents, good-will, 
trade-marks, etc. Services are also sometimes capitalized as organization 
expenses and afford an opportunity for being overvalued. Sometimes 
the optimism- of promoters proves to be justified through later earnings, 
but frequently not. The U. 8. Steel Corp. started with a large amount of 
water in its stock as is shown by the fact that the common stock sold at first 
for about one-third of par value. The water arose through the overvaluation 
of the securities of subsidiary corporations purchased to secure control and 
of syndicate services rendered in carrying out the organization procedure. 
Courts do not insist on a more strict adherence to the law requiring that 
stock be full-paid because of the difficulty of proving declared valuations 
incorrect. When the question comes before a court, two possible rules of 
procedure may be followed. The true value rule is to the effect that in case of 
wide discrepancy between market value of property and par value of shares 
issued therefor, it is assumed that the shares are not full-paid and therefore 
the holders may be sued for difference between true property value and par 
of stock issued for it. The good faith rule assumes that the directors are 
acting in good faith unless fraud is conclusively shown. Legal evidence of 
fraud is usually difficult to prove. . 


VOTING.—It is customary to give one vote to each share of stock, unless 
there is an express provision to the effect that preferred stock has no voting 
power. This gives control to the large stockholders. This also makes it 
comparatively easy for one man or a small group of men to secure control 
of a corporation, sometimes through minority ownership. In England, to 
prevent control by large stockholders, the number of votes which any one 
stockholder may cast is limited. Sometimes this is accomplished by making 
the number of votes which a stockholder may cast smaller in proportion to the 
number of shares as that number increases. Some English companies limit 
the number of votes per shareholder to a specific number, as 20 or 30. 

Cumulative voting’ is that method of voting at elections of directors by 
virtue of which a stockholder is entitled to as many votes as equal the number 
of his shares of stock multiplied by the number of directors to be elected, 
all of which votes may be cast for a single director or distributed among 
any two or more of them. 

In Pennsylvania the right to vote in this manner is given to stockholders 
by the Constitution. In Delaware, New Jersey, and New York it is permitted 
where provision therefor is contained in the certificate of incorporation. 


RULES AND FORMULAS FOR CUMULATIVE VOTING.— 

First Rule.—To ascertain how many votes a stockholder may cumulate on 
a particular number of directors, multiply the whole number of directors 
by the number of shares held and divide by the number to be cumulated on. 
This may be put in a simple algebraic formula as follows: 

First Formula.—Let d represent the whole number of directors; h the 
number of shares held; nm the number of directors upon whom it is desired 
to cumulate votes; and « the number of votes which may be cast for each 
of such directors. 


Then, z= 2 
n 


2 Quoted in entirety from ‘‘ Where And How,” a handbook on business corporations, by 
John §, Parker, (6th Edition). 
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For example, there are 5 directors to be elected, a person holds 200 shares, 
and he desires to cumulate his votes on 2 directors. 


_ 5x 200 
Hartibor2 


Second Rule.—To determine the minimum number of shares a person must 
hold or control to elect a certain number of directors, multiply the whole 
number of shares by the number of directors it is desired to elect and divide 
by the whole number of directors plus one and add one share, disregarding 
the fraction if any. The following formula may be used: 

Second Formula.—Let s represent the whole number of shares entitled 
to vote at the election; d the whole number of directors to be elected; 7 the 
number of directors it is desired to elect; and xz the number of shares required 
to elect n. 


= 500 


sn 
“dtl 
For example, there are 1,000 shares voting; 5 directors to be elected; 
it is desired to know how many shares are needed to elect 2 directors. 
1,000 x 2 2,000 
cae Ba +1= 6 +1 = 3343 
Disregarding the fraction, the number of shares needed is 334. 

Third Rule.—To determine how many directors a stockholder or group 
of stockholders holding a certain number of shares may elect, multiply 
the whole number of directors plus one by the number of shares held and 
divide by the whole number of shares, disregarding the fraction, if any. 
The following formula may be used: 

Third Formula.—Let s represent the whole number of shares entitled to 
vote at the election; d the whole number of directors to be elected; A the 
number of shares held; and x the maximum number of directors h may elect. 


Then, z= Shee 


Then, x ey: 


For example, in the case supposed, of 1,000 shares voting and 5 directors 
to be elected, it is desired to know how many directors a stockholder or 
combination of stockholders holding 400 shares may surely elect. 

400 (5+1) _ 2,400 

a 1,000 ~ 1,000 
and applying the second rule and formula, it being found that only 334 
shares are needed to elect 2 directors, the 66 additional shares may be cumu- 
lated on one or more other candidates. 

There are many opportunities for surprise where cumulative voting is 
allowed, and, unless careful, the holders of a majority of the stock may lose 
control of the company. Thus, in the case supposed of 1,000 shares voting 
and 5 directors to be elected, if the holders of only 376 shares should cumu- 
late their votes on 3 candidates and the holders of the remaining 624 shares 
should cast a straight vote for 5 directors, the holdings of the 376 shares 
would be successful, as they could cast 626 votes for each man on their 
ticket as against the 624 votes received by each of the majority candidates. 

VOTING BY PROXY.—Notice of stockholders’ annual meetings are 
mailed to stockholders. Proxies are sent with the notices by means of which 
the stockholder may authorize some officer of the corporation, usually the 
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secretary, to cast his vote if the stockholder cannot attend in person. It 
is customary to request that the stockholder forward his proxy, and for 
that purpose a stamped envelope is usually sent him. The stockholder 
signs the proxy and returns it. In practice many proxies fail of return be- 
cause of the stockholders’ lack of interest. Frequently at stockholders’ 
meetings there are present the secretary and one or two other officers who 
carry out the usual formalities, elect a chairman and a secretary, make the 
usual reports, cast the votes, and carry out a program already agreed upon. 


BORROWED CAPITAL.—Borrowed capital is a popular method of 
financing, owing to the improved machinery of credit facilities. Usually 
funds secured by means of loans are cheaper than funds secured through 
stock issues, because the security is better. First-class bonds yield 4%, 5%, or 
6%. Preferred stocks yield 6%, 7%, or 8%. Common stocks yield still 
higher. When money borrowed at 5% can be made to earn a considerably 
larger return, borrowing becomes profitable. Owned capital then receives 
a higher return than when borrowing is not resorted to. In extreme in- 
stances a very large proportion of total capital is borrowed. Increasing 
accumulations of funds in hands of individuals, trustees, life insurance 
companies, and savings banks make it relatively easy to market good bonds. 
The chief disadvantage of borrowed capital is the increased risk to owners 
of capital stock, especially in case of corporations whose earnings fluctuate 
widely from year to year. It is for this reason that industrial corporations 
prefer to raise their capital through stock issues rather than bond issues. 
The general rule to follow is that capital should be borrowed only in case of 
certainty of continued ability to pay the interest thereon. In putting this 
rule into practice the lowest earnings that are possible during periods of 
industrial depression must be considered. 


SHORT-TERM SECURITIES.—Borrowed capital is divided into two 
general classes, short-term and long-term. Although the distinction be- 
tween the two is not always clear, obligations having not more than 5 years 
to run are usually regarded as short-term; securities having 20 or more 
years to run are regarded as long-term; while those running from 5 to 20 
years are classed in either group. 

Short-term securities comprise notes, acceptances, and accounts payable. 
Notes are further classified as merchandise notes, notes discounted at banks, 
and notes sold to the public. Accounts payable acceptances, and merchan- 
dise notes, comprise the principal forms of trade credit. Trade credit is 
one method of borrowing capital. It is frequently found in form of credit 
by manufacturers to wholesalers, and in turn by wholesalers to retailers. 
Note-giving is till common in certain lines of business, but in most lines goods 
are sold only on open account, use of notes being resorted to only when sales 
are made to weak concerns. 

Bank credit enables merchants to bridge over short periods of stringency 
in cash and to take advantage of cash discounts in making theic purchases. 
The custom of thus depending on banks for short-term loans is well estab- 
lished. In some lines of business, notably manufacturing, it is customary 
to sell notes through brokers, who in turn sell them to bankers. In this way 
the notes of reliable concerns become widely scattered among the banks 
of the country that have idle funds to invest. One method of avoiding an 
overissue of such notes by a concern is to have them registered by a trust 
company. A concern should avoid use of both banks and note-brokers 
simultaneously, so that in an emergency one or the other may be turned to 
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for aid. Bank eredit may be abused by making wrong use of funds secured 
or by securing funds by means of misrepresentation of conditions. The 
three legitimate reasons for bank loans are: 


1. To finance temporary shortages. 
2. To purchase additional goods. 
3. To extend additional credit to customers. 


Misuse of bank credit may take the form of financing of permanent in- 
vestments, or in securing funds by means of discounted notes which do not 
represent actual business transactions, i.e., are not based on merchandise 
purchases and sales. Accommodation indorsements, given as business favors, 
are being given up as a means of lending credit. Since such indorsements 
are given without consideration, it is probably illegal for corporations to 
give them. 

If a concern borrows at a bank on an unsecured note, it does so on the 
basis of its general credit standing. It*is often customary to back up notes 
thus discounted by collateral security. Such collateral security may con- 
sist of stocks and bonds, merchandise, or notes and accounts receivable. 
On account of their ready marketability, stocks and bonds are favored by 
bankers. Of course, not all stocks and bonds have a ready market. It is 
not good practice to use stock of subsidiary companies as collateral, be- 
cause it usually has no active market and because the corporation which 
hypothecates it may thus lose control of the subsidiary which issued it. 
They may, however, quite properly be used as collateral for long-term bond 
issues. Merchandise may be used as collateral by hypothecating warehouse 
receipts, bills of lading, or other forms of specific liens thereon. In this 
manner great quantities of grain, livestock, and various kinds of goods in 
transit are used as collateral. When the salability of the merchandise is 
questionable, bankers will ordinarily make advances up to, say, not over 
60%, or 70% of the face value of the draft. This is also true in case of per- 
ishable goods. Accounts receivable are not usually regarded as sound col- 
lateral by bankers. Borrowing on general credit of a company is usually 
preferable to assigning its accounts receivable. Certain concerns make-a 
specialty of advancing money against assigned accounts receivable. Usually 
they make advances up to from 70% to 85% of face value of accounts as- 
signed, and charge 6% interest plus a commission of 1% or 2%. The chief 
principles underlying bank loans are four in number, as follows: 


1. Bankers should confine themselves to short-term loans. 

2. Bankers should ascertain that the funds loaned will not be so ex- 
pended that they cannot be readily converted into cash. 

8. Bankers should secure full knowledge of the internal affairs of a 
concern before making a loan. 

4. The collateral taken should consist of readily salable merchandise 
or of securities easily convertible into cash. 


The custom of requiring detailed financial statements from customers 
is spreading, and customers of banks are coming to view this requirement 
as a just one, for in this way they improve their credit standing. Many 
bankers insist on statements certified by public accountants because such 
statements reflect the results of wide experience. ’ 

If notes are to be rediscounted under the requirements of the federal 
reserve system, they must conform with certain requirements, the chief 
one being that they must arise out of actual commercial transactions. Time 
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to run is also carefully regulated. Paper based on certified statements is 
given preference. 

Banks pursue certain lines of policy in regard to commercial paper. It is 
customary to clean up all loans yearly or oftener, to prevent them from 
going into permanent investments. This rule is given special emphasis 
in case of loans made to concerns engaged in seasonal business. 

Whereas notes sold to bankers usually mature within 3 to 6 months, 
notes sold to the public customarily run for from 1 to 5 years. They are 
frequently issued in series té facilitate redemption, an equal amount matur- 
ing each year; are usually issued in $1,000 and $500 denominations, although 
sometimes lower or higher than this; and are employed to secure funds in 
anticipation of issues of long-term securities or to finance undertakings which 
will produce enough revenue to redeem them at maturity. They are em- 
ployed during temporary periods of financial stress when interest rates are 
high, being refunded later on by long-term issues at lower rates of interest. 


LONG-TERM SECURITIES.—Long-term obligations usually take the 
form of a bond and mortgage. This theoretically consists of a transfer of 
title to real estate to a new owner under condition that former owner may 
redeem it by repaying the loan at maturity. The bond is his formal written 
promise to pay. In reality a’mortgage is a pledge of the property as security 
for repayment of the loan, no actual transfer of ownership taking place. 
The bond and mortgage is used when the amount of loan is relatively small 
and the whole is to be secured from one party. When it is necessary to 
appeal to many persons in order to secure a large sum, bond and mortgage 
are separated, the mortgage then becoming a deed of trust. This is placed 
in the hands of a trustee, usually a trust company, which thus holds title 
to the mortgaged property and presumably acts in behalf of the bondholders. 
Sometimes, owing to the fact that the corporation selects the trustees, such 
action is not very vigorous. The deed of trust is usually a long and compli- 
cated document. The preamble sets forth the legal status of the company, 
the amount of the bond issue, the authority therefor, the text of the bond, 
and other data. The granting clause transfers the property to the trustee, 
describes his duties, and sets forth the company’s obligation as to principal 
and interest. Other clauses govern the duty of the corporation to keep the 
property in good condition, insured and free of tax liens. It provides that 
in case of defaults the trustee shall foreclose the mortgage, and gives details 
governing the duties and compensation of the trustee. 


Various special provisions are found in individual instances. Some trust 
deeds contain an after-acquired-property clause by which the mortgage is 
made to cover property acquired at a later date. This serves as additional 
protection to bondholders but may be disadvantageous to the company 
in that it may make it difficult to secure additional loans. Frequently this 
difficulty is obviated by turning the title of the newly acquired property 
over to a subsidiary company which is then able to give a first mortgage 
thereon. A closed mortgage is one under which, after the bonds under con- 
sideration are issued, no further bonds can be issued. An open-end mort- 
gage does not place a limit on the amount of bonds issuable thereunder. 
Limited open-end mortgages are a compromise between the two, the amount 
authorized exceeding the amount it is desirable to issue at first. 


CORPORATION BONDS.—Most corporation bonds are in denominations 
of $1,000 and $500, but $100 bonds are more frequent than formerly. The 
disadvantage of small denominations is the increased cost of marketing 
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them. The totals of single issues sometimes run into the hundreds of mil- 
lions, there being many issues in this country of $100,000,000 or over. 

Bonds are frequently made payable both as to principal and interest in 
gold coin. This prevents their depreciation in value as the result of fiuc- 
tuations in the value of irredeemable currencies. Corporations may suffer 
losses as a result of such provision and it may occasion their bankruptcy. 

The life of bond issues is determined on various considerations. Nature 
of the business is a factor. Some issues are perpetual and many run for 100 
years or longer, especially railroad bonds. Condition of the money market 
is frequently a determining factor. 

Interest on bonds is usually paid semiannually. Interest dates vary, but 
January and July are most popular. More or less complicated problems 
arise in connection with the handling of discount and premium on bonds and 
these are closely related to the rate of interest. (For full treatment of these 
problems, see section on ‘‘Mathematics.’’?) When bonds are sold at a dis- 
count, the discount becomes a burdén supplementary to the nominal or 
coupon rate and should be distributed over the life of the bonds. When 
bonds are sold at a premium, the premium becomes a deduction from the 
nominal rate to be distributed over the life of the bonds. 

Bonds are registered and bearer in form. Bearer bonds are transferable 
by delivery, whereas registered bonds are transferable by assignment. It is 
customary to permit bondholders to change from one form to another. 
Registration affords safety, whereas the bearer form affords convenience. 
Frequently bonds are registered as to principal and have interest coupons 
attached. 

Security for bonds may be of one or more of the following four types: 


1. Real estate. 

2. Stocks and bonds. 

3. Movable property. 

4. General credit of the issuing company. 


Bonds secured by real estate are known as mortgage bonds. Ordinarily 
these are the most satisfactory type of security from the investor’s point of 
view, because land very often tends to increase in value and buildings are 
tangible and fairly permanent. For small corporations it is about the only 
practicable type of bond. The other types necessitate a widely distributed 
knowledge of the credit standing of the issuing concern. Mortgage bonds are 
first, second, third, ete. Most of them are first mortgage, but some companies 
have been compelled to create junior lien issues. Naturally the quality of 
first mortgage bonds of any given company is better than that of its junior 
lien mortgage bonds; consequently the interest rate on the junior liens is 
usually higher. 

In case of the best mortgage bonds the amounts of the issues do not exceed 
50% or 60% of the value of the property as conservatively appraised, and 
when a second mortgage is issued the prior and junior liens combined should 
not exceed 80% of the property value. 

Equipment trust bonds differ from first mortgage bonds in, that title to the 
equipment remains with the manufacturer, the equipment being leased to the 
user, usually a railroad company. The lessee secures title ultimately by 
completing a series of payments to the lessor. Sometimes a financing com- 
pany intervenes between lessor and lessee. This company secures title to 
the equipment by paying the manufacturer and issues a series of equipment 
trust obligations secured by the equipment. This is an excellent security and 
defaults on such bonds are practically unknown. 
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Collateral trust bonds are those secured by deposits of other securities 
with the trustee who holds the deed of trust. Usually securities of subsidiary 
companies are used for this purpose. This type of bond is often used to 
finance the purchase by one concern of the securities of another. Loans are 
secured temporarily from bankers, these being repaid from the proceeds 
of the sale of the collateral trust bonds. Railroad and public utility companies 
make frequent use of this type of security. 

Debenture bonds are those issued on the general credit of the company, 
without any specific pledged security. To successfully float an issue of this 
type, the issuing company should enjoy high credit standing. Debenture 
bonds are sometimes used as a means of obtaining funds by corporations 
having a small amount of money invested in tangible assets but a large amount 
of good-will. . 

Various provisions are inserted in debenture bonds to give them a better 
credit standing than would otherwise be the case. One of these is to provide 
that in case of any default in interest payment, the principal shall at once 
fall due. Sometimes the owners are given a preferred charge upon property 
and income over owners of subsequent issues of debentures or certain other 
obligations. 

Income bonds are secured as to principal, usually by mortgage, but the 
only claim for interest rests upon the existence of sufficient excess earnings 
ever prior claims from which to make payment of the interest. This unsatis- 
factory form of bond usually results from the scaling down of creditors’ 
claims in reorganization proceedings, the junior bondholders being compelled 
to accept income bonds in'place of their former holdings. Sometimes the com- 
mon stockholders, by manipulating the accounts, manage to defer payment ot 
interest on income bonds longer than necessary. 

Convertible bonds are those which possess the privilege of conversion 
into some form of security on some predetermined basis. Usually the 
security into which bonds may be converted is common stock. The con- 
version privilege adds a speculative element to the bond which possesses 
it. If the privilege is valuable, the bonds sell on a basis higher than is 
justified by their purely investment merits. The value of the conversion 
\ depends upon the likelihood that its exercise will become profitable. Issuance 
of convertible bonds is usually a concession made by the issuing company 
because of unfavorable money market conditions. The New York Central 
Railroad Co. in 1915 issued $100,000,000 of 20-year 6% convertible deben- 
tures, convertible into capital stock of the company at any time prior to 
May 1, 1925, at 105. ~This means that $105 par value of the bonds is con- 
vertible into one share of $100 par value of stock. After the conversion priv- 
ilege expires, the bonds sell on a purely investment basis. 


REPAYMENT OF BONDED INDEBTEDNESS. —Provision should be 
made in advance of the issuance of bonds for their repayment when due. 
Investors demand this measure of safety. Theoretically a sinking fund 
which accumulates by the process of periodic instalments and the accretions 
of compound interest until at maturity of the bond issue it is just sufficient 
to pay off the bonds, is the ideal method. (For principles governing growth 
of sinking fund, see section on ‘‘Mathematics.””) The various plans used in 
practice are usually more or less radical variations from such an ideal 
program, and the term sinking fund is applied tu practically any plan which 
provides a definite arrangement, for the repayment of long-term indebtedness. 
The actual provision for repayment of a debt is known as its amortization. 
Some of the variations in plans are as follows. The debtor may set aside 
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fixed sums in the hands of a trustee, annually or semiannually, which the 
trustee invests, being governed by such general rules as may have been 
agreed upon. Instead of placing these funds in the hands of a trustee, the 
debtor may administer them itself. Also instead of investing the funds to 
accumulate until the issue matures, they may be used to repurchase out- 
standing bonds. Frequently bonds are issued in series, a given amount 
falling due each year. In business it is no longer customary to establish 
sinking funds to accumulate to the amount of the bond issue at maturity. 
Either more or less continuous repurchase of outstanding bonds or the issue 
of serial bonds is now the custom. Usually when bonds are repurchased 
they are kept alive and interest payments are continued. This forms a 
kind of sinking fund. Sometimes, however, the bonds are canceled, in which 
case the effect is approximately that secured by serial maturities. 

Under the formal sinking fund plan the trustee sometimes invests the 
funds with a view to his own advantage and he sometimes makes poor invest- 
ments. If high-class securities only are purchased, the rate of return is low. 
In practice sinking funds rarely meet expectations. The process of investing 
and reinvesting funds occasions much idle money. For these reasons re- 
demption of portions of the outstanding issue has become the most popular 
plan of amortization, which leads to a choice of two methods, viz., (1) serial 
maturities, and (2) the regular setting aside of the fixed amounts for the 
redemption of bonds. Serial maturities are preferable for short-term issues; 
redemption is preferable for long-term issues. W. H. Lough‘ suggests that 
the best device for amortizing long-term issues is to establish a sinking fund 
and invest it solely in bonds of the issue outstanding. He lists the follow- 
ing advantages of this plan: 


1. Danger of losing money is avoided when a corporation invests in 
its own bonds. 

2. The interest earned is at the same rate as is yielded by the market 
price of the bonds being amortized. 

3. Repurchase of the bonds tends to maintain their market price, 
and thus to sustain the corporation’s credit. 

4. The burden on the corporation is equally distributed over the life 
of the bond issue. By keeping the bonds alive the corporation pays 
out the same amount of interest each year. If interest payments on 
the bonds thus held are added to the sinking fund, an increasing amount 


is redeemed each year, but the actual burden remains constant from 
year to year. 


When a call price is specified in the bond, the corporation has the right 
to redeem at that price, having first met requirements as to notice. Bonds 
are frequently made callable at interest dates on, say, 60 days’ notice, and 
at premiums ranging from a fraction of 1% to 10% or 15%. Such bonds 
are preferably made callable by lot to avoid discrimination against holders. 
Payment of redemption premiums may be avoided by adopting serial bonds. 


TRADING ON THE EQUITY.—This phrase, borrowed from English 
financial terminology, refers to the practice of increasing the profits by bor- 
rowing funds at rates of interest lower than the rate of profit which can be 
earned by the use of the funds in the business of the borrower. If a manu- 
facturer can make 15% in his business, he increases his profits when he bor- 
rows at 6%. There are limits, however, beyond which it is dangerous to 
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carry this policy. If in a year of depression he can earn only 4% on his in- 
vested capital, he earns less for himself than if he had not borrowed, because 
ee is compelled to pay a higher rate than this on the part borrowed. 

Illustration.»—A manufacturer in good years makes 15% on his capital 
of $20,000. His affairs at end of first fiscal year are as follows: 


Personal capital invested...............' - $20,000 
Percentage earned on capital............ 15% 
eturnuonrcapitale 7 ee oe eo $ 3,000 
After borrowing, his annual statement is: 

Personal capital invested--.....0.°......-- $20,000 
Borrowed capital invested............... 20,000 

Roped CApRcalene re Recta cme ce cre cerie ce $40, 000 
Percentage earned on capital............ 15% 
-Potal return OM Capital... . se. «ses 6 o.6 $6,000 
S25 On. DOLLOWed Capitals... nec chee cs 6 1,600 
Return on personal capital.............. $4,400 


By borrowing at 8%, the manufacturer’s return on his own investment 
is increased from 15% to 22%. 

If in a bad year, with borrowed capital as above, he can earn only 5% on 
his own investment, his statement is as follows: 


Personal Capitalnvestedie.: atic. selec. $20,000 
Borrowed capital invested............... 20,000 
PE OCA ia set Mea hetshe ae vice: Te ON eAS TA idle ote aNe $40, 000 
Percentage earned on capital...........- 5% 
ce Ovals CLUED sONeCADIUAl 10 he eistselele, oxo er cicle $2,000 
8% on borrowed capital.....5......+e0+- 1,600 
Return on personal capital.............. $400 


This is only 2% on the manufacturer’s own investment, whereas he would 
have earned 5%, or $1,000, had he not borrowed. The lender is thus pro- 
tected in the bad year by the proprietor’s equity. In corporations the 
common stockholder is the trader on the equity, making large profits in 
good years and sacrifieing income in bad years. 

A corporation disburses its gross income as operating expenses, interest, 
and dividends. In the income statement, net income is the first significant 
figure. Its amount and fluctuations depend on:amount and range of fluc- 
tuations in gross income in relation to amount and range of fluctuation of 
the percentage of gross income used in operating expenses. This is the 
business risk, being dependent on managerial ability, etc. The next sig- 
nificant figure is surplus, being the one from which dividends are paid. It 
depends on changes in net earnings in relation to interest costs. This is the 
financial risk. 


PRINCIPLES OF CAPITALIZATION.—The word capitalization as used 
in law refers to the total par value of a corporation’s authorized capital 
stock. In the popular sense it refers to par value of secuurity isses, both 


5 Taken from Lyon’s Corporation Finance, Part I, pp. 51-52. 
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stocks and bonds, outstanding at a given time. The word capital refers to | 


the actual value of the investment, or net worth. Theoretically when a 
corporation begins business its capital stock plus any paid-in surplus is 
supposed to be a fair index of values, but this is not always true. After 


| 
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operations begin the net worth changes constantly, the result being re- — 


flected in periodical adjustments of surplus. Net worth, as represented in 
book figures, is at best an awkward measure of value. Values change con- 
‘stantly, whereas book figures representative of values are adjusted only at 
intervals and then perhaps on an arbitrary basis. Also, the criteria of value 


{ 
{ 
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are difficult to limit and define. Three bases of value of interest te account- — 


ants are cost, cost to reproduce, and earning power. Cost plays such a large 
part in accounting that it is sometimes mistaken for value, with which it is 
rarely equivalent in any given instance. Cost to reproduce is frequently 
more nearly the equivalent of value, yet there are sometimes elements of 
intangible value adhering to used property which would be neglected by 
using this as an exclusive criterion of value. This takes the form of good- 
will, system, harmonious operation, etc. Earning power as a valuation 
basis considers both tangible and intangible factors. Merely to consider 
current earnings is insufficient. Potential future earnings are a factor. 

For most accounting purposes the accepted basis of value is invest- 
ment. Inaccuracies resulting from the use of this basis are usually disre- 
garded until conversion of the property through sale or otherwise makes 
necessary an adjustment of book values. Sometimes appraisals show such 
material discrepancies between book values and present values that the 
differences are adjusted through capital surplus, but all such changes should 
be made in a conservative way. 

When, as is the policy of most small corporations, stocks and bonds are 
issued on a basis which causes par value to correspond as closely as possible 
to actual value, capital stock and net worth are practically equivalent. 
The agreement which thus exists between capital stock and investment 
disappears after profits or losses from operations occur. In case of most 
large corporations such agreement between capital stock and investment 
at the beginning rarely exists, most corporations starting with a burden of 
watered stock. In some cases the discrepancy is great. 

Initial capitalization legitimately covers not only cost of tangible assets, 
but also certain intangible elements in form of promotion, engineering, and 
developmental expenses. Frequently these are capitalized in a single account, 
such as Organization Expenses or Deferred ixpenses. Ultimately, depend- 
ing on the nature of the items and the policy of the management, these are 
either written off or are permanently capitalized. Interest during construc- 
ion is usually permanently capitalized. 

Where capitalization is based on earning power it usually bears little 
relationship to tangible values, and frequently is not even based on a carefully 
considered plan. In case of railroads and public utility companies, stocks 
yielding 6% or 7% sell around par, but industrial stocks, to sell near par, 
must ordinarily yield a somewhat higher return. Many corporations whose 
earnings have been large have adjusted their assets to agree, later to find 
themselves unable to pay dividends on their increased capital stock. The 
objection to attempting to capitalize on the basis of earnings is the difficulty 
involved in estimating future earnings. This is especially true of industrial 
corporations. The following table shows the percentage of earnings of a 
number of industrial consolidations as related to earnings of the subsidiary 
companies before consolidation took place. 
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Mount Vernon-Woodkerry Cotton Duck Co........... 166% 
National’Salt Cos. rc ineiceackee Pobitine: cambac temas 134 
Newi England. Cotton: Varn i@osi) anions obese fe oles 98 
International Cotton, Mills: Corpiscs. s.604 fclccclas ones 56 
United States:Ship ‘Building Co... gant diet tice worsen 56 
United-States Realty & Construction Co.............. 50 
AsphaltCo! ofvA merica we iets vsioid mails) wokiiae tetas 40 
Ainericaw IVEalting (Gow see obecra oe oe oe ok ose alos wares 31 
American: BieyclecC one celawisdn: os Piensci modym dae 24 


Good-Will is frequently an important factor in capitalization. (For full 
treatment of the subject see section on ‘‘Good-Will.’’) Valuation of good- 
will must not be made on an arbitrary basis. Before capitalizing good-will 
its permanency should be considered. _ This is a factor which varies greatly 
in different businesses. . 

For discussion of surplus in its relation to capitalization see section or 
“Net Income and Surplus.’’ 


THE FINANCIAL PLAN.—Every corporation should pursue a systematic. 
plan of financing its activities. This involves the exercise of discrimination 
in the selection of types of securities and the use of judgment in fixing their 
relative proportions. The familiar forms of securities should be adhered to 
as they are more easily marketed and their legal status is fixed. The general 
financial condition at time securities are marketed is an important factor to 
be considered in selecting the type of security. Issues which under normal 
conditions are readily marketed, may slump when conditions are unfavor- 
able. Attention should be given to the desires of prospective investors. 
At the same time the requirements of the company must be kept in mind; 
and this may make necessary the rejection of a form of security which is 
otherwise desirable. This involves the consideration of the outstanding 
securities in relation to assets and to earnings. Failure to observe the prin- 
ciple results in the incurrence of indebtedness which the company is not able 
to liquidate, or else capital is secured at an excessive cost. 


RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF SECURITY ISSUES.—In certain types 
of enterprise it is necessary to secure a considerable part of capital by means of 
bond issues if the common stockholders are to receive a sufficiently high 
dividend to make their investment attractive. This applies especially to the 
public utilities in which earnings are low but relatively stable. Under such 
circumstances it may be an injustice to common stockholders to expect them 
to supply all funds required for capital financing. 

As to the issuance of funded obligations, the rule should be followed that 


income of the company at its minimum must be sufficient to cover fixed 


charges including interest and sinking fund payments, and also leave a reason- 
ably large margin in addition. 

Prudence requires that corporate income under all conditions be adequate 
to meet contingent liabilities, such as may arise through guaranty of bonds 
of other companies. Good faith requires that in connection with the issue 
of common stock there be reasonable certainty that there will be an increasing 
return on such stocks. In brief, estimates of future earnings should not be 
mere optimistic guesses but should be based on careful analysis. 

In addition to proper relative proportions of assets inter se, their relation- 
ship to the liabilities should receive consideration. Assets usually fall into 
three natural divisions: fixed, current, and intangible. The relationship 
between these is as follows: 


4 
t 


» 
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Actual value, not mere book value, of fixed assets should exceed at least | 
25% to 50% outstanding bonded obligations. 

Actual value of fixed assets, plus value of net current assets (after deducting | 
current liabilities) should equal, and generally exceed, all outstanding con- — 
tingent obligations—preferred stock, income bonds, ete. 

Actual value of tangible assets plus value of intangible assets should equal 
or exceed all outstanding obligations, such as bonds, and preferred and com- | 
mon stock. 

Common stock, when found in connection with preferred stock, ordinarily © 
represents the capitalization of intangible values, whereas bonds and pre- 
ferred stock ordinarily represent the full value of tangible assets. Frequently 
intangible values back of common stock are shown in a Good-Will or other 
account. Usually no direct correlation between classes of assets and classes 
of securities can be discovered, although a measure of relationship may in 
reality exist. 


. 


ILLUSTRATION OF A FINANCIAL PLAN. 1—The financing of a short 
railroad involves the investment in construction work, including terminals, 
‘of about $4,183,000. It is estimated that two years after date of opening the 
road to operations gross earnings will be $2,018,000. Operating expenses 
are estimated at about 65%, or $1,300,000, and taxes and insurance at 
$80,000, a total expense of $1,380,000. This leaves an estimated net revenue 
of $638,000 to pay fixed charges and provide surplus. It is estimated that 
there will be a deficit of about $100,000 during first 2 years of operation. 
Equipment is estimated to cost $1,650,000 and the working capital to amount 
to $500,000. Total capital required is: 


Costsof construction{eiks ais ek. 22 Sea ees, cack $4,183,000 
@ostiof equipment. 2. 1s 2ehstad. old. Seen. © 1,650,000 
Loss first 2: years of operation................... 100, 000 
Working «capitals J... ae ee 2. bed. Rigen tek 3 500, 000 

$6,433,000 


Some capital required for earlier stages of construction is tied up without 
any income to pay interest on it, until operations begin. One plan of taking 
care of this expense is to form a construction company to build the road and 
furnish all other required property and cash. This company should be 
prepared to hand over to the railroad company $600,000 in cash, the sum 
required to provide working capital and to cover loss on first 2 years’ opera- 
tion. Construction company should also pay interest, taxes, insurance, 
ete., up to time property is handed over to railroad company. In exchange 
for the railroad and cash the railroad company will then turn over all its 
securities to construction company, from sale of which construction company 
will derive its profit. The promoters of the railroad will be the organizers 
of the construction company. 

On basis of normal earnings of $638,000 the company might be capitalized 
as in the following table. 

This leaves a balance of $58,000 a year for contingencies out of income for 
first 10 years. 

Common stock required for bonuses to purchasers of first mortgage bonds 
and preferred stock is $1,100,000. For their own remuneration and to retain 
control of the company the promoters issue $4,000,000 common stock to 


the construction company, which, under above estimates, leaves $2,900, 000 
common stock for themselves. 
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3 Cash Fixed and 
ae Receipts to Contingent 
Corporation Charges 
5 % first mertgage bonds on all 
property, exclusive of equipment, 
to be disposed of at 90 with a 
bonus of 2 shares of common 
stock to each $1,000 bond...... $4,000,000 $3,600,000 $220,000 
6% 10-yr. serial equipment notes. . 1,500,000 1,500,000 90,000 
Annual payment during Ist 10 years 
of operation to retire above notes 150,000 
8% cumulative stock to be disposed 
of at 90, with a bonus of 1 share 
of common to each 5 shares of 


OLCLErLCU Se Oe TEER cok fae 1,500,000 1,350,000 120,000 


$7,000,000 $6,450,000 $580, 000 


During first 10 years common stock could not expect to receive dividends 
$150,000 of serial notes is to be retired each year. Interest on that amount 
each year should be added to the balance available for contingencies. At 
the end of 10 years there wil! be no interest to pay on the notes and annual « 
payments on the principal will cease. Therefore $298,000, less any reserve 
or payments for contingencies, may then be paid as dividends on common 
stock. 

Note that first mortgage bonds are approximately equal in amount to 
actual cost of mortgaged property, not a very conservative arrangement, but 
rather common in railroad finance. Preferred stock is equal to more than 
remaining value of tangible assets, being partly offset by good-will. Common 
stock is offset only by good-will and prospective earning power. The amounts 
of the different classes of securities have been determined rather on the basis 
of earnings than of asset values. 


FINANCIAL PLAN FOR CORPORATE COMBINATIONS.—Combina- 
tions may be divided into two classes. Vertical combinations are those in 
which joint control is established over two or more concerns having buying 
and selling relations. Horizontal combinations are those in which joint con- 
trol is established over two or more concerns having competitive relations. 
Vertical combinations are frequent between producers of raw materials and 
those who consume these materials in manufacture. The U. 8. Stee! Corp. 
is an illustration, carrying on the whole process of mining, manufacture, and 
selling. Promotion is not a distinct process where one concern purchases a 
controlling interest in others, but it is where a new concern is established to 
take over previously existing concerns. Although combinations are most 
important in the field of manufacturing, there are numerous instances of it 
in trading concerns and in the theatrical and moving picture field. Combina- 
tions among banks are also frequent. Also among public utilities—gas and 
electric light and power companies, water works, ete. Cities Service Co 
owns or controls over 100 subsidiary.companies. Following are notes of the 
meeting at which the early plans for the United States Starch combination 
were arranged. 
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Memoranpum or Meerina held in the office of Charles R. Flint, June 30, at 10 a.m. 
Present: Messrs. Flint, Auerbach, T. P. Kingsford, Higgins, Duryea, Morton and Allen. | 
It is agreed to organize the United States Starch Company with a capital of $2,500,000 
preferred 6% cumulative stock and $3,500,000 common stock. And that the former shall _ 


| 
16 


be held in trust by the United States Mortgage and Trust Company, and issued later _ 
through bankers to be provided by Mr. Flint. The common stock shall also be held in | 
trust for the owners for such a time as they may elect. 1] 


It is agreed and understood that the vendors shall receive $950,000 in cash, $1,550,000 
preferred stock, and $3,000,000 in common stock, for their plants and inventories, to be | 
provided for as follows: 

First, a loan shall be made by the United States Mortgage and Trust Company for 
$950,000 for nine months, same to be paid from the proceeds of the sale of an equal amount 
of preferred stock to be issued at such time as in the judgment of the Directors may be 
proper. The proceeds of this loan to be used as follows: 


To pay Kingsford....... boo tel daly Oa cana s Aeaiae eS aeers s alee $400 , 000 
Peat PR NE OF GOI IG oe Socterets oats oo ale tare 2 Se tetas ta te whet 175,000 
pits (Graves Ae ictrsisterers cicadas gta ALE Te AA 350,000 
Ber BOOT OT VOB 5 sco a ae case Salen wie. == ele ee i: eee 25,000 

iG) bey, Sov Sa Oe Od ice eo erie eS RRL Ores A AO So $950,000 


Second, in addition to the cash paid as above, preferred stock shall be assigned to the 
vendors as follows: 


HIN ELON cs oer cyettincher eee te eas Seis tae $1,100,000 on plant and inventory 
VPOELONI Ae ecm com ete, oa are cies eo 125,000 ‘“ plant 
DD URVOGt eae cate ae ees 100,000 ‘“* inventory 
Ss ONS he Leese. Ra 75,000 “ plant 
Graviesdan 004.2 tas 50 6 eR 100,000 ‘‘ inventory 


ST Fate Ih SEARED Saye cy Sais ee 50,000 ‘* plant 


TROGIR ae ere ela hc anes $1,550,000 


which shall be held in trust by the United States Mortgage and Trust Company for account 
of the owners until the time of issue. 

$3,000,000 of common stock is to be issued to the vendors in part payment of real and 
personal property turned over to the new company, as follows: 


ESR SE ORG sycncyarcpavee car haba pote vers ei ceharee Sue ahaa a ereaeree $2,422,500 
INL OY aS tee OE fe ca NSN PP rR TOU a etc 255,000 
IDTV Cae tert untcuincadh ret eerie. MOT eT eR eR 322,500 

Totals Savy sexs ac eery. Mea ek ay Chere ok eo RRe e $3,000,000 


Included in the property turned over by the vendors, it is estimated that there will be 
about $750,000 of quick assets, consisting of grain, package materials, and starch manufac- 
tured and in process. 

$500,000 in common stock shall be paid to cover the entire costs of promoting the com- 
pany, including the charter, the organization, the commission paid in stock for securing the 
loan, the fee of the bankers who issue the preferred. 


Common stouk touvendorg: 5.c < whore eee oe oe Ace $3,000,000 
‘Common stock to promoters). i220... cm ekien eee. 500 ,000 
Ota] Lees eee oe ecis te Se PAE E BAAN ARERR ERD $3,500,000 


ILLUSTRATION OF PLAN FOR A SMALL COMBINATION.—The 
Western Manufacturing Co. was organized to manufacture patented special- 
ties. Its capital stock was $150,000. First mortgage bonds were issued 
for $25,000. $100,000 capital stock was given for patents, and $50,000 was 
given to a promoter for selling the bonds at par. The $25,000 received for 
the bonds represented total cash actually invested. 

It was found that the business could not thrive with the few specialties it 
controlled, and other specialties were added. As a result, practically all 


i] 
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profits earned from year to year were spent securing and developing new 
patents. After 5 or 6 years the output became satisfactory. Then a depres- 
sion wiped out the company’s business and cut profits to zero. A recovery 
has occurred and profits are now about $20,000 yearly. The business has 
changed considerably in character and is established on a reasonably sound 
basis. The company, however, is handicapped by its location which is not 
favorable for its business. 

A few miles away is located the Western Machinery Co., a related but not 
competitive business, owned by James Smith. His plant is worth $60,000 
and net earnings are $6,500. In the neighborhood there is also the plant of 
a concern which went bankrupt some years ago. It has been closed over 
three years. In their run-down condition the building and other assets are 
worth over $100,000 but can be bought for much less. 

The proposed plan is to combine these threé plants under the name and 
charter of the first-named company. Smith will remain for a short time with 
the new organization and then retire. It is proposed to capitalize the Western 
Machinery Co. as follows: ; 


Issued at 
Authorized Time of 

Issue Combination 
ie, frst, mortgave bonds: 2248 S288 ote eee $500, 000 $150,000 
6% cumulative preferred stock................ 250,000 180,000 
IDOMIMOIMN STOCK =. oo atk Fe eee es Pc ate ne 250,000 250,000 


It is proposed to distribute the securities of the reorganized company as 
follows: 


Preferred Common 
Bonds Stock Stock 
Western Machinery Co............... $ 30,000 $100, 000 $250,000 
Hames Smith wun ia hes lame aot ees 20,000 
Owners of abandoned plant........... 20,000 40,000 


Wo: betsoldtorpublic alae. avted ancl. J 100,000 20,000 
$150,000 $180,000 $250,000 


It is anticipated that the bonds, with a 20% bonus of preferred stock, can 
be sold to an underwriting syndicate at par. The syndicate can probably 
dispose of the bonds alone at par, its selling expenses and profits being covered 
by the preferred stock bonus. The company will realize $100,000 cash. 

The financial plan also provides that Smith shall receive in addition to 
$20,000 preferred, $30,000 cash, leaving $70,000 cash to rehabilitate the 
abandoned plant and for working capital. 

It also provides that when earnings on preferred amount to 12%, the 70% 
of preferred remaining unissued at time of organization shall be distributed 
as a bonus in agreed proportion among owners of the three plants entering 
the combine. 

Net profits are estimated to average at least $60,000, or about three times 
interest and preferred dividend requirements at the outset. 

An independent analysis and criticism of the foregoing plan shows that 
earnings of proposed combination appear to be loosely estimated, and that 
a much more thorough investigation of probable markets for products, of 
selling expenses, and of actual expenditures required to build up an efficient 
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working organization in the abandoned plant, would be demanded by careful | 
investors. Unless it can be shown as a reasonable certainty that earnings will | 
average $60,000 or more, there will be no advantage to the Western Machinery — 


Co. in carrying through the combination. Its plant is the only one earning large” : 


profits. Although the Western Machinery Co. could advantageously use en- — 


larged facilities, it may be asked whetber a small bond or preferred stock issue 
based upon its own assets would not provide needed additional facilities with 
less risk. Under the plan proposed this company assumes most of the risk, 
contributes its own profits to the payment of interest and dividends, and must 
rely on its ability to develop new business for the other two plants. The most 
successful of the three companies would have to give up the certainty of con- 
tinued satisfactory profits for the uncertainty of developing a new enterprise. 
The wisdom of combining = successful going concern with an unsuccessful one 
may always be questioned. It may be better for the successful concern to 
raise cash on its own credit and purchase outright the assets of the umsuccess- 
ful one. The above plan was abandon’ed for these reasons. 


Application of Funds 


FIXED AND WORKING CAPITAL.—Money expended on permanent 
investments such as plant, machinery, and other equipment to be used as 
instruments in forwarding production or service, constitutes fixed capital. 
Money invested in raw materials, goods in process, finished goods, salable 
securities, and accounts receivable, as well as cash, constitutes working 
capital. Working capital represents a flow of goods, certain parts thereof 
being constantly converted into cash, and cash being as constantly converted 
into other forms of working capital. Working capital is sometimes termed 
revolving capital. To determine net working capital it is necessary to deduct 
from total working capital or working assets the current liabilities. Instead 
of the term current liabilities, sometimes the term quick liabilities is used. 
These are usually composed of bank loans and accounts payable. 

Fixed assets and a great part of permanent current assets should he cov- 
ered by stockholders’ investments and long-term bonds. Current liabilities 
should be carried chiefly to finance seasonal requirements of current funds. 

It is more difficult to determine working capital requirements than fixed 
capital requirements. The working capital supplied must be sufficient to 
provide the requirements of all normal processes—purchase of materials and 
supplies, production of finished goods, selling costs, and the cost of delay in 
securing payment for the product. Certain unavoidable losses and various 
miscellaneous expenses are liable to be underestimated or entirely overlooked. 
Since quantity of working capital usually bears a more or less definite pro- 
portion to quantity of fixed assets, construction of plant additions involves 
also the need of increased working capital. Failure to provide sufficient 
working capital has been a prolific source of financial embarrassment and 
insolvency. Frequently concerns enjoying a period of prosperity create 
trouble for themselves by failure to reserve sufficient liquid assets to meet 
liabilities which have increased as a natural result of such prosperity. 


ESTIMATING FIXED CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS.—Under favorable 
conditions this is much less difficult than is ordinarily the case with working 
assets. In constructing new plant the cost of many kinds of fixed assets 
can be based on carefully laid plans. Nevertheless change of plans after 
construction is begun, and frequently after operations are under way, requires 
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additional amounts of capital for purchase of fixed assets. Ambitious mana- 
gers often start various new activities of a costly character. These may be 
summarized under the following heads: 


1. Extensions of original plant. 

2. Increased or changed equipment. 
3. Operation of side issues. 

4. Investment in other concerns. 


In considering relative proportions of fixed and working capital, the mistake 
may be made of providing all fixed capital requirements and using whatever 
is left, without much regard to its amount, as working capital. Adequate 
working capital is just as essential as adequate fixed capital, and the latter 
is useless unless business, to the upbuilding of which working capital is essen- 
tial, can be secured. The problem depends largely on the type of undertaking. 
In case of a projected hydroelectric company which is to construct a power 
plant for delivery of current for which contracts have already been secured, 
payments to be made therefor on a monthly basis, fixed capital can be esti- 
mated closely and not much working capital will be required. Quite the 
opposite situation presents itself in case of a company incorporated to produce 
and sell a patented device. Two important functions are involyed—pro- 
duction and selling. Instead of experimenting with costly manufacturing 
processes, it is preferable to have had the manufacturing done at first by a 
manufacturer already equipped for the work, and to devote available capital 
to building up a selling organization and developing the sales field. These 
problems solved, the construction of a plant should be considered. In this 
way the tying up of capital is avoided until it can be done with assurance of 
ability to use the products when the factory is finished. 


ESTIMATING WORKING CAPITAL.—The factors to be considered in 
estimating working capital requirements for a manufacturing business are: 


. Amount and cost of raw material. 

Labor cost. 

. Overhead. 

Length of time occupied by manufacturing process. 

Rate of turnover. 

Terms of purchase and sale. 

. Ease with which various kinds of working assets may be converted 
into cash. 

8. Seasonal variations. 


NO oR ON 


Working capital, being the excess of current assets over current liabilities, 
must vary in relation to other balance sheet items in accordance with the 
nature of the business. Proportion of current assets to current liabilities in 
manufacturing industry should not, as a rule, be less than 100 to 75, or 100 
to 80. 

The working capital ratio is the relation of current assets to current lia- 
bilities. It is sometimes called the banker’s ratio, because it is used in judg- 
ing a business for credit purposes., It is best expressed in dollars of current 
assets per one dollar of current liabilities. 

Expansion of current assets and current liabilities on the same net working 
capital produces a lower ratio, and vice versa. 

Manufacturing costs are cumulative, beginning with the purchase of raw 
material and following through a series of processes, In some cases a great 
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amount of capital is thus tied up not to be realized for several years, as, for 
example, shipbuilding and the construction of large buildings. Usually 
construction contracts provide payment for work completed at certain 
stages after being inspected and approved. This proviso diminishes some- 
what the investment required on the part of the contractor, but does not 
avoid the necessity of investing large sums. 

Time is an important factor in determining working capital requirements, 
especially where a seasoning period is necessary, as in suburban real estate 
developments and in the hide and lumber businesses. Ordinarily payments 
cannot be secured in advance of delivery of finished product. These condi- 
tions. necessitate the more or less constant impounding of large sums of 
working capital. 

Variations in market prices so frequently upset calculations based on 
current or past prices that additional working capital should be provided 
to meet emergencies of this kind. In 1920 the leather companies suffered 
great loss on this account. Whereas the Central Leather Co.’s net profit in 
1919 was over $15,500,000, its loss in 1920 was over $21,000,000. 

Variations in demand are especially troublesome when the manufacturing 
process is lengthy, whereas in case of producers of commodities which can 
be made on short notice this is a relatively unimportant factor. These two 
types are illustrated by bread manufacture and leather manufacture, respec- 
tively. In the one case a sudden shift in demand to a commodity of a different 
quality or type can be readily met without great loss, but not in the other. 

Turnover is considered in detail elsewhere in this section, and also in the 
section on ‘‘Inventories.’’ It is of greater relative importance to the trader 
than to the manufacturer, but is nevertheless of real importance to the latter 
also. The reason for its greater importance to the trader is the relatively 
larger proportion of his total investment required to be kept in form of 
working assets. The tendency is to shorten terms of credit granted to retail- 
ers by wholesalers and manufacturers, which makes it increasingly difficult 
to dispose of goods thus purchased in time to use the returns in paying for 
them. The time required to dispose of goods is always indefinite and seasonal 
demands have a certain influence. It is for these reasons that large amounts 
of working capital are required in trade. 

Increasing rapidity of turnover means increasing trade per dollar of working 
capital invested. A newspaper stand selling morning and evening papers 
only has a turnover of.from 500 to 700 times a year, and requires a small 
working capital. Requirements are increased when magazines and books 
are added because turnover becomes smaller. As stocks increase in size 
and cost this tendency continues. Factors which in any given case tend to 
increase turnover are timeliness and standardization of goods, also the sales 
policy. The latter should be formulated to secure quick results. Shelves 
must not become loaded with unsalable goods. In manufacturing raw mate- 
rials, goods in process, and finished goods must be kept moving. Standard- 
ization is important because it eliminates unsalable materials and reduces 
styles and varieties. It is desirable in so far as possible to avoid the manu- 
facture of articles intended merely to satisfy whims because these may be 
found unsalable at any time. There should be clean-up sales at regular 
intervals. Attention should be given to reduction of time required by the 
manufacturing process. 

Rate of turnover, in general retail stores, is sometimes from 8 to 10, but 
usually 2,3,or4. Inretail shoe stores it ranges from .7 to 5.1 according to the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research. The Bureau found the turnover in 
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many stores to be 1.8, and considers one of 2.5 a fair realizable average. 
Retail hardware stores range from .85 to 5.75, a common figure being 1.8. 
A realizable average is 2.5. Retail grocery stores range from 3.5 to 23.8. 
A common figure is 7, and 12 a standard to strive for. In the wholesale 
grocery business the range is from 2.8 to 11.6 times a year. A common 
figure is 5.7. _ 

Terms of purchase vary from a cash basis to various periods of credit. 
Where a cash basis is in effect, considerably more working capital is required, 
other things being equal, than where a credit period intervenes between pur- 


chase date and payment date. Sometimes purchase bills can be paid out 


of sales receipts. The tendency is to reduce the credit period by granting 
concessions in the form of cash discounts or other concessions. Six months’ 
time was formerly allowed to retailers. This was cut to 30, 60, or 90 days 
by offer of liberal discounts. To enable themselves to take advantage of 
these terms merchants began borrowing at local banks. The cash discount 
has now come to be a penalty, the wholesaler basing his calculation upon a 
eash price. This tendency has made larger working capital a necessity. 
The shorter the credit period, the larger the working capital required. 

Terms of sale influence working capital in the opposite way from terms of © 
purchase. The longer the credit period, the greater the amount of working 
capital required. In the export trade to South America an interval of at 
least 5 months intervenes between date of shipment and date of receiving 
payment—1 for shipment and draft to reach destination, 3 until draft matures, 
and 1 more for payment to reach shipper in the United States. Sometimes 
the period is extended to 66 months or more. ‘These conditions necessitate 
a large working capital. 

The instalment plan is popular in retailing certain high-priced goods, as 
pianos, books, real estate, agricultural machinery, etc. The burden of finan- 
cing such sales has frequently caused bankruptcy, so that many bankers 
discriminate against those merchants who follow the plan. In case of real 
estate payments are sometimes spread over a period of 5 or 10 years; pianos, 


_38 years; furniture and agricultural machinery, 1 year. Many buyers default 


on payments, and goods are gotten back only by an expensive process and 
in more or less worn condition. At best, expense of collecting instalments 
is considerable. In case of costly articles it is customary for the seller to 
retain title until the price is paid in full. This is legally permissible in most 
states. Sales of railroad equipment are an illustration. One plan is to 
require the purchaser to give a series of notes covering the several instalments, 
in order to place the transaction on a definite basis and to enable the seller to 
secure funds by hypothecating these notes. . 

Illustration of Instalment Plan.—An article sells at retail for $100. Cost 
to manufacturer or retailer is $60; selling expense is $20; overhead charges 
$10; net profit $10. 50 articles are sold during 1st month’s operation; 100 the 
2nd month; 150 the 3rd month; 200 the 4th month; 200 each month’s thereafter. 
Instalments are paid at rate of $10 a month. To simplify matters, assume 
that the whole $90 outgo is incurred when each sale is made. How much 
working capital is required to finance the stated volume of business? 

During 1st month the outgo is 50 x 90, or $4,500, and cash receipts are 
50 x $10, or $500, leaving a cash deficiency of $4,000. During 2d month 
the outgo is 100 times $90, or $9,000, while receipts are $500 covering sales 
made during 1st month, plus $1,000 for sales during 2d month, making a 
total of $5,000; leaving a cash deficiency of $7,500. In tabular form these 
calculations are as follows: 


is | 
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Cash Accumu- 
Outgo Receipts Deficiency lating 


for Month Deficiency 


ist, month ss J. 4 $ 4,500 $ 500 $ 4,000 $ 4,000 
2nd IGS BS 9,000 1,500 > RE ZSOO 11,500 
3rd STORER ca are 13,500 3,000 10,500 22,000 
4th SET Lee ae 18,000 5,000 _ 13,000 35,000 
5th Sie pereucosinan aos 18,000 7,000 11,000 46,000 
6th OM: SiMe ara renee 18,000 9,000 9,000 55,000 
7th Fah Grace NR Gees 18,000 11,000 7,000 62,000 
8th SOMERS racecars 18,000 13,000 5,000 67 , 000 
9th lie hse eee 18,000 15,000 3,000 70,000 
10th EES Ul Betie 18,000 » 17; 000 1,000 71,000 
11th Eee S 18,000 18,500 500* 70,500 
12th er GRU is 18,000 19,500 1,500* 69, 000 


* Excess receipts. 


If the seller does all of his own financing, he must have at its maximum a 
working capital of $71,000. These figures emphasize the principle that 
during periods of rapidly increasing business cash receipts do not keep 
pace with volume of sales and outgo. The first stage in building up an instal- 
ment business is a stage of heavy investing. There are three ways of shifting 
a portion of the financial burden of building up an instalment business to 
financial agencies: 


1. By securing a heavy line of credit from the bank on the strength of 
general showing of profits and accumulating assets in form of ac- 
counts receivable. 

2. By securing notes from purchasers as indicated above, and discounting 
them. 

3. By arranging with a financial company to purchase the instalment’ 
accounts or notes receivable, or by securing advances on the basis 
of these notes or accounts when used as collateral. 


LIQUIDITY OF ASSETS.—Cash must always be distinguished from other 
quick assets, such as accounts and notes receivable having early maturity 
dates, as well as salable merchandise, although some of these may be regarded 
as being very mearly the equivalent of cash. All items convertible into cash 
only after a considerable time are in a different category; the more easily 
current assets are convertible into cash, the less need be the proportion of 
current assets to current liabilities, hence the less need of working capital. 
The only method of increasing the liquidity of stocks of merchandise is by 
exercising care to buy only those that are readily salable. 

Finance corporations discount instalment and commercial accounts receiv- 
able, thus aiding merchants to gonvert them into cash before maturity. 
These corporations operate in two distinct fields and are divisible into two 
groups. One group makes advances against instalment accounts. The 
other makes advances against commercial accounts receivable. On instal- 
ment accounts these finance corporations advance from 60% to 65%; on 
commercial accounts, from 75% to 80% of face value. Sometimes a fixed 
time of credit is granted against which the borrower maintains the required 
amount of collateral, paid and bad accounts being constantly replaced by 
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new ones. On the other hand, the loans may be in blocks, each being based 
on a new group of accounts and being regarded as a distinct transaction. 
Seasonal variations are a serious handicap in some lines, such for example, 
as the manufacture of rubber shoes, agricultural implements, and sporting 
goods. This necessitates either accumulation of large stocks of raw materials 
during the remainder of the year to meet requirements of the busy season, 
or the purchase of large stocks of raw material at a given season to be gradually 
used up during remainder of the year. This requires periodic tying up of 
working assets. The usual method of handling this situation is to secure 
larger bank loans to meet the peak load, then pay them off as the goods are 
sold. But this dependence on banks is unsafe practice; loans or renewals of 
loans are sometimes refused. One solution is to carry a larger permanent 
working capital, investing the surplus not required during the off-season in 
securities which can be easily liquidated, such as short-term notes. These 
do not fluctuate much in value and may be bought in any quantity desired. 


Promotion 


DEFINITION.—Promotion consists in raising required capital for launch- 
ing an enterprise by selling securities, and in making the necessary preliminary 
arrangements for such sale of securities. The promoter is the man who per- 
forms the work of bringing capital and enterprise together. Promotion con- 
sists of three stages: 

1. Making a preliminary investigation of all aspects of the proposed 
enterprise. 

2. Assembling the enterprise—organizing a plan, securing options, 
securing a charter, etc. 

3. Financing the concern, which consists in the actual selling of secur- 
ities. 

INVESTIGATIONS.— Upon the thoroughness and accuracy of the investi- 
gations the future success or failure of the enterprise is largely dependent. 
Investor and promoter are equally interested in the investigation. In case 
of reorganizations or consolidations of old concerns, certain parts of: the 
investigation may be omitted. Too frequently all parts are done carelessly, 
resulting in costly miscalculations. Most uncertainties can be eliminated by 
a careful preliminary investigation. Investigation covers an infinite range 
of variations, embracing such unlike subjects as social and political conditions 
on the one hand, and technical engineering and construction problems on the 
other. Large reports contain from 50,000 to 200,000 words of concise, boiled 
down information. In a paper entitled ‘Initial Financing of an Enterprise,” 
E. K. Chapman, president of the Hudson Trust Co. of New York City, lists 
the following points to be covered in investigating the desirability of pro- 
moting a manufacturing corporation which is to take over either tangible 
property or such intangible assets as patents, copyrights, and good-will: 


1. Validity of the patents, copyrights, and other titles and rights, or 
the soundness of the claim of good-will. 

2. Strength and dangers of present and potential competition. 

3. Likelihood of securing for the new company proper grade of mana- 
gerial talent. 

4. Sufficiency ‘of capital and dependable resources. Enough capital 
should be provided to afford a margin to meet emergencies and cover 
losses and expenses of the experimental stage. A second application 
for capital should be avoided. 
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5. Par of capital shares should be low if an appeal is to be made to - 


small investors, and in any case not over $100. 

6. Contract between corporation and promoter. Promoter should be 
reimbursed in cash for his actual cash expenditures; for his services he 
should be paid in stock of the company promoted. 

7. Necessity of investing a large sum of capital in constructing a plant 
for manufacturing proposed product. It may be less risky to have the 
product manufactured under contract by outsiders or by assembling the 
parts which have been purchased or manufactured under contract. 

8. Probability of securing capital from men with experience in similar 
lines of business or with special information. 


The preliminary analysis of enterprises should, in so far as possible, con- 
form to accepted standards. In the field of public utilities bankers have 
worked out certain standards, so that their preliminary estimates of earnings 
are based on the following probable Yearly reéeipts, from each person in 
the territory to be covered by the utility:® 


Electric light and power companies................-.-.- $3 to $6 per capita 
Gascon panies sak SauEese SEIS. 84 SEO? FORE S 2, TSR aS . 
Electric street railways in small cities.................. & DOES 2 
Electric)street railways in large cities .................. i death ie 0 Pa. * 
ingerunboantnailway.s ites. ee aee oo. 208 PPS aE 2 RO: GT SLgr = si 


The following description of the preliminary survey of an electric railway 
project is adapted from the Annalist, July 20, 1914: 

In New York City, 25 or 30 banking houses specialize in financing electric 
railways. Each year each of these receives from 500 to 1,000 proposals for 
building new lines or purchasing and rehabilitating old ones. In judging new 
projects the bankers take into consideration, first, the political attitude of 
the state or city regarding public utilities. They have on file tabulated data 
regarding the political record and activities of each state. They consider, 
next, the United States census figures of population and statistics, which 
indicate rate of growth of population. 

Next, the promoter is asked to pay the expenses and fees of an expert 
engineer designated by the banking house, who makes a preliminary survey 
of the proposed line. He tabulates the number of cuts and fills, and arrives 
at an approximate estimate of cost of construction. He also inquires closely 
into costs of rights of way and terminals. - His advance estimates of cost of 
construction and operation are expected to come within 5% of the actual 
figures. 

This preliminary report is checked against the previous experience of the 
house. They add to cost of construction the carrying charges on the invest- 
ment before it begins to make any return. They may get bids on the con- 
struction of power plants. This office analysis and checking is expected to 
result in very accurate estimates of gross earnings and outgo. 

Some bankers decline to take up any such propositions unless advance 
estimates show net interest earnings equal to 2} times interest charges on 
the bonds that will be necessary. Each mile of track should earn a minimum 
of $5,000, a generally accepted figure for interurban roads. 

If operating cost is 60%, this leaves net earnings of $2,000. If construction 
cost is $25,000, all provided by bonds at 5%, interest charges per mile are 


a, Repmption and Organization of, Public Service Corporations, by L. R. Nash, of Stone & 
ebster, 
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$1,250, leaving $750 per mile to provide for depreciation, unexpected losses, 
and accidents. 

A population per mile in a strip 2 miles wide on each side of the road is 
considered a safe minimum. The interurban railroad which exists mostly 
on paper is not in large favor, as it is believed that most choice locations are 
occupied. x 

The preliminary analysis required in case of a railroad is indicated by the 
following questions put to the promoter of a proposed railroad, 30 miles long, 
passing through three prosperous villages, and connecting a rich agricultural 
and lumber country with Port ‘‘D”’ on the sea: 


1. How much traffic is now hauled by existing transportation agencies in this region? 
2. How much standing lumber will be made available for shipment by this new road? 
3. What are the important markets for this lumber? 
4. At what price can it probably be sold in these markets? 
What, approximately, will be the cost of cutting and of hauling lumber to railroad 

and loading on cars? 

(Answers to the above questions will give a basis for figuring the possible rates on lumber 
from the point of loading to the markets.) 

6. Just how much rail and water traffic through ‘‘D”’ is in sight? 

7. What advantages as a port for rail and water traffic will Port ““D’”’ have over 
competing ports? 

8. What inducements can be offered which will lead to the diversion of traffic now 
moving through competing ports to the route through Port ‘‘D”’? 

9. At what rates does traffic now move through competing ports to and from the markets 
which the promoter hopes to reach by his proposed route? 

10. What is the attitude of connecting rail and water lines? Will they be inclined to 
assist in the development of Port “D”’ or will they find it to their interest rather to discour- 
age the growth of this port? (This is perhaps the most important question of all, for a 
short railroad, such as the promoter has in view, could scarcely exist, let alone thrive, 
unless it has the cordial co-operation of connecting lines.) 

11. Assuming that connecting lines are friendly, what rate per ton-mile can the propused 
railroad probably secure on through traffic? 

12. What will be the exact cost of securing the right of way and constructing the proposed 
road? 

13. What will be the cost of providing docks and other terminal facilities at Port ‘‘D’’? 

14. Do the above estimates contemplate providing a well-built, modern road, or rather 
a temporary construction which will have to be replaced later? 

15. What will be the cost of equipment and of necessary supplies of all kinds? 

16. Will it be possible to secure local subsidies or other assistance? 

17. Does the promoter have banking connections on which he can rely for assistance 
in floating the securities of the proposed road? 

18. Does the promoter khow any-capitalists who may be willing—provided satisfactory 
answers to all the above questions are given—to buy the stock issues of the proposed road? 

19. Is the promoter able and willing to incur the expense that will be necessary to secure 
correct, dependable answers to all the above questions? 


An analysis preliminary to the combination of going concerns should 
cover the following: 


1. What is the financial history of each concern that is to be considered as a possible 
member of the combination? How long has it been in existence? Is its organization stable? 
Are its earnings increasing or decreasing? Are adequate depreciation and other reserves 
deducted before estimating profits? Is the plant and physical property in good condition? 

2. Who are the men engaged in this industry who have shown the most enterprise and 
good judgment? Will they join in the proposed combination and work together on har- 
monious terms? Will it be necessary to give positions to incompetents or to make unfair 
concessions in order to influence men who are essential to the combination? 

3. What, if any, advantages as a money maker will the proposed combination have over 
the separate, independent concerns? Will the combination be in violation of any laws? 
Will it be necessary to raise prices or otherwise incur any unpopularity in order to secure 


oy 
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larger profits? Is it possible to introduce more efficient methods into the management of 
the various plants without arousing undue hostility at the beginning? 

4, Assuming that the combination is agreed to, what should be the financial plan of the 
proposed combination? Upon what basis can its securities be exchanged for the securities 
of the independent concerns? On what basis can other securities be underwritten and sold 
to the public? How much fresh capital will the combination need? Will there remain 
a block of securities sufficient to compensate all who took part in the promotion, for their 
réspective risks and expenditures? 


THE PROMOTER.—Promoters are of two types, professional and 
occasional. In the latter class are found lawyers, bankers, engineers, and 
business executives. Local lawyers and bankers are natural leaders in 
organizing local enterprises. Many such opportunities come to the lawyer 
or banker who is in a position to give them attention. This plan is especially 
suitable for small projects. 

A few large engineering firms are actively engaged in organizing, financing, 
and operating public utility properties. Stone & Webster, J. G. White 
Engineering Corp., H. M. Byllesby & Co., and Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
are typical. With these companies promotion has grown from a side issue 
to a leading activity. 

Certain large manufacturing companies finance new enterprises to secure 
their orders for machinery and equipment. Examples are the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. and the General Electric Co., which, through 
subsidiary companies, sell the securities of the companies which they wish 
to develop. When it is decided to finance some proposed company, one of 
two lines of procedure is followed. One kind of firm works in close co- 
operation with bankers who underwrite the securities and sell them to the 
public. The other kind has its department for selling securities and does 
its own financing, thus carrying the enterprise through the stages of inves- 
tigation, flotation, construction and perhaps the initial stages of manage- 
ment. 

Business executives are called upon to act as promoters under various 
circumstances. In case of competing manufacturing concerns it is not 
unusual to find the task of carrying through a combination undertaken 
by executive officers of the companies involved. Another instance is where 
one plant is a recognized leader because of size, enterprise, or personality. 
Here the leading concern usually becomes the promoter. Such promotions 
are relatively few in number. The typical instance is where the business 
executive promotes entirely new enterprises, usually expecting. to become 
manager after the promotion period is past. Promoters of this type should 
watch the following points: 

1. Sufficient capital should be raised or authorized, but if the construc- 
tion period is long the sale of securities should be postponed until the com- 
pany is on its feet. Connections should be made with bankers to carry 
through the preliminary financing and to underwrite the securities of the 
completed undertaking. This plan is customary in case of large enterprises 
but infrequent in case of small ones, although it is suited to the latter. 

2. He must protect his own interests. Many executives fail to realize 
the amount of compensation to which they are entitled. He should retain 
for himself the equity in the business which remains after he has raised 
needed capital by sale of bonds and stocks. 

3. If the promoter acts as agent rather than as principal, he should pro- 
tect himself by a definite contract, otherwise he may find himself frozen 
out after he has given valuable information to his associates. 
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DIFFICULTIES AND PROFITS OF PROMOTION WORK.—The pro- 
moter’s work is expensive and hazardous, requires patience and diplomacy, 
and may end without profit. If he is attempting to unite previously inde- 
pendent and perhaps competitive enterprises, he must conciliate various 
conflicting interests. Under these circumstances the creation of a working 
organization, involving selection of officials for the combination, is especially 
difficult. One solution is to make an outsider the chief official, giving him 
free rein in choosing subordinates. Another solution is to choose his men 
from among the old organizations, relying on their influence to forward his 
plans. Ordinarily the first alternative is preferable. 

Half of the really serious attempts at promotion result in failure, except in 
certain fields where standards for estimating probable income and expenses 
have become very exact as the result of long experience. 

The promoter’s profit should be whatever remains of the capitalized value 
after the enterprise is financed. 

Illustration.—A promoter estimates that a manufacturing enterprise will 
earn, after completing a 2-year development period, more than $110,000 net 
profits yearly. He plans on creating securities salable at par on following 


basis: 
Interest and Divi- 


dend Require- 
Capitalization ments 
Pe OU OO n.d Vo. AILRG MIOLbLALESs DODEAS gute cine. ven c wore efo teronese1's sueisyrieace $ 35,000 
250% GOO RP reternedrstock:ss.. Bf lis cee co aole als, ceantlatere 22,500 
500; 000 Common stock yielding 10%: ..... 5. 006000 .fe. ue 50,000 
$1,250,000 $107,500 


Assume that the corporation needs $1,000,000 cash, and that expense of 
investigating, securing options, incorporating, and selling securities is 
$150,000. The promoter enters into a contract to turn over $1,000,000 cash, 
or possibly property and total assets for which he pays $1,000,000, in ex- 
change for all bonds, preferred and common stock. ‘He then sells bonds, 
preferred stock, and $250,000 common stock, and retains for himself $250,000, 
against which he offsets expenses, $150,000. His net profit, in form of 
common stock, is $100,000. Among conservative promoters it is a recog- 
nized principle that the promoter, to show his faith in the enterprise, should 
receive his compensation in common stock. 

In England founders’ shares, ranking after preference and ordinary 
shares, are taken by promoters. These receive dividends only after certain 
dividends are paid on ordinary shares, when the latter receive a participa- 
tion in additional dividends. Thus the ordinary shares might be given 6% 
preference over founders’ shares, any additional dividends being divided 
equally between ordinary shares and founders’ shares. 

U. S. Realty & Construction Co. was organized in 1902. Capitalization: 
$30,000,000 preferred, $36,000,000 common. The five promoters announced 
that: 

It is proper to state that we expect to receive for the responsibility and risks assumed by 
us in organizing the new corporation, procuring the cash capital, and for the expenses in- 
curred, an individual profit which will or may include the stock of the new corporation 
remaining in our hands after carrying through the transaction. 


In this case the promoter’s profits amounted to about $6,000,000 common 
stock, approximately 10% of total securities, having at the outset a market 
value of about $1,800,000, 
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PROMOTER’S SECRET PROFITS.—The promoter’s relations to others | 
interested in the enterprise are confidential and he must disclose any secret | 
profits; otherwise he cannot retain such profits. Any special profits are 
illegal unless made with full knowledge of others interested, or with consent | 
of an independent and fully informed board of directors, or unless those to | 
whom stock is to be sold are fully informed. Otherwise either the corpora- — 
tion or the stockholders who bought the original issue of stock may bring | 
suit for redress at any subsequent time. 


OVERVALUATION OF PROPERTY BY PROMOTER.—This may or 
may not be fraudulent. Overvalued property may be accepted by the cor- 
poration and stockholders with full knowledge, in which case they have no 
recourse against the promoter. But a creditor might proceed against the 
stockholders on the ground of overvaluation. 


PROPERTY OWNED BY PROMOTER.—If the promoter acquired the 
property in question before inception of the company, he did not act as its 
agent; consequently he can sell it to the company at any price obtainable 
without disclosing amount of profit made. His own interest in the property 
must te disclosed, however, and his offer be made without misrepresentation. 
Thus, he must not hold himself out as owner when he merely holds an option 
on the property in question. He must not represent that he turned it in at 
cost when he is really making a profit. Without such misrepresentation 
he is entitled to whatever profit he can secure. 


SOURCES OF CAPITAL FUNDS.—The first source of capital funds is 
the stock subscriptions of the men who associate themselves together to 
form the corporation. Next, they may associate with them those who have 
executive ability and money to invest. So far, the capital is supplied by 
those actively engaged in the work of the enterprise. The second source of 
capital is the profit earned and retained in the business. The tendency to 
put profits back into the business is especially strong in case of closely held 
corporations. Sometimes this policy is pursued for years. This policy has 
been followed by some of our largest corporations, such as the U. S. Steel 
Corp. The third source of capital is the outside investing public. The 
outside public consists of investors and speculators. With investors the 
chief consideration is safety of principal. With speculators the chief con- 
sideration is large profits. Securities issues are designed to be attractive to 
one or the other of these two classes; although no definite dividing line sep- 
arates them. 

Investors may be individuals or institutions. First among institutional 
investors are banks, especially savings banks. Savings banks investments 
are restricted by the laws of most states to certain approved issues. Com- 
nercial banks are also investors, but chiefly in short-term bonds. Insur- 
ance companies also “buy great quantities of securities. Other purchasers 
are universities and eleemosynary institutions. Trust companies invest the 
estates of deceased persons in high-grade securities. 

Individual investors who look after their own funds can take a higher 
degree of risk and need not comply with statutory requirements. 

Investment associations or trusts are popular in Europe. These sell their 
own bonds and shares and invest the proceeds in securities of corporations. 
, The purpose is to substitute for the uninformed judgment of the individual 
with a small amount to invest the judgment of men experienced in invest- 


ments, also to secure a wide risk distribution. As a rule these associations 
are ably managed. 
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Speculative and semi-investment securities are sold chiefly to individual5 
Semi-investments consist of preferred stocks and junior bonds, possessing 
reasonable safety, but subject- to greater uncertainty than are gilt-edged 
securities. The above-mentioned individuals consist of three classes: 


1. Those whose first desire is safety of principal. These buy pre- 
ferred stocks, junior bonds, etc. 

2. Those whose first desire is appreciation of principal, but who 
incidentally do not object to a high yield. These buy common stocks 
not as yet well seasoned. 

3. Those who speculate on margin. Many of these are gamblers; 
others buy and sell on the basis of inside information, or on the basis 
of general business conditions, present and prospective. 


SELLING SECURITIES.—Four methods of sale are in common use: 


. Allotment to insiders or to previous stockholders. 

Direct sale to outside public. 

. Sale to banking houses, which in turn dispose of the securities by 
direct sale to outside public. 

. Sale to banking or brokerage houses, which in turn dispose of the 
securities through the machinery of the stock exchange. 


It is a universal rule of law that where new voting stock is issued by an 
established concern, every voting shareholder must be given an opportunity 
to buy new shares in proportion to his holdings of old shares. In close cor- 
porations new issues of common shares are usually allotted on this basis. 
Bonds and preferred stock are more frequently sold to outsiders. 


STOCK RIGHTS.’—The privilege extended to stockholders to subscribe 
to new stock at a price below the market value of outstanding stock is known 
as a ‘‘stock right.” It is evidenced by a warrant which resembles a stock 
certificate. These rights are transferable and are bought and sold in the 
open market. The right to subscribe is on a pro rata basis, say, for example, 
1 share of new for each 4 shares of old stock. 

Usage varies as to the definition of a single stock right. Sometimes it 
refers to the privilege of subscribing for 1 new share. Sometimes, as in New 
York, it refers to the subscription privilege attaching to each share of old 
stock. 

Illustration.—The McdAlister-Brown Co. has a capital stock of 10,000 
shares, par value of $100 per share, all outstanding and selling considerably 
above par. An offer is to be made of 5,000 new shares at par to the stock- 
holders. The announcement reads as follows: 

To Tue SrocKHoLpERs: 

The McAlister-Brown Company will extend to shareholders of record on May 1, 19—, 
the privilege of subscribing, at $100 per share, to 5,000 shares of additional common stock, 
par value $100 per share, in the ratio of one new share for every two shares of old stock held. 
Subscriptions will be payable on or before June 1,19—. Transferable warrants specifying 
number of new shares for which they are entitled to subscribe will be mailed to stockholders 
of record as soon after May 1 as practicable. 

New York, April 2, 19—. 

RIGHTS SOLD ON “WHEN ISSUED” BASIS.—In above illustration 
rights are bought and sold on a when issued basis between Apr. 2 and May 
1. The market price is determined as follows. Suppose Kramer, on Apr. 2, 
buys two shares of old stock on the market at $150 per share. On May 1 


ee Whe 


7 Adapted from an article by Thomas York in Conyngton’s Corporation Procedure, pp. 
805-813, 
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he receives 2 rights entitling him to subscribe for 1 new share at par. He 
does this, and on June 1 is the owner of 3 shares which have cost him $400, 
or $1333 a share. 

Instead, Kramer might have sold the rights on Apr. 2, each for the dif- 
ference between $150, the prevailing market price of the old stock, and 
$1333, the average cost per share of old and new stock combined, or $163. 
The cost of his 2 shares is thus reduced by $16? to $1333, as is shown below: 


Cost of 2 shares of old stock at $150 per share............ $300 

‘Amount realizedion sale of 2 rights. ......28) 2%. yxe. 222 334 
INGt cOstiolm2 sharcateee gate 1 Ry Sel ee Ae eee $2663 
iNeticost of sharers Se Seeyrel Seo ees as 1333 


A purchaser of the old stock at $150 fares the same if he sells the rights 
at $162 as if he retained them and subscribed for new stock at $100. 

The parity value of rights dealt in on a ‘‘ when issued”’ basis is their value 
($162 in above example) when it is immaterial whether one buys 2 shares 
of stock and subscribes for a new share, or whether he buys 6 rights and 
acquires 3 shares by subscription. Cost per share in either case is $133}. 
If m is market price of old stock, s the subscription price of the new, and n 
the number of old shares carrying the subscription privilege to one new 
share, then p, the parity value of the right, is: 


m—s 
n+1 


Actual market price of rights tends to equal parity value and consequently 
fluctuates with the market price of the stock. If an appreciable difference 
arises between parity value and market price of the rights, it is profitable 
to undertake certain market operations which tend to bring market price 
of rights back to parity value. 

First Mlustration.— Assume that market price of old stock is $150, so that 
parity value of rights is $163, whereas market price of rights is $15. Conse- 
quently rights are relatively cheaper than stock, and those who desire to 
secure stock should take advantage of the opportunity to buy rights and 
subscribe for new shares, as is shown by the following computation: 


1. When old stock is purchased: 
Cost of purchasing 2 shares of old stock at $150.............. $300 
Subscription price of 1 new share (the 2 rights being acquired 


with purchase of oldistoclimee fo. sues: aan eee ee 100 
Cont Old BARES. RU WEA EA cro ee del, ERR, RE ernie a $400 
@ost: of desharen, i Pas Ne Re eee Os TALE A See omen am Heel 1334 


2. When rights are purchased: 
Costiof 6:rights at $15 per share.....ccmackaeeem 6 the Set eae See $ 90 


Subscription price of three new shares............6.2..eee.. 0. 300 
Costsofi3 bhanesnint stead deer. ado a8 ok eA See ee $390 
Cost: of Apsharoteaui te: «. WS ad. Pe ereeee Ltt Ae eee ee ee 130 


By buying rights $34 per share is saved. 


Second Illustration.—If market price of rights is below parity, owner of 
old stock gains by selling it and buying rights, thus: 
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Sale of 2 old shares (with rights) at $150 yields............. $300 
Value of the 2 rights attaching to 2 shares sold............. 30 
Amount realized on stock exclusive of the rights........... $270 
Purchase price of 4 rights at $15 per right............. $ 60 

pubseriptwon price of 2 new shares. ....5.0....5 seek 200 

FOtal Cost Ob NeW SANTOS. Ba teeta. shes Cet ce cde $260 
POH ONL 2. Saves. sah. eee Me A Le eee ate ee der, $ 10 
IPTOn ORG LS RAT Os: sort Eee seeker, Re te Eee oe 5 


Proper basis for comparing amount realized on old stock with cost of 
purchasing rights and subscribing to new stock, is to compare old and new 
stock as they will be after May 1 when old stock loses the value of the rights. 
This is done in the computation by deducting market value of rights from 
proceeds of sale of old shares. 

ARBITRAGING IN STOCK RIGHTS.—Disparity between market price 
of stock and of rights affords opportunity for arbitraging transactions. These 
consist of: 

1. Selling stock short (i.e., broker borrows stock to make delivery). 
2. Buying rights and subscribing to new stock. 
3. Turning this stock over to lender of old stock. 


Illustration of Arbitrageur’s Profit.— 


He, sells, 2 old-shares-short. ati S150 so: sacsasg aesthiln, 24. RS RaSh WS $300 
At same time he buys 6 rights at $15 each............ $ 90 
Hesubseribes for 2. new shares... .. 2c /i. de afd sie aibivs a lelne 200 
otalicost.of 2inewrshanes tec lod. «..,warekait lis fis Aspen sets bh $290 
Lotalprofition 2ishares.. ot. sicdtse-liny th seal dialainecaws ay $ 10 
Profit onwls share tits trepiet ede aes UR bets Ae BONS Ws RRS 5 


Any of the three types of transactions illustrated above, by readjusting 
demand and supply of stock and rights, tends to bring them back to parity. 
Since many stockholders choose to sell their rights rather than subscribe 
for additional stock, any disparity in price of stock and of rights is usually 
a discount from the parity value of the rights. 

STOCK EX-RIGHTS.—When stock ledger is closed (in above illustra- 
tion May 1) to prepare warrants as per list of stockholder on a pro rata 
basis, the stocks sell thereafter ex-rights, i.e., minus the value of the rights, 
and the rights are bought and sold independently of the stock. The formula 
for finding parity value of rights when stock sells ex-rights is: 

m—s 
n 
m being market price of old stock, s subscription price of the new, and n 
the number of old shares carrying the subscription privilege to one new share. 

SELLING SECURITIES DIRECT TO OUTSIDERS.—The selling prob- 
lems which arise in connection with the sale of securities direct to the public 
are indicated by the following questions: 

1. How shall names of prospective purchasers be secured? 
2. How shall their interest be aroused? 
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How shall these prospective customers be approached? 
How shall their confidence be secured? 

How shall a desire to buy our securities be aroused? 
How shall the sale be consummated? 


Ca 


Circularizing is one method of selling securities, but it is usually worthless 
for good securities. It has been employed extensively for swindling pur- 
poses, and its close connection with fraud causes it to be regarded with sus- 
picion. The expense is also likely to make this method prohibitive—as 
much as 25% to 50% of the offered price—whereas the expense of selling 
good securities ought not to exceed 5% or 10%. The method has, however, 
been employed legitimately by oil companies and by the United States gov- 
ernment in selling Liberty bonds. Moreover, reputable bankers use the 
mails for advertising high-grade securities. A modification of the plan is to use 
selected lists of customers, which, properly safeguarded, is economical and 
effective. ’ * 

Personal effort is ordinarily most satisfactory because it arouses a feeling 
of confidence in the prospective buyer. Ordinarily a small company cannot 
market its securities except through the personal influence and work of its 
officers or representatives. These must work through acquaintances and the 
influential business men of their communities. 

The prospectus is essential to a successful selling campaign. It gives the 
history, present status, and future prospects of the company, as well as 
the terms and conditions of sale of the securities to be marketed. It is 
printed, if intended for wide distribution. In case of a going concern the 
most important features of the prospectus are the statement of past earnings 
and the balance sheet. The statement of earnings should extend back at 
least 5 years, if the company is that old. Vague but plausible statements 
should always arouse the suspicion of the reader because they are a favorite 
recourse of fraudulent enterprises. Reference to what other companies have 
done in similar lines should be regarded as valueless. The balance sheet 
should be so constructed that it will submit to analysis and interpretation. 
Widely advertised names appearing on the board of directors are words 
which the shrewd investor examines with suspicion. The style should be 
concise and dignified. A sentimental appeal should not be used unless it is 
really sincere. 

Direct selling ordinarily grows increasingly difficult as the amount of 
capital to be secured increases, so that it may be cheaper to sell through 
bankers. Moreover, as a rule, good investment securities are sold through 
investment bankers, so that there is an initial prejudice against the concern 
which attempts to sell its own securities. This statement does not apply to 
small companies. Bankers do not care, as a rule, to undertake the sale of 
securities for companies capitalized at less than $1,000,000; or to undertake 
the sale of a single issue of less than $200,000. Smaller issues may quite 
properly be sold through the personal effort of the corporation managers. 


DEALERS IN SECURITIES.—Security dealers are either wholesalers or 
retailers, and the retailers do either a general or a special business. The 
wholesalers deal only in large issues. Among leaders in this group are J. P. 
Morgan & Co., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. These houses usually market large 
issues through syndicates whose members are chiefly in the general retail 
class. Another type of house is represented by such concerns as the National 
City Co. and Harris, Forbes & Co., which sell to investors through large 
sales forces. These concerns frequently take up small issues without form- 
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ing a syndicate. The specialty houses deal only in one kind of security, as 
oil, steel, equipment trusts, etc. 

Before a banking house undertakes to underwrite an issue, it makes a 
preliminary investigation, which, if satisfactory, is followed by a more thor- 
ough one usually carried out by the firm’s own engineers and accountants. 
This is followed by an advertising campaign by means of a conservatively 
written prospectus, the purpose being to aid the salesmen and attract the atten- 
tion of prospective investors. One of a firm’s best assets is a list of prospec- 
tive buyers, and once secured it is used for future issues. : 

Investment bankers usually prefer to underwrite large issues at a small 
commission rate than small ones at a high rate. A commission of from 3% 
to 5% prevails for large railroad bond issues, whereas smaller bond issues 
and first-class preferred stock issues are sold at commissions ranging from 
5% to 10%. Sometimes as high as 20% is charged for marketing small 
industrial preferred stock issues. 

After a banking house has marketed an issue of securities, it has a certain 
moral obligation to look after the interests of the purchasers, although it 
usually is careful not to obligate itself in any contractual way. In fact it 
usually adds some statement to its prospectus to the effect that while it 
regards the information therein contained as correct, it does not guarantee 
that it is. Should an issue prove unsatisfactory, the house which sold it 
will try to protect the interests of its customers, by trying to maintain the 
price. If bankruptcy and reorganization follow, the house obtains the most 
favorable terms possible for the security holders. 

Listing on the New York Stock Exchange usually is a factor in security 
issues of $10,000,000 and over. As in other instances, such issues are under- 
written but listing makes it possible to create a wider demand and thus 
facilitates sales. 

The expense of underwriting and the inability of banking houses to handle 
some issues because of limited facilities are factors which sometimes prevent 
the marketing of some sound securities. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—In the United States the leading exchanges 
are in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco. Brokers operating on exchanges charge 
standard commissions for buying and selling. On the New York Stock 
Exchange they are: 


On stock selling below $10 per share.........0s%sceecvecve 73¢ per share 
On stocks selling at a0 per share and above, but under $125 

SCLIN ALC HE MeMgT e SEE See CTR Ketvere oem ema ateaies ce te D5 tes G 
On stocks selling at $125 per share and over........--.+20+ 20¢ s! 2 


The minimum commission on one transaction is $1. Although the majority 
of transactions are made for speculative purposes, many are for investment 
purposes and so result in real absorption of an issue. 

To dispose of securities through the stock market it is necessary to arouse 
public interest, this process being known as making a market. To do this 
either of two steps may be taken. First, arouse the interest of traders in 
stocks to such a point that the syndicate selling the securities can, by a 
process of buying and selling, gradually dispose of its holdings without 
depressing prices. At the same time it sells over the counter to persons 
who do not care to avail themselves of the stock exchange facilities for buying. 
Second, give the security issue wide publicity, thus aiding sales both through 
the stock exchange and over the counter, 
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Selling securities through the stock exchange is uncertain at best, and buying: 
and selling commissions may prove to be very expensive. Frequently listing 
on an exchange is merely incidental to its flotation; if its market price ean then. 
be maintained above its quoted price, this is an aid to selling over the counter- 


THE UNDERWRITING SYNDICATE.—The chief purpose of underwrit- 
ing syndicates is to relieve the corporation issuing them ofallrisk. In every 
case the syndicate guarantees to secure for the corporation a fixed sum of 
money within a given time, and either purchases the securities outright or 
agrees to take what cannot be sold at an agreed price. This enables the cor- 
poration to proceed at once with its projected undertaking, since the rais- 
ing of the entire sum required is assured. The corporation also secures the 
assistance of the banker regarding form, price, and other details of the issue, 
thus minimizing the possibility of errors. Purchasers of the securities regard 
the willingness of the syndicate to market the issue as a guaranty of its 
soundness, also as a guaranty that the entire issue will be disposed of, thus 
insuring the success of the enterprise. 


ORGANIZATION OF SYNDICATES.—The essential function of syndi- 
cates is the distribution of risk among banking houses. The original agree- 
ment is usually between the corporation and-a single banking house, after 
which other houses join with this banking house to aid in selling the issue, 
thus forming a syndicate. Syndicates not only diversify risk; they also enable 
banking houses to offer to their customers a more diversified list of securities 
than would otherwise be possible. 

In Wall Street there is a tacit understanding among banking houses that 
they will join each other in syndicates, and this is so effective that scarcely 
any consultation precedes their formation. It is not customary to refuse 
participation in a syndicate when the invitation to do so comes from one 
of the three or four leading houses. Syndicates involving millions of dollars 
are formed through informal telephone conversations. 

There is an understanding among banking houses that they will not com- 
pete, so that in trying to secure a contract with a banking house a corpora- 
tion should break off all negotiations with one house before approaching 
another. The banker regards his service as professional in character. 

TYPES OF SYNDICATE AGREEMENTS.—There are four types of syn- 
dicate agreements, as follows: 


1. The corporation markets the issue, the function of the syndicate 
being to guarantee disposal of the entire issue within a predetermined 
time. 


Illustration.—A corporation issues $10,000,000 5% bonds, offering same 
at 90. Any bonds unsold at end of 6 months are to be taken by the syndicate 
at 85. For consideration the syndicate is to receive a commission of 2%. 
If the issue is successfully disposed of, the syndicate collects and distributes 
its commission and dissolves. If all the bonds are not sold, the syndicate 
takes over the remaining and sells them at the best price obtainable. 


2. A single banking house contracts with a corporation to handle the 
issue in question. It then invites other houses to participate. All 
dealings with the corporation are through the house which makes the 
original contract. 

3. The contract is between the corporation and the syndicate, the 
latter being formed before the signing of the contract. Management 
and selling activities are, however, left in the hands of the house which 
organized the syndicate, No distribution of securities to the other 


i 


| 
| 
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syndicate members is aide unless this member fails to sell them after 
making the attempt to do so. 

4. The contract is between the corporation and the syndicate, the 
securities being distributed at once among the syndicate members in 
participation ratio. This is the most common form of syndicate as 
well as’*the most useful for handling large issues. 


SYNDICATE MANAGEMENT.—In all cases the active management of 
the syndicate is carried on by the house which organizes it. This is illustrated 
by the following extract from the agreement of the United States Steel syndi- 
cate. 

J. P. Morgan and Company shall be sole managers of the syndicate, and in behalf of the 
syndicate they may make any and all arrangements, and may perform any and all acts, 
even though not herein provided for, in their opinion necessary or expedient to carry 
out the provisions of this agreement; or to promote or to protect what they deem to be 
the best interests of the syndicate. The enumeration of specific powers in this or any 
other article of this agreement, shall not be construed as in any way abridging the general 
powers of this article intended to be conferred upon or reserved to J. P. Morgan and 
Company. 

For compensation for managerial services the leading house receives a 
special commission, which is first deducted; then remaining profits are dis- 
tributed among syndicate members. - 

Underwriting commissions range from 14% to 10%, or even higher, depend- 
ing, among other things, upon the credit of the issuing company. 


Financial Standards and Policies 


DEFINITION.—A financial standard is the expression, usually in quanti- 
tative form, of normal relationships among tendencies and facts of a business 
nature; or else of averages, secured from collected experience data, which 
may be used as bases from which to judge results secured in a given business. 
Such standards may be applicable only to particular industries or they may 
be of more general usefulness. If, for example, the study of income state- 
ments of a large number of retail stores shows that the cost of conducting 
such business is about 30% of gross sales, this may be regarded as a standard 
of more or less general applicability. Likewise the elements of cost in manu- 
facturing may be reduced to standards. Depreciation rates are being stand- 
ardized in many industries. In general, it should be recognized that such 
standards represent approximations. Trade associations are the organiza- 
tions best equipped to undertake the work of establishing standards. The 
work being done by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce is illustrative. 

Each branch of industry has its characteristic financial and operating 
ratios, these being the result of its peculiar nature and activities. Within a 
given industry it is possible to average the ratios of individual concerns, thus 
securing standard ratios which each concern may regard as standards by 
which to judge its results. In this way a check on operating and managerial 
efficiency is secured. Consult Bliss’ ‘‘ Financial and Operating Ratios in 
Management” for a discussion of methods of preparing financial and oper- 
ating standards in business. 

The following is stated by J. H. Bliss: 

In times when business conditions are on an even keel, the statistics on a company’s 
business over a period of years afford the best measure of the standards which should be 
maintained in its fundamental relationships. The several operating ratios, turnovers, 
and other measures will naturally vary from year to year more or less independently of 


each other. The best ratios, margins, or turnovers obtained at any time, taken together, 
present standards which should be worked for or improved on if possible. It is often very 
much worth while to take the statistics on a business for a current year; and compute the 
improvement in showing made, if all the ratios and measures had been maintained at the 
highest levels reached in any period. In many cases such an analysis develops the most 
surprising possibilities of profit. In any event it points out the cost of errors that may 
have been made. Whether they are avoidable or not is another question ‘which should 
be answered. 

With the changes that have come about in the war and post-war periods, one cannot 
refer to the standards of previous years with such assurance that they are either proper or 
possible. The gross margin—the spread between markets—which most industries have 
to work on, is now proportionately much larger than in former years. In many industries 
it has to be, particularly when there has been great expansion in plants and production 
facilities, where organizations have been built up, and where demand has slackened and 
prices fallen off sharply. Competitive conditions in these lines will Bikes establish some- 
what different normal relationships from pre-war standards. 

Labor conditions and the expanded capitalization in many industries will also have 
considerable influence on the relationships of the future. Probable future price levels for 
products must be taken into consideration. 

Where a business has an unsatisfactory showing, probably the best basis to work on 
is to obtain full information on present conditions and relationships together with all 
available data on conditions and ratios of previous years, and on this basis to consider 
what possible improvements in relationships are necessary to re-establish profitable business 
conditions. 

The facts developed by such analysis will not be consoling. On the other hand, if reor- 
ganization may be avoided such information will prove of inestimable value. But if a 
business must go through reorganization or have a house-cleaning, the more intelligently 
and thoroughly the job is done, the better are the prospects for the future. 


RATIO OF WORKING CAPITAL TO TOTAL ASSETS.—The following 
tables show percentage of working capital to total assets of large American 
industrial concerns. The first column shows pre-war conditions; the second, 
post-war conditions. The great increases are due largely to inflated inventory 
values. The three groups classify the corporations on a pre-war percentage 
basis; the first group having working capital below 15% of total assets; 
the second, between 15% and 35% of total assets; and the third, above 35% 
of total assets. 


Percentage of Working Capital to Total Capital 
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I 
Pre-War Post-War 
Mexican Petroleum OO, a7 ivannnac vale ale belestnys ioe abel eno SA 
@alitornia PetroleumiC oe conc, cabaret nek eles eeu 3.9 ( 6.4%) 
LOSSES MERIOLOA On etree cua syarcubuarsual<nert wint obec is eeners 6.1 (10.6) 
Corre eNO GUCTSAG O spt ist «cc ycastuneynic to toyobaas tieiclis Gas GRRtet ae <i ees Gag (30.2) 
ernos OU e. (@OMIM Or mate dm iarh af cusuains cata adie cicnos 8 < Riese Aa 8.9 (27.5) 
TANCE CINE UNG, CO ORB ate tas acdc van agcycuousldy ccna mwas aT aS 9.0 (28 .2)* 
(Wmronaiag es Paien Gon 6 kia /vc.: cm cod-ancte dia pep rte ee Reet 9.4 (25.6) 
Harbison Wialker Retractories: Co......cehm ciate ane antes 10.0 ime) 
PAM eT CAN: (CAT CO sew, ota rec saul taviasts as we aie. Sey See eae ath Piss (30.2) 
Ian Wa vars GEC is DTI On sh utah, ean ee ee 13.0 (48.0) 
interne tional Paper Corre ausien «ttc eee eects sect lee Gite 
iS) Roebuck = 
ears-Roébuck: Coma. dcc.ccieee oie ss ee ee eee 2 W5at sl 
Butterick Co: acid neipheedsaem. hax eedeets Sel eee wae io : 
The National Enameling & Stamping Co............. ee woe (38.5) 


* Does not include current stock distribution. 
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Pre-War Post-War 


is iSakood Products, ©orpiei =. .<ssa nec) 40 tee fe 16.0 C7..7) ** 
Eg Smoteell. Corp ce. At vetoes Ace AG moat otk odie 1622 (38.3) 
iressedisteeliCaniCouw . .helusss to aah at cate crane tas ole & 18.3 (32.8) 
eshlohem) Steel (Co's. a. acces Shc ERPS EI ho RES ole 19.4 (51.8)7 
Sener ehonG OOdtIChe tO: Aan one he rye ac ee. chee LOG (50.0) 
frepmblic. loam, & Steel CO) sk actin foie octer:. oy asi Uy oot ZO 2 (87.4) 
Maye Department Stores a... ssupe o. ieaak oe bu syaysen cunierssoaen” ADE (55.8) 
Mesa Monic Arrelra eu On. 0s auc ce cac gee aie § Gun e oe 21.0 (13.7) 
Punenican Steely WM oundry (CO sess caaeee Rit <3 Gast he PASE (46.3) 
SO @SCVNILOS: Cl OWit ss Gea twee Rul gage hence Rs ie vedi, Shouaeuen cde < 21.8 (39.3) 
Ma tionalssiseuit (CO... a ieacist os Rice oo cane Aarne anes DS (30.4) 
LIGIER ENTE ISIIOTN IK Glee a ay Ot Ch ce ore END eee ne 24.4 (40.1) 
alain MOCOMOtUVC COE sods te oe en Hea woe 28.1 (61.9) 
III 

Stee baker Cong &, of eco ve. cothas See een aI ee aca nawe SI (C409) 
Brea @arwetn© Opmerya eh, snitch a See IES che vod 36.8 (59.9) 
PSESEVEO Ulter ea ©, Oven weir Byes Rie cs est :,.0 ewe Rae OS SC. ora 37.0 (68 .0) 
EXEMCTLC RT VV OOLOTIAG Goren tte rte tome iio Gis ah ee 37.4 CED) 
ENIGeTUCAM CORO Oil Co. ie ests ete Oe ee ts ie os hoe Biol (34.5) 
mmercan Sugar Reining OO. eit... t toe ae secu ees nie ew 39.6 (57.9) 
PICTICAIY HODACCO! OOM eet ue eee ee 42.8 (5583) 
Mudervood Typewrmber COmire se nice ee 43.2 (74.9) 
FECHOralmVNOtOrS (COn acute ee Coe okie ao 45.0 (45.8) 
wWentral Leather Cols s. Ses fee is oe. Se es 48.6 (62.0) 
relate. NLOgOr (Oar OO). .occiwliol sales Wu sient wie so ee 5t.0 (102.1) 
ENVALEE CUO ohne 1) SA Aes ee rw wel Bi ee eta he eae a RANE eee alc 51.0 (84.0) 
PRs rou OMI Cash okcoe u hte wakes mer hee nan Oe 53.0 (46.6) 
iaohmannIsodalse © One Lee ce bocce ablever Cee ob ob ine lee 57.0 (190.5) 
DRTC OWS 5 aE aPC Eta CL IIL cs int Gree Se 70.0 (64.2) 
tnpernationaleharyester Co’. ..c.c.\oe ees de eclaaeeace re 81.3 (108.4) 


** Name changed in 1919 from Distillers Securities Co. 
t Including $30,000,000 of 5-year notes. 


The following generalizations are drawn from these tables. Companies 
engaged in competition with each other or doing the same general type of 
business have approximately the same percentage of working to total capital, 
as shown by California- Petroleum Co. and Mexican Petroleum Co. Extract- 
ive industries do not require large inventories of raw materials, and their 
chief requirements in form of working assets are cash and accounts receivable. 
Even their accounts receivable are usually for short terms. Railway equip- 
ment companies have relatively low working capitals. All steel manufac- 
turers fall in second group. As in case of paper manufacturers which own 
their own forests, integrated production favors a low working capital because 
it reduces the need for large stocks of raw materials. Note close correspond- 
ence between Loose-Wiles and National Biscuit companies. Two important 
types are found in third group: (1) those which require large inventories of 
raw materials, goods in process, and finished goods, and (2) those which 
grant credit to customers on a long-term or instalment basis. In the first 
class are such concerns as American Sugar Refining Co., Central Leather 
Co., and Crex Carpet Co. In the second class are THLerhational Harvester 
Co., Deere & Co., and Underwood Typewriter Co. 

Each kind of business has its appropriate financial structure. Whether in 
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a given instance the financial structure is as it should be, must be determined — 
by a consideration of ratios and turnovers. Thus, too much capital tied up 
in fixed assets results in a low turnover of fixed assets, and soon. Everything | 
depends on economy and efficiency in use of capital. Efficient investment of 
capital is as essential as efficient operation. 


CASH RESOURCES.—These include both cash and assets immediately 
convertible into cash. By experience banks have found that the proportion 
of cash to demand liabilities should be from 15% to 25%. In case of indus- 
trials, average cash to gross sales ranges from about 3% to about 6%, and 
cash resources should be from 12% to 25% of current liabilities. Current 
liabilities should not exceed 20% or 30% of annual sales if the company pays 
its bills on time. 


TURNOVER.—This is discussed elsewhere in this section. See also section 


on ‘‘Inventories.”” The following table shows dollars of sales per dollar of 
capital used in leading industries:® , . 


1914 1919 
BUSINESSES WITH RAPID TURNOVERS: 
NVOMENS CLOGRING ori cmrcine aiercuolae ale comes «elvis eae ese 6 $3 .09 $3 .09 
IBLE POA GUD aIKOnY arta. cain siete ol oreo a ociad ieacec © eT Grne 1.82 2.18 
TESTS Sie io Ge Bio. Oe ee oe eo Oe ey eee ae 4.08 3.59 
Slaugchtering and meat, packing. .<<.« o.<6 oc.0% «sao 3.09 3.61 
SUParer erin Tee oe me earls Ae SP od poi © te Ape erent, 2 2.06 3.78 
BUSINESSES WITH SLOw TURNOVERS: 
Were tte ye eet OF Boils ok com eee acmie ee ee cee eee $0.42 $0.65 
MIO MATL EEO es Upp rak oda kc Remco ule ee Ree ie .49 .59 
eA peIeand: wOOdDULD Seer x mes Re mie Re mini ene ee .62 .87 
LOMETT ZO TS er mS ohana aia ae ear RNS ime eee ay fi .90 
Tron and steeland blast furnaces. ...........<.s+..<<s- 69 99 


The following is quoted from Bliss: 


The significance of the difference in turnover must not be overlooked. If a business 
turns its total investment over one time per year, and desires to make a return of 6% on 
its total investment, obviously it must average an operating profit of 6% on its sales. If, 
on the other hand, the sales of the business for a year are 3 times the total amount of 
capital used, and it desires the same 6% return on its total investment, a margin of only 
2% operating profits on the sales is necessary. The more rapid the turnover of capital, 
the smaller is the margin of perfcent profit on’sales necessary to yield any given return on 
the investment. 


Bliss lists the following measures of turnover: 
1. Turnover of accounts. 
2. Turnover of inventories. 
3. Turnover of plant investment. 
4. Turnover of all capital. 


TURNOVER OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE.—This expresses the rela- 
tionship between amount of sales and outstanding accounts receivable. The 
longer an account is carried, the smaller the return realized on the investment 
and the greater the liability of loss. Figure the turnover as number of days 
of average sales outstanding in unpaid accounts receivable to end of period. 
Thus, if receivables outstanding to end of period are $200,000, and average 


8 J, H, Bliss, 
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daily sales for a period are 6,000, turnover is 33 days of average sales out- 
standing and uncollected. The rapidity of turnover depends on sales terms 
and business conditions. The turnover which should be realized in a given 
business may be approximated by considering sales terms and allowing for 
slow accounts. Slowing up of turnover usually ties up funds when interest 
rates are high, as in 1920 and 1921, thus increasing the cost. Advantages of 
a rapid turnover are illustrated by Bliss, as follows: 

Assume a business does an average daily sales volume of $3,000, and carries 
accounts receivable of $150,000, making outstanding in receivables of 
50 days of average sales. If turnover can be cut to 40 days and capital 
released used to reduce liabilities, bringing accounts receivable down to 
$120,000, a saving of interest on borrowed capital, interest figured at 8%, 
would equal $2,400. 

The following table shows characteristic turnovers in recent years:9 


Average Turnover of Accounts Receivable for Representative Companies 
in Various Industries 


(Stated in Number of Average Days’ Sales Outstanding in Accounts 


Receivable) 
88 Cos. 54 Cos. 
1916-1921 1914-1921 
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In case of coal and electrical machinery companies, turnover is from 80 to 
90 days. In case of retail chain stores 3 days is the average. Below is a com- 
parison of accounts receivable turnover in the railway equipment manu- 
facturing industry, based on statistics of representative concerns, and the 
average of 54 companies: 


Averages of 54 


Railway Cos. in 14 
Equipment Manufacturing 

Cos. Industries 

ne ena Ret ee ROWE RRR SE eer RNC ED TERE ar NRG 96 days 42 days 
SO) SSRN Ce Se Ea a Sn rae aca a Paar a erg Gee 45 
OSG i his a cy sucoyo MMe evo te eh arian eps arenes alia Sree) Sh she oP peatis 65 4 43 . 
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9 J. H. Bliss. 
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TURNOVER OF FIXED PROPERTY.—This is expressed as relation of | 
volume of business done to capital invested in fixed assets. Preferably, the | 
ratio should be figured on physical volumé of product handled—pounds, tons, 
gallons, etc.—per dollar invested in plant and equipment. These measures | 
are absolute. If these statistics cannot be secured, use sales in relation to | 
investment in fixed assets. This is not so good because of constant price 
changes. However, it may be possible to eliminate effects of price changes. ) 
One plan is to compile an index of volume, based on sales, eliminating | 
increases or decreases due to price changes. 

An unfavorable investment turnover means increased overhead costs and | 
resulting disadvantages in competitive business. The remedies are: 


1. Adjustment of property values. 
2. Increase of output. 


The first is usually difficult or impossible, and the second is also difficult. — 
Bliss says: ’ : 


The point of this is that these relationships must be watched with the greatest of care. 
Errors made which result in unfavorable relationships in this respect, cannot be cured. 
The burdens imposed by an unfavorable ratio are of a most lasting kind. A disadvan- 
tageous position may be the immediate result of an unwise move or it may be the result 
of a long period of unconservative policies . . . . in the handling of repairs, depreciation, 
replacements and additions to capital. ... . These disadvantages, before they are noted 
and corrective action taken, have in many cases assumed proportions equal to the dividend 
requirements of the average concern 


As between industries there are wide variations in turnover of fixed property, 
because in some lines a heavy fixed investment is necessary relatively to 
amount of business done, while in other lines the amount of fixed investment 
required is relatively small. In similar lines the turnover is a measure of 
competitive advantage or disadvantage. Within large organizations the 
turnover test should be applied to each line of activity. Following table 
shows average turnover of a large number of companies in various industries. 
Measure used is dollar of sales per dollar of fixed property investment. 


1916-1921 1914-1921 


ee tea nake sreneh ci at ones cee S'S Ladtntoh o. Starecal Siege SL She Coes Si ae $. $0.99 
Tess «Bay sR ace eV RTO CRA AERA A™ oes <q ts Be Fee RN Ca DES 
OMG MERE Cree oh a IME Re See eae CMa cs eee eee oe 1.65 1.66 
NOME Mpreente Minette cone Stank ic coetine area cette cetera toere ates 1.97 2.06 
EOP RPIIETAR onewus, sas; ¢ Slee eaktiia ice mie aonerecortua bus metence 2.81 2.31 
OG Neen ner wets teMal sap cusp MSES ARS Oe ic, -aycacca bayrs pat. cs ua ee ceuclaeey eck 1.99 2.07 
NO ZO ete et ered sm AISRUTURAM ONS 30 8 6 Ae Brae we Raw oe oe 1.98 2.07 
NS) Dale Mie Pe Raton ose PCRS vin’ i-24'0sisis0. cyadlou Rus deucdeds usec oo cePO SIE 1.25 1.26 

IAVELS 2 Ge LOL TOLIOG sin arteiete «ces cacc are tadaneneee ee aes $1.69 $1.73 


Differences in turnover between industries are shown in following table: 


Average for 


Period of 
Years 
InpusTRIES wiTH RAprp TURNOVER: 
LObacco products mammracuuress. «sk ater oenetis eee nee $13.05 
Mail-order merchandise eisai chs ne. oon eee 9.74 
Slaughtering and. meat=packinew. oi). ce ektae cee eee ee 9.62 


Retail chain stores...... ON ROOM RRR OT eer Uo Geclcnnore ooo H 8.96 
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INDUSTRIES WITH SLow TURNOVER: 


Svtumunous, coal janine etiekR Re «Leaks «coxtsie se at ode eee $0.34 
ronkancesteolprocuctsp aerate eis 1d vaio ea. Loe aa kok ee Lea SoLOMaO 
Petroleum: Oil w stpa-saee iso Grete dels eRe fake ERE be 0.75 
Sear DrOdMeLoOD ANG TeEning sats. .waker ln piiews . ee eAcaoR ae eo 


TURNOVER OF TOTAL ASSETS.—This is expressed as the ratio of 
volume of business to total capital. It is a broad measure of effectiveness 
of financial administration, being a sort of average of all other turnovers. 
Turnover of total assets should be considered as the connecting link between: 

1. Relation of operating profits to sales. 

2. Relation of operating profits to total capital. 
Thus, if the operating profit is 6% on sales, and turnover of total assets is 
2 times per year (indicating that capital employed is } total sales), operating 
profit is 10% on sales. Margin of operating profit on sales multiplied by 
turnover of total capital should agree with percentage of operating profits 
on total capital. 

Variations in turnover of total assets as between different industries are 
the result of differences in the businesses. Sales equal to total assets in some 
lines are made in from 3 to 4 years; in other lines in from 4 to 5 months. As 
between companies engaged in similar lines, differences in turnover of total 
assets reflect relative degrees of economy and efficiency in operation and 
management as well as competitive advantages and disadvantages. The 
following table shows average turnover of total assets of various industrial 
concerns. Note the slowing up in 1921. Such a slowing up increases oper- 
ating costs. 


Turnover on Total Capital Employed in Representative Companies in Various 


Industries 
95 Cos. 57 Cos. 
1915-1921 1914-1921 
OWA SEA GR he col viet, «ee $i. 38 $0.63 
VOWS aaa eecmvon Riuevcsd abet aes, ee 0.69 
TOUG Aa eae: DREN Se hae 0.86 0.90 
WORT pg, kcal erred pa eae ods, 2h ea 0.93 0.99. 
VOUSR aS. eG sithead Gael. Wer Rees 0.99 1.07 
MOTOR c4ih oat hence we lars tet ls 0.91 .96 
OMe tk neh ceneheratinoe: «Soe 0.88 .92 
TAN lp artee: Pn Re EMER RS 0.62 . 64 
Average for period......... $0.84 $0.88 
Range in turnover in different industries is shown below. 
Average 
for Period 
INDUSTRIES WITH RAPID TURNOVER: of Years 
Slaughtering and meat-packing....... $2.36 
Mail-order merchandising............. ire2) 
etal chain StONesite tthe ee ee ee ileal 
Auto accessory manufacturing......... P16 
INDUSTRIES WITH Stow TURNOVER: 
Bituminous coal mining............... $0.26 
Paper mantilactarine. 20. cscs oe aes + + 0.45 
Ivon anadusteelerrn ser mane stat se ess 0.50 
Machinery manufacturing............. OSE 


Leather manufacturing......... Brae ierecee 0.60 
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OPERATING RATIO.—This is the percentage of total running expense, 
including manufacturing, selling, and administrative, to gross sales. The 
difference between 100%, representing gross sales, and the operating ratio, 
is percentage of profit on sales. A high operating ratio indicates instability 
from a money-making point of view, because what profit does exist may 
easily be transformed into a loss. On the other hand, a very low operating 
ratio is so favorable that there is danger of increased competition. The 
use of this ratio was originated by railroad companies, where it ranges from 
55% to 95%, or more, but usually is near 70%. 


HOW TO STUDY FINANCIAL AND OPERATING RATIOS.—In study- 
ing relationships in a given business, these should be brought together in 
condensed form, detailed statistics being relegated to subordinate schedules 
or exhibits. The following form (Form 3) is taken from Bliss and is an 
effective plan for study of all important financial relationships of a business. 
As many columns may be employed,as there.are years to be compared. 
It may also be arranged to show monthly comparisons for each year. To 
do this, reduce all ratios, turnovers, and earnings to a yearly basis to make 
the months directly comparable with the years. 

The relationships expressed in this form indicate all important trends. 
By reducing it to a monthly basis bad tendencies may be quickly remedied. 


CORRELATION OF ACCOUNTS AND STATISTICS.—Before beginning 
the development of the accounting scheme a careful survey of the business 
should be made. The needs of both general and departmental or operating 
executives should receive consideration. Each class of executive should 
adopt certain measures of efficiency, and the system of accounts and sta- 
tistics must supply the required information. 

Methods of analysis are described in preceding pages. These should be 
applied to both the business as a whole and to all departments, all important 
ratios being worked out. This necessitates the allocation of all financial 
burdens to departments or processes, including capital employed. All 
general results should be traceable to departments or operations. Turnover 
of accounts receivable and working capital ratio are the two important 
measures which cannot be reduced to a departmental basis, unless the 
accounts from which they are determined are kept on a departmental basis. 
The aim should be to make it possible to trace unfavorable trends in general 
results to their specific causes. 


ANALYSIS BASED ON FINANCIAL STANDARDS.—By use of stand- 
ards derived from study of many eases it is possible to analyze data appli- 
cable to a given concern with reference to such common experience. If 
financial standards are available it is sometimes possible to derive valuable 
conclusions from data which in itself is incomplete. The following is an 
illustration of method to pursue in such analysis: 

Illustration.—A firm has paid-in capital of $125,000, has been in business 
3 years, and has surplus of $25,000. Of this capital, $35,000 is invested in 
store building, warehouses, furniture, drays, and general equipment. There is 
approximately $90,000 stock. The surplus is working capital. Credit of 
firm is $25,000 to $200,000 high credit. 

1. What should be average stock of merchandise at all times? 

2. What maximum open accounts is it conservative to carry? Goods 
sold at 60 days’ time, 75% of business sold to merchants with good credit, 


25% of business retail, principally city accounts collected on first of each 
month after purchase. 
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1921 1922 1923 
Particulars 


Amount % | Amount % | Amount % 


eee 


1. Cash..... papel Serene rater atetabe maple 50,01 
2. Accounts Receivable......... c ; 135.000 ee 
ShInventories . 55.0202 + is dncnomionea ttn 200,000 | 20.0 
4. Other Current Assets...........000005 25,000 | 2.5 
5. Total Current Assets............. $ 400,000 | 40.0 
Gr Investmentssnc csr exes ss tee ce eee e kine $. 75,000 75 
7. Fixed Property Investment. 5 400,000 | 40.0 
8. Intangible Fixed Assets. . 100,000 | 10.0 
9. Deferred Charges....... P 25,000 2.5 
10. Total Capital Employed.......... $1,000,000 /100.0 
=—= 

11. Accounts Payable. $ 25,000 2.5 
12. Notes Payable........ 100,000 | 10.0 
13. Other Current Liabilities....... 50,000 5.0 
14, Total Current Liabilities....... ++-| $ 175,000 | 17.5 
15, Long-Term Liabilities..............4. $ 200,000 | 20.0 
NG. FRESE VCBs ciate h winials)a:a(e)s wie ere/arola/oJsin ole ieva 25,000 2.5 
17. Capital Stock—Preferred.....1......-] $ . 100,000 | 10.0 
18, Capital Stock—Common 400,000 | 40.0 
19. Surplus Appropriated.... 50,000 5.0 
20. Surplus Account..... aisiorafe 50,000 5.0 
21. Net Worth..........-. afafaja‘do{eicis $ 600,000 | 60.0 
22., Total Liabilities and Capital......} $1,000,000 {100.0 

23, Net Working Capita’............ AP fe ee 5888) 

24, Working Capital Ratio..... 8 a agace $2.28 
= % to 
25. Volume of Business, Ibs...........005+ 10,000,000 | Sales 

*26. _ Pounds per $1 of Plant investment...{ ~ 25 


21 SALES AMIOUNE 2 AN io arya sore w idiaseusiae .| $1,000,000 |100.0 
28, of Sales per $1 of All Capital. . $1.00 


29. $of Sales per $1 of Plant Investment. $2.50 

30.  $ of Sales per $1 of Inventory....... $5.00 

31, | $of Sales per $1 of Accounts Receivable} » $8 .00 

32. Gross Warnings. 02.22... 0csensanesee $ 300,000 | 30.0 ‘ 
Bon em PeriCwtre asa ve ace ‘ ae $3.00 

34, Expenses...,.....es0:6 ...|78 210,000 | 21.0 
OM ODO WU rertratine ai sfeletaersisiesieitorete net wa S210 

36. Operating Profits...... devvaessaiveil| ,, 99,0007) 9,0 
OWE CR Ci bareigie Se sito (or waa alas ial er] $ 0.90 

38, % on All Capital........ Welatelateleie BAtlh ess 9.0% 

39. Miscellaneous Loss and Gain.......... $ 4,500 5 
40. Interest Cost............ Fam latan et $° 25,500 fi 
41, % on Borrowed Money.......+y200 8.5% 

42,. Surplus Net Profits......... mig ens $ . 60,000 

43, % on Net Worth....... UB kc vals 0.0% 

44, Dividends—Preferred........... $ 7,000 

45, Dividends—Common..........- «s+. $+ 40,000 

46, Dividends—Other.......ceesccseseces|nssene saleaiate 

47, Surplus Adjustments. . otitisctecctesis ets] icteeacse sacs 

48, Net Change in Surplus.,...... sess] $ 13,000 

49. Book Value of Common Stock......... $ 125.00 

50. % Earned on Common Stock,,..,....- 13.2% 


Notz.—This form may be built very advantageously to compare years, preferably to show the changes 
from pre-war times down to date. It may be used for comparing monthly balance sheets; in which case all 
turnovers and measures of earnings should be reduced to a yearly basis; for example, the per cent earned on 


net worth per year as based op the rate of current month, etc. 


Form 3. Method of Summarizing Financial Statistics and Ratios for a 
Business 


(From J. H. Bliss, “ Financial and Operating Ratios in Management ’’) 


’ 
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3. What maximum amount of bills payable should books show for bor- 
rowed money, goods, etc.? : 
4. What amount in bills receivable is conservative at any one time? 


| 


} 


5. What is maximum amount of yearly business firm should do on its 


capital invested? 

6. What amount of dividends should stockholders be paid, average net 
earnings of firm being 25%, after all expenses and losses are paid and ac- 
counted for? 


Analysis of Problem.—From information given, a highly condensed bal- 


ance sheet reads somewhat as follows: 


Assets 
Building, Furniture, and Equipment..... $ 35,000 
SOG err ae ede rece cae a 90,000 
Wioxkine«@ apitalivnce-wriwweeets wal shes Wl 25,000 
MotaleAssetsayaa: see ee oo $150,000 
Liabilities 
Canital 22 ee 8S ie EE Seeawce $125,000 
Sunpliss see ee ee en atone hic 25,000 
Mo taleiis brlatiesiesan. cea st tee re oes $150,000 


The $25,000 working capital must consist partly of cash and partly of an 
excess of accounts receivable over accounts and other obligations payable. 
To prepare an opinion, the following additional information is essential: 
Normal amount of cash in bank. 
Normal amount of accounts and bills payable. 
Normal amount of accounts and bills receivable. 
Average percentage of gross profits. 
Average operating expenses per month. 


As these facts are not furnished, following assumptions are made: 


INermaliCash-Balances scutes ore $10,000 
Normal Accounts and Bills Receivable... 90,000 
Normal Accounts and Bills Payable..... 75,000 
Average Operating Expenses per month. 15,000. 
Average Gross Profits (on selling price). . 25% 


These assumptions may be far from the facts, but that does not affect the 
reasoning. 
With these assumptions, the balance sheet reads as follows. 


Assets 

Building and Hquipment. (is. 4....t.. wees $ 35,000 
St Cho Rbk. fis teaeticeyen fare Me ioe Ree Si ee 90,000 
Accounts Receivables .s. hel ici <cieuekoelas 90,000 
Cash --reerne eo eu corr etrinnernetete 10,000 

WOTAIRASRetS). Yh Ol ees Ar ey tees $225,000 

Liabilities 

Capital (ARR. Ae, SE A ae 8 $125,000 
Surpltis. 2 Vee ee ee aes Bae Cee 25,000 
Accounts "Payablet Sora PAS eee een ce 75,000 


Total: Liabilitiest in, 1. ecient $225,000 
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The above balance sheet on its face indicates a fairly strong financial 
position. Quick liabilities are only 75% of quick assets, not counting stock, 
most of which is readily salable. This percentage in mercantile companies 
and in manufacturing companies carrying large inventories of finished 
products is conservative. The percentage in emergencies or at certain sea- 
sons of the year may rise as high as 85% or even 90% without indicating 
recklessness, but this high ratio should be short-lived. 

Another ratio to consider is that between quick liabilities and total cur- 
rent assets, including stock. This percentage should not normally be higher 
than 50%. Balance sheets for a period of years of a large wholesale dry 
goods company showed a ratio of quick liabilities to total quick assets at 
end of each fiscal year as follows: 40%, 55%, 40%, 57%, 45%, 40%, 38%. 
In above assumed balance sheet, total of current assets is $190,000, and of 
quick liabilities, $75,000 or less than 40%. This is conservative. 

’ Buyers of commercial paper, especially large banks, sometimes make an ~ 
arbitrary requirement for a definite ratio. In Babson and May’s treatise 
on ‘“‘Commercial Paper’’ following rule is laid down: , 

Two and a quarter of quick assets, that is, assets which can be converted readily into 
cash, to one of debts, have been taken as a fair showing to be called for on an annual state- 
ment. .... The ratio of 24 to 1 should be regarded as a fair ratio to be expected on the 
statement of the average mercantile company, and most borrowers of this class in the open 
market, under our present system of commercial paper, ought to show this much. 

Going back to the hypothetical balance sheet, gross volume of business 
which can be carried on with safety can be determined only by a study of 
proper relations of various assets and liabilities to each other. Assume that 
gross sales in month following date of above balance sheet should amount 
to $100,000. What would be the effect’ on the business? First, goods of a 
cost value of $75,000 would have been sold and would have to be replaced. 
In addition, with this volume of business, stock on hand would have to be 
increased to, say, $125,000. This would make it necessary to buy during 
the month $110,000. Assume that $50,000 of $90,000 accounts receivable 
fall due during the month and that $40,000 of accounts payable become 
due, then cash receipts would be $50,000 (assuming that there are no cash 
sales), $15,000 of which would go for operating expenses, leaving $35,000 to 
apply toward accounts payable. It would be necessary in addition to draw 
$5,000 from cash on hand. We must assume that such a volume of business 
would require an increase in equipment, which we may assume amounts 
to $5,000. Condensed balance sheet at end of month would then be: 


Assets 
Buildingiand Equipment: .. 75/65. 20. 6 $ 40,000 
SUOCISe rnd Meee re Ae a Cet ate RAIS 125,000 
Accounts Receivable: sic. cncnicdk. aa alate 04 140, 000 
ALObA NRSC US MEET Sie ee toa e ciate $305,000 
Liabilities 
Capitdiees ta eels os cet hee pets. a ote $125,000 
SUrpuistee Bee Sees Sea eee Sates 35,000 
ANeeountsrbayablezcdy a. caters seakiare dere was 145,000 
Motalebia bilities savivewss Fei shies $305 , 000 


Evidently this is an impossible situation; yet business concerns frequently 
work themselves into a situation like this by trying to carry a volume of 
business far beyond their capital. 
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With only the facts given and with only above assumptions to work on, 
it is not possible to give an intelligent answer to the questions as to amount 
of yearly business a firm of this size should do. Probably something like 
$500,000 a year would be near normal, but it is unsafe to name that figure 
without knowing more about the situation. 

The Ist question, as to average stock of merchandise, can be answered 
only with reference to the 5th question, as to maximum amount of yearly 
business. Stock must be proportioned to volume of sales. Sales must be 
proportioned to equipment and working capital. 

It is not possible to answer questions 2, 3, and 4 by giving definite figures, 
because right amounts of receivables and payables are determined by relations 
of these items to each other and to other assets and liabilities of the business. 
The attempt has been made to indicate above what are generally considered 

the right percentages; also to indicate line of reasoning to be followed in 
' passing judgment on any particular business, all essential facts being avail- 
able. 

In a mercantile business running on a sound basis and not increasing 
volume of sales too rapidly, it is proper to pay out a fairly large proportion 
of net earnings in dividends. If net earnings are 25% and the volume of 
sales is near the maximum, a dividend of 15%, or possibly even a little more, 
is not out of place. The case is different if the business is growing rapidly. 
Then it is necessary to reserve more cash to build up working capital. 


The Budget 


ADVANTAGES OF THE BUDGET.—The main object of a budget is to 
secure internal control. The advantages are:!° 


1. Everyone in the establishment has a definite goal to attain. 

2. Sales and production plans are co-ordinated with financial re- 
sources. i 

3. More continuous operation and greater regularity of employment 
is provided. 

4. Products, processes and equipment can be standardized. 

5. Costs can be used for purposes of control rather than as historical 
information. 

6. Reduction of waste is encouraged by the maintenance of better 
balanced inventories, by instituting wage payments based upon re- 
sults, by definitely assigning responsibility for expenditures. 

7. Taken in conjunction with the business cycle, the budget gives 
warning when to be cautious and the cue to go forward with manufac- 
turing plans. 

8. At all times, the budget serves as a measuring stick to compare 
actual performances with promises and standards, showing not only 
what may be done but what should be done. 


BUDGETARY REQUIREMENTS.—Some of the essentials of a budget 
system are: 


1. Careful estimates of sales based upon previous years’ experience, 
tempered by the immediate business situation. 

2. Scheduling of production in keeping with sales estimates. 

3. Careful gauging of material requirements. 


10 Budgeting for Business Control, published by Fabricated Production Department, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


| 
| 
| 
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4. Establishment of standards of labor performance. 

5. Careful analysis of expenses, with limits set for auxiliary services, 
such as power, maintenance, and delivery. 

6. Provision for funds to carry through projected sales and production 
programs. 

7. Provision for checking and revising standards by performances. 

8. Predetermining of profits and losses. 


Material requirements should be determined by anticipating the market 
6 months or more. Expenses should be watched to keep them in balance as 
compared with sales. Provision for funds to meet all accruing liabilities 
should be made. Profits should be estimated in advance by quarters, and, 
if possible, by years. 

Budgets should be flexible. Minimum, maximum, and intermediate pro- 
grams should be provided, these to be made the measures of operations 
according to amount of business done. The manner of operating such a 
flexible budget is described in Factory, June, 1922, as follows: 

By the end of 1920, the Penberthy Injector Co. had a table, on an ordinary 82 by 11-inch 
sheet, showing the amounts allotted to each major item of expense for each $10,000 incre- 
ment of business over the range of business expected to be done in 1921. Assume, for 
example, that the minimum business was likely to be $120,000 monthly, and the maximum 
business $240,000. Then a table was .... made out to show the allowable expenditures 
in each department for an incoming monthly business of $120,000, of $130,000 or $140,000, 
and so on up to $240,000. Each department budget was itemized on the same plan so 
that an anticipated business for the month of $200,000 meant a definite figure to be expended 
for fuel oil in the oil melting department, and so on with each item in each department. 
These figures were planned to give not only a reasonable working allowance for each item 
of expenditure throughout the factory, but also to give the profit desired on any given 
volume of business.” For a small amount of business the percentage of profit was kept low. 

With these budget sheets prepared in detail for each department and in the hands of 
each department head, the simple announcements to these executives at the beginning of 
the month that a budget of $180,000 or whatever figure has been determined upon as the 
quota for the month will be effective, is enough to notify them what their allotted expenses 
may be. They turn to their budget sheet and the $180,000 column shows their detailed 
expenses. ‘These predetermined figures constitute a great convenience as well as a real 
time saver. At the middle of the month a brief report is made out and sent to each depart- 
ment head showing the half-month’s allowance together with the actual figures for the 
first half of the month. This helps to steady things. A report is also made out showing 
the actual results at the end of each month compared with the budget figures. Over the 
desk of the factory manager is a rack of half a dozen swinging frames, each about 30 
inches square, in which are kept sets of curves for each department showing from month to 
month, the budget set for the month, the cumulated budget figures, and the actual per- 
formance figures. 

In the case of special order establishments, sales cannot be planned so 
definitely, because requirements vary from contract to contract. The ele- 
ments and operations common to all contracts must be ascertained. Analysis 
of past sales may show that output falls into certain definite classes and that 
as between customers only slight and immaterial changes. may be necessary. 
As a result many parts may be made for stock. It is. possible to plan the 
next year’s business by careful analysis of sales by territory, products, and 
customers,-supplemented by a study of market conditions. An engineering 
concern should be able to budget expenses and machine capacity as well as 
a concern producing for stock. 

Auxiliary services such as power, delivery, maintenance, and adminis- 
trative routine, should be budgeted as carefully as production, sales, and 
material requirements. Clerical work and fuel are illustrations In large 
olants these are very considerable items. 
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Finances should be budgeted. Capital will safely reach only so far and 
it must be distributed in ratios most likely to result satisfactorily. These 
ratios necessarily differ in different lines. Care should be taken not to in- 
vest capital in an uneconomical way, because once it is permanently in- 
vested it cannot easily be changed should such investment prove to be larger 
than was thought necessary. 

Working capital is sometimes unprofitably absorbed in inventories which 
are out of proportion to requirements. Installation of a good system of 
production control sometimes frees a large amount of working capital tied 
up in ill-balanced inventories. Sometimes long-time dating ties up working 
capital. Poor collection methods have the same results. A proper budget 
system will help to remedy these evils. Storing finished goods in excess of 
requirements is costly, consequently should be controlled by the budget. 

If possible, finances should be budgeted so as to permit a concern to go 
out of debt once each year, i.e., have on hand sufficient cash to readily liqui- 
date outstanding bank loans. This prevents overexpansion and necessity 
of funding floating indebtedness. This is especially true in seasonal lines. 
Short-time obligations are not a permanent contribution to capital. 

To permit proper budgeting of finances a business should be planned on 
either a minimum plan or on a maximum plan. Under a minimum plan the 
object is to secure a sufficient volume of business to yield a fair return on 
investment. Beyond this point the elasticity of the organization must take 
care of expansion in business. The object is not to secure the greatest pos- 
sible volume of business, but enough to yield a fair profit. Under a maximum 
plan the object is to secure as much business as possible. Greater risks are 
involved and greater profits are possible here than under the minimum 
plan. 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM PLAN ILLUSTRATED.—The following 
illustration of minimum and maximum plans is quoted form ‘ Budgeting 
for Business Control,’”’ published by the Fabricated Production Department 
of the U. 8. Chamber of Commerce: 


A prominent manufacturer of farm implements, in an effort to place before that industry 
something concrete and definite by way of a financial goal, used the following illustration: 

Finding that there is now employed in the agricultural implement industry $1.35 of 
available capital for each dollar of sales, this manufacturer estimates a well-balanced 
farm machinery company would require $1,200,000 fully paid-up capital stock, together 
with the usual seasonal borrowing, to take care of an $800,000 minimum and a $1,000,000 
maximum sales volume. From the information at hand drawn from a number of companies 
over a period of years, he estimates that the $1,200,000 capital would be properly distributed 
as follows: 


Per cent of Per cent of 


Assets Amount Available $800,000 
Capital Sales 

1A TN og baled ae AR arte ctr hd ie a A $ 420,000 35 52% 
mVOrvOryi, Oo, Se eR tere tein tc aatetein ee 400,000 333 50 
WRecelveblesiat t.s OAR tat oe he SELENE 240,000 20 30 
COFE ea Re Cee amor cic chick 5 cements 140,000 11% 173 

LOU EL are cere Bus Sociac ty cao SKA IRSt Reicutis Seas Kccksdeen $1,200,000 100 150 

Liabilities 

Canital stock Ath wy mere eeiera fia ces ae $1,200,000 
Payables, at beginning and end of year......... None 
SSETEDLUG'ssccts: occles< vte Cee ahs ote HERS Cis tesekon'oo eebiore As accumulated 


AOSELVESe ..5. 1 ROA See mee onto als cle . As accumulated 


a : - ’ 


1, 
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The manufacturer then proposes +wo plans of operation, a maximum plan and a minimum 
plan. The maximum plan contemplated establishes the production and sales organizations 
on the basis of maximum volume of sales possible, and in the event the maximum sales 
are not attained, then the net profits are less than expected, while if sales are materially 
in excess of the maximum, then the finances of the company will be strained. 

The minimum plan is based on organizing for a minimum volume of sales on which a 
satisfactory profit-can be made on the capital employed. The minimum plan is predicated 
on the belief that there are few salesmen who cannot increase their sales 25% in favorable 
years over normal experience, and that there are few branch houses that cannot handle an 
increase of 25% with their storage and clerical organizations should the business be avail- 
able. In other words the minimum plan makes full provision for taking advantage of the 
elasticity in the organization, particularly in the sales and production departments, while 
the maximum plan takes no advantage of this elasticity, thus making almost certain large 
losses in earnings if the business does not come up with the maximum amount of sales. 
Illustrating this point, the manufacturer uses the following exhibits: 


Minimum Plan of Organization 


If organized on an $800,000 minimum sales basis, the year’s operations would be somewhat 
as follows: 


Per cent Amount 

Total cost of operations, including— 
SOS PROLIPTOGUCELON ni htins: On eres SHldgeesial. on.8k sosetealli. pebouean-eiiee 
ALES EXPONSE.....0.5...0.. SME wo eee? enna, 4 nd Jaoes wlsdanconed 2 beh ieee 
General and other expenses (including taxes).................. 89.75 $718,000 
iavercss DAldvas auc. mead wee Saltein, axinaieeek. sa)... dood weld beg bael aie 
BNC GASTON tats ce: crs eliern ener She evs talbowe ssoce, ove = oye CERRO OE coed. RODS 10.25 82,000 


Should sales exceed expectations and reach $1,000,000 (cared for in part by reduction 
of inventory and in part by increased production), the showing would be approximately 
as follows: 


Per Cent Amount 

Net profit on $800,000 sales as shown above (before taking into 

aecount. savings.as outlined below)... 60 oa. eo veiedde vols 10.25 $ 82,000 

Plus increased earnings due to larger volume on account of: 

Amount saved by having greater production over which 

LO Cistribuve overhead. sca. ee om sce cscs ween es os 4.00% 
Having a larger sales volume over which to distribute 

HALCSKESPOMGO ee Sei amt Mobi tng sin Settee. state went 3.00 

WOCSP RAVI AVP Ve AN Oe SI 7.00% 
Deduct possible increase in interest charges incident 

POLIICLOAACK “WV OMALIAGS olen i: sinsetors our ag cuele ootpcce casei as sctiesae .90 

Netisaving «hana 3) aeblud- cae eeritectle cee 6.10% 61,000 
Total net. profit on’ $i',000;000+. £7 ne. 2. tative $143,000 


Nore: On an increased volume of sales, no saving is estimated on ‘General and other 
expenses,” but allowance is made for these to increase in the same ratio on the $1,000,000 
volume as obtained on the $800,000 minimum. 


Maximum Plan of Organization 
If organized on a $1,000,000 maximum sales basis, the year’s operations would be some- 
what as follows: 
Per Cent Amount 


Total cost of operations, including— 
MO OSPNOMMDT OCU CLION tate ray skete dete ee asuske aeRO PRE eee aie cas ce 8 sae BT See eee ee orca 
Sales expenses, general and other expenses (including taxes) 86.65 $866 , 500 
TER Pe ge LUg O00 Crt otters Cucey TC ae CE CotctncEC 0 5 Get Oat NRE ReaD echt chars ceseecr ara ae ee 
Net profit... ..cssceeeses APR PMR, . ce Mae oes 13,35 133,500 
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i 
Should sales for any reason reach only $800,000, the showing would be as follows: i 
Per Cent Amount 
Net profit on $1,000,000 sales as shown above...........--.--.-- 13.35 $133,500 | 
Less decreased earnings due entirely to lessened sales on account of: 
Reduced factory operations increasing cost of production through | 
having to carry full overheads on decreased volume. 4.00% | 
Having to carry a maximum sales expense that could ] 
not be reduced in time to make material savings.... 3.75 | 
General expense and other expenses that could not be 
decreased (including taxes) would add in percentage 
MOL ESS CHAD ed ped o.c opine ve Mee Aca eet ae, ees 2.50 
Total decrease in earning percentage............. 10.25% 
Deduct possible saving in interest, which saving is 
OUD Che oo ania ER rac RRR caer ee cuca al 4c .< 25.216 -90 
Total increased cost of carrying on the business on a sales 
volume of $800,000. Ti voc. ee. Serer cea eee 9.35 93,500 
CR VINGINEE PEOMGM Wi GiiGce store retains -sueatells). hele RS eae tay BES 4.00 $40,000 
Net loss in earnings due to decreased volume when maintaining 
fallomaximunn Organizawonias. 02. i. 8 seweh ek Ses ewe ees 93,500 


The foregoing illustration is an interesting attempt to formulate a financial program 
that will yield a reasonable profit on a balanced volume of business. 

Sweet-Orr Budget Plan.—Through the courtesy of Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc., of New York, 
their budget plan is presented. The descriptive matter has been supplied by Arthur T. 
Davenport, general manager of the company. 


Master Budget 


Date. a. 0.65 eee 
Budget Budget 
Classification Allowance, Ree ees Balance, 
May, 1922 ae woke Bane y» June 1, 1922 

Shipmetitess cs ceeds 
Returns and _ allow- 
BD.COS craic s2 hans Hoke 

Total net  ship- The monthly budget performance for the 14 factories, 

WHOHES, ov wales purchases, shipments, selling and administrative expenses, 


Purchases material... . 
Purchases trimming. .. 
Total purchases... 
Administrative. ...... 
Wavertising.. .......5: 
Delune crete hala 
Warehousing and ship- 
NUD crags sinis went ange ea 
Total distributing. 
Factory  administra- 
CLOD etevehn Fat shone mile 
Factory building...... 
Contes Yee he kk vets 
Direct labors), wissen 
Manufacturing over- 


Cuming |e ea 
Purchasing ex- 
PONSE:s cictepeee 
Total expense.... 


are shown on this report. The report shows the manage- 
ment just which part of the business is operating within 
or exceeding the budget. The supporting detail budgets 
will show just which factory or department is exceeding 
the budget. In setting up the budget amounts, the works 
managers or department heads who are responsible for the 
expenditures are called in conference with the Budget 
Committee and they set the lowest amount necessary for 
the various classes of expense. The budget allowances 
are figured every 6 months and as our fiscal months con- 
sist of two periods of 4 weeks each, followed by one of 5 
weeks, the budget for pay-rolls and expenses are so 
figured in our monthly allowances. 

Since the budget is revised every 6 months, no changes 
are allowed after the budget is passed by the board of 
directors. If the actual sales exceed the budget allow- 
ance, a corresponding excess in the purchase of materials 
and factory expenses is satisfactorily explained. 


Form 4. Master Budget 
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847 
General and Administrative Expense 
Daterss. a0. eee 
Budget Budget 
Classification Allowance, Expense Balance, Balance 
May, 1922 | May, 1922 | May, 1922 | 5.361, 1922 


SGSSANOS irre ee ae ea 

Collection expense. 

Depreciation furniture and fix-_ 
(ASUS Ste Tae EPR EERE Coote Boeke 


BSICANCE . 2c sar Fee 


Legal and 


Light and heat. 


Stationery and printing........ 
General administration expense. 
Taxes 
Telegraph and telephone....... 
PePAVenn. ¢ 6 oral secs cet 
Water and ice, a) svadse as ee 
SADA UNG. kc. Reed oie a dae et 
ROG Lederer tesa Tov hiiciny asians custaxande 


Monthly reports of the budget opera- 
tions are prepared for each factory and 
for the general and selling expenses of 
the organization. Each executive in 
charge of the various expenditures must 
explain any excess expenditure. The ex- 
penses of each function in the organiza- 
tion are carefully checked up, so that 
when the budget allowances are revised 
every 6 months there will be no possibility 
of economy overlooked. 


Form, 5, General and Administrative Expense Budget 


Comparative Expense 


Classification 


Administrative expense........ 
Purchasing expense............ 
Selling expenses.......:7...... 
Warehouse and shipping....... 
MACtOTY CUUMINE. 22.00.05. k 
Factory manufacturing 
overhead 
Factory direct labor........... 


Factory adminis- 
trative expense. . | 
Factory building 


Allocated 
in above 


Year to Date 


1922 1921 


1922 1921 


Recapitulation of the expense dis- 
tribution chart and material purchased. 


This report serves the double pur- 
pose of acting as a control for the Mas- 
ter Budget and by comparison with the 
previous year shows the trend of the 
expenses. 


Form 6, Comparative Expense Budget 


Pa, 
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Comparative Purchases 


ie) 
<-} 
ct 
® | 


Year to Date 
Classification 1922 ~ 1921 
1922 1921 
Material: { 
Cloth, facet © sfeeeie se 
DT AROTOUD OOM ca sprue sin ous nae 
Plant AdaiiONS = <i uees ays oe 
GRO norris e Seras aga a 
Form 7. Comparative Purchases Budget 
Joliet Warehousing and Shipping 
DB E6 70:5 5154" lee 
Budget = Budget 
Classification Allowance # “1992 Ebay Balance 
May, 1929 1 Se ee ees June 1, 1922 
Indirect laboryere. is. ae ses c Of the 14 manufacturing points in this organi- 
UMC EZDCUSC. 0.2. vec ty in zation, 4 are shipping points and as such have a 
Sundry suppliessoy <<. 2. ssc. ae warehouse and shipping department expense. 
Eransportationn iatth tel oendalwe « This expense, while not a charge against factory 
BERNIE CIN Sire ooh cig cc caenepeie cries Seals operations, is under the control and supervision 
Portion of administration...... of the works manager in charge of that particular 
_ Portion of building expense.... . plant. He is therefore held responsible for the 
shipping expense and must satisfactorily explain 
any excess expenditures over the budget allow- 
ance. 
BOCA cscreticvere Cokie cco aie ati 


Form 8. Warehousing and Shipping Budget 


Material Purchases 


DD BGO vis, cccsvenet heen 
Budget, | Billed Budeet, | sto" 4ing| Bud t, | Avet | ayaa 
Classifi- May ’! May, . | Balance,| Balance,| *"p) & yu able, se 
cation) "roa 171993") “Mey of May) | chases,’ | | 18221) Ube mliaraned 
; June 1 
FIGS, ce Having arrived at the Budget of Sales—the account of cloth and 
Overalls. .. trimmings necessary for each class of merchandise is figured. As the 
Cords..... sale of our products is seasonal the purchase of material is much 
Trimmings. greater in certain months, allowing of course for the time necessary 
Pants... to secure the piece goods and the process ot manufacture. 
Total.. “4 


Form 9, Material Purchases Budget 
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Selling Expense 


Datecsa hares see dee 
Budget Budget 
7 Classification Allowance, Expense Balance, Balance, 
May, 1922 | May, 1922 June 1, 
{ May, 1922 
| 1922 
Ants : 
| Depreciation salesmen’s equip- 
; BOG tive Gut Sk! isis ince A Rots 
| Depreciation furniture and fix- 
ISG ADR Se Case eee eee 
Equipment repairs............ 
Export expenses: wis. os 220i. 
Freight on equipment......... 
Insurance on merchandise...... 
Material cut for samples....... 
WE OSTARE 0 2 7 tice eer. Ce 
ip Salaries—clerical sss) p20. s.utne 
_ Salesmen’s salaries............ 
_ Salesmen’s commissions........ 
_ Salesmen’s supplies............ 
_ Sample expense labor.......... 
General selling expense........ 
BSSPOMLES sO Seda race als sagiia hina 
Telegraph and telephone....... iy 
PPransportation wee: sven eh eas 
BRA ORIN) hero R stra vy ceskers erie stone Seer goce 
Trucking and delivery......... 
Salesmen’s traveling expenses... 
MPOUAN So. hetdexant onary sohuh out 
Form 10. Selling Expense Budget 
Advertising 
Daher jeltrupys «sek helene 
Accumu- Out- 
: Avail- 
P lated standing | Budget 
Classification Budget, Billeds B plince, Budget Pur- for ae 
ay ay y Balance, | chases, June Jaws 
May 31 | May 31 


Outside signs.... 
Newspaper...... 
Store signs....... 
Dealer helps..... 
Eixportiens(< cess 
Tug-o-war cam- 
NOGGIN es wie. vaste. 5.0): 
Mailing and 
printing....... 
Emergency sales 


Form 11. Advertising Budget 


™ >< af wy 7. en | 
= ~., 
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312 La Fayette Street Factory 
DAG td. te eto oe 
Budget 
Budget E 
. . xpense, Balance, Balance, 
Classification Allowance, May, 1922 May, 1922 aad 
May, 1922 1922 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 
(Oop doe Be oe Gomes Sees 
Pattern and drafting expense... 
POSER Cera een ol cts boue hgeush cto os 
Salaries, clerical... 0.2... < 08 Each of the 14 factories in this 
Stationery and printing........ organization has a budget report 
Mundry, Cxpense. a..- ac acune <3 form. The works manager in 
Telegraph and telephone....... charge of each one receives a copy 
ERTAVOUNS sat acs cone hemi eret re monthly. Of course, the respon- 
sibility of the factory expenditures 
Ot allan s-Pvcan cree east rests on the works manager in 
charge and he must explain satis- 
BuitpiIne EXPENSE factorily any item exceeding the 
Depreciation: .<.6n6 esses see wes budget allowance. 
LIEU ERLITS aaa Si anne nee Eee Mere 


Janitors and watchmen........ 
Supplies and repairs........... 
Ib. Ciso.cey een Santee Genie Moose 


Curtrina ExPENSE 
MigeCeuANOL reise te nora ae os 
Indirect and supervision. ...... 
UDP LOR nae we co cha siciy casein Soto ol 
Portion administration expense.. 
Portion of building expense..... 


ManvuracturInc OVERHEAD 
Depreciation machinery and 

AUIPIMOGNE CO Sey eee es vara 
Machinery supplies and repairs. 
ROwatIeSS. a) on ayod \ cies, weiss 
Indinectilabores. ss och ccc tes 
Sundry expense............... 
Sundry suvplies............... 
‘Transportation... o 7.1. wee ew 
Portion of administration ex- 

MONSO We PEGA Se aha a 


Form 12. Factory Budget 


Mismanagement and Fraud 


DEFINITION.—Fraud is gross deception or breach of trust operating to 
the injury of an innocent party. It is usually difficult to prove because it is 
necessary to secure evidence of intent to defraud or mislead. Exploitation, 
being more subtle than fraud, is more difficult to expose. Ordinarily it does 
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not provide ground for legal action. Nor are mismanagement and consequent 
bankruptey grounds for inferring exploitation, as these may result from mis- 
takes. ‘Exploitation may be said to differ from fraud in that, while the 
intended results are practically the same, there is always room, in ‘case of 
exploitation, for varying interpretations of the facts.” 

The corporate form of organization favors exploitation, because individuals 
hide their identity and avoid personal responsibility. The legal fiction of 
corporate entity favors exploitation. Legislation has been slow to cope with 
new conditions. 


FORMS OF ABUSES.—One form of abuse arises out of personal favorit- 
ism in letting contracts and making purchases. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission says: ‘Corporate economy is not practicable where gifts and 
obligations arising from friendship tend to obscure official duty.” Exor- 
bitant salaries are a means of exploitation in the hands of a controlling fac- 
tion.. Secret payments are sometimes made to avoid openly increasing 
salaries. These may take the form of a bonus omitted from the pay-roll. 
Contracts beneficial to officers are a frequently employed means of exploita- 
tion. Sometimes construction companies are organized by corporate officials 
and then manipulated to their own advantage by means of improper con- 
tracts. Another plan is to purchase at high prices subsidiary companies in 
which the officials of the purchasing company are interested. 

In some cases contracts with other companies in which the officers are in 
one way or another interested are beneficial, so that it is difficult to affirm 
exploitation. In so far as possible such relationships should be avoided, 
but if unavoidable the negotiations should be open. All such contracts 
should be submitted to disinterested parties for criticism. Officers taking 
part in the organization of a new concern in a related field should leave the 
concern in which they have previously been interested. 

Officers sometimes try to avoid losses in unprofitable enterprises by unload- 
ing their holdings upon the company. If they are active and influential 
they are likely to succeed, especially if the directors know little about the 
details of the business. ‘ 

Sometimes officers in a company secure control of another company by 
inducing their board of directors to acquire stock therein which, along with 
their own personal holdings enables these officers to control the other com- 
pany. 

Misuse of inside information is a frequent abuse in connection with specu- 
lative proceedings on the stock market. Officers and directors have peculiar 
responsibilities in respect to speculative operations in the stock of the com 
panies they represent. The fact that they may lose through miscalculation 
does not negative these responsibilities. 

Misuse of corporate funds by officials sometimes occurs, especially in 
connection with speculative ventures. By trying to bolster up the price of 
sisal and hemp two officers of the National Cordage Co. changed it from a 
well-managed enterprise to a speculation. So much capital was tied up in 
stock of sisal and hemp that the company went into bankruptcy. 

Manipulation of accounts is common to secure an overstatement of in- 
come, thus bolstering up tottering enterprises. There are many ways of 
accomplishing this result. The following are examples: 


1. Capitalization of expenses. 
2. Failure to write off adequate depreciation. 
3. Writing up assets and crediting same to Profit and Loss. 
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4. Padding of inventories of merchandise, supplies, ete. 
5. Failure to write off bad notes and accounts receivable. 
6. Understatement or omission of liabilities. 


Sometimes the purpose is to understate earnings. This may be done by: 


Ie 
2. 
3. 


Undervaluing assets. 
Overstating liabilities. 
Writing off excessive depreciation. 


and, in general, doing the opposite of what is done when it is desired to make 
a poor income statement look good. 

Where there are subsidiary companies opportunities to juggle accounts 
are increased, because the statements of the subsidiaries may not be shown. 
In this case falsification of their earnings does not appear. If they incur 
losses these may be omitted and only the results of profitable subsid- 
jaries be brought in. Intercompany:sales may be made to swell profits. 
This results in inflated inventory valuations. One scheme sometimes pur- 
sued by corporation officers is to buy stock in subsidiaries when conditions 
appear unfavorable and later dispose of these shares when, as the result of 
grossly inflated statements of earnings, the public is induced to buy them at 
high prices. Properly prepared consolidated statements go far toward 
_ prevention of these abuses. 

Inside information is sometimes -nade the basis upon which directors buy 
and sell stock in their own companies. Some financiers approve of this, 
but the ethical view appears to be that it is wrong for a director to base 
such action on information which should be, but is not, made public. It is 
an abuse of trusteeship to profit by the advance information which direc- 
tors, by the nature of their work, secure. 

Stockholders controlling a majority vote sometimes defraud the minority, 
or exploit creditors. One plan of defrauding minority stockholders is to 
pay all profits earned into the treasury of a company owned by the con- 
trolling stockholders. Another plan is to elect themselves officers and then 
vote themselves large salaries. Creditors are sometimes defrauded by of- 
ficers who, having bought heavily, sell out, take the proceeds, and then 
permit the corporation to become bankrupt. This is so grossly fraudulent 
that more refined methods are usually pursued. Bond issues are sometimes 
sold on the strength of large surpluses which are later depleted by heavy 
dividend payments. Sometimes cash secured by sale of bonds is used to 
pay dividends. Sometimes large dividends are paid without regard to 
upkeep requirements, resulting ultimately in heavy losses to creditors. 
Sometimes dividend payments justifiable under more favorable circumstances 
are continued in bad times with resulting injury to creditors. 

Selection of responsible directors is a remedy for many of these abuses. 
The power to do this is, however, largely theoretical in case of most stock- 
holders because they have neither time nor facilities for making careful 
investigation of the affairs of their companies. 

Four methods of tiring out minority stockholders are given by T. Mulvey, 
as follows: 


1. 
2. 


3. 


Piling up huge undistributed surplus. 

Making a contract with a subsidiary permitting subsidiary to take 
most of the profits. 

Paying out profits in form of exorbitant salaries. 

Selling profitable features of an enterprise to a new company pro- 
moted by majority stockholders. 
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Charter or by-laws should contain provisions controlling such abuses. 
Mr. Mulvey says: 

Salaries may be limited, the dealings with subsidiary companies for the purpose of 
withholding profits may be regulated, methods of accounting may be devised whereby 
dividends may not be withheld. A sale of the undertaking may be prohibited, except with 
unanimous consént. The shareholder has a contract with the company which is made up 
of the statutes, charter, and articles or by-laws: These may be framed so that exactions 
or overbearing methods of the majority may be eliminated. 

Cumulative voting is a means of securing minority representation on the 
directorate. 

Salaries, contracts, accumulation of surplus, and sale of assets may be 
regulated, if a business is well standardized. But there is the danger of 
placing hampering restrictions. Moreover, it is hardly possible to make 
regulations which prevent misrepresentation and misuse of inside informa- 
tion. 

Publicity is the best remedy for these evils. Statements given wide pub- 
licity must be accurate and impartial. This serves as a powerful incentive 
to honest service on the part of officers and directors of corporations. 


Financial Involvements 


INSOLVENCY.—Somewhat less than 1% of all concerns become insol- 
vent each year. The record for the years 1912-1921, inclusive, is:!! 


No. of 

No. of Business Percentage 

Failures Concerns of Failures 
TOLQH Rs oe ee Bee 15,452 1,564,279 .98 
RODS ee ee Cee 16,037 1,616,517 .99 
MOTAS Te eee ee - 18,280 1,655,496 1.10 
1 Sd ae il a a ae Ail 22,156 1,674,788 1.32 
TE GAG RS US Se 16,993 1,707,639 .99 
AT. Jee SEAN GM 13,855 i leaf wy PPAs, .80 
POD SEE LEDS Ie are 9,982 1,708,061 .58 
ADDO 90. IPS 6,451 1,710,909 38 
NODO Weer cukits 8,881 1,821,409 49 
POON Ae, 6 cone. son 19, 652 1,927,304 1.02 


This table does not*cover embarrassments settled out of court, or salea 
of concerns which have grown decrepit and have been sold to men or com- 
panies willing to rebuild them with fresh capital. Some concerns become 
chronic money losers and pass from hand to hand until liquidated or ab- 
sorbed by some powerful company. In case of many small retail establish- 
ments, the owner himself does not know what the results are until he has 
become hopelessly insolvent. 

Economic insolvency exists when liabilities exwead assets. 

Bankruptcy exists when this condition is recognized by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

A concern may be economically insolvent but not become a bankrupt. 
Rigid retrenchment may bring it back to a solvent condition. Such a con- 
dition of affairs may arise in periods of rapidly falling prices because in- 
ventories of goods are carried which cannot be sold except at heavy losses. 

Technical or financial insolvency sometimes arises as the result of inabil- 


1 Dun’s Review, January, 1922, 
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ity to meet current liabilities when total assets exceed total liabilities. : It 
is the result of poor financial management, there being a wrong distribution 
of fixed and current assets. . 

Two chief classes of business failure are: 


1. Those for which the management is responsible. : y 
2. Outside circumstances for which the management is not responsible. 


Under the first class are those resulting from: 


(a) Incompetence. 
(b) Lack of capital. 
(c) Poor credit management, ete. 


About 80% of failures are accounted for by this group. 
Under the second class are those resulting from: 
(a) Competition. 

(b) Physical disasters. 

(c) General business conditions. 


About 20% of failures result from these causes. 

Lack of working capital causes one-third of legal insolvencies in the United 
States. Sometimes lack of working capital results from too rapid growth 
during which working assets are converted into fixed assets. This is capital 
mismanagement. A given type of business requires a certain minimum 
capital to start right. In each industry these limits are so well known that 
those who understand the situation will not launch a new enterprise unless 
sufficient capital is forthcoming. 

Overextension of capital assets frequently absorbs cash which should 
be held in reserve for payment of current liabilities. Under these conditions 
borrowing is difficult because of the company’s poor financial showing. 
Merchandise inventories are sometimes expanded at the expense of a satis- 
factory showing of cash resources. Slow collections from customers after 
merchandise is sold may have a like effect. Payment of dividends when the 
cash position does not justify it, may cause technical insolvency. Inability 
to dispose of refunding securities owing to money market conditions often 
results in great stringency in cash and may cause technical insolvency. 


PROCEDURE IN INSOLVENCY.—The five possible courses of action 
are: 


1. Voluntary agreement among creditors, confirmed by a court, to 
some form of settlement of their claims. This is termed a composition. 

2. Voluntary dissolution on part of corporation, its assets being 
divided among its creditors. 

3. Individual, partnership, or corporation may be adjudged bank- 
rupt and a receiver in bankruptcy be appointed to dispose of assets and 
distribute proceeds. 

4. Corporation may secure appointment of a receiver in equity who 
carries on the business and works out a reorganization plan. 

5. Assignment for benefit of creditors. 


Compositions are more frequent in case of small than of large concerns, 
because it is difficult to get a large number to agree to a plan. It is the most 
economical and satisfactory plan where practical. In some instances an 
agreement on the part of creditors to wait one or more years for the satisfac- 
tion of their claims is effective. It is well in such cases to place some trusted 
person in charge to supervise conditions during the critical period of recovery. 

Dissolution followed by distribution of assets among creditors is not 


| 
| 


| 
| 
' 
' 
| 
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common. To do this it is necessary to secure consent of both creditors and 
shareholders. This is difficult because these parties distrust the officers in 
charge. Voluntary dissolution is, however, often feasible when conditions 
are unsatisfactory but actual insolvency does not exist. Illustrations are 
the dissolution of combinations in restraint of trade due to court decrees. 
The procedure consists in gradually closing down, disposing of assets, and 
distributing proceeds among creditors and stockholders. The U. S. Express 
Co., although solvent, was gradually losing business because of competition 
of other companies and the parcel post. It succeeded in disposing of most 
of its assets to other express companies at reasonable prices and thus avoided 
serious losses. 

Bankruptcy proceedings in the United States are governed by the National 
Bankruptcy Act of 1898, and its various amendments. Bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings have two objects, viz., (a) protect creditors, and (b) free the bank- 
rupt from .insupportable debt. Bankruptcy is either voluntary or involuntary. 
Railroads, banks, and insurance companies cannot take advantage of the 
bankruptcy law, because it is against public interest to permit stopping of 
their operations.. National and state banking and insurance acts provide 
for the winding up of banks and insurance companies. Under the Bank- 
ruptey Act one is insolvent ‘‘when the aggregate of his property, exclusive 
of any property that he has conveyed, transferred, concealed or removed, 
or permitted to be removed with intent to hinder, delay or defraud his cred- 
itors, is not, at a fair valuation, sufficient in amount to pay his debts.’”’ To 
throw a person or concern into involuntary bankruptcy it is necessary that 
he or it, being insolvent, commit an act of bankruptcy. See section on “ Bank- 
ruptcy, Insolvency, and Receivership.”’ 

Owing to the wastefulness of bankruptcy proceedings it is often prefer- 
able to petition a court of equity to appoint a receiver, who carries on the 
business under the court’s supervision until a reorganization plan is worked 
out. In some jurisdictions the petition is known as a bill in chancery. Any 
one of the following parties may present the petition: 


1. The corporation itself 
2. The stockholders 

3. Secured creditors 

4. Unsecured creditors 


Applications by stockholders are made but infrequently. Friendly creditors 
frequently make application, requesting the court to appoint one of its own 
officers or some person close to the management as receiver. This is known 
as a friendly receivership. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF RECEIVERS.—A receiver in bankruptcy 
takes possession of property of the insolvent, disposes of it as quickly as 
possible, and distributes the cash realized. A receiver in equity continues 
the business in operation with as little loss as possible. He introduces as 
many economies of operation as possible and endeavors to place it on a 
profitable going basis. Concerns which are technically insolvent but whose 
assets exceed liabilities are usually handled in this way. It is the best pro- 
cedure in case of practically all forms of undertaking, including banks, insur- 
ance companies and railroads. 

A receiver acts under direct authority of the appointing judge. The 
receiver ordinarily secures special authority from the court for all acts which 
' fall outside the ordinary routine of business. Receiver’s certificates are 
securities issued upon such authority and rank ahead of all other claims. 
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The receiver’s powers of management are extensive. He purchases new ~ 
equipment, finds new markets, and establishes improved systems of operation. | 
If very successful he may be made an executive of the reorganized concern. 
Receiverships are frequently of 2 or more years’ duration. Occasionally the 
results of receivership are so bad that a reorganization cannot be worked — 
out and it becomes necessary to wind up the business; but frequently the 
extensive powers given receivers result in benefit. 


CORPORATE REORGANIZATION.—Reorganization consists in the 
tearing down of an old concern and the use of the materials to reconstruct 
anew one. A financial reorganization consists in the rearrangement of liabil- 
lties so that dividend and fixed charges will conform to earning power. To 
attain a successful reorganization it is necessary to secure the assent of both 
the court and a sufficient number of security holders. The various, and 
oftentimes conflicting interests are represented by creditors, stockholders, 
and banking houses who underwrite the new plan. Within these general 
groups there may also be conflicting interests, as where there are various 
classes of bondholders possessing various liens. Naturally the most influ- 
ential security holders are owners of prior lien bond issues; next, the holders 
of junior lien issues. These bondholders usually make their wishes effective 
by having as their representative a reliable banking house which acts as 
their advisor. The stockholders, in drastic reorganizations, may have their 
claims brushed aside. On the other hand, the stockholders, if needed to 
supply additional capital, may be given some voice in the reorganization, 
Before a plan can become effective the consent of a high percentage of bond- 
holders of all issues is essential. For this reason free discussion of the situa- 
tion is usually desirable. 

Protective committees of the security holders are formed as soon as an- 
nouncement of insolvency of a large concern is made. Each security issue 
usually has its separate committee, but one committee may represent two 
or more issues if their interests do not conflict. A committee usually con- 
sists of a group of self-appointed individuals who seek to gain the authority 
of their fellow security holders to act for them. The members of these com- 
mittees are paid substantial fees and membership is usually regarded as an 
honor. In some small reorganizations, however, these committee members 
serve without compensation. Attorneys’ fees must in any case be paid; 
also the reorganization managers and trust companies or banks which act 
as depositaries of securities must be paid. Other items of expense are ac- 
countants’ services, costs of advertising and circularizing, receiver’s fees 
and those of his consulting attorneys. The total cost of reorganization is 
heavy. 

These committees, in consultation with the receiver, usually agree to 
form a reorganization committee, which consists of at least one representa- 
tive of each separate interest. This committee, after various conferences 
and negotations, devises a plan of reorganization. When the number of 
security holders is large the committee method of reorganization is the only 
practicable one. Even in small corporations the plan sometimes saves 
trouble and expense. 

The first step in reorganization is an examination and analysis of the 
accounts. To determine actual income and expense it may be necessary to 
reconstruct the accounts over a series of years. Any plan of reorganization | 
must await the results of this examination before being thrown into final | 
form. The second step consists in securing agreement of the various com- 
mittees to the proposed plan. This usually requires much time because the 
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members of these committees are occupied with various other interests. 
The third step is the conduct of the company by the receiver as economically 
as possible. He raises new capital, improves the operating organization, and 
disposes of non-essential property. The last step consists in putting the new 
plan into operation. It is customary, although not necessary, to organize 
a new company and sell the property of the old company to the new one. If 
this is done the reorganization committee turns in the securities of the old 
company in payment for the property, issuing securities of the new com- 
pany in exchange. Non-assenting security holders, under these conditions, 
are liable to find themselves interested in a company which is practically 
non-existent. 


WORK ACCOMPLISHED BY REORGANIZATIONS.—Specific ends to 
be attained are: 


1. Raising of additional capital needed and subsequent operation of 
corporation. 
. Reduction of fixed charges. 
. Simplification of financial structure. 
. Increasing facilities for raising capital in future. 
. Elimination of unprofitable lines. 
. Liquidation or refunding of urgent obligations. 
. Caring for unpaid dividend accumulated on preferred stock. 
Ordinarily the most urgent task is to secure additional funds either for 
fixed or working capital. Cash is needed. The three possible ways of get- 
ting it or of securing a reduction of indebtedness are: 
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1. Selling securities on very favorable terms. 

2. Assessing bond or stock holders. 

3. Liquidation of current indebtedness by issuing bonds or preferred 
stock in payment. 


METHODS OF RAISING ADDITIONAL CAPITAL.—One method of 
raising additional capital is to sell securities. If securities of other corpora- 
tions are owned these may be available for sale; but usually this expedient 
for raising capital is exhausted before the receivership occurs. Sometimes 
there are assets sufficiently free from lien to permit the issuance of new 


‘securities which are marketed at a heavy discount. The tendency is to 


treat old security holders harshly in order to provide issues that are attrac- 
tive to outside investors. 

Assessments are levied on common stockholders in nearly every reor- 
ganization, the reward being an interest in the reorganized concern. Occa- 
sionally preferred stockholders and junior bondholders are assessed; in short, 
any security holder not fully protected by marketable assets may be as- 
sessed. If he refuses to pay, a new corporation is organized which at judicial 
sale turns in prior lien securities in payment for property of the corporation, 
thus automatically wiping out the junior security holder. In return for the 
assessment the person assessed is usually given new stock of nominal value 
and possibly something in securities of better grade. In the reorganiza- 
tion of the San Francisco Railway Co. in 1916 an assessment of $50 per $100 
par of old first preferred, second preferred, and common was levied. In 
return stockholders received $50 par of prior lien bonds and a bonus of com- 
mon stock—the first preferred receiving $100 par of new common, the sec- 
ond preferred $90, the old common $82. 

In 1897 the common stockholders of the Houston & Texas Central Rail- 
road Co. were assessed 73% of the par of their holdings. 
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If the assessment is too drastic it may not be profitable for the stock- 
holder to pay; consequently the assessment should be made sufficiently 
attractive to secure the money asked. It is the experience of most persons 
paying assessments in railroad reorganizations that the increase in value of 
their holdings following the reorganizations has fully justified paying the 
assessment. 

Funding floating indebtedness by issuance of long-term securities is prac- 
ticable only when the company is fundamentally prosperous and is merely 
suffering from temporary shortage of cash. This plan was pursued in both 
Westinghouse reorganizations. 

Services of an underwriting syndicate are an essential when cash is to be 
raised by assessment or sale of new securities. In return for a commission 
the syndicate agrees to pay assessments of defaulting security holders, 
taking over the securities such holders would have received had they paid 
the assessment. If new securities are to be issued the syndicate takes them 


over on an agreed basis, as is done in case of normal financing of solvent 
concerns. 


REDUCTION OF FIXED CHARGES.—In cutting down fixed charges in 
reorganizations, the following principles should be noted: 


1. Maximum fixed charges after reorganization should not exceed 
minimum net earnings of the reorganized company. 

2. As far as possible fixed charges should be limited to bond inter- 
est. Avoid burdensome sinking fund requirements, guaranteed divi- 
dends, fixed rentals, etc. 

3. The junior lien security holders should take the losses; the prior 
lien security holders should not suffer unless the reorganization is drastic. 

4. The nominal value of new securities received by old security hold- 
ers should not be reduced greatly below that of the old securities sur- 
rendered in exchange. i 


5. Bondholders who have their claims reduced should benefit by 
future increased earnings. 


In case of 27 industrial reorganizations, reduction of fixed charges aver- 
aged 25%. 

REORGANIZATION RESULTS.—The tendency is toward drastic mea- 
sures to avoid a recurrence of the situation making reorganization neces- 
sary. Frequently capitalization is increased, but by substituting for bonds 
issues having claim on future earnings. Bond capitalization is reduced 
and share capitalization is increased by a greater amount. Simplification of 
financial structure is aimed at. Many small issues are replaced by a few 
large ones, and facilities are provided for raising additional capital in future. 
This is accomplished by securing authorization of issues larger than are 
required for present purposes. The deed of trust usually contains provisions 
to be met in the way of additional security when new bonds are to be sold 
under such provision. Elimination of unprofitable business is frequently 
accomplished in reorganizations. Bondholders who have some unprofitable 
plant as security may be required to reduce their claims, or they may be 
given the plant, thus letting them out of the reorganized company. 
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SECTION 17 


BANKING AND BANK CREDIT 
Banking Fundamentals 


SCOPE OF SECTION.—This section applies mainly to commercial banks, 
or to the commercial departments of banks. 


PURPOSE OF BANKS.—Many individuals and corporations have sur- 
plus funds. Such funds are safely left in banks, ordinarily without charge. 
The bank pays out money on order and keeps a record of transactions. All 
business houses and many individuals actively receive and pay money. In 
some cases payees reside at a distance so that paying actual currency is 
difficult. It always involves risk of robbery and misplacement. Banks pay 
funds on order of depositors. Payments are made by drawing checks for 
the desired amounts. There is no necessity for making change, little or no 
risk is involved, and the checks furnish an absolute record of payment. 


INTEREST ON DEPOSITS.—Usually banks make no charge for this 
service; sometimes they pay the depositor. On savings accounts banks pay 
interest, usually 3% or 4%. A few banks pay higher. In cities where com- 
petition is keen, interest is paid on checking balances. 

The practice of paying interest on checking accounts varies widely. Some 
banks pay interest on an average daily balance of over $500; others on $5,000 
or over. Activity of the account and borrowings are factors considered and 
the rates paid vary between individual accounts in the same bank. The 
most common rate is 2%. 


MAKING FUNDS AVAILABLE.— Active business men are frequently in 
the market for funds-needed to promote their undertakings. Most busi- 
nesses are to some extent seasonal, there being periods when business is 
active, with a large demand for funds, and other periods when a minimum 
working capital suffices; there are times when collections are slow and others 
when there is outstanding only a moderate total of accounts. 

When a business needs funds to tide it over a peak, or when it can make 
8% on money obtainable at 6%, it tries to borrow. 

The bank’s business is to loan funds to those who can employ them profit- 
ably and safely. Both factors are necessary. 

A bank serves by securing funds from individuals who cannot use them 
immediately, and turning them over to others who can employ them profit- 
ably. The community is thus served by employment of otherwise idle 
capital. : 

SUMMARY OF BANKING BENEFITS.—The man who, having surplus 


money, deposits it in a bank, gains through having a safe place for its keeping 
and a convenient method of making payments, and through receiving inter- 
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est. The man who employs extra funds by borrowing gains through having 
such funds available at reasonable market rates. The community gains by 
placing of surplus funds in hands of those who use them to pay wages and 
buy supplies. 

Banks profit through renting out funds for more than they cost the banks. 
The banks’ cost is interest paid depositors, cost of service, and losses. In a 
commercial bank service is the heaviest cost, consisting of wages, taxes, 
supplies, rent, and general operating expenses. 


General Method of Operation 


RECEIVING OF DEPOSITS.—To attract funds, banks encourage open- 
ing accounts and making deposits. The bank takes the signature of the 
new customer for its signature file. Signatures on checks are compared 
with these to determine their genuineness. 

References are sometimes required of new depositors. Banks are jealous 
of their reputation and are judged by their customers. A depositor of poor 
business character harms the bank’s good name and, by depositing uncol~ 
lectible items or overdrawing his account, causes loss and expense. 

City banks often require a minimum initial deposit to eliminate small, 
unprofitable accounts. Competition reduces the severity of these require- 
ments. Banks with minimum rules make many individual exceptions. 

Banks furnish passbooks, in which tellers receipt for deposits, and blank 
check books. At intervals, generally each month, a statement of deposits 
received and checks paid, together with canceled checks is given customers. 
In place of such periodic statement, customers in many banks may leave 
passbooks for balancing and return of canceled checks. 

In savings accounts each deposit and each withdrawal is entered in cus- 
tomer’s passbook as made and balance is extended. No statement is re- 
quired. 


LOANS.—Banks, to earn profits, must keep their funds employed. Com- 
mercial banks do this chiefly by means of loans to business borrowers on 30 
to 90 days’ time. 

Banks are usually anxious to make short-time loans to all who are will- 
ing and able to repay them at maturity. They sometimes take the initia- 
tive in locating possible borrowers. Generally, however, there is sufficient 
demand and the banks need only wait for loan applications. With bor- 
rowers as askers there is presented an opportunity for making the necessary 
investigations. These cover both ability and willingness to repay. 

Banks, although anxious to loan, cannot afford to take many losses. 
They scrutinize applicants for credit, eliminating all who present material 
elements of risk. Financial strength, earning power, security, moral char- 
acter, and general conditions are factors affecting ability to repay. 


RESERVE.—A large part of deposits in commercial banks may be with- 
drawn on demand. The first principle of banking is to heave sufficient cash 
available to meet this demand. 

Not all customers of banks-ask for their money on the same day. De- 
posits normally offset withdrawals, so that it is unnecessary to maintain a 
100% reserve. The amount to maintain varies with individual banks— 
their location, connections, kind of customers, and policies. 

Banks belonging to the federal reserve system are required by law to keep 
their legal reserve with the system. : 
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Reserve requirements, member banks: 


In central reserve city, 13% of demand deposits. 


In reserve city, 10% of demand deposits. og 
Outside central reserve or reserve city (country banks), 7% of demand 
deposits.! 


For all banks reserve requirements on time deposits are the same, 3%. 
No legal requirements exist as to amount of cash to be kept in bank’s own 
possession. The Federal Reserve Board may place a bank in the outlying 
parts of a reserve city, in the country bank class. 

For state banks not members of the system, each state has its own reserve 
requirements. These require that a certain amount of cash be kept in 
bank’s own vaults and that another percentage of bank’s deposits be kept 
either in cash in its own vault or on deposit with approved banks. 

In addition to legal requirements banks must maintain certain reserves 
so that their business will be conducted on sufficient margin of safety. 

Funds are usually kept on deposit with one or more other banks. These 
balances earn interest at from 2% to 3% and may be withdrawn on demand. 
In addition secondary reserves are necessary. These are assets which can 
be converted quickly into cash without disturbing the bank’s customers or 
its general business. United States government bonds or others having a 
wide and ready market, are the most common form. 

To illustrate, a member bank located in a reserve city has demand deposits 
of $3,000,000 and time deposits of $2,000,000. 


10% of $3,000,000 demand deposits............. . $300,000 

Bo Of $2,000,000 time deposits. a... 0. 2+, sno ose 60,000 

Required reserve with federal reserve bank........ 360,000 

Actual balance with federal reserve bank..................4. $ 390,000 
SPAS ATU DAH KG OWI Gy OUULb St ctiels ten vacate aietNeliats Slaostew sheers 100,000 
On deposit. with other Panksts-. Py Vanesa ee ltek aabesien os 400, 000 
Mederal reserve.collection accounts. hic .asidhes suyelelale.e ss oes wees 90,000 
Moansseheibie.for rediscount sonia fil Eee ad Blane, whl 1,500,000 
Ot) LO ATISIAD ASA ATEN, ARR, HRI, He a ROIS, Dekaad,. 124,000 
ES OSTICLSI Gs. SEE APE PONTROME, SE Pe ETS PORVYE. ARTE, AEE 700,000 


The only reserve required by law is with the federal reserve bank. The 
other items are determined by the bank itself. The voluntary reserves may 
vary materially according to bank’s policy and type of business. 

If customers begin drawing funds faster than they are deposited, banks 
first pay out cash from their own vaults and then draw on federal reserve 
bank and on deposits in other banks. Deposits in other cities may be trans- 
ferred by telegraph. 

If withdrawals continue, money is obtained by selling bonds or redis- 
counting notes. Thus cash is raised quickly without calling in bank’s own 
loans or discommoding customers by refusal to renew. 

Call loans and commercial paper quickly sold furnish another important 
class of reserves. These latter investments are often made through the 
agency of a city bank, chiefly New York. The owning bank may never 
see the actual paper, holding merely an acknowledgment. 


1 New York and Chicago are the only central reserve cities. There are about 60 reserve 
cities. 
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Banking Development in United States 


ADVANTAGES OF LOCALLY OWNED INSTITUTIONS.—In the United 
States the banking system does not follow the European and Canadian 
practice of having a few large banks with branches spreading throughout 
the country. | 

Instead, legislation and custom favor the growth of individual banks. | 
There are now about 31,000 independent institutions. 

The advantages claimed for this individual system are: locally owned 
institutions are more interested in community growth; the officers have 
their money invested and make their homes in the town; dividends are 
kept in the community where earned; individual banks prevent centraliza- 
tion of power. 


DISADVANTAGES OF LOCALLY OWNED INSTITUTIONS.— Many 
communities depend on one industry, such as wheat-growing or a single 
factory. In such wheat sections, if crops fail or if market prices drop so that 
farmers produce at a loss, a local bank cannot collect loans. The bank’s 
customers, being dependent on wheat, draw out funds to meet expenses. 
The bank facing demands for funds is unable to realize on its principal assets. 
If such condition continues long, the bank fails. 

If the bank’s business is spread over several states and industries, a crop 
failure in one locality is not serious. National banks are not permitted to 
loan to one borrower more than 10% of the bank’s capital and surplus. 
This restriction, however, does not apply to discount of bills of exchange 
drawn in good faith against actually existing values. With small banks 
this restriction may handicap some of its customers. With large banks 
maintaining branches, individual borrowers can secure the full accommoda- 
tion which their credit and standing rate. 


Federal Reserve System 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND.—Alexander Hamilton organized the 
Bank of the United States. It was fiscal agent of the government, had 
authority to.issue notes which circulated as money, and had _ branches 
throughout the country. 

In 1816, 5 years after the expiration of the charter of the First Bank, the 
Second Bank of the United States was chartered for 20 years. When the 
charter came up for renewal, President Jackson opposed it and definitely 
and finally destroyed the central bank idea. 

There then sprang up many small state institutions with power to issue 
notes with circulation privilege. There was little or no supervision. 

Gradually control became more strict; state banks were deprived of power 
to issue notes. At the close of the nineteenth century banks generally were 
conservative, well-managed, individual institutions; but the panic of 1907, 
which was a product of our banking system, brought home to the public 
that having well-managed individual banks was not sufficient to prevent 
panics. 

The Aldrich Commission recommended changes in our banking system 
to eliminate “‘banking panics.”’ On the basis of its investigations and 
reports, the federal reserve system was developed. 

PURPOSE OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM.—One purpose of the 
federal reserve system is to provide means whereby banks with sound assets 
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may convert them quickly into cash. If the public knows that banks can 
obtain quickly all necessary cash, withdrawals due to fear are eliminated. 

The federal reserve system is a compromise between the individual and 
the centralized system. 


MODE OF OPERATION.—Member banks may rediscount short-time 
commercial notes with federal reserve banks. To obtain currency to make 
such loans, the federal reserve banks use this commercial paper as security 
for issuing federal reserve notes. These circulating notes are protected by 
the maturing paper and by a 40% gold reserve. Movements of crops and 
legitimate transactions create the notes and acceptances used for rediscount 
purposes. 

To illustrate, the Northern National Bank has $3,000,000 in promissory 
notes. Needing cash to meet demands of customers it rediscounts $500,000 
of these with its federal reserve bank. Federal reserve bank credits account 
of member bank, $500,000. Member bank’s indorsement guarantees the 
discounted paper. Member bank can convert the credit into cash by draw- 
ing a check. 

Federal reserve bank obtains currency to rediscount this paper by putting 
up promissory notes deposited by member bank as collateral with agent 
of Federal Reserve Board. These agents have authority to authorize issu- 
ance of federal reserve notes. 

Federal reserve bank continues this process as long as it has sufficient 
gold to meet the 40% reserve requirement. This requirement is a check 
on rediscounting which became effective in 1921. 


NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM.—From 1836 to 1863 only state banks 
existed in the United States. The government, to finance the Civil War, 
desired to enlarge the market for United States bonds and bring stability 
to the demoralized currency situation. Congress authorized the establish- 
ment of banks with authority to issue paper money secured by United 
States bonds. In 1865, to compel application for national charters, a tax 
of 10% was levied on notes issued by state banks. 

At first national banks confined themselves to commercial banking. In 
recent years, savings and trust departments have been added. 

The law has been so liberalized that the business of national banks is 
about the same as that carried on by state commercial banks. National 
banks, however, are under supervision of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
while the state banks’ are supervised by state banking departments. 


FEDERAL AND STATE EXAMINING SYSTEMS.—To protect the 


public, it is necessary to provide supervision and examination of banks. 


Under the national banking system a, minimum capital is required based 
on size of the city in which bank is located. Stockholders are liable to assess- , 
ment to the extent of the par value of their stock holdings, and the bank 
must make three sworn reports of condition each year, at surprise dates. 
The Comptroller’s office has special examiners who, twice each year, examine 
each national bank to determine solvency. 

The various state banking departments have a similar system. The fed- 
eral reserve banks also make examinations of their member banks. In 
addition, the national laws and those of most states require an examination 
twice yearly by directors. These directors’ examinations, although useful, 
are not as complete as those made by regular examiners, due to lack of 
time and experience. Sometimes directors hire an outside auditing organ- 
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ization, thus obtaining a thorough investigation. In a few cities clearing 
house examiners keep careful check on solvency of member banks. 


Outline of Bank Operation 


RECEIPT AND PAYMENT OF DEPOSITS.—Banking, briefly sketched, 
consists of receiving and repaying deposits; keeping a record of the amount 
owed each depositor; the investment of funds; maintaining investment 
records; and furnishing various collection and exchange services. 

A teller receives the funds deposited, receipts to the customer, and for- 
wards the deposit slip to the bookkeeper (deposit account bookkeeper in 
large banks) to be credited to the depositor’s account. When a check drawn 
against this account is cashed, the teller sends the paid check to the book- 
keeper. It is charged against the account and reduces the balance. By 
keeping a list of deposits received and items cashed, the teller knows how 
much cash he should have at the end of the day. A cash count then deter- 
mines if there have been any errors. 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS.—When money is loaned, a promissory note 
is received. Information as to the amount of notes so purchased is furnished 
the bookkeeper at the end of the day. He debits the asset account, Loans 
and Discounts. When payment is received a notice is likewise sent the 
bookkeeper (general ledger bookkeeper in large banks), who credits the ac- 
count for the payment on principal. These eredit and debit slips, first 
regarded as memorandums, have come to serve, in many cases, as original 
entries. Posting is made directly from these slips into the ledger. 

When a borrower, in place of taking currency,- wishes amount of loan 
credited to his checking account, the effect of the entries is exactly the 
same as if the proceeds of the note had been drawn in cash and then de- 
posited by the customer. There is a debit to Loans and Discounts and a 
credit to depositor. In neither case, whether borrower is given cash or credit 
on his account, would entries be made to a cash account. The amount o 
cash at close of business must be counted to get the figure necessary to 
balance. 

INCOME AND EXPENSES.—When the borrower makes an interest 
payment, the teller writes a slip, called a credit, authorizing the bookkeeper 
to credit Interest Income. When expenses are paid, a debit slip authorizes 
the charging of Expense Account. After posting day’s business, the book- 
keeper takes a trial balance, including therein the teller’s cash count. 

When a draft or other item is collected for a customer, a small service 


charge is customarily made. A credit slip is written for the total of such ~ 


fees. The teller sends this slip to the bookkeeper, who credits it to Com- 
missions, or a corresponding account. 

As banks inerease in size a division of labor is necessary. In expanding 
the system to cover the division of work, hardly any two banks follow exactly 
the same methods. Details vary widely, but the same broad accounting 
plan is followed. 


Bank Accounting in Detail 


TWO GENERAL DIVISIONS.—Bank accounting consists of two general 
divisions. The first deals with the records necessary for the control of the 
bank’s assets and the income therefrom, including liability to stockholders, 
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while the second deals with the records necessary to show the bank’s liability 
to its individual depositors. 

Records which deal with the bank’s assets follow in scope the same gen- 
eral accounting plan as might be found in a simple holding corporation. The 
modifications come chiefly in the manner of making the original entry and 
the necessity of always taking a daily trial balance. 


ORIGINAL ENTRY—DEBIT AND CREDIT SLIPS.—The original entries 
in bank work are usually made on slips.. A check, for instance, forms an 
original debit entry. The deposit ticket is another slip which forms an 
original eredit entry. Considering the accounting system in its simplest 
forms, suppose that John Jones makes a $1,000 loan at the Northern National 
Bank. ‘ 

The note teller uses a printed slip, possibly 3x5 in., with the heading 


“Debit” (Form 1). On this debit slip he writes the account Loans and Dis- 


DEBITS Loans and discounts 


Total for d per register. 


NR. 4A. 


Signature 


Form 1. Debit Slip 


counts, a brief explanation of the transaction, and the amount, ‘‘$1,000.” 
Then for the credit entry he makes up another slip which serves as deposit 
ticket for John Jones’ account. 

The debit slip goes to the general bookkeeper and is entered in his journal 
opposite loans and discounts, usually with no explanation. The journal is 
posted to the general ledger and the amount of loans and discounts is in-, 
creased. The credit slip goes to the individual ledgers and is posted to the 
credit of John Jones’ account. It is there grouped with other deposit 
tickets and the total for the day is given to the general bookkeeper who 
enters it in his journal as a credit opposite individual deposits. 

If Jones wishes to draw the amount in cash, no credit slip is made. En- 


_ tries are not made to the Cash account. The contra entry is the only one 


used. A debit to any other account is automatically a credit to Cash. 
The teller starts the day with, say, $10,000. Brown makes a deposit of 
$100 in currency. Brown’s deposit slip is a credit entry to individual deposits. 
The teller should now have $10,100 on hand. Next, a check is cashed for 
$50 on Smith’s account. The check is a debit entry. It decreases the teller’s 
eash, making the net amount that should be on hand, $10,050. 
The teller, to balance his work for the day, adds to his beginning cash all 


oe ye cam 
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the credit items. He counts his cash on hand at the close of the day and to 


this figure adds his debits. In the example just given, he would add the 


$100 in credits to the beginning eash of $10,000, making $10,100, and to 


} 
| 
' 
} 
| 


the closing cash of $10,050 he would add the debits of $50. If the two totals | 


agree, the cage balances. With the volume of work that goes through a 
busy cage, it is the rule almost more than the exception that the exact amount 
of cash needed to balance is not on hand at the close of the day. These dif- 
ferences are carried in a suspense account known as Over and Short till the 


close of the current period and then charged off. A record is kept showing © 


each teller’s net differences. } 

Small banks with five or six employees or less, often do not balance the 
cages separately, but combine the work of the different tellers and strike a 
balance for the bank as a whole. 


JOURNAL.—A bank journal is much the same as that in a commercial 
house. Entries are made in the joutnal direct from the debit and credit 
slips, with little or no explanation. A number of banks are eliminating the 
journal, posting directly into the general ledger from the slips. 


GENERAL LEDGER.—A common form is the loose-leaf pen-posted 
book with a column for debits, a column for credits, and a column for bal- 
ance. In modern bank work the balance is always extended. Bound led- 
gers, machine-posted ledgers, and Boston ledgers are also used for the gen- 
eral books. 


DAILY STATEMENT BOOK.—Banks take a daily trial balance, having 
for this purpose a bound or loose-leaf book, printed with the names of the 
accounts. Such a trial balance is called a daily statement and is kept as 
part of the bank’s permanent record. The officers in well-managed institu- 
tions watch the daily statement, noting changes in assets and changes in 
deposit totals. 

Reports of condition for the Comptroller’s office and for state banking 
departments are always called for as of some previous date. The information 
is taken from the daily statement book, 


Asset Accounts 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS.—The most important assets in the ordinary 
commercial bank are notes. These notes are generally for 90 days or less 
and one borrower may have many separate obligations owing to the bank. 
Because of the importance of the asset and the frequeney with which the 
items change, this department requires accurate records. 


LOAN REGISTER.—Loans as made are entered on a loan register, usually 
one line to the loan. At the end of the day the new loans are totaled and a 
debit ticket sent to the general books. A serial number is assigned each note. 

When payments are made on notes, the payments are entered in another 
column of the note register, and an indorsement is made on the note itself. 
Such payments are totaled at the end of the day and the figure is entered on 


a credit slip. Interest payments are handled in the same manner, the credit 


going to interest income. 
In small banks, such items may be entered individually in the journal. 


DISCOUNT REGISTER.—WNotes discounted may be kept separate from’ 


interest-bearing paper by being entered on a separate register. Some banks 
regard all paper, except demand, as discounted by adding to the principal the 
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interest that will be.due at maturity and computing discount on the total so 
obtained. 


TICKLER.—Each note is entered on a tickler under its payment date. 
Notices are usually mailed to the makers from 5 to 10 days in advance. The 
tickler may be a book, cards, or a file, in which a notice or a copy of the note 
can be filed under the payment date. 

The notes themselves are filed alphabetically, numerically, or by maturity 
dates. The total notes on hand must balance with the control account in 
the general books. Sometimes notes, as they become due, are sent to another 
department for collection. Those past due may be kept in a separate pouch 
in order to come to the attention of the officers responsible for pushing col- 
lection. 


LIABILITY LEDGER.—As a single borrower may have many different 
notes owing to the bank and may be indorser on other paper, it is advisable 
in all banks and customary in those of any size, to maintain a liability ledger 
(Form 2). This ledger may be in various forms, but with all, the purpose 
is the same. Under the name of the borrower is shown the total amount of 
his obligations to the bank, both on his direct line and on his secondary line 
as indorser. This liability ledger should balance with the control account 
Loans and Discounts. 

Common forms of liability ledger are loose-leaf sheets, cards, and actual 
copies of the notes filed so as to serve the purpose. 


COLLATERAL REGISTER.—On many loans collateral is deposited. As 
this collateral is held in trust and may run into a great deal of money, it is 
necessary for the bank to keep a careful record and control thereof. Either 
the notes themselves show a record of the collateral, or there is supplementary 
agreement, or the securities are listed on a duplicate or triplicate receipt form. 

In addition, banks use various types of registers for listing collateral. 
To check collateral it is best to work from the original entries and, where 
possible, obtain the borrower’s verification. Care must be taken to see 
that the collateral is genuine, that the market value is sufficient to cover 
the loan, that the amount agrees with the original entry, that all coupons 
which should be attached to bonds are thereon or accounted for, and that 
stock certificates and registered bonds are indorsed so that they can be col- 
lected by the bank in case of necessity. Such indorsements may be made in 
lead pencil. 

The bank is not ordinarily allowed to take its own stock as collateral. 


CHARGED-OFF ITEMS.—Conservatively managed banks charge off 
all assets which become bad or doubtful. 

Such items when charged off are debited directly against Undivided 
Profits, or against Profit and Loss. The explanation is shown in detail on 
the general ledger. The note itself should be kept in a special charged-off 
file or envelope in‘the vault. The auditor should verify all such entries, 
see if they were authorized, and see if the actual notes are on hand. Pay- 
ments of principal or interest made after date of the charge-off should be 
credited to the Undivided Profits account. The indorsements on the notes 
should be gone over to see that such credits have been made, 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS.—On a condensed statement this heading 
is used to cover actual cash, cash items, clearing house items, cash collection 
items, lawful reserve with the federal reserve bank, collection items with the 
federal reserve bank, cash items in transit, and balances due from other 


banks. 
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Actual cash is principally a problem of counting. Foreign currency, if 
the amount on hand is small, may be carried either at par or cost. If the 
total of foreign money is of any size, it should be carried at cost or market, 
whichever is lower, though so doing requires care in verifying the book figures. 

Cash items merit’ special attention. It is a “catch-all” account. If a 
check has been cashed for party without an account and the check comes 
back unpaid, it may be carried in cash items for a few days while an attempt 
is made to recover from the indorser. This is only one of the many causes 
for items being carried under this heading. The danger is that such items 
will stay there in place of being charged off; that unauthorized loans will be 
carried; or that checks will be held in place of going on the books and showing 
an overdraft. All items, before being permitted to go as cash items, should 
bear the approval of an officer and the account should be checked through 
frequently. There is no ledger account for cash items, such items being 
run each day and used to balance as would a corresponding amount of cash. 

Clearing house items represent checks-drawn on banks that clear through 
the local association. All such items are to be paid in the clearing house 
settlement of the following day. 

Cash collection items are local items that are collected by messenger. 
All items so carried should be current. 

When checks drawn on out-of-town points are deposited with the federal 
reserve bank, immediate credit is not given the depositing bank. The 
items are put in a collection account. The country is divided into zones 
according to the number of days required to make collection. If the check 
is drawn on a 2, 4, or 8-day point, the amount is switched from the collection 
to the reserve account automatically at the end of that time, even though in 
the particular case there might have been required more or less than 2 or 
8 days. The member bank should keep a record showing under each date the 
amount that will come available as reserve. 

The bank gives the customer, in most cases, immediate credit and then 
sends the item to the federal reserve or to another bank. If sent to a bank, 
which is not a correspondent, for collection, the amount sent will be charged 
to the Transit account, or Due from Other Banks—Collection account, 
pending the receipt of payment. When sent to a bank that has funds on 
deposit with the sender, the same practice may be followed, the debit to the 
correspondent’s account not being made until advice is received or days 
required to reach correspondent have elapsed. 

When funds are on deposit with another bank there is usually carried a 
separate general ledger account for that bank. As soon as items are mailed 
toa bank with which funds are deposited, that bank is debited even though 
the items may be in the mail for several days. It is figured that drafts 
drawn on the account will take at least as long in transit before being pre- 
sented for payment. 


BONDS AND WARRANTS.—Banks ordinarily own a number of dif- 
ferent issues of bonds. It is customary to use a subsidiary ledger with an 
account for each issue. In this subsidiary ledger is shown both the par and 
the book value. Thus if a $100 Province of Manitoba bond is purchased 
for $98, a debit ticket for $98 is made to bonds and warrants in the general 
books and a subsidiary ledger account opened. In the subsidiary ledger 
account there is a debit column for the par entry of $100; a debit column 
for the book figure of $98; and final columns for extending both par and 
book balances. 


As the control account does not cover par figures, it is probable that 
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errors will creep in. To find such errors or prove there are none, it is neces- 
sary to check back each par entry and par extension. It is not a sufficient 
check on the bonds on hand merely to see that the total agrees with the par 
balance called for by the subsidiary ledger. It is necessary to verify the 
par figures as shown. 

With coupon bonds it is important to see that all not-due coupons are 
attached. If an audit is being made, see that the proper amount of inter- 
est was credited on interest dates and on sales to the income account. 

Warrants, when carried as a bank asset, are merely checks drawn by a 
county, city, or other political subdivision, which checks are not paid for 
want of sufficient funds. Under state laws these warrants draw interest 
from date presented and stamped ‘‘Not paid” to the date on which called 
for payment. The rate varies in different states. As interest ceases on the 

‘date the warrant is called for payment, it is frequently necessary for the 
holding bank to investigate whether any of the warrants in its possession 
have already been so called. a 


BOND DISCOUNT AND PREMIUM.—Banks that have purchased 
bonds at a discount do not ordinarily amortize the discount on a so-called 
scientific basis, although savings banks are sometimes required to do so. 
Following the principle of always being conservative, the banks continue 
to carry the bonds at their cost figure until paid at maturity or until sold. 
At that date the entire profit is taken up as an earning. 


In case of bond premium the practice is reversed. Here banks may write . 


down the premium more rapidly than would be called for under an amor- 
tization plan. The practice varies among institutions. Some banks carry 
all bonds at par irrespective of cost. 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES.—Banks quite generally write down 
Furniture and Fixtures account to materially below the depreciated value. 
Many banks go so far as to write the furniture and fixtures entirely off, or 
merely show a nominal figure. New purchases are often charged directly 
against expense. For income tax purposes this practice of writing down 
furniture and fixtures arbitrarily or charging purchases to expense is not 
permitted. Where such has been done it is necessary to go back and set 
up a supplementary record from as good data as there is available and charge 
off depreciation on some fair basis. Charging depreciation on supplementary 
records is permitted banks by a specific income tax ruling. 


REAL ESTATE.—Banking laws generally prohibit a bank from owning 
any real estate except that which it occupies for its home and such real 
estate as may have been acquired to protect loans previously made in good 
faith. National banks and state banks of most states are required to dis- 
pose of the property acquired for debts within 5 years or entirely write the 
amount off the books. 

A subsidiary ledger account is usually opened for each piece. Some insti- 
tutions debit carrying charges and credit income directly against the Real 
Estate account on the theory that the land is not carried as an investment 
but only till it can be disposed of, at which time the net profit or loss will be 
accounted for. The better practice is to charge carrying costs against ex- 
pense as incurred. This is required on income tax returns. 


STOCKS AND SECURITIES.—Items in this account are principally 
those that have been acquired on foreclosure. Real estate may be so carried 
up to the time the mortgagor’s right of redemption expires, Under restrictions, 
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banks are permitted to subscribe for and hold stock in international banking 
organizations or to own stock in subsidiary companies. 


Liability Accounts—Owing to Customers 


DEPOSITS.—The most important liability of a bank is its deposits. A 
bank is the only institution that boasts about its liabilities. The reason is 
that the deposits measure the confidence which the community has in the 
bank, and determine the institution’s influence and potential earning power. 

As banks are dependent on public confidence, they must use every care 
that depositors’ accounts are accurately kept. Most accounts can be with- 
drawn on demand. It is of first importance that all entries be posted up 
to date so that the bank may know instantly the amount a customer is 
entitled to withdraw. 

So important is the balance, that modern bank ledgers, almost universally, 
contain space not only for debit and credit entries, but also for the balance. 
This balance may be extended with each posting or, as is usual, at the end 
of each day. 


COMMERCIAL DEPOSITS.—A commercial deposit is subject to check. 
The customer may draw all or any part of it without warning. Ordinarily 
the account is active, with frequent entries. The bank is responsible for 
the genuineness of the checks which it charges against the account. It 
must ordinarily refuse to pay checks presented over the window, or send 
back checks coming through the clearings, if the balance in the account is 
not sufficient. Special arrangements are sometimes made to permit over- 
drafts. In doing this, time is a material element. Clearing house items 
must go back by a definite hour, usually about the middle of the afternoon, 
or not at all; money once paid over the counter is difficult to recover. 


INDIVIDUAL LEDGERS.—There must be an individual account with each 
commercial depositor. These accounts are kept in what is actually a sub- 
sidiary ledger, with a control in the general books. Owing to the volume of 
transactions these individual books dwarf in comparison all other parts of 
the bank’s accounting system. 

There are three principal types of individual ledgers in use: the Boston 
ledger, pen-posted loose-leaf ledger, and the machine-posted ledger. The Bos- 
ton ledger (Form 3, p. 871) is probably the most popular type in New England 
and New York, being quite generally used by the large New York banks. 
It is customary to print the depositor’s name, leaving blank lines for new 
additions. The balance in every account must be carried forward each day, 
whether the account moves or not. The footing of the balance column is a 
daily proof that the ledger total is correct. When there are a number of 
checks on an account, an adding machine tape may be made with only the 
total posted to ledger. ; 


EXPLANATION OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF CUSTOMERS LED- 
GERS.—The pen-posted loose-leaf ledger (Form 4) is not as widely used 
as either the Boston ledger or machine-posting. 

In case of the machine-posted ledger the machine used in posting to the 
ledger (Form 5) automatically subtracts any entry made in the check column 
and adds any entries made in the deposit column, printing the result to the 
right under ‘‘balance.’’ 

When the next entry is made, either the following day or a month later, 
this balance is picked up and carriage moved so as to print in the old balance 
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column to the left. The machine then automatically jumps to the check 
column. Items entered there will subtract. The carriage then goes to the 
deposit column and then to the balance column on the right. 

Common method of proof is to give the same items to a second bookkeeper 
who posts the statement. The statement is arranged in the same form and is 
‘virtually a duplicate of the ledger. After posting an account, the bookkeeper 
offsets the sheet. The statement clerk does the same. After both have 
completed their work, they call back the new balances on these offset accounts. 
If one of the two has made an error by picking up the wrong old balance, 
writing a check or deposit wrong, or posting to the wrong account, the new 
balance which he obtains will not agree with the new balance obtained by 
the other. 

When checks are large enough to cause an overdraft the machine locks, 
thus automatically bringing the overdrafts to the bookkeeper’s attention. 
If he wishes to permit the overdraft, he presses the subtract lever and the 
balance is written with the letters opposite ‘‘O. D.”’ 

A separate control is kept, usually as a supplementary record, of every 
400 or 500 accounts. Checks and credits are sorted to these divisions. In 
listing these sorted checks on the adding machine, totals are obtained for 
charging or crediting the control balance. 


OVERDRAFTS.—Well-managed banks try to eliminate overdrafts, but 
this ideal is rarely realized. Where overdrafts do not show on books, it is 
possible that they are covered by checks, being carried as cash items or 
otherwise, instead of being charged against the customers’ accounts. 

American banking is run on a speed basis. Thousands of items must be 
handled in an individual bank in a few hours. The labor cost per item must 
be held low. Checks come in in the clearings against an account, and on the 
same day other checks are cashed over the counter. Immediate credit is 
ordinarily given on checks deposited. The customer draws against this 
credit. Sometimes the item deposited comes back unpaid. It is the best 
practice to charge this item back against the customer, even though so doing 
overdraws the account, since with the account shown as being overdrawn, 
no more checks will be paid. 

Usually, however, the overdrawing is done with the knowledge of the bank. 
Many customers are careless in keeping a record of their balance. They issue 
more checks than there are funds to cover. The bank, considering the 
customer’s credit good, pays the item, instead of marking it ‘‘not sufficient 
funds” and thus stigmatizing the depositor among the people with whom he 
does business. Overdrawing from any cause is objectionable and should be 
held to the lowest practical minimum. 

In making official reports banks are called on to show the full amount 
of the deposit liability, without deduction for overdrawn accounts. The 
control account, when posted merely from the totals of debit and credit 
entries, shows only the net amount. It is necessary, therefore, to run the 
overdrafts and add them to the total of deposits shown by the control. 
The overdrafts are then shown on the asset side, either as a separate item, or 
combined with loans and discounts. There is no way of determining the 
correctness of this overdraft figure except by a run of the ledger on the par- 
ticular day. 


VOUCHERS.—Deposit tickets and checks are the ordinary items posted 
+o individual accounts. Most banks that use bookkeeping machines no 
longer journalize, but post direct to the ledger. An adding machine list 
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is made to prove the work before it goes to the bookkeeper. These lists are 
preserved. If an item is to be traced, it is necessary to look for the particular 
- amount and the identification is seldom positive; there might be other items 
the same day with the same figure. 

This difficulty proves serious in so few cases, compared to the volume of 
work handled, that it is only here and there that a bank goes to the additional 
work and delay of describing the entries. 

Debit items, consisting of checks and charge tickets, are usually perforated 
with the date by a canceling machine and filed alphabetically. They are 
returned to the customer with the statement or when passbook is balanced. 

The credits are retained by the bank. The filing is by dates and alphabetic 
under the dates. 


STATEMENT AND PASSBOOKS.—When the checking system first 
began to assume its present form and magnitude, the theory was that the 
passbook was the depositor’s record of the account. All deposits were entered 
therein. The depositor was requested to leave the book at intervals and the 
checks which had been paid would be entered as a total and the balance 
brought down. ; 

There are some objections to this system. It is difficult to get all depositors 
to leave their books regularly. By turning over his book to the bank, the 
customer temporarily loses possession of his receipt for deposits made. As 
the majority of books are left at the first of the month, a peak load is thrown 
on the balancing force. 

To meet these objections, many banks have adopted the statement system. 
The passbook becomes merely a convenient method of issuing a receipt for 
deposits. It is always retained by the customer. Checks as paid, or on the 
next day, are entered on a statement sheet, which is virtually a duplicate of 
the ledger. At the end of the month the vouchers are taken from the check 
file, folded with the statement, and the whole either mailed or placed in a 
a statement file, where the customer may obtain it whenever he calls. 

A few banks use carbon copies of the ledger sheet for statements. Some 
German banks photograph the ledger account. With American banks, the 
most common form is the duplicate posting system. 


DUPLICATE POSTING SYSTEM.—While bookkeeping machines are 
not a necessary part of the duplicate posting system, most duplicate systems 
are machine-kept. Even where the ledger is posted with pen, machines 
are frequently used for the statement. 

Every entry is first posted on the ledger. A different person, working 
entirely independently, then takes the same items and posts them to the 
statement. The accounts that have moved are marked, ordinarily by off- 
setting, and the ledger balance of each of these accounts called back against 
the statement balance. 

If the calling back is done accurately, no error can go undetected unless 
both bookkeepers have made exactly the same mistake. This method fur- 
nishes a protection against posting to the wrong account, one of the most 
difficult protections to get. In practice this system has proved very satis- 
factory from standpoint of accuracy. Even with help not fully trained, 
undetected errors have been infrequent. 

On the last day of the month, or when called for by the customers, vouch- 
ers are assembled with the statement. Some banks at that time do not 
check the vouchers at all, but depend on the accuracy of the original check 
filing. Others check each voucher against the entry on the statement. 
Still others count the number of vouchers and the number of debit entries, 
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and possibly glance through the signatures. Banks in some sections take 
a receipt for the vouchers and require a postcard be returned within 10 days 
stating that the account has been reconciled. In other places the postcard 
is omitted. Elsewhere no receipt is obtained, ed statement being handed 
or mailed out without a record. 


CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT.—Checking accounts, as the predomi- 
nating form of banking, are a development of hardly ahundred years. Far 
more ancient are certificates of deposit, dating back to the birth of banks 
and almost before. The goldsmiths that issued negotiable receipts for the 
bullion and coin left in their possession were issuing the same type of docu- 
ment which we now have as certificates of deposit. 

The bank issues a receipt for money deposited. These receipts may be 
either payable on demand or after a certain time, and may or may not bear 
interest. Due to the different reserve requirements, demand certificates 
outstanding are usually kept in a control account separate from time cer- 
tificates. 

The common practice is to have these certificates numbered serially, 
there being a different series for time certificates than for demand. As 
issued an entry is made in a register. At the close of the day a credit is sent 
to the general books for the total. As the certificates come in for payment 
they are charged directly against the general ledger control account and 
the date of payment stamped in the register. If an interest payment is 
involved, a debit to interest expense or to the interest reserve account, is 
made. 

To prove the account, the canceled certificates are compared with regis- 
try entries, to see that every certificate marked ‘‘Paid”’ is canceled and on 
hand. Then all unstamped entries should be outstanding. Such items are 
run and the total compared with the control figure. 

In most city banks in the United States, certificates of deposit do not 
form a large percentage of the join In many country, districts they 
still mount to important totals. 

The certificates are negotiable and it is not customary for the bank to 
keep a ledger account with the individuals to whom issued. Where such 
records are kept it is more for information as to the amount of business 
being obtained from an individual than for strictly accounting purposes. 


CASHIER’S CHECKS.—A cashier’s check is a draft drawn by the bank 
on itself. Payment cannot ordinarily be stopped if the check in due course 
comes into the hands of an innocent holder. Cashier’s checks are issued 
when the bank itself pays expense bills or makes nearby remittances. They 
are also issued in exchange for cash at a customer’s request, when either the 
customer does not have a checking account or his personal check would not 
be acceptable. 

There is a control account in the general ledger and the system of issuing 
and proving is practically identical with certificates of deposit. In some small 
banks cashier’s checks are issued in lieu of demand certificates of deposit. 


CERTIFIED CHECKS.—Personal checks are not always acceptable. ' 
The party to whom presented does not know but that payment may have 
been stopped or that there may not be sufficient funds to cover. To remove 
any question the check can be presented to the bank. If it is good the bank 
will stamp across it ‘‘Certified”’ or ‘“‘ Accepted,’’ and have the certification 
signed by an officer. Such a check becomes an obligation of the bank, the 
same as a cashier’s check. Payment cannot be stopped. 

The bank charges the customer’s account immediately and makes an 
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entry of the transaction in a register, similar to a certificate of deposit register. 
The total of checks certified is credited to the Certified Checks account. 
As such checks come in for payment, they are charged against the Certified 
Checks account, but not against the individual drawer. The canceled items 


are not ordinarily returned to the drawer, but are held by the bank so that 


“‘ynaid”’ notations in the certified check register may be verified. 

Certified checks are an important element in stock-broker’s settlements 
and as an evidence of good faith in bidding on government or municipal 
propositions. If certification is obtained by the payee or subsequent holder, 
the drawer is released from liability, but not if the drawer obtains the cer- 
tification. 

SAVINGS DEPOSITS.—The Federal Reserve Act defines savings ac- 
counts as those governed by ,the following conditions: 


1. The passbook, certificate, or other form of receipt must be pre- 
sented to the bank when a deposit or withdrawal is made. 

2. The depositor may be required to give notice of not less than 30 
days of intended withdrawals. 


In some states only mutual savings banks are allowed to use the word 
“*savings.’’ Where such a law exists, other banks call their savings depart- 
ment ‘‘special interest department” or “thrift department.’’ For banks 
doing both a commercial and savings business, a few states require that the 
savings department assets be segregated. Savings deposits can only be in- 
vested in specified types of securities. Such securities must be labeled 


| 
| 


“savings department.’ If a bank liquidates, the savings depositors have a © 


prior lien on the savings department assets. National banks are not required 
to make such a segregation. In normal times savings banks do not enforce 
the option of requiring notice on withdrawals. The right to notice is re- 
tained in the rules, however, as its elimination would mean that under the 
law the reserve requirements would then become the same as for demand 
deposits. : 

Savings department methods vary widely between different banks in 
different sections. The following methods are used in many banks. Paying 
and receiving is done by the same tellers. Customers make up their own 
deposit and withdrawal slips. On a deposit the teller enters the amount 
in the passbook and extends new balance. On withdrawals he first verifies 
the signature, then checks with the bank’s ledger, makes the passbook entry, 
and pays the money. At end of day, or several times during day, the teller 
runs his withdrawal and deposit slips, using the totals to balance his cash. 
After the cash has been balanced, the slips from all cages are combined; 
then sorted numerically and grouped according to divisions of the ledger. 
The ledger,for convenience in proving, is divided into sections containing from 
500 to 1,000 accounts each. A journal sheet is made on an adding machine. 
There are three columns—one for account numbers, one for debits, and one 
for credits. A totalis obtained of each column. The tickets are then posted, 
each account being marked either with a marker or by pulling the ledger ecard. 
Then, working from the accounts themselves, the old balance and the new 
are run. The total of the account numbers as secured from the ledger must 
agree with the total of the account numbers obtained from the run of slips 
on the journal sheet. This is proof of posting to the right account. The 
difference between the old balances and the new balances must agree with 
the difference between the debits and credits. This proves that posting and 
extensions are correct. 
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Some banks require the customer to first present the withdrawal to the 
bookkeeper, who posts the amount and ‘‘O K’s”’ the item. The customer 
then presents it to the paying teller. Other banks have the tellers write all 
deposit and withdrawal slips. 

Ledgers are usually numerically arranged by account numbers. They 
may be pen-posted cards, machine-posted cards, loose-leaf pen-posted 
ledgers, or bound ledgers. 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, AND OTHER OFFICIAL DEPOSITS.— 
For such deposits the bank nearly always is required to put up security. 
Security may be government or satisfactory municipal bonds, or a surety 
bond issued by a reputable company. Interest is paid and deposits ordinarily 
are withdrawable on demand. Refunds may be obtained on surety bond 
premiums if deposits do not average the amount of bond. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT.—A letter of credit (Form 6) is a formal document 
in which a bank agrees to accept a customer’s draft or drafts up to a definite 
total. Various conditions may be attached, such as the requirement that 
bills of lading covering specified items be attached to draft. Letters of credit 
are issued for cash or on the customer’s guaranty to reimburse the bank. 

If issued on credit, the bank debits an account, Customer’s Liability 
under Letter of Credit, and credits Letters of Credit Outstanding. Letters 
sold for cash are separated from those sold on credit. A separate liability 
account for cash letters is opened under the name of Travelers’ Letters of 
Credit Outstanding or Circular Letters of Credit. When a bank pays a 
draft drawn under a letter of credit, a debit is made to the proper letters of 
eredit outstanding account. If the letter is one that has been issued on 
eredit, the customer’s individual account is charged or the money collected 
by messenger, and the account, Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit, 


h is credited. 


BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES.— Under arrangements, the bank may accept 


|} drafts drawn on itself with a future maturity. These acceptances, being the 


| obligation of the bank, may then be sold by the holder to other banks, sold 
| in the open market, or sometimes taken up by the accepting bank itself. 
, Acceptances are an important element in European banking and the Federal 
Reserve Board has encouraged the use of this type of paper here. 


CONTINGENT LIABILITY.—Banks sometimes:sell notes to other banks 
with the agreement to repurchase; or have one of their customers borrow 
direct from a larger bank with the understanding that if payment is not made 
at maturity the requesting bank will take up the obligation. In all cases 
| where the actual liability exists, it should be shown on the general books. 


BANK ACCOUNTS.—Large banks in reserve cities secure a material 
proportion of deposits from other banks. These bank deposits are kept 
in a separate ledger. The statement of account sent the depositing bank, 
} either daily or monthly, is ordinarily more detailed than that furnished 
- commercial depositors. Draft numbers and an explanation of the credits 
are shown. Interest is usually paid. 


i CIRCULATION.—National banks, on depositing as security specified 
} government bonds, are permitted to issue national bank notes. If the 
market price on the government bonds bearing circulation privilege is not 
too high, this right is a source of profit to the bank as well as an advertise- 
ment. The amount that can be issued is limited by the par value of the 
bank’s stock and by the par value of securing bonds. The bank is required 
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to maintain 5% redemption fund with the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton and pay semiannually a tax on the average amount of circulation it has 
outstanding. The rate is }% if the bonds securing are 2%, and 34% if the 
bonds securing bear a higher rate. 


DIVIDENDS PAYABLE.— When a dividend is declared a charge is made 
to Undivided Profits and an account, Dividends Payable, credited. Checks 
marked ‘‘ Dividend check’’ are issued. As these checks are paid they are 
charged against the Dividends Payable account. If all checks were cashed 
promptly this account would be closed out within a few days. 


Capital and Liability Accounts 


CAPITAL STOCK.—So far as accounting records are concerned, a bank’s 
stock record is the same as that for any other type of corporation. For 
national banks, however, there is a real difference in case of liquidation. 
Stockholders can be assessed 100% of the par value of their holdings. When 
stock has been transfered within 60 days of the bank’s failure, the selling 
stockholder may be held liable for unpaid portions of the assessments. This 
is in addition to the original obligation to pay for subscribed stock. Many 
state laws carry the same provision. 

Capital stock must be fully paid in. Before the amount can be increased 
or decreased permission must be obtained by national banks from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. The minimum capital permitted is based on popu- 
lation of city in which located.? 

SURPLUS.—Banks ordinarily start business with a paid-in surplus. 
This amount can only be added to or decreased by action of the directors. 
The account may go for years without change. A certain percentage of 
profits must be carried to surplus until it amounts to 20% of capital. Such 
funds up to 20% of capital may be used only for payments of losses in excess 
of undivided profits. 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS.—Due to the rigidity of Surplus account, it is 
necessary to have another proprietorship account into which earnings and 
expenses may be closed, and from which losses and dividends may be paid. 
The account is called Undivided Profits. To find the book value of bank 
stock it is necessary to add capital stock, surplus,-and undivided profit and 
divide the total thus obtained by the number of shares outstanding. 

REDISCOUNTS AND NOTES PAYABLE.—Banks borrow from the 
Federal Reserve Bank or from city banks by depositing collateral. Govern- 
ment bonds or notes receivable are commonly used as such security. Often 
a bank rediscounts notes signed by its customers. 


REDISCOUNTING WITH THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—The 
Federal Reserve Bank will accept for rediscount commercial and agricultural 
paper with a definite maturity. It must be accompanied by the borrower’s 
statement or a certified copy. If the note is interest-bearing, the amount of 
interest that will be due at maturity is added to the principal. On this new 
total the federal reserve figures the amount of discount. The discount is 
collected in advance, only the net amount being credited to the member 
bank’s reserve account. At maturity, unless previously taken up, the 
notes are charged against the discounting bank. 


S 2 Population not over 3,000, $25,000; 3,001 to 6,000, $50,000; 6,001 to 50,000, $100,000; 
* over 50,000, $200,000. 


| 


| : 
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Income and Expense Account in the General Ledger 


GENERAL INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNTS.—Due to the neces- 
sity of a daily trial balance, banks desire to keep number of accounts in 
general ledger at a minimum. As a result income accounts are usually 
limited to a few heads: 


Interest Income Rent Income 
Commissions Collections 
Exchange Discounts 


Individual banks will of course vary these headings, possibly adding a 
number of new ones or changing the titles. 
Expense accounts will likewise be headed under some of the following 
titles: 
; Interest Paid 
Taxes Paid 
Miscellaneous Expense 


SUBSIDIARY RECORDS.—As these general ledger accounts do not give 
enough detail to satisfy the needs of intelligent administration, or for income 
tax purposes, banks maintain subsidiary expense records. The most common 
form is an expense book, which is a large columnar journal with from 10 
to 20 headings, in which journal are classified the items charged against the 


general ledger account ‘‘Expense.’’ Other banks maintain a subsidiary 
ledger. Some of the headings under which banks itemize are: 
Salaries—Employees Express 
Salaries—Officers Transportation of Funds 
Rent Clearing House 
Stationery and Printing Exchange 
Supplies Filing Fees 
Insurance Revenue Stamps 
Advertising Credit Reports 
Postage Charity 
Telephone and Telegraph Subscriptions 
Heat Miscellaneous 


Water and Light 


VOUCHERS.—Banks usually pay expense items with cashiers’ checks or 
use a special check called ‘‘expense check.’’ In the first case a debit is made 
to Expense and the contra credit goes to Cashier’s Checks Outstanding; in the 
latter case there may be a general ledger account headed Expense Checks 
Outstanding, in which case the debit goes to Expense and the credit to the 
Expense Checks Outstanding account. Some banks follow the practice, 
when expense checks are used, of not charging expense until the actual 
check is cashed. In this case the expense checks go to the general book- 
keeper and are charged by him directly against the Expense account. The 
subsidiary records may be posted either before the check is given to the 
payee, or after it comes in for payment, 


Interest 
INTEREST ON NOTES.—Rules for figuring interest vary between banks 


and under different state laws. The following methods are widely used: 
When time of note is specified in days, such as 90 days, the actual number 
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of days elapsed are counted, including the day of maturity but not the first 
day. The number of days is used as the numerator and 360 days as the 
denominator. Example—$800 6% note for 30 days dated Jan. 3, would 
be due Feb. 2. On that date one collects 30 /360 of a year’s interest. Answer: 
$4. If the note were paid Feb. 3, 31 days interest (31/360ths) would be 
collected. F 

If time of note is expressed in months, each month is considered as though 
it had 30 days. A 3 months’ note dated July 7 would be due Oct. 7 and the 
interest would be 90/360ths, or ith of a full year. When notes call for 
_ partial payment or interest payment to be made on a specified day of the 
_. month, as the 10th, interest is figured as though all months had 30 days. 
(1 /12th of a year—same for 28- or 31-day months.) Notes maturing on a 
holiday are due the following business day. The additional interest is col- 
lected. 


INTEREST ON DISCOUNTS.—On non-interest bearing notes discount 
is figured on the face of the note, actual days are counted and interest com- 
puted on a 360-day basis. If note matures on holiday or Sunday the extra 
days are added. Practice of using face of note as base is called bank dis- 
count as distinguished from true discount. True discount is based on present 
worth and not maturity value. 

Actual Day Basis.—In place of 360 days, many banks use 365 or 366 as a 
basis for calculating interest or discount. 

Special Points.—The principal is always taken to the nearest even dollar. 
Transactions with the United States government and the federal reserve 
banks are figured on the actual number of days in the year, 365 or 366. 
Delinquent interest is not compounded unless there is an agreement to that 
effect. 


INTEREST ON BONDS.—Bonds are quoted ‘‘plus accrued interest.’ 
The purchaser pays the quotation and in addition pays interest on the par 
value at coupon rate from the last interest date. All months are considered 
as having 30 days. From the 15th of one month to the 15th of the next is 
always 1/12th of a year’s interest. If the interest date is Jan. 1 and the 
bond is sold Feb. 3, interest is figured for 1 month, 2 days. If sold on the 
31st of the month, interest is the same as though sold on the Ist of the fol- 
lowing month. From the 15th of any month to the Ist of the next is 16 days. 


INTEREST ON CHECKING ACCOUNTS.—The average daily balance is 
the basis on which interest on checking accounts is paid. An adding-machine 
tape is made, showing the balance in the account for each day of the month. 
| If the balance. remains unchanged for several days the repeat key is used. 
+ In a 30-day month there would be 30 items. One day’s interest is figured 
on this total. For 2% on a 360-day basis, point off 3 places, divide by 6 and 
then divide that answer by 3. To convert this figure to a 365-day basis, 
subtract 1/73. For paying interest a 365-day basis is widely used. ; 

Many items are deposited, such as checks on out-of-town points, which 
require from 1 to 8 days or more before the bank obtains actual funds. The 
customer is given immediate credit, but before interest is computed collection 
time is customarily deducted. Deposit tickets are marked with number of 
1 days required for collection. The amount of item is multiplied by number 
of days. The total of such amount is deducted from total daily balance. 
This leaves the net amount on which bank pays interest. The depositor, 
not knowing the number of days required for collection, can only check the 


interest received approximately, 
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SAVINGS DEPARTMENT INTEREST.—Typical rules provide that 
deposits made up to a certain day of the month, as the 3rd, 5th, or 10th, 
shall draw interest from the lst. Deposits after this date draw interest 
from the 1st of the following month. Money must be on deposit 3 months for 
interest to be paid. If left for longer time, interest will be paid from date 
first deposited. Withdrawals are considered as made from balance on hand 
at start of interest period or, if that is not sufficient, from earliest deposit 
made during period. 

A few banks pay savings interest on the average daily balance. This is 
not customary, however, and the various restrictive rules tend to reduce the 
actual rate paid by the bank. A bank with a 4% rate will possibly only 
average 3.72% interest actually paid on the total deposits. This percentage 
will vary with the restrictions imposed. Once experience has shown the 
actual rate, it is possible to forecast closely the total amount of interest on the 
average of deposits under the same rules. 

Outside of a few clearing house associations that set rules for their members, 
each bank is free to make its own regulations under which interest will be paid. 
With interest credited twice a year, which is the practice, a large amount of 
computation and posting must be done at that time in a savings bank of any 
size. It is often necessary to use help from other departments. Interest is 
figured and noted on the card in pencil. It is then checked and changes 
made on account of later deposits or withdrawals. One or 2 days before 
interest date, interest is entered and extended. A few banks have on their 
ledger special debit, credit, and balance columns for interest. As each deposit 
is made, interest is figured on it to the end of the period and added to the 
previous interest balance. On withdrawals interest is computed to the end 
of the period and subtracted. At end of period it is only necessary to transfer 
the interest into main balance of the account. Up to time of this transfer 
the interest balance is merely a memorandum figure. This method of figuring 
interest on every deposit and withdrawal reduces the peak at the end of the 
period, but requires a careful system of checking the computation or it cannot 
be depended on, 


Accrual Accounting 


INTEREST EARNED BUT NOT COLLECTED.—Under this heading, 
banks carry the asset, Accrued Interest Receivable. Under the accrual 
system, interest earned on notes is computed daily. When a bank changes 
from the cash basis, it separates all interest-bearing notes from those on 
which discount has been collected in advance. The accrual on each interest- 
bearing note is figured. This amount is set up in the book as Interest 
Earned but Not Collected and the Interest Income account credited. The 
notes are then sorted according to the interest rate—all 5% notes together, 
all 54% notes together, etc. A total is obtained of each group and entered 
under the rate in a columnar book (Form 7). When 5% loans are made they 
are added to the 5% column, and when payments are made on 5% loans the 
amount is subtracted. Daily interest is figured at 5% on this columnar 
balance. In the same way 1 day’s interest is taken at the rate on the balance 
in the other columns. The total is the interest earned for the day. It is 
debited to Interest Earned but Not Collected and Interest Income is credited. 

When interest is paid it is credited to Interest Earned but Not Collectedl 
At intervals, usually once a year, accrued interest is figured from the actua. 
notes. At that time a correction is made in the Interest Earned but Not 
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Collected account. In accruing daily it is not possible to eliminate errors 
entirely. 

A list, giving the par value and the coupon rate, is made of bonds and other 
securities on hand at end of month. Accrued interest is figured on each issue 
separately, and account is taken of those issues purchased or sold during the 
month. The total accrued is added to the Interest Earned but Not Collected 
account. Or bonds are handled the same as notes, and interest is accrued 
daily. 

Another system is to compute on each interest-earning asset the daily 
amount earned. The total is the interest earned on such new investments 
for the day. As new investments are made, the daily interest earned 

eis added to the previous day’s total and as investments are sold, paid, or 
otherwise eliminated, the daily earnings on these items are subtracted. 
Thus a $1,000 6% note earns daily $0.1667, and a $500 44% bond, $0.0625. 
If these were the only two assets the*total earning would be $0.2292. The 


next day $200 is paid on the note, reducing the earning rate by $0.0333 to — 


$0.1958. 


DISCOUNT COLLECTED BUT NOT YET EARNED.—Under the accrual 
system banks, when collecting interest in advance, credit Discount Collected 
but Not Yet Earned with the discount so collected. Column balances may 
be kept as on the interest-bearing paper (Form 8). Each day the earned 
interest is taken out of this account and credited to Interest Income. 


ACCRUED EXPENSES.—lt is customary to accrue only the larger items 
such as interest and taxes payable. The calculated amount will be charged 
monthly against the expense account concerned and credited to the reserve. 
When the interest or the taxes are actually paid the charge goes against the 
reserve, and not against earnings. 


Collections 


DEFINITION.—‘The term collection item, carefully used, means an item 
which will not be credited to the owner’s account until actual funds are in 
the possession of the bank. Included in this class are drafts requiring ac- 
ceptance and other papers on which the bank considers final payment a 
matter of uncertainty. The term is also used for items on which immediate 
credit has been given the depositor or which belong to the bank and require 
special attention in securing payment; notice must be sent or a messenger 
call on the payer. Checks drawn on non-clearing house banks may be so 
classified. 


LOCAL COLLECTIONS.—A record is kept of all items furnished a mes- 
senger. On completing his route he either returns an item with reason for 
non-payment, or turns in the cash or certified checks. A messenger is given 
specific instructions, leaving him little or no discretion. 


OUT-OF-TOWN COLLECTIONS.—These are. forwarded to a bank in 
or near the place where payable. A record is kept, usually numerically. 
If a report is not received within a few days, mailing time being considered, 
a trace is sent. One system of records makes use of quintuplicate forms. 
One copy goes with the items to the collecting bank, a second is filed under 
that bank’s name, a third is put ahead in a date file to be used as a tickler 
and tracer, a fourth is filed under the owner’s name, and the fifth is a perma- 


nent record. The collecting bank may remit by draft or, if the sending bank | 


maintains an account with it, credit that account. 
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Exchange 


DOMESTIC EXCHANGE.—A merchant located in California buys in 
New York. The New York firm is not willing to accept the California 
merchant’s personal check because it will have to pay its bank a collection 
fee. The New York bank makes this charge because out-of-town checks 
require additional clerical work and interest will be lost for the number of 
days required for collection. 

To make payment the California merchant goes to his local bank and 
obtains a draft drawn on New York in favor of the New York firm. In 
order to issue such draft the California bank maintains an account with a 
New York bank. The draft is merely a check against this account. A small 
fee called domestic exchange will be charged the California merchant. 

Since the establishment of the federal reserve collection system, domestic 
exchange is not as important as formerly. The federal reserve collects checks 
without expense, though the bank depositing the item loses interest for 
number of days required to collect. The customer usually receives credit 
at once or next day and may be charged exchange to cover interest for days 
the item is in transit. In.many cities banks now receive on deposit out-of- 
town checks without charge. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE—NO ACCOUNT ABROAD.—Foreign exchange 
is sold under one of two methods. In the first case the retailing bank main- 
tains no account in foreign countries and takes no risk on the transaction. 
Under previous arrangement a firm quotation is obtained from some bank 
that maintains foreign accounts. The retailing bank sets its own price, 
obtaining a profit by the difference between the two rates. The retailing 
bank has been supplied with a set of blank draft forms (Form 9). These 
bear only its own name. The customer does not know that the selling bank 
is dealing through a wholesaling organization. These draft forms have 

‘an advice stub attached. On making the sale the retailing bank fills out this 
stub and mails it to the wholesaler. The wholesaling bank notifies its cor- 
respondent to honor the draft when presented. 

The bank selling incurs no risk on rates or otherwise. It merely remits 
for each transaction at the rate which had been previously quoted. Small 
and medium-sized banks usually handle all of their foreign exchange in this 
manner. Even fairly large banks use this method when drawing on points 
at which they do not have direct banking connections. 


ACCOUNT HELD ABROAD.—Under the second system the selling bank 
carries its own account in the foreign country. For example, the Northern 
National opens an account in London by depositing £10,000 with the Lon- 
don Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd: Then when it sells sterling exchange 
it merely issues a draft on its own account in London. 

The draft is usually issued in duplicate. This is an old custom, first made 
necessary by the frequent loss of overseas mail. The two copies are for- 
warded by separate mail. The first to arrive is paid, whether original or 
duplicate, and serves as a stop-payment order on the other copy. On issuing 
a draft a notice is mailed at once to the bank on which drawn. On receipt 
+ of this notice, in nearly all countries except England and sometimes there, 
1 the foreign bank charges the Northern National’s account. The foreign 
bank does not pay interest on the amount for the time between the arrival 
of the advice and the presentation of the draft. With speculators holding 
drafts, this amount may be material. 
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, such as British coupons, collections payable in London, or the like, 


and forwarding these items to England with instructions to credit the pro- 


It is necessary for the bank to replenish its London balance by buying 
ling 


exchange from other banks, or by buying in America items drawn in pounds 
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The bank’s profit from this department depends to a 
market is largely eliminated. 
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If the Northern National Bank had but a single foreign account, it would 
show that account in dollars as a separate item on the general ledger. If 
it had a number of accounts abroad, it would maintain one general ledger 
control account, Due from Foreign Banks, and would have subsidiary ledger 
showing the_amount due from each separate institution. These separate 
accounts would have double columns, one for entering in pounds sterling, 
franes, lire, or whatever the foreign unit may be and the other for entering 
in dollars. Every transaction would be entered both ways. Thus, when 
the original deposit was made the debit would show £10,000, and if the 
price had been $4.80, then $48,000 in American money. As sales are made 
the credit would be entered in pounds sterling for the actual amount of 
the draft, and in dollars for the actual selling price not taking profit or loss 
into account. 

Exchange rates are constantly fluctuating. A bank may sell sterling at 
a dozen prices during an ordinary business day, varying its rate with the 
market. 

ACCOUNTING FOR FOREIGN EXCHANGE EARNINGS.—As all 
new purchases and all sales are commonly entered in dollars at actual cost 
or selling price, foreign accounts become, like an old-style merchandise 
account, a mixture of a real asset and profits or losses. A practical method 
of accounting for the profits or losses is to take inventory at regular intervals. 
The inventory is taken at the market. In a sense this practice violates the 
accounting principle of not taking a profit until it has been earned. Any other 
procedure, however, presents practical difficulties. If the practice of taking 
a profit on items ufsold is ever justified it may be in the case of foreign funds. 
Here the profit is actually in money and may be converted into American 
dollars at any time at the market. By market is meant selling price of 
cable transfers. 


Interior Routine 


DIVISION OF WORK AMONG CLERKS.—In banks employing half a 
dozen people or less, it is necessary to have the duties largely interchangeable. 
_ While it is desirable for each man handling cash to have his separate funds 
and balance separately, the practice is not at all common. It will be found 
more often that the tellers group their work, the bank balancing as a whole. 
If there are errors, it is necessary for everyone to check until located. As 
banks become larger the routine is split so that different sections may balance 
as units. Thus a receiving cage will keep a record of all deposits received 
and of all items, such as checks, which have been forwarded for payment to 
other departments in the bank. The difference between the total of the 
deposits received and the amount of checks and other items sent out of the 
cage, should equal the net amount of cash. 

Whether paying and receiving should be done through the same cage, and 
whether a teller should be limited to handling certain letters of the alphabet 
or be permitted to handle any customers, are debatable questions. 


UNIT SYSTEM.—With the unit system, only a certain division of the 
alphabet is handled by the same tellers. Two receiving tellers and one paying 
teller may handle all customers’ items whose names begin with letters between 
A and C. Or one teller may be a unit himself, handling both paying and 
receiving. Bookkeeping follows the same division. One section of the 
alphabet is handled as though it made a little bank in itself. Customers 
moust do business at their own window. The arguments in favor are; The 
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teller can remember the names, faces, and signatures of his depositors since 
they are relatively few; a customer wishing to make both deposit and with- 
drawal does not have to wait in two lines; signature files, stop-payment 
notices, and pertinent data on the accounts can be kept in the cage; and 
information can be obtained whether checks have been cashed or deposits 
made that have not yet had time to reach the ledger. One of the mait- 
arguments against the unit system is that tellers in some sections may be idle 
while in others customers are lined up waiting. 


ROUTINE OF RECEIVING CAGE.—Mr. Brown makes a deposit of $500. 
Receiving teller checks off the item on the deposit slip, verifies the footing. 
and makes an entry in Mr. Brown’s passbook. Possibly in the deposit there 
was $200 in cash, three checks of $50, each on the Northern National itself, 
one $80 check on a local clearing house bank, and a $70 check on an out-of- 
town bank. The teller, as soon as there is a slack moment—or if he has an 
assistant, the assistant, while the teller is receiving other deposits—sorts 
each check received into one of the following groups: 


On us Transit 
Clearing house Collection 


' (These groups are only suggestive, some banks sorting into more divisions.) 

A list is kept in the cage of all checks sorted under these headings. For 
this purpose a sheet known as a teller’s blotter is used. This sheet is ruled 
with columns for the groups indicated. At intervals during the day checks 
received on deposit and the deposit tickets are collected from the cage. The 
“on us”’ checks and deposit tickets are further sorted by bookkeepers and are 
charged or credited to the customers’ accounts. Clearing house checks are 
sorted by names of banks where payable and duplicate lists run ready for 
collection through the clearing house. Transit checks are items drawn on 
out-of-town banks. They are routed to the transit department from where 
they are forwarded for collection. 

If the bookkeepers make an error it will not affect the teller, as he can 
balance his cash without obtaining any figures from outside departments. 


BATCH SYSTEM.—The batch system is designed to relieve work in the 
cages. The receiving teller is only responsible for verifying the amount of 
actual cash received from a depositor. He does not pay any attention to 
checks deposited, except possibly to run through them quickly to see that all 
are indorsed. He takes, temporarily, the customer’s footing on the deposit 
ticket without question and enters that amount in customer’s passbook. The 
deposit tickets ordinarily contain a clause at the top stating that depositor 
consents to having any differences charged back against his account. The 
teller keeps the cash deposited but all checks and deposit tickets are thrown 
in a basket. At frequent intervals, possibly every 15 minutes, the contents 
of these baskets are collected by a clerk who has this special duty. There 
may be 15 or 20 deposits in such a batch. 


PROOF DESK.—The batch goes to a proof desk, where the checks are 
sorted under the same heading as would have been done in the cage. The 
work is proved on a sheet known as a batch sheet (Form 10), which may 
either be a blank listing paper or a sheet with simple printed columns. In 
the first column is listed, with an adding machine, the amount of actual cash 
deposited. This figure may be obtained by either of two systems. First, 
receiving teller makes a ticket for each deposit showing amount of cash. 
This is clipped to the deposit ticket. Second, the proving clerk reads item- 
izations made by customer on deposit tickets. 
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The checks in each group, such as ‘‘on us”’ or “clearings,” are run under 
their respective headings and a total of each obtained. These five or six 
totals are then combined into a grand total, which must balance with the 
total of deposits. If there is any error, the clerk has merely to check back 
the 15 or 20 deposits in a single batch. Often the mistake will be found to 
have been made by the depositor, possibly in his addition or in his failure 
to deposit a check that is listed. In such cases the total on the ticket is 
corrected and a notice immediately mailed. 

At end of day the total amount of cash, excluding checks and other items 
deposited, that has been received by each teller, is computed by the proof 
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Form 10. Batch Sheet 


desk. To get this figure the desk either runs the cash tickets that the teller 
has prepared, or it totals all of the currency figures (the first column as 
previously explained) on a teller’s batch sheet. When the cash ticket 
system is used, a batch may include deposits received by several. tellers; 
under the latter method, but one teller’s work is gathered to make a batch. 
The cash received, added to the currency on hand at start of day, less cheeks 
cashed, must equal the amount of money which the teller has on hand at 
close of day. All that a teller neec do to find if he balances, is to count his 
cash at end of day.? 


3In various parts of the country the batch system and the proof desk are known by 
varying names. ‘‘The block system”’ is a title commonly used. The “proof desk may 
be known as the “check desk,” or “interior clearing house’’ abbreviated to “interior, 
or as the “pivot desk.” 
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All departments must balance to the figures of the proof desk. Thus, 
during the day the proof desk has sorted all checks drawn on clearing house 
banks unser the heading, clearings. It obtains a grand total for the day. 
The checks themselves go to a clerk or clerks who sort them according to the 
clearing house bank on which drawn. The combined total to be collected 
from other banks as computed by the clearing house clerk must agree with 
the proof desk figures. All ‘“‘on us’’ checks are sorted to bookkeepers, 
such as A to C bookkeeper, D to H bookkeeper, etc. Each makes a run of 
checks which he receives. At end of day these combined bookkeepers’ 
figures must equal the total of ‘‘on us” checks obtained from batches by the 
proof desk. 


Transit Department 


SYSTEM USED IN CHECK COLLECTION.—Transit department 
receives from proof desk all checks to be collected from out-of-town banks. 
National banks and state banks belonging to the federal reserve system 
vollect the majority of out-of-town checks through the federal reserve col- 
lection service. In such cases it is necessary to sort these items in accordance 
with number of days taken for their collection. The number of days is 
determined by mail distance of city where check is payable. The federal 
reserve banks issue zone maps showing for each center the number of days 
required on checks payable at other points. When the time shown by the 
zone map expires, credit is given the depositing bank without waiting for 
advice of actual payment or taking into account delays that may have arisen 
on the specific item. 

Thus, if a bank in New York obtains a check drawn on a country bank in 
California, the check will be sent to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and the general ledger account, Federal Reserve—Collection account, 
debited. On the 8th day the depositing member bank debits Federal 
Reserve—Reserve account and credits the collection account. On same day 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York automatically credits member 
bank’s reserve account. 

The federal reserve banks do not themselves make any charge for this 
service. Arrengements can be made by a member bank to send items 
direct to the federal reserve bank or branch in the territory where payable. 
By direct sending a time saving is made over depositing the items in its own 
federal reserve bank and having that bank resend them. When a New 
York bank sends items direct to the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 
it notifies its own reserve bank (the Federal Reserve of New York) of the 
amount sent. 

Illustration of collection system in use before the establishment of the 
federal reserve and still widely used is as follows: The Northern National of 
Seattle may have a correspondent in New York City. Items drawn on New 
York or nearby points will be forwarded to that correspondent bank. The 
items are listed on a special deposit form known as a “‘cash letter.’ The 
total of such letters for the day may be $10,000. The account with the New 
York bank is debited for this amount the day the cash letter is mailed, no 
consideration being given to time required for collection. On receipt of 
cash letter 5 days later, the New York bank will credit account maintained 
with it by Northern National. 

Other items will be mailed for collection to banks which are not corre- 
spondents. In the latter case the debit is made to a general account called 
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transit, or Due from Banks—Collection account. When item is paid or 
returned transit account is credited. This account, therefore, always repre- 
sents current items which have been forwarded for collection and, if no more 
items are added, it is wiped out in a few days. The total amount charged 
daily against federal reserve, correspondent banks, and transit must equal 
total of transit items as obtained for day by proof desk. 


Loan Departmen. 


APPLICATION FOR LOANS.—Customers apply for a loan or a line of 
credit to one of the loaning officers. Ordinarily, unless collateral is offered 
and sometimes then, a customer is requested to fill out and sign a statement 
of his assets and liabilities. During the interview, the officer gains an idea 
of purpose for which money is to be used, and forms an impression of appli- 
eant’s ability and character. The information gained in this first interview is 
supplemented from bank’s own files, from mercantile agency reports, from 
consulting references, and where necessary from special investigation. After 
officer has fully made up his own mind, he makes a recommendation to loaning 
committee. This committee is composed of senior officers and must finally 
approve every important application. Small loans and those amply secured 
may be made direct by loaning officer. 

The procedure in making a loan, of course, varies with the size of bank. 
In small institutions it is practically necessary for decision to be made by the 
one controlling officer. The tendency is wherever possible to have the judg- 
ment of several officers before finally committing the bank. 


ORGANIZATION OF DEPART MENT.—In large banks there is a credit 
department, divided into sections. An officer is in charge of each section. 
One officer may handle all loans from one type of industry, such as cotton 
manufacturing; or the division may be according to size of loan, geographical 
location of borrower, or merely arbitrary. 

The practice is growing of having an auditor attached to the credit depart- . 
ment. This auditor goes over applicant’s books, making such investigation 
in the customer’s office or elsewhere as may be necessary to verify his state- 
ment. A large bank may employ from one to several score of investigators 
who work outside interviewing references and obtaining trade information. 


CREDIT FILES.—A folder is made for each borrower, in which is placed 
his statement, mercantile reports, letters from references, a memorandum 
dictated by loaning officer giving details of transaction, and bank’s own 
opinion of customer’s credit standing. Where lengthy investigation has been 
necessary, the folder is divided into sections. From regular borrowers new 
statements are customarily asked for each year. 

In addition a card record may be kept for every customer of the bank, 
showing the department with which he does- business, his average balance, 
and such additional brief information as is readily obtainable. This record 
is kept so that the credit department will have some information in case the 
customer should make application for a loan, or in case he gives the bank as a 
reference. 

JUDGING A BORROWER.—The oft-quoted three ‘'C’s,’’ Character, 
Capacity and Capital, are primary considerations in judging a borrower. 
In addition, the bank considers market conditions in the particular industry, 
the amount of available funds that the bank has, and the balance that the 
borrower maintains. It is customary to require the borrower to have @ 
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minimum balance of 20% of his loans. When a bank’s loanable funds are 
limited it tends to favor those who maintain a profitable account. 


Safekeeping 


GROWTH OF SAFEKEEPING BUSINESS.—When the Liberty bond 
subscription drives were on many banks promised to keep customers’ bonds 
without charge. This privilege was widely taken advantage of, both for 
Liberty bonds and other securities. In such cases non-negotiable receipts 
were issued in duplicate to customers. Even in moderate-sized banks the 
amounts left for safekeeping often run into hundreds of thousands, or even 
millions of dollars. Some banks now charge for this service. 


HANDLING SAFEKEEPING SECURITIES.—The usual method is to 
put each customer’s securities in an unsealed envelope which is filed alpha- 
betically or numerically. A few banks take up Liberty bonds at par in a 
special account in the general ledger and show on the opposite side a liability 
to customers for safekeeping. Under this latter theory such bonds are treated 
the same as money deposited. They become part of the bank assets, may be 
used as collateral, and in case of bank’s failure, the receipt holder becomes 
merely a general creditor. Under the more common method the bank is a 
bailee. In case of bank failure the customer is entitled to receive back his 
securities intact; in case of holdup or robbery the bank is liable only if it does 
not exercise reasonable precaution. : 

Safekeeping receipts are numbered and a bound carbon copy kept or a 
register maintained. As securities are redelivered and receipt canceled, a 
notation is made on the register or on the bound copy. The bank must 
have either the customer’s receipt showing redelivery or the original securities. 


CLIPPING COUPONS FROM SAFEKEEPING SECURITIES.—Some 
customers leave instructions for clipping coupons as they become due, to be 
credited either to checking or savings accounts. With such instructions it is 
necessary for the bank to maintain a tickler with a notation filed under the 
dates on which coupons are due. The bank is given authority as agent to 
sign income tax ownership certificates. Im many banks the total of Liberty 
bonds held for safekeeping is so large that a special system has been devised 
for handling these issues. Under such a system Liberty bonds, on which the 
coupons are to be clipped, are kept in bulk. For each issue there is a file 
of cards. Thus, under the Fourth Loan would be a ecard for John Jones 
showing that he had left $200 of that issue with the bank, the interest to be 
credited to his savings account number 8,201. A memorandum control 
account is kept by issues which must balance with the actual bonds on hand 
and with the total of safekeeping ledger cards. As additional bonds of this 
issue are left, the control account is debited and, as deliveries are made, 
credited. ; 

On interest dates credits to customers’ accounts are made up from the 
cards and coupons clipped as a whole. This bulk system has the advantage 
of saving time and of enabling check to be made of the total interest credited. 
The bank’s relationship with customer is still that of bailment. 


Auditing Department 


PURPOSE OF THE AUDITING DEPARTMENT.—An auditing depart- 
ment should work directly under the board of directors, keeping itself aloof 
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from administrative officers and refraining from making original accounting 
entries. Thus it is able to criticize where criticism is due. 

This ideal is reached in but few banks in this country. More often an 
auditing department works under the administrative officers and to some 
extent makes originai entries. In small institutions this arrangement is 
probably necessary. 

The auditing department should keep such close control on all branches 
of the bank’s work that no dishonesty or errors of importance can go long 
undiscovered. In addition it should have the constructive duty of improv- 
ing the bank’s methods with the idea of accuracy, safety, and labor-saving. 
Among its duties should be the investigation of all differences reported by 
customers and the preparation of the many reports required by state and 
national authorities. 

To some extent internal auditing parallels the work of the national or 
state examiners. It works, however, from a somewhat different angle. 
There should be sufficient help to permit closer supervision than is possible 
under any outside auditing methods. Examiners are interested in solvency, 
either immediate or ultimate, of the bank. The internal auditing depart- 
ment ascertains that all income to which the bank is entitled is received; that 
the chance for dishonesty is minimized; and that efficient methods are used. 


AUDIT OF BANK ASSETS.—The auditing department should have 
joint control of the vault, no securities or other assets to be removed without 
its knowledge and record. Where this is not practical the assets should be 
verified from time to time by actual count, preferably at surprise dates. 
Asa count is always made by examiners, the auditing department may to some 
extent rely on their work. As to assets such as cash in teller’s hands, bonds 
that are actively traded in and the like, it is not the safest policy to leave 
them unchecked over long intervals between examiners’ visits. The auditing 
department should make its own verifications at frequent intervals. 


-NOTE DEPARTMENT.—An occasional check must be made to see that 
all notes and collateral are on hand. Examiners do not attempt to check 
interest and discount calculations. As a bank’s principal income lies here 
and an error or defalcation once passed would never be discovered except 
by accident, well-organized departments keep careful control to see that all 
interest is properly computed and credited on the bank’s books. A represen- 
tative of the auditing department may be kept in the note cage to check all 
such transactions as-they occur. The auditing department may work from 
the notes themselves or liability record the following day, or may keep a 
copy of all notes, post all payments to these records, and verify interest 
computations. The latter method, while involving more work, is in most 
cases the most effective. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT.—Here the auditing department runs 
ledgers from time to time, checking with the control. It commonly supervises 
the making of statements or writing up of passbooks and deals with the 
customer in making all corrections. A few auditing departments go so far 
as to mail annually a notice to all depositors, requesting them to verify the 
balance. This latter practice, while a wise precaution, is not generally fol- 
lowed, due to the work involved and fear of troubling depositors. A detailed 
check may be made occasionally at surprise dates. At such times a day’s 
work is taken, the signatures on all checks charged against an account are 
verified, credits are compared with deposit tickets, and the like. Due to 
volume of work, this is only practical as an occasional surprise measure. 
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COLLECTION DEPARTMENT.—Here the auditing department receives 
all tracers sent in by other banks inquiring why advice has not been received. 
It is felt no extensive defalcation or error is likely to occur without the custo- 
mer writing and requesting information. 


EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT.—In a large department, a method of 
auditing is to have a representative of the auditing department check each 
transaction as it occurs. The objection is that a man stationed permanently 
in a department becomes careless as he gets to know the men he is working 
with. Owing to fluctuating exchange rates, it is difficult to keep an accurate 
check, however, by other means. Where a man cannot be kept in the foreign 
department the auditing department reconciles foreign bank accounts and 
compares sales and purchases with the general trend of the market. 


SAFEKEEPING DEPARTMENT.—tThe auditing department in many 
banks is furnished a triplicate entry of the customer’s receipt and uses this 
copy for checking against the actual security. Otherwise it works from the 
duplicate receipt kept by the bank and from the register, keeping track of 
serial numbers. This department calls for care as the amounts do not, except 
with a few institutions, enter into the bank’s general books. 


BOND INCOME.—The auditing department compares the income re- 
corded on the books from bonds with the amount which should have been 
received, considering the par value and the coupon rate. 


EXPENSE RECORDS.—These are usually carefully supervised by the 
auditing department. The classifying of expenses should be passed on by 
at least one man in addition to the one making the original analysis. Unless 
the classifying is carefully watched, the same type of items will at one time go 
under one head and at a later date be put under another, thus injuring the 
comparative value of the records. Payments should be proved to see that 
goods were actually ordered, that they were all received, that the price is 
correct, that previous payment has not been made, and that the payment 
bears proper authorization. 


SYSTEM OF INTERNAL CHECK.—Where possible the system is 
arranged so that every transaction passes through at least two hands. A 
teller receives a deposit, but a bookkeeper, entirely separated, posts the 
amount to the account. If the customer notes a difference, he notifies the 
auditing department direct. One teller receives payment on notes; another 
department delivers the collateral. One bookkeeper posts the ledger; another, 
working independently, posts the statement. One department makes entries 
in the cashier’s check register; the checks themselves, as they are paid, are 
stamped off by the auditing department. Were a teller to start issuing checks 
and not show the liability on the register, he would be discovered as soon as 
the checks came in for payment. 

The auditing department is responsible for making this system of internal 
check as tight as practicable. It must take into account the personnel, labor 
cost, type of customers, and banking education of the bank’s force, and of the 
general public. 
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RELATION OF THE ACCOUNTANT TO THE CREDIT MAN.—The 
accountant and the credit man have much in common. The accountant’s 
interests depend upon the business man’s need and appreciation of accurate 
and informative records and financial reports. The credit man considers it 
of prime importance that the credit applicant have such information and use 
it as a chart in planning his operations. In his desire to do constructive work 
—assisting to increase business by extending all the credit in a given case 
which prudence and sound practice permit—the credit man co-operates with 
the customer, and to do so intelligently he requires the light which the finan- 
cial statement throws upon the affairs. 

The amount of assets is not necessarily of controlling importance. The 
honesty, ability, and business prospects of the debtor are weighty factors. 
The figures must be correct, complete, and faithful representations of the 
facts. The statement should be in accordance with the books, but particu- 
larly with the actual conditions. All qualifying comments required should 
be plainly and fully stated. The value of the statement is lessened if it does 
not command confidence. That accountant best serves his client who earns 
a reputation which inspires confidence in the reports he signs. 


Forms of Credit 


OPEN ACCOUNT OR BOOK CREDIT.—There are various forms of 
credit. One is the open account or book credit, which applies to a transaction 
when goods are sold and delivered on credit and charged or debited on the 
books of the seller to the customer—this book entry being the only written 
evidence of the debt. In such transactions, should the one charged deny the 
debt, it would be incumbent upon the seller to prove the amount claimed 
was sold and delivered. 


ASSIGNMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE.—Open accounts are 
negotiable. They may be sold or assigned as collateral for a loan. The prac- 
tice of borrowing by giving open book accounts as collateral has assumed 
large proportions. There are two general plans under which such transac- 
tions are usually effected: 


1. Notification.—Under this plan lender gives written notice to payee 
of the account that it has been assigned and is payable to lender. Such 
notices are sent to all whose accounts have been transferred to the 
ao and in subsequent transactions the notice is stamped upon the 

ills. 

2. Non-notification.—Under this plan debtors of the assignor are not 
notified. The borrower continues to collect as usual and transfers the 
receipts to lender in accordance with their agreement. 
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The banker usually lends up to from 70% to 85% of the amounts of the 
assigned bills, leaving himself a margin of safety against losses, returns and 
allowances, dependent upon his judgment as to quality of the accounts. 
The borrower is charged, in effect, 6% for the use of the money and a com- 
mission which varies from 4% to 2%—and in some cases more—of the amount 
of the invoice, this being gauged by the type of lender, status of the borrower, 
terms of sale, and risk involved. 

Finance companies and bankers who lend upon assigned accounts urge 
that this system of financing benefits: (1) manufacturers, a large part of 
whose investment is locked up in fixed assets; (2) capable merchants, gen- 
erally, whose growth is retarded because of a lack of adedinate working 
capital. 5 

Moreover, they argue that the financing charges are more than offset by 
advantages resulting from: (a) the doing of a larger volume of business; 
(b) the ability to take advantage of discounts on purchases and to make 
advantageous cash purchases. 

Credit men are opposed to this method of financing principally because of 
its secrecy. Besides, they believe that the charges may impose serious handi- 
caps, that the practice may lead to unwise expansion, and that it may lend 
itself to perpetration of frauds. 

Credit departments frequently find it desirable to make investigations 
between financial statement dates, accepting as a fair barometer the ac- 
count’s payment record. The concern that has become an unsound risk 
may be enabled to make prompt payments by secretly resorting to this 
mode of financing, and thus to conceal from the unsuspecting credit man the 
true condition. The credit man does not want to be prejudiced, but con- 
siders that he is entitled to knowledge of such practice so that he can decide 
in each case whether, in spite of the transfer of these valuable assets, the 
account is entitled to credit and, if so, how much. Concealment he deems 
a menace. 

The National Association of Credit Men wtuon ake advocates, and has been 
doing so for years, that the assignment of accounts be given publicity and 
that laws be enacted requiring that notice of all such transactions be filed 
with a designated public official so that credit men may protect themselves 
by investigating such records, as they do in respect to chattel mortgages. 


PROMISSORY NOTES.—A promissory note is a written promise to pay 
unconditionally a definite sum of money on demand or at some specified 
time in the future. If such note is made payable to a particular person, it 
is non-negotiable; if made payable to a particular person’s order or to bearer, 
it is negotiable and title may readily be transferred by indorsement and 
delivery, and the note may pass through many hands before it is finally 
paid. 


BONDS.—A bond is a written promise, under seal, to pay a certain sum 
of money at a fixed time in the future. It is usually one of a series of like 
tenor and amount, all carrying interest at a fixed rate and usually under a 

“common security. The security for a bond as well as the terms and conditions 
under which it is issued may be found in the bond itself. 

A bond is readily transferable by indorsement and delivery. It may be 
accepted by bankers and lenders as collateral for loans. The period which 
a bond runs is usually much longer than that of an ordinary promissory 
note; and bonds are usually issued to obtain capital for the purchase of 
equipment and other fixed assets. , 
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SHARES OF STOCK.—A certificate of stock is evidence of ownership in 
a corporation, the stockholders being the owners of the company’s net 
assets. There are two classes of stock—common and preferred. 

A company may issue only one class of stock which would be known as 
“common.” If it issues 10,000 shares of such stock, par value $100, Stock- 
holder A, holding 1,000 shares, possesses an equity equivalent to 1/10th of 
the corporate assets. Should the directors decide to distribute part of the 
profits to the stockholders, say $60,000, they would declare a dividend of 
6% and A would receive $6,000, being 6% of the par value of his stock, or 
1/10th of the total amount distributed. Were the corporation to dissolve, 
and the net profits of the sale of its assets amounted to $1,000,000, Stock- 
holder A would receive 1/10th thereof, or $100,000. 

In addition to this common stock, a company may issue preferred stock. 
Preferred stock possesses characteristics which differentiate it from the 
common stock, such as preferences as'to dividends or as to assets In case 
of dissolution, or a distinction with regard to voting power. Preferred 
stock may not necessarily be superior to the common stock, it being merely 
designated ‘“‘preferred’’ to distinguish it from the common stock. 

One who contemplates making a purchase of stock should read carefully 
the stock certificate to ascertain terms and conditions to which the issue is 
subject. 


CHECKS.—A check is a written order by a depositor upon a bank, to pay 
a certain sum of money at sight to order of a payee named in the instrument. 
A check drawn to bearer is payable to any person who holds it. A check 
payable to order or to bearer is a negotiable instrument and the payee, 
upon indorsing it, may transfer it to someone else for cash or to effect the 
payment of an obligation. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE.—A bill of exchange is a written order drawn by 
one person, addressed to a second person, requesting him to make payment of 
a definite sum of money at sight or at some definite time in the future, to 
a third person. The first and third persons may be, and frequently are, 
the same. 

Bills of exchange used in domestic transactions are known as drafts. 
Such instruments usually arise out of a sale of goods, the seller ordering the 
purchaser to pay either himself or someone else who will act as his collector. 

Sight Drafts—Bills of Lading Attached.—When sellers are unwilling to 
extend credit to buyers, cash transactions may be arranged whereby, upon 
delivery of title to goods to the buyers, they will honor sight drafts drawn 
upon them by the sellers. For example, the Jones Manufacturing Co. of 
New York City may arrange such a transaction with the National Jobbing 
Co. of Chicago. The Jones Manufacturing Co., upon delivery of the goods 
to the carrier, receives a bill of lading which is acknowledgment of the receipt 
of goods and a contract for their delivery in Chicago. The bill of lading is 
attached to the sight draft together with the invoice for the goods, and the 
papers are forwarded through the New York bank of the Jones Manufacturing 
Co. to its correspondent in Chicago. The latter bank presents the draft 
to the National Jobbing Co. and upon receipt of payment, transfers to it the 
bill of lading entitling the company to the goods. 

Time Drafts.—If, instead of insisting upon a cash transaction, the Jones 
Manufacturing Co., in the foregoing illustration, had been willing to extend— 
say 60 days’ credit, it would have in like manner deposited the documents 
with its New York bank for forwarding to the bank’s Chicago correspondent, 
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and the Chicago bank then would present the draft to the National Jobbing 
Co. for acceptance, whereupon the bank would transfer the bill of lading to 
_the National Jobbing Co. 

The draft is accepted by writing across its face the word ‘‘accepted,” 
the date, the name ot the bank where payment is to be made, and the com- 
pany’s signature. 

Bank Acceptances.— When the bill of exchange is drawn on a bank or 
accepted by it, such draft becomes a bank acceptance. In such transactions 
the bank gives the purchaser permission to use its credit. Instead of the 
purchaser accepting a draft or trade acceptance drawn upon him, he enters 
into an agreement with the bank to have the instrument drawn on and 
accepted by it. The Federal Reserve Board has defined a bank acceptance 


as ‘‘a draft or bill of exchange... . of which the acceptor is the bank, or a 
trust company, or a firm, person, company or corporation engaged generally 
in the business of granting banker’s acceptance credits.’’ Bank acceptances 


are used largely in financing international trade and domestic transactions 
in connection with major staple commodities. 


WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS.—Receipts for commodities stored in a ware- 
house. Warehouse receipts are transferable by indorsement. They may 
be used as collateral in obtaining bank loans. 


TRADE ACCEPTANCES.—A trade acceptance (Form 1) is a time draft 
drawn by seller on the buyer for purchase price of goods and accepted by 
the buyer, payable on a certain date at a certain place designated on its face. 
The trade acceptance should be used only in current transactions involving 
purchases and sales of goods. They should not be given for borrowed money 
or for past-due accounts. 

_ How to Use Trade Acceptance.—The trade acceptance may accompany the 
invoice, may be mailed afterwards, or, in cases of active accounts, may accom- 
pany the monthly statement and cover the total amount of invoices rendered 
during the month. The buyer who receives the trade acceptance may either 
decide to discount the bill and ignore the trade acceptance, or if he desires 
to make payment at maturity, he may ‘‘accept”’ the trade acceptance by 
writing across the face the date and the words ‘‘ Accepted, Payable at.... 
Bank,’’ and then signing it and returning it to the seller. 

Upon receiving properly ‘‘accepted”’ trade acceptances, the seller may use 
them for borrowing purposes either by presenting them to his own bank for 
discount or by selling them inthe open commercial paper market. Otherwise 
he will hold such acceptances and in due time before maturity, depending 
upon the location, he will forward them for collection through his bank to 
the banks designated in the acceptances. According to law, the place of 
payment of a trade acceptance is at the office of the acceptor, unless a definite 
place be designated on its face, such as the acceptor’s bank—this being the 
usual method. : 

Eligibility.—To be eligible for purchase by or discount at a federal reserve 
bank, a trade acceptance should bear prima facie evidence that it is drawn 
by the seller on the purchaser of goods sold and must have a maturity, at 
time of purchase or discount, of not more than 90 days, exclusive of days of 
grace, excepting that if drawn for agricultural purposes or against sale of live 
stock, it may have a maturity at time of discount of not more than 6 months, 
exclusive of days of grace. 

Advantages to Seller.—The advantages of the trade acceptance to the 
seller are the following: 
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1. It establishes the correctness of the amount. 
2. It tends to eliminate common abuses such as unwarranted returns 
of merchandise, deductions of excessive discount, and unjust claims. 
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Form 1. Trade Acceptance 


’ 3. It facilitates and improves collections.. Debtors who by habit 
attach much more importance to written instruments bearing their 
signatures, are more likely to be prepared to honor trade acceptances 
which they know will be presented on specific dates and may be nego- 
tiated, passing out of the sellers’ hands. 

4. It reduces bad debts. The use of trade acceptances is conducive 
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to close collections and tends to cause the buyer, impressed by the definite 
payment date, to be more conservative and to more carefully and 
soundly regulate his business. 

5. Itis an aid to financing; receipts may be much more easily estimated, 
also one can frequently borrow to much better advantage on the trade 
acceptance than on his own note. 


Advantages to Buyer.—Trade acceptances enable the seller to do business 
more economically and to enhance his borrowing. power; they give banks 
sound, self-liquidating commercial paper bearing two names and strengthen 
the banking position. Better economy in the seller’s business and a stronger 
banking system contribute materially to the strength and stability of the 
entire community and the retailer shares in resulting benefits. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT.—Commercial letters of credit are used to finance 
transactions in foreign trade. They authorize the exporter to draw upon a 
branch or correspondent of the issuing bank up to the amount named in the 
letters, in accordance with terms and conditions stated. In case of dollar 
credits it is customary for the bank to make its credits availablesby drafts 
drawn on itself. Importer may take time purchases, but by causing letters 
of credit to be issued to exporters, they enable exporters to obtain cash at 
time of shipment by discounting the drafts drawn under the letters of credit, 
the importers not being called upon to pay until maturity of the drafts. 

Smith & Co., New York jobbers, place an order for silk goods with Taro 
& Co., Yokohama, agreeing to arrange with a New York bank to open a 
confirmed letter of credit in favor of Taro & Co. for $10,000, the amount 
of the purchase, drafts to be drawn at 90 days’ sight. Smith & Co. either 
negotiate a loan at the bank covering the amount involved or deposits ade- 
quate collateral; or, in view of Smith & Co.’s standing, the bank may open 
the credit without requiring the deposit of any security, confident that the 
firm will meet the call for payments when due. The bank then asks Smith & 
Co. to sign an application and also an agreement (both sometimes being 
contained in one instrument), the agreement covering, among other things, 
terms of sale, documents to be delivered, and duties and responsibility 
assumed by both Smith & Co. and the bank. 

The bank, deeming itself secured and having the application and agree- 
ment duly signed by Smith & Co., opens the confirmed letter of credit. It 
gives Smith & Co. the letter of credit, sometimes in duplicate, the original 
to be mailed to Taro & Co.~ In urgent cases, the bank cables its correspond- 
ent and confirms it by mail. Taro & Co., upon receiving the letter of credit 
or word from the bank that one has been opened in its favor, delivers the 
merchandise to the carrier for shipment, securing the necessary documents. 
Taro & Co. then draws a 90-day sight draft under the letter of credit, ad- 
dressed to the New York issuing bank, and presents both the draft and the 
documents to the Yokohama correspondent, requesting that the draft be 
discounted. If the draft and the documents are in order and meet the re- 
quirements, the Yokohama bank pays Taro & Co. the amount of the draft 
less the discount. The Yokohama bank then forwards the draft together 
with the documents to the New York bank. The New York bank, finding 
the draft and documents in order, accepts the draft, usually by stamping 
across its face the word ‘‘accepted’’ and the date, with the signature of a 
duly authorized officer of the accepting bank. The bank indorses and de- 
livers the documents to Smith & Co., who sign a trust receipt giving the 
bank a lien upon the goods, 
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At maturity, the issuing bank collects from Smith & Co. either by receiv- 
ing a check or charging the account, and makes payment to the correspondent 
bank. Of course, in the case of dollar credits, the bank pays itself. 

Although Taro & Co. received cash at time of shipment, Smith & Co. had 
the goods released to it without being obliged to pay until maturity of the 
draft, this transaction being made possible by the New York bank’s per- 
mission under the letter of credit, to Smith & Co., to use its credit, for which 
Smith & Co. pays the bank a commission. 


Classes of Credit 


BANKING CREDIT.—The commercial bank has two primary functions: 
first, to receive deposits, and, second, to make loans and to discount business 
paper. To accomplish this dual purpose, the bank must set up a very high 
credit standard for persons who apply for loans or discounts. The borrower 
must be able to measure up to these high standards; he must be able to give 
the very best kind of security, either a financial statement showing his 
business to be in sound condition backed up by his reputation for character 
and business ability, or he must give adequate acceptable collateral, usually 
in the form of negotiable instruments. 

Since the bank’s obligations are in excess of available cash on hand, it 
is essential that’loans and discounts shall be of such nature that a sufficient 
amount of them can be quickly converted into cash. The facility offered 
by federal reserve banks to their member banks of rediscounting eligible 
commercial paper is a potent aid in liquifying loans and discounts. 


INVESTMENT CREDIT.—Investment credit is the confidence com- 
manded by incorporated companies by virtue of their integrity, financial 
soundness, stability, and earning capacity, which induces investors to pur- 
chase their bonds, mortgages, or shares of stock. The purchaser gives the 
corporation the use of his funds in the belief that his principal is secure and 
will render him a satisfactory return. 


RETAIL OR PERSONAL CREDIT.—Retail or personal credit is the 
power of the individual to obtain things of value for personal use or con- 
sumption upon his promise to pay money therefor at an agreed upon time 
in the future. This credit enables the individual to have a purchasing 
power in excess of his available cash and also serves him as a convenience 
by facilitating shopping. 

MERCANTILE CREDIT.— Mercantile credit is the power of one merchant 
to obtain goods or services from another for business purposes upon the 
promise to pay at a specified time in the future. The transaction rests upon 
the willingness of the seller to accept the promise, or, in other words, upon 
the confidence in the buyer’s willingness and ability to pay. 


Retail Credit Granting 


DEFINITION.—Retail credit is the power of the individual or consumer 
to obtain goods or services by giving a promise to pay the agreed upon 
price in money at a specified time in the future. 

ADVANTAGES.—By adopting a credit policy or by authorizing custom- 
ers to have their purchases charged, the retailer serves their convenience 
and at the same time establishes a contact with them which tends to build 
business. 
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CREDIT RISK.—The decision as to the acceptance of such promise and 
the measure of credit to extend, relying thereon, is based on the credit’s man 
judgment as to the willingness and ability of the purchaser to pay. Among 
the essential factors considered in determining the quality of the risk are 
the reputation of the applicant for integrity and trustworthiness, his finan- 
cial condition, his earning power, and the nature of his vocation. 


POINTS OF INFORMATION.—Specific points covered by an investiga- 
tion are: 


1. Full name—signature 8. Mercantile agency rating 
2. Residence 9. Financial condition 

3. Age 10. Bank 

4. Business 11. References 

5. Business address 12. Experiences of others 

6. Nature of employment 13. Comments as a result of 
7. Approximate income personal interview 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

Mercantile Agencies.—The retail credit department has available the 
services of the mercantile agencies—R. G. Dun & Company and Brad- 
street’s—when investigating persons who are engaged in business. These 
reports give the business record and reputation, as well as the financial 
condition, and the experiences and opinions of merchants to whom the sub- 
ject of the inquiry is known. 

Banks.—The bank may be consulted as to its experience and opinion 
Its information may be given in vague terms and have only negative value, 
but at times data is received which is helpful. 

References.—Retail credit departments usually ask the credit applicant 
for business and personal references from whom information is sought re~ 
specting his character, financial standing, manner of meeting obligations, 
and prospects. 

Credit Information Bureaus.—Probably the most important service avail- 
able to the retail credit department is that rendered by the credit bureau. 
Such bureaus are organized on a non-profit-making basis by retail credit 
men. They foster free and frank interchange of credit experiences and opin- 
ions through an agency motivated by the highest standards and organized 
along economical and efficient lines. 

The Reference Clearance Bureau, conducted by the Associated Retail 
Credit Men of New York»City, Inc., has proven an efficient medium for 
securing valuable information for members. The nature and scope of its 
operations and the methods and systems employed are most worthy of note 
and are clearly set forth in the following article, reprinted by permission of 
Women’s Wear and the Associated Retail Credit Men of New York City, 
Inc. 


The Reference Clearance Bureau 


Organizing and establishing a reference clearance bureau for the purpose of centralizing 
the clearing of references and the collection of information concerning individuals seeking 
to open charge accounts in retail stores has become national in scope. Because of its aid 
to the retail credit man and its value to the retail merchant, in practically every city of any 
size in the United States a merchant-owned or merchant-controlled reference clearance 
bureau is in operation. Previous to the establishment of reference clearance bureaus for 
the collection and collation of information and the ledger experience of stores with respect 
to individuals who enjoy the privilege of a charge account, the retail credit man was often 
put to much trouble seeking information about other charge accounts which prospective 
customers might have but which they did not mention to him when opening the account. 
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As a general rule an applicant for a charge account always gives as references the stores - 
where her account is in good standing. Unless there is a reference clearance bureau to 
which the retail credit man can apply, he has no means of knowing where the prospective 
customer had charge accounts other than those stores whose names she has given him. 
Oftentimes many stores have had a certain account, but have been obliged to close it because 
of slow pay or unsatisfactory dealings, either collecting it through an attorney or charging 
it off to Profit and Loss, and in many instances, if this information could have been obtained, 
the retail merchant to whom application for credit was made would have been saved hun- 
dreds, or even thousands, of dollars. 

In order to bring about the disclosure of such information for the protection of the retail 
merchant, the establishment of a central bureau for the collection and dissemination of such 
data becomes necessary, and it was for this reason that the Associated Retail Credit Men 
of New York City, Inc., established their Reference Clearance Bureau. 

In the office of this bureau, which is an organization merchant-owned, merchant-con- 
trolled, and merchant-operated, are thousands of .cards bearing the names of people who 
have asked for credit or who have received credit from local and out-of-town stores. The 
expenses of the bureau are paid by the members according to their contracts, which vary 
in proportion to the number of clearances for which the member wishes to subscribe. 

The feature of the reference bureau is that it depends for its existence and its efficiency 
upon the closest possible co-operation of its merchant members. The slightest carelessness 
or laxity on the part of any one of the stores composing the organization lessens by so much 
the efficiency of the bureau. When we consider what the credit departments of the various 
stores are called upon to do, we realize immediately the splendid spirit of mutual helpfulness 
which must be the basis of the organization. 

Member stores are not merely requested to give their opinion on whether a certain indi- 
vidual is a safe account or not. Such reports may be easily rubber-stamped and are of 
corresponding value. Instead, the members are sent a report form (Form 2), whereon 
they are asked to give their ledger experience with the person who asks for credit. They 
are requested to give the length of time the applicant has been buying from them; his 
highest credit; how much he owes; for what period; what his paying habits are; and whether 
he is a satisfactory or unsatisfactory account. 

Member stores are also asked to report immediately (Form 3) when they close an account, 
when they turn it over for collection to an attorney, or any other derogatory information. 
Upon receipt of such information and if the name of the party reported is already on file, 
all members whose code number appears on the master card are immediately notified and 
are given the information reported by the store which has closed the account for their 
future guidance in dealing with the individual in question. 

Members are also asked to report daily (Form 4) all inquiries for credit information which 
they give to non-members and to report also whenever they open an account which they 
do not clear through the bureau. 

In the case of change of address or of a new account a daily report (Form 5) is requested 
of the members. This information is not cleared through the bureau but is merely sent 
to the bureau for filing. ~ 

In this way the bureau is continually increasing its store of information which becomes 
available for every one of its members. In its files may be found the names and credit 
records of all the individuals whose names were reported on the association bulletins before 
the bureau’s organization. In addition to this original list, information may be found on all 
those who have applied for credit with members and with a large number of non-members. 

We might cite here a complete transaction. For instance, Mrs. John Doe of 401 Park 
Avenue may apply for a charge account at a store. She furnishes to the credit man the 
names of two stores where she has an account, a bank, and possibly other personal informa- 
tion. The credit manager will send to the bureau this information, and the subject of the 
inquiry will be checked through the files, the stores referred to cleared, and any additional 
information that may be collected on this account sent to the inquiring member. This 
subsequent information may show that the applicant for the charge account has accounts in 
several other stores where she is still owing amounts that may be long past due, accounts 
on which unsatisfactory experiences may have been had; or it may disclose that a suit or a 
judgment has been taken, or that there may be domestic troubles, in which her husband 
may notify the store that he will not be responsible for any charges incurred by his wife. 

This class of information will immediately put the credit man on his guard. He may 
send for the prospective customer, or notify her that the application has been declined. 
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REFERENCE CLEARANCE BUREAU 
Of The 
Associated Retail Credit Men of N. Y. City, Inc. 
15 West 37th Street 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
SEND TO THE BUREAU IMMEDIATELY 


Name 
(Surname first) 


Residence 


Former Residence 


Occupation 


Business Address 


OWING NOW | FOR MONTHS OF 


Account Closed (Indicate by Check Mark) 


ATTY. |SLOW PAY| DISPUTED cK. NG, UNS'FTY |P. &L,. a/c DOMESTIC TROUBLES 
DEALING 


____Member No. 


Form 3. Form for Report to the Reference Clearance Bureau When an 
Account is Closed 
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~ REFERENCE CLEARANCE BUREAU 
of the 
Associated Retail Credit Men of N. Y. City, Inc. 
15 WEST 37th STREET 


We Answered Reference Inquiry from 


On 


(SURNAME) 


Residence 


Business Address 


Our Ledger Experience is as follows: 


Selling how long Highest Credit | Owing now For months of 


Payments are made (Indicate by check mark) 


30-60 | 60-90 | 90-120] 120 & over | As agreed | Uns’fty | Atty’sCol’n| P&L 
Account Account When last sold 


Active Inactive 


REMARKS: : 


Date. Member No. 


Members will use this form in reporting DAILY tothe Reference Clear- 
ance Bureau. All inquiries answered direct to non-members. 


Form 4. Form showing Information Sent to Non-Members of the Bureau 
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Should the information on the account prove to be satisfactory and at a later date a store 
notify the bureau that it has closed the account for any reason, all members recorded as 
having been interested in the account are automatically notified of the action taken by the 
reporting member and the details given. This automatically serves as a warning to the 
stores where the applicant has an account. The credit man, on receipt of this information, 
then proceeds to deal with the account as he sees fit. 

Taking another typical example of the operation of the bureau, suppose Mrs. John Smith 
asks for credit and gives two Fifth Avenue stores as references. The store to which the 
application is made fills out a form (Form 6) which is printed in ‘‘ditto” ink. Each store 
has a code number and this number is entered in the proper place to indicate for whom the 
reference is being cleared. ag 

In filling out the form the stores are requested to give the full Christian name and initials 
of the applicant, the exact address, former address, occupation, and business address to 
insure adequate comparison. The form is taken to the office of the bureau by a messenger 


i 


REFERENCE CLEARANCE BUREAU 


of the 
Associated Retail Credit Men of N. Y. City, Inc. 
15 WEST 37th STREET 


Name 
(Surname first) 


Residence 


Rormerskesidente: eS eee eee 


Business Address —@@___@$_$—__$_{_ 


Date Member No. 


INDICATE BY CHECK 


NEW ACCOUNT] CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS 


MEMBERS WILL USE THIS FORM IN REPORTING DAILY To THE REFERENCE CLEARANCE 
BUREAU ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS AND ALL NEW ACCOUNTS OPENED. 
NOT CLEARED THrouGH THE BUREAU. 


Form 5. Form Used in Reporting Change of Address or New Accounts Not 
Cleared Through the Bureau 


who makes the trip according to a regular schedule a number of times a day. _ Enough 
copies of the form are made on duplicating machines to go to each of the stores mentioned 
as references. These stores fill in their ledger experiences, and on the next delivery the 
various copies of the form go back to the bureau. The report is then sent to the original 
store. The information is also entered on a master card which is kept on file at the office. 
This card is similar in form to the report and is filed permanently in the bureau. 

If a request for clearance is received and the master card on file at the bureau has sufficient 
information not older than 90 days, a report is made out immediately and sent to the 
member requesting it. When necessary the reference is cleared by telephone. When. a 
store does not answer within 24 hours, a second request is sent. 

Out-of-town references are also cleared by the bureau, which sends for information to 
merchant-owned associations in other cities or to out-of-town stores directly. When a 
bank is given as a reference, a separate form is used. This is sent in duplicate so that a 
copy may remain on file with the bank. 

The bureau also keeps the credit man advised of any unusual happenings to an account 
that his store may be interested in, such as unusual activity on the part of an individual in 
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REFERENCE CLEARANCE BUREAU 
Of The 
Associated Retail Credit Men of &. Y. City, Inc. 
15 West 37th Street 


Ledger experience is desired on-the individual named below — All information 
will be kept confidential. 
Name 


Residence 


Former Residence 


Business Address 


Selling how long | Highest Credit iiaiihel Maeieiee! 


- Payments.are made (Indicate by check mark) 


Account Account When last sold 
Active Inactive | 


General Remarks 


Form 6. Form Used in Clearing a Reference 
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opening new accounts, unusually heavy buying on an account, or information to the effect 
that an imposter is buying on an account. Information of this type is automatically flashed 
to all stores interested. 

A special daily bulletin is furnished to all stores, publishing items that may be of interest 
to the retail credit man, reported to the bureau by members. This bulletin service gives 
the details of bad check operations, advises caution in extending credit to individuals who 
do not appear to be responsible, publishes notifications of domestic troubles, and any other 
items that may interest the credit man. Through national affiliation with other bureaus, 
the credit standing of individuals moving from one city to another is reported for the benefit 
of the retail merchants. 

The importance of getting the Christian name in full, the present and former addresses, 
and the business connections of an applicant at the time the application is made is impressed 
upon the members of the bureau. This oftentimes works to the advantage of the inquiring 
store, as information of a very unsatisfactory nature may be on file concerning the individual 
at a former address. 

With a good reference clearance bureau in operation the fraudulent buyer, the bad check 
operator, and the poor credit risk meet their Waterloo when they seek to ply their profes- 
sions amongst the retail trade. A telephone call to the bureau oftentimes brings offenders 
of these types into the hands of the law. 

The most important medium for credit basis today is that of the experience of other 
houses with the risk in question. The reference clearance bureau is to the retail credit 
grantor much what the clearing house is to the banks. It is a pivot around which retail 
credit business may circulate with reasonable safety; it is a clinic for the chronic credit 
abuser; it is the pulse of the retail charge business. It is a beacon light on an uncharted 
sea; a nucleus for a credit men’s organization and for the promotion of a credit man’s 
welfare, It is an educational center for disseminating among the public such propaganda 
as will aid a credit man’s work. 

All authorities on the subject of retail credits are of one opinion—that credit may be 
granted with more profit and safety to the person whose record is that of paying his bills 
promptly and keeping his word and living up to his contracts, rather than to a man or 
woman who can present a substantial financial statement that is not backed up by a record 
for the prompt payment of accounts. 


Suits and Judgment Publishing Companies.—These companies issue 
services giving information pertaining to suits and judgments. While, of 
course, a lawsuit may be the result of an honest dispute, it is important to 
know the facts. 

Newspapers.—Clerks in credit departments glean information from news- 
papers about business embarrassments, such as judgments, receiverships, 
foreclosures, bankruptcies, bad checks, fires, business losses, and lawsuits 
In this manner may also be obtained information with regard to separations, 
divorces, and debts. 


LEGAL LIABILITY.—It is important to know whether the one to be 
charged is legally liable. This requires attention especially in connection 
with purchases made by minors, and also in cases where credit is given 
because someone other than the purchaser is relied upon to make payment. 


Retail Collections 


IMPORTANCE.—tThe retailer appreciates the value of the credit system 
as a stimulator of sales but is also mindful of its dangers. He knows that 
there is a limitation upon the amount of capital he may prudently tie up 
in outstanding accounts, also that he must avoid disproportionate bad debi 
losses. These factors, if not properly controlled and regulated, may not 
only sap profits but lead to serious business embarrassments. Accordingly 
it becomes essential not only that the responsibility for making credit de- 
cisions be entrusted to a competent credit department but that this depart- 
ment be supplemented by an efficient collection department. 


~<a 
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No credit man is infallible; there are bound to be errors of judgment, 
betrayals of confidence, and adverse changes in conditions which cannot 
be foreseen. A symptom of a weakened condition is tardiness in making 
payment—this status challenges the attention of the collection depart- 
ment. Loose collection policies and methods aggravate risks, whereas 
close and proper treatment makes possible escape from losses on poor risks. 
The collector may greatly help or mar the work of the credit department, 
consequently both these departments should establish a relationship of 
close and complete co-operation. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COLLECTOR.—Primarily, he must collect as 
promptly as possible all due obligations. Many retailers suffer, sometimes 
seriously, because of lax collections. Failing to collect debts due, they find 
themselves unable to meet their obligations, thus impairing their own credit 
standing; besides, the longer a collection is deferred, the less collectible the 
account becomes. Cases have been known where retailers, feeling tender 
about making any efforts to collect, have invited disastrous consequences. 
Such a policy is inconsistent with the present-day conception of business. 
Debtors today should be educated to the understanding that the drawing 
of their attention to an indebtedness due is not intended as any reflection 
upon them, but is a businesslike reminder. 

The duty to collect should be assigned to one fully qualified. Retail 
collectors do not always deal with people experienced in business and so 
must be particularly tactful, although not servile. They should, in a con- 
siderate, resourceful way, adapt themselves to circumstances and be as 
forceful and persistent as the situation requires. 

Preparedness.—To properly plan their procedure, they must be well 
informed regarding the actual standing of the debtors as well as regarding 
the experience of their houses. The credit department files and advices 
should be at the collector’s command. 


OUTLINE OF SYSTEM.—Collectors’ efforts must not be along haphaz- 
ard lines. To pursue a methodical course, they must avail themselves of 
the benefits of records systematically kept. 

Statements.—Sending a statement is usually the first step in the collec- 
tion program. It may be sent without any notation whatever and merely 
to serve as a reminder, or it may bear appropriate comments. 

Letters.—Letters usually begin by courteously drawing the debtor’s at- 
tention to the status of the account and continue with increasing firmness to 
demand payment. 

Visiting Collectors.—It is advantageous to have collectors make personal 
calls upon debtors. Such collectors should be of a type that will reflect credit 
upon their houses. They must be gentlemen, commanding the respect of 
whomever they visit. They acquire a good understanding of human nature 
which should train them, when they do not collect, to form correct conclu- 
sions as to whether promises may be relied upon or whether the issue must 


_be foreed. In other words, in the event. they do not immediately effect 


collections, they should have the ability to probe deeply into the debtors’ 
affairs so that their reports may be guides for further action. 

Attorneys and Collection Agencies.—When collection departments reach 
the conclusion that the usual amicable efforts will not get the results, claims 
are sent to lawyers or collection agencies. This is an expensive method and, 
while used as a4 last resort, must not be too long deferred, else the chances 
of collection will be greatly handicapped. Tor form of proof of debt used in 
ease of suit see Form 7. 
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Follow-Up Systems.—Some concerns follow the practice of sending state- 
ments monthly only. Others send statements on fixed days, which may be 
the Ist, 10th, 15th, or 20th of the month. The effective plan, as has been 
stated above, is to follow up communications by allowing a reasonable 
time in accordance with location and the quality of the account, and to 
avoid entirely the impression that the communication is merely an incident 
of statement day. This psychology may be further stressed by incorporating 
in letters references to specific items relative to the account so as to give 
the communication a distinctive character. In exceptional cases it may be 


STATELOR escer crn namin eciieee 
COUNTY OF... 


...a Notary Public in and for said County and State, personally 
who, being by me sworn in due form at law, doth depose and 


qQ) i officer to wit, the .. Nice tn nitercent Eee cote eho @ Cone Gipameed 
under the laws of the State o! 
(2) Aco-partner with. 
doing business as. 
Hereinafter designated as Claimant 
‘That the annexed account against ... cpnvesivacs manana ee ne RES 
is correctly copied from books of original ate aE “Claimant, that ‘eithia fie pase a REED ‘ie seit were made In i 


sald books at or about time of their respective dates; that the goods for which said charges were made, were sold and delivered as 
charged, that the charges are correct; and the account Just and true, as stated; tbat said Claimant holds no security for sald indebt- 


edness, or any part thereof; that the whole of said sum of.. es a he 


Dollars and... esas ‘with I Interest ctheraoa frou ‘the. . day of 


is due and owing, and that no part of said principal sum or Interest 
ie Been pald or in any manner settled, and that there are no deductions or offsets of any kind except such as are specified and credited 
‘on sald annexed account, 


Individual Signature. ac 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
MLW OF rcccsvves canon eetartnsten Vereger en cuseers, seca tages AN Se oS ees 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 


INSTRUCTIONS:—If an individual. cross out (1) and (2); Ifa partnership, cross out (1); if 
‘| corporation, cross out (2). Fill in all remaining blanks 


Form 7. Proof of Debt 


considered policy to give the communication a mechanical or routine aspect. 
It may also be considered desirable to include sales offers as an indication 
that the account is valued. In short, the collector should strive to collect 
but retain the friendship of the desirable account. 


CLAIMS DEPARTMENTS.—Very frequently the customer refrains from 
making payment pending adjustment of a claim. Whether the claim is 
made in good faith or not, it is important that the credit and collection 
departments be informed of its existence so that they may ‘co-operate to 
the fullest extent with the claims department to avoid its being the cause of 
a delay in effecting the collection. All claims should receive prompt atten- 
tion. The nature of the claim may give the credit department significant 
information. 
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Mercantile Credit Granting 


MERCANTILE CREDIT.—This is the power of one merchant to obtain 
goods or services from another for business purposes, upon the promise to 
pay money therefor at an agreed upon time in the future. 


TERMS OF SALE.— 

C. B. D.—Cash Before Delivery.—Sellers resort to these terms when 
unwilling to take any credit risk. 

C. O. D.—Cash on Delivery.—In such transactions the seller does not 
agree to take any credit risk and should accept cash, money orders, or cer- 
tified checks only. The seller assumes the risk of having the purchaser 
refuse to accept the goods, involving expense of handling, transportation, 
etc., and possible deterioration. Deposits are sometimes required as a pro- 
tection against such losses. 

Dating.—Dating is the period of time added to the terms of sale. For 
instance: 2% 10 days, net 30 days, 60 days extra, meaning, terms 2% cash 
payable in 10 days, or net 30 days, with 60 days added dating. A bill charged 
on Oct. 1 subject to terms of 2% 10 days, net 30 days, with a dating of 60 
days, is not due until Jan. 1. In other words, terms of credit begin to run 
from Dec. 1. The purchaser may pay: (a) between Dec. 1 and Dec. 10 
and deduct 2%; (b) on Jan. 1 without deducting any discount; (c) prior to 
Dec. 1 and deduct 2% plus interest on the net amount for the time unex- 
pired to Dec. 10. 

Season Dating.—The duration varies with the different lines of business, 
being in some instances for a period of several months. It is given to induce 
the placing of orders in advance of manufacture or importation. 

7/10/60 Extra Terms.—These terms mean that the bill is due 70 days 
from its date, less 7%. The buyer may wait until date of maturity at the 
end of 70 days and deduct his full 7% discount. The 7% is not a bonus or 
‘premium to induce earlier payment, and is really not a cash discount at all. 
In such cases, if the bill is paid before the end of 70 days, the customer may 
deduct 7% and also interest on the net amount for the unexpired time. It 
is usual for the seller to allow 8% on the gross amount of such bills paid 
within 10 days from date. When such bills are paid after 70 days, the pur- 
chaser theoretically forfeits the entire discount. In practice, however, this 
penalty is not usually enforced. The treatment of these past-due bills lacks 
uniformity. Some houses allow the full 7% discount and charge interest 
for overdue time at the rate of 6% per annum. Others require the debtor 
to lose 1% discount for a month overdue. When the delinquency is pro- 
longed, it is not uncommon to disallow any discount. 

E. O. M.—End of Month.—This arrangement provides that all bills 
charged during a month are to be treated as dated the last day of the month, 
from which date the terms of sale begin to run. In other words, all ship- 
ments between, let us say, June 1 and June 30 will be regarded as being dated 
-_ June 30. These terms are created only by special agreement. 

R. O. G.—Receipt of Goods.—Meaning the time allowed for taking dis- 
count begins to run from the time the goods are received by the purchaser. 


The Credit Risk 


CREDIT POLICY.—Credit policies vary. Natural conservative and lib- 
eral inclinations are influenced by business circumstances. Among the 
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considerations are the strength of the selling position, selling plans, organ- 
ization problems, scale of production, overhead, financial limitations, and 
the margin of profit. Credit policy should be in harmony with profitable 
business building, and should be a promoter of sales expansion, having due 
regard for financial and bad debt loss limitations. 


GENERAL FACTORS.—As a general proposition credit is based on the 
applicant’s character, capacity, capital, and business prospects. 

Character.—Integrity is indispensable and a high sense of obligation a 
prime requisite. 

Capacity. Under this head is considered the applicant’s ability, habits, 
training and experience, location and organization, and business record and 
its trend. 

Capital.—Financially, the condition should be adequately liquid. This 
is determined by considering the quick assets, the amounts and their avail- 
ability, in relation to the liability demands. In this connection there should 
also be considered the volume of business, the merchandise and accounts 
receivable turnover, the requirements for pay-roll and other running ex- 
penses, insurance, outstanding purchase contracts and other commitments, 
orders on hand, and ripening unrecorded obligations such as taxes and con- 
tingent liabilities. 

Business Prospects.—The stability of the line of business, its problems 
and condition, as well as local and general economic, financial and political 
conditions, are elements considered by the analyst. 


Sources of Information 


MERCANTILE AGENCIES.—R. G. Dun & Company and The Brad- 
street Company.—Prior to the advent of the mercantile agency credit grant- 
ing was frequently based on superficial and unreliable information. When 
the buyer came to the market he made arrangements with the seller respect- 
ing his credit and the creditor was compelled to rely chiefly upon the in- 
formation obtained during such interviews and his own impressions. He had 
no facility for properly checking up the information, nor was he ina position 
to keep informed as to the trend of the debtor’s business. Owing to the 
loose and haphazard credit methods, creditors suffered severe losses and 
credit conditions were especially demoralized during periods of depression. 

In 1837 a disastrous panic occurred. The crash caused a record-breaking 
number of commercial failures. This aroused merchants to the need of 
adequate trustworthy credit information and led to the establishment of 
the mercantile agency. R. G. Dun & Company was founded in 1841 and 
Bradstreet’s in 1849. 

These agencies started systematically to compile records and to make 
credit investigations. At first their reports were comparatively meager. 
Many merchants objected to ‘‘prying” into their affairs and numbers of 
creditors were unwilling to impart their knowledge and experience to others. 
However, in the course of the development of the country, and as business 
became more complex, there was a constantly growing appreciation of the 
need and value of the agency service, and it was steadily improved to meet 
the new requirements. Today the mercantile agencies are honored as pow- 
erful business-building institutions. With a network of organization en- 
circling the globe, composed of over 200 branch offices, thousands of trained 
reporters, many specializing in given fields, upwards of 100,000 correspond- 
ents, attorneys, and representatives located in every important trading 
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R. G. DUN & COMPANY 


= Please note if Namr, Busryess and AppREss correspond with your inquiry 


Grocery & HARDWARE 


Rv. Hastines, NEBRASKA 
HORTON & FLYNN Adams County 


WILLIAM HORTON, age 46, married 
JOSEPH FLYNN, 42, 
Cond. 32 700 Feb. 1 1923 


RECORD 


Partnership formed Jan. 22, 1922. Succeeded William Horton, who bought 
the business from his father, John Horton, in 1900, paying $3,000 cash and trans- 
ferring a lot valued at $600. Horton had worked for his father from the time that 
he left school. At first used the trade style Horton Bros., but from 1914 to 1922 
he used his individual name. 

Flynn was reared here and has been employed in various capacities. From 1910 
to 1922 he was a traveling salesman in this and two adjoining counties for a whole- 
sale grocery. He says he put in $4,000, and that each partner has a half-interest. 
Before he came in, the business was hardware only. 


STATEMENTS 


DATE ASSETS LIABILITIES NET WORTH 
Feb. 1, 1922 $10,250 $2,525 $7,725 


Jan. 21, 1923, Horton gave the partners as above and submitted the following 
statement from inventory of Jan. 1, 1923, which he signed for the firm: 


ASSETS: 
Merchandise on hand 
Outstanding accounts................ 
Notes considered good 
Cash on hand 
Cash in bank 


LIABILITIES: ' 
For merchandise due and past due 


Surplus 


Insurance on merchandise $7,000. Carry employers’ liability insurance. Sales 
per month $2,600. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Present statement shows an increase of $1,475 in the net worth, and is accepted 
by local authorities as correct. Are carrying a larger stock than a year ago, and 
owe more. Carry a general line of hardware, which is said to have inventoried 
at $6,735; the grocery stock, at $2,400. They say that they inventoried the 
fixtures, which are modern, at cost, without depreciation. 

Balance at bank is usually small, and obligations there are indorsed by Mrs. 
Horton, who is said to have some means. 

Their groceries are sold almost entirely for cash, and the accounts receivable 
are practically all for hardware. The store is well located, within two doors of 
the post office. 

Both partners bear good reputations, are attentive to business, but both have 
expensive families and are thought to draw more money than they should. Do not 
discount; pay interest on some past due bills. 

(ConTINUED) 


Form 8a. R.G. Dun & Co.’s Report 
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center in the world, the agency is equipped to reach the applicant for credit 
however obscure or wherever located and to issue a report regarding his 
business history, training, habits, his financial condition, as well as the 
experiences and opinions of others to whom he is known; in other words, 
to what extent he has established his credit, how he is maintaining it, and 
what the future indications are. The agencies are so universally recognized 
that it is common for the credit applicant to send them voluntarily a copy 
of his financial statement and other relevant information. The service facil- 
itates the opening of thousands of accounts and emphasizes the value of a 


= Please note if Name, Business and ADDREss correspond with your inquiry 


. Hastines, NEBRASKA 
Adams County 
(ConTINUATION) 


Ry. Grocery & HARDWARE 


HORTON & FLYNN 
32 700 Feb. 1, 1923 


TRADE REPORTS 


Their own references report: 
TERMS OWE PAYMENTS REMARKS 
Monthly $ 100 Prompt 
60 days 125 Prompt Second bill we have sold 
30 days 0 Prompt 


Other trade consulted report: 


1-30 $ 94 Slow 60 days 
Prompt 
30 days Fairly prompt 
7 Slow 
Slow 7 days 


Prompt 

Slow From 30 to 60 days. 
We sell them contin- 
uously and charge them 
interest on all past-due 
indebtedness. 


Investigation made Nov. 7, 1922, showed that of ten houses, six reported pay- 
ments slow from 10 to 60 days, four reported payments prompt. 
FIRE RECORD 
No record of fire loss. G 34 


Form 8b. R. G. Dun & Co.’s Report (Contd.) 


confidence-inspiring credit record. It helps the creditor to detect the un- 
worthy and to deal appropriately with the deserving and sound credit ap- 
plicant. It has vastly expanded the domain of credit operations. Inves- 
tigations are not only made upon receipt of inquiries but in anticipation of 
them. Likewise pioneering work requiring considerable investment is done 
to extend the area of the service and improve its quality so that subscribers 
may, with the necessary sense of security, enlarge their volume of credit 
business. 
Contents of Report.—See Forms 8 and 9. 


1. Antecedents or past record. This includes the date when the 
business began; the names and ages of individual proprietors, partners 
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THE BRADSTREET COMPANY 


New Yor« City 
(MANHATTAN) 
14 West 26th Str. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION: 


The following statement was received by mail, May 18, 1923, giving above 
partners’ names. 
‘Financial condition on April 30, 1923, as per Inventory. 


ASSETS 


Merchandise at Cost 
Accounts receivable (actual value) 
Cash in bank 


Machinery (actual value) 
Other assets (actual value) 


$48,961.90 


Open accounts for merchandise $16,953.91 
Accrued interest 130.50 
Net worth 31,877.49 


$48 , 961.90 


None of the above indebtedness is past due. Not liable as indorser for others. 


None of the accounts receivable are assigned or pledged for loans. Sales the past 
year $170,543.20. Insurance on Merchandise $18,000. Never had a fire. 
(Signed) Acme Dress COMPANY 
By Arthur Brown” 


They carry a fairly substantial bank balance, have occasionally been given 
accommodation in the past, which they have always discharged promptly; reported 
owing nothing at bank at present. 


PREVIOUS STATEMENTS SHOW: 
DATE ASSETS LIABILITIES NET WORTH 


April 30, 1921 $38,217.65 $15,132.12 $23,085.53 
April 30, 1922 $44,318.11 $16, 848.96 $27 ,469.15 


Allowing for some depreciation, means are estimated at about $30,000. 


TRADE OPINIONS: 


H.C. PAYMENTS COMMENTS 


$ 500 Not due Sell occasionally on 70-day terms, 

600 Prompt Sold for about one year on 70-day 
terms. 

1,500 Prompt Sold for about two years on 70-day 
terms. 

2,000 Prompt 0 Sell on 70-day terms. Do not limit. 

2,000 Prompt Sold for about two years on 70-day 
terms. 

2,500 Not due New account. Sold on 70-day 
terms. 

3,000 Prompt Sell on 70-day terms. 
Prompt Sell on 70-day terms. Last trans- 
: action recently. 


Form 9a. Bradstreet Co. Report 
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of a firm, or officers of a corporation; the past record of the persons 
interested and a brief history of the business 

2. Summary of totals of assets and liabilities in previous years 

3. Itemized copy of latest balance sheet 

4. Comments regarding figures 

5. Observations respecting the business and its prospects 

6. Trade opinions. Under this head is given the ledger experiences 
of others and the opinions of credit men to whom it is known 

7. Fire records 


ACNE MDRESS COR, si sickest ate a tee wale Se eile Calne See ae Sens New York Criry 


Two others report occasional dealings'on regular terms, account satisfactory, 
but give no details. 


ANTECEDENTS: 


On Jan. 4, 1920, certificate of trade style was filed. Jones was employed as 
salesman for about seven years, but Dec. 17, 1918, became a partner in firm of 
York & Atkins; he withdrew on Jan. 2, 1920, to form present connection. Brown 
was formerly employed as a cutter ae commenced on own account Aug. 10, 1905, 
as a member of the firm Butler & Brown, but withdrew Nov. 11, 1907, and was 
again employed for a time. Nov., 1914, he commenced individually, locating 
at 220 E. 19th St., and is said to have made considerable headway financially, 
continuing until formation of subject firm. It is understood that all his liabilities 
were paid in full. 

FIRE RECORD: 


Not known to have suffered loss by fire. 


GENERAL REMARKS: 


Occupy a loft about 25x85 feet. Some goods are manufactured outside. 
Both partners give full time to the business and are well spoken of personally. 
They specialize in medium grade evening dresses, selling principally to out-of-town 
department stores and business seems to be increasing. 


June 2, 1923. 


Form 9b. Bradstreet Co. Report (Contd.) 


Ratings.—Another function of the agency is to assign ratings to each con- 
cern investigated and to compile these ratings in books published quarterly. 
(See Forms 10, 11.) The rating consists of two symbols, the first denoting 
estimated capital after allowance for shrinkage, etc.; the second, the relative 
grade of credit, designed to reflect the character, past record, present con- 
dition, ability, and business prospects. The rating is intended to serve 
merely as an index to the contents of the report. It does not give a basis 
for reaching credit decisions. Obviously it is frequently difficult to express 
several points of information often of divergent nature in the rating. It may 
have been thoroughly accurate when assigned but be inapplicable at the time 
the book is being consulted. As a matter of expediency, ratings may be 
used as a guide in passing upon small rush orders. They are also serviceable 
in making periodical revisions of credit files—changes possibly drawing atten- 
tion to the need of later reports. Ratings may also be useful in compiling lists 
of prospective accounts. 


OTHER SOURCES.—The success of the mercantile agency is measured 


by the confidence it inspires in the integrity and quality of its service. 
Although in the main the reports give valuable information, reports will 


os 
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make mistakes—even as do credit men—delays will set in, and material 
facts be misinterpreted or undiscovered. For these reasons, besides the 
desire of getting information viewed from different slants, credit departments 
find it advantageous to supplement the mercantile agency service with other 
sources of information. 


SPECIAL AGENCIES.—These agencies cover more limited fields than do 
the mercantile agencies. They may lack the enormous files containing 
antecedent information, as well as other advantages incident to the far- 
reaching organizations, but within their scope they are prepared to render 


R. G. Dun & Co. 


General Credit 


Estimated Pecuniary Strength 


High | Good Fair Lt’d 
MA, Over $17,000; OOO Ui... an. oe Al 1 13 2 
A+ $750,000 to $1,000,000......... Al 1 13 2, 
A 500,000 to 450, 000)....422. SM Al 1 13 2 
B+ 300,000 to 500000: cat... 1 13 2 2k 
B 200,000 to 800,000. © ahh ta 1 14 2 24 
C+ 125,000 to 200, 0002.8 se 1 14 2 2k 
C 75,000 to 1D SOOO ne ee: 14 74 24 3 
D+ 50,000 to (ay OOO eae 3 ?4 24 3 
D 35,000 to 50), 000. A Se 13 2 24 3 
E 20,000 to 35; (000i OF. He 2 24 3 34 
Fr 10,000 to ZO OOO mete. weeks 24 3 34 4 
G 5,000 to TOS COO. emer Ieee, ch. 0 3 34 4 
H 3,000 to SOOO cee oer ee oaks 3 34 4 
J 2,000 to OOO) sew etre kei a tercsare 2 3 34 4 
K 1,000 to AO ere oe gw ee 3 34 4 
L 500 to WACO) saecaie, cee cue cero ark ete Gece 33 4 
M Less than pOLOE At Peck All caer eee Rane eno 34 zt 
Bison Bnnhyaes Fie excel siz tonisiys ht 0%: 1 2 3 | 4 


Form 10. Commercial Ratings—R. G. Dun & Co. 


an excellent service. They may confine their efforts to certain trades and 
industries, and to certain localities. Many of them build up past record 
files in good proportion to their spheres of operations and the more influential 
receive financial statements from debtors, but their distinctive activity is 
the gathering of ledger experiences. 


TRADE CREDIT BUREAUS.—Many trades associations organized to 
promote co-operation in the treatment of common problems also establish 
eredit bureaus. These bureaus enjoy the advantages accruing from con- 
centrated attention to debtors and credit conditions in the special lines in 
which the membership is interested. Some such bureaus merely function to 
provide their members with the machinery for the interchange of ledger 
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experiences. Others follow the more ambifious program of compiling 
reports containing past records, current financial statements, experiences 
and comments of creditors and others. 

These bureaus primarily serve only their members. They seek information 
direct from the debtor and elsewhere regarding his past record and present 
financial condition and also make investigations as to the manner of meeting 
obligations and observing contracts and established trade customs. Infor- 


The Bradstreet Co. 


Estimated Wealth Grades of Credit 
(Oot eee e> eee $1,000,000 and above 
DELP hear caeirencceuiert-,=, arene.) fave 500,000 to $1,000, oe ace A. = 
dagcpioe ena peearerers 400,000 to 500 , 000 
18 Seige ean ow omeeet airmen 300,000 to 400 , 000 
TIE. 5 hort OCHRE CLO 250,000 to 300 , 000 A B Cc 
1G ane cht SOY SR yo 200,000 to 250,000 
INKS oo uly Fade Oe Sane 150,000 to 200,000 
OR prea: See hades Mic tetas 100,000 to 150,000) 
SPN APACE E08 Pe Soe 75,000 to 100,000 
OPP ree ee ec Bae 50,000 to 75,000 B c D 
URI, Se Nel cps, EG 35,000 to 50,000 
AS dhe cncicke eat ERS cece one 20,000 to 35,000 
Plame eicl arete sete.’ ysieis Kercte 10,000 to 20,000 Cc D E 
REE te Seeks eee es 5,000 to 10,000 
WY soit Aa ICI ORE ea 3,000 to 5,000 
Wks 8 Reh ACRES © Cheba oe 2,000 to ey D E F 
DRL, a SRE SO Oe a 1,000 to 2,000 D E F 
AE Ss Se RG COT OR RETR 500 to 1,000 
sk ORO Snap e 0 to ae 2 | : | 
HS LOTR Toe A ss, Santvacha. «1s paaacr eee eae Eee eerie cao A B Cc 
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mation may be obtained in the local market by oral or mail inquiries, and 
other markets are reached by making arrangements with other agencies or 
with correspondents or by establishing reciprocal relations with business 
houses in different trade zones; and where such contacts are formed with the 
principal centers, the service is greatly strengthened. (See Forms 12, 13.) 

INTERCHANGE BUREAUS.—Local associations of credit men operate 
interchange bureaus. Most of these bureaus are members of a central 
office conducted by the National Association of Credit Men, forming a na- 
tional credit interchange clearance system. 
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NATIONAL WHOLESALE MEN’S FURNISHINGS ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC. 


200 Firra AvENvuE, New York 


This report is furnished at your request, must be considered confidential and not 
disclosed to anyone not a member of the association. 


JUNE 1, 1923 


HOUSE & APPEL, Inc. Sr. Louis, Mo. 
H:C: OWING: 
x100 A Order 115 . For Shipment at once terms 
7-10, E.0.M. 


304 287 Past Dur. Terms reg. 
sold for years to date. 


Terms reg. and Spec. sold for 
years to date. 


567 Past Dun. Terms 6-10, 
5-30, 30x. Order for Spr. 
not filled. 


227 C Discounts and prompt Goud. from Jan., 1920 to Dec., 
1922 


E Discount, slow and by 
2,500 2,500 Past Dun. Terms reg. 
sold for years to 1923. 


COPY OF STATEMENT RECEIVED BY MAIL AT THIS OFFICE 


Nov. 1, 1922 
HOUSE & APPEL, Inc. Sr. Louis, Mo. 
JOHN HOUSE, Pres. 
ADOLPH APPEL, Treas. and Mgr. 


Started business as Black & Appel in 1914; Capital at start $3,000.00. 


ASSETS 


Cash in bank $ 3,682.27 
Outstanding accounts good 6,620.85 
Merchandise on hand, cost value 16,563.00 
Furniture and fixtures 9,960.53 


LIABILITIES 
For merchandise open account due and past due $12,867.43 


Ever suffer loss through fire? No. 

Is there any suit or judgment against you? No. 

Are you endorser or security for anyone? No. 

Is there any lien of any kind on your stock or assets? No. : 

Have you pledged, transferred or assigned any of your accounts receivable? No. 
Do you keep an itemized record of your daily sales? Yes. 

Do you deposit daily receipts intact? Yes. 

Have you ever failed in business? No. 4 

Are there any claims in attorneys’ hands against you? No. 


The above statement both printed and written has been carefully read by the 
undersigned, and is a full and correct statement of our financial condition, according 


to inventory of Sept. 1, 1922. 
Dated: Nov. 1, 1922 


(Signature) House & Appel, Inc. 
By: Adolph Appe!, Treas. 


Form 12. Report of National Wholesale Men’s Furnishings Assn., Inc. 
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NATIONAL CREDIT OFFICE 


45 Easr 177Tu Street, New York 


The following report is furnished in STRICT CONFIDENCE, at your request, 
by the National Credit Office, as your agents, attorneys, servants and employees, 
for your exclusive use, as an aid in determining the advisability of granting credit. 

It is expressly agreed, in consideration of the receipt of this information, that 
the contents of the report will not be communicated to the person 1eported nor to 
anyone else. 

Please note whether name, business and street address correspond with your 


inquiry. . 
50 ADD.AS -4— C FB. ’ 
UNIQUE DRESS CO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
JOHN DOBB, President New Yor« Crry, 
S. T. MOONEY, Secy.-Treas. 132 W. 29th St. 


THEODORE SANDS, Vice-Pres. 


OcToBER 12, 1922 
GENERAL COMMENT: 


A difference of opinion is expressed regarding the concern and in a number 

of instances the account is not cared for, however, where sold in a few instances 

on regular terms payments are met promptly, at times anticipating by request 

a no one appears to be in possession of later figures than those rendered 
une, 1922. 


ANTECEDENTS: 


New York corporation organized November, 1920, authorized capital of 
$150,000, of which $114,000 is claimed paid in the corporation succeeding to 
the business formerly conducted under the same style as a copartnership by 
Dobb and Mooney. 


Dobb anid Mooney were originally employed as salesman and manager respec 
tively, until March, 1919, when with one Irma Gurlan they commenced 
trading as Dobb, Gurlan & Mooney. In January, 1921, Mrs. Gurlan 
Na ay Dobb and Mooney continued until the present corporation was 
ormed. 

Theodore Sands was at one time connected with the Fashion Textile Company, 
later employed by others. 


STATEMENTS: 


Feb., 1921, claimed a net worth of $70,179 over debts of $67,421. Submitted 
the following balance sheet as of May 31, 1921, by S. T. Johnston, C.P.A. 


ASSETS 
Cashin, banks ine xcoeyan eas: es -dts aan Se dae $ 3,767.84 
Gash on hand. «qa Seater Saket Sera Boas 52.62 
Aocts: Rec: less 26s. tegeeradas cc eee 50,573.46 
TLoans receryables, «an gee aeaeie sistas ccs eee oe 350.00 
Notes ‘ree.. less' rés:ci see ecteee dla tert Cee 9,518.01 
Acctsyrec.—Contractorss eevee eee eae 3,612.84 
Mids Gist ine Nt Ory: Aven, Meee eereeee ei RUE oe eee 48 ,449 61 
Mach. -furn fxs lesstdep. atin. ces cee ns 7,965.85 
Rent dep, tw Ae. ee eee ee eee en 3,000.00 
Salaryund vane. ue ae eI oe re 478.95 
Organizdtionrexpih ene ta uae eee noe 1,550.00 $129,318.58 


Form 13a. Report of National Credit. Office 
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NATIONAL CREDIT OFFICE 
45 East 177TH Street, New York 


The following report is furnished in STRICT CONFIDENCE, at your request, 
by the National Credit Office, as your agents. attorneys, servants and employees, 
for your exclusive use, as an aid in determining the advisability of granting credit. 

It is expressly agreed, in consideration of the receipt of this information, that 
the contents of the report will not be communicated to the person reported nor to 
anyone else. 

_ Please note whether name, business and street address correspond with your 
inquiry. 


UNIQUE DRESS CO., Inc., Crry 
Sheet 2, October 12, 1922, ABD.AS —4— 


LIABILITIES 
$129 , 318.58 
Notes payable—Banks 
Notes payable—Others 
Accts. pay less res 


Trade acceptances pay 


Capital stock issued 
Deficit 


69 , 634.38 


.00 
.80 $ 59,684.20 


ANALYSIS: 
Above figures indicate liquid assets consisting of accounts receivables and 
cash’ amounting to about $54,000 to meet obligations of about $70,000. 
These figures compared with those rendered February, 1921, indicate a 
decrease in net worth of $9,000 while liabilities have increased about $3,000. 


INVESTIGATION: 
Trade consulted at this date finds account checked as follows: 


TERMS _ PAYMENTS 


AMOUNTS 


. Declined lack of confidence. 
$2,000. 

Not care for in future. 
$2,000. 

Do not want. 

Declined. 

Do not want. 

Do not want. 

. Declined lack of confidence. 

. $800. Regular 
. $300-$400. Regular 
. $3,000-$4,000. Regular 
. $4,000-$5,000. Regular 


Regular Prompt. 


Regular Prompt, owe nothing. 


SOCOM S? Cues OKO) 


First in some time, not keen. 
Prompt, owe nothing. 
Prompt, owe $2,000. 

Prompt and _ anticipate, 


’ 


owe 


. Do not want. 

. Do not want. 

. Do not want. 

. Declined. 

. Do not care for. 

. Lack of confidence, do not 
want. 

. Do not care for. 

. Do not care for. 

. Did not care for in the past. 


INQUIRY: ’ f 
Inquiry throughout the year has been constant though not excessive. 


SUMMARY: 
IN VIEW OF THE DIFFERENCE OF OPINION EXPRESSED FOR THE PRESENT TIME, 
THE ACCOUNT IS LOOKED UPON AS ONE WHERE INDIVIDUAL JUDGMENT SHOULD 
BE EXERCISED. 


Form 13b. Report of National Credit Office (Contd.) 
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Many trade and other bureaus operate similarly. 


agencies deal primarily with ledger experiences. 
plan is merely to supply inquiring members with the names of those to 
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to each contributing member a copy of the report giving the combined 
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experiences reported. Some bureaus require each member to file a complete 
list of accounts as well as all new applicants for credit, giving the bureau 
material for effective, clearances. (See Form 14.) 


FOREIGN INTERCHANGE BUREAU—National Association of Credit 
Men.—This_is a mutually co-operative, non-profit-making bureau. Its 
membership represents practically every industry and every section of the 
country. It is conducted to serve American manufacturers, merchants, 
banks, and export commission houses engaged in foreign trade. The bureau 
recently announced that it had credit files on 140,000 firms in foreign coun- 
tries and commission houses in the United States who make purchases in 
the American market for export. The annoucement adds: ‘‘Facts and 
figures given are gathered from over 600 sources of information that have 
known and have been passing on these accounts for months and years, and 
know the character of the debtor, his resources, his requirements, manner 
of meeting drafts; the terms of sale to which he is accustomed, his paying 
habits, and how to rate the account from the standpoint of an American 
shipper or bank. Details of these essentials are features of every report.” 

Original reports giving accurate detailed recent information are issued 
to inquiring members. These reports contain the following items of infor- 
mation: 


1. How long sold. 7. Time past due. 

2. Terms of sale. 8. Manner of payment. 
3. Highest recent credit. 9. Credit limit. 

4. Date of latest dealings. 10. Credit decisions. 

5. Amount now owing. 11. Comments. 

6. Amount past due. 


LEDGER EXPERIENCES.—These supply information of inestimable 
value. Whether obtained through an interchange bureau or other agency, 
the quality and merit of the service depends upon the trustworthiness and 
extent of the clearance. A well-prepared report should cover the following 
important points: 

j 1. First orders. 

. Increased orders. 

. How long sold. 

. Fixed line of credit. 

. Highest credit currently extended. 

. Amount owing. 

Amount past due and how long. 
Manner of meeting previous payments. 
Trade and credit abuses. 

10. Comments and opinions. 


When several of its members are interested in a foreign account which 
has become financially involved, the bureau holds meetings for the purpose 
of organizing the creditors for concerted action. 

Reciprocal reports are sent free of charge to all who contribute informa- 
tion. In addition to the experience interchange report (Form 15), a sup- 
plementary report (Form 16) is issued. The supplementary report contains 
the name of the customer, age, nationality, location, language used in cor- 
respondence, branches if any, kind of business, number of employees, when 
established, whether corporation, partnership or individual owner, where 
purchases are made, financial references, capital, general reputation, etc. 

The bureau obtains information not only from its members but from every 
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available reliable source and is doing considerable work in educating the 
foreign buyer to the importance and advantages of giving credit information, 
including financial statements. It keeps its members informed of unusual 


FOREIGN CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAU 


National Association of Credit Men 
41 Park Row New York, N.Y. — 


Although obtained from an suthoratative source, the accuracy of this report ls set gearasteed. 


: Reroron _Estaban Escalda y Cia 


. Address... AVE». peroraca 47 Moxtog gity 
ey 


(Street) 


Dry Goods 


. Classes of goods... 


. Languages of correspondence. English, secon French 


. Character of business: Wholesaler__ x Retailer x Commission Merchant 


Manufacturer _____.__ Importer__ x Exporter. Agent x Forwarder. 


. Buys chiefly: Domestic Foreign UsSs 15% Sy ee 


Organization. Partnership 1900_ Mexico 
(Corporation, partoersbip, oe 7 (Year established) (Country where organized) 


. Branch houses. : a A ae a iereret 
(Nuwibery_ ‘(Lecatioay 


. Financial referenceROyal Bank of Canada, Nat'l City Bank, N.Y¥., Ist Nat'l 


___.________ Bank, El Paso, Texas. 


. Capital $150,000 __ Volume of business___ = ee No. of employees__20 


oval sales) 


. Date of report......_June 15, 1923, 


. Managers or partners (name, title, age, nationality) Estaban Escalda, Sr. partner age 60. 


.{Spanish),..Francisco Alvaro Jr, partner age 45. (Spanish). 


. Capital stock controlled by (name, address, nationality) 


. Relative size of concern: Very large < i Small. 


. General reputation of concerns... ..u..V°PY, Good. 
Insurance $100, 00% 000. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT 


Forw 16. Supplementary Report—Foreign Interchange Bureau, National 
Association of Credit Men~ ~ ~~~ 


requests and any unethical practices of foreign merchants, and it writes 
fcr members moral suasion letters to delinquent debtors. 
The Weekly Confidential Bulletin is sent to members containing infor- 


. 
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mation as to credit and economic conditions in foreign countries. This 
bulletin also offers the members a facility for exchanging general information 
and views relative to principal points in foreign trade technique and foreign 
credit practice. 


11-19 West 19th Street, New York, N. Y.,.......... 192. 
Kindly give us below YOUR EXPERIENCE with 


(Indicate whether first order) 
ALL INFORMATION WILL BE CONSIDERED STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 


Yours truly, 


APPROVED AND ADOPTED BY 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


MANNER OF PAYMENT 
ANSWER—YES OR NO 


.|Discounts 

Largest amount owing 
recently ...|Prompt and satisfactory 

Total amount now owing... .$ ....|Slow but collectible 

Amount past due ..,.|Slow and unsatisfactory 

Other information ....|Days slow 

.|Accepts C. O. D.’s promptly 

.|Settles by Trade Acceptances 

.|Account secured 

.|Notes paid at maturity 


.|Makes unjust claims 


Collected by attorney 


RETURN THIS TO US 


Form 17. Reciprocal Credit Service Blank—National Assn. of Credit Men 


The reporting of. an unusual number of first and increased orders chal- 
lenges the interest of the analyst; it may be thoroughly warranted or may 
disclose an unwholesome activity or the attempt to open new accounts 
owing to the loss of standing with the old creditors. The balance of the 
detailed information relates to the debtor’s ability to pay and the degree of 
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confidence enjoyed by him among creditors, tending to measure his credit 
power; where confidence is lacking it may appear that the debtor will be 
severely pressed for payments, his credit closely limited and his buying 
market narrowed, these factors adversely affecting his business pros- 
pects and at times proving disastrous. 

ORAL INVESTIGATIONS.—Ledger experiences and opinions of others 
are sought by some credit departments through investigations made by 


THE MARTINDALE MERCANTILE AGENCY 
New York City 


CONFIDENTIAL “FORM A” 


PLO. c ee: Jonathan & Morris.......... Att’y..New York... .4-22-21.......19.. 
Expires Dec. 31, 1923 


to us in enclosed stamped envelope. We will gladly reciprocate your kindness 
whenever opportunity occurs. A prompt reply will be duly appreciated. 


Subscriber’s No. 76824 N 

Wame sy hs tredentche MEN CLS Od CO orn. vccvaihieisct grate my ove: Sreteh ste hte eee Pen a ST 
Address...... Pasadena, Cality «seta: neyo. a7s sys oo + Sere ea ai ee ee 

1. Business...... RGB yah On W CBR a oo cus cen ley Sec cpers aken oer gas hen AP ieee eae 
. Full individual names...... Frederick Emsion Nelson:<: 5. os 4<<<<+csvereues 
3. How long in business..... ./ About five-mosiths. 2-122. 0 2... ss oe eee 
4. Habits and business ability...... F'sinass 22% Inciined to speculate....No.... 
5. Estimated value of stock....../ About $50,000.00 
6. Repute as to promptness...... See: other side: ewes 222 ba an a eee 
% 
8 


nN 


. Any home debts owing. . Yes... Any claim in attorney’s hands. . Yes 
SORVer SUC... XCSin.c se aso If so, give particulars. .Collections and law suits... . 
9: Ever fatled' Nov... -HS0) give particularss2. .c.2..0.loee eee eee 
10. Net unencumbered value of real estate...... None 
11. Any resources outside of business..... SINONG widicncteichitarsioarererateten See eee 
12. What is your idea of net worth...... See other side). ose. ets ee aoe 
13. Getting ahead...... INO eR lohirset.x Holding own. .Hardly...... Going behind 
OTHER PTOrmMAtiON scene cen psi sb cols aie tan eke PS ATS ENGI eRe ek ears aaa 


Continue report on other side or make report on your own stationery, typewritten 
if possible, but cover all points in your answer 


PLEASE RETURN THIS 
BLANK WITH YOUR REPLY 


Form 18a. Report from Agency to Client, based on Attorney’s Report 
to Agency—Martindale Mercantile Agency (face) 


personal representatives. This method may often be conducive to speed 
and better quality. The quality of the report will depend largely upon the 
investigator himself.. If he is alert, tactful, and properly trained, he will 
frequently obtain information of a confidential and delicate nature which 
the informant might be reluctant to give to agencies for general distribution. 
To proceed intelligently the investigator should be as fully informed as 
possible about the account and the reasons for the investigation. 
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Recognizing the valuable character of the information, houses who seek 
it are careful to cultivate reciprocal relations with other credit departments, 
giving freely and fully all information which may throw light upon the case 
to inquiring creditors. 


RECIPROCAL CREDIT SERVICE.—The National Association of Credit 
Men, in its constant and persistent efforts to promote co-operation, has 
adopted the form shown on page 931. Attached to the form is a duplicate 
sheet differing only in that instead of the words ‘‘ Return this to us,’’ appear 
these: ‘‘ Keep this on your files. We give you below our experience.” 


ATTORNEY REPORTERS.—Companies such as the U. 8. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co. and the Martindale Co. publish books containing names of 
attorneys throughout the United States from whom subscribers may draw 


Frederick E. Nelson Company was incorporated a few months ago. In May, 1920° 
they claimed to have net assets of $120,000.00 according to the following statement: 


$49,000.00 in merchandise 
53,000.00 in fixtures 
10,000.09 in accounts receivable 
35,000.00 advance payment on rent 
39,000.00 balance due from stockholders and other assets 


They claimed at that time to owe $60,000.00, $15,000.00 of which was owing to 
the National Bank of this city. Since that time we have represented three claims 
of the aggregate sum of $4,000.00 against this company, and have been compelled 
to file suit on one of them. We understand that they are now in New York trying 
to make some sort of an adjustment with their creditors. 


They have a very fine store but have not met with the success anticipated. 
Nelson was formerly in the Millinery business. 
He claims that additional capital has been invested in the business and that he 
is now on a sound financial basis, but we are of the opinion that the situation is 
- dangerous for creditors. E 


The information given on this sheet is communicated in strict confidence 
as between Company and Client, and it is expressly stipulated that this 
information is obtained by the officers, clerks, attorneys and employees of 
the person to whom it is given, and it is expressly understood that the 
reliability of this information is not guaranteed, nor does the party receiving 
it hold this Agency liable for mistakes of its agents, attorneys or servants. 
The receiver of this agrees not to disclose it to anyone, and to use it only in 
the legitimate course of business. 


Form 18b. Reverse side of Form 18a. 

credit reports. The reports may give information pertaining to the business 
ability, habits, capital, local reputation among merchants, banks and others, 
location, and manner of payments. The attorney may also give information 
as to lawsuits, court and public records, and is frequently able to report 
whether claims are in the hands of local attorneys—most significant informa- 
tion. To use the service advantageously inquiries should contain specific 
questions and give the attorney guiding information, whenever possible. 
In urgent cases the desired information may sometimes be obtained by wire. 
(See Forms 18, 19, 20.) 

BANK INFORMATION.—Unlike mercantile credit departments, banks 
do not as a rule freely give credit information. Dealing in larger units, 
lending depositors’ funds, and operating on a narrower margin of profit, 
banks are constrained to be conservative, and borrowers, recognizing this, 
are induced to give information which the banks cannot disclose to others 
without violating confidences. 
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UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
New York City ‘ 


TO BE SENT TO SUBSCRIBER ke . 
CONFIDENTIAL (11) Privilege expires 
New York, Sept. 11, 
4 eee Jos. E. Weber, Atty.,........ at Bayview, N. J : . 
eke Sir:—Kindly mail to us in enclosed stamped envelope full information, 
based on your knowledge and investigation, as to the age, character, habits, 
capital, responsibility and promptness in meeting obligations of 
Full name Thos. Bergman & Aaron Ganz City....Bayview, N. J.... 


Subscriber No. 133025 
ANSWER HERE: 
Thos. Bergman & Aaron Ganz. é ‘ 

They claim stock worth $1,000.00. My opinion not worth $200.00. Claim busi- 
ness is poor. One (Ganz) claims $750.00 to $800.00 in bank in own name. In 
business 6 years. Place poorly located. When I called there, there was a card game 
going on. Do not think they are a good credit risk. Advise C.O.D., altho they seem 
to be honest. 


° 


desiring this report. 


Form 19. Report from Agency to Client, based on Attorney’s Report to 
Agency—U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


REED & DIXON 
Attorneys at Law 
Grimesland, N. C, 


Feb. 18th, 1922. 
U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
75 William Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Re: I. H. Foote 

On the 21st ulto. we find that we made a report for your subscriber No. 164149. 
Claims are beginning to come in, but he is taking care of them. On account of the 
number of reports, we have checked him up carefully. 

He owes the bank over $10,000.00 and owes other creditors, running his indebted- 
ness to $50,000.00 or $60,000.00. He has his home in his own name, valued on the 
tax books at $10,000.00. He lists his stock of goods and all personal property for 
taxes at $30,000.00—last May. He is regarded around town as being overbought. 
His banker advised us that he does not think he should be extended further credit 
unless he takes care of his account so as to leave the debt about where it was. 

He has another store at Hayesville, N. C., which goes under the name of some 
bargain house. That section has been heavily hit with boll weevil and low prices 
on farm products. He has a warehouse, in which he stores goods for his retail 
store. Opinion here seems to be that he could easily reduce his inventory and 
buy oftener and keep his stock in as good condition. About three or four years 
ago he had a fire. He is regarded as honest, but prone to buy too heavily. 

We are enclosing copy of this report, so that you can send it to your subscriber. 

Yours truly, 
Reep & Drxon, 
R-L (Signed) 


Form 20. Report from Attorney to Agency 
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However, a good many banks seek information from mercantile credit 
departments and gladly give information to those whom they can rely upon 
to understand and discreetly use it. They may not go into detail but will 
certainly not say anything to mislead and will convey a very fair impression 
of their experience and opinion. 

Customers sometimes refer to banks which, in reply to inquiries, write 
vague, indefinite, and superficial letters which may only cause the analyst to 
suspect that the case requires thorough investigation. When bank informa- 
tion seems essential it may be obtained through one’s own bank, but such 
favors should, of course, not be abused. 


TRAVELING CREDIT REPRESENTATIVES.—The credit department 
may have representatives who visit credit applicants in and out of town for 
the purpose of determining credit treatment. This obtains particularly in 
houses taking large advance orders for goods to be manufactured. Such 
representatives may make exhaustive investigations, including the examina- 
tion of financial books and records, contractual commitments, orders on hand, 
cost calculation, and all other features which may affect the risk in a given 
case. The banks and other creditors may also be visited. 


SALESMEN.—Some concerns ask salesmen to fill out long credit informa- 
tion blanks. This policy is pursued particularly when small dealers are 
being solicited, upon whom it would be difficult to obtain adequate credit 
information through the usual sources. Other houses prefer to limit the 
scope of the salesman’s report to matters which come within his own obseryva- 
tion, such items being, the location, condition of stock—does the stock appear 
to be clean, active, well kept, and well balanced—competency of management, 
local reputation, local conditions, and names of creditors. 

Points included in the long form of report are as follows: 


1. How long present business is established—date established if new 
business? 
2. Past experience. 
3. Is the location well adapted to the line of business. 
4. Estimate of present value of stock. 
5. The condition of the stock. 
6. Buying and managerial ability. 
7. What kinds of insurance does he carry and how much of each? 
8. To what kind of trade does he sell? 
9. Local information as to his ability. 
10. Local information as to his habits. 
11. What rent does he pay? 
12. What is the total monthly cost of business? 
13. How many clerks are employed? 
14. Is he doing a profitable business? 
15. What are the average monthly sales? 
16; What proportion of the business is done on a credit basis? 
17. Is the owner or any of the owners engaged or interested in other 
ventures? 
18. Is any real estate owned—kind, valued at, mortgaged? 
19. If a new enterprise, what is the amount of capital and in what form— 
cash, other assets (describe and give amount)? 
20. Buy principally for the following houses—give names and addresses. 


Most of the above points are covered by the information given in the 
mercantile agency reports. While some salesmen, in a tactful way, secure 
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valuable credit information without any prejudice to their position as sales- 
man, others unduly antagonize the buyer, defeating the purpose of the 
visit. The salesman’s time, expenses, and efforts should be devoted essen- 
tially to soliciting business. His assistance in credit reporting is sought 
only to the extent that the information cannot advantageously be otherwise 
obtained and his contact with the customer should be distinctly a co-opera- 
tive one. 


CORPORATION MANUALS—Poor’s and Moody’s.—Each of these 
manuals is published annually and covers railroads, large industrials, and 
public utility concerns. In each is found the most recently available income 
statements and balance sheets, a summary of past financial statements for 
several years, and a description of the important assets. They contain also 
a brief history of the formation and development of the corporation. 


TRADE AND BUSINESS NEWSPAPERS, FINANCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC MAGAZINES, AND CREDIT PUBLICATIONS.—In these are 
to be found information of considerable value respecting conditions in par- 
ticular lines of business, the trend of general financial and economic forces, 
as well as articles of an educational nature. The Credit Monthly, organ of 
the National Association of Credit Men, the most widely read credit peri- 
odical, publishes items of personal and general interest to credit men, and 
also instructive articles on credit methods, legislation, and problems affect- 
ing the work of the credit man. 

The trade and business papers print, besides news of a general character, 
items of specific interest; such as incorporations, changes in business names, 
changes in personnel and organization, changes in capital, litigation, receiver- 
ships and bankruptcies, court decisions; and news items pertaining to par- 
ticular lines of trade, business and finance. ~ 


BUSINESS REVIEWS AND BAROMETRICS.—The mercantile agencies, 
monthly letters issued by a number of the commercial banks, and reports 
compiled and issued by the United States government, and also private 
institutions and companies, give reviews of basic business and financial 
conditions and statistics indicating business and financial tendencies. 


Mercantile Collections 


IMPORTANCE.—Granting credit enables a merchant greatly to increase 
his sales, but to conserve its benefits he must be a good collector, quickening 
the turnover of his capital and minimizing the risks. A capable collector 
is an invaluable ally of the credit department. Careful and sound as the 
credit man may be, misconceptions are bound to creep in, and accounts 
good at the time the credit was passed upon may retrograde. The weak- 
ened conditton may be reflected in tardy payments and it behooves the 
collector to effect the payment before it is too late. Furthermore, the col- 
lector is concerned with more than the duty of inducing delinquent customers 
to pay. He must be broad-gauged enough to realize that not infrequently 
desirable accounts find themselves unable to meet their obligations promptly 
and that while no proper efforts must be spared to make the collection as 
early as possible, he must avoid doing anything to offend and lose the account. 
In other words, the aim of the qualified collector is not only to collect but 
also to retain for his house the good-will of a good account. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE COLLECTOR.—To accomplish this dual 


purpose, the collector must be well trained and thoroughly efficient. He 
should be tactful, resourceful, analytical, perservering, and experienced. 
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PREAPPROACH.—The competent collector will have as a background a 
knowledge of all the available credit information as well as of the ledger 
history of the account, before he decides upon the mode of handling it. The 
debtor may at times be slow pay because of negligence, carelessness, or the 
disinclination. to part with funds; usually he is delinquent only because he 
cannot avoid it. Most business men understand that their payment record 
affects their credit standing and also may influence the treatment they re- 
ceive when buying. The collector realizes that his efforts must be directed 
generally toward collecting from a fund insufficient to meet all due liabili- 
ties. The debtor in such condition is naturally less influenced by spasmodic 
routine appeals than by persuasive systematic methods. The inclination 
of the delinquent may be to pay preferably those who enjoy a particularly 
advantageous selling position and are strict in enforing credit terms, but 
the vigilant persistent collector gets the desired results by pursuing correct 
methods. 


COLLECTION METHODS.—In trying to collect from the account 
whose good-will it is important to retain, as well as from the one requiring 
more drastic action, several steps are open to the collector. 


STATEMENTS.— Usually the collection process is started by mailing a 
statement. The first statement is merely a reminder, drawing attention to 
an oversight or to negligence. This may be followed with more statements, 
sometimes bearing comments such as: ‘‘Please remit,’ ‘‘Evidently over- 
looked,”’ ** Kindly advise if you do not find above account correct.” 


LETTERS.—The first letter may be extremely mild and he followed by 
letters of varying degrees of forcefulness but increasing progressively in insis- 
tence. Distinctiveness is essential in a letter intended to be attention- 
compelling. The backward debtor is usually receiving collection communica- 
tions all the time and becomes calloused to the routine, mechanical letter. 
Distinctiveness may be realized by injecting personality into the letter, 
referring to items in connection with the specific transactions or particular 
matters of interest to the debtor, and by a proper follow-up course. Letters 
sent at intervals—allowing time for return mail plus such further grace 
as the conditions may warrant, indicating that a response had really been 
expected to the previous communication—are much stronger than those 
sent on the first of month or other fixed dates suggesting that they are merely 
incidents of collection day. Letters should be clear, sincere, and in keeping 
with the tone of the collector’s house; the attitude should be one of reason- 
able considerateness. While the collector should be as forceful and firm as 
the occasion demands, he should never be acrimonious. Definiteness is an 
important element. All promises accepted should be acknowledged and a 
definite date specified. In allowing extra time the collector will always fix 
a definite date when payment is to be made. It is also important that all 
correspondence from debtors be promptly answered. Delays and laxness 
on the part of the collector beget like treatment from the sluggish payer. 
No promise or threat should be made unless the collector is ready to perform; 
the failure to do so would tend to undermine his position. It is sometimes 
effective to address the letter to a particular officer, usually the president or 
the treasurer of the debtor company, and to have such letter signed by an 
officer of the creditor company. 


DRAFTS.— When no satisfactory response is received to collection letters, 
the collector may try to force the issue by drawing on the debtor. Such 
draft may be deposited by the collector at his bank which forwards it to a 
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correspondent bank in the debtor’s locality, or it may be sent by the creditor 
direct to the debtor’s bank, or to a bank in the debtor’s vicinity. In the 
latter instance a letter should be written to the bank and a small fee enclosed. 
Many credit men follow the practice of writing the names of customer’s 
banks on the respective ledger accounts. These are taken from checks, 
financial statement forms, and reports. The names of local banks may be 
found in the mercantile agency rating books or in books published by bonding 
companies and collection agencies. 

Usefulness of the draft as a collection instrument is limited. It usually 
finds the debtor resentful, or he is sensitive of the bank’s opinion and apt to 
give some excuse, refusing to pay. The reason given is marked on the 
draft which is returned to the collector. Collectors frequently write the 
debtor that if payment is not received by a certain specified date a draft will 
be forwarded. If no response is receiyed, collector may sometimes assume 
that to send the draft would only mean loss of time, and, instead of sending 
draft, resort to more drastic measures, notifying debtor of the decision. 
The debtor also may desire to avoid possibly aggravating the case by giving 
unsolicited knowledge of the situation to the local bank and prefer to proceed 
by direct methods. 


BONDING COMPANIES AND COLLECTION AGENCIES.—These 
sell services consisting of collection letters, drafts, and a law directory. 
The U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. and The Martindale Mercantile Agency 
offer, among others, such services to subscribers. Some of these agencies 
cover by bond, or otherwise guarantee the integrity of the attorneys listed. 
These collection services usually supply their subscribers with blank forms to 
be used for dunning letters, advanced draft notices, and drafts. (See Forms 
21, 22, 23.) Drafts bearing the notice that ‘‘if not paid upon presentation 
the claim is to be turned over to an attorney’’ should not be sent until the 
creditor is ready to resort to the threatened action. The advance notice, 
or creditor’s letter, informing the debtor that the forwarding of the draft 
means notice to the bank as well as placing of the claim, if draft is not honored, 
in the hands of an attorney, is frequently effective. 


TELEGRAMS.—The collection telegram suggesting urgency has consider- | 
able psychological value. In using it, however, one must avoid liability 
under the laws against libel and extortion. The telegram should not contain 
a threat of bankruptcy or criminal prosecution. Following up a strong 
collection letter, the telegram, however general or cryptic its wording, very 
often does get the desired result. 

Included on a list of telegrams recommended by the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. are the following: 


1. Please settle your outstanding account. Unwilling to wait longer. 
2. Account overdue. Unless receive prompt remittance collection 
proceedings will be instituted. 
3. Regret cannot extend further credit until account is paid. 
F f No reply to our letters. Expect to hear from you without further 
elay. 


5. Will appreciate at least partial payment our account. Urgently 
need funds. 

6. Must take sharp action if remittance not received at once. 

7. Have you overlooked invoice of December tenth? Attention 
greatly appreciated. Reply our expense. 
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8. Cannot understand failure receive remittance. Account long 
overdue. Please advise. 
9. In need of immediate funds. Can you assist with remittance? 


ATTORNEYS.—The decision as to placing a claim with an attorney for 
collection should be well considered. On the one hand, to do so involves 


COLLECTION LETTER. 


UT OW nee ee 288 es hie te State, ea 20h ee 


Re Se ee ee Ae —including Interest, 
Note or Account. REIS DE EMERG a a 


DOGO 5p Fes Se ID Dieihe Pel ne es Sees chronins 


serene eer 


Collection Letter of a holder of the bond of the 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
ISSUED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF GUARANTEED ATTORNEYS, 
Home Office, Baltimore, Md. 


ABS Capital paid in cash, 5,000,000. Total Reasources over 36,000,000 
R. HOWARD BLAND, Pres. 


Dear Sir: 


The amount of your overdue { 


note } | wi 


th 
thout } Jaterest 


account wi 


a is $... 
The undersighéd begs to advise that immediate settlement will obviate the necessity of placing this 
claim for prompt action in the hands of an Attorney who will, on our notice, be covered by the bond ot the 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, which we hold. 


Holding bond of United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co. 


Remittances and communications 
should be made to creditor direct end TNO al esc tp EOL 
not to the U. S. P. & 6. Co. 


‘Sinaia 


Form 21. Collection Letter, First Step—U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


expense, and the probability of itretrievably losing the account; on the other 
hand, procrastination may seriously handicap the attorney’s efforts. Attor- 
neys who specialize in the collection of accounts, and who are organized for 
this service, usually can serve to best advantage. Care must be exercised in 
selection of such attorneys. A scheming attorney may delay in forwarding 
funds collected to his client or may resort to unscrupulous manipulations; 
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an incompetent attorney may be unsuccessful and make necessary avoidable 
lawsuits. 

When a claim is placed with an attorney, the collector should get an ac- 
knowledgment and at reasonable intervals keep in touch with the attorney 
until case is closed. 


COLLECTION AGENCIES.—The points to be considered in connection 
with the attorney apply to collection agencies. The collector must be care- 
ful in their selection. Many agencies are short-lived. Many others have 
excellent records and are qualified to render reliable, efficient service. The 
good collection agency promptly tries to collect amicably, and advises suit 
only if considered necessary after the case has been, without undue delay, 
well considered. The collector should keep himself fully informed respect- 
ing cases in agency’s hands. 


NOTES.—Sometimes debtors whose open accounts are about to become 
due or are past due, offer notes in settlement. Such notes give good evi- 
dence of the debt and fix definite payment dates. Debtors may have more 
concern about the maturity dates of notes, which are their signed written 
promises and may be discounted or presented through their own banks for 
payment. Yet some debtors give notes so commonly that failure to honor 
them when presented rests lightly on them. In such instances acceptance 
of a note means that the creditor has given more time, waiving his right of 
action in respect to past-due accounts until maturity of the note. For this 
reason, and also in some cases to compliment customers, creditors prefer to 
keep accounts open and to make other definite arrangements for payments. 


DEFECTIVE REMITTANCES.—Scheming debtors seek unscrupulously to 
gain time. To achieve this object checks may be incorrectly written out, or 
mailed unsigned. In the former case, creditor may make necessary correc- 
tions and write ‘“‘amount guaranteed’”’ over his indorsement. Likewise, if 
signature is omitted, creditor may write ‘‘signature guaranteed”’ or ‘‘amount 
guaranteed” over his indorsement and deposit the check. Should remit- 
tance slip or letter be received unaccompanied by check, creditor may avoid 
delay by depositing a draft for collection, notifying the debtor. Under 
any circumstances debtor should be given notice promptly so that if check is 
lost payment by the bank may be stopped. Naturally, these items must be 
handled with tact and good judgment. 


EXTENSIONS.—It is not only a humanitarian act but good business 
judgment to allow extra time required by the worthy debtor who is in sound 
but temporarily illiquid condition. Should the creditor be uncertain as 
to the circumstances he should not hesitate to ask for information. Some- 
times it is desirable to ask for part payment and give extra time on balance. 
Such arrangements should be made very definite. 

Affairs of debtors may become so involved that they cannot meet obliga- 
tions ‘satisfactorily. They may ask creditors generally for extension of time. 
Creditors know that ordinarily such extension agreements tend to impair 
debtors’ ability to obtain additional merchandise on credit and thus to 
further handicap them. However, should a debtor’s reputation for trust- 
worthiness, and the shape of his affairs be such as to inspire confidence, the 
extension should be granted and the debtor be given encouragement and 
assistance. 

If it appears that debtors cannot extricate themselves from their dif- 
ficulties, no time should be lost in arranging for friendly adjustments, or 
liquidation of the business. Creditors should avoid, if possible, expensive 


| 


<% 
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bankruptey proceedings. In dealing with honest insolvent debtors a fair 
offer of settlement should be speedily accepted, or the business be wound 
up outside of bankruptcy, if under the circumstances it is practical. Some- 
times this is accomplished by trust agreements. No compromise should be 
made with one practicing fraud. He should be petitioned into bankruptey 
and prosecuted if sufficient legal evidence is available. 


ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS.—A number of such bureaus are conducted 
by, or in co-operation with, local associations of credit men. While some 
of these offer reporting and collection services, they are maintained essen- 
tially to handle involved and insolvent cases, either by way of friendly 
adjustment, or in bankruptcy. These bureaus encourage and promote 
creditors’ co-operation, and may render available to creditors trained and 
competent administrators and organized facilities for economical, faithful 
handling of such cases. These bureaus handle claims of non-members as well 
as members. They are expected to conform to the high standards of the 
National Association of Credit Men, which thoroughly considers and actively 
interests itself in criticisms made to it by creditors or debtors. Some trade 
associations also operate efficient adjustment bureaus. Those bureaus 
which command the confidence of creditors and the respect of court officials 
may exert a powerful influence for good. By reason of their integrity, 
experience, and organization, they are qualified to render a businesslike, 
equitable, and effective service. 


CLAIMS.—Credit and collection departments should keep themselves 
informed regarding all claims received. Delays in adjusting claims or con- 
troversies over disputed items may retard the efforts of collectors. Particu- 
larly in cases where there is the slightest doubt about the risk, there should 
be no avoidable delay in effectively disposing of claims. 


FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS.—To carry out effectively the distinctive and 
individualistic idea in collection systems it is essential that a logical sequence 
be followed. The time element is of utmost importance. The communica- 
tion must not appear to be an incident of collection day but rather one sent 
because the expected reply to the previous communication had not, after 
a reasonable time, been received. That such follow-up plan may be operated 
without necessitating running through all of the accounts on the ledgers 
each day, mechanical systems have been devised. Such systems vary, of 
course, with requirements of the business; principal considerations being the 
number of accounts, Variance and periods of terms of sale, ard provision 
for expansion. The system should be as simple and economical as conditions 
permit, and one which provides for the automatic coming up of accounts, 
on the day previously designated, for attention. Some houses use cards. 
Name and address of debtor, amounts, and maturity dates, are marked on 
separate cards, each of which is filed in a cabinet under date when it is 
planned to give it attention, usually immediately after the due date. Cards 
thus coming up each day are compared with the ledger account and those 
having unpaid due items are given attention; action taken is noted on the 
card, which is then advanced to a later date, determined by the time nec- 


essary for return mail and quality of the account. On the later date the 


ecard comes up automatically for attention and this process continues until 
the matter is settled. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS.—It has been found useful to classify 
accounts according to industry and also location so that seasonal, local, and 
special trade conditions may be taken into consideration. 
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Legal Remedies 


UNPAID SELLER’S LIEN.—When one sells merchandise without agreeing 
to extend credit to the buyer, such seller has a lien for the purchase price 
and need not part with the goods until he is paid. Likewise, even if the 
sale was made on credit terms, the seller would have a lien provided buyer 
became insolvent and the goods sold or part of them are in possession of 
seller. 

The Uniform Sales Act, which has been enacted in a number of states, 
declares the following principles governing the unpaid seller’s lien: 


1. Even though the title or property to the goods has passed to the 
buyer, an unpaid seller has a lien on the goods, or right to retain them 
for the price while he is in possession of them. This right of lien may 
be exercised by seller, even though he is in possession of the goods as 
agent or bailee for the buyer, until the payment or tender of purchase 
price, when: 


(a) Goods have been sold without any stipulation as to credit. 
(b) The term of credit on which the goods were sold has expired. 
(c) The buyer becomes insolvent. 


2. Where part delivery of goods has been made, an unpaid seller 
may exercise his right of lien as to the goods still in his possession, 
unless such part delivery has been made under circumstances showing 
an intention to waive the lien or right of retention. 

3. An unpaid seller loses his lien on the goods when: 


(a) He delivers the goods to a carrier or other bailee for trans- 
mission to buyer, without reserving to himself the title or 
property in the goods or right to the possession thereof. 

(b) The buyer or his agent lawfully obtains possession of the 
goods. 

(c) He waives the lien (obtaining a judgment or decree for the 
purchase price of goods by the seller is not deemed a waiver 
of the lien). 


ATTACHMENT.—Statutes of the different states vary widely with respect 


to the grounds on which ereditors may ‘‘attach’’ the property of debtors. 
In general such grounds are: 


1. Non-residence of debtor. 

2. That debtor has absconded from the state or concealed himself 
within the state, intending to defraud creditors, or to avoid service of 
legal process. 

3. That debtor has removed, or is about to remove, property, or to 
conceal, assign, or dispose of it in order to defraud creditors. 

4. That debtor has obtained property from creditor by fraudulent 
representation, such as making of a false statement in writing. 


BULK SALES ACT.—Dishonest debtors resort to the practice of conspiring 
with confederates to effect the sale of their property in bulk ostensibly for 
a price considerably below its value, or to make such sales and disappear to 
whereabouts unknown, in either instance the object being to defraud creditors. 
To afford protection to creditors, Bulk Sales Statutes have been enacted by 
the states which provide quite uniformly that unless the buyer notifies all 
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creditors of the seller that the sale is to be made, such sales are either void or 
voidable. 


GARNISHMENT.—This is a statutory right given to creditors by the 
laws of some states to reach debts due debtors or their property in possession 
of third persons. 


“STOPPAGE IN TRANSITU.”—The Uniform Sales Act provides that the 
unpaid seller may stop goods in transit when buyer is insolvent, providing 
the goods were not shipped under a negotiable bill of lading which has been 
transferred to an innocent purchaser for value either prior or subsequent 
to the insolvency. Accordingly, seller may assume possession of goods sub- 
ject to same rights as he had before parting with them. If debtor’s insol- 
vency becomes known to seller while goods are in transit, he should imme- 
diately ask the carrier to stop delivery of goods to debtor. The carrier may 
require that seller file a bond. 


RESCISSION BY SELLER.—An unpaid seller who has stopped goods in 
transit or who has a right of lien, may exercise the right of rescission if such 
right has been reserved to him, in case buyer should default in payment for 
an unreasonable time. Upon such rescission, seller resumes title in goods and 
is thereafter not liable to the buyer upon contract to sell or sale; he may 
recover from buyer such damages as he has sustained by buyer’s breach. 


BAD CHECK LAW.—In general, the Bad Check Law is designed to combat 
those who issue or negotiate, with intent to defraud, worthless checks. 
The New York law had in it a requirement that one who issued or negotiated 
such check must be given 10 days’ notice before prosecution, but the law was 
amended in May, 1923, eliminating the requirement of this notice. The 
amended law omits the following language of the old law, ‘‘ unless such maker 
or drawer shall have paid the drawee thereof the amount due thereon, together 
with interest and protest fees, within ten days after receiving notice that such 
eheck, draft or order has not been paid by the drawee,”’ and the following 
wording has been adopted in the ‘new law, ‘‘ where such check, draft or order 
has been protested, the notice of protest thereof shall be admissible as proof 
of such presentation, non-payment and protest, and shall be presumptive 
evidence that there was a lack of funds in or with such bank or other deposi- 
tory.’’ 

This amendment means that bad check passers will not be given the 
additional 10 days in which to make good their escape; moreover, many bad 
checks were drawn on out-of-town banks, and it was difficult to induce 
witnesses from such banks to appear and give testimony in a prosecution. 
The admissibility of the notice of protest in the new law dispenses with the 
necessity of producing officials from out-of-town banks as witnesses. The 
notice of protest bears testimony to the actual facts as to the bank account 
of the bad check passer. 


Bankruptcy 


WHO MAY BECOME BANKRUPTS.—See section on ‘“ Bankruptcy, In- 
solvency, and Receivership.”’ 

VOLUNTARY BANKRUPTCY.—Any qualified person may file a petition 
to be adjudged voluntary bankrupt. To such petition is annexed a full 
and true statement of all his debts and (so far as it is possible to obtain) the 
names and places of residence of his creditors; also a second schedule con- 
taining an accurate inventory of all his property. In the petition, which is 
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filed on a prescribed form, the petitioner acknowledges that he owes debts 
which he is unable to pay in full, that he is willing to surrender all his prop- 
erty, except such as is exempt by law, for the benefit of his creditors and that 
he desires ‘‘to obtain the benefits of the Acts of Congress relating to bank- 
ruptey.” ; 

The insolvent debtor pursues this course to conserve his assets and to 
avoid their further shrinkage by reason of new losses and payment of in- 
sistent creditors to the prejudice of the interests of remaining creditors; 
and, at the same time, he seeks relief from his burden of provable debts. 


INVOLUNTARY BANKRUPTCY.—A petition in involuntary bankruptcy 
may be filed by creditors against a debtor who has committed one or more 
of the so-called acts of bankruptcy, within 4 months of the commission of 
such act. This petition may be filed by three or more creditors who have 
provable claims which amount, in the aggregate, to $500 or over; or if all 


of the creditors of such person are less than 12 in number, then one of such | 


creditors whose claim equals such amount may file a petition to have him 
adjudged bankrupt. f 


ACTS OF BANKRUPTCY.—See section on *‘ Bankruptcy, Insolvency, and 
Receivership.” 


FILING OF PROOF OF CLAIM.—Claims against a bankrupt estate must 
be filed within one year from adjudication. If they are determined by judg- 
ment rendered within 30 days before or after one year from the adjudication, 
such claims must be filed within 60 days after the judgment has been ren- 
dered. The creditor should file his claim with the referee and get an ac- 
knowledgment that it has been approved. When the referee has allowed the 
claim, the creditor has established his right to a pro rata share of the dis- 
tribution of the bankrupt’s estate and to participation in the administration 
of the estate, including a vote at the election of the trustee as well as on all 
other questions submitted to creditors. The proper protection of a creditor’s 
interests requires much more than the mere holding of an acknowledgment 
that his claim has been allowed. The results to be obtained depend upon the 
honesty and efficiency of the administration and this demands ereditors’ 
co-operation. The creditor should either himself take an active interest or 
wholeheartedly support trustworthy and competent creditors’ representa- 
tives. To further effective co-operation among creditors, business men join 
associations of high standing who handle involved and bankruptcy matters. 
Instead of saving the charge by filing the claim direct with the referee, these 
creditors deem it good economy to file all claims with their associations, 


paying the fees and strengthening the service. Indifference on the part of | 


creditors frequently makes it possible for scheming and unscrupulous per- 
sons to control and manipulate estates at the expense of all ¢reditors. Rep- 


resentatives of credit men’s associations and other reliable organizations are ' 


aggressively combating these sinister influences, and for obvious reasons 
should be unstintedly supported. 


It is important that the proof of claim (debt) in proper order be filed | 


within the prescribed time; otherwise a creditor, whose claim has been 


scheduled by the bankrupt, loses his rights and interest in the claim. Nor: 
may he pursue the claim after the bankrupt has been discharged. A creditor: 
has the right to delegate his powers to another by executing a power of at-- 
torney. Subjoined are given forms of proof of debt (Forms 24-27). If the> 
proof of debt covers an open account, there should be filed with it a statement 


of the account, together with duplicate bills 
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To Sankroptcy—Form No. 8 
206 | “proof of Unsecured Debt 


au the District Court of the United States, 


for the District of 


Tu the matter of 


In Bankruptcy. 


, in said district of 
day of , A.D. 192 , came 


, in the county of in said district of 
, and made oath, and says that 


the person by (or against) 
whom a petition for adjudication of bankruptcy has been filed, was at and before the filing 


of said petition, and still is justly and truly indebted to said deponent in the sum of 
dollars, 


that the consideration of said debt is as follows: 


that no part of said debt has been paid [except 
that no note has been given therefor [except 
that there are no set-offs or counter-claims to the same [except 


that no judgment has ever been recovered thereon [except 


; and that deponent has mot 
nor has any person by his order, or to his knowledge or belief, for his use had or received 
any manner of security for said debt whatever. . 


Credttor. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
day of A. D, 192 


Form 24. Proof of Unsecured Debt 
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VOIDABLE PREFERENCES.—A preference is voidable if given within 
4 months of the filing of the petition or after filing the petition and before | 
adjudication, if a pre-existing debt. 


COMPOSITIONS IN BANKRUPTCY.—After the petition has been filed, i 
the debtor may offer to settle with his creditors at a certain per cent of their 


claims. If such offer is accepted in writing by a majority in number of all 1 
creditors whose claims have been allowed and this number represents 2 — 


: 
: 


In the District Court of the Gnited States, 


For the : District of 


In the matter of 
In Bankruptcy. 


Bankrupt 
, in the district of 
day of , A.D. 192 , came 


, in the county of in said district of 
and made oath and says that 


the person by (or against) 
whom a petition for adjudication of bankruptcy has been filed, was at and before 
the filing of said petition, and still is justly and truly indebted to said deponent in 
the sum of dollars, that the consideration of said debt is as follows: 


that no part of said debt has been paid [except 

that there are no set-offs or counterclaims to the same [except 

and that the only securities held by this deponent for said debt are the following: 
Creditor 


Subscribed and sworn to before me ie 
day of A.D. 192s . 


Form 25. Proof of Secured Debt 


majority in amount of allowed claims, the offer is submitted to the court for 
confirmation. Before the application for the confirmation of the composi- 
tion offer may be filed in the court, the consideration to be paid by the. 
bankrupt to his creditors and the money necessary to pay all debts which. 
have priority and the cost of the proceedings, must be deposited in a place 
designated by and subject to the order of the judge. The offer will not be> 
considered by the court until the bankrupt has been examined in open court 
or at a meeting of his creditors, and has filed in court a schedule of his prop-. 
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Ip Bankruptcy —Porm No, 
923} Proof of Debt by Partucrshiy 


Zu the District Court of the Wnited States, 
For the District of 


In the matter of 


In Bankruptcy. No. 


Bankrupt 


. inthe district of 


day of , A.D. 192, before me came 


of , in the county of in said district of 


and made oath and says that he is one of the firm of 


consisting of himself and 


of . In the county of 
that the said » the person 


by whom a petition for adjudication of bankruptcy has been filed, was at and before 


the filing of said petition, and still 1s, justly and truly indebted to this deponent’s said firm in the 


sum of dollars; 


that the consideration of said debr 1s as follows 


that no part of said debt has been paid [except 
that no note has been given therefor [except 
that there are no set-offs or counterclaims to the same [except 


that no judgment has ever been recovered thereon except 


and this deponent has not, nor has his said firm, nor has any person by their order, or to this deponent’s 


knowledge or belief, for their use, had or received any manner of security for said debt whatever. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this } 
day of A. D. 192 y) 


Form 26. Proof of Debt Due Partnership 
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PROOF OF DEST AND POWER OF ATTORNEY-480. 
CORPORATION 


Bn the District Court of the United States, 
for the District of 


In the matter of 


day of 

of in the County of end State of 
and made oath and says that he is” * of the 

4@ corporation incorporated by and under the Jaws of 
the State of and authorized to do business in 
tn the County of and State of end that he is duly 
authorized to make this proof, and that the said Bankrupt by or against whom «4 eo for ad- 
Jjudication of Bankruptcy has been filed, was at and before the filing of said petition, and still is justly 
and truly indebted to the said corporation in the sum of 


dollars, that the consideration of satd debt is as follows. 


and the samo became due on the day of 19 , 43 per 
statement of said account hereto annexed and made a part hereof, that no part of said debt has been 
paid, that there are no set-offs or counterclaims to the same, and upon which indebtedness no note 
has been received or judgment rendered thereon, and that said corporation has not, nor has any person 
by its order, or to the knowledge or belief of said deponent for its use, had or received any manner 
of security for said debt whatever. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 

day of AD19 


\ Notary Public 


County, 


or Representatives 


The undersigned a corporation duly incorporated 

under the Jaws of the State of end duly authorized to do business at 
in the County of and State of 

does hereby authorize you and each of you or your representative to attend the meeting or meetings 
of creditors of the bankrupt advertised or directed to be held at a Court of Bankruptcy or at such place 
and time as may be appointed by the Court for holding such meeting or meetings, or any adjournment 
or adjournments thereof that may be held and then and there from time to time and as often as there 
may be occasion, for it and in its name, to vote for or against any proposal or resolution that may 
be then submitted under the act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States, approved July Ist, 1898, and in the choice of trustee or trustees of the estate of said bankrupt 
and for him to accept such appointment of trustees and with like powers to attend and vote at any 
meeting or meetings of creditors or sitting or sittings of the Court which may be held therein for any 
of the purposes aforesaid; also to accept any composition proposed by said bankrupt in satisfaction of 
its debt, and receive payment of dividends, and money due it under any composition or for the 
declaration of dividend or for any other purpose in its interest whatsoever, and with full powers of 
substitution and hereby revoke all other powers of attorney by it given herein. 


Jn Witness thereof, the said 
has hereunto caused these presents to be signed by its* and its corporate seal to be 


affixed the day of 19 


Signed, sealed and delivered } 
in the presence of 
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Form 27. Proof of Debt Due Corporation, with Power of Attorney 
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erty and a list of his creditors. The judge will confirm the composition if 
satisfied that, (1) it is for the best interests of the creditors; (2) the bankrupt 
has not been guilty of any of the acts or failed to perform any of the duties 
which would bar his discharge; and (3) the offer and its acceptance are in 
good faith. Upon the confirmation of a composition, the creditors are paid 
in accordance with its terms and the case is dismissed. 


DISCHARGE OF BANKRUPT.—After the expiration of one month and 
within the next 12 months subsequent to being adjudged a bankrupt, an 
application may be filed for a discharge. If it appears to the judge that 
the bankrupt was unavoidably prevented from filing application within such 
time, it may be filed within, but not after, the expiration of the next 6 months. 
The court will grant the application discharging the bankrupt from his 
liabilities (except those mentioned below), unless the bankrupt has com- 
mitted one of the following acts, expressly forbidden by the Bankruptcy 
Act: 

1. Committed an offense punishable by imprisonment as provided in 
the Act. 

2. With intent to conceal his financial condition, destroyed, concealed, 
or failed to keep books of account or records from which such 
condition might be ascertained. 

3. Obtained money or property on credit upon a materially false state- 
ment in writing, made by him to any person or his representative 
for the purpose of obtaining credit from such person. 

4. At any time subsequent to the first day of the 4 months immediately 
preceding the filing of the petition, transferred, removed, destroyed, 
or concealed, or permitted to be removed, destroyed or concealed, 
any of his property with intent to hinder, delay, or defraud his 
creditors. 

5. In voluntary proceedings been granted a discharge in bankruptcy 
within 6 years. 

6. In the course of the proceedings in bankruptcy refused to obey any 
lawful order of, or to answer any material question approved by 
the court. 


DEBTS WHICH MAY BE PROVED.—Debts of the bankrupt may be 
proved and allowed against his estate which are: 


1. A fixed liability, as evidenced by a judgment or an instrument in 
writing, absolutely owing at the time of the filing of the petition 
against him, whether then payable or not, with any interest thereon 
which would have been recoverable at that date or with a rebate 
of interest upon such as were not then payable and did not bear 
interest. 

2. Due as costs taxable against an involuntary bankrupt who was at 
the time of the filing of the petition against him plaintiff in a 
cause of action which would pass to the trustee and which the 
trustee declines to prosecute after notice. 

3. Founded upon a claim for taxable costs incurred in good faith by a 
creditor before the filing of the petition in an action to recover 
a provable debt. 


4. Founded upon an open account, or upon a contract expressed or 
implied. 
5. Founded upon provable debts reduced to judgments after the filing 


of the petition and before the consideration of the bankrupt’s 
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application for a discharge, less costs incurred and interests ac- 
crued after the filing of the petition and up to the time of the 
entry of such judgments. 


Unliquidated claims against the bankrupt may, pursuant to application 
to the court, be liquidated in such manner as it shall direct, and may there- 
after be proved and allowed against his estate. 


DEBTS NOT AFFECTED BY A DISCHARGE.—A discharge in bank- 
ruptcy releases a bankrupt from all of his provable debts, except such as are: 


1. Due as a tax levied by the United States, the State, county, district, 
or municipality in which he resides. 

2. Liabilities for obtaining property by false pretences or false repre- 
sentations, or for wilful and malicious injuries to the person or 
property of another or for alimony due or to become due, or for 
maintenance or support of wife or child, or for seduction of an 
unmarried female, or for breach of promise of marriage accom- 
panied by seduction, or for criminal conversion. 

3. Have not been duly scheduled in time for proof and allowance, with 
the name of the creditor, if known to the bankrupt, unless such 
creditor had notice or actual knowledge of the proceedings in 
bankruptcy. 

4. Were created by his fraud, embezzlement, misappropriation, or de- 
falcation while acting as an officer or in any fiduciary capacity. 


The National Association of Credit Men 


The National Association of Credit Men, organized in 1896, with about 
600 members, has grown to a membership of about 35,000 and has branches 
in all important cities of the United States. 

The association unites credit men for effective co-operation. Among its 
activities are the following. It maintains legislative, prosecution, business 
service, credit interchange—domestic and foreign—adjustment, research, and 
educational departments. It issues reports on mercantile reporting and 
collection agencies and co-operates with them for betterment of the service. 
It improves and standardizes credit forms, instruments, and methods, pub- 
lishes The Credit Monthly, dealing with items and problems of interest to 
credit men, and also issues numerous leaflets on credit subjects. 

The ‘Credit Man’s Diary and Manual of Commercial Laws,’’ issued by 
the association annually, contains a compilation of federal and state statutes, 
with clear and concise explanations giving credit men valuable information 
concerning matters of common and vital interest. 

The annual conventions offer intensive courses in credit principles and 
practice. The association conducts the National Institute of Credit, offer- 
ing valuable training to juniors. 

Through the efforts of the association, credit facilities are being improved. 
safeguards introduced, and abuses checked. The association is a factor in 
promoting the sound development of the credit system and in tending to 
place the work of the credit man on the plane of a profession. 

The principal office of the National Association of Credit Men is located 
at 41 Park Row, New York City. 
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OFFICE PRACTICE 
The Modern Office 


ORGANIZATION OF THE OFFICE.—Organization in its broadest sense 
is a plan which renders group effort effective and efficient by defining the 
duties and responsibilities of each member of the group. It is based upon 
assignment of duties, and as that is governed largely by the capabilities 
of the persons who are available, it follows that there can be no such thing 
as a standard organization. 

Writers on this subject usually describe three distinct types of organ- 
ization: 

1. Military—in which flow of authority is in a direct line from one 
person to another and department heads have control of all functions 
within their departments, including employing personnel, securing 
equipment, and all other matters connected with work done by their 
departments. 

2. Line and staff—a term used to designate those organizations in 
which much reliance is placed on frequent conferences of specialists 
selected from the personnel or employed as consultants. 

3. Functional—which denotes that type of organization in which 
emphasis is laid on operations rather than on men. Lach line of activ- 
ity is in charge of a specialist, an expert, who controls and is respon- 


sible for that function, regardless of the location of persons who actually 
do the work. 


All of these characteristics are present in every organization and classi- 
fication of a particular organization under one or another of these three 
heads depends on the prominence given to the characteristics of that type. 

In modern practice the tendency is toward the functional plan; but the 
most progressive managements do not overlook the value of the conference 
feature which provides executives with opportunities to get the benefit of 
the specialized knowledge and experience of their subordinates and pro- 
motes harmony by creating better understanding; nor do they lose sight of 
the fact that assignment of responsibility must be accompanied by delega- 
tion of authority necessary to secure accomplishment of the work and that 
the flow of authority must be clearly defined. 


DEPARTMENTAL DIVISIONS.—As the size of an enterprise increases, 
the persons who attend to the different activities of the office are gradually 
segregated into groups or departments. Form 1 indicates the divisions into 
departments of a typical office of moderate size. 

While the unit of business organization is usually the department, the 
term is often loosely used to designate units of departmental organization 
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that are more precisely described as sections or divisions with the result that 
it does not suggest anything definite as to the size or scope of units so desig- 
nated. Nevertheless, the term ‘‘department”’ indicates a unit of organ- 
ization, under executive supervision, controlling certain functions or groups 
of functions that, taken together, form a logical unit for control and super- 
vision. Large departments may be subdivided into convenient working 
_ groups such as are properly called divisions or sections. 

In some offices each department is conducted, as much as possible, as a 
separate unit. It maintains its own files and includes its own stenographic 
and clerical workers. In other cases all clerical work is drawn into central- 
ized service departments. The best practice lies somewhere between these 
two extremes. There should be a separate department to handle the bulk 
of the stenographic work, including all routine correspondence, sales promo- 
tion letters, circular letters, etc. This leaves in the departments stenographic 
work of a secretarial nature only, or that 
for which a technical knowledge of some 
feature of the business is required. 

Likewise there should he a filing depart- 
ment, into which should be gathered all 
material to be filed, with a few exceptions, 
such as the matter that will be put into the 
private files of the executive officers—cata- 
logue and quotation files in the purchasing 
department, prospect files in the sales de- 
partment, etc. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ORGANIZA~- 
TION PLAN.—This problem is usually en- 
countered where an organization already 
exists which, due to growth or expansion, is 
no longer able to function efficiently in its 
present form. In such cases, the first step 
is to secure a detailed analysis of work to be 
done. For that purpose a report is obtained, on a form similar to Form 2, 
from each employee. 

A thorough study and classification of these reports will bring to light any 
duplication of effort or other waste motion, and, the things that need to 
to be done, having been decided, the next step is to assign these duties. 

At this point it is-well to construct departmental organization charts (see 
Form 3). Every desk in the department should be represented on this 
chart and designated by a number or a combination of numbers and letters. 
One method that has worked out satisfactorily is to divide each department 
into sections, use a letter to designate the department, a number for each 
section and a number for each desk within the section. Thus a certain position 
in Section 2 of Department A is known as A-2-14 and that number is attached 
to the desk and is used in the office manual in referring to that position. 

This facilitates assignment of duties to the. different workers. In at- 
taching duties to the various positions the functional idea must be kept in 
mind. The best results will be obtained when the number of functions con- 
nected with each position is kept down to the minimum. When respon- 
sibility for work performed by others is assigned to a position, there must 
be a corresponding delegation of authority. The lines of authority should 
be so well defined that every member of the organization knows what he is 
responsible for and to whom, 


Form 1. Departmental Divi- 
sion of Office 
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Please answer all of the following inquiries and return the blank as soon as 


RIOBSIDIC GOrvectsie.< tare nee nee det ene Acie oe SP eter ey RTE te: Sehr be 


6. What suggestions have you for shortening the time or increasing the value 
of your work? (State fully, using extra sheet if necessary.)...2................ 


8. Describe separately but briefly every other task you do, giving form numbers 
of records you keep or blanks handled. Designate as daily, weekly or monthly. 


Form 2. Job Analysis Questionnaire 


‘ 
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Things to be done by each department or unit of office organization should 
be studied systematically and manner in which they are to be done should 
be carefully worked out before attempt is made to put new arrangements 
into effect. Plans must take into consideration that performance of duties 
assigned to one department may depend upon receipt of certain information 
from other departments. Systems must be developed to govern handling 
of work in each department and transfer or movement of information, forms, 
and papers from one department to another, so that methods of handling 
matters in one department harmonize with plans of other departments 
through which the same matters pass. 

In preparing plans or systems to co-ordinate the work and methods of 
the various departments, routing charts, similar to Form 4, for each of the 
principal forms, showing order of movement from place to place and duties 
of each department in connection therewith, help to prevent important 
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Form 3. Organization Chart of Accounting Department 
matters being overlooked and make it less difficult to arrange for the smooth 
progress of work through the office. ( 

If radical changes in present methods are planned, care must be used to 
avoid serious disturbance to the routine work of office at the time changes 
are put. into effect. Standard practice instructions thoroughly explaining 
the new methods should be distributed some time in advance. New forms 
should be studied and their uses understood by the clerks who are to handle 
them. Some confusion is practically unavoidable but careful preparation 
insures that most contingencies will be provided for. 


LOCATION OF OFFICE.—Some of the things to be considered in de- 
ciding on the location of an office are referred to briefly in the following para- 
graphs. It is not to be expected that a place ideal in every respect will be 
found. The best that can be done is to choose the location having the 
greatest number of desirable attributes. 

Accessibility.—Is it convenient to railway stations so that out-of-town 
customers and salesmen will not find it dificult to make visits? Are street 
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| 
railway lines nearby and is the service adequate, enabling customers and 


employees to reach the office without undue fatigue? } 

Proximity to banks, post-office, office supply, and equipment houses. | 
These all offer services that can be more efficiently taken advantage of if 
located nearby. 

Reputation of building, of tenants, and of the neighborhood. Buildings 
as well as individuals are of good and bad repute. Appearance of the build- | 
ing and surroundings. Effect that the address may have in attracting or © 
deterring trade; in enhancing or detracting from the reputation of the busi- | 
ness. Strangers in forming an opinion of the business are, to some extent, 
influenced by these considerations and the quality of available office help 
is materially affected thereby. 

In choosing the building, due attention should be given such matters as: 
elevator service, which should be continuous and able to handle passengers 
at all times without loss of time; sanitary system, which should include rest- 
rooms for girls; heat, since efficient results cannot be obtained in a poorly 
heated office; janitor service, etc. 

The floor selected should be high enough to be free from dust and street 
noises and, if possible, above adjacent buildings. The best floors for office 
purposes are those from the 6th to the 12th. With up-to-date elevator 
service it is better to go above the 12th rather than below the 6th floor. If 
less than one floor is occupied, choice of exposure is usually made in the fol- 
lowing order: east, north, south, west. 

Provision for future expansion can be made either by taking options on 
additional rooms or by renting enough space to take care of estimated ulti- 
mate requirements and subletting that portion not needed for current oper- 
ations. If latter plan is contemplated the lease should be examined care- 
fully for clauses referring to subleases. If it is a large organization, requiring 
many floors, in subletting space held for future requirements, care should 
be exercised in laying out departments so that sublet space does not sep- 
arate allied or growing departments. 

Dining facilities in the neighborhood should be considered. If proper 
restaurants do not exist it may be necessary to establish a cafeteria or other 
form of lunchroom. 


PLANNING THE OFFICE LAYOUT.—Arrangement of departments and 
of desks within departments should be such that the flow of work is con- 
tinuously forward. The straight-line method advocated by factory engineers 
should be adhered to as closely as possible. 

Wide separation of departments between which frequent communication 
is necessary should be avoided. ‘Thus, if work of credit department requires 
frequent reference to customers ledgers, credit and bookeeping departments 
should, if possible, be placed side by side. 

An important percentage of office routine is closely connected with the 
shipping order, which in a large measure governs the stream of work and all 
doubling back or zigzagging in the course of an order through the office 
should be reduced to the minimum. 

Roughly, 100 sq. ft. of floor space is required for each member of office 
force. This includes provision for files and other ordinary equipment. The 
amount of space used per employee varies considerably and is apt to be 
more than 100 sq. ft., rather than less. A standard desk 36 x 60 with a chair 
actually occupies 36 sq. ft. 

Aisles and spaces between desks should be at least 3 ft. wide; 33 ft. is better. 
A space 5 ft. wide is required in front of filing cabinets so that there may be 
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room to pass when drawers are fully extended. One large firm in New York 
City has had a special side file built which saves aisle space. 

Unless rent is very high it does not pay to sacrifice an orderly arrangement 
to effect a small saving in floor space. A slovenly arrangement of equipment 
reacts on workers and makes it difficult to maintain the spirit of orderliness 
necessary to smooth functioning of the office machine. Desks should be 
placed in straight rows. Bulky pieces of equipment that rise above level 
of desks should, if possible, be located in corners or along walls so that the 
view from one end of the room to the other may be unobstructed. 

Private offices should be provided only for executives who hold confer- 
ences which require privacy or whose work is such that they must be pro- 
tected from noise and confusion present, in some degree, in even the best 
managed offices. These offices are extravagant of space, occupying of 
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- Form 4. Routing Chart 


necessity the better lighted parts of the room, and, even when made with 
glass partitions, cut off a large amount of light from the rest of the office. 

A successful and frequently used method of locating departments and 
desks involves the use of a chart or map of the office, drawn to scale, on which 
cards cut to scale to represent desks are secured with tacks. Cards of 
different colors are used to distinguish different departments. Proposed 
private offices or partitions are indicated by strings attached to tacks. The 
movement of the more important forms may also be plotted on this chart. 
This aids in visualizing the layout and permits experimental arranging and 
rearranging until the best result is obtained. 

Routing charts are also helpful in working out this problem. Form 4 
illustrates a simple form of route or flow chart. On it the course of a ship- 
ping order can be traced from the time it enters office until transaction is 
completed by delivery of goods and invoice and filing of the delivery receipt, 
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A large bank in New York City had a miniature structure built with 
portable floors. These floors were made of material on which the layouts 
could be marked. The advantage of this was in seeing at a glance how the 
floors would look laid out, the departments above or below other depart- 
ments, etc. The advantage of this is seen in moving. For instance, if your 
cut-out is a desk and is set on your chart and numbered 6, and is to go on 
8rd floor of the new space, the floor of the space is given a number to corre- 
spond with the number on the cut-out. For instance, if cut-out is marked 


6-3, it is the 6th position on the 3rd floor. The moving men examine the piece | 


of furniture, and as the tag is marked 6-3 take it to the 3rd floor and look 
for the No. 6 position on the floor and place it there. Different colored tags 
for the different floors are also helpful in moving. 


OFFICE FURNITURE.—Standardization of color, material and design of 
desks, chairs and filing cabinets, which are the principal items of office 
furniture, will do much for the appearance and condition of the office. Ma 
‘terial and workmanship should be of the best. Cheap furniture is a poor 
investment. The additional cost of good furniture that will last a lifetime 
is not great and is money well spent. 

Color and material of desks are to some extent questions of individual 
preference. For some types of offices, dark finish, such as mahogany, is 
preferred, but for the average commercial enterprise, oak desks with natural 
light finish are best. Good working light is easier to secure in offices equipped 
with light colored furniture than where dark finish is used. 

Metal desks are favored by some office managers, but wood still holds 
first place as desk material and is in many respects superior to metal. The 
claim that metal for this purpose is a better protection from fire has not 
been proven. Some firms have found metal desks with battleship linoleum 
tops practical equipment. 

-Desks are work benches at which the office work is done. They should 
be considered as tools. Different kinds of work require different desk equip- 
ment and a careful study of the needs of each position in the office should 
be made before desks are purchased. Where books or other bulky records 
are handled or where baskets for incoming and outgoing maii, dictating 
machines, etc., must be placed on desks, a satisfactory size is 36 x 60 in. 
In other departments 48-inch desks may give as good results with consider- 
able saving of space. 

The more progressive furniture houses have done a great deal to develop 
efficient desks with specialized drawers and other features adapted for dif- 
ferent purposes, and are prepared to furnish, from stock designs, desks to 
fill almost any requirement. For bookkeepers who handle large books, 
desks are made with tops sloping toward the front. Tub desks, either up- 
right or sitting styles, may be had for card records. Available styles of 
typewriter desks include single-pedestal (32x38 in.), which is desirable 
where space is limited; double-pedestal (35 x 54 in.), which provides more 
desk surface and storage space; combination clerical and typewriter desks 
and many others. 

Reliable data on the styles of desks, and arrangement of drawer space, 
best suited for different kinds of work, can be had si the asking from re- 
ponsible dealers in office equipment. 

Desks selected should provide no more drawer apkce than is actually 
needed for the work to be done. Drawers should be fitted out with what- 
ever filing or other time-saving devices will add to the effectiveness of desks 
as tools for performance of office work. Arrangement of supplies, forms, 
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etc., in drawers should be standardized as much as possible and periodical 
checks made to see that standards are being maintained. For example, one 
drawer may be used for employees’ personal belongings; one for unfinished 
work; one for pencils, pens, scratch pads, rubber bands, clips, envelopes, 
etc., contained in trays and compartments; and one for the office manual, 
special instructions, etc. Where a large number of forms are used, adJi- 
tional drawers are provided. If left to their own devices, employees are 
apt to fill their desks with ‘‘junk’’ and to bury therein matters that should 
be attended to and passed on. 

Some firms have desks with only room for working materials, such as 
pencils, pens, ete. This lack of drawer space prevents clerks from holding 
papers out overnight, and expedites work, as papers must go forward in 
order not to be left~out. Where papers must be held over, a safe-cabinet is 
generally provided. 

Chairs should be of the revolving kind to accommodate changes of posi- 
tion without moving the chair. Upholstered chairs are not suitakle for 
office use. Chair backs should be made of spindles to allow ventilation. 
Wooden saddle seats are most practical and most commonly used. Seats 
of cane or of perforated leather are better from the standpoint of appearance 
and ventilation but on account of their poor wearing qualities are not gen- 
erally used. Special chairs having adjustakle spring backs are usually 
furnished for stenographers and typists. 

Filing cabinets should also be standardized so they can be transferred 
from department to department or used for various purposes as need arises. 
Files are made in certain well-established sizes and, by cutting card records 
and forms that are filed in cabinets to conform to these regular sizes, delay 
and extra expense of having special equipment built is avoided. 

In color and appearance filing cabinets should harmonize with desks. 
High-grade construction is of first importance. Drawers should be inter- 
changeable. Correspondence files and other files larger than 5x8 in. or 
more than 16 inches deep should be equipped with roller bearings and exten- 
sion slides. Drawers of a well-constructed correspondence file operate as 
easily with a full load of 60 to 75 lbs. as when empty. 

For filing cabinets, metal is usually preferred to wood because of the 
saving in space, and in this connection the number of inches of space actu- 
ally availakle for filing should be considered rather than the size of the 
cabinets. If it is not necessary to allow for expansion, solid cases may be 
used, but as it is seldom possikle to definitely predetermine the amount of 
filing space that will be required, it is usually best to use sectional cabinets. 

Correspondence and legal-sized files should not be more than four drawers 
high. The top drawer of a five-drawer file is too high for the average file 
clerk to use without standing on a stool, which slows up the work. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT.—Use of machinery in offices to do work 
lormerly done by hand is now so general that. little need be said regarding 
the desirability f installing machines to take place of handwork wherever 
possible. Mechanical devices for saving labor, improving records, and speed- 
ing up routine office work are on the market in almost unlimited variety. 
A few of the more important are referred to briefly in the following. 

Adding machines and calculating machines take much of the drudgery 
out of the accounting department. If lists are required for record or check- 
ing purposes, listing machines make printed lists of amounts added. Cer- 
tain types of these machines are arranged to print identifying numbers 
opposite amounts listed for addition. Where lists are not needed, greater 
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speed can be obtained with non-listing machines. These non-listing ma- 
chines are also used for multiplying and dividing, making extensions, figur- 
ing unit costs, etc., and for work that is a combination of adding, multiply- 
ing, and dividing are probably the best. They are light and compact, can 
be placed on desks and readily moved from place to place. See section on 
“Office Appliances.” For straight multiplication and division, calculating 
machines are recommended. 

Bookkeeping machines are coming into quite general use. Well-known 
makes are Elliott-Fisher, Underwood, and Burroughs. The style of machine 
that makes use of a flat bed instead of the ordinary typewriter platen is in 
some respects to be preferred. The latter requires a ledger card of lighter 
weight which, after passing around the roller a number of times, does not 
stand up as well in the tray and cannot be handled as rapidly as the heavier 
cards used with flatbed machine. Another desirable feature of the flatbed 
style of machine is the production of proof sheets that can be used to take 
the place of separately written journals. The style of machine best suited 
to the work in hand can be determined by the demonstrations which the 
manufacturers will give at their own expense. 

The principal advantage of bookkeeping machines is nct in speed of posting 
which seldom exceeds and in some cases does not equal that attained by 
hand, but in the fact that the accuracy of each day’s posting is proved when 
completed and that statements of customers’ accounts are prepared as the 
posting is done so that at the end of the month no time is lost in checking 
for balances and writing statements. 

Machines used for billing vary from ordinary typewriters to elaborate 
electrically driven contrivances, such as Moon-Hopkins and Remington- 
Wahl, that make mechanically all computations incident to invoicing. On 
work that they can handle, these comlination calculating and billing ma- 
chines effect an important saving by eliminating one operation of extension 
but they do not always give satisfaction on very ecmplicated invoicing. 
The speed claimed for them by the manufacturers is usually based on ideal 
conditions and must be discounted consideratly fcr ordinary jobs. 

One of the newer devices for speeding up lilling is the ‘‘Fanfold.” It is 
an attachment for an ordinary billing machine and takes its name from the 
ingenious method of handling papers and carbens. The entire invoice set, 
including record sheets, is printed in long strips which are folded like a 
closed fan. Carbons are fed from rolls and require no handling, being re- 
newed by shifting a lever. When an invoice is completed it is torn off, 
leaving the next set of papers in position ready for typing. Saving of time 
usually lost in handling carbons and securing proper alignment of papers in 
the machine results in considerable increase of output. 

Tabulating machines, of which there are two on the market, Hollerith 
and Powers, are practically indispensable where statistical information in 
considerable volume is required. With these machines, it is possible to 
compile, at small expense, many useful statistics, cost of which would be 
prohibitive if otherwise prepared. These outfits consist of three machines, 
card punch, sorter, and tabulator. The information to be classified is keyed 
numerically. Corresponding numbers are punched in specially prepared 
eards. After the cards have been punched, the sorting and tabulating 
machines, operated electrically, take off totals under any desired heads. 

A duplicating machine of some kind should ke included in the equipment 
of practically every offce, however small. These machines may be divided 
into three groups: gelatine, stencil, and typesetting. The gelatine machines 
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are especially useful for reports and interdepartmental circulars where not 
more than about 35 copies are required and for making copies of orders 
where the papers needed for factory and office records, bills of lading, etc., 
are too numerous to be made with carbons. 

For circular letters and other matter requiring more copies, stencil and 
typesetting machines turn out very good work at a low cost. Where the 
appearance of the work is important and a close imitation of typewriting 
is desired, typesetting machines give best results. Appearance of work 
done on stencil machines is not as neat and does not resemble typewriting 
as closely but a stencil can be made in less time than is required to set up 
type and. if carefully filed, can be used repeatedly, while type must be 
knocked down after each job has been run off. 

Electric typewriters that operate by use of perforated paper rolls on the 
same principle as player pianos are preferred for some kinds of circularizing, 
for the reason that they permit the insertion, at any desired points, of special 
paragraphs, names, dates, or other references, thus giving a touch of in- 
dividuality to the letters. 

If the volume of mail is at all large, machines for opening letters and for 
sealing and stamping envelopes should be installed. These machines are 
made in various styles to meet requirements of either large or small offices. 
Small, hand-operated machines either seal or stamp approximately 3,000 
envelopes per hour, while larger machines operated by electricity count, 
seal, and stamp from 7,000 to 15,000 per hour. 

Addressing machines are used extensively where circularizing is done from 
lists that are more or less permanent, also for pay-rolls, pay envelopes, time 
cards, etc. 

Office managers should subscribe to periodicals having to do with office 
equipment; they should keep office equipment catalogues up to date, and 
membership in organizations dealing with office management should be 
maintained in order to keep in touch with all phases of offce practice. 


LIGHT AND VENTILATION.—Good natural light is better than any 
artificial illumination. Lighting systems are direct, semidirect, or indirect. 
Direct lighting systems throw the light directly from the lamp to the working 
surface. In indirect systems, the lamps are concealed from view by opaque 
hemispheres that throw the light against walls and ceilings from which it 
is reflected into the room. In the case of semidirect lighting, the hemi- 
spheres permit part of the light to pass through, the remainder being reflected 
from the walls and ceilings. 

Hither indirect or semidirect are better than direct systems. Indirect 
lighting is usually considered best, but as it requires much more current 
than semidirect systems, the latter are more frequently used. Voltage re- 
quired to properly light a given area depends upon distance lights and re- 
flecting surfaces are from working surfaces and amount of light that passes 
directly through the bowls or hemispheres of lighting fixtures. Most elec- 
tric light companies are able and willing to supply data regarding equipment 
needed. Proper color for ceilings and walls and light-colored furniture 
“improve working light. Light yellow is usually recommended for ceilings 
and upper parts of walls, a somewhat darker shade being used for the lower 
part of walls. If possible, use of individual desk lights should be avoided. 

Without a plentiful supply of fresh air, it is impossible for an office force 
to do its best work. Drafts are as bad as insufficient circulation. Where, 
on account of outside noises or dust, it is impracticable to open windows, 
where partitions prevent proper circulation, or where, for any reason, ade- 
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quate supply of fresh air cannot otherwise be obtained, mechanical ven- 
tilating systems should be installed. 

Light and ventilation materially affect office output and should be thor- 
oughly studied by office managers Where unsatisfactory conditions are 
found, competent engineers should be employed to recommend changes of 
equipment. 

HANDLING OF MAIL.—Incoming mail must be opened, sorted, and 
distributed. Outgoing mail must be collected, enclosed, sealed, stamped, 
and delivered to the post-office. 

If desks are cleaned up each day as they should be, the day’s work cannot 
be started satisfactorily until the morning mail has been distributed. Sign- 
ing of outgoing letters will be continued up to the closing hour. To meet 
these conditions, the mail department staff should be divided into two 
shifts. The first shift should be at work at least an hour before the regular 
opening time and should have the first distribution completed when the 
office force arrives. The second shift remains on the job until all outgoing 
mail has been dispatched. Hours of work can be equalized by adjusting 
quitting time of the first shift and starting time of the second to harmonize 
with the irregular time of opening and closing necessary in this department. 
To handle the peak load occurring morning and evening, extra clerks may 
be drawn from the other departments for a short time and returned to their 
regular work when the rush hour has passed. In many offces mailing and 
filing departments are combined, which takes care of this feature satisfac- 
torily. 

It is usually better to send to the post-office in the morning for the first 
batch of mail rather than depend upon the mail carrier for delivery. 

Opening and sorting mail involves handling a large number of pieces 
and unless the work is reduced to an orderly routine, a great deal of time 
will be lost. This department offers an especially good field for time and 
motion studies. Each operation should be analyzed and a systematic plan 
of procedure developed. 

The following outline indicates in a general way methods used in an 
office receiving from 1,000 to 2,000 letters daily. Systems vary, of course, 
with the quantity and kind of mail received. For example, if numerous cash 
remittances are received with orders, the plan for handling that feature will 
have to be elaborated. Other variations are necessary to meet varying 
conditions of different offices. 

Distinctive envelopes should be used for branch office and salesmen’s 
letters, and such letters should always indicate the department for which 
they are intended. These letters should first be sorted out, opened, time- 
stamped, and delivered without reading. Personals must also be eliminated 
and either delivered or readdressed to employees’ homes, depending upon 
the policy of the house. 

As envelopes come from the opening machine, cut along one side, each 
clerk takes about 20; arranges them in a stack, face up; rips one end of 
envelopes with a paper knife to facilitate removal of contents; withdraws 
letters; and discards envelopes if writer’s address is given in letters, other- 
wise envelopes are pinned to letters. When stack has all been opened, 
letters are time-stamped, enclosures are noted and attached; letters received 
with cash remittances are sent to the cashier with remittances attached. 
It is not good practice to send letters with remittances to another depart- 
ment without getting in return some form of receipt, as later the depart- 
ment might claim it has never received a certain remittance, and the mail- 
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room has no way of showing that it was received by the department to 
which it was sent. A good method is to list these remittance letters, showing 
the date received, amount, form of remittance (whether money order, check, 
or cash), and have the whole signed by the person receiving the mail. Other 
letters are passed to the reader who indicates the departments to which 
they are to be-sent and passes them on to the sorting table where they are 
placed in appropriate compartments of the classification rack and delivered 
at regular intervals. 

The mail reader should be familiar with the activities of the different 
departments and should have a list of departments and persons to whom 
mail is to be sent, with a concise description of the kind of mail handled by 
each. The departments should be given a number so that the whole name 
of the department does not have to be written across a piece of mail, par- 
ticularly a small piece. Each marker should have different colored crayons 
so that wrong marking can be traced. 

Assembling racks for outgoing mail should contain divisions for branch 
offices, salesmen, and active correspondents. By accumulating mail in this 
rack during the day and one large envelope for each address, a considerable 
_saving of envelopes and postage is effected. Use of distinctive letterheads 
for branch office and salesmen’s correspondence simplifies the work of classi- 
fication. ; 

There should be a system of re-reading, to insure mail being correctly sent 
out. 

Stamping and sealing should be done mechanically. Folding machines 
are used where the volume of mail is very large but this is an operation 
that can be performed very rapidly by hand. The speed: of folding and en- 
closing by hand varies from 200 per hour using ordinary envelopes, to 500 
or more per hour where window envelopes are used and it is not necessary to 
compare addresses. 

Window envelopes are usually considered unsatisfactory for general cor- 
respondence. They should be used for invoices and statements and for 
some kinds of circular letters, such as quotations sent regularly to jobbers 
and dealers where the appearance of envelopes and irregular folding of en- 
closures does not detract from the effectiveness of the communications. 

A time table of departing mail trains should be posted in this department 
and arrangements made to get mail to the post-office in time to make proper 
connections. If necessary, important letters should be sent to the post- 
office by special messenger. 

Weighing scales and schedules of postage and parcel post rates should 
be provided and the head of the department held responsible for economical 
use of postage. 

Handling of telegrams should be assigned to a responsible clerk who 
should time-stamp and deliver them personally to the individuals for whom 
they are intended or in their absence to persons attending to their duties. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATION.—Information and in- 
structions passed between departments should be put in writing. Verbal 
instructions are a fruitful source of misunderstanding. A special form should 
be provided for pencil memoranda and used instead of miscellaneous pieces 
of scratch paper in cases where formal typewritten letters are not necessary. 

An efficient messenger service should be insisted upon. This should 
include a regular schedule of collections and deliveries and special messengers 
for urgent matters that cannot wait for the regular service. In large offices, 
basket carriers and pneumatic tubes can be used to advantage, 
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Regularity is essential. Messengers’ trips should be governed by a definite | 
time table, carefully worked out and rigidly adhered to, so that the time | 
required in transit from one point to another can be known and depended | 
upon. Frequency of trips must be arranged to suit individual requirements | 
of different offices and may vary from one to four per hour. Buzzers for | 
calling special messengers should be provided where their use can be justi- | 
fied. If the regular service is all that it should be, the need for special mes- 
sengers will usually be very limited. When the boy makes his last call a 
red card or some other symbol should be used to indicate that the boy has 
made his last call; otherwise important mail might lay there until the 
morning. 

It should seldom be necessary for employees to leave their desks to secure 
or deliver papers. Employees should be encouraged to use telephones and 
office mail instead of making personal trips. An offce in which clerks are 
continually moving about is not working at its highest effciency. 

Desks should be equipped with baskets having compartments for incoming 
and for outgoing mail and, if necessary, third compartments for papers to 
be returned to the files. Mail bags or other carrying devices used by mes- 
sengers should have corresponding compartments to facilitate sorting. 
Special envelopes should be provided for enclosing important and confidential 


papers. At convenient points, sorting stations should be established, at 


which messengers can have use of desks or tables for arranging material for 
delivery on their routes or for forwarding to other parts of the office. 

Messengers are usually youthful and inclined to be irresponsible. They 
should be in charge of a head office boy or mailing department head. Close 
supervision is necessary to secure maintenance of schedules and to prevent 
delay at sorting stations and carrier terminals. 

Telephones should be installed wherever needed. Where only a few 
employees need to make outside calls, interior systems are used with switch- 
board connections only for those who need exterior phones. If a great 
many outside calls are made, all office phones should be connected with the 
switchboard. Advantages of interior telephones are that connections are 
made without assistance from the switchboard operator, leaving her free 
to devote her entire attention to outside calls; exterior phones are not busy 
with office matters when important outside calls are received; and control 
of the practice of making personal calls is simplified. 

Telautographs are electrically operated mechanisms for transmitting 
autographic records. Words written at one point are reproduced instan- 
taneously on one or more receiving machines located in other departments 
or in other. buildings. They are useful for interdepartmental messages, for 
announcing visitors, ete. 


FILING.—While some authorities advocate absolute centralization of the 
filing function, it is doubtful if that ideal has ever been attained in any but 
very small businesses. There are certain kinds of records, of interest only 
to departments in which they originate, that are usually kept separate from 
the central files. For example, the credit file, containing reports and other 
credit information, is usually maintained by the credit department; em- 
ployees’ personal record files are kept in the employment department, ete. 

The rule should be that the filing department is to handle all material 
to be filed, exceptions being made only where it can be demonstrated that 
better results will be obtained by allowing other departments to have con- 
trol of certain special files. 

To establish a central filing department, it is not necessary that all rec- 
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ords be assembled in one place, but that they be under the control of one 
central authority. Files in charge of an experienced and competent file 
clerk can be kept in better order and at much less expense than departmental 
files operated by comparatively inexperienced and unsupervised employees. 
A well-trained file clerk will, in a given time, handle nearly twice a many 
papers as a person who has not had specialized training in this work. 

Another argument in favor of centralized filing departments is that all 
papers pertaining to a correspondent or subject are brought together in 
one place where they are available for use by any member of the organ- 
ization, whereas with departmental files, locating a particular paper may be 
a difficult matter requiring search in several departments. 

The success of the filing department depends upon its ability to produce 
promptiy any desired paper or record. This is possible only if the papers 
or records are turned over to the filing department as soon as they are ready 
to be filed and not held in desk drawers or kaskets. The head of this depart- 
ment should have authority to demand material that properly belongs in 
the files. 

It is also necessary that the filing department, having obtained posses- 
sion of material, store it in such a way that it can be instantly located; 
and maintain control of it by keeping a record of all withdrawals. The 
record to be kept depends somewhat on existing conditions. In some cases 
“out cards,’”’ on which are noted name of persons taking papers and dates 
of removal, are sufficient. In other cases and for important papers, it may 
be advisable to use cards or slips printed as receipts to be signed by persons 
receiving papers. 

Nothing should be taken from files by others than members of the filing 
department, excepting that if papers are needed outside of office hours, when 
no representative of the filing department is present, they may be taken. 
In such cases a record of papers taken should be turned over to the head 
of the filing department as soon as practicable. Under no circumstances 
should papers be returned to files by persons not employed in the filing de- 
partment. 

To reduce as much as possible the inconvenience of not having all files of 
a department immediately at hand and to overcome the tendency of employ- 
ees, especially executives, to hold on their desks, material that they expect 
to need in the near future but which should meanwhile be placed in the 
files, a regular and dependable system of communication must be maintained. 
Whether this is operated entirely by messengers or partly by mechanical 
carriers depends upon conditions. The important point is to promote con- 
fidence in the certainty of prompt service. With this feature working prop- 
erly, it will soon become apparent to all concerned that it is easier to depend 
upon the filing department than to hold papers even for a short time. It is 
important to select a folder of lasting quality, as it will mean a great outlay 
of expense sometime in the future if a paper is used which-will dry and 
crumble with age. ; 

Location of this department should be such that the least possible time in 
transit is required for papers sent to any point in the office. Importance of 
prompt service cannot be overemphasized. Time lost waiting for papers 
from files is usually that of higher paid employees and executives. 

Cabinets should be placed on 3 or 33 sides of a rectangular space, with 
file clerks’ desks, sorting trays, etc., in the center. 

This department should be in charge of a person who has made a study of 
filing systems and who thoroughly understands the work. Girls are more 
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successful as file clerks than men, being naturally better adapted for the 
patient concentration on routine necessary to accurate filing. | 


; 
FILING SYSTEMS.—In recent years, filing methods, designed to in- 
crease accuracy and save labor, have been developed in considerable variety. 

For the purposes of ordinary businesses they may be considered under six | 

heads as follows: ) 

1. Alphabetic, which places papers in dictionary arrangement behind — 
guides tabbed with subdivisions of the alphabet. 

2. Numeric, which assigns to each correspondent or subject a number 
that is recorded in an alphabetic index, papers being stored in 
numeric sequence. 

3. Alphabetic-numeric, a system intended to combine the easy filing 
of numeric with the quick finding incident to alphabetic methods. 

4. Geographic, which divides the file into sections territorially with 
divisions and subdivisions for states, sales territories, towns, etc. 
Arrangement of divisions and of matter within divisions is usually 
alphabetic. 

5. Chronologic, or arrangements by dates. Seldom used except for 
tickler files. 

6. Subject, which classifies material by subjects instead of by cor- 
respondents’ names. Arrangement may be either alphabetic or 
numeric. 


As different kinds of material require different filing methods, the first 
step in organizing a filing department is a careful survey to determine, first, 
what is to be filed and, second, how it will be asked for—by what name or 
title, by whom, and howfrequently. It is also necessary to decide what is 
to be put in the general files and what special files are needed. The amount 
of material to be handled should be estimated and provision made for future 
expansion. 

An examination of papers and records in the current files and records of 
quantities handled during a short period helps to furnish answers to these 
questions. 

Guides and folders should be selected carefully. Valuable information 
regarding styles best suited for the work in hand can be obtained by studying 
filing equipment catalogues. 

The alphabetic method should be used as much as possible. It is simplest 
and easiest to operate; requires no separate index; involves no decisions 
as to subjects; and for general correspondence and many other matters, 
gives as satisfactory results as more complicated and expensive systems. 

Vouchers, contracts, orders, etc., are usually filed numerically and that 
method may be suited for correspondence in some cases where numerous 
cross-references are necessary. 

Geographic division of files is useful for certain card records such as sales 
statistics and for correspondence with branch offices, jobbers, and salesmen. 

Every office should have a tickler system, located in the central filing 
department. This is a section of the files equipped with guides for months 
and 31 numbered guides for the days of the current month. Papers that 
should be referred to and memoranda that should have attention on a cer- 
tain date are sent to the file, marked to indicate the dates on which their 
return is desired. These papers are filed under dates indicated and each 
morning those requiring attention that day are distributed. This system 
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pe pete keep desks cleared and to prevent important matters being over-~ 
ooked. 

Subject filing, in business offices, is usually confined to information or 
data files. The value cf files of this kind is not generally appreciated. By 
accumulating -valuable papers referring to the current history of the enter- 
prise, clippings from trade papers, books and pamphlets, etc., on subjects 
connected with the business, it is possible to develop a reference library that 
can be of inestimable value in working out the new problems that are con- 
stantly being met. 

Numeric arrangement is best for this file and, in order to keep related 
subjects together in the file, primary, secondary, and tertiary divisions are 
required. This is known as the decimal system of numbering. Numbers 
for divisions are built up on the same principle as account numbers for a 
ledger classification. 

The following, taken from ‘‘Office Administration’’ by J. William Schulze, 
illustrates the method of numbering as well as the form of classification that 
a “‘data’’ file may take: 

10. ADMINISTRATION . 
Minutes of executives’ meetings, large general reports and plans, 
relations with employees, etc. 
20. PropucTION 
Specification of goods, patents, studies of machinery, tests of 
quality. 
30. SELLING 
Sales plans and dates of all kinds, new markets, salesman’s man- 
agement. 
40. ADVERTISING 
Plans, campaigns, results, testimonials, suggested copy, mediums 
to be used. 
50. Fixes of all publications and printed matter of the firm 
60. FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 
90. CoMPETITIVE Goops 
All available information on competitors and their output. 
Main numbers 70 and 80 have not yet been needed and are left vacant. 
The subdivisions of the sales division are shown below: 
30. Sales in General 
30. 1 Sales policies, plans, and important memos 
30. 2 Retail vs. jobbing business (including retail extension) 
30. 3 Price schedules 
(Established schedules, discussions of and actual schedules. 
A copy of any changes must be sent to these files. Includes 
also repair price schedules.) 


31. Sales Department, Organization, System, and Equipment 
31. 1 Charts and functions 
31. 2 Minutes of sales department conferences 
31. 3 Salesmen’s report card system 


32. Marketing Plans and Special Campaigns 
32. 1 Special contracts (for sale of goods) 
32. 2 Special campaigns 
(All special campaigns, including descriptions, data and 
copies of all advertisements used in connection with them. ) 
32. 3 Export development 
82. 4 Scheme development 
33. Salesmen’s Management 
33. 1 Employing and training salesmen 
33. 11 Qualifications and selection 


, 
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33. 12 Preliminary training 

33. 13 Sales conventions 

33. 14 Special reading courses and study 

33. 18 Compensation 

33. 2 Formulation of house policy for salesmen 
33. 3 Sales supervision 


TRANSFERRING.—Current files should be cleared at regular intervals | 


by transferring their contents to storage files. Correspondence, orders, and | 


legal documents are usually kept in current files 6 months or 1 year, in semi- 
active files until the end of the 2nd year and in storage until the time for 
bringing suits, as governed by the statute of limitations, has expired. Orders 
and paid invoices are destroyed after 2 or 3 years. Interdepartmental 
memoranda have little value after 1 year. Other files such as credit records 
and data files are being constantly renewed and are, of course, kept indefi- 
nitely. 


BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE.—The modern business enterprise 
maintains its outside contacts, largely, ky means of written communications. 
The esteem in which it is held by its customers and its business contempo- 
raries is, to a considerable extent, dependent upon the quality of the letters 
it writes. 

There are many difficulties in the way of securing uniformly high stand- 
ards for correspondence. They cannot ke maintained in an offce in which 
there is no active supervision of the correspondence function, and anyone 
whose work requires correspondence is allowed to dictate letters. 

Managers who recognize the value of well-written letters and who realize 
that some specialization is necessary if letters written on company letter- 
heads are to fairly represent standards and ideals of the house, usually either 
establish correspondence departments to handle all offce correspondence or 
assign the duty of writing letters to one or more persons in each department. 

A central correspondence derartment having a staff of trained corre- 
spondents in charge of an expert insures an output of letters, satisfactory 
in composition and mechanical makeup, but this department is seriously 
handicapped by the fact that it must gather its information from depart- 
ments in which transactions originate and that it cannot have an intimate 
knowledge of the details of all matters regarding which letters are written, 
with the result that letters, perfect from an artistic standpoint, may be 
inaccurate and incomplete. 

This department has the advantage of the broad viewpoint of the whole 
business rather than the narrow departmental viewpoint. It will handle 
matters impartially without making unwarranted attempts to defend the 
action of another department, but a great deal of time is spent investigating 
matters already clear to someone in another department who could write 
the letter in less time than is required to make the situation clear to cor- 
respondents. Complete separation of a department from responsibility of 
handling its correspondence results in a lack of understanding and appre- 
ciation by the department of some features of its work. 

Centralized correspondence departments are suitable for some offices but 
in most cases the plan of having correspondents in each department gives 
better results if departmental correspondents are carefully chosen, thoroughly 
trained, and properly supervised. They should be responsible to their 
department head for proper performance of their duties and, in a general 
way, under the direction of the correspondence supervisor who assists de- 
partment heads by training correspondents and handling difficult corre- 
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spondence problems and who is responsible for keeping the quality of the 
correspondence up to standards set by the house. 

Ability to write good business letters may, in some cases, be natural but 
it is more often acquired. When vacancies occur, it is not always possible 
to find applicants having the necessary experience and training, and if the 
work is not to suffer, some form of instruction must be provided. Depart- 

ment heads have so many other things to attend to that they are not able 
to give a great deal of time to this problem. They are apt to assume that, 
so long as no complaints are received, their correspondence is being handled 
in a satisfactory manner. Many department heads are themselves unable 
to write good letters and do not appreciate the importance of this subject. 

The correspondence supervisor, devoting all of his time to this matter, 
is in a much better position than department heads to formulate a corre- 
spondence policy and to give training necessary to have it carried out. He 
should receive copies of all or some of the letters written, criticize the work 
of correspondents, and give instruction and advice where needed. He should 
also carry on a continuous campaign for better letters. This usually takes 
the form of bulletins, sent to departmental and branch office correspondents, 
containing correspondence problems to be worked out, comments on the 
work being done, suggestions for handling difficult situations, etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE MANUAL.—Form letters and form paragraphs are 
used to cut down the cost of dictation. For some kinds of work, such as 
answering complaints and inquiries and handling collections, they give 
satisfactory results if used with discretion. These forms, being the result 
of careful study, are often better than personal dictation which is almost 
certain to become more or less mechanical and stereotyped where the same 
subjects are treated day after day. Paragraphs are more flexiktle than com- 
plete letters but skilful handling is necessary to avoid the appearance of 
patching. Several paragraphs from the manual may be combined or one 
or more incorporated with dictation to make up a complete letter. 

The correspondence manual contains copies of ail form letters and para- 
graphs in use, indexed for ready reference, and numbered so that dictators 
need only indicate numbers required. In cases where no dictation is neces- 
sary, letters are sent to the stenographic department with manual slips or 
marginal notes giving the necessary information. 

Constant revision is necessary to keep the manual up to date. New 
developments will suggest methods of treatment. A customer who gets 
the same letter a number of times will not be favorably impressed. The 
correspondence manager has charge of the manual and suggestions for new 
letters to be included are submitted to him for approval. He sees that 
manual letters are used where appropriate and that they are not used by 
careless dictators in cases where personal dictation is required. 

Modern business letters resemble telegrams in that they are concise treat- 
ments of single subjects in which there is no place for unnecessary words, 
stereotyped phrases, or rambling generalities; but efforts to be brief and to 
the point should not be carried so far as to give the impression of abruptness 
or lack of courtesy, nor should attempts to secure novelty and originality 
of expression be so forced as to result in the bizarre. Oddity and eccen- 
tricity are apt to be as fatal as the use of hackneyed and stereotyped expres- 
sions. 

Elimination of conventional introduction and conclusion is not considered 
good form in external correspondence. They should be omitted from inter- 
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Mechanical forms of letters should follow standards that usage has pre- | 
scribed as correct, as exemplified by the letters of leading merchants and | 
bankers. Letterheads should be dignified and conservative. They may be 
printed, engraved, or lithographed. Black on white paper is usually best, 
although slight variations are sometimes permissible. Bright colors or | 
more than one color should not be used. The head should occupy no more 
space than is needed for symmetrical arrangement; not more than 1/5th 
of the page. It should not contain illustrative pictures or advertisements, | 
nor should it be continued all around the margins of the letters as a series 
of fancy designs or a list of articles manufactured or sold. Name, address, 
and business of the concern is all that is necessary. Names of members of 
the firm or of officers of the corporation, with telephone number and cable 
address, may be added. Nothing unessential should be included. 

Typewriting done in black or blue-black makes the best appearance. 
The use of purple is sanctioned because of its usefulness in copying. Where 
letterheads are some other color than black, typewriter ribbons to match 
may be used. ' 

Arrangement of date lines, salutations, paragraph indentations, etc., 
should be conventional and should be standardized so that letters have a 
uniform appearance. 


For ordinary correspondence, envelopes should be standard size, about 
63x34 in. The sender’s return address sHould be placed in the upper left- | 


hand corner. Like letterheads, envelopes should be free from any attempt to 
use them as advertising mediums. 


STENOGRAPHIC WORK.—tThe greater part of the stenographic and 
typewriting work should be done in a central department. Centralization 
equalizes work, facilitates adoption of standards of quality and style, and 
makes possible inspection and supervision without which a uniformly high 
grade of work cannot be obtained. 

The stenographic force can be adjusted to the amount of work to be done 
more readily in a central department than where this work is done through- 
out the various departments. The central department can better utilize 
spare time by duplicating form letters, etc., and by doing various related 
“fill-in jobs’”’ that can be saved up for slack times. 

Executives who handle work that is confidential, or who need the services 
of stenographers to assist them in other ways, should have individual stenog- 
raphers. There may also be certain jobs of typing that can be better per- 
formed under the supervision of the department head for whom the work 
is done. These are merely exceptions to the rule that best results are ob- 
tained by drawing this activity into central departments. 

Where the stenographic method is used—that is, dictation is given direct 
to stenographers who take it down in shorthand—correspondents, when they 
are ready to dictate, notify the head of the stenographic department who 
assigns stenographers to take their work. The head of the department should 
have a schedule, showing at all times the amount of unfinished work each 
stenographer has on hand, to avoid loading up some of them with more 
work than can be completed during the day. 

The phonographic system is, in many ways, superior to the shorthand 
method. Correspondents dictate to machines that record their words on 
wax cylinders. When filled, cylinders are sent to the transcription depart- 
ment where they are placed on reproducing machines that operate at any 
speed desired by typists. 

With this system, the time of one, instead of two, is used for dictation; none 
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of the correspondent’s time is lost waiting for stenographers, and the necessity 
of preparing a number of letters before commencing dictation is eliminated 
as letters may be dictated from time to time during the day as the necessary 
information is obtained. 

Correspondents who have become accustomed to the shorthand method 
sometimes object to using machines and for some kinds of dictation it is 
undoubtedly more difficult. Technical descriptions and special instructions 
are not so easily made clear to operators. In some cases the shorthand 
method may be preferred, but for ordinary routine correspondence, machines 
give entire satisfaction and save time for both dictators and typists. 

Stenotypes are machines for taking down dictation by a system of letter 
combinations. They are more rapid and accurate than shorthand and 
have the added advantage that notes taken by one operator can be trans- 
eribed by another. 

It is the duty of the stenographic department to turn out perfect letters. 
Careful dictation is as necessary as skilful transcription. The work should 
be governed by written rules, stating definitely what the operators are re- 
sponsible for and what must be done by dictators. 

Within the stenographic department a great deal can be done to increase 
and improve the output by proper arrangement of the work. Machines 
should be standardized so that operators can change readily from one ma- 
chine to another. Different employees should, as much as possible, become 
specialists in the different features of the department’s activities. Arrange- 
ment of stationery is an important matter. Racks having compartments 
for the different sizes and kinds of stationery used and with shelves sloping - 
backward so that one sheet can be readily withdrawn at a time, and copy- 
holders to keep material being copied in position to be easily read, help to 


. speed up the work. 


Selection and Training of Office Employees 


IMPORTANCE OF CAREFUL SELECTION.—tThe cost of replacing an 
office employee is difficult to determine but it is probably conservative to 
estimate it as one month’s salary for the position being filled. It includes 
not only cost of training and at least part of salary paid during time spent 
in training but also other less definite costs, caused by delays and errors due 
to unfamiliarity with the work, which disturb orderly procedure and may 
result in serious loss of good-will. 

It is becoming the accepted practice to hire new employees only for the 
lower grades of work and to fill vacancies in more advanced grades by pro- 
motions. This plan, with occasional infusion of new blood in some of the 
higher positions, is undoubtedly the best. Time is required to gain the 
understanding of a business necessary for the intelligent performance of 
even the simplest tasks. An office force made up largely of workers who 
have grown up with the organization and who by long association have 
acquired an intimate knowledge of it, performs the maximum of accurate 
and intelligent work with the minimum of supervision. 

This does not mean that an employee should be kept on the pay-roll after 
his unfitness has been demonstrated, merely because some time and money 
have been spent upon his training. Mistakes will of course be made and, 
when recognized, no time should be lost in eliminating incompetent or 
undesirable employees. They act as a drag on the efficient and loyal workers 
and slow up the whole organization. The question of salary should not be 
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given too much importance. Incompetents and malcontents are expensive 
at any price. The point to’ be emphasized is that the greatest care should 
be used in hiring junior clerks so that persons having the necessary quali- 
fications are available for promotion when vacancies occur. 

An office that has the reputation for maintaining high standards of char- 
acter and ability for its employees attracts desirable applicants who are 
eager to become associated with a progressive organization. 


SECURING APPLICATIONS.—Some applications are received from per- 
sons who write to or call at the office in search of employment, and in other 
cases contact with applicants is made through friends, business acquaint- 
ances, and employees; but ordinarily most applications are obtained through 
employment agencies or are received in response to newspaper or trade maga- 
zine advertisements. 

If employment agencies, located in town or in nearby cities, are reliable 
and of a type to attract high-grade applicants, the employment manager 
can save time by making use of them. Agencies should be instructed as 
to general requirements and should recommend only persons who, after a 
preliminary examination, appear to be suitable. This relieves the employ- 
ment manager of the work of weeding out the obviously unfit. 

Objections to the use of employment agencies, sometimes heard, on the 
ground of expense to the employee, are not valid. The person seeking 
employment is a gainer if, by paying a reasonable fee, he can reduce materially 
the time required to find a job. Honestly and intelligently conducted em- 

ployment agencies perform an efficient service. Such connections should 
' be made with care and only after investigating, to some extent, the char- 
acter of the management as well as methods used and the type of people 
attracted by the agencies in question. 


If newspaper advertising is depended upon, some thought should be ~ 


given to the wording of advertisements. An advertisement reading ‘“‘ Wanted: 
bookkeeper; salary $18’’ does not draw replies from as high-grade appli- 
cants as one designed to appeal somewhat to the imagination. A brief 
statement regarding policies of the house and opportunities for advance- 
ment and a request that details of qualifications be given in replies should 
usually be included. The editorial policy of the newspaper used should 
also be considered. Different papers are read by different classes of people. 
If sufficient time is available, and it is desired to interview all applicants, 
the firm name may be given in advertisements. Otherwise, some of the 
best letters are selected and the writers requested to call for interviews. 


METHODS OF SELECTION.—Before the process of selection can begin, 
it is necessary that the employment manager have a clear idea of the quali- 
fications required. In a small office he is able to carry that information 
mentally, but in larger offices some form of record is necessary. The work 
done in the office should be analyzed and a record made of the qualifications 
necessary or desirable for each class. This record should contain a brief 
description of each kind of work, and the education, training, experience, 
etc., considered necessary for its proper performance should be listed in 
sufficient detail to give a good idea of the type of person needed. 

In addition to this detailed list, the office manager or employment manager 
will formulate standards for general qualifications, applying to all employees. 
These standards, whether or not they are formally set down in writing, 
cover such matters as health, appearance, mental ability, education and 


general knowledge, ambition, loyalty, enthusiasm, relia balthy: energy, initia- 
tive, persistence, etc. 


| 


\ 
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To find the right man for the right job is the work of the employment 
manager. He brings to this task whatever he has of knowledge and experi- 
ence and usually a vast confidence in himself as a reader of character and a 
judge of ability. It cannot be denied that a skilful and experienced inter- 
viewer often does attain considerable success in choosing efficient employees, 
but it is generally admitted that the percentage of mistakes is distressingly high 
and that any system that seems likely to ower it is worthy of consideration. 

To assist the employment manager in making selections, various systems 
of classifying the physical and mental characteristics of human beings and 
determining their fitness for certain kinds of work have been devised. Of 
the so-called scientific methods, the ones most widely known may be grouped 
under two heads: character analysis and psychological tests. The first as 
usually practiced is described as ‘‘character analysis of the observational 
method.” It is based on the alleged principle that human bodies vary in 
certain definite ways and that variations of character follow, and may be 
interpreted from, the bodily variations. The accuracy and 1eliability of 
this method is not generally admitted by business men. It is expensive to 
conduct, requiring considerable time and the services of experts, and it is not 
considered practicable for the average business. 

The second group, which depends upon psychological and mental alert- 
ness tests, seems to have a better claim to recognition, at least where a 
large number of applicants are to be examined, and it is impossible to give 
each a careful interview. Psychologists do not claim that these tests are 
infallible. They do claim that by their use it is possible to classify men 
and women into three broad groups, viz., those of superior intelligence, those 
of average intelligence, and those of inferior intelligence. 

Many employment managers make some use of these tests, and while 
they are still in the experimental stage and absolute dependence should not 
be placed upon them, it is undoubtedly true that they are useful in grading 
applicants if properly used and if results are properly interpreted. This 
subject is one with which the employment manager should be familiar. 

In addition to the general intelligence tests referred to above, it is pos- 
sible, in many cases, to make concrete tests of the applicant’s ability in the 
field for which he is being considered. Bookkeepers may be given problems 
that will bring out their knowledge of the subject. Correspondents may be 
asked to write letters based on certain stated conditions. Stenographers 
may be given dictation and their ability judged by comparing the speed 
and accuracy with which notes are written and transcribed with predeter- 
mined standards, etc. Comparative ability of different applicants can be 
judged more accurately if tests are so arranged that results can be reduced 
to definite ratings. 

Application blanks are used in most large offices. They vary widely in 
form, being designed by each employment manager to draw out the in- 
formation that he considers essential. The detail required on the appli- 
cation blank depends on methods used. If an interviewer’s report is also 
secured and tests or examinations are conducted, the application blank need 
not be as elaborate as would otherwise be desirable. The application blank 
and record of interview shown in Forms 5 and 6 were adopted, after con- 
siderable discussion, by the Office Managers section of the Manufacturers 
Club of Minneapolis, Minn. These blanks are intended to cover all essen- 
tial points without going into unnecessary detail, and in this respect are 
probably representative of the medium type, being neither exceptionally 
brief nor very elaborate, 
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THE IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO. OF MINNEAPOLIS 
Application for Employment 


PIRGG ys ke Se ye eee 192 aoe 
Namierin full as): Bikey, aia SE Sek, Mtn eS Sree ae ote cee 
PACOUNESS A peas aiate. Sate se eet a athe d ca oh ous alee oe Be Telephone No. 
ateroh Wsittlicetecs caer isteerciensietele = Place of Births... aso et bore pao eee 
Aretyoula citizeniof the, United: States?5... <7. Taeq: . be3e 6 ch ba- ca) ae elt - gees 
Married Pict otis.o< ams CG N's 5 a ne Number dependent on you............ 
What church do you attend?........... } OLE 2. SRD eA. tt OEE. eaten a See 
Do you live with your parents?.......... Give name and address of parent or 
MEBTESE PELAGUVCT Herc Tears aiskaiterae’s bags: dete. Sate wheel wise toa sees SER e erate Chere erate 
Do'vyou own the house:in| which Wout live? .<i.222/ 2. <cieis ele ocmien Sah d Wale eee 
Have you any income other than your salary?.................2ce cece eee eees 
Gan you secure fidelity bonds? (We pay cost). .......02....00 cece cece eccerss 
Give a brief description OL FOUR SCHOOHNG +. che cra gstven Pisa le wid vas hy Oe ere 
What studies are you now pursuing ?.s4 .dasse. Lela Pia ee. aed. oe. a. ee 
Are you now employed?.......... Were you ever in our employ?............... 


EMPLOYMENT RECORD 
Beginning with your present position, give the information called for below: 


Date > 
y osition Under Reason for 
Firm Name Held When Salary Leaving 


Give names and addresses of three persons with whom we can communicate regard- 


INS VOW st sia. jcisiascs Gime tete tenants ecerrertetcek a ¢ clarecttiaraisi orca dete eet ate ae 


Form 5. Employment Application Blank 
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THE IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO. OF MINNEAPOLIS 
Record of Interview 


- Date, « sstasctya,-cvee ee = 10 .c oe acta 
BEN eine Of App licantins nc... lae eee © ote oi ore Wiss LU ER ee 


UNCHAT OBS) « MEI: IDEA ENS oth RRR io ALES, eT OAT 4 og bat, Sa 


Would you like to associate with the applicant?...... Piece nts tones e revive late oats one ag eeeye 


Would you personally employ the applicant?............ 2. cece eee eee ee eee en 


EVETDATI SW ic aeeteteta nt GATT crete aoe efor ee ale wlattlinls, oielelciciece cine ee buelis. 6 lwlette cole 


Form 6, Record of Interview with Applicant for Position 
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References of accepted applicants should be carefully investigated. This 


is usually done by mail. Open letters addressed to ‘‘To whom it may con- 
cern”’ have very little value. i 

All work incident to securing new employees should be done by, or under | 
the supervision of, one person. In small offices this is attended to by the | 
office manager. Larger offices have employment or personnel departments. 
Requests for help are made to this department, which selects applicants | 
considered suitable and refers them, for final approval, to the department — 
head requiring help. Promotions and transfers should also be controlled 
by the employment department. Centralization of the employment func- 
tion facilitates standardization of employment policies. Experience ac- 
quired and records accumulated by this department are valuable aids in 
improving methods of securing and handling employees. 


EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT, RECORDS.—To facilitate and im- 
prove the work of this department, to insure justice being done in matters 
of promotions, salary increases, etc., and to secure for each employee place- 
ment at work for which he is best suited and at which he has greatest op- 
portunity for improvement, some records are necessary and some system 
of maintaining contact with employees and obtaining data regarding their 
performances is required. 

These records need not be elaborate. In addition to the information given 
in applications and obtained by investigating references, they should con- 
tain, for each employee, records of assignment, transfers, salary changes, 
attendance, and the information obtained from periodic progress reports 
furnished by department heads. They should provide a kasis for statistics 
of labor turnover, resignations and dismissals and the reasons therefor, 
absences and their cause, average length of service, average salary paid, and 
other matters reflecting the success or failure of the firm’s employment 
policies. 

Most essential records can be kept in an ordinary correspondence file 
with a folder for each employee. Into the folders are put application blanks, 
interviewer’s reports, correspondence with references, etc. Also authoriza- 
tions of salary changes, transfer records, progress reports, and any other 
papers pertaining to employees’ records that it is desired to keep. When 
an employee leaves, the resignation or dismissal notice is filed and the folder 
is transferred. For more convenient reference, this information may be 
summarized on cards ruled to provide spaces for the data required. Summary 
of attendance may also be shown on these cards. 

In order to make reports required by the U. S. Treasury Department for 
income tax purposes, it is necessary to make a record of salary payments. 
Card files or small loose-leaf ledgers should be used. For convenience in 
posting, cards or ledger pages should have spaces for each pay-day in the 
year, with dates printed or multigraphed so that it is necessary only to write 
the amounts. 

Attendance records are usually kept separately. 8x5 cards having the 
months of the year printed in the left-hand margin, and 31 vertical col- 
umns for days of the month are suitable for this purpose. Spaces may also 
be provided for carrying forward summaries of previous years’ records. 
If a bonus is paid for regular attendance, these cards should include space 
for record of bonus payments. 

The progress reports referred to above should be made by department 
heads at intervals of 6 months or a year, for each employee. The form should 
contain blanks for rating, as, excellent, good, fair, or poor, on reliability, 


; 
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accuracy, speed, aptitude, initiative, ambition, energy, personality, etc. 
Reports should include brief statements, by the department heads, as to 
the character and ability of employees. Definite values should be assigned 
to each item so that the combined ratings indicated on a report can be 
expressed as a quantity for comparison with other reports. This enables 
the employment manager to keep in touch with work being done by em- 
ployees. When reasonable progress is not indicated, investigation should 
be made to determine reasons for poor showing and, if possible, to remove 
them. 


TRAINING OFFICE EMPLOYEES.—In offices that do not make use 
of any definite method of instruction, new employees are usually turned 
over, with perhaps a few general instructions from department heads, to 
older clerks who have had experience in the work. If the older employees 
are inclined to be helpful, they devote what time they can spare, from their 
regular duties, for a few days, to training new employees who must depend 
largely upon their own observation and resourcefulness to acquire knowledge 
of the business and information regarding the work they are doing. 

This lack of method is usually the most expensive method that could be 
employed. Under such conditions, time required by new employees to 
become expert at the work assigned is much longer than where adequate 
instruction is given. Each new employee develops his individual system for 
handling details which results in as many systems as there are clerks doing 
the work. Time lost and mistakes made, due to lack of proper training, 
cost more than expense of providing some effective means of instruction.. 

Having decided that, inasmuch as clerks cannot be hired ready-trained, 
it is better to train employees than to allow them to train themselves at 
the expense of the office, the amount of educational work to be attempted 
and methods to be used should be considered. 


METHODS OF TRAINING.—Some large offices have organized school 
departments in charge of trained instructors. These departments conduct 
courses covering the various kinds of clerical work and are used not only 
for training new employees but also for giving more advanced instruction 
to older employees where necessary for their promotion. As much as pos- 
sible of the student’s time in the classroom is spent on actual office work, 
so that it is not altogether an extra expense. In some cases the work from 
a certain section of the territory is done in the school department. 

This method is useful in very large offices in which the volume of work 
is subject to seasonal fluctuations, necessitating periodical employment of 
large numbers of new clerks, but for the ordinary business it is considered 
too elaborate. In other large institutions, the work of the schooi depart- 
ment, instead of being done in classrooms, is carried on throughout the 
office. New employees begin their regular work at once but do it with the 
assistance and direction of a staff of instructors. 

For the average office, the use of a carefully prepared office manual is 
the most practical method of giving new employees a good general idea of 
the business as well as detailed instructions regarding the work to which 
they are assigned. This method has many advantages. Written instruc- 
tions may be read at leisure and referred to as often as necessary until thor- 
oughly understood. As conditions change, the manual is revised so that 
employees always have before them authoritative information concerning 
details of their work and its connection with, and relation to, work done 
by other members of their departments and by other departments. Inves- 
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tigations should be made occasionally to ascertain whether instructions given } 
in the manual are being carried out and employees should be examined from | 
time to time as to their knowledge of its provisions. 

Employees should be encouraged to take advantage of opportunities to} 
improve their general education. In all large cities, there are night schools} 
in which academic work, interrupted by the necessity of going to work, may | 
be continued or special business subjects may be studied. Where such | 
schools are not available, some of the many correspondence courses should | 
be recommended. 

New employees who have had no experience in office work are given | 
simple tasks at first and when it is necessary to fill advanced positions from | 
outside the organization, persons selected have some technical knowledge » 
of the work for which they are hired. In either case the office manual gives} 
necessary detailed instructions for performing the work assigned and also, 
general information regarding the business and methods and systems in) 
use that enable intelligent and ambitious employees to prepare themselves | 
for larger responsibilities. 


THE OFFICE MANUAL.—A complete manual usually contains four sec- - 
tions: 


Office rule book 

Policy book 

Departmental standard practice instructions 
Individual instruction sheets or desk cards 


Pe oe noe 


A brief history of the origin and development of the concern is usually ' 
given in either the rule book or the policy book. If the policy book is in-» 
tended for general distribution, it seems to be the logical place for the his- 
torical section. If the policy book is for use only by departments that come } 
into direct contact with the public, the history should be included in the, 
rule book. 

The history contains the things employees ought to know about the busi- - 
ness; its founders; the goods it makes or sells, and their uses. It may also: 
contain descriptions of improvements in methods of production and dis-. 
tribution in that particular line. It should furnish employees authoritative » 
information on these subjects, enabling them to answer questions intelli- 
gently on features of the business that are of general interest and encourage 
them to take pride in their association with it. 

Some manuals also include a section on organization. This section is 
for use of executives only and describes the duties and responsibilities of 
each executive. It is useful in straightening out the lines of authority. It 
should follow the organization chart, taking up in turn each officer and de- 
partment head, and describing in detail the matters for which he is respon- 
sible and over which he has control. 

The rule book contains rules governing personal conduct and the use 
of office facilities, applicable to all office employees. It usually includes 
an introduction explaining that rules are necessary to secure harmonious 
functioning of any organization. This introduction should not be an apology 
for rules. It should point out that rules are made for the mutual benefit 
of all concerned and should convey the impression that their observance 
will be insisted upon. 

This section covers such matters as office hours, registering time, tardi- 
ness and absences, overtime, vacations and holidays, salary payments, 
changes of address, visitors, personal mail, telephone usage, personal tele- 
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phone calls, subscriptions, standards for desk arrangement, use of messenger 
service, ordering office supplies, use of files, deportment, etc. 

Policies, or general regulations, as they are sometimes called, are the 
rulings of the management upon the manner in which the business is to be 
conducted. I+ contains the broad general policies laid down for the guidance 
of executives, and also definite policies applicable to specific cases based on 
decisions made from time to time. This provides subordinates with an 
authoritative basis on which to handle difficult situations:that arise in their 
daily work and relieves executives of the necessity of deciding the same things 
ove: and over. Policy books are especially valuable to concerns having 
branch offices where much of the firm’s business is carried on at a distance 
from the controlling home office. 

Compilation of rule books and policy books presents no serious difficulties. 
It is usually necessary to codify only rules and policies already in effect but 
not previously put into writing. 

Preparation of standard practice instructions is a much more formidable 
undertaking and one not to be attempted by a novice. Satisfactory results 
will not be attained unless the work is done or supervised by someone who 
thoroughly understands underlying principles and has an intimate knowledge 
of the details of office routine. 

While department heads are usually not fitted for the task of writing 
standard practice instructions for their departments, they should be ex- 
pected to assist by offering suggestions and criticisms and after instructions 
are ccmpleted, and should be responsible for keeping them up to date and 
in operation. Successful manuals are usually the result of many revisions. 

This section may be a loose-leaf book supplied department heads for the use 
of their entire departments, or it may be made up of individual instruction 
sheets for the clerks, a collection of which with a chart of the department’s 
organization and a comprehensive description of its processes and of their 
connection with work done in other departments, makes up the depart- 
ment head’s set. It should be indexed for ready reference and the system 
of numbering pages should permit inserting new material without disar- 
ranging page numbers outside of sections in which changes are made. The 
decimal system of numbering is usually recommended. Each position de- 
scribed in this section should be identified by a number corresponding to the 
number shown on the organization chart, which should he displayed some- 
where in the office so that employees can locate their positions on the chart 
and thereby obtain a better understanding of the relation of their work to 
the business as a whole. 

This section is used as a textbook for instruction of new employees and 
as a source of information for deciding disputes and answering questions 
regarding office routine. It facilitates establishment of standard methods; 
enables the management to keep more closely in touch with the details 
of office activities than would otherwise he possible, and eliminates depend- 
ence on memories of employees, who may leave, for information necessary 
to carry forward routine operations. It should be sufficiently detailed to 
give all the information necessary to carry on the work in the approved 
manner, but the information should be presented as concisely as possible. 

The completed manual should be in charge of one person to whom sug- 
gestions for changes or additions are submitted and who works with de- 
partment heads to keep it up to date. 

Some authorities who advocate making time and motion studies, include 
in standard practice instructions, detailed directions for the location of 
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papers on desks and for the motions to be made in performing each opera- 
tion; but while the plan is undoubtedly good in theory, serious difficulties 
are encountered in making practical application of it to many kinds of office 
work. 


Following is an excerpt from standard practice instructions in use by the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. covering work done by branch office invoicing 
departments. It illustrates the usual method of writing instructions where 
time or motion studies are not attempted. It has been used for a number of 
years and has proved to be adequate. 


Branch Office Invoicing 


ImporTaNce or: The invoice sheets, F-530 and the group of forms that make up the 
billing set, are the foundation on which all of our stock records and customers’ accounts 
are based. Accuracy and neatness are, therefore, of the first importance and speed is 
a secondary consideration. The carbon copies must ‘be legible. Never strike over a 
figure or letter. If a wrong key is struck, or an incorrect word or amount typed, X out the 
entire item and rewrite. 

Wuen Mave: Whenever possible, invoices should be made before the goods are delivered. 
When this is impracticable, as on rush orders phoned in or where the customer calls at the 
warehouse, the receipt may be taken on F—135 or F—246 and invoice made from this receipt 
or from F—258—A. 

NumpBerina: All orders from which invoices are to be made must be identified by order 
or invoice number and final invoice show same number. Where delivery instructions are 
phoned to the warehouse, such instructions must include order or invoice number. Use 
invoice numbers when possible. Invoice clerks can readily give next available number. 
Where salesmen order goods out on F-651, a separate consecutive series of numbers should 
be used for each stock so that a missing order ean be easily located. 

Mave From: Invoicing is done from the copy of F-258 turned in by the salesmen or 
F-258- A which is used for telephone orders received at the office and as a memorandum for 
dehveries on bookings. On orders already delivered, the invoice can be written up from 
F-135 or F-246. On outside stocks where goods are ordered out by salesmen on F-651, 
the invoice for office record is made from that form. The invoice number should be written 
on the order which is then filed numerically under the invoice number. 

Recorp Parers Mapp: 


Yellow—Ledger sheet 

White —Customer’s invoice 

Pink —Salesmen’s duplheate invoice (if 
wanted marked ‘‘Statement”’ 
same form as green) 

Green —Statement 

Pink —Warehouse order and receipt 

White —Delivery receipt 

On C.O.D. or draft items, the green statement goes to the cashier for his check against 
C.O.D. and draft returns. 

SmparaTion or Warenouses: When deliveries from more than one warehouse are in- 
voiced on a page, F530, make a separation between each warehouse by spacing several 
lines and writing the name or number of the warehouse on F—530 above the invoices de- 
livered from it. 

Cotumn Heaprines: The first two columns under the headings ‘“‘ Bookings” and “ Im- 
mediates” are for the use of the accounting department. 

Under ‘‘Date Sale” enter the number and date of the booking record (F-383) on which 
the invoice applies. On invoices of Petty Sales, write the word “petty” in this column. 


Use “Order Number” column only where delivery instructions carry order instead of © 


invoice number, but be sure to use it in such cases. The next column is headed invoice 
number. Always be careful to avoid skipping or duplicating a number. 


In the date column should be put, as nearly as possible, the actual date on which the) 
goods are delivered. Credit invoices canceling deliveries not accomplished, show date of | 
original charge but a new invoice number. If goods have been delivered and receipted for » 


and later returned, credit should show date of such return. 
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It is very important that the customer’s name be correct as to spelling and initials and 
that the address be correct, street numbers are always preferable. Names and addresses 
incorrectly written cause much delay and annoyance. Doubtful names and addresses 
should always be verified in the directory or tke credit file. Use full firm or corporate 
name for partnerships and corporations. Use both trade name and proprietor’s name where 
business is condicted under trade name (not incorporated). Always invoice in the name 
in which booking is made. Do not book in the name of firm or corporation and invoice in 
the name of an individual or official member of the firm or corporation. 

In the blank column to the right of the name and address put the classification as per 
General Regulation No. 41. 

The number of packages and the weight per package are entered in the next two columns. 

In the column headed ‘‘ Kind” put the letters, Pa., Ct., Jt., Pa. B., Ct.-B., or Wd. to 
indicate paper, cotton jute, paper baled, cotton baled, wood. For specialties use cont. 
or case 

In the next column enter the brand as P. Best—4X Pat.—BB. Pat.—H. Bran, Cereal, etc. 

The price per barrel, ton, or container is entered in the Price column. On invoices 


’ having only one item the amount column is not used, the extension being carried directly 


to the total column. 

If there is more than one item on an invoice put the extensions in the amount column 
and the total in the total column. Where there are deductions or additions for discount, 
handling charges, etc., total the extensions in the amount column and under this put the 
amount to be added or deducted and carry the final total to the total column so that there 
will be only one amount in the total column for each invoice, and that amount will be the 
total of the invoice. 

RETURNS AND CANCELLATIONS: Returns, cancellations, etc., are billed in the same way 
using a red ribbon and red carbon. 

The reason for or explanation of all credit invoices should be stated. Where an invoice 
is being canceled the number of the original invoice should be included in the explanation, 
also the original date of booking. 

RecHECKING: It is essential that form 530 be proven before any copies of billing set have 
left the office, and incorrect invoices so discovered should be ruled out entirely and rebilled. 
If an invoice has been made incorrectly and error is not found in proving F—580, or if any 
copies of invoice set have left the office, cancel the entire invoice and rebill. This is very 
important. 

Proor or Form 530—Invoice Sipe: The number of barrels for each invoice is entered 
in the column so headed. Always use the decimal equivalent of fractions of a barrel and 
carry out to three places if used in making extensions. To arrive at the basing price used in 
making the extensions, add the package differential to, or deduct it from, the invoice price. 
Extend into the ““Amount’”’ column. Feed and all other items (except specialties for the 
handling of which see below) on which a differential does not apply are entered for the same 
amount as on the invoice. 

The “Basis Price’”’ for invoices carrying any per barrel deductions or additions, such as 
discounts, cartage charges, etc., should be the basis price, including such deductions or 
additions. Add the “Number of Barrels,” the ‘“Amount’’ and the “Total Invoice” 
columns. 

WAREHOUSE Sipz: In order that pages may be proved as soon as filled without waiting 
for further billing, make proof on back of the copy of F-530 going to Minneapolis, and take 
copy on back of previous Branch Office sheet. Enter the number of packages from each 
invoice. Write in the proper package headings where they are not printed. Make a 
separate section for each warehouse and total the packages for each section. Reduce these 
packages to barrels; write the number of barrels in each column under the package total 
and cross-foot. 

Make a grand total of packages for all warehouses at the bottom of the page. Reduce 
these packages to barrels and cross-foot. The final total will equal the total of the ‘“‘ Number 
of Barrels’ column on the invoice side. Multiply the total barrels for each package by 
the differential for that package and foot. Multiply the total number of containers at 
each net price of each specialty by the net price per container and foot. Add these two 
amounts and the amount thus secured should equal the difference between the total invoice 
column and the amount of the proof. The figures necessary to the above proof should 
appear on the sheet where such proof is made. See General Regulations No. 20 and No. 70. 
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' Disposirron or Papers: The yellow ledger sheet is turned over to the bookkeeper after 
F-530 has been proven. 

Whenever possible to do so, deliver the white invoice enclosed in transo envelope to 
the customer with the goods. (Attach to order given to truckman or warehouseman.) 
Warehouseman takes truckman’s receipt on pink warehouse order or F—135 or 246, or on 
loading slip showing recap with number and assortment of each order. Truckman takes 
customer’s receipt on white copy or F-135 or 246. Warehouseman or delivery men retain 
the custody of customer’s receipts for deliveries made by them as a proof of delivery. 


Business Departments of a Modern Office 


1. PURCHASES AND STORES.—This department is treated fully in an- 
other section and is referred to here only to give an idea of its relation to 
the general organization. 

One of the first requisites of a manufacturing enterprise is a supply of 
raw material. Material must ke purchased, received and stored, and issued 
to the factory as required. In some organizations all of these functions 
are combined in a purchase and stores department. In other cases respon- 
sibility is divided between a purchase department and a stores department. 
Where two departments are maintained, it is, of course, necessary that they 
work together but this plan is considered preferakle, at least from the ac- 
countant’s point of view. 

By having purchases and stores handled by separate departments, the 
auditor is able to obtain reports from independent sources and to arrange 
his system of internal audit so that one department acts as a check upon 
the other. As amounts involved are large and opportunities for loss or fraud 
are considerakle, the question of adequate internal audit is very important. 

All purchases should be made by the purchasing department. This de- 
partment studies markets and market conditions and keeps in touch with 
development of new materials and new types of equipment. It develops 
records and compiles information that enakles the purchasing function to 
be carried on efficiently. 

After goods have béen counted, weighed, measured, or otherwise accounted 
for by the receiving department, they are turned over to the stores depart- 
ment where, after entry is made in perpetual inventory records, they are 
stored until required for use, when they are issued upon requisition. The 
storekeeper makes such records and reports as are required ty purchasing 
and accounting departments and is responsi’ le for having on hand all ma- 
terial received and not covered by properly authorized requisitions. Stores 
entrusted to the care of the storekeeper should be recorded and accounted 
for as carefully as money in the hands of the cashier. 

The purchasing department buys only when it receives properly authorized 
purchase requisitions. These requisitions originate in departments requir- 
ing material or are made by the storekeeper when stocks fall below estab- 
lished minimum amounts and should be approved by the manager or other 
officer of the company; but it should not he necessary for the manager to 
approve each individual requisition for goods to complete approved sched- 
ules of production or to keep stocks of regular supplies above approved 
minimums. Approval of production schedules and inventory standards 
should act as authorization to make necessary purchases on requisitions from 
the departments needing material. This relieves the manager of the detail 
of approving every purchase requisition an leaves him more time for con- 
sideration of requisitions for special purchases not covered by the excep- 
tions mentioned above, 
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Purchase requisitions should be prepared in detail by persons familiar 
with requirements as to kinds, quantities, dimensions, delivery dates, etc., 
giving the purchasing department an opportunity to devote all of its time 
to buying material and securing delivery as needed. The judgment of this 
department as to quantities to be purchased, etc., is valuable but it should 
not have authority to reduce quantities or to delay purchase of material 
requisitioned without the approval of the requisitioner, nor to anticipate re- 
quirenients by purchasing goods not requisitioned without special authority 
of the management. 


2. TRAFFIC.— Although organization of separate departments to attend to 
traffic matters has become general only in comparatively recent years, traffic 
management is now recognized as a distinct branch of business organiza- 
tion. The functions of this department were, and in some cases still are, 
handled by other sections of the organization. 

Tariffs, regulations, and rulings issued by various transportation com- 
panies are constantly increasing in number and complexity, new volumes 
being filed daily. There are also more than 20,000 different classifications 
of goods. Intricacies surrounding traffic problems have become so numerous 
and varied that to the uninitiated they seem a hopeless tangle. A remark 
made by Judge Landis cf the United States District Court at Chicago illus- 
trates this point: ‘‘The pullications invclved in the proceedings were so 
ambiguous and so technically phrased as to be clearly beyond the compre- 
hension of the layman and to necessitate the services of experts to determine 
the effect of their phrasing and the opinions of these experts were not always 
in accord.”’ 

Reliance upon railroad employees for routing and classification, a~ d leaving 
the auditing of freight charges in the hands of clerks who have not special- 
ized in this work, may resvult in serious loss. It has frequently been found 
that a traTic expert, Fy better routing of shipments, detection of errors 
and overcharges, and by securing more economical classification, often made 
possible by slight changes in methods of packing or in description of goods, 
saves more than enough to pay all expenses of maintaining this department. 
Traffic departments, which have to deal only with a limited number of 
commodities shipped to orf from a comparatively limited number of points, 
soon become better authorities than railroad rate clerks on rates and classi- 
fications applying to products shipped by their firms. 

The traffic department has charge of all outside transportation, inbound 
and outbound; furnishes instructions for packing and loading; is responsikle 
for securing lowest rates and best service; verifies all transportation expense 
bills; and files claims for overcharge, loss, or damage. It expedites move- 
ment of shipments urgently needed or delayed in transit and, if necessary, 
handles claims for customers. It furnishes the purchasing department with 
rates and estimates of time required in transit from various possi le sources of 
supply, and the sales departments with rates needed for fixing delivered prices. 


TARIFF FILES.—Transportation companies are usually willing to supply 
tariffs needed by bona fide shippers. A good way to build up a file is to have 
the freight agent indicate tariff authorities on expense bills or shipping receipts 
for inbound and outbound shipments. Copies are then requested from agents, 
associations, or committees by whom they are issued. Requests should give 
I.C.C. numbers and tariff numbers, if known, as well as classes of traffic 
covered, and should also ask that supplements and reissues be forwarded as 


issued. 
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Loose-leaf binders are usually recommended for filing tariffs, although there ) 
are various types of special cabinets and racks made for this purpose. Binders | 
should be labeled to show tariffs contained therein and numbers of the shelves _ 
on which they are to be filed. 

In filing tariffs it is customary to divide them into two groups: (1) those , 
issued by railroads for their own account, and (2) those issued by agents, ) 
associations, and committees. These main groups may be subdivided on © 
any convenient basis. Classification used by the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission is as follows: 


1. Class-rate tariffs, which name only class rates and are so indicated on 
their title page. 

2. Class and commodity tariffs, which in addition to class rates, contain 
rates on specific or general commodities. 

3. General commodity tariffs, which contain rates on commodities 
which are too numerous to mention or indicate on the title page 
of the publication. 

4. Specific commodity tariffs, which apply on one commodity or on a 
group of commodities that may be readily designated in a brief 
description, such as brick and brick products, iron and steel, iron 
and steel articles, and coal and coke. 

5. Miscellaneous schedules, which govern special services, such as 
weighing, refrigerating, milling in transit, storage in transit, switch- 
ing, demurrage, general rules, classification and exceptions. 


Publications are arranged alphabetically within these subdivisions by roads 
and asseciations. Superseded issues should be taken out of the working file 
but should not be destroyed, as it is sometimes necessary to go back several 
years to support claims or check corrected expense bills. 

A card index for record of rates to points to or from which shipments are 
frequently moved prevents waste of time in repeatedly looking up the same 
rates and refiguring combination rates, and enables clerks not having expert 
knowledge of rates to check expense bills. 


BILLS OF LADING.—There are two kinds of bills of lading, “straight” 
and “‘order.’’ Order bills of lading are negotiakle,.are drawn to the shipper’s 
order, and consignees, to secure goods, must present the bill of lading indorsed 
by the shipper. They are used when it is desired to secure payment for goods 
before delivery is made and are usually forwarded to consignee’s bank attached 
to draft. Straight bills of lading are not negotiable and are made out to the 
names of consignees. 

Bills of lading are contracts between carriers and shippers and also receipts 
for goods shipped. Blank forms are supplied by carriers, but most large 
shippers use their own forms which are printed to register with other office 
records so that the greater part of the information called for may be filled in, 
by use of duplicating machines, from the same impression that makes records 
for packing, shipping, billing departments, ete. This method effects con- 
siderable saving of time and avoids the possibility of mistakes being made 
in copying. They are usually made in triplicate, consisting of ‘ original,” 
‘“memorandum,”’ and ‘‘shipping order.’’ The original is for the consignee, 
the memorandum is retained by the freight agent and the shipping order is 
held by the shipper. A fourth copy, ‘‘duplicate,’”’ is also sometimes used. 

It is important that bills of lading be carefully prepared. Shipper’s and 
consignee’s names should be shown in full; complete routing should be given; 
actual gross weights should be stated; description of freight should be accurate 
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and complete, should be given in terms used in traffic classifications, and 
should agree with markings of packages. 


TRACING FREIGHT SHIPMENTS.—Tracers are communications ad- 
dressed to agents of transportation companies, stating that certain ship- 
ments have not been delivered and requesting that an investigation be made 
to locate and, if possible, to expedite delivery of the goods, and that results 
of the investigation be reported. Printed forms, on postcards, with suitable 
blanks for filling in necessary data, are an economy where considerable 
tracing is done. Tracers should contain all available data, including date of 
shipment and description of goods. They should not be started until there is 
evidence of undue delay. Tracing clerks should know railroad routes, 
Junction points, schedules of package car service, points of break, and the 
normal time required in transit. They should keep in touch with traffic 
conditions so that in case of accident or congestion they will understand 
causes of delays. Unnecessary, promiscuous tracing is a waste of time, 
places an undue burden upon the carriers and tends to detract from the effec- 
tiveness of bona fide tracers. 

When information is urgently needed or it is desired to check railroad 
service, shippers sometimes do their own tracing instead of addressing freight 
agents at points of shipment. Waybill numbers (secured from railroad bill 
clerks) with car numbers and descriytions of shipments are sent, by wire or 
mail, to junction agents, with request for reports as to whether the shipments 
in question have been handled. In the case of L.C.L. shipments these 
requests should also give reference to trains in which shipments were for- 
warded. This information can be secured from the yard master’s office or 
from freight agent. 

Proper marking of each package included in L.C.L. shipments helps to 
insure prompt handling and to minimize the opportunities for shipments to 
be delayed or lost in transit. Tracer files should be carefully watched so 
that claims for loss may be filed within the time limit set by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


CHECKING EXPENSE BILLS.—tThe principal items to be considered in 
auditing transportation expense bills are weights, rates, and extensions. 
Weights should be checked with bills of lading. Where charges are based on 
minimum weights, the record of ‘‘cars ordered” should be consulted. If 
carrier furnished cars larger than those ordered or if shipments were trans- 
ferred to larger cars en route, charges should be computed on the basis of size 
of car ordered, provided shipment could have been loaded therein. 

In computing rates, descriptions of articles and size and kind of packages 
or containers, method of packing, etc., must be taken into consideration. 
Description includes class or commodity name, material composing article, 
purpose or use of article (finished, unfinished, raw, damaged or scrap), tariff 
classification, and value of article. Careful choice of terms used in describing 
goods on bills of lading is often necessary in order to secure lowest possible 
rates. Railroads charge the highest rates warranted by descriptions given 
on bills of lading, and use of a specific designation sometimes brings an article 
into a class taking lower rates. Shipments moving from one classification 
territory into another should be packed and described with a view to securing 
lowest rates in both classifications. Shipments take different rates according 
to method of packing, that is, whether set up or knocked down, boxed, 
crated or bundled, nested or unnested, etc. 

Routing should be checked. If routes specified by shippers are not 
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followed, carriers are liable for any additional expense. Where routes are 
not designated by the shipper, it is the duty of carr iers to use cheapest routes. 
Switching and drayage charges should ke verified, as these services are some- 
times included in rates. ’ : 

An important point is to guard agairst making duplicate payments. 
This can be done satisfactorily only by tying up freight payments with records 
of goods shipped and received, and, while it is an auditing department 
function, it may properly be mentioned here. For inbound shipments, 
receiving report numbers should be entered on expense bills, and pro numbers 
of expense bills should be noted on receiving department recor ds. 

Some large shippers who make a practice of prepaying freight on outbound 
shipments enter all such shipments in book records haying columns for date, 
shipper’s number, car number and initials, loading point, destination, com- 
modity, rate, amount, amount paid, date paid, and voucher number. The 
three last columns are posted from paid expense bills, the othe! columns 
from Fills of lading on which rates have been entered by the rate clerk: This 
provides for an independent computation of amounts due and weights shown 
in this record are reconciled with tilling records. 3 

To guard against the tendency of routine workers to take things for granted, 
some concerns have printed forms on which are entered data covering both 
inbound and outbound shipments and on which independent calculations 
of freight charges are made. When completed, the forms are compared 
with expense bills. 

It is usually possible, by giving bonds, to arrange with railroads for at 
least 48 hours’ time in which to audit expense Fills and therehy have errors 
corrected hefore payment is made. When mistakes are discovered after 
bills are paid, claims for overcharges are filed. 


CLAIMS.—There are two kinds of claims: (1) loss and damage claims, 
and (2) overcharge claims. The Freight Claim Association has designed 
separate standard forms, approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for use in filing the two classes of claims, but many firms use their own forms 
for this purpose. These forms should be prepared in triplicate. A white 
sheet—original—is sent to the carrier, a yellow copy is filed with the copy 
of the letter of transmittal, and a pink copy is turned over to the accounting 
department as a basis for entry on the general books. 

The following documents should be presented with total loss claims: 


1. Itemized Fill against carrier. 

2. Original bill of lading or, if not obtainable, a certified duplicate, 
accompanied by a statement as to why the original bill cannot be 
surrendered. 

Original paid freight bill. 

Certified copy of invoice. 

An affidavit of non-delivery of the shipment. 

If the last shipment has been traced, tracing papers should be attached 
to claim. 


Sion ae 


For damage claims, items 5 and 6 are not required. Claims for damage 
are more readily paid if apparent damage to packages or contents is noted on 
receipts signed by truckmen or, in the case of carload shipments, delivered to 
private sidings, if agent’s notations of damages are secured on expense Fills. 

In the case of shipments received apparently complete and in good order 
but when unpacked are found to be short or damaged, additional affidavits to 
support claims for loss or damage are required, as follows: 
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‘1. Affidavit of shipper that shipment was properly packed and delivered 
to a stated cartman. 

2. Affidavit of cartman that shipment was delivered by him to the 
railroad agent in the same order and condition as when received 
by him. 

3. Statement of consignee regarding condition of shipment, discovery 
of damage, and notification made to delivery agent. 

4. Affidavit of consignee that goods were promptly unpacked and that 
articles in question were damaged or missing. 

5. Affidavit of consignee’s cartman that shipment was received by him 
at the delivery station at a stated time and was delivered by him 
at a stated time and place in the same condition as when received. 
Also a statement as to his observation of apparent condition of 
shipment. 

6. Claimant’s damage statement. A form provided by carriers, to be 
filled in partly by shipper and partly by consignee. 


Overcharge claims should be supported by the following papers: 


1. Original paid freight bill. 

2. Certified copy of invoice if claim is based on weight or. valuation or if 
shipment has been improperly described. 

3. Original bill of lading. 

4. Tariff authority for rate or classification claimed. 


Claims should be filed as promptly as possible. The legal time limit for 
filing loss and damage claims is 6 months after damaged shipments are re- 
ceived or after expiration of reasonable time for delivery. This time limit 
may be extended indefinitely by notice to carrier that a claim will be filed. 

Carriers are required by law to make a thorough investigation within a 
reasonable time after a claim has been filed and are not allowed to settle 
claims until investigation has been made. Payment of claims can usually 
be expedited by methodical follow-up, as carriers are apt to be slow in making 
settlement unless prompt handling is urged in a systematic manner. Claims 
should be numbered and the numbers referred to in correspondence with 


carriers. 


3. CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS.—Organization of, and methods used 
in, this department are treated in full elsewhere in the manual and this discus- 
sion is intended only to give an idea of the relation of the credit and col- 
lection department to the general organization. 

Extension of credit is an expression of confidence in the ability and inten- 
tion of debtors to make payment in accordance with the terms and conditions 
of their agreements. It is the duty of the credit department to estimate the 
risk connected with proposed credit extensions and to decide whether the 
advantages to be gained by entering into contemplated business relations 
are commensurate to the possibilities of loss involved and, having granted 
credit, to secure settlement in the manner and at the time agreed upon. 

The credit and collection manager derives his authority from, and performs 
his duties under, the supervision of the treasurer. Where collections are 
handled by separate departments, the collection manager is usually subordi- 
nate to, and under the direction of, the credit manager. 

The credit manager is responsible for placing proper limitation upon 
balances of customers’ accounts and for keeping the sales department advised 
as to the financial standing of customers. Before any sale is completed, the 
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customer’s credit should be approved by this department for the amount of | 
the proposed sale. He is also expected to accelerate payment of overdue | 
notes and accounts receivable and, when necessary, to place them with | 
collection agencies or with attorneys for suit. At stated intervals he prepares 
lists of uncollectikle accounts, with statements of the history of each and of | 
efforts made to collect, for submission to the board of directors, which alone | 
should have authority to order them written off the books. 

The credit department should work with the sales department to the end | 
that both may profit by exchange of information and establishment of mutual 
un 'erstanding of problems incident to the work of each. The credit manager 
who is concerned only with keeping losses down to the lowest possible point 
may fail to serve the best interests of the business by overlooking opportu- 
nities for constructive sales promotion work. Salesmen who call on the trade 
can give valuable information regarding condition of their customers’ 
businesses, although their opinions on credit matters are usually lacking in 
conservatism and must be discounted by the credit man. 

Co-operation of the accounting department is also necessary. Information 
as to the condition of customers’ accounts should be available at all times. 
Statements of accounts that are past due or that have reached the credit limit 
set, should be furnished as required. 


4. SALES MANAGEMENT.—A broad conception of the sphere of sales 
management comprehends not only supervision and direction of salesmen 
in the field, but also control of advertising and of sales promotion work. 
Advertising and sales promotion are parts of the sales function and a well- 
balanced plan for sales efforts must unify and co-ordinate these related 
activities, but the modern tendency toward specialization has resulted in 
establishment of separate advertising departments by most large concerns 
and, where the amount of sales promotion work attempted is extensive, it is 
also usually handled by separately organized departments. These separate 
departments are technical divisions of the sales organization and their efforts 
should be directed by a central authority. 

The relation of advertising to sales departments is a matter that often 
causes friction. The plan of having control of advertising vested in the 
sales manager is undoubtedly correct in theory. Practical application must 
depend upon capability of the sales manager, size of the concern, extent and 
methods of advertising, etc. The viewpoint and technical training required 
for success in the field of advertising is absolutely different from that necessary 
for successful management of salesmen and it is practically impossible for a 
man actively engaged in supervising salesmen also to keep up with the details 
of advertising work. Sales managers who control advertising should not 
attempt to supervise technical operation of advertising departments but 
should concern themselves only with broad policies. In some large sales 
organizations these departments are on a par, both being under the broad 
authority of a higher official who lays down general policies and settles all 
disputes arising between them. Where this arrangement can be effective, 
it is probably the best. 

Another point where friction frequently occurs is between sales and pro-. 
duction departments. The factory insists that the sales department find a 
market for whatever it is equipped to produce, while the sales manager 
demands that production be adapted to meet his ideas of market conditions. | 
Conflicts between these departments must be decided by a general manager 
who takes into account questions of cost, financial conditions, and other | 
matters connected with the general management point of view. The sales 
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department must be given some authority over production. There is no 
profit in making what cannot be sold profitably. On the other hand, the 
sales manager should understand that factory equipment must be employed 
as continuously as possible and that it cannot be remodeled to meet all of the 
ideas of salesmen who imagine that something different would find a readier 
sale and who are usually inclined to cater unnecessarily to demands of various 
customers for variety of models and designs. 


USE OF STATISTICAL INFORMATION.—Modern methods of sales 
management depend largely upon use of statistics. Statistics, to the person 
who knows how to read them and who has imagination to see behind them, 
are pictures of conditions; signposts pointing out the probable trend of events. 
It has been said that statistics are no better than the men who make them, 
and it should be added that their usefulness is limited by the understanding 
of executives for whom they are made. The executive who is fond of quoting 
the phrase ‘‘lies, damn lies and statistics” is advertising his own inability to 
understand and make use of statistical information. 

Statistics are compiled to indicate results of past performances or possible 
future developments. For the purpose of sales control, sales records are 
usually analyzed to show: sales, classified by commodities to each customer 
for months or other suitable periods; periodical recapitulation of sales by 
salesmen’s territories and by branch office territories; also classifieds by com- 
modities; recapitulation of sales to show total sales of each commodity for 
eorresponding periods. The unit used may be one of value or of quantity as 
best suits the needs of the business. Total selling expense, classified as may 
be desirable, and selling expense per unit should be shown in connection with 
sales statistics for each salesman and each branch offce. 

These records are usually arranged to display results for the past month 
and for the year to date, with comparative figures for corresponding periods 
of the previous year. Without some basis for comparison, statistics of past 
results have little value. 

Information from which these statements are compiled is taken from orders 
or from delivery records. In some cases where the unit used is one of value 
and sales are not considered complete until delivery is made, the figures are 
taken periodically from the sales ledgers, but this source is seldom satisfactory 
because the information is ordinarily not up-to-date and most of the value of 
such information depends upon its being promptly available so that dangerous 
tendencies may be corrected at the earliest possitle moment. It is usually 
necessary to copy sales orders to provide needed office records and with 
modern methods of making copies the expense of providing an extra copy for 
the statistical department is slight. 

In addition to the basic analysis of sales mentioned above, which are useful 
for almost any sales organization, it is possible to compile many other statis- 
tical records and comparisons to satisfy the requirements of different situa- 
tions. Salesmen’s daily reports contain information which, if properly 
classified, is useful to sales, production, and credit departments, and there 
are many other sources of information open to the trained statistician. 

One of the first requisites for intelligent direction of sales efforts is reliahle 
data regarding sales possibilities in the various sections of the territory. 
Estimates of possible sales, for an established business, are based partly on 
past performance and partly on calculations of buying capacity. New 
enterprises, having no special knowledge of market conditions as related to 
their product, must depend entirely upon census figures and other published 
statistics in forming estimates of possible sales volume. 


i 
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A method commonly used to aid in establishing sales expectancies, is to | 
list towns or counties and population and to set opposite each the amount of — 
sales for the previous year. For staple products and for nearly all mer- | 
chandise, per capita consumption is a dependable measure. The ratio of i 
business to population is fairly constant. Many valuable statistics are | 
based primarily upon comparison of possible per capita consumption with | 
present rate of consumption. The nature of the business has an important | 
bearing on this question. For example, a firm selling automobile accessories | 
would use the total number of automobiles licensed in counties or states 
rather than population as a basis for development of consumption statistics. 
Characteristics of certain towns or localities that affect buying capacity of 
products under consideration are, of course, taken into account. Such 
estimates, although they can be only approximately correct, give the sales 
manager standards with which to compare results obtained. 


CONTROLLING SALESMEN FROM THE HOME OFFICE.—Extent 
of home office control and methods used to maintain the desired degree of 
control vary with different kinds of business and different types of sales 
organizations. For example, salesmen selling staple commodities to retail 
stores and making calls at regular intervals require different handling than 
specialty salesmen who are more dependent upen the home offce for infor- 
mation.:* It is no longer customary to send salesmen out, relying on their own 
resources to find business where and as they can. It is kecoming more and 
more the accepted practice to plan salesmen’s work for them; to know where 
they are, and in so far as is possible to know what they are doing each day; 
to set definite tasks; to furnish all possitle aid and helpful information; and 
check results closely to determine whe her home offce instructions are keing 


followed out. Territories are clearly defined and definite quotas are estab- 
lished. 


LAYING OUT TERRITORIES.—The governing factors in determining 
sizes and boundaries of salesmen’s territories are volume of possille business 
and transportation facilities. Salesmen should have only so much territory 
as they can work intensively and efficiently. Number of customers and 
prospects should be considered as well as frequency of calls. Logical travel 
routes should be followed in laying out salesmen’s territories so that they can 
be covered with the least possible mileage and in the shortest time consistent 
with systematic development of business possibilities. Counties are con- 
sidered more satisfactory than states as territorial limits. mall units allow 
more flexibility of arrangement and the county is the smallest unit for which 
census figures are availakle. 


SETTING QUOTAS.—Methods described above, for determining sales 
possibilities for the territory as a whole, may be used in establishing quotas 
for individual salesmen. The plan of giving salesmen definite marks at 
which to shoot is coming into general use. Salesmen who know how much 
business their territories are expected to produce and know that they are 
expected to secure it, have definite goals toward which to work, do better 
work, and are better satisfied than if left in uncertainty as to what is expected 
of them. Quotas should be reasonable—not impossitle of attainment. 
As a general proposition it is better to fix amounts too low rather than too 
high. A salesman who is given a quota so large that there is no hope of 
selling it, is apt to become discouraged. A rule followed by some firms is to 


arrange quotas so that 80% of a salesman’s assignment is considered fair 
business for his territory. 
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PLANNING ROUTES.—Salesmen should be required to cover their 
territories in a systematic manner. Without a definite plan and some 
method of control, a great deal of time is lost and unnecessary expense incurred 
by salesmen crisscrossing and jumping from place to place in a haphazard 
manner. 

Map and tack systems are generally used to record routes. Strings 
attached to tacks show routes as planned. Strings of different colors may be 
used to show actual movement and present location of salesmen. Very 
useful graphic records may be made of these maps by adding different 
colored tacks tc indicate salesmen’s headquarters, customers, dealers, pros- 
pects, etc. 

The degree of control to be exercised depends upon the nature of the busi- 
ness. Where most calls are made on prospects developed by advertising 
and sales promotion departments, routes are sometimes scheduled at the 
home office in the same way that jobs are handled by a factory planning 
department, salesmen being given cards or slips descriting calls to be made 
during the next few days. In some lines, where calls are not made regularly, 
it is customary to prepare the ground for salesmen by advising customers or 
prospects of impending calls and sending advertising literature or other 
matter a few days before salesmen’s visits are due. 

The most efficient routing having been determined, salesmen should be 
permitted to depart from established routes only for urgent reasons. Where it 
is practicable to do so, complete itineraries should be worked out with lists 
of calls to be made and reports checked carefully to see that salesmen are 
following home office instructions and not skipping towns to promote their 
personal comfort or spending undue time with favorite customers, thereby 
neglecting more difficult prospects. 


DAILY REPORTS.—The basis of home office control is salesmen’s daily 
reports. They should contain records of calls and results in sufficient detail 
to provide a good bird’s-eye view of what each salesman is doing and what 
conditions are being met in any part of the territory. 

In form these reports are made to suit the requirements of individual sales 
managers. Information usually called for includes: name of dealer; location 
—good, fair or poor; nature of business—retail or jobbing—city or country; 
condition of store and stock; display windows; advertising—kind and amount; 
appearance of clerks; competitive lines carried; average stock turnover; 
name of buyer and all available information regarding him; salesman’s 
name; date of interview; date next call should be made. 

Reports should be arranged so as to require the minimum of clerical work 
on the part of salesmen. Compilations to show number of calls per day or 
per town, number of orders, class of goods sold, average amount of orders, etc., 
should be made at the office and not required of salesmen. Such work can 
be done better and more economically by office employees. Salesmen are 
temperamentally unsuited for clerical work and to compel them to prepare 
long complicated reports dampens their enthusiasm and uses up energy 
that should be employed:in securing business. Best results are obtained by 
making report blanks as simple as possible and insisting that they be filled 
out properly and completely. 


RECORDS OF CUSTOMERS AND PROSPECTS.—Prospect files are 
an important part of sales office records. They are usually kept in the form 
of card indexes, in some cases supplemented by envelope systems or cor- 
respondence files containing special reports, etc, Files are divided by states 
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and towns, with names arranged alphabetically within the divisions. Cards 
should contain prospect’s name, address and business, list of competitive 
goods handled, buyer’s name, salesman’s name or how secured if not reported 
by salesman, and any other pertinent information available. Space should 
be provided for record of correspondence, salesmen’s calls, catalogs and other 
_ advertising material sent, etc. 

Information for this record is taken from salesmen’s reports, from cor- 
respondence, and from any other available sources. 

When a prospect becomes a customer, his card is transferred to the cus- 
tomers’ index and such additional information added as may be deemed 
necessary. Backs of cards are sometimes ruled to accommodate all data 
called for in salesmen’s reports. 


EXPENSE REPORTS.—All well-managed firms have definite under- 
standings with their salesmen regarding what should be included in expense 
accounts and furnish standardized blanks for weekly, semimonthly or monthly 
reports. Latitude allowed salesmen in spending and accounting for money 
varies widely with different firms. The item of ‘‘entertainment expense”’ 
featured extensively by the older school of salesmen is being rapidly eliminated 
by modern ideas of sales management and closer accounting methods. Sales 
manuals should contain definite statements of policies as to expense accounts 
and detailed instructions for making up expense reports. 


BRANCH OFFICES.—Branches are established to make possible better 
services to customers and to facilitate control of salesmen. Branch managers 
are held responsible for results in their territories, but the extent to which 
they should be given a free hand in management and development of terri- 
tories assigned to them is apparently not agreed upon. It is, of course, 
understood that all instructions to salesmen should pass through the branch 
manager and that nothing should be done to weaken his authority. The 
sales manager should, nevertheless, take an active part in fixing salesmen’s 
territories and quotas, hiring and discharging salesmen, etc. He should 
receive the same reports from, and maintain the same records for, salesmen 
working under branch offices as for salesmen working directly out of the 
home office, duplicate reports and records being made for the branch manager. 

This plan of branch office organization makes the function of branch 
managers supervisory rather than managerial. It is suitable only for certain 
types of organizations. In other organizations branch managers are given 
full authority, the only requirement being that they produce satisfactory 
profits. 

To overcome the tendency of branches to get out of touch with home office 
policies and methods, it is usually necessary to employ a corps of traveling 
supervisors to advise and assist branch managers and to act as a connecting 
link between branch and home offices. 

Form 7 is a form for monthly reports of branch office operations. It shows 
results for the current month and for the year to date compared with similar 
periods of the previous year. 

Form 8 is a record of results obtained in individual salesmen’s territories. 
It is arranged to show 3 years’ figures on one 8}x11 card. Amounts for 
each month are posted in black and accumulative totals for the year are 
entered, in the same spaces, in red ink, above the figures for months. The 
reverse of this card is used for a record of sales analyzed by commodities. 

The best method of rewarding salesmen is that which supplies the greatest 
incentive to persistent constructive work. Methods of paying salesmen are: 
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Form 8. Comparative Record of Salesman’s Activities 
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(1) straight salary, (2) straight commission, (3) salary and commission. 
It is generally conceded that the first method is unsatisfactory in that the 
connection between income and results is too indirect to stimulate and sustain 
salesmen’s enthusiasm and efforts. The second plan is still more undesirable 
because commission salesmen, as a rule, think only of immediate commissions 
and neglect development work that is necessary from the standpoint of the. 
house that expects to continue in business. 

The salary-and-commissio- method seeks to combine the desirable 
feature of the two others while eliminating the undesirable features. This 
plan is becoming generally accepted as the proper method of rewarding 
salesmen, but many firms hesitate to adopt it because of the difficulties met 
in determining the basis upon which commission should be paid. Various 
schemes have been developed for overcoming difficulties in the way of estab- 
lishing equitable methods of figuring commissions. The plan outlined 
below is recommended by many authorities and brings out the points that 
require attention. 

It is first necessary to know what the possibilities are in each territory, 
how much business a good salesman can secure. Quotas are then set. 
It is customary to fix quotas so that commissions are paid on sales above 80% 
of amounts set. A survey should then be made to determine the type of 
salesmen needed to represent the firm successfully in a constructive way and 


to discover the minimum such men need for living expenses, taking into 
account the cost of properly covering the territory. This minimum should 


be the salesman’s fixed salary and his compensation for obtaining 80% of his 


| quota. 


Commission paid in addition to fixed salary may be based on volume or 
profits. A common method is to pay a certain percentage of sales in excess 
of the amount agreed on as covered by salary. Another plan is to make 
commissions dependent on profits in the salesman’s territory by paying a 
percentage of profits and disregarding the question of volume altogether 
as a basis for commissions. Some firms, in addition to salary and commis- 
sion, pay a bonus when quotas are attained. While most commission or 
quota schemes are based more or less upon arbitrary judgments, they can, 
by careful analysis of conditions, be made equitakle, and it is of the utmost 
importance that there be no inequality or injustice in setting quotas or 
crediting sales. 

One of the chief advantages of the salary-and-commission plan is elimina- 
tion of argument over salary increases; quotas and basic salary having been 
agreed upon, reward depends entirely upon individual efforts and success. 
It is, of course, expected that sales in any territory will show a reasonable 
increase from year to year and quotas must be revised to conform to changed 
conditions. A system sometimes used to make these readjustments automatic 
provides that a salesman’s salary and commission for this year is his salary 
for the next year and that his total sales this year becomes the basic minimum 
for next year, the same rate of commission being paid for sales over and above 
that minimum. In normal times this system is a satisfactory solution of 
the problem of fixing salaries and quotas but there is the danger that in a 
“‘boom”’ year they will be pushed up so high that quotas cannot again be 
reached while salaries will continue on an inflated basis until revised by a 
drastic cut which will have a depressing effect on the organization. It is 
probably better to leave basic salaries at the amount originally fixed and to 
Tevise quotas in accordance with some equitable and well-understood plan. 

Contest plans and bonus schemes innumerable have been tried by one 
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concern and another for the purpose of stimulating salesmen to greater efforts, 
and in this connection it may be stated as a rule that systems that rely on 


honorable mention in bulletins, house-organs, etc., or other methods of giving © 


personal distinction, while sometimes the only prizes that it is advisable to 


use, are not as effective with high-grade salesmen as some form of pecuniary | 


reward. 
TRAINING SALES MEN.— Modern standards of sales management require 


that each member of the selling organization be a trained salesman. To be | 
well equipped for their work salesmen should have a thorough knowledge © 


of the goods they are selling, should know how they are made, their uses and 
functions, points of superiority, and should be able to make a logical presen- 
tation of reasons for purchase. They should be familiar with house policies 
covering service, guaranty of quality, complaints, adjustments, credits, etc. 
In addition to specific knowledge of sales matters, and the principles of 
salesmanship, salesmen should be well grounded in general business princi- 
ples; should know something about organization, advertising, credits, record- 
keeping, psychology. 

There is undoubtedly some justification for the belief held by many sales 
managers that good salesmen are born, not made; but the supply of born 
salesmen falls far short of the demand, and as it is impossible to hire men 
completely trained to fit into the organization it is necessary to provide 
some special method of training. Much of the emotional writing that has 
been done in recent years in developing the theory that salesmanship is a 
matter of “pep” and ‘‘jazz,’”’ has been thoroughly discredited, together 
with the courses of training intended to transform salesmen into combination 
psychologists and hypnotists. Complete formal schools of selling are advo- 
cated by some authorities and have been established by some department 
stores and large specialty marketing organizations. The fact that there are 
not more such schools is due to the prevailing opinion that they are too 
expensive and too difficult to operate, that it is not easy to get the right type 
of men to run them, and that salesmen, after having been trained, are apt to 
leave the organization for better-paid positions offered on account of the 
training. 

It is not always necessary that sales schools be complete in grades and 
classes. Where complete schools are not thought advisable, a great deal 
can be accomplished by “‘get-together’’ meetings Saturday afternoons, trips 
to headquarters, sales conventions, etc. Correspondence courses from the 
home office have, in some cases, given excellent results. 


The tendency is toward more intensive training, to meet the need for better | 


salesmanship brought about by more scientific purchasing methods and closer 


competition, and to standardize selling methods, which is impossible in a _ 


large organization without central training; and there will, undoubtedly, be 
many sales schools. 


Where schools are operated, the plan should be to make admission a reward 


rather than a routine duty. New salesmen should not be given the advantage 
of special courses until they have had time to get acquainted with the firm’s 
method of doing business and the managemert has had opportunity to pass 
judgment upon their loyalty and other qualifications. Men who seek em- 
ployment only to obtain training and plan to leave it at the first opportunity 


should, if possible, be eliminated. Candidates should be required to show | 


some natural ability in actual sales work under supervision of experienced 
salesmen preliminary to entering schools. 
To avoid the demoralizing effect on students of getting something for noth. 
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ing, they should be required to contribute in some way toward defraying 
expenses of their education. This is sometimes accomplished by requiring 
them to purchase certain books used in the course of study. In other cases, 
salesmen are assessed directly for at least part of the cost of maintaining 
schools. A 

The entire burden of training in salesmanship should not be placed upon 
employers. Schools and colleges are now giving considerable attention to 
this subject and there are many opportunities for study of modern salesman- 
ship open to persons ambitious to succeed in the selling field. Study of 
commodities handled and brief intensive training in the firm’s methods and 
standards is, therefore, all that should be required of sales schools. 


5. THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT.— It is the function of this depart- 
ment to find and use the best mediums for attracting attention of the public 
to the merchandise that the sales department is offering for sale, to educate 
the public in-use of new products, to stimulate interest of possible buyers. 
While methods employed for this purpose are highly specialized, the work is 
very closely connected with that of the sales department. To obtain maxi- 
mum results from advertising efforts it is necessary that salesmen and sales 
correspondents be fully informed regarding work being done by the adver- 
tising department and that they be alert to develop opportunities created by 
advertising. Complete knowledge of sales department plans is necessary for 
intelligent mapping of advertising campaigns. For this reason the sales 
manager usually has jurisdiction over the advertising department. The 
advertising manager consults with the sales manager in laying out campaigns, 
choosing mediums, and, in a general way, deciding upon the manner in which 
advertising appropriations are spent. Preparation of copy, securing space, 
letting contracts, checking results, etc., are in the hands of the advertising 
manager and his'decisions should be considered as final on all technical 
matters. 

Every effort should be made to secure close co-operation between sales 
and advertising departments and to co-ordinate their efforts. There are 
many possible points of contact. It is customary to provide salesmen with 
portfolios or albums containing specimens of current advertising for display 
to dealers as evidence of efforts being made to create consumer demand. 
Sales manuals should keep the salesmen in touch with advertising the house 
is doing and should contain instructions regarding the best way to make use 
of it. Other methods of obtaining mutual support and assistance, depending 
upon conditions, will suggest themselves as advertising plans are worked out. 

The size of this department depends, not so much upon amounts of adver- 
tising appropriations, as upon methods of placing contracts for advertis- 
ing. If mediums used are principally magazines having national circulation, 
and all-details of preparation of copy and illustrations and contracting for 
space are turned over to advertising agencies, the advertising manager will 
have submitted, for his approval, complete plans for his campaign, and may 
need the assistance of only one or two clerks. On the other hand, advertising 
may be done in selected territories, making use of local mediums—newspapers, 
2ar cards, billboards, signs, window displays, etc. This may be elaborated by 
mail and follow-up work carried on by means of letters, circulars, booklets, 
catalogs, etc. If the advertising department handles all of these details, its- 
staff may include copywriters and artists; clerks to prepare and check mailing 
lists, a section to keep records and to check bills for supplies, space and services, 
and results obtained from various forms of advertising; a storeroom for 
supplies, cuts, etc., files for data, clippings, etc. Duplication of form letters, 
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stenographic work, and correspondence filing may be done in the department 


or attended to by central service departments, depending upon the policy ) 


of the house. 

Some advertising departments are further expanded to include canvassing 
crews, soliciting orders, and distributing advertising novelties and samples of 
merchandise from house to house or from store to store, although this is work 
that is usually considered to be within the sphere of sales department activities. 


ORGANIZATION ADJUSTMENTS.—Activities of advertising depart- | 


ments are often subject to extreme fluctuations, expansion, or contraction, 
depending not upon volume of business as is the case with other departments, 
but upon market conditions and marketing policies. In forming a new 
department or enlarging a small department to enable it to handle an ex- 
tensive campaign, the fundamental rules of organizations procedure should 
be applied. It is necessary to predetermine, as definitely as possible, what 
work is to be done and to assign the various operations to persons capakle 
of performing them. Preliminary surveys should include systematic analysis 
of campaign plans and detailed written descriptions of operations needed to 
carry them on successfully. The total amount of work to be done can thus be 
estimated and classified according to types of work and qualifications required 
for its proper performance. 

After the provisional organization has been in operation for a time and has 
become somewhat stabilized, it should be checked up by securing from em- 
ployees detailed descriptions of tasks performed and of methods used. An 
adaptation of Figure 2 can be used for this purpose. Employees should ke 
encouraged to describe methods they consider best. From information 
secured in this way and from study of departmental processes, there should 
be developed a set of standard practice instructions to record improved 
methods and to aid the manager in selecting and training new employees. 


RECORDS.—To control advertising expense and to insure that plans are 
followed, advertising appropriations are usually budgeted. Definite amounts 
are set aside for certain purposes and all expenditures are made in accordance 
with and are controlled by the budget. This system requires the use of 
records designed to permit charging each item of expense against the appro- 
priation made for the purpose for which the expense is incurred and to facili- 
tate preparation of periodic statements displaying, for each item of the 
budget, amount of appropriation, amount expended, and unexpended ktalance. 
As supplies and services are often contracted for a considerakle time before 
payment is made, this record, to show amount of free balances, must include 
a record of estimated cost of goods, space, etc., for which contracts have 
been entered into but for which payment has not been made. One firm 
uses a form having columns for date ordered, order number, ordered from, 
items, estimated cost, invoice date, cost, and as many distribution columns 
as are needed. A separate record is kept for each item of the budget. 

It is usually necessary to carry a considerable stock of supplies, stationery, 
form letters, signs, display cards, advertising novelties, samples, etc., and an 
adequate perpetual inventory record is needed to properly account for this 
stock. The ordinary form of inventory record should be used. Cards should 
contain the usual information—location of supplies, amounts and dates 
ordered, received and issued and halance on hand, and should carry the usual 
notations as to maximum and minimum stocks. 


Provision should be made for filing the wide variety of material used in | 


connection with advertising work. Articles such as engravings, drawings, 
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cuts, electros, photographs, etc., which vary greatly in size and shape are 
usually stored in special cabinets. Catalogs and booklets are filed numer- 
ically in vertical files with alphabetic card indexes. Magazine articles, 
clippings, ete., may be filed alphabetically by subjects. Clippings having a 
permanent value should be mounted upon manila sheets. 

A data file (see ‘‘Filing,’’ p. 966) should be used for preserving and classify- 
ing information, suggestions, or ideas that may be useful for future adver- 
tisements. 

To assist in making intelligent choice of newspapers and magazines as 
mediums, records should be compiled for every publication that may be used. 
Card records are commonly used for this purpose, with spaces for name of 
publication, publisher’s name and address, territory covered, circulation, 
class, page and line rates, space and cash discounts, size of page, number of 
lines to page, number and width of columns, and for any technical information 
regarding cuts, etc., that it is desired to include. Envelopes are sometimes 
used instead of cards. Rates, ete., are posted on the outside and papers and 
statements regarding circulation, territory covered, etc., are placed inside. 

Cards or envelopes are usually filed alphabetically by states and cities, 
with subdivision under each city for dailies, weeklies, monthlies, ete. 

Records of experience with each publication should be kept so that use of 
unprofitable mediums may be discontinued. The purpose of this record is 
to show comparative unit costs, for different publications, of securing in- 
quiries and orders. Advertising of the general consumer or good-will type 
can be checked up only in a general way, but where inquiries are solicited 
the value of each medium can be more definitely determined by keying the 
advertisements so that inquiries and orders can be credited, as they come in, 
to the publication from which they are drawn. 

Systems of keying usually either employ coupons to be used in making 
inquiries or depend upon slight alterations of addresses, as: including De- 
partment A, Department B, etc., in addresses; changing street, room, and 
post-office box numbers; using the letters N., S., E., and W. in connection 
with street names. No system of keying gives absolute accuracy. The best 
that can be done is to secure fairly accurate reflections of tendencies. If 
considered advisable, postcards may be sent to persons from whom unkeyed 
inquiries are received, requesting the name of the publication in which the 
advertisement was read. This plan is seldom satisfactory and most concerns 
prorate unkeyed inquiries on the basis of properly keyed inquiries credited 
to each medium. 

This record should include, for each publication, cost of advertisement, 
number of inquiries, number of orders, cost per inquiry, cost per order, 
average amount of orders, and ratio of sales to cost of advertising. 

Purchases of equipment, supplies, printing, etc., should, whenever prac- 
ticable, be made by the purchasing department. In the case of purchases 
made by itself, whether for material, services, or space, the advertising 
department should follow purchasing department procedure. Regular pur- 
chase orders, describing in detail the items ordered and s ating prices to he 
paid, should be issued for all purchases, and invoices should be checked and 
verified in the same way as those passing through the purchasing department. 
Invoices for space are sometimes paid before advertisements are printed 
and such invoices must be returned to the advertising department for final 
verification after payment has been made. To avoid duplicate payments, 
the auditing department should see that the invoices are stamped with 
youcher numbers before being returned, 


] 
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6. ORGANIZATION OF THE ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT.— Before 
the advent of present-day methods of management, the work of the accounting 


department was supposed to consist principally of making records of financial 
transactions and preparing formal balance sheets and profit and loss state- 
ments to display financial conditions at the end of certain periods and to 
reflect results of operations during those periods. These records and state~- 
ments are, of course, necessary, and their importance has not diminished, but 


more emphasis is now laid on supplementary, interpretive statements, and — 
reports. Plans and decisions of modern managements are based largely upon | 


information furnished by accounting departments. This information is 
taken from books of account and from statistical records. It must be ac- 
curate and comprehensive. It should be arranged not only to assist execu- 
tives in preparing plans for the future, but should also show results obtained 
in carrying out plans and cost of obtaining results, and should measure the 
performance of each individual charged with responsibility for part of the 
business activities. It is by use of such statements that executives are able 
to keep in touch with operations, fix responsibility for mistakes or inefficient 
methods, and correct dangerous tendencies before serious damage is done. 
The chief accounting executive, in order to control the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of statements and reports for which he is responsible, must exercise 
authority over all accounting records and statistics whether at the general 
office, branch offices, or factories, and must direct the work of all clerks en- 
gaged in originating or compiling records that are in any way used as the 
basis for entries in books of account or for accounting statements or reports. 
Final control of accounting should be exercised by an officer of the firm, 
responsible only to the president and the board of directors. His title is not 
important and is different in different organizations. In some businesses, 
supervision of accounting is combined with direction of financial matters 
under control of the treasurer. The better plan is to have a separate inde- 
pendent accounting department in charge of an officer who is not directly 


interested in other departments. The organization of this department 


varies, of course, with the size and nature of the business. Ina large business, 
it may be in charge of an officer known as comptroller, who is one of the prin- 
cipal executives of the firm, who plans accounting methods and interprets 
accounting reports, and who delegates active supervision of the work of the 
department to a subordinate who may be called assistant comptroller, 
general accountant, general auditor, or otherwise designated, and the work 
may be divided into numerous sections each in charge of a subexecutive. In 
a smaller business all accounting work may be handled by a head bookkeeper 
and a few clerks. In either case, the same principles apply. The head of 
the accounting department should.be without responsibility for results ob- 
tained by other departments, so that investigations and reports are unbiased, 
and should have control of sources of information, so that he can be held 
responsible for the reliability of records and statements. 

As the necessary information is gathered from all parts of the organization, 
much of it will be prepared by persons under the direct authority of other 
executives, but in so far as their work concerns accounting matters, they 
should be subject to directions by the accounting executive. The small 
concern may not find it necessary or expedient to maintain or prepare as many 
or as elaborate records and statements as are used by a large business, but 
the ground to be covered and the principles involved are practically the same. 
The following discussion will consider the divisions of accounting work in a 
representative manufacturing business, in which the accounting department is 
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supervised by an executive called “‘general auditor”’ who is responsible to the 
comptroller. 


DIVISIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT.—Like most other details of 
organization, the sections into which a department should be divided depend 
upon existing conditions. They should be arranged to group, under minor 
executives, those functions that logically form working units. The follow- 
ing list of sections is illustrative only and is not recommended for use in any 
particular organization. Many details handled by this department are not 
mentioned in this outline. Further subdivision may be made, or two or 
more of these sections may be combined as seems desirable or expedient 
in any case. 


1. General Bookkeeping 6. Vouchers Payable 
2. Cost Accounting 7. Pay-Rolls 

3. Stores Records 8. Invoicing 

4. Finished Stock Records 9. Tabulating 

5. Customers’ Accounts 10. Auditing 


General Bookkeeping Section.—In this section the information compiled 
and used by all other sections is summarized and controlled. The gen- 
eral bookkeeping section controls the general ledger, subsidiary ledgers 
for fixed assets, for miscellaneous accounts receivable, and any other sub- 
sidiary ledgers not assigned to a separate section, and the journals used 
c7 nosting mediums to the general ledger. It prepares vouchers for monthly 
distributions of fixed charges to the various departments and branches, 
approves the distribution to general ledger accounts, of vouchers made in 
other sections and prepares trial balances and other statements for use of 
the general auditor. 

Cost Accounting Section.—The cost accounting section maintains records of 
factory operations—factory ledger, cost sheets, etc., and prepares such state- 
ments of cost details and analysis of factory expenses as are required. Its 
records are controlled by the Factory Ledger account on the general ledger. 
This section distributes labor and material costs and apportions factory 
expenses to the various jobs in process and prepares monthly journal vouchers 
for use of the general bookkeeping section in recording factory operations on 
the general books. 

Determination of costs of finished goods is only part of the work of the 
cost accounting section. Records maintained by this section should also 
show the cost of different operations or processes. Comparative efficiency 
of different departments of the factory, comparison of results obtained by 
use of different equipment or methods (as, for example, if new methods or 
new machines are installed, these records should show whether or not the 
change has resulted in more economical operation), and detailed analysis 
of factory expense for use of the management in judging past performance 
and making plans for the future. 

Stores Records.—These are perpetual inventory records of raw materials 
and are kept in the stores department, but the procedure followed is subject 
to the approval of the general auditor and monthly statements of material 
purchased, issued, and on hand are made for his use. 

Finished Stock Records.—These are also perpetual inventory records and 
are controlled by the Finished Goods account on the general ledger. They 
show the location and cost of all stocks of finished goods, whether at the 
factory, at branches, or on consignment. These records are charged with 
the output of the factory and it is the duty of this section to see that all 


i! 
| 
movements of stock are properly authorized and recorded and that all with-+ l 
drawals from stock are properly accounted for. Stock reports received from | 
branch offices and other stock points are reconciled with records kept in) 
this section, and adjustments and corrections are secured when necessary. ; 
Monthly inventories showing the quality and location of stocks of each kine} 
and grade of product are made by this section. i 
' Customers’ Accounts.—This section operates ledgers containing customers’! 

accounts handled directly by the general office. Accounts of branch office + 
customers are usually kept at the branches and controlled by the generai} 
ledger. If branch office collections are handled by the general office, this; 
section will have a ledger for each branch. 

Frequent reference to customers ledgers is necessary in credit work anél 
they should be placed where the credit department can have convenient} 
access to them. This section must co-operate with the credit department . 
supplying whatever statements or other information is required from these » 
records. 

The use of bookkeeping machines in this section is usually rebonedendiant 
The work consists principally of posting, taking off trial balances, and writing 
monthly statements. Where posting is done by hand, the accuracy of the 
work is not proved until the end of the month and considerable time is often 
lost in checking for balances. Customers’ statements are also prepared at 
the end of the month and are often mailed several days late. With book- 
keeping machines the day’s work can be proved each day. Statements; 
are prepared as the posting is done and are ready for mailing when the last 
posting for the month has been made. There is no congestion of work 
around the first of the month, with resulting delay of posting. For further 
discussion of bookkeeping machines, see ‘‘Mechanical Equipment,” p. 961.. 

Vouchers Payable.—It is the duty of this section to voucher all invoices, to 
distribute vouchers to the proper accounts in the vouchers payable record, 
and to prepare for the treasurer’s signature, checks in payment of the vouchers. . 

Incoming invoices are sent to this section when approved for payment and, 
after entries have been made on the voucher record, are filed in the unpaid 
voucher file until the time for payment arrives. 


At the end of each month a journal voucher, summarizing the information 
classified in the voucher record, is made and sent to the general cookieeouey 
section for entry on the general ledger. Unpaid items in the voucher record] 
are listed and the total agreed with the balance of the general ledger controlling 
account. The paid vouchers file and the voucher index may be kept in this3 
section or be maintained by the central filing department. 

Pay-Roll Section.—This section, sometimes known as the timekeeping: 
section, controls the recording of ‘‘in and out’’ time in the factory, RRR. 4: 
records of rates paid factory employees, extends time cards, and prepare? 
pay-rolls. It also prices and extends labor tickets for use by the cost depart- 
ment. Pay-rolls completed in this section are turned over to the treasurer’s§ 
department which attends to preparation and distribution of pay checks or} 
pay envelopes. 

Invoicing Section.—Copies of shipping orders, priced by the sales depart-, 
ment, are sent to this section as soon as shipment has been made. The: 
invoicing section makes extensions and prepares invoices to be sent to cus-4+ 
tomers. Copies of invoices are made for the statistical and the customers’ | 
accounts sections. In some offices, credit and sales departments also receive + 
copies. 

Invoicing should be done promptly. If possible, invoices should be: 
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mailed the same day that the goods are shipped and never later than 
the following day. Success of the sales department’s efforts to build up 
good-will depends to a large extent upon the service the concern is akle 
to give, and in this respect prompt rendering of invoices may be as important 
as prompt shipment, as customers may not be able to use the goods until 
they have invoices to cover. Where bills of lading are attached to drafts, 
customers cannot obtain possession of goods until draft is paid and unneces- - 
sary delay in forwarding drafts is certain to be resented. No business can 
afford to be careless in the matter of invoicing. Inaccurate or carelessly 
typed invoices create an impression of unreliability that is diffcult to over- 
come. Extensions should be carefully checked and before invoices are 
mailed they should be inspected for typographical errors and general appear- 
ance. 

Billing machines that make extensions and figure discounts automatically 
help to speed up the work in this section. There are, however, some kinds 
of involved billing which these machines do not seem to be able to handle 
successfully. 

Tabulating Section.—By the use of electrical tabulating machines (de- 
scribed under ‘‘ Mechanical Equipment,” p. 403), this section makes reports 
showing all statistical information required from sales invoices and purchase 
invoices. Material requisitions and labor tickets are also classified for entry 
on the cost records. Final proof of the accuracy of extensions on invoices 
can be made with these tabulating machines, but that is practicable only 
where the average amount of invoices is large. 

Auditing Section.—In large organizations the head of this section should 
report directly to the comptroller and ke on a par with the executive in charge 
of accounting work, who in such cases is usually known as chief accountant. 
This section has general charge of accounting inspection. It audits vouchers 
payable, branch office disbursements, pay-rclls, tank accounts, cost records, 
and stock records, and in addition to this routine work makes special audits 
and investigations at the direction of the general auditor or the comptroller. 
Traveling auditors, who visit branch offces to verify records and check 
accounting procedure, are members of this section. 

Intersectional Relations.— While the duties of each section may be more 
or less clearly defined, no section is an independent unit. The work of the 
various sections is closely related and requires co-operation and exchange of 
information. As delay in one section may hold up the work of other sections, 
transfers of such information should ke governed ty a definite schedule 
Dates should be set for completion of journal vouchers and reports on which 
the information compiled in each section is summarized and classified, so that 
responsibility for delays may ke definitely fixed. 

The routine of the accounting department is clesely connected with other 
divisions of the general office work. The credit department depends for 
up-to-date information regarding the status of customers’ accounts upon 
prompt posting of invoices and collections. Other points of contact are 
formed by the comptroller’s responsibility for stores records maintained in 
the production department, for shipping department procedure, and for 
methods used by other departments in handling matters over which he has 
functional control. : 

Duties of Comptroller.—The comptroller is the final authority on account- 
ing methods and procedure. He plans the classification of accounts and 
the supporting records, and arranges for the preparation of statements and 
reports required by law or by other departments, or necessary to show the 
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condition and progress of the business. He explains and interprets account- ! 
ing reports for the executive officers of the firm and makes recommendations i 
based on the information contained in these reports. i 
The comptroller is responsible for safeguarding the assets of the firm by 
designing records to show the responsibility of individuals for property or | 
values intrusted to their care and by arranging for periodical inspections and _ 
- investigations to verify the existence of assets as shown by his records. 
Maintenance of records and preparation of reports, after they have been 
planned and authorized by the comptroller, is under the direction of the 
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general auditor. He supervises the work of all employees of the department, 
decides questions regarding methods and details of making entries, etc., and 
passes upon suggestions for changes in methods or forms in use. 

Many organization charts divide business activities into three fundamental 
groups: marketing, production, and finance, and locate the accounting depart- 
ment within the finance group. The position of the accounting department | 
in an organization in which the modern idea of the existence of a fourth, 
primary function—“ controlling’’—is recognized, is shown by Form 9. 
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SECTION 20 


BANKRUPTCY, INSOLVENCY, AND RECEIVERSHIP 
Bankruptcy 


BANKRUPTCY DEFINED.—The term “bankruptcy” denotes: (1) the 
state of being unable to pay, or of being legally discharged from paying one’s 
debts; or (2) the act or process of becoming a bankrupt. 


BANKRUPT DEFINED.—A bankrupt is a debtor who, in accordance with 
the terms of the law relating to hankruptey, has been judicially declared to 
be unable to meet his debts. 


SOURCE OF BANKRUPTCY LAWS.—Bankruptcy laws are a development 
of the English common law of the Middle Ages. The earlier laws, according to 
Blackstone, merely protected the creditor against the ‘“‘trader’’ who secreted 
himself or acted to defraud his creditors. These laws did not release the debtor 
from his debts. Consequently property subsequently acquired by the debtor 
might still be seized for debts that remained unpaid. 

In 1705, during the reign of Queen Anne, however, the English law was 
amended to provide for the dsabtor’s discharge from the unpaid portion of his 
debts. Since then bankruptcy laws generally have provided relief to debtors 
as well as protection to creditors. 

It was not until the passage of the Bankruptcy Act of 186i that English Law 
abolished the distinction between traders and non-traders; that is, theretofore 
none but traders could be bankrupts, non-traders being “‘insolvents.” This 
distinction between traders and non-traders has been ignored in the United 
States since the Act of 1841. 


DISTINGUISHED FROM INSOLVENCY.1—The prevailing laws of both 
insolvency and of bankruptcy are designed to effect a fair distribution of the 
property of debtors among creditors. Many other conditions are common to 
both these laws... The Supreme Court of the United States considers the two 
terms, insolvency and bankruptcy, as practically synonymous. Yet bank- 
ruptey laws discharge absolutely debtor and debt, whereas insolvensy laws, 
intended originally to discharge the person of the debtor from arrest and im- 
prisonment, leave his obligation to pay in full force. 

The Bankruptcy Act, being a federal law, applies uniformly throughout the 
states; insolvency laws, being state laws, vary in their scope and operation. 
The Bankruptcy Act is paramount to state legislation. 


1See “Insolvency,” infra, 
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The several states have power to pass insolvency laws, which may have the 


general effect of bankruptcy laws, except that such laws may not impair the 


obligation of contracts, nor conflict with an act of Congress. 


ACT OF 1898.—Congress is empowered by the Constitution (Art. 1, Sec. 8, 
Cl. 4) ‘‘to establish uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout 
the United States.’’ The Congress has enacted four bankruptcy laws: the 
Act of 1800, repealed in 1803; the Act of 1841, repealed in 1843; the Act of 
1867, repealed in 1878; and the Act of 1898, generally amended in 1903, 1906, 
and 1910, which continues in force and is now the law. 

The Act of 1898, together with (1) its amendments, (2) certain General 
Orders adopted by the Supreme Court of the United States, and (3) the equity 
rules of that court, comprises that portion of our federal law generally referred 
to as the Bankruptcy Act or the Bankruptcy Law. 

The accountant may not be directly concerned with the purely legal phases 
of the act, which are within the province of the lawyer; yet he may not be able 
to serve a bankrupt or insolvent client efficiently unless he is familiar with the 
basic principles of the act, and the practice of the courts. Reference to such 
authoritative works as those of Remington, Loveland, or Collier will repay the 
accountant engaged in bankruptcy proceedings. For convenience, however, 
certain controlling phases of the law and procedures are hereinafter explained. 


PETITIONS.—Certain prescribed forms are used in petitioning the court 
in all bankruptcy proceedings. Printed copies of these forms may be obtained 


_ from stationers. Several of the more important forms, with which accountants 


should be familiar, are outlined in succeeding paragraphs. 
VOLUNTARY AND INVOLUNTARY BANKRUPTCY.—A debtor is a vol- 


| untary bankrupt or an involuntary bankrupt according as he or his creditors 


petition the court that he be adjudged a bankrupt. If this petition is filed 
by the debtor, the proceeding is voluntary. If filed by creditors, the proceeding 
is involuntary. : 

A debtor, within the meaning of the law, may be an individual, a partnership, 
or a corporation. 


DEBTOR’S PETITION.—The petition of an individual debtor is reproduced 


in Form 1. The petition of a debtor partnership or corporation is substantially 
the same as for an individual. The wording is changed slightly merely to 


identify the partnership or the corporation, as the case may be. In case of 
partnerships, a full set of schedules is required for each partner involved. 
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To the Hon Judge of the District Court 
of the United States for the District of 


The Petitian of | 
of the of , in the County of 
and District and State of 


‘State Occupation or Profession 
Respectfully Represents: That he has had his principal place of business [or has resided or has 
his domicile] for the greater portion of six months next immediately preceding the filing of this Petition 
at within said Judicial 
District; that he owes debts which he is unable to pay in full; that he is willing to surrender all his property 
for the benefit of his creditors, except such as is exempt by law, and desires to obtain che benefit of the 


Acts of Congress relating to Bankruptcy. 
That the Schedule hereto annexed, marked A, and verified by your petitioner's oath, contains a full 
and true statement of all his debts, and (so far as it is possible to ascertain) the names and places of 


; 4 é : 4 f 
residence of his creditors, and such further statements concerning said debts as are required by the pro- 


visions of said Acts. 
That the Schedule hereto annexed, marked B, and verified by your petitioner's oath, contains an 
accurate inventory of all his property, both real and personal, and such further statements concerning said 


property as are required by the provisions of said Acts: 


Wherefore, pour Petitioner Prays: that he may be adjudged by the Court to be a 


bankrupt within the purview of said acts. 


Petitioner. 


Allomey for Palitioner. 


United State of America, 


District of 
County of 
If , the petitioning debtor mentioned and 


described in the foregoing Petition, do hereby make solemn oath that the statements contained therein 


are true, according to the best of my knowledge, information and belief. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me Eta Sei eS. Binitroner 


day of eon Se SAS DAP: 


ean ee nee ee OO THCralu Characters 


. N. B.—Oaths to the above petition, and the schedules thereto annexed, may be administered by officers 
ithorized to administer oaths in proceedings before Courts of the United States, or under the laws of the State 
where the same are to be taken; and diplomatic or consular officers of the United- States in any forcign Country, 


Petitioner’s attorney cannot act as notary, 


Form 1. Petition in Bankruptey 
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Statement of all Debts of Bankrupt. 
SCHEDULE A. (1) No. 


CLAIMS Statement of all creditors who are to be paid in full or to whom priority is secured by law. 


WHICH HAVE AMOUNT 
PRIORITY. Dollars. Cents. 


owing the Uni- 
ted States. j 


Taxes due and 
owing to 
State of 


or to any Coun 
District or 


having priority)” 
by law, 


Insert in all cases, ledger page, names of creditors and their 
residence, if kuown, or unknown, so state, when and where 
debt was contracted; nature and consideration of the Debt, 
and whether contracted as partner or joint contractor, and, 
if so, with whom. 


This Schedule must be executed in triplicate. 
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SCHEDULE A. (2) No——— 
CREDITORS HOLDING SECURITIES 


(N. B.—Particulars of Securities held, with dates of same, and when they were given, to be stated under the names of the 
several Creditors, and also particulars concerning each Debt, as required by the Acts of Congress relating to Bankruptcy, whether 
contracted as partner or joint-contractor with any other person; and if so. with whom.) 

VALUE of SECURITIES AMOUNT of DEBTS. 
Dollars. Cents. Dollars. Cente. 


and their residence if known, if unknown, so state; also 
full description of securities, when and where debts 
were contracted. 


Insert in all cases, ledger page, names of creditors | 


This Schedule must be executed in triplicate. 


SCHEDULE A. (3) No. 
CREDITORS WHOSE CLAIMS ARE UNSECURED 


(N. B.—When the name and residence (or either) of any drawer, Maker. End Hol 
unknown, the facts must be stated; and also the name and residence of the last Srokier hace Bs the any Di Notes eine 
Debtor. The. Debt due to each Creditor must be stated in full, and any claim by way of Set-off stated 
in the Schedule of Property.) AMO 


ONT 
Dollars. Cente. 


a ee 
Tosert in all cases, ledger page, names of creditors 

and their residence, if known or unknown, so state, 

when and where debt was contracted; nature and con- 

sideration of the Debt, and whether any Judgment, 

Bond, Bill of Exchange, Promissory Note, Etc., and 

whether contracted as partner or joint contractor or 

with any other person; and if so, with whom, 


This Schedule must be exeouted in triplicate. 
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SCHEDULE A. (3 continued) No, 
CREDITORS WHOSE CLAIMS ARE UNSECURED 


(N. B.—When the name and residence (or either) of any drawer; Maker, Enderser or Holder of any Bill, or Note, ete. are } 
unknown, the facts must be stated; and also the name and residence of the last Holder known to the 
Debtor. The Debt due to each Creditor must be stated in full, and any claim by way of Set-off stated 
in the Schedule of Property.) AMOUNT 
Dollars, Cents. 


ee 


Insert in all cases, ledger page, names of creditors 
and their residence, if known or unknown, 40 state, 
when and where debt was contracted; nature and con- 
sideration of the Debt, and whether any Judgment, 
Bond, Bill of Exchange, Promissory Note, Etc., and 
Sr acheck contacted Maan partie herr lolu Ck contractor or Petitioner. 


with any other person; and if so, with whom, 


This Schedule must be executed in triplicate. 


In supplying information as to “when and where’’ debts due merchandise 
creditors were contracted, and the “nature and consideration of the debt,’’ it 
is usually sufficient to state merely: | 


“Merchandise creditors, as follows: 
Jno. V. Smith Co., 96 Branch St., Bontown, N. Y. $2,750.00 ! 
ima Co.. 97 Main St., Bontown, N. Y. 3,750.00 
C. 
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SCHEDULE A. (4) No.____ 
LIABILITIES ON NOTES OR BILLS DISCOUNTED, WHICH’ OUGHT TO BE: 
PAID BY THE DRAWERS, MAKERS, ACCEPTORS OR ENDORSERS. 


(N. B.—The dates of the Notes or Bills, and when due, with the Names, Residences, and the Business or Occupation of 
the Drawers, Makers or Acceptors thereof are to be set forth under the Names of the holders. If the 
Names of the Holders are not known, the Name of the last Holder known to the Debtor shall be stated 
and his business and place of residence. The same particulars as to Notes or Bills on which the Debtor ANOUNT 
is liable as Endorser.) Dollars. Cents, 


Insert in all cases, ledger page, names of holders as 
far as known, if unknown, so state; their residence if 
known, if unknown so state; place where debt was con- : AL SS eee 
Baciety nature of tis ility, whether same ak ees 
as partner or joint contractor, or wil any other = 7 
person; and if so, with whom. Petitioner. 


This Schedule must be executed in triplicete. 


SCHEDULE A. (5) No.———_ 


ACCOMMODATION PAPER. 


(N.B.—The dates of the Notes or Bills, and when due, with the Names and Residences, of the Drawers, Makers and 
acceptors thereof, are to be set forth under the Names of the holders; if the bankrupt be liable as Draw- 
er, Maker, Acceptor or Endorser thereof; it is to be stated accordingly. If the names of the Holders are 
not known, the Name of the last Holder known to the Debtor should be stated, with his residence. AMOUNT 
The same particulars as to other commercial paper.) £ Dollars. Cents. 


a 


Insert in all cases, ledger page, names of holders, resi- 
dence, if known, if unknown, so state; names of and 
residence of persons accommodated; place where con- 
tracted; whether liability was contracted as partner or 
joint contractor, or with any other person, and if so, 
with whom. 


This Schedule must be executed in triplicate. 
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_ N.B.—The following form of Oath to Schedule A of the Petition by Debtor is - 
prescribed and is to be annexed to the same. 


OATH TO SCHEDULE A. 


United States of America 
District of 


On this day of AD.19 


before me personally came 
the person mentioned in and subscribed to the foregoing Schedule, and who, béing by me first duly 
swom, did declare the said Schedule to be, a statement of all his debs, in accordance with the 


Acts of Congress relating to Bankruptcy. 
Subscribed and swom to before me this_. 


: PE EREEES FeO NU 


( Official Character.) 


a re a 


This oath may be administered by officers authorized to administer oaths in proceedings before Courts of 
the United States or under the laws of the State where the same are to be taken; and diplomatic or consular officers 
of the United States in any foreign country. 


Petitioner’s attorney cannot act as potarys 
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A. Cash oo) 
hand. 


B. Bills of ex-) 
change. Prom-| 
issory notes or| 
securities 0 

any description 
(cach to be set 
out separately) 


C. Stock io} 
trade in____} 
business of —| 


oat 


——— of the 
value of 


D, Hous ehold| 
goods and furni- 
ture, household 
stores, wearing] 

) apparel and or- 
naments of the| 
person, i 


E. Books, prints 
and pictures, viz: 


F. Horses, cows, 
sheep and other! 
animals with 
number of each 
viz: 


G. Carriages 
and other vehi- 
cles, viz: 


H. Farming! 
stock and im- 
Jements of hus- 
andry, vies 


1. Shipping and] 
shares in’ ves 
sels, vizs 


K. Machinery] 
fixtures, appara- 
tus and tools| 
used in busi-| 
ness, with the 
place where 
each is situated! 
viz: 


L, Patents, 


‘copyright and! 
trade marks, 
viz: 


M Goods of 
personal prop-| 
erty of any oth 
er description 
with the place 
Where each is 
situated, viz: 


This Schedule must be exeouted in tripl 


SCHEDULE B. (2) No. 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 


SCHEDULE B. (1) No. 
Statement of all Property of Bankrupt. 


REAL ESTATE. 


ESTIMATED VALUE 


Dollars. 


Cents. 


all cases, location and descri 
estate owned by debtor or held by him; incumbrances 
thereon, if any, and dates thereof; statement of pare 
ticulars relating thereto. 


‘This Schedule must be executed In triplicate, 
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SCHEDULE B. (3) continueo 
CHOSES IN ACTION. 


C—Policies of 
Insuraoce. 


D.—Unliquidate- 
ed Claims off 
every — vature| 
with thelr esti 
mated value. 


E.—Deposits off 
money in bank 
ing — institutio 
and elsewhere, 


This Schedule must be execu 


AMOUNT 
Dollars Cente. 


Dasceirtion awp Amount 


SCHEDULE B.(3) 
CHOSES IN ACTION. 


DEsckiPtion AND AMOUNT 


A —Debis due 
Petitioner oo 
Open account. 


This Sobedule must be exeouted ia triplicate. 
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AMOUNT 
Dollars. Cents. 


——— eee 
Dh OTAL eee eres 


_..____._ Petitioner, 
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veyed by Deed or Assignment, or otherwise, for the benefit of Creditors, the date of such Deed should be stated, the name and 
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SCHEDULE) Bu(4) No. | 
Property in Reversion, Remainder or Expectancy, inctuding Property beld in Trust 


for the debtor, or subject to any, Power or Right to Dispose of, or to Charge 
NN. B.—A particular description of each interest must be entered. If all or any of the Debtor’s Property has been com 


address of the person to whom the property was conveyed, the amount realized from the proceeds thereof, and the disposal of 
the Same, as far as known to the Debtor. 


SUPPOSED 


VALUE OF MY 
PARTICULAR DESCRIPTION INTEREST. 


Dollars. Cents 


Interest in 
id 


Property in| 
Money, Stock: 
Shares, Bond 
Annuities, etc. 


Rights and 
Powers, Lega- 
cies and Be- 
quests. 


Amount Real- 


PROPERTY rae d 
ized from _Pro- 
BERET OS ceeds of Prop- 
erty Conveyed. 


Dollars. Cents 


such Deed, nam 
and address o 


disposato 
same, so far asl 
known to th e| 
Debtor. 


sums have b 


rendered in thi | 
Bankruptcy. 


This Schedule must be executed in triplicate. 
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SCHEDULE’B: (6) No.___~__ 


BOOKS, PAPERS, DEEDS AND WRITINGS RELATING TO BANKRUPT'S BUSINESS AND ESTATE. 

The following is a True List of all Books, Papers, Deeds and Writings relating to my Trade, Business, 
Dealings, Estate and Effects, or any part thereof, which at the date of this Petition, are in my possession of under 
my custody and control, or which are in the Possession or Custody of any Person in Trust for me, or for my 
Use, Benefit, or Advantage; and also of all others which may have been heretofore, at any time in my Possession, 5 
or under my custody or Control, and which are now held by the parties whose names are hereinafter set forth, 
with the reason for their custody of the same: 


Books, 


SCHEDULE B. (5) No____ 


A Particular Statement of the property claimed as exempted from the operation of the Acts 
of Congress relating to Bankruptcy, giving each item of property and its valuation; and if any portion of it is 
Real Estate, its location, description and present use. 


VALUATION, 
Dollars. _Cents. 


Military Uni 
forms, Arm 


and Equipments. 


by State laws; 
its valuation; 
whether real 
personal; ite des-| 
criptions, and 
~ and 


the exemption. 


Papers, 
Etc. 


This Sobedule must be executed in 


‘This Bohedule must be executed im triplicate. 
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i 


N.B.—The following form of Oath to Schedule B of the Petiton by Debtor is 
prescribed and is to be annexed to the same. 


OATH TO SCHEDULE B. 


United States of America 


District of 


On this aya 
before me-personally came 
the person mentioned in and subscribed to the foregoing Schedule, and’ who, being by me first duly 
swom, did declare the said Schedule to be a statement of all his Estate, both real and personal, 


in accordance with the Acts of Congress relating to Bankruptcy. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 


tS (OF 


Ps SE erm VY |) 


"(Official Character.) 


Ca ee ee ae 


This oath may be administered by officers authorized to administer oaths in proceedings before Courts of 


the United States or under the laws of the State where the same are to be taken; and diplomatic or consular officers 
| of the United States in any foreign country 


Petitioner's atterney cannot ect as notary 


[Sec. 20 


on 
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Schedule 


Schedule 


BANKRUPTCY 


Summary of Debts and Assets 
From tho Statements of the Bankrupt in Schedules A and ZB. 


A ma) Taxes and Debts due United States. 


1 (2) Taxes due States, Counties, Districts & Municipalities, 
| (3) Wages. 
1 (4) Other Debts preferred by Law. 
2 Secured Claims. 
“13 Unsecured Claims. 
“4 Notes and Bills which ought to be paid by other parties thereto. 
“15 Accommodation Paper. 


Schedule A, total 


Bi! Real Estate. 
Cash on hand 
Bills. Promissory Notes and Securities. 
Stock in Trade. 
Household Goods, &c. 
Books, Prints and Pictures. 
Horses, Cows and other animals. 
Carriages and other Vehicles. 
Farming Stock and Implements. 
Shipping and Shares in Vessels. 
Machinery, Tools, &c. 
Patents, Copyrights and Trade-marks. 
Other Personal Property. 
Debts due on Open Accounts. 
Stocks, Negotiable Bonds, &c. 
Policies of Insurance. 
Unliquidated Claims. 
Deposits of Money in banks and elsewhere. 
Property in Reversion, Remainder, Trust, &c. 
Property claimed to be exempt. 
Books, Deeds and Papers. 


Schedule B, total 


Petitioner. 
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| 
CREDITORS’ PETITION.—In involuntary bankruptcy the petition in 
the first instance is filed by one or more creditors. Creditors cannot petition | 
unless they have provable claims aggregating $500 in excess of securities. | 
One creditor can petition if there are less than twelve creditors, otherwise three } 
creditors must unite in the petition. 
Their petition is substantially as follows: } 


TO THE HONORABLE.... Thomas Maillam...., Judge of the District Court 
of the United States for the.. . Western... .District of....New York 

THE PETITION OF....A. B. Sea & Company, R. D. Ferson and J. L. 
Wilmot... .respectfully shows: 

THAT....K. G. Namer...., of....Bontown, New York...., has for the 
greater portion of six months next preceding the date of filing this petition, 
....had his principal place of business....at....609 Broad Street, Bontown, 
New York...., in the County of....Independence...., and State and District 
aforesaid, and owes debts to the amount of....$1,000.... 

THAT YOUR.... petitioners are creditors....of said....K. G. Namer...., 
having provable claims amounting in the aggregate, in excess of securities 
held by....them...., to the sum of....$500.... That the nature and amount 
of your... .petitioners’....claims are as follows: 

... A. B. Sea & Company—machinists’ supplies furnished—balance due 
$300.... 

....R. D, Ferson—paint furnished—balance due $150.... 

....d. L. Wilmot—automobile hire—balance due $210.. 


AND YOUR....petitioners....further....represent....that said....K. G. 
Namer....is insolvent, and that within four months next preceding the date of 
this petition the said....K. G. Namer....committed an act of bankruptcy, in 
that..:.he....did heretofore, to wit, on the... .tenth....day of... .December 
Brats Aspe Pir, sae Qi de CDAVin tO. 0 a ee elanche sees Ue SUN (Of. ae aaep 
Hundred ($200).... Dollars, with intent while insolvent to prefer said creditor 
over others. 


WHEREFORE, YOUR.... petitioners pray....that service of this petition, 
with a subpoena, may be made upon....K. G. Namer...., as provided in the 
acts of Congress relating to bankruptcy, and that....he....may be adjudged 
by the Court to be a bankrupt within the purview of said acts. 

....A. B. Sea & Company.... 
.. +. R. D. Ferson 
.... Ralph Wier Grover. ... oe OOP BA Wtlmoer es. tet ec as.oe 
Attorney. Petitioners. 
Note: To be acknowledged in joint jurat by all petitioners before an authorized 
official. 


Form 2. Creditors’ Petition 


Within 10 days after filing of creditors’ petition the alleged bankrupt is: 
required to file detailed schedules in precisely the same manner and form as inp 
case of voluntary bankruptcy.? 


WHO MAY BECOME BANKRUPTS.— Any person capable of contracting, 
except a municipal, railroad, insurance, or banking corporation, who owes: 
debts, one or more, may become a voluntary bankrupt. See section on “‘ Credits: 
and Collections.” Any natural person or corporation, except a wage-earner; 


2 See ‘“‘Debtor’s Petition,” supra. 


, 
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| a farmer, ora municipal, railroad, insurance, or banking corporation, may be 
_ adjudged an involuntary bankrupt; provided, however, that the debtor owes at 


least $1,000. See section on ‘‘Credits and Collections.” 

Partners, partnerships, and private banks may be adjudged bankrupts, but 
state or national banks, municipal, railroad, and insurance corporations are 
governed by special statutes. 


BANKRUPT’S EXEMPTIONS.—The Bankruptcy Act provides for the 
exemptions specified in the statutes of the state in which the bankrupt resides. 
The statutes of the state in question should be consulted for these exemptions. 


ACTS OF BANKRUPTCY.—There are five so-called ‘‘acts of bankruptey,” 


one or more of which must be proved before a person is declared a bankrupt. 
These acts occur when the debtor: 


1. Conveys, transfers, conceals or removes, or permits to be concealed 
or removed, any part of his property with intent to hinder, delay, or defraud 
his creditors or any of them. The intent to defraud creditors is the essence 
of this act of bankruptcy. 

2. Transfers, while insolvent, any portion of his property to one or more 
of his creditors with intent to prefer such creditor over his other creditors. 
The intent to favor one or more creditors to the exclusion of others is the 
essence of this second act of bankruptcy. 

3. Having suffered’ or permitted, while insolvent, any creditor to obtain 
a preference through legal proceedings, and not having vacated or dis- 
charged such preference at least 5 days before final disposition of any prop- 
erty affected by such preference. This actistermed the passive act. The 
debtor commits no act; he merely permits one or more creditors to proceed 
to the disadvantage of other creditors. ; 

4. Makes a general assignment for the benefit of creditors, or, being 
insolvent, has a receiver or trustee put in charge of his property under 
the laws of a state. If an assignment is for a valid consideration, or 
unless insolvency can be affirmatively proved, this act is not committed. 

5. Admits in writing his inability to pay his indebtedness and his will- 
ingness to be adjudged a bankrupt on that ground. Admission alone is 
sufficient here. 


DUTIES OF A BANKRUPT.—The bankrupt shall: 

1. Attend the first meeting of his creditors, if directed by the court or a judge 
thereof to do so, and the hearing upon his application for a discharge, if filed. 

2. Comply with all lawful orders of the court. 

3. Examine the correctness of all proofs of claims filed against his estate. 

4. Execute to his trustee transfers of all his property in foreign countries. 

5. Execute and deliver such papers as shall be ordered by the court. 

6. Immediately inform his trustee of any attempt, by his creditors or other 
persons, to evade the provisions of this Act coming to his knowledge. 

7. In case of any person having to his knowledge proved a false claim against 
his estate, disclose that fact immediately to his trustee. 

8. Prepare, make oath to, and file in court within 10 days, unless further time 
is granted, after the adjudication, if an involuntary bankrupt, and with the 
petition if a voluntary bankrupt, a schedule of his property, showing the amount 
and kind of property, the location thereof, its money value in detail and a list 
of his creditors, showing their residence if known, if unknown, that fact to be 
stated, the amounts due each of them, the consideration thereof, the security 
held by them, if any, and a claim for such exemptions as he may be entitled to, 


a 
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! 

all in triplicate, one copy of each for the clerk, one for the referee, and one for 

the trustee. 

9. When present at the first meeting of his creditors, and at such other times _ 
as the court shall order, submit to an examination concerning the conducting 
of his business, the cause of his bankruptcy, his dealings with his creditors and | 
other persons, the amount, kind, and whereabouts of his property, and, in addi- | 
tion, all matters which may affect the administration and settlement of his © 
estate; but no testimony given by him shall be offered in evidence against him | 

in any criminal proceeding. . 
Provided, however, that he shall not be required to attend a meeting of his 
creditors, or at or for an examination at a place more than 150 miles distant 
from his home or principal place of business, or to examine claims except when 
presented to him, unless ordered by the court, or a judge thereof, for cause shown, 
and the bankrupt shall be paid his actual expenses from the estate when exam- 
ined or required to attend at any place other than the city, town, or village of 
- his residence. 


SCHEDULES OF BANKRUPT.—The courts require accuracy and complete- 
ness in preparation of schedules. The care to be exercised in their preparation 
is not, however, so much a display of accounting technique as of legal technique. 
Details concerning creditors, properties, exemptions, and related matters must 
be stated, but it is not usually required to state all information called for as 
fully as an accountant would ordinarily interpret the forms and instructions. 
For instance, in one case Schedule B-6, which calls for a “‘true list of all books,” 
was satisfactorily executed in that respect by the simple statement ‘‘a complete 
set of double-entry books.’”’ While this thought is given for guidance of prac- 
titioners, it is not meant to prevent them from submitting any information they 
may find convenient or desirable. If there are any damage suits or other litiga- 
tion pending, the amount alleged due must be stated. Contingent liabilities 
must be stated also. 

In short, in executing the schedules emphasis must be put on the detailed 
statement of all legal rights and liabilities. 


COMPOSITIONS.—A composition is ‘‘an agreement between a debtor and 
his creditors by which the creditors consent to accept in discharge of their 
claims a lesser sum than the amount due.” 

A composition may be effected only with the confirmation of the court. The 
debtor may move to have the case against him dismissed when he has delivered 
to the court the amount agreed upon for distribution to his creditors. See 
section on ‘‘ Credits and Collections.” 


DISCHARGE OF THE BANKRUPT.—The bankrupt’s right of discharge 
is statutory. It may be denied, however, if, for instance, he has failed to keep 
proper books from which his condition might be ascertained, or has destroyed 
or concealed his books. It must appear that there has been an intent to conceal 
from creditors the true financial condition. Mere failure to keep books, or bad 
bookkeeping, might not be sufficient to establish such an intent. Mutilation 
or destruction of essential records, such as receipts and vouchers, probably 
would be sufficient. See section on ‘Credits and Collections.” 

The court may also revoke a discharge if the bankrupt has: 


1. Committed an offense punishable by imprisonment. 

2. Obtained property on credit from any person upon a materially false 
statement in writing made to such person for the specific purpose of obtain- 
ing such property on credit. 


3. Atany time, subsequent to the first day of the first 4 months immedi- 
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ately preceding the filing of the petition, transferred, removed, destroyed, or 
concealed any of his property with intent to hinder, delay, or defraud his 
creditors. 

4. In voluntary proceedings been granted a discharge in bankruptcy 
within 6 years. 

5. In the course of proceedings in bankruptcy refused to obey any lawful 
order of or to answer any material question approved by the court. 


A petition and an order for the discharge of a bankrupt are substantially 
as shown in Form 3. 


....K. G. Namer...., of....Bontown...., in the County of... .Indepen- 
dence. ...and State of....New York...., in said district, respectfully represents 
that on the....first....day of....February, 19—....he was duly adjudicated 
a bankrupt under the acts of Congress relating to bankruptcy; that he has 
duly surrendered all his property and rights of property and has now fully 
complied with all the requirements of said acts and of the orders of the court 
touching his bankruptcy. 


WHEREFORE, ....he....prays that....he....may be decreed by the 
court to have a full discharge from all debts provable against his estate under 
said bankrupt acts, except such debts as are excepted by law from such discharge. 

Dated this....25th....day of....February....A.D.....19—.... 

be wd. G, Namers. ss 
Bankrupt 


Form 3. Petition for Discharge of Bankrupt 


IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, for the.... West- 
ern.... District of....New York.... 

WHEREAS, ....K.G. Namer...., of....Bontown...., in said district, has 
been duly adjudged a bankrupt, under the acts of Congress relating to bank- 
ruptcy, and appears to have conformed to all the requirements of law in that 
behalf, it is therefore ordered by this court that said....K. G. Namer....be 
discharged from all debts and claims which are made provable by said acts 


against....his....estate, and which existed on the....tenth....day of....De- 

cember....A. D.....19—....0n which day the petition for adjudication was 

filed by....him....; excepting such debts as are by law excepted from the 

operation of a discharge in bankruptcy. 

WITNESS THE HONORABLE.... Thomas Maillam...., Judge of said Dis- 
trict Court, and the seal thereof, this....25th....day of....February.... 


Form 4. Order for Discharge of Bankrupt 


DEBTS DISCHARGED.—All of a bankrupt’s provable debts are canceled by 
his discharge, excepting taxes, liability for intentional fraud, and wilful injuries 
to persons or property. lLeaseholds or other contractual obligations that are 
not provable are not canceled. Alimony is not dischargeable, nor are debts 
which were not scheduled. See section on ‘‘Credits and Collections.”” The 
court’s order discharging a bankrupt is shown in Form 4. 

PROVABLE DEBTS.—Debts founded on legal contracts, expressed or 
implied, may be proved. If there is no present liability under the contract at 
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time proof of debt is made, as in case of rent to become due at a future date, 
the claim is not provable. Damages may be proven, although the exact amount 
thereof may not have been determined. See section on ‘‘Credits and Collec- 
tions.” 


CREDITORS.—Creditors are entitled to due notice of all proceedings during 
the administration of a bankrupt’s estate. That is, creditors must be notified 
of all examinations of the bankrupt, hearings for confirmation of compositions 
or discharge, creditors’ meetings, sales, dividends, and examination of claims 
and compromises. Therefore, the usefulness of complete lists of creditors, which 
the accountant is often called upon to prepare, is seen. 

The form of official notice to creditors at the commencement of proceedings 
is substantially as shown in Form 5. 


IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, for the 
District of In the Matter of 
TO THE CREDITORS OF . 
and district aforesaid, a Bankrupt: 
NOTICE is hereby given, that on the 
was duly adjudicated bankrupt and that the 
first meeting of his creditors will be held at my office, Room 


o’clock in the (forenoon) at which time the said 
creditors may attend, prove their claims, appoint a trustee, examine the bank- 
rupt and transact such other business as may properly come before said meeting. 


Referee in Bankruptcy 


Dated at........0. 


Form 5. Official Notice to Creditors 


APPOINTMENT AND DUTIES OF REFEREES.*— 


Courts of bankruptcy shall. . . .appoint referees for a term of two years, and 
may, in their discretion, remove them because their services are not needed or for other 
cause. Referees shall (1) declare dividends and prepare and deliver to trustees dividend 
sheets showing the dividends declared and to whom payable; (2) examine all schedules 
of property and lists of -reditors filed by bankrupts and cause such as are incomplete 
or defective to be remedied; (3) furnish such information concerning the estates in proc- 
ess of administration before them as may be requested by the parties at interest; (4) 
give notices to creditors as herein provided; (5) make up records embodying the evidence, 
or the substance thereof, as agreed upon by the parties in all contested matters arising 
before them, whenever requested to do so by either of the parties thereto, together with 
their findings therein, and transmit them to the judges; (6) prepare and file schedules 
of property and lists of creditors required to be filed by the bankrupts, or cause same to 
be done, when the bankrupts fail, refuse or neglect to do so; (7) safely keep, perfect and 
transmit to the clerks the records herein required to be kept by them when the cases 
are concluded; (8) transmit to the clerks such papers as may be on file, as needed in‘any 
proceedings; and (9) preserve the evidence taken before them. Referees shall not act 
in cases in which they are interested; practice as attorneys in any bankruptcy proceed- 
ings; or purchase, directly or indirectly, any property of an estate in bankruptcy. 


APPOINTMENT AND DUTIES OF TRUSTEES.1— 
The creditors of a bankrupt estate shall, at their first meeting after the adjudication 


8 Bankruptcy Law, Sec. 39. 
4 Bankruptcy Law, Sec. 47. 
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or after a vacancy has occurred in the office of trustee, or after an estate has been re- 
opened, or after a composition has been set aside or a discharge revoked, of if there is 
@ vacancy in the office of trustee, appoint one or three trustees of such estate. If the 
creditors do not appoint a trustee as herein provided, the court shall do so. Trustees 
shall account for and pay over to the estates under their control all interest received 
by them upon the property of such estate; collect and reduce to money the property 
of such estate; deposit moneys in designated depositories; disburse money only by check 
or draft on the depositories; furnish such information concerning the estates as may be 
requested by parties in interest; keep regular accounts showing all amounts received 
and from what sources and all amounts expended and on what accounts; lay before the 
final meeting of the creditors detailed statement of the administration of the estate; 
pay dividends within ten days after they are declared by the referees; and set apart the 
bankrupt’s exemptions. 


TRUSTEE’S TITLE.s— 


The trustee, upon appointment and qualification, is vested by operation of law with 
the title of the bankrupt, as of the day he was adjudged a bankrupt, except as to exemp- 
tions, to all (1) documents, (2) interests in patents, etc., (3) powers which he might have 
exercised for his own benefit, (4) property transferred to him in fraud of his creditors, 
(5) property which prior to the filing of the petition he could by any means have trans- 
ferred or which might have been levied upon and sold under judicial process against 
him, and (6) rights of action arising upon contracts, etc. 


RECEIVERS IN BANKRUPTCY.—A receiver is usually appointed by the 
court to receive and preserve the subject matter of the bankrupt’s estate. 
His appointment usually follows in instances where there is danger of waste, 
neglect, or fraud if the bankrupt remains in possession. Form 6,° showing a 
petition by creditors for the appointment of'a receiver, sufficiently explains 
the occasion for the appointment of a receiver in bankruptcy. 


, the petitioning creditors in the 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy pending herein against 
the alleged bankrupt above named, move the court for an order appointing a 
receiver herein, and for a warrant to issue to such receiver, authorizing and 
directing to seize the property of said alleged bankrupt and to hold 
the same pending the hearing upon said petition; and this 
the ground that it is absolutely necessary, for the preservation of the estate, 
be appointed; that said alleged bankrupt has committed an 
act of bankruptcy in that heretofore to wit, on the 
did transfer and pay to 
Dollars, with the intent, while solvent, to prefer the said 
oh Sre ats creditors, over the other creditors of the said 
and that eaid alleged bankrupt has neglected and is neglecting, and is about 
to further so neglect property that it has deteriorated and is hereby 
deteriorating, and is about to further deteriorate in value, and this is so from 
the following facts, to wit: That on, to wit, the 
, the said alleged bankrupt ceased operations at 
factory, and the same is now shut down; that the yards of the said alleged 
bankrupt are not protected or sheltered, that the buildings are open, and that 
the machinery and stock in said yards and building are not properly guarded 
and protected against the weather and trespassers; and that the yards, building, 
and machinery are in a dilapidated condition. 


Form 6. Petition for Appointment of Receiver 


5 Remington on Bankruptcy, p. 2721. 
614M, A. L. 668. 


2 
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PROOF OF CREDITORS’ CLAIMS.—AlIl claims of creditors must be proved. 
When proved, and accepted by the court, the claim is allowed in the meaning 
of the statute. In the proof of a debt there must be a statement in writing, 
signed and sworn to by the claimant, setting forth the dates of all items, their 
consideration, collateral held thereagainst, payments thereon, maturity dates, 
and a statement to the effect that the sum stated to be due is justly owing. 
It must appear from the proof of claim whether the claimant is an individual, 
a partnership, or a corporation, and the relation of the affiant thereto. The 
original of written instruments should be attached to and made a part of the 
proof of claim. The adaptation of the proof of claim to an individual, part- 
nership, or corporation is effected by wording the statement according to one of 
the following clauses: 


1. That he hereinafter designates himself as claimant. 

2. That affiant is a member of the copartnership trading as...................--- 
and hereinafter designated as claimant. THat said claimant does business at the place 
above set forth, and that affiant has subscribed the partnership name and is duly 
authorized by said firm to make, execute, acknowledge, and verify this proof of claim 
and power of attorney. 

Oates NOMI] AN MOMCOM OL set er seir «vise ce saree we w wi eke s p= » @ corporation duly 
organized under the laws of the state of................ That he resides at the place 
above mentioned. That he is treasurer or performs the duties of treasurer of the said 
corporation. That the seal affixed hereto is the seal of said corporation and was so 
affixed by order of its board of directors and that he has signed its name hereto by like 
order. Said corporation is hereinafter designated as the claimant. 


The statement to be made with respect of the claim itself is as follows: 


That the above-named bankrupt was at and before the time of the filing of the peti- 
tion in bankruptcy herein and still is justly and truly indebted to said claimant in the 
sum of....One Hundred and Fifty-seven....dollars ($....157.00....) That the con- 
sideration of said debt is... . groceries bought by and delivered to said K. G. Namer...:as 
set forth in the annexed statement marked ‘‘ Exhibit A’’ and made a part hereof. That 
said amount set forth in said ‘‘ Exhibit A’’ is justly due and owing. That no part thereof 
has been paid. That there are no offsets or counterclaims thereto. That deponent 
has not, nor has any person for or on behalf of said claimant, or to this deponent’s knowl- 
edge or belief, for the use or benefit of said claimant had or received any security for 
said debt whatever. That no judgment has been rendered therefor or any part thereof, 
nor has any note or other evidence of said debt been received except such note or evi- 
dence of said debt, if any, which is attached to this document. 


Exhibit ‘‘A,” just mentioned, takes the form, usually, of the conventional 
account statement, thus: 


Account Statement 
: New York, Dec. 5, 19— 
K. G. NAMER, 
In Account With 
John Hendricks, Dr. 


19— 
Jani 4 oi 2eases tomatoes. nme ce tan ote sae cee ae ee $ 24.00 
Hebi 2 15) 14 ‘sacks Dota toes Abed eetetcra.k tomatoe covery eenawerrece serene near 112.00 
Mar: 1, 400. lbs. sugars, dec tits tet icke She. tr dane, At Aer, 21.00 


$157.00 


| 
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If it is desired to designate a representative of the creditor in the procedings, 
it may be accomplished by incorporating a power of attorney in the proof of 
claim, or by appending thereto a power of attorney, which, in either case, would 
read substantially as follows: 


Said claimant hereby Appointare Aske oss aaa OD a fians tips pate aun mh emis repre- 
“LEAL TG go) 31 He Na A ss I eR 
and each of them, attorneys in fact, authorizing them and each of them to attend any 
and all meetings of creditors or adjourned meetings of creditors of the bankrupt in any 
court of bankrupty or before any referee in bankruptcy, and for said claimant and in 
the name of said claimant to vote for or against any proposal or resolution that may be 
submitted in reference to the estate of the above-named bankrupt and in the choice of 
trustee or trustees and for said claimant to appoint such trustee or trustees.“ To accept 
or refuse any composition in or out of bankruptcy proposed by said bankrupt. To 
receive and collect any payments of dividends or fees or moneys due said claimant under 
any composition or otherwise and in general to take such action and do such acts, exe- 
cute such consents and documents for such claimant as said attorney may deem best, 
as fully as such claimant could do if personally present. 


SECURED CREDITORS. when a 
‘ereditor has security for his debt, the security must be surrendered or sold 
before the principal debt can be realized upon. A similar doctrine has been 
adopted in some states’ in connection with their insolvency laws (16 Mass. 308; 
9 M.A.L. 387). In many states, however, this principle marks a distinedion 
between the Bankruptcy Law and the insolvency laws. 


TIME OF FILING CLAIM.—Creditors should be prompt in filing their 
claims. Their claims are lost unless they do so within one year after date 
of adjudication; excepting that a Sescalcedl wee is raat fault may file his 
claim later. 


CONTESTED CLAIMS.—Claims may be contested by objection of other 
creditors at the time of filing. Otherwise, the claim as proven will usually be 
allowed by the referee. 


PREFERENCES.— 


A person shall be deemed to have given a preference if, being insolvent,’ he has, 
within four months from the filing of the petition and before adjudication, procured or 
suffered a judgment to be entered against himself in favor of any person or made a 
transfer of any of his property, where the effect of the enforcement of such judgment 
or transfer will be to enable anyone of his creditors to obtain a greater percentage of his 
debt than any other of such creditors of the same class.8 


A chattel mortgage, a fien, a Sale, payment on a note, giving security on an 
existing debt, and every other mode of disposing of or parting with property 
or the possession of property, absolutely or conditionally, as a payment, pledge, 
mortgage, gift, or security, is a transfer, and, contingent upon the facts, may be 
a preference.? Creditors who have received preferences, conveyances, etc., 
may not have their claims allowed unless such preferences are surrendered. 

To establish a preference, insolvency must be alleged and found as a fact, 
and the intent of the debtor to prefer must be proved. Therefore, the provisions 
of the Bankruptcy Act forbidding transfers, etc., of assets after insolvency 
does not invalidate payments made in the usual course of business before the 
commission of an act of bankruptcy and not in contemplation thereof, though 
the enterprise, if wound up at the time, would in fact be unable to meet its 


7 See ‘‘Insolvency,” infra. 
8 Bankruptcy Law, Sec. 60. 
9 Bankruptcy Law, Sec. 1, Subd. 25. 
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obligations.° In other words, it cannot be said that all payments, transfe: 
etc., after or in contemplation of insolvency are preferences, if made in due cours# 
of business and if not made with a view to prefer one creditor to another. Feo 
instance, if after or in contemplation of insolvency a security is given for a deh 
then created, without fraud in fact, and intended merely to adequately protec? 
a loan made at the time, the transfer of the security is not a preference. 11 } 

Two illustrations of preferences, taken from reported cases,!* are given below: 


Nov. 6, 1899, Lyon owed Batten & Co. $1,888.61 for advertising. This accow 
was reduced by cash payments until at Dec. 31, 1899, $630.47 was due. During De 
cember additional advertising was done for which Lyon was charged $546.02. And + 
is for this sum that claim was filed. The court refused to allow this claim unless Batte; 
& Co. surrendered the sum of $210.15 alleged to have been paid to them by the ba: 
rupt while insolvent. The $210.15 which was thus held to be a preference, represen 
a check, dated Jan. 20, 1900, delivered to the payee Jan. 2, 1900, in payment of ti 
final one-third of the account for $630.47. The previous payments on this amou 
were made prior to Jan. 20, the day the debtor became insolvent; but the third check® 
the one in controversy, was deposited by Batten & Co. in their bank on Jan. 20, anew 
was paid by the drawee bank on Jan. 21, one day after insolvency. 

One Sizer on Dec. 23, 1899, sold to the bankrupt merchandise of the value of $232.46. 
for which he received 


dans 24. 1900) MCAS Bo re ag ais rn cela ee a $ 29.68 
Jan. 24, 1900 Note, payable and paid Apr. 23....... 200.00 
Jano317"1900"S Gash’. Seas sues coe coe bai\eten ce erele 2.78 

$232.46 


At subsequent dates Sizer sold the bankrupt merchandise as follows: 


Mare LO. x cot ain's Gs este ie, oe hata rei ee ameter aeemeretite $357.80 
ANG 1G vee cca) asters a Cte 5 ate oS Ooo 20.62 


$378.42 


It was held that the payment on Apr. 23 of the note for $200 was a preference, and should 
be returned as a condition of proving debts arising on and after Mar. 10. 

After the giving of the note and before its maturity (Apr. 23) and payment (Mar. 
10) the bankrupt bought goods amounting to $357.80, so that at such date the bankrupt 
owed Sizer the note representing an account for goods sold and the additional sum of 
$357.80. While the payment was distinctly on the note, and for the purpose of extin- 
guishing it, yet it was a partial payment of a portion of the whole amount of the indebt- 
edness owing from the bankrupt to the creditor. 


Preferences obtain only in bankruptcy proceedings. But it is often found 
desirable in proceedings in insolvency, in cases where there may be present the 
essentials of a preference, to supersede the insolvency proceedings by a petition 
in involuntary bankruptcy in order to invoke the rule of preferences and thus 
insure an equitable distribution of the estate. 

On any engagement disclosing an apparently insolvent condition, the account- 
ant should be on the alert for preferences or other acts of bankruptcy, if only 
to counsel the client. 


PRIORITY OF CERTAIN DEBTS.—In bankruptcy proceedings, debts due 
ereditors take rank as follows: 
1st. Taxes and debts due the United States. 
2nd. Actual and necessary costs of preserving the estate. 


10 See 174 U. S. Rept. 610, re national banks. 
1141 Fed. Rep. 234. 


12121 Fed, 723, and 112 Fed. 406; 12 M. A. L. 813, 815. : 
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3rd. Filing fees and reasonable expenses paid by creditors in recovering 
to the estate property transferred or concealed by the bankrupt. 

4th. Costs of administering the estate, including attorneys’ fees. 

5th. Wages of workmen, clerks, salesmen, servants, earned within 3 months 
and not exceeding $300 for each claimant. 

6th. Debts given priority by the laws of the various states. 

7th. General creditors. 


DIVIDENDS.—Dividends are paid at the discretion of the court, subject 
to several prescribed conditions. Creditors’ rights to dividends are not affected 
by proof and allowance of their claims subsequent to date of the dividend. 


SET-OFFS AND COUNTERCLAIMS.—Sec. 68 of the Bankruptcy Act pro- 
vides that in case of mutual debts or credits between the estate of a kankrupt 
and a creditor, the account shall be stated and one debt shall be set off against 
the other and the balance only shall be allowed or paid. But a set-off or 
counterclaim shall not be allowed in favor of any debtor of the bankrupt which, 
(1) is not provable against the estate, or (2) was purchased by or transferred 
to him after the filing of the petition, or within 4 months before such filing, 
with a view to such use and with knowledge or notice that such bankrupt was 
insolvent, or had committed an act of bankruptcy. 


STATE BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION.—The extent to which any of the 
several states may have passed bankruptcy laws, or rather laws having the 
general effect of bankruptcy laws, is a matter that cannot be treated at length 
here. 

In any event, such laws will be found to parallel the insolvency laws so 
closely that the comments on insolvency procedure as next presented cover 
their salient points adequately for all ordinary purposes. 


Insolvency 


INSOLVENCY DEFINED.—“ Insolvency is the state of a person who cannot 
pay his debts as they mature. This is the real point in insolvency, for a debtor’s 
estate may amount to much more than his debts, yet if he has not money enough 
on hand to pay as the debts become due, he is practically and legally insolvent.” 13 

For purposes of the Bankruptcy Law a person is deemed insolvent whenever 
the aggregate of his property (excluding any that he has concealed or disposed 
of to defraud his creditors) shall not, at a fair valuation, be sufficient i in amount 
to pay his debts. 


The term insolvency as used in the bankruptcy act, forbidding the transfer, etc., of 
the assets after or in contemplation of insolvency, does not mean an absolute inability 
of a debtor to pay his debt at some future time upon a settlement and winding up of 
his affairs, but a present inability to pay in the ordinary course of business. !4 


‘It has been held that a bank is ‘‘in contemplation of insolvency’’ when the 
fact becomes reasonably apparent to its officers that it will presently be unable 
to meet its obligations and will be obliged to suspend its ordinary operations.1® 


DISTINGUISHED FROM BANKRUPTCY.—Although the terms bank- 
ruptcy and insolvency are sometimes used indiscriminately, they have in legal 
and commercial usage distinct significations. Insolvency implies merely the 


13 Conyngton, Business Law, Vol. II, § 524. 
14 2 Woods 23; 1 N. B. C. 276. 
15 24 Fed. Rep. 571. 
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inability to meet one’s debts—that one’s liabilities are greater than his present 
means of meeting them. The insolvent may be able to carry on his business 
by means of credit, paying old debts by incurring new ones, and none of his 
creditors can institute legal proceedings. If fortunate, he may regain a position 
of solvency. ‘‘It would be possible for a skilful business man to start a business 
on borrowed capital, in which case it would be insolvent from the start. If 
his borrowed money did not come due for some time, he meanwhile could do 
business and make money and when his loans came due, pay part and renew 
the balance until he succeeded in accumulating assets in excess of his indebted- 
ness and making the business solvent.’1® Even if his insolvency became 
public and default occurred, a debtor may still avert bankruptcy if he is able 
to effect a voluntary arrangement with his creditors. 

Bankruptcy, on the other hand, usually implies failure, and means the winding 
up of the estate and discharge from any unsatisfied portion of the debtor’s 
debts then due. 


CAUSES OF INSOLVENCY.—The state of insolvency may be caused by 
a variety of circumstances. In case of a commercial institution, for instance, 
insolvency may be caused by excessive operating losses, impaired credit stand- 
ing, insufficient capital for volume of business undertaken, extending too liberal 
credit to debtors, or otherwise tying up excessive amounts of capital in plant, 
inventories, or any non-liquid asset. 


Insolvency Illustrated.—Balance sheets A, B, and C, following, are submitted 
to illustrate several insolvent conditions. 


(A) Balance Sheet as at December 31, 19— 
Cashiers scsi. Benge Seven ees $ 5,000 | Notes Payable, due Jan. 2,19— $100,000 
Accounts Receivable......... 6,000 | Accounts Payable, due Jan. 2, 
Mnven tories o25)c.6)0% ees ice o.racee 10,000 COREA Unc ccc ce oe 40,000 
lant Wem eat ac. a Nasnrerosmrercks 50,000 2 es 
ies $140,000 
Capital Stock........ $25,000 
Deficit from Opera- 
NODS 5! eramcate een eee 94,000 69,000 
$71,000 $ 71,000 


In this instance operating losses have so depleted working capital that the 
company cannot meet its maturities by cash payments, nor by liquidating or 
hypothecating its receivables or other assets. If the liabilities matured say 
30 days hence, the company would still be insolvent, as current operations for 
the ensuing 30 days could not yield sufficient resources with which to meet 
maturities. 

The condition here presented could be remedied by refinancing and paying in 
such new capital as would be required to liquidate the maturing liabilities, or 
such a portion of them as would enable the company to obtain an extension of 
the due date on the remainder. 

‘Inducing the creditors to extend the maturity of their obligations to a time 
when the company could recover its solvency, as by issuing capital stock in 


16 Conyngton, Business Law, Vol. 2, § 524, 
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exchange for the liabilities due to the creditors, would relieve the condition. 
But any impairment of the company’s credit would limit the probability of 
effecting such an arrangement. 

It is wrong to assume the solvency of a concern merely because its books or 
its balance sheet do not show an impaired capital account (a deficit). These 
media may not and often do not disclose either the state or the cause of insol- 
vency. The facts govern, and if the maturing obligations cannot be met in 
due course, the business is insolvent. Such a state of affairs is shown in the 
following balance sheet: 


(B) Balance Sheet as at December 31, 19— 
CLAMS Rees EEA a $ 5,000 | Notes and Accounts Payable, 
Accounts Receivable......... 6,000 C5 AV 4 ch PA pM WLIO ak Soh ier $285,000 
Raw Materials, requiring 6 © Acceptances Payable.......... 125,000 

months to process, and not Capital Stock........ $25,000 

otherwise salable........... 225,000 | Surplus.............. 1,000 26,000 
Goods in Process............. 50,000 ———_ 
IAD Fries dictte ofobtare olotipte savers 150,000 

$436 ,000 Pus) $436 ,000 


Assuming that the liabilities as stated in this balance sheet mature before 
the inventory can be liquidated, the company is insolvent. A concern in this 
position is not often insolvent, however, because of its having arranged before- 
hand for the late maturity of its obligations. 

Insolvency may be also the result of commitments for large quantities of 
goods. In the foregoing instance the company would be insolvent if, instead 
of having its raw material on hand, it had been contracted for delivery and 


payment in, say, 60 days. 


(C) Balance Sheet, as at December 31, 19— 
Gast ol. .kacumusniea, ota $ 6,000 | Notes and Accounts Payable.. $385,000 
Accounts Receivable, of which Capital Stock........ $25,000 
only 25% are collectible... 230,000 | Surplus.............. 26,000 51,000 
URES VARSCUS a fre sive sere ayers 200,000 — 
$436, 000 $436 , 000 


Insolvency brought on by extending too liberal lines of credit is apparent in 
this case (C). Likewise, if receivables are good, but do not mature in time to 
meet maturing liabilities, insolvency exists. 

Insolvency may come quickly. Values may drop rapidly, and creditors may 
suddenly call their accounts, either or both circumstances causing the debtor 
to default. During the period of depression following the World War, these 
two factors were much in evidence. As a result, many otherwise sound and 
prosperous concerns found themselves insolvent. Realization of this condition 
of insolvency, and faith on the part of creditors in the ability of these concerns 
later to work out of their difficulties, gave rise to the creditors’ committee 
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receiverships, popular during 1919 and 1920. These receiverships, further | 
mentioned in a later paragraph, were, in the last analysis, merely agreements } 
among creditors to extend maturity of their obligations. 


WHEN INSOLVENCY LAWS ARE TO BE PREFERRED.—As between) 
bankruptcy and insolvency procedure, the former is more severe and is supreme. . 
Proceedings begun in equity must yield if later bankruptey proceedings are? 
started. Insolvency procedure offers many advantages to the debtor and his} 
creditors. Excepting in a few instances of pronounced failure or fraud, creditors} 
generally favor equity procedure, especially where desired merely to regulate } 
the winding up of an unsuccessful enterprise, or where there is a possibility of 
the enterprise recovering from its difficulties. Business men generally are: 
becoming less favorable to legal interference, and avoid it wherever possible — 
Pronounced trend in this direction is indicated by the recently popular creditors — 
committee receiverships, resorted to in lieu of petitioning for appointment oi” 
court receivers. Dewing! says that ‘“to force all businesses, whether public or’ 
private, through the bankruptcy court because they cannot find the means at) 
some critical time to pay their obligations, involves economic waste—omitting : 
the individual injustice—which our present social order cannot tolerate. Ac-- 
cordingly, the court receivership (insolvency procedure) and the creditors’ | 
committee receivership have developed as methods of meeting a situation where : 
the traditional legal processes are ordinarily destructive and socially wasteful.” 

These reliefs are particularly desirable where it is sought to relieve the debtor ' 
of oppressive contracts or commitments which otherwise would wreck the enter- 
prise. These reliefs may be resorted to, however, only with the assent of the) 
creditors. 


ASSIGNMENTS FOR BENEFIT OF CREDITCRS.—Embarrassed debtors | 
often find a satisfactory means of winding up merely unprofitable ventures 
in the state assignment laws. ‘‘Voluntary assignments for the benefit of 
creditors are transfers without compulsion of law by debtors, of some or all of | 
their property to an assignee, or assignees, in trust to apply the same, or the 
proceeds thereof, to the payment of some or all of their debts, and to return the 
surplus, if any, to the debtor.’’8 This is an act of bankruptcy. 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF ASSIGNEE.— An assignee should be authorized 
to pay claims in the order in which they are entitled to be paid by law. He 
must give an accounting as provided by the terms of the assignment. He may 
hire such clerks, agents, etc., as are necessary to discharge his trust. He 
receives claims filed by creditors, as provided by the assignment,)9 


Receivership 


NATURE OF RECEIVERSHIPS.—In court receiverships, courts assume 
control and direction of properties in litigation, the receiver being the court 
representative. Courts appoint receivers for such properties only to prevent 
fraud, protect the property from injury or preserve it from destruction.” 
Usha discussion of receivership accounting in section on ‘‘Corpora- 
tions.” 


1 Harvard Business Review, Oct. 1922, pp. 31-32. 
18 Burrill on Assignments, § 2. 
19 Conyngton, Business Law, Vol. II. 


20 See Receivers in Bankruptcy, supra, p. 1027, for form of petition for appointment 
of receiver in bankruptcy, 
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Creditors can force the winding up of the business of a person who is insolvent 
__ and who has committed an act of bankruptcy by bringing a suit in equity to 
_- have a receiver appointed, who then takes charge of the business, sells the 
__ property, and pays off the claims under direction of the court, or by going into 
| _ the federal court and bringing bankruptcy proceedings.?! 
i: 

. 


The Comptroller of Currency is empowered by federal statutes to appoint, 
and in practically every case he does appoint receivers for national banks, 
| The Comptroller’s power to appoint a receiver is not exclusive, however, and a 
| court of equity of competent jurisdiction may direct a receivership of a national 
| bank.?2 
Insoivent national banks can be wound up only in the manner provided by the 
National Banking Act. 


RECEIVER DEFINED.—A receiver, as defined by Pomeroy,” is ‘‘a person 
standing indifferent between the parties, appointed by the court as a quasi- 
officer or its representative, to hold, manage, control and deal with the property 
which is the subject matter of or involved in the controversy, under the court’s 
direction, either, (a) where there is no one entitled competent thus to hold it; 
or (b) where two or more litigants are equally entitled, but it is not just and 
proper that either of them should retain it under his control; or (c) where a 
person is legally entitled, but there is danger of his misapplying or misusing it; 
or (d) where he is appointed in like manner and under like circumstances for the 
purpose of carrying into effect a decree of court concerning the property.” 

If the estate includes property in several states in which there are creditors, 
a receiver is appointed in each state. The receiver appointed at the domicile is 
called the principal receiver; the others are called ancillary receivers. 


RECEIVER’S POWERS.—At every step the receiver is subject to the control 
and supervision of the court in his management of the property or funds placed 
in his charge. As soon as he is appointed, the receiver makes out a complete 
inventory of the property and effects coming into his hands. Local statutes 
governing the activities of receivers should always be consulted by the account- 
ant in cases of receivers in equity. 

A receiver must usually proceed to wind up a business instead of indefinitely 
continuing it. But it may be carried on with the approval of the court. 
Receivers have certain discretionary powers in managing and controlling 
property in their care. When they exercise discretion and good faith, their 
acts will ordinarily be confirmed. : 

Receivers may, with the approval of the court, borrow money to meet neces- 
sary operating expenses. Such indebtedness takes precedence over all other 
debts. 

Receivers should pass in the first instance upon the validity and propriety 
of claims presented. 

Compensation of receivers is fixed by statute, or by the court in special cases. 


RECEIVERS CLASSIFIED.—Receivers may be divided into three general 
classes, viz.: 


1. Receivers in bankruptcy. 
2. Receivers in equity. 
3. Receivers, so called, representing creditors’ committees and assignees. 


21 Conyngton, Business Law, Vol. II, § 525. 
22 121 Fed. Rep. 287. 
2% Equity Jurisprudence (3rd Ed.) §1330; 9 M. A. L, 461, 
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Receivers in bankruptcy are governed by the federal court appointing them: | 
They are governed also in a measure by instructions of their counsel, which the | 
court permits them to employ. Receivers in equity are appointed by state | 
courts administering the respective state insolvency or bankruptcy statutes. | 
Receivers (trustees) representing creditors’ committees are subject to the | 
contractual relationship established by the agreement upon which their | 
appointment is based. The two latter classes of receivers usually continue | 
their business until it may be wound up most favorably, or until it can be 
restored to its owners. 

The distinctions between these three classes of receivers are of interest to the 
accountant only in that he should know the source of the receiver’s authority, 
so that he may be governed accordingly. The succeeding comments may be 
applied, therefore, without respect to the character of the receivership. 


RECEIVER’S ACCOUNTS.—Receivers, regardless of the principal they 
represent, are not required to keep books in any prescribed way. They may | 
open new books, or continue to use the old books. If the receiver is to continue 
the business, the accountant will find it advantageous, for practical reasons, 
to continue in so far as feasible the accounting methods and procedures of the 
old administration, even though he opens new books for the receiver. 

The receiver should inventory all assets taken over by him at values at which 
he believes the assets are realizable. The accountant may be governed by these 
values in opening the receivers books. The accountant may, if directed so to 
do by the receiver, establish the values at which the accounts will be taken over. 
Usually, such assets as good-will, treasury stock, deferred charges, or other 
intangible or “‘unrealizable’’ assets are not taken over. The receiver is required 
to account, however, for any amounts received from the disposal of assets by 
him that may be in excess of the amount at which they were so taken over. 
For instance, accounts receivable aggregating $100,000, if taken over at $80,000 
ana liquidated at $85,000, would be recorded as follows: 


Accounts Receivable, Control Account 


19— 19— 
Jan. 1 To Receiver’s Equity; Jan. 31 By Cash, amount 
taking over accounts realized from ac- 
of X Company ag- counts liquidated. $85,000 


gregating $100,000, 
but considered 
ON UUs a terteroros as $80, 000 


Jan. 31 To Receiver’s Equity, 
increasing the value 
at which the ac- 
counts were origi- 
nally taken over. . 5,000 


$85 , 000 $85, 000 


At the outset of his administration, the receiver should transfer all funds in 
banks to bank deposit accounts in his official name. He should notify the banks 
to stop payment on any of the checks of the estate then outstanding. He 
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should notify creditors to file their claims. He should instruct employees that 
all correspondence, etc., is thereafter to bear his official signature. He should 
instruct the receiving department of the company to defer receipt of all materials 
and supplies or merchandise until he approves the receipt thereof; this because 
he may reject or discontinue any contracts of the former management, and he 
should do so.if they are not advantageous to the estate. Sales made subsequent 
to the receiver’s appointment should be billed upon billheads bearing his 
official title. It is usually quite practical for the receiver to obtain a number 
of rubber stamps and stamp all stationery on hand with his official title, as 
for instance: 


John Smith, Receiver 
or 
Estate of X Company by John Smith, Receiver 


The receiver will also prepare inventories of insurance policies in force, con- 
tracts, leases, or similar agreements, and have suitable assignments executed for 
all of these instruments to be continued by him. 

The receiver’s accounting procedure embraces, (1) the opening of his books 
of account, or the reopening, under his direction, of the old books; (2) making 
accurate record of the transactions of his administration; and (3) closing his 
books for the desired intermediate accounting periods, and at the termination 
of his custody of the properties. 

In opening his books the receiver needs, in addition to the accounts formerly 
carried, (1) a capital account, in which to record the net worth of the estate 
taken over (at his valuations), plus or minus any increases or decreases thereof, 
and (2) an account, or a suitable classification of accounts, for the recording of 
liabilities or outlays incurred with his approval for merchandise purchases, 
borrowed money, and expenses of his administration. 

The receiver’s capital account is usually styled ‘‘Estate of John Doe, William 
Smith, Receiver,” ‘‘Estate of X Company, William Smith, Receiver,” or 
“Receiver’s Equity.’ The latter title is shorter and preferable. 

The receiver must keep separate the liabilities incurred by him and those 
incurred by the estate prior to his appointment. This is important because the 
indebtedness incurred by him is paid in full before the general creditors of the 
estate may share in the assets. This separation is often difficult to make. 
It is particularly so in respect of merchandise or goods in transit at date of the 
appointment. Legally, the receiver is liable for any merchandise or goods in 
transit the title to which passes from the shipper after date of appointment, 
provided the receiver accepts title. When title passes is an involved legal 
question. The only safe rule for the accountant or the receiver is to regard all 
purchases as obligations of the estate, unless. they are clearly the obligations 
of the receiver. 

Nominal accounts following, so far as practical, the classification used by the 
company, should also be opened to record the result of the receiver’s operations 
of the properties when he continues the business. Periodically these accounts 
are closed into Profit and Loss and then into the Receiver’s Equity account, 
precisely as the former owners would have closed their nominal accounts into 
Profit and Loss and then into Surplus account. 

The following comments and illustrations further explain some of the pro- 
cedures just mentioned. 

Assume that a receiver has been appointed for a certain company. The 
books, having been closed as at the date of appointment, show the following 


position: 
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Balance Sheet as at December 24, 19— 


@ashpens 224) ts Mess its area $ 5,000 | Notes Payable........... $ 55,000 

Accounts Receivable......... 10,000 | Accounts Payable........ 45,000 

ImyentOries:.ghiier aber san ele 50,000 SSS 

Rianteeed. sbaathindvcu wth 50,000 $100, 000 
Goods Wil Mins cheatin 10,000 | Capital Stock. . .$20,000 

Surplus<ci-)a: 5,000 25,000 

$125,000 $125,000 


The receiver has the assets appraised, with the following result: 


Appraised Estimated 

Book Value Realizable Value Shrinkage 
(Cashitresieras) sis sits ai speye o's $ 5,000 $75,000) 8 eee 
Accounts Receivable... 10,000 8,000 $ 2,000 
Inventories: .......... 50,000 30,000 20,000 
Painter neces esc ansuteregs 50, 000 45,000 5,000 
COO = WALL: fesse; tecesaeen, 3 10000 Mei Nee ere 10,000 
$125,000 $88 , 000 $37, 000 


Although assets are usually appraised at less than book value, it does not 
follow that they must be. Often the book value of an asset is found to be less 
than the realizable value. Such a condition could be due to any one of a num- 
ber of causes. Excessive depreciation charges, or appreciation not taken into 
the books, would result in too low book values. In this case, the higher value 
would be used in opening the receiver’s books. 

Moreover, it is to be noted that liabilities are to be taken over at their stated 
amounts, plus any claims of whatever nature. Damage suits or contingent 
liabilities of whatever nature are given effect to at the probable settlement value. 
It is rare indeed that liabilities are taken over at less than book value. 

The following journal entry will open the receiver’s books on the foregoing 
figures: 


(Gash sh Sets eh aio. stances nds aut der-alex $ 5,000 
IXecountsRecelVAbIO nN. Wiayes stems aedaneye-< eels RIS. RRO 8,000 
EVOTUCOTLIOS Sea cicrNeteatyedesanatela wie e¥orsre: ehhys, crevercvetoleleleteriteie 30,000 
Plantes ARR eres. iets 4s OR GIEN hives oGreaeor 45,000 
Receivers Hqultyrk wadademicaes trace chit he 12,000 

Liabilities of Se: Companyevicn a «sles, aneriokities stale x6 $100,000 


$100,000 $100,000 


To open the accounts of William Smith, Receiver, 
Estate of X Company, as of date of his appointment, 
and at values established by appraisal. 


Books of the former owners will remain in statu quo*4 until the receivership 
24 See pp. 1046, 1047, infra. 
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is dissolved and the business returned to its owners. If the receiver continues 
the old books, instead of opening new books, the following entry should be 
made in lieu of the above entry. 


Receiverisiiqtity: ait Hee! ds. teu. Spotos hails $12,000 

CapitaliStocdke sa Dates Samo Ge, PER Be? 20,000 

Surplusik Faas PA Se ee 5,000 
Accounts Receivable. joy. A0!, OL Ae BS $ 2,000 
hiventories). vee Dees RE, POS, Bek 20,000 
Plantect Of nant iter Pe ihe Ba er emor out 5,000 


Good= Wall, sil. eee dite SOR SLE Ue 10,000 


$37,000 + $37,000 


To close the accounts of the corporation, and reopen 
them as for the receiver; reducing assets to the value 
placed thereon by the receiver and charging the re- 
ceiver with the net estate delivered to and received by 
him as at date of his appointment. 


A credit balance in the Receiver’s Equity account indicates the amount 
the assets of the estate are expected to realize in excess of the liabilities. A 
debit balance in this atcount indicates that the liabilities exceed the realizable 
value of the assets, and that the general creditors will ultimately receive that 
amount less than the aggregate of their claims. 

When additional assets are received or discovered by the receiver during ' 
his administration, or if he operates the properties at a profit, the Receiver’s 
Equity account is credited therefor. Likewise, an amount realized on assets 
in excess of the value at which they were taken over would be a credit to this 
account. So too, a liability settled for an amount less than that at which it 
was taken into the receiver’s records would result in a corresponding credit to 
his equity account. Dividends in distribution paid by the receiver should be 
charged to the respective creditors’ accounts as follows: 


Liabilities of X Company (list creditors)........... Drericct's cs bike 
WivadendsPayavlome re sca. hs teletete rees baie oh ora ane Does 
To record dividend in distribution No. — being a 
dividend of — per cent as authorized by the court and 
directed to be paid as of —, date. 


When the dividend is actually paid the cash book will show the customary 
entry, which in effect is: 


MR VACETICIS EA VVOL Garth ois cane ousconev ah ode celeee eateedekadaterlinistodore TC 
AT PON reds avs ueton etree casas haul, dinsdandig \eoasiadesegs ye bea 


After all assets have been liquidated and final distribution made of proceeds, 
any unpaid balance in the accounts of the respective creditors is to be trans- 
ferred to the Receiver’s Equity account, automatically closing his books. 

The Receiver’s Equity account should be charged with losses from his opera- 
tions of the properties, losses due to the disposal of assets for less than they 
were taken over, and for additional liabilities disclosed during his administration. 

In opening his accounts the receiver should show outstanding checks of the 
former management as liabilities. Accounts receivable showing credit balances 
are liabilities. Debit balances on the creditors ledgers are stated as assets. 
Notes payable to banks may be claimed by the holding banks to be offsets 
against deposits with them. In these cases and in many close cases respecting 
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set-offs and priorities, the accountant should submit them for final approval 
to the receiver or his counsel, and until that approval is obtained he should 
treat the items only as they may conclusively be proved. That is, he should 
not recognize a so-called set-off but state both the asset and the liability, 
excepting where the facts are beyond question. And so with priorities. The 
courts have sole jurisdiction in these matters, and the accountant should exercise 
great caution in passing upon them. It is better to reject a claim for priority or 
set-off than to cause the receiver to become individually responsible for the 
amount involved. The receiver has all to gain and nothing to lose by refusing 
payment or approval of any such claim until directed by his counsel or the 
court with respect thereto. 

The accounting procedure for the receiver’s activities subsequent to his ap- 
pointment will be but slightly affected by the court’s direction to wind up the 
business forthwith, or to continue it for a time. In either case the recognized 
principles and practices of bookkeeping govern. Cash receipts are eredited 
to the accounts giving rise thereto, as cash disbursements are charged to appro- 
priate accounts in much the same manner as with going concerns. About the 
only marked differences between the accounting of the receiver and that of 
a going concern are the substitution of the Receiver’s Equity account for the 
Capital account of the going concern, and the preservation by the receiver of 
the distinction heretofore commented upon between affairs of the estate as 
originally taken over and the addition thereto or deduction therefrom resulting 
directly from the receiver’s administration. 

If new books had been opened for the receiver, the closing entry therefor, to 

be made upon his surrender of the properties to the former owners, would be as 
follows (assuming for convenience the existence of the same state of affairs as 
used in the preceding entry for opening his books): 


Tin bilitiesiof thei Corporations ..< .d.eeldes Celene $100,000 
GaSb yes dvsap veer ee. ak xt retest. We Ors RES, ES $ 5,000 
XccolmtsnReckivabloien <8 secre ae eee 8,000 
Inventories... oma toe chien ed rete 30,000 
IBIS ING he errno, rere rae iene eae 45,000 
HROCOLV ELS ULty ing caren cod ce aes rote e inten GE 12,000 


To close books of Wm. Smith, Receiver, X Company, as 
at date of his restoration of the estate to the former 
owners, in accordance with order of Court, dated — 


In the illustration just given it is assumed that there has been no change in 
the company’s position, and the old books would, therefore, be continued from 
the point of abandonment mentioned on page 1038 without any adjustment. If, 
however, as is more often the case, there has been a change in the position of 
the company resulting from the receivership, the old books may be brought 
into agreement with the conditions as at the date it resumes its activities, by 
the entry given below, wherein it is assumed that the conditions are as shown 
in the tabulation following the entry. 


pO o1 Whee erie Gi ad 5 heal areal be Medelt ely 75 ofl rite eden $ 5,000 
id 217 he idk erent nn hon et hime ne rl oP a cn NE tcpel 5,000 
INOUES Paya Dowty reser ameter <criteria noe, 30,000 
ACCOUNTS Pay alle te aera inet tec ee toe een eee 30,000 


AccountstRecenv a blenmeenmmiatescsiine sete nie a $ 7,000 
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bi Rigey dy AOE ES eoceeh RPC ren NS A eee $20,000 
SULDMISe ee ee ee ee ee ~ 43,000 


To give effect to change in position of the X Company by 
reason of the activities of the receiver. 


The conditions on which the entry is based_are as follows: 
aS a ee 


Position Shown 


Position Shown | Changes in Position 


e res = “pe By Receiver’s | During Receivership 
SS a Hes Accounts as at 
: P Date of His 
pointment of Dich 
pone ischarge Increase | Decrease 
Assets 

(CEG aan ee Se $. 5,000 $10,000 $ 5,000 
Accounts Rec...... 10,000 3,000 $ 7,000 
Inventories....... 50,000 30,000 20,000 
PIR Grae srhhe co. os 50,000 55,000 5,000 
Good Will: 4..;.... TO ROOO =F fia len eevee: 10,000 

$125,000 $98, 000 $10,000 $37,000 

Liabilities 

Notes Payable..... $ 55,000 $25, 000 $30,000 
Accounts Payable. 45,000 15,000 30,000 

$100,000 $40,000 

Ca-ital 

Capital Stock..... ES APAD (O(a tl aaahallarereriaien aie $20,000 
PUPOLUBzen tee oe or ESOCO/A10 acta lle Oh sii 5,000 
Receiver’s Equity..| ........ $58,000 $58 , 000 

$125,000 $98, 000 $58, 000 $85, 000 


The books of the receiver in the foregoing illustration would be closed by the 
two following entries: 


X Company...... OR coherent dees GONTR 8 ae rites © eae $98 , 000 
CONT} Sie Se ay ee eee eT eh Cy ae Ree F $10,000 
Accounts Recervables «66 .c.5 45 acmentan dns eed oe 3,000 
UniV.CrtOlics Monsen nc SUT oe ete 30,000 
ILS ritie tetas store ea ease Re oe ae © inlet aber alte cal yee 55,000 

IN Obesity alle: Greta sks cic Geren dite ccs = kee 6s 1) seus $25,000 

PAPC OMIE Se AVA Onto eceMeURO ION aye ont oi to eos eid oe Oca 15,000 

TRECCLVCL LS! LUGUIb Ys ck fe, petuencta cet tete eke oe aceere sds tevieaiiay 58,000 
aXS COMMA VRes re Pe ene lois aeeuie ie Tore fe ato sueia aS) 6 ane $98,000 


To record the return of the estate of X Company to its 
owners, and thereby close the accounts of Wm. Smith, 
Receiver, discharged, as at . 
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Statement of Affairs | 


Book Expected 3 
Wiles ASSETS Items joiRealee Shrinkages 
SMES KOOO S00) CASH omc aceae a oie yess Ratios $ 2,500.00/$ 500.00 © 
250,000.00} Accounts RECEIVABLE: “| 
Good.. ....../$100,000.00} 100,Q00.00 
Doubtighe-wortk’ 50%. Rewards © 80,000.00} 40,000. 40,000.00 | 
Bad Bite $75,000.00 
Less—Reserve 5,000.00 70,000.00 70,000.00. 
$250,000.00 
30,000.00} Cuatm Acainst ACCOMMODATED 
Party (Estimated to yield 
SO Geto eases seoe ate 15,000.00} 15,000.00 
77,000.00) M@mRCHANDISE................. 50,000.00} 27,000.00 
70,000.00] MacuHInerRy.. ee ere © 20,000.00; 50,000.00 
SECURITIES PLEDGED WITH 
CREDITORS: 
Partly Secured: 
55,000.00 Notes Receivable epee 
contra).. me ./$ 55,000.00 
Fully Secured: 
75,000.00 Buildingse-44 Hie ctieonken $ 55,000.00 20,000.00 
110,000.00 Land (at market)..........| 125,000.00 *15,000.00 
Deducted contra......... $180,000.00 
30,000.00 X Y Co. Stock (at market) |$ 35,000.00 *5,000.00 
Deducted contra......... 25,000.00 
Excess over Claims 
BPRINBE Leet ak ae 10,000.00 
125;,000::00) Goon=Wibhe <6... 6 acisinienre VS 125,000.00 
Totat UNPLEDGED ASSETS...... $237,500.00 
Less—Preferential Creditors 
(S€esCOnta) iv. sare wics canons 5,000.00 
Net Free Assets ror UNSE- 
CORED CLAIMEC ae. oe $232,500.00 
Dericiency (see Deficiency Ac- 
GCOUDb)yaarentecict Nee e ee ee 52,500.00 
$825,000.00 ' $285 , 000. 00|/$327 , 500.00 


* Increments in value. 
26 Quoted in substance from Kester’s Accounting, Theory and Practice, Vol. II. 


Form 7. Statement 
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A BC Company, December 31, 19—*5 


1043 


Book 
Values 


$249 ,000.00 


61,000.00 


25,000.00 


175,000.00 
5,000.00 


30,000.00 


1,500.00 
3,500.00 


250,000.00 
25,000.00 


$825,000.00 


LIABILITIES 


UNSECURED CREDITORS: 
Accounts Payable 77.65......50.0.. 
Less—Partly Secured.............-- 


Parrity Securep Crepirors: — 
Accounts -Payablew ba ee ae: 
Less—Notes Receivable Held as Se- 


Fouiiy SecurEeD CREDITORS: 
Notes Payables). 02m RIL ete 
X Y Co. Stock Held as Security.... 


Excess of Security (see contra)..... 


Bonds Payable........ $175,000.00 
Accrued Interest on 
Bonds Ieee, oy 5,000.00 


Land & Buildings Held as Security 
ConTINGENT LIABILITIES: 

Accommodation Notes.............. 

Maker, now bankrupt, will pay 50% 


PREFERENTIAL CREDITORS: 


Deducted -cOncray.:. scsi. os 6 2 aus 2 


‘CRPIDAUASMOCKs fotiairetye aie pieioel oleae cys 
SERPUT OR eae ie deo Male Merete 


Items 


$310,000. 
61,000. 
$ 61,000. 
55,000. 
$ 25,000. 
35,000. 


$ 10,000. 


$180 ,000. 
180,000. 


$ 1,500. 
-00 


3,500 


$ 5,000. 


00 
00 


ss 


38 


00 


Expected 
to Rank 


$249 ,000 .00 


6,000.00 


30,000.00 


$285,000.00 


ABC Company will be able to pay, on the basis of the above showing, 81.6 
cents on the dollar of all unsecured claims. 


of Affairs 


| 
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Where the receiver may have continued the books and accounts of the owners, | 
it is necessary, in order to close the books at the termination of his custody of | 
the estate and to reopen them for the former owners, to restore the Capital. 
Stock and Surplus accounts and any intangible assets formerly carried by the) 
corporation. For instance, on the premises stated on page 1041, the following ; 
entry would restore the accounts to a position identical with the conditions} 
stated for the preceding entry, where the receiver had opened new books: 


God SW oe ee lia 2 te Lees cae aa oes $10,000 

IROCCIVOl SpUCUltys schisms coetaryae to nicht ietere ee Bacar 58,000 
Capital Stock: Atacwiert~> aie Seva dea see be eee <5: $20,006) 
Surplusiy- crits. cdots :aeatebave. siete retake Son 2 ecoregions 48,006} 


In resuming operations the company would abandon the distinction main- - 
tained by the receiver between assets and liabilities of the original estate anc | 
those of his administration. 


RECEIVER’S REPORTS. Ee aceitarn are called upon to render varioul} i| 
forms of reports from time to time. The reports most frequently called for, | 
however, are those commonly known as the statement of affairs and deficiency 
account, and the realization and liquidation statement. The receiver or the: 
accountant usually may give full play to his individual taste in the preparation : 
of the receiver’s reports. 

Certain accepted forms are in evidence, however, and although any pro-- 
nounced uniformity in these forms is to be found only in textbooks, where they ° 
are so presented primarily to illustrate certain theories of accounts, they are) 
treated of at some length in succeeding pages. 

The layman (the business man) often prefers to have the data usually em-- 
bodied in the statement of affairs and the realization and liquidation statement, , 
presented in a manner more closely following established halance sheet and| 
profit and loss statement presentations. Therefore, some illustrations of the> 
adaptation of the balance sheet and profit and loss presentations to these uses; 
will be given. 


Statement of Affairs—and Deficiency Account 


PURPOSE OF STATEMENT OF AFFAIRS.— Proceedings in bankruptcy, or * 
in insolvency, imply the financial embarrassment of the debtor. Quite naturally, , 
therefore, when such proceedings are started, creditors are at once anxious to) 
know the state of the debtor’s affairs, particularly with reference to the amount; 
they may expect to receive, or rather the amount of loss they will sustain in) 
the final settlement of their claims. So they immediately demand a statement: 
of the debtor’s affairs, i.e., a statement showing the amounts expected to be? 
realized from the assets, the amounts due to creditors in the order of their rank:| 
as to priority, and the ratio of the total assets available to general creditors to)| 
the total of their claims. In response to this demand, the accounting profession. || 
has developed the so-called statement of affairs, and its related deficiency ' 
account. 


a ae of the formal type of these statements are reproduced in Forms} 

The statements of affairs, as illustrated in Forms 7, 9, differ from the conven- - 
tional balance sheet and relative profit and loss statement, in that the balance) 
sheet classifies the liabilities as to: their liquidity, under normal conditions, and! 
sets forth the net worth of the proprietorship; while the statement of affairs; 
classifies them as to their legal status in regard to payment, and sets forth the 


a 
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Deficiency Account A B C Company?é 


December 31, 19— 
ee 


EstTIMATED SHRINKAGUS EstIMATED INCREMENTS 
IN VALUE: IN VALUE: 
Cashin ee $ 500.00 hand@eyrsceeccciter er $ 15,000.00 
Accounts Receivable... 110,000.00 Be Ye CCOnsLOCk ways ao te 5,000.00 
Claim against Accom- CAPITAL SUNK: 
modated Party...... 15,000.00 Capital Stock... ...... 250,000.00 
Merchandise.......... 27,000.00 Surplus. .1.0....Laidendt 25,000.00 
Machinery-s42).5. e® 50,000.00 | Ner Drriciency to be 
Buildings tes + avs. = 20,000.00 borne by Creditors (see 
Goodwill #22 et 125,000.00 Statement of Affairs). 52,500.00 
$347 , 500.00 $347 , 500.00 
, ed = — 


Form 8. Deficiency Account 


realizable value of assets (net free assets) available to general creditors of a 
liquidating cuncern. 

Fully secured creditors are those holding mortgages or other security of a 
value equal to or in excess of the amount of their claims. Partially secured 
creditors are those holding security of a value less in amount than their claims. 
Unsecured, or general creditors are those holding no security of any kind. 
Stockholders or former proprietors will not.share in the assets until and only 
when all liabilities are met, and a balance remains undistributed. Contingent 
liabilities are those which may become claims: against the assets through the 
action or default of some third party. 

The essence of the statement of affairs is: 

. Secured liabilities are stated net of the realizable value of the security. 

Pledged assets are shown net of the liability which they secure. 

Assets are stated at realizable values. 

Liabilities, whether admitted by the debtor or not, are stated at the 
amount expected to be settled for. 

Statements of affairs are frequently used to. show.free assets against which 
prospective general créditors would he extending credit. Likewise, they may be 
prepared for prospective investors or others desiring to know the company’s 
position with respect to classes of creditors. 

The deficiency account (Form 8) merely summarizes in statement form the 
causes-of the inability to pay creditors in full. The term ‘‘deficiency account”’ 
may be given to an account to be used in closing the proprietorship accounts 
of an organization and bringing the.accounts into agreement with the figures 
upon which a receiver opens his books. 

Reserves, unless they are provisions for contingent liabilities, are deducted 
from book values in preparing statements of affairs. 


Oo 


Realization and Liquidation Account 


PURPOSE OF ACCOUNT.—During the continuation of a receivership, 
as well as at its termination, the court, the creditors, and other parties at 


26 Quoted in substance from Kester’s Accounting, Theory and Practice, Vol. II. 
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Statement of Affairs 


Expected = 
Nominal ASSETS = e Shrink- 
Value Realize a 
$ 1,200 | Casu (including uncollectible due bills).............- $ 1,100 | $ 100 
6,050 | Accounts REcEIVABLE, NET: 
Good Na INT A Sessa Pe TS $ 2,000 2,000 
Doubtful so. ci.c.5, Re « cclscseee Aah cae 4,000 3,000 1,000 
Bad (Reserve: S950) 5. <eh wie sire ott oie eee 1,000 50 
WR Otal it. Avccouesinnss Ged ce Ane ee pees $ 7,000 
HESS— WEBEL VIO nates aie) score = ste Resets 7 950 
INGtAstADOVE)) jason nuduca ks ae ee ee $ 6,050 2 
4 
8,000 | Norses RecrivaB.ie (deducted contra) 
22000! LIN VONTORIMS po stgeis 2 oo cae oe ate eas al aerate tors Sec 9,000 3,000 
2505 MUNnxPEih INSURANCE ocr sysce ones oe ae ee eee Oe 250 
18,000 | Bonps or X Y Co.: 
Batamated, Valtie.. cs. <a. ceddtiwaen « base $14,000 4,000 
Less—Notes Payable (contra)......... 12,000 2,000 
8,000 | Lann, estimated value...................- $10,000 *2,000 
2250008) BUILDINGS) cost. .9Ss Sue $27 ,000 
Less—Reserve..... SARE einen aees 5,000 
IN Gti, dtabirivieen es esa Seghmreaises $22,000 
Estimated Value........ Mh cette eee 12,000 10,000) 
MotaleReal! Metate: cit. ho has Jeeticke ¢ $22,000 
Less—Real Estate Mortgage (contra).... 20,000 2,000 
8,000 | MACHINERY, cost... .......06..00. $10,000 
Less—Reserve..........20+0055 2,000 
Netti, dekie. ® 2 Py) APR Sa $ 8,000 5,000 3,000 
LD SOOOM, AMON TS rh issue sihyoloemoactces: systiseieros syske opaaie sina ye ce aoe 15,000 
Totalebree:Assetsink wees sic. Mos amr m teaser $24,100 | $34,400 
Deduct—Preferred Liabilities, Wages (contra) 500 
Net resy ASBEtS., a)iticivieia alee 2 oe oe ee clas $23 , 600 
DEFICIENCY TO UNSECURED CREDITORS........ 14,400 
95,500 $38 ,000 


* Increase. 
27 Quoted extensively from Walton’s Advanced Accounting. 
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X Company, December 31, 19—27 


Nominal Expected 
Value TSP to Rank 


$ 500 | PrererRepD LIABILITIES: 
Accrued Wages (deducted contra) 
20,000 | Futty Securep LIABILITIES: 
12,000 Real Estate Mortgage (deducted contra) 
Notes PayaBle (deducted contra) 
PARTIALLY SECURED LIABILITIES: 


8,000 Notes PAVADICr tet tec ne henciaaiasjejererecs Stetsvois stents $8 ,000 
Less—Notes Receivable (contra).........2eese2085 5,000 | $ 3,000 
UNSECURED LIABILITIES: 
35,000 A-ccounte Payable: 3 ove. esleiecls sieves o.6-¥: 0's esx ey ee Sree wih 35,000 
105200 | CAPTPAT, STOCK a7. stra. sididia.o:s,<,01s 0.015 0 bie.0 00 bvipiaiere ible Owe 3 a0 
0 SOOM Surplus’: ccs caste auaalevagiae ss wwe win'elste Sereet.e widlawig t Sotsts sar weet s 


Norr: X Company will be able to pay general creditors, on the 
basis of the above showing, 62 cents on the dollar. 


—— 


$95,500 $38 ,000 


of Affairs 
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interest, desire to know the result of the receiver’s activities in carrying on and 
winding up the estate, or in simply carryingiton. To meet this requirement there 
'has been developed the so-called realization and liquidation account. 

“There are three theories upon which the realization and liquidation account 
has been developed, viz., that it is (a) a summary ledger account, (b) the 
trustee’s report to the court, or (c) merely a condensed summary of the trustee’s 
activities.”28 (‘‘Trustee’’ as the word is here used is interchangeable with 
“receiver.’’) 

The form and preparation of this statement is illustrated by quoting in full 
a C.P.A. problem and its solution as presented by Seymour Walton in No. 18 
of his ‘‘ Advanced Accounting Lectures.” 

Problem.—The trial balance of the Yellow Pine Tahar Co. on Jan. 1, 19—, 
was as follows: 


Cash...:::- $ 2,618.03 


Accounts Redsivable.: See. Se 21,111.17 
nyentory. 2) tio de tor ic. cn eroane a 36,133.32 
- Unexpired Insurance. ..::22 020022" 559.44 
Plant and Equipment:::......... 352,109.75 
«Timber and: Lands..:::2057...... 551,539.31 
Preferred. Claims eas See een aa $ 37,011.99 
First Mortgage Bonds, 6’s........ 212,500.00 
Bond Interest Accrued—6 months. 6,375.00 
Unsecured Creditors............. 64,471.64 
Capita Stockee. sce ceo temee oe. 400 ,000 .00 
DUP DLUS ete hosnc incase Sie oe ie 243,712.39 


$964,071.02 $964,071.01 


Not being able to meet their current obligations, the Commercial Trust Co. was 
appointed receiver on Jan. 1, 19—. 
The transactions under the receivership for the year following are hereby summarized: 
Purchased Logs (half.of which were paid for in 
cash, less cash discounts, and the balance on 


OLEGLE) PAAR, SNORE Ole w ee he lean Oe Oe ETE $ 9,646.22 
Operating Bixpensessdsge eeEet alee oak oe ceeee 202,972.81 
Commissionssellits a0) ce Shee SO ae atlanta 4,214.14 
DD ONUUIVAEE Mths chine aerate oe 0 OF OR Oe eee es esis 326.00 
PrerehtsPOwarGh, sesame tse Gl ae ana erase 585.53 
General Expense. tc s.se cists eet crons 4,837.40 
Balariosic...5-aicanhininkaetinnereen Sek oars tere eyes a ea 12,000.00 
Shipping Expense 5. vas. soon oe eee 13,574.10 
AL AKER VR oi oe, Ae waa ehayE ORES SITE PeTU RSTO GaN ANE IS 1,421.00 


All paid for in cash. 

Allowance for stumpage cut amounting to $50,000 was credited to Timber account. 
Interest on bonds to Dec. 31, 19—. was paid in full and the outstanding bonds reduced 
to $200,000, Dec. 31, 19—, by paying off $12,500 at 101. Sales amounted to $45,000 
gross, of which $300,000 was received in cash as net payment by customers 


Freight Allowance to Customers.............-.-- $70,510.00 
Discounts Allowed) s,:,.\s seinen Oekem letrsistes ares 556.33 
Discounts Received s ic 0.5.5 korea eaten tatvereeeare 500.00 
Profit. from Commissary..cc. tae coer a eas 5,000.00 
Sundry Income...........: Se eV ERT KNOTT ROS RETO 3,500.00 


Accounts receivable of Jan. 1, 19—, realized $20,000 net. Preferred claims were 
paid in full. Depreciation of $3,500 was allowed on plant and equipment. Unexpired 
insurance on Dec. 31, 19—, amounted to $125. Inventories, $40,000. 


28 Newlove, C. P. A. Accounting, Vol. II. 
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Prepare Realization and Liquidation Account, Cash Account and Balance Sheet, 
Dec. 31, 19—. Prepare a Recéiver’s Profit and Loss Account, proving gain shown by 
the Realization and Liquidation Account, and showing all of the elements making 
up the net amount. 

Solution to problem is given on pages 1050 to 1054. 

“CHARGE AND DISCHARGE” FORM OF REPORT.—A common form of 
report for filing with the court is the charge and sisenepee form: 

The receiver charges himself with: 


1. Assets at date of receivership, or last report. 

2. Additions to such assets since discovered. 

3. Increments upon realization of such assets. 

4. Amounts realized from sale of receiver’s certificates. 

5. Increases in the amount of receiver's liabilities. 

6. Gross income from his premarin of the DiOver saat 
‘*The receiver credits himself with: 

1. Preferred or other liabilities of ‘the ‘company paid. 

2. Decreases in assets as taken over. 

3. Losses on realization of assets. 

4. Iixpenditures on fixed assets. 

5. Receiver’s indebtedness paid. 

6. Expenses of operation of the properties. 

7. Expenses of receivership. 

8. Dividends paid in distribution. 

9. Assets at close of period. 


The foregoing form is frequently accompanied by balance sheets as at the 
beginning and close of the period reported, a profit and loss statement, and a 
statement of cash receipts and disbursements. 

It oceurs frequently, too, that ‘the démand for a statement may be satisfied 
by submitting only a balance sheet and statement of operations. These may 
follow the lines of the companion statements in the preceding illustration of 
the C. P. A. problem. 

Receivers, and their accountants, are called upon at intervals to submit 
numerous special reports. These reports:may be, for instance: 

1. List of creditors. (Names and addresses, and full particulars of 
their claims and ranks, should be given.) 

2. Reports’ on relations with banks and other special creditors—bond- 
holders, licensors, vendors holding commitments, etc. 

3. Reports on situations at hranches, agencies, and subsidiary companies; 
stock issues; inventory situations, etc. 

4. Reports on systems of accounting methods and procedures, involving 
usually a survey of the systems of the old organization with a view to 
modifications for adoption by the receiver. 

5. Special surveys and reports on operating results for past periods, 
with a view to ascertaining the faults of the husiness or its potentialities. 

6. Budgetary reports, setting forth the funds and the sources of funds 
availahle for use by the receiver, and funds required to continue or wind up 
the business, or any phase of it. Special attention is given in these cases 
to the requirements for liquidating large inventories of materials in raw 
or in process, as by purchasing such additional materials and supplies as 
may be required to convert the inventories into marketahle products. 

7. Statements to form the basis of a reorganization plan and agreement. 
In these cases the claims to he met are listed alongside of the proposed 
readjustment—as stock to be issued therefor. 
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The Yellow Pine 
Realization and 
Solution.— 
a January 1, 19—, to 
nt 
ASSETS TO BE REALIZED: . Sy * 
3 4 17 
Accounts Receimable: saci. Wa P= Sa I MS $ eine 
ire Ob OF Vite erates sea: cic pi everase ee aes ee + a amit 
A ok 559.44 
Unexpired Insurance...... aieieleieueinnwar BOC CALE 
Plant and Equipment..............¢°°°°° Pa Se vein: $ 961,452.99 
Timber and Lands.............. Spe, Sih See peice : 
Assets ACQUIRED: x 50,000.00 
Accounts) Receivable; news setuat senesw sci se aie es aoe ee ane 
SuprpLEMENTARY CHARGES: ‘tee 9 646.22 
Wurehases: WOgs.. tsiaiec os) ares ee oe oe aes saaiiaaes Shine Pay 
ee y (2,972.81 
Operating: Hxpenses® s,s sc1e.<,ece.ej27s 0/00" 9 «0/003, 0\ shales 202 o44 14 
Wommissions ja. seeemct a tiaceeie sie 6 es ale 6 6 cree cyano cies 4,2. “90 
PV ONAUINARS car. o carehee'a aes. o. cisiace aise Meee a ee eee 32620 
Mrelght INWard ss scisccice eis occ wae s eas MOCO COs eas 585.53 
Goneralubxpense «vc cosen enue cere 06 isle wa 0 ee Ao 4,837.40 gy, 
POBIATIOS eiargne aces a crotiowe eh aaa cuore ve © eR SO 12,000.00 9 
Shipping Wxpense.. +/+ os «cs. cute tureeersrtrete Siw sri 13,574.10 
BLLAK OG series etc creal fost cteronacheuuia cauacaye siSca, eievetereia (carsales ay Mans 1,421.00 
Bond Interest, lQ——« ceo eccawices ce tuusle esis ua eeetn sae 12,750.00 
MrciehtrAllowances.. 2. seer conecnes ements tet een ts 70,510.00 
Discount Allowed.s.3 22 4c) 2 Sik lace wewewes sane 556.33 53 
Premiums ion Bonds iPaid 222\.. scant hactewoes. fame: 125.00 333,518. 
Lrasiuities LiquiIpaTED: as 
Bond Interest Accrued, Jan. 1, 19—..... Selisdahis 3 $ 6,375.00 
First Mortgage bonds..... Rn eeiclce ie sien ceiteneaer 12,500.00 
ProferrediClaima...a vee woes ee oe ae eee Oe eee 37,011.99 
Accounts Pay able; NEw s..occestle « envi e eee Mew Cree 4,823.11 60,710.10 
Liasiuitres Not LiquipaTEpD: 
Birst: Mortgage: Bangs.) Siri aavts Avacvaveisrbeveisve is emeseucre $200,000.00 
Unsecured Creditors, Olde... sce sores se Ons Sra 64,471.64 
Actounts PRVADIO, NOW. .cvasicceos scm sit cu cate eue mee 4,823.11 269,294.75 
GCAINJON UREA EZAIDIONG sires sfeeian wake. ds oft siamrstoustiecel sane nie 74,302.54 
$2 ,149,278.91 
ASSETS NOT REALIZED—Batancres Down: 
Plant and Equipment, net of Depreciation.......... $348,609.75 
Wnexpired LOSUTAaNCel.. ir. comet ke tae ones 125.00 
EM VONUOTION Si Praise ke voce nlc tun coe RCI ae ete 40,000.00 
AIMDOT And WADOR ee. SPR oR ene nee Se eee. we 501,539.31 
Accounts Receivable, new............ 00.0 ee ee eens 78,933.67 


Form 10, Statement of Realization 


j 
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Timber Company 
Liquidation Account 
December 31, 19— 


LIABILITIES TO BE LIQUIDATED: 


Preferred) Claims... 25 <2¥9..% ae,4 vz o.onciave steed ate ote ents ate $ 37,011.99 
Birst Mortgage BOnds \..tectaciesc sicoce suersie vias Gatharin oie 212,500.00 
Bondlinterest) Acertied ..722)0.. on en eer cote 6,375.00 
mi nsecured: Credivors icici ae ise she eeremiea aidevernndny tees 64,471.64 
LIABILITIES INCURRED: , 
FAGCOUNtE! LE VAbIE LOL LORS scene atest saree e's ease ayavatere pie Goaidis Ate cists 
SupPLEMENTARY CREDITS: 
[SPAN ET Ia ebro ey an Sine eer Yate ee ncliraes cn SORE mE oO ae ee $450,000.00 
Profit irom Commissary <set. «ces aoc c-clsc ee els tea den 5,000.00 
Sundry InNCOmMe so. cee occas. eee eae Meee ee eae 3,500.00 
DISCOUNTS ILECOLVEM «5.0. c<ic. 5, 5. cloves ’etateie ayers: secs i.oxa-ore. ete 500.00 
Assets REALIZED: 
Accounts Receivable, old... Fo. sah he ce ce See $ 20,000.00 
Accounts’ Receivable, new? a 2% ..'leces oso Dieicerte 371,066.33 
Cash cir later o oittee io kde eh oe MNRAS $300 ,000 .00 
Allowance. :s.0: se os» Moca te seule 70,510.00 
EISCOUI sian, hich o a, «01 Aandeherate oe 556.33 
$371,066.33 
Assets Not R®aALizEepD: 
Plant and MigGuipnaene «jets tke rats. a.0 sc iaa\ sis solake pie eieyoopasate $352,109.75 
Less—Depreciation Reserve............0eeeeeeee 3,500.00 
$348,609.75 
WinexpiredeUnsuranees .eeicctelace «-s)ea*aisvenstaveke aye oie cal ays 125.00 
PraWEDULOLICS ace). sakes sO os ae caves save ere ta Pare eve inte, a6 40,000.00 
PRIM DOL ARG LICATIASs tee aviaake so wis) 4 eee wR erate sfeeus igs 501,539.31 
Accounts Receivable, new........e.seceecceceeees 78,933 .67 


LIABILITIES NOT LIQUIDATED—Batancns Down: 


ITSt ON LOTES ALO SONGS sais are clalane: «0 lauels G.ccevnce aster sce $200,000.00 
Wnsecured CreaiGOLs, OlG ares. oc cle cle ctaoeldnn eos: grey sre ols oaks 64,471.64 
FA COOUNtE PAY ADIC), OW. c:celescrte.« caida sare -ansers ea) ea0s Ws 4,823.11 


$ 320,358.63 


9,646.22 


459,000.00 


391,066.33 


969, 207.73 


$2,149,278.91 


and Liquidation Account, 
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8. Balance sheets giving effect to proposed plans of readjustment or 
reorganization are often required. These balance sheets should give effect 
to the proposed transactions, but should clearly state on their face that 
such transactions have been so applied. For instance, if a company were 
to issue new stock of a par of $100,000, to be sold for 90, the balance sheet 
in that particular should read: as follows: 


Balance Sheet 


(After giving effect to proposed sale of $100,000 par value of capital 
stock for $90,000) 


ds ee ee $ 90,000 | Capital Stock.............$100,000 


Deferred Discount on Capi- 
CaltStock S52" tes ctte ess 10,000 
$100,000 $100,000 


sipituihpey is sang bweotenet ek S50 gah 
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Fundamentals of Fiduciary Relations 


FIDUCIARY’S OBLIGATION TO ACCOUNT.—A fiduciary is defined by 
Webster as ‘‘one who holds a thing in trust for another; a trustee.’’ All persons 
who have legal possession of property which belongs to others are fiduciaries, 
and as such are under legal obligation to account for trust property which has 
passed through their hands. The more important fiduciary relationships, such 
as those of administrators, executors, testamentary trustees, guardians, receivers, 
and assignees, are conducted under supervision of some court, and are concluded 
only after the rendering of an accounting satisfactory to the court. The 
keeping of proper records to facilitate preparation of the report upon which 
discharge will be granted is therefore essential. 


THE PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE.—The person appointed by the 
court to settle the estate of a decedent is known as a personal representative. 
If the decedent left a will in which he named his personal representative, that 
person, if accepted by the court, is known’as an executor. Otherwise the 
personal representative is called an administrator. 

The personal representative's title to the personal assets of the decedent dates 
back to the time of death, though his appointment and qualification have not 
occurred until later. The real estate of the decedent, if the estate is solvent, 
descends to the heirs or the devisees without passing through the hands of the 
personal representative. 

The first duty of the representative is to take possession of all the personalty 
which belonged to the decedent. He is required to inventory that property 
and to have it appraised, after which he sells the personalty in order to pay the 
debts of the decedent and to settle legacies. His procedure in all these steps 
is governed by law. He must use extreme care to follow the law in all particulars. 

TESTAMENTARY TRUSTEE.—A will may provide that certain property 
or investments shall be held in trust for a certain period during which the 
income therefrom goes to one or more persons, and at the end of which period the 


property or investments pass to the same or other persons. The person who | 


receives the income is called the tenant or beneficiary; he who receives the 
property at the expiration of the trust is called the remainderman. 

When trusts are created by will, the trustee may be a different person from 
the executor, but the executor usually becomes the trustee, and it becomes his 
duty to manage the trust property; but his functions as executor and as trustee 
are separate functions which must not be confused. As executor he winds up 
the affairs of the decedent, collecting assets, paying bills, and distributing 
legacies which are independent of the trusts. He transfers the trust funds and 
the income therefrom to himself as trustee, and as trustee delivers the income 
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to the keneficiaries. At the end of the period of executorship he makes his 


$ report to. the court, and is discharged from that responsibility, but continues 
) to serve in the capacity of trustee during the perind for which the trust was 


created. 


ite Corpus and Income 


CORPUS AND INCOME DEFINED.—All transactions of estates are sepa- 
rated into two main groups, called transactions as to corpus and transactions 
astoincome. Corpus is the Latin word for ‘‘ body,” and as used in connection 
with estates means the principal or body of an estate, the whole value of what 
is actually left by the decedent at time of death. What is afterward derived 
from or earned on that body, corpus, or principal, is called income of the estate. 
Good accounting requires that in all cases the records show what property was 
left by decedent, that is, the body, corpus, or principal of the estate, and what is 
thereafter gained or lost in handling the property. 

All assets that would be included in a true and comprehensive balance sheet 
for the decedent at midnight following his death are corpus, and all liabilities 
that would appear in that balance sheet must be met out of corpus. Also, 
funeral expenses and all legitimate expenses of administration, from expenses 
of probate to those of the final accounting, are chargeable against corpus. 
Losses of part of the corpus due to casualty and theft are deductible from 
corpus itself, as is also a failure to realize the appraised value of an.asset. 

If a piece of real estate should properly be listed among the assets of the 
estate, that piece of real estate is corpus. No matter at what amount it is 
appraised or for what amount it is sold, the proceeds of the sale are corpus. 
Establishment of some large industry near a farm, years after death of an 
owner of the farm, who has included it in a trust estate, may materially increase 
the value of the holdings above the figure at which they were appraised and 
entered on the books of the estate; but although that increase is a gain of the 
estate after the establishment of the trust, it is not income to the life-tenant, 
but an increase in corpus. All assets of decedent at date of death are corpus 
for whatever values may ultimately be realized. 

Any interest receivable by the estate which had accrued prior to midnight 
of date of decedent’s death, is corpus, since it was an (accrued) asset of decedent 
at time of death. The same principle applies to any other income accrued at 
the time of death. 

Dividends are ordinarily not considered as income until actually declared, 
because they do not accrue. The time when the corporation earned the profits 
out of which dividends are paid does not matter; courts have generally! held 
that a dividend declared after death belongs to income, because profits of a 
corporation are property of the corporation until the directors in their discretion 
declare a dividend. On the other hand, a dividend declared before death 
belongs to corpus, because in law a dividend, even on cumulative preferred 
stock, is considered earned by the recipient at date of declaration, though 
perhaps not paid for some time afterwards. 

The rule is different, however, in case of stock dividends and of cash dividends 
of such unusual size that it is evident that a surplus accumulated over a period 
of years is being distributed. Courts generally include as corpus any part of 


1In Pennsylvania and a few other states the rule is to apportion dividends as of time 
when income was earned by the corporation, and to give the life-tenant only so much 
as has been actually earned since death of testator. 
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such dividends which accumulated prior to decedent’s death, but allow as income 
any interest arising from this amount.? 

Corporations often allow stockholders the privilege of absorbing among them- 
selves increased issues to be floated. These rights, being transferable, are often 
valuable and may be sold. Proceeds of sale of such rights are corpus just as 
the new issue of stock itself would be corpus if the executor chose to avail 
himself of the right to subscribe and thus invest idle or less profitably invested 
funds of the estate. 

Proceeds of fire insurance policies, whether in form of premiums returned 
on policies taken out by decedent and canceled by the personal representative, 
or of money paid to personal representative to cover a fire loss on property 
owned by the estate or on which the estate holds a mortgage, are always 
corpus. 

Proceeds of life insurance policies payable to decedent or to estate, whether 
received in a lump sum as a result of decedent's death or due as the last payment 
of an annuity formerly payable to decedent, are corpus. Classification of pro- 
ceeds of other forms of insurance may be determined on same principles. 

Livestock borne after date of demise are income. Growing crops belong to the 
corpus when land has been sold by decedent with a reservation of the crops. 
They are income when land becomes part of a trust for a life-tenant. When 
land on which they are growing is not to be held in trust, they go with the land. 

If a will specifies that certain gifts made by testator during his life are to be 
considered as advances and deducted from legacies, amounts of such advances 
are part of the corpus. 

Many partnership agreements specify that the estate of any partner shall be 
entitled to that partner’s share of profits earned for a certain period after his 
death, in which case these earnings are part of corpus. 


DEDUCTIONS FROM CORPUS AND INCOME.—The principle regarding 
liabilities is in harmony with that regarding assets. Anything which was owed 
by decedent, including accruals to date of death, is a charge against corpus. 
But in addition to such liabilities there must be charged against corpus the 
expense of winding up affairs of decedent, including cost of caring for assets 
until distributed (but not including cost of earning or collecting income from 
those assets, which is a charge against income). 

Principal deductions of this nature are funeral and burial expenses and cost 
of administering the estate. Funeral expenses include undertaker’s bill, cost 
of cemetery lot, a suitable tombstone, and cost of funeral services. They 
include also transportation of the person bringing body to place of burial, and 
sometimes an allowance for mourning to be worn by relatives of deceased. 

All legitimate expenses of administration are charged against corpus. These 
include office rent and other necessary office expenses, salaries, attorneys’ and 
accountants’ fees, and expenses of litigation in estate matters, including will 
contests. The personal representative is responsitle for assembling and caring 
for the assets, and is personally liable for any neglect, but all expense properly 
incurred is chargeable against the estate and is a deduction from corpus. 

The distinction between administration expenses and charges against income 
is not easy to define, but may be expressed by saying generally that the expense 
of collecting and handling the income is chargeable against income, whereas 
any expense occasioned by the assets themselves is chargeable against corpus. 
Nearly all the expense of the personal representative is against corpus, while 
most of that incurred by the trustee is against income. Of course, interest 


2 Conyngton, Business Law, Vol. II, p. 519. 
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| expense accrued after decedent’s death is chargeable against income, because 
) the income-producing assets would be reduced if the indebtedness on which the 
jj interest was incurred were paid off. 

In most if not all states, certain property and usually some amount of ready 
_(money is set aside by law for use of the widow and minor children. Whatever 
othe statute allows, if used for this purpose, is a charge against corpus. All 
| legacies are paid-out of corpus (except that if no trusts are created the residuary 
jlegatee receives the income also). But payments of these legacies are not 
/ considered as deductions from corpus, serving rather to dispose of it after its 
amount has been finally ascertained. 

The inventory of the estate should include, so far as possible, all accruals; 
| but the accountant will probably have to make numerous adjustments thereafter 
| to pick up omissions and to correct entries made as a result of incorrect infor- 
/)mation. The line dividing corpus from income is not so plainly drawn as 
jalways to be readily apparent. In many cases it requires the court’s inter- 
‘(pretation of facts in a particular case to decide to which account credit should be 

given. 
In computing and setting up accruals, the general rule is that the expression 
“to the date of the death of the testator’? means to and including that day, so 


‘jpart of corpus. 

In case of an intestate a trust cannot be created except by operation of dower 
Hor courtesy rights. The separation of corpus from income in such cases might 
seem unnecessary. But the separation in the case of estates of sufficient size 
‘|to present any accounting problems is wise because inheritance tax laws apply 
‘only against the corpus, and because the administrator should be in a position 
i to show easily what gains and losses have occurred as a result of his management 
rz what are due to improper appraising, 

| 

‘| 

| 

f 

| 


Accounting for Personal Representatives 


STATUTORY REQUIREMENTS.—tThe ultimate purpose of all estate 
jaccounting is the fulfilling of a legal obligation which rests on a fiduciary to 
account properly for all money or other property which passes through his 
\hands. For this reason any system of accounting devised for a fiduciary should 
be planned to enable him to prepare his final accounting without difficulty 
tand at same time to handle his current work without unnecessary labor. Most 
istates do not prescribe bylaw any form of estate bookkeeping even where they 
do prescribe a form of final accounting; but if the fiduciary’s records are not so 
kept as to make it possible for him to prepare the final accounting readily, he is 
often charged personally with expense of drawing off that account. 

The fiduciary’s accounting is submitted to the court which appointed him, 
and is usually made after the assets have been collected and debts of decedent 
jand expenses of administra.ion have been paid, and such payments as the exec- 
/utor has found advisable have been made on account of legacies. Its purpose is 
to show amount of cash and property received by the representative, disposition 
he has made of it, and balance, if any, remaining in his possession. The 
lfiduciary is required to make an affidavit that to the best of his knowledge and 
belief the statement is a full and true account. 

Usual procedure is for the personal representative to present the account to 
the court with a petition that it be allowed, whereupon the court gives notice 
to all persons interested in the estate that on a fixed day the account will be 
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| 
judicially considered. Prior to that day, the account on file with the court is} 
open to inspection. After examining the account on the day named and con-+ 
sidering any objections raised against it, the court renders a decision allowing, , 
or refusing to allow, the account. If account is not allowed, one satisfactory to) 
the court must be presented. If court is satisfied with the accounting, it issues} 
a decree of distribution directing the executor to make distribution of estate > 
assets then remaining in his hands as set forth in the decree. 


FORM OF THE ACCOUNT.—It is rarely that the form of account is legally} ; 
prescribed, but the statute usually states broadly what the account shall show. . 
This has resulted, in practice, in special forms for each state. These forms) 
answer the local statutes and can usually be secured from the clerks of the: 
probate court. It always saves work in such matters to follow precedents and > 
use whatever forms the local court approves. Some of these jorms are very ” 
simple, while others are rather complex and go into great detail, but all are 
based on an accounting for receipts a disbursements by schedules showing ° 
transactions by classes. 

The accounts which are to be kept on the foaks of an estate should be chosen 
with the final accounting always in mind, and should be so selected that the 
information required may be compiled with least effort. The classification of 
receipts and disbursements to be used in the final accounting should be followed 
in the books. Each schedule of final accounting should be represented by an 
account on the books, and the name and even the standard number of the 
schedule may form part of the title of the account. 


INFORMATION NEEDED FOR FINAL ACCOUNTING.—Because of 
variance between forms in use in different states, it is impossible to furnish a 
scheme of accounts which will give information necessary for all without going 
into greater detail than is required by some, but the following is fairly repre- 
sentative: 

As to corpus: 


Charges to administrator: 
1. Amount of inventory as appraised. 
2. Assets discovered after filing of inventory. 
8. Gain from realizing on inventory. 
Credits to administrator: 
. Loss from realizing on inventory. 
. Assets not realized upon. 
. Funeral and administration expenses paid. 
. Payments on debts of decedent. 
. Distribution of cash and other assets. 
. Balance of corpus cash on hand. 
‘As to income: 


Charges to administrator: 
10. Amount of income from operation of estate. 

Credits to administrator: 
11. Losses of income. 
12. Expenses chargeable against income. 
13. Distribution of income. 
14. Balance of income cash on hand. 

Under the rule that one account should be maintained for each classification 


which will be needed for the final accounting, the accounts which would result 
from above list of schedules are: 


CONAN 
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Corpus Grouy 
. Inventory. 
. After-Discovered Assets 
Gain on Realization 
Loss on Realization 
- (No account appears for the item ‘‘assets not realized upon,’’ because 
it is by nature the residue or closing balance left in the Inventory 
account.) 
6. Funeral and Administration Expenses 
7. Debts of Decedent 
8 
9 


oP whe 


. Distribution of Cash and Other Assets 
. Cash 


Income Group 
10. Income 
11. Losses of Income 
12. Expense against Income 
13. Distribution of Income 


No second Cash account is needed for income cash, as it is never difficult to 
determine how much of the cash on hand belongs to corpus and how much to 
income. 

This number of accounts does not, however, quite exhaust the necessities. 
The list may seem to include assets and liabilities, income and expense. But 
in double-entry bookkeeping there is another group, net worth or proprietorship 
accounts, i.e., Capital, Capital Investment, Capital Stock, Surplus, etc., as 
may be required under varying circumstances. The place of this group in the 
scheme of estate accounts is taken by an account known as ‘‘ Estate Corpus.’’ 
Whenever books are closed, the balance of this account is amount of the estate 
in. accordance with the various valuations used. Like proprietorship accounts 
it is necessarily a credit account, showing extent of the accountability of the 
fiduciary. 

INVENTORY.—The accounting of the personal representative is based on 
the inventory of the estate, the taking of which is one of his first duties. This 
inventory takes note of assets only, no reference being made to liabilities. I+ is 
a list and appraisal of all items composing corpus, classified and valued as re- 
quired by the state law. 

In many states the inventory does not ordinarily include real property, which 
does not come into the hands of the representative, passing immediately to 
devisees or heirs-at-law; but the inclusion of all property is required in the 
inventory used in connection with the federal transfer tax. For this reason 
there is now being favored the practice of letting the inventory which is made for 
all purposes include real estate at gross value, any mortgage indebtedness being 
considered a debt of the decedent. 

LIABILITIES.—The ordinary practice in handling accounts of a decedent 
is not to set up the liabilities of the decedent on the books. Debts appear only 
through their payment, when Debts of Decedent account is charged. No 
offsetting credit appears until at time of closing books, when the representative 
balances this account by closing it into Estate Corpus. 

This is done on the theory that the books indicate the responsibility of the 
fiduciary rather than the net worth of the estate, and is a survival of the cash 
methods used in all legal accounting. There is, however, no good reason why 
the liabilities should not be set up in an Approved Claims account if desired, 
and in large estates such an accrual is usually preferable. 
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USES OF ACCOUNTS.—The general scheme for handling transactions under 
the above outline of accounts is as follows: 

At the beginning of administration the estate assets are debited to Inventory, | 
their total amount being credited to Estate Corpus. The amount of cash in the 
inventory is credited to Inventory and dekited to Cash. 

Subsequent receipts of cash by the administrator are debited to Cash. If 
they are from the sale of assets included in the inventory, they are credited to 
Inventory at appraised value, any increase therein being credited to Gain on 
Realization, or any loss thereon debited to Loss on Realization. Receipts from 
sale of assets which, although they belonged to decedent at the time of death, 
were for any reason not included in the inventory, are credited to Assets Not 
in Inventory. Receipts of income earned by estate assets during administration 
are credited to Income. 

Payments of cash or distributions of assets made by the administrator are 
credited to Cash or Inventory. Payments made on account of debts existing 
at time of decedent’s death are charged to Debts of Decedent, but if debts of 
the decedent are set up on the books by a debit to Debts of Decedent and a 
credit to Approved Claims, the debit at time of payment will be to Approved 
Claims. 

Payments of expenses that are deductions from the corpus of the estate are 
debited to Funeral and Administration Expenses. Distributions of cash and 
other assets are charged to the account of that name, and amounts of income 
cash distributed are charged to Distribution of Income. Expense incurred in 
earning the income on the estate assets is debited to Expense against Income, 
and losses of income through theft, fire, ete., are debited to Loss on Income. 

METHOD OF CLOSING.—When an accounting is to be made, the books 
should be closed by: 


1. Crediting Estate Corpus and debiting the corpus gain accounts (As- 
sets Not in Inventory; Gain on Realization) with amounts sufficient to 
balance the latter. 

2. Debiting Estate Corpus and crediting the corpus loss accounts (Loss 
on Realization; Funeral and Administration Expenses; Debts of De- 
cedent; Distribution of Cash and Other Assets) with amounts sufficient 
to balance the latter. 

38. Debiting Income and crediting the income loss accounts (Loss on 
Income; Expense against Income; Distribution of Income) with amounts 
sufficient to balance the latter. 


FURTHER SEPARATION POSSIBLE.—In the above outline the number 
of accounts suggested has been kept almost at a minimum, but because the 
preparation of income tax returns requires an analysis of the income, the book= 
must show its source in a way that will indicate the nature of the transactio- 
from which it results. In the same way, for income tax purposes the expenses 
must be analyzed so that in the returns the schedules accounting for the deduc- 
tions from gross income may properly he filled out. 

In large estates it is much easier to open separate accounts for all items of 
most frequent occurrence instead of lumping all income into one Inccme account 
and all expense into the Funeral and Administration Expenses account and the 
expense against Inccme account. 


ADDITIONAL ACCOUNTS NEEDED BY EXECUTORS.—Accounting by 
executors differs from that of administrators only to the extent that the recording 
of the slightly more complex duties of the executor requires more kinds of entries. 
The fundamental principles are the same for both; the same scheme of accounts 
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is used; and the general form of final accounting is the same. The differences 
_ result from the fact that the executor is operating under a will which prohakly 
sets aside specific legacies and may provide for the creation of trusts, whereas 
the administrator merely realizes and distributes. 
_ To record this additional information, certain accounts are used by executors 
in place of the Distribution of Cash and Other Assets account, and Distribution 
of Income account of the administrator. These are: 


1. Specific Legacies Distributed, debited with appraised values of specific 
legacies distributed. 

2. Payments on General and Demonstrative Legacies, dekited with all 
payments of corpus cash and inventory value of all assets turned over 
on account of general and demonstrative legacies. 

3. Payments of Principal to Trustee, debited with all payments of cash and 
inventory value of all assets turned over out of corpus to trustee. 

4. Distribution of Income, debited with all payments of income cash 
directly to legatees when no trusts are created. 

5. Payments of Income to Trustee, debited with amounts of income paid 
by executor to trustee. 


In closing the books of the executor when an accounting is to be made, the 
first three of the above accounts are credited with amounts sufficient to kalance 
them, the corresponding dekit being to Estate Corpus, and the last two are 
credited with the amounts necessary to balance them, Income account being 
debited. 


BOOKS TO BE KEPT BY ADMINISTRATORS.—The form of books in 
which financial records of estates are kept is not so material as is correct use 
of accounts. Probate accountancy presents to the commercial bookkeeper a 
new nomenclature for the nominal accounts and some new practices, but so 
long as these are understood and properly handled, the mechanical vehicles 
used for recording of transactions are a matter of personal preference. No 
objection can be raised to the forms used in any system if through them one 
accomplishes the desired result. 

For the administrator the greatest efficiency is secured through use of a 
cash journal of such complete distribution that each general ledger account is 
carried in a separate column therein, making posting to a general ledger unneces- 
sary inasmuch as the accumulations can be carried forward perpetually in the 
cash journal. (See Form 1.) The trial balance is thus taken directly from the 
book of original entry, which thus becomes cash book, journal, and ledger in 
one. The accounts of trust companies are coming to be generally carried on 
such a form as this. 

Such a book is called a ‘‘self-posting ledger,” a ‘‘journal ledger,’’ and various 
other names, but of all names suggested, ‘“‘synoptic”’ is probably best, being 
short as well as descriptive. Any double-page columnar sheet of sufficient 
columns (20 to 24 ordinarily) serves the purpose. Care must be taken to use 
bound books in states which forbid use of loose-leaf books by fiduciaries. 


ADVANTAGES OF SYNOPTIC.—The synoptic has three marked advantages: 

1. It is easy to learn to use. It has all the ease of single-entry with none of 
its disadvantages. The bookkeeper who has never acquired the cash journal 
hahit may prefer to use old-fashioned cash book and journal, making postings 
to his ledger in the usual way. If, however, he has begun to use an ‘‘analytical”’ 
or columnar cash book (one in which several columns are provided for entry of 
receipts or disbursements directly to the most commonly used accounts), he 
will have no trouble in adapting himself to this much less tedious method. If 
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_ the person who is to keep the accounts is not a bookkeeper by occupation, and 


{ has acquired no definite habits which the bookkeeper so often finds it hard to 


i break, he will find method outlined much easier to learn than the use of the 
! older separate cash book, journal, and ledger. 

| 2. It involves less work than any other method. Fewer pages have to be 
(| turned. An entry made in one record is not recopied in others, for the use of 
_ the synoptic makes general ledger posting unnecessary. All the accounts are 
carried on the double page and the difference between the debit and credit totals 
of any account at any time is what would be the ledger balance of that account. 

3. It makes the understanding of entries and the explanation of them to 
other persons much easier than the use of the cash book, journal, and ledger, 
because all transactions of a period are before one’s eyes at a glance, with their 
effect on the ledger accounts, the condition of all of which can be readily grasped 
without turning pages. 

Where a journal is used there is a tendency to exclude the information from the ledger 
accounts, and the necessity for constant reference hampers an accountant when he de- 
sires to extract information, while it reduces what should be perfect simplicity to hope- 
less confusion, when the accounts are suomitted to an executor or legatee.® 

ARRANGEMENT OF COLUMNS.—A satisfactory arrangement of columns 
in the synoptic is shown on Form 1. Note that most accounts are provided 
with only one column, either debit or credit, but in these accounts there will 
seldom be any entries of an opposite nature. Such as occur may be entered 
in red ink. 

It is wise, however, to provide for refunds of overpayments on administration 
expenses, which may be somewhat numerous. The personal representative may 
have paid rent in advance and, upon not needing the property for the full 
period, may receive arefund. Such a transaction would be recorded as Cash/ 
Funeral and Administration Expenses.‘ 

‘To accommodate such entries the latter account on the synoptic is provided 
with two columns, second of which is for credit entries. 

The term Cash account as used herein is generic. In practice it is best to 
have a separate account in the general ledger, or pair of columns in the synoptic, 
for each bank account which is to be used for current depositing and checking 
purposes. Inactive bank accounts, such as savings accounts, may, if desired, 
be totaled together in one ledger account, or carried on the synoptic in one 
pair of columns. 


BOOKS FOR EXECUTORS.—For executors as for administrators, any form 
of double-entry records in which the information required may he recorded is 
adequate. The separate ledger, cash book, and journal are preferred to the 
synoptic, which is not so well suited to accounts of executors because of the 
number of columns required for the greater number of accounts. A cash journal 
and general ledger can be used by executors to advantage. 


OTHER BOOKS.—The fiduciary should record in a diary the details of all 
important events, so as always to have at hand memoranda from which to 
refresh his memory when necessary. The notations in this book should be 
cross-referenced to entries on the books of account and to the folios of other 
estate files or public documents. By this practice much time is saved in 
locating records which have to do with the notations. 


_ 3Caldicott, Executorship Accounts. ea a : 
4 Journal and cash book entries will be indicated in the above conventional manner, 


which indicates in this case a debit to Cash and a credit to Funeral and Administration 
Expenses. 
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Examples of the information which should appear in the diary are: 


. Date of reading of will. 
. Steps taken by personal representative before formal appointment. 
. Date of employment of counsel and reasons for choice, with notations 
as to agreement for compensation. { 
Efforts to locate heirs or proper distributees. 
Efforts to collect assets. H 
Details of conversations with attorneys, inheritance tax officers, etc. 
Dates of signing of various court orders, such as that requiring advertising | 
for claims. 


NOP we 


It is a good practice to paste in the diary printed copies of all notices, adver- 
tisements, and announcements incident to the probate and subsequent procedure. 

Innumerable other records might be suggested. Memoranda should be kept 
showing when interest, rents, etc., both receivable and payable, aredue. Larger 
estates require the use of investment record books, notes payable registers, etc. 
As none of these are in any way Repullas to estate accounting they are not 
discussed in detail. 


THE REALIZATION ACCOUNT .— Whatever style of books is adopted, 
there should be kept as a subsidiary record a list of the inventory items with 
the appraised value of each. Maintaining general ledger accounts with each 
group of inventory assets does not serve the purpose, because the schedule 
required for the final accounting must, to be complete, show the realization 
on each item in the inventory. Even if this were not so, it is necessary to keep 
this record in some form for convenient reference as to what is unsold and to 
facilitate an audit of the accounts, whether by an interested person or a profes- 
sional accountant. 

This detail of the realization on assets is most easily shown by a schedule 
in 6 columns (see Form 2), the 1st containing the value of each asset (including 
cash) as appraised in the inventory; the 2nd showing the amount of cash realized 
from each asset; the 3rd, the difference between the Ist and 2nd if the amount 
in the 2nd column opposite the item is lower than the amount in the Ist; the 
4th, that difference when the amount in the 2nd column opposite the item is 
higher than that in the 1st; and the 5th, the appraised value of assets distributed 
without realization, or of deferred expenses included in the inventory and later 
charged off. 

When desired to close.the books it is necessary to carry over to the 6th column 
the appraised value of all assets which have not been disposed of. The total 
of this column, plus the totals of the 2nd, 3rd, and 5th, minus the total of the 
Ath, must equal the total of the Ist. 

The realization account thus prepared has been spoken of above as a ‘‘sub- 
sidiary” record. It is subsidiary to the Inventory account on the general ledger. 
This means that the difference between the total debits and the total credits 
in the realization account must always equal the balance in the Inventory 
account. In other words, the sum of the totals of entries made in the Ist and 
4th columns at any date, minus the sum of the totals of the 2nd, 3rd, and 5th, 
would be the total of the 6th if it were filled in, and also the balance in the Inven- 
tory account on the general ledger or synoptic at the same date, since that is 
the appraised value of assets unsold at that date. 

In the same way the 3rd column is subsidiary to the Loss on Realization 
account, and the 4th to the Gain on Realization account. 

The keeping of the realization account in addition to the careful record of the 
synoptic or other books does not involve unnecessary duplication. The reali- 
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zation account shows at a glance the assets which have and have not been 
disposed of, two things which the executor would otherwise have to search out 
frequently unless he checked a copy of the inventory as he disposed of assets, 
a method which would easily lead to errors because of lack of a reconciliation 
with general books. 


The keeping of the realization account has the further advantage that the | 


most difficult schedules of the final accounting are thereby prepared, whereas 
otherwise the information for those schedules would have to be separately 


secured at time of closing. The realization account is a schedule showing the © 


amount realized on each of a list of assets; general books are a financial history. 


Typical Transactions 


ENTRIES BEFORE APPRAISAL.—Theoretically the inventory should be 
the first thing to appear on the books, but it will usually be necessary to enter 
various transactions before the appraisal is completed. Suppose for example 
that a dividend declared before the death is received on the day on which the 
administrator takes charge. It has been explained that Inventory account is 
to be debited with the appraised value of the corpus, and that it is to be credited 
with appraised value of each inventoried asset turned into cash, distributed, 
or otherwise disposed of. If-the inventory had been completed, al) would be 
simple in the matter of this dividend. The entry would be simply Cash/Inven- 
tory. 

The inventory not yet having been entered, however, the same entry will be 
made, but it becomes incumbent upon the administrator to see that the figure 
which he has credited to Inventory account is the figure at which the dividend 
is later carried in the appraisal, as otherwise his Inventory account will not 
clear itself when he renders his account, and an adjustment will be required. 

As soon as the administrator secures his letters testamentary he should present 
them at decedent’s bank and secure possession of decedent’s funds. The entry 
in this case is like the one described above, in that the asset has not yet been 
inventoried, and the same principles apply, the entry being Cash/Inventory. 

The same principle would apply to other similar cases. 

If a separate cash book, journal, and ledger are used, and such entries are 
necessary before appraisal, it is customary to leave the first line on the debit 
side of the cash book blank so that the amount of cash on hand at time of death 
may be entered as soon as it is determined by inventory. 


INVENTORY TRANSACTIONS.—The entry setting up the inventory is 
Inventory/Estate Corpus. As has been said, care must be taken to see that the 
credit given to Inventory account at time of realizing upon each asset is the 
same as the amount with which Inventory account has been debited for that 
asset, i.e., its appraised value. If this is not done, the accounts will not close 
out properly to show the necessary clearance for the representative. 

For this reason it is wise, when entering the inventory, to examine the credits 
which have previously been passed to Inventory account, to make sure that all 
such credits are at the figures at which the items are included in the inventory. 
Adjustments should be made for any discrepancies, crediting Gain on Realiza- 
tion with any increase in the amount received above the inventory value, or 
debiting Loss on Realization with any deficiency, or crediting Assets Not in 
Inventory if the item was entirely omitted. 

If an automobile entered on the inventory as being worth $1,000 is sold for 
$1,200, the following entry is necessary: 
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GainsonpRealiza tional aya sats: Joann. oie $ 200 
ANVEDLONY rr. Reda he ra aac aedomengn As binrenitce 1,000 


| The same principle must be followed in reference to any sale for other than the 


appraised value. If this automobile had been sold for $800 the entry would 


| have been: 
ashi Per seahnes rea vay tle, ta rotcie ce Spits. Saver dwuts Pacchan oon, $800 
Wi Gssronalvealiza tote «5 koPcidlcuss Mieetce Sepia Ce nvr ovale une gaan 200 
Taxentarya.. meee. toe AL epianah aeeienits Scere $1,000 


| Inventory account must be credited with the inventory value of each asset 


disposed of, as only in this way will Inventory account close out with the assets. 

Assets which stand in the name of the decedent should be included in inven- 
tory, leaving it to the court to pass finally upon the title thereto. Suppose 
that in the inventory there were included certain certificates of stock found in 
decedent’s desk, and assigned in blank by him, which were claimed hy another 
person who was able to prove that he had bought and paid for them. The 
court would order the administrator to turn over the certificates to the pur- 


chaser, and it would be necessary for the representative to show the transfer 
| by the entry Loss on Realization/Inventory. 


A theft of inventoried articles not yet realized upon would be shown by the 


' entry Loss on Realization/Inventory, made whenever the recovery seemed 


improbable. 

All losses are subject to the same general principles. If in the case of a loss 
by fire of property appraised at $5,650, there was in effect a fire insurance policy 
of $3,000, the entry of the loss, made at the time of the receipt of the payment 
from the insurance company, would he: 


VOM LOR Vanes sauna Seto ies i newest whe asieree- Sets $5,650 


ASSETS NOT IN INVENTORY.—The first inventory rendered by the per- 
sonal representative is seldom complete, even for small estates. This is often 
due to failure to understand what really constitutes the ‘‘corpus”’ of an estate, 
or it may occur because it is rarely possible at the beginning of an administration 
to discover all the property of decedent. Very often there are accruals of various 
sorts which are unknown to the executor until he begins to collect assets. 
Sometimes an entire bank deposit is unknown at time inventory is prepared. 

Entry in case of after-discovered assets is always Cash/Assets Not in Inven- 
tory, for amount realized when they are sold. There will thus be no gain or 
loss on the realization of after-discovered assets except in cases of theft, fire, 
etc., because the valuations at which they are to he charged in are not entered 
until they are disposed of and the charging-out values determined. If any 
such asset is not sold, a fair market value should be assigned to it at time of 
closing books and recorded in an entry Inventory/Assets Not in Inventory. 
Debits to the Inventory account result only from the original inventory and 
from assets discovered thereafter and not sold. 

After-discovered assets may be handled on the realization account in same 
manner as inventoried assets, and in fact are most advantageously handled by 
an extension of the same form (see end of Form 2). For after-discovered 
assets the amount shown in the Ist column is the amount realized upon a sale, 
if the asset is sold, or, in other cases, fair market value. Each such asset should 
be listed for memorandum purposes as soon as discovered, although the value 


will probably not be entered until later, 
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INCOME.—The entry for receipts of any kind of income is Cash/Income, but 
any receipts of income accrued prior to the demise constitute corpus and are 
entered Cash/Inventory if the accrual was inventoried, or Cash/Assets Not in 
Inventory if it was omitted. Frequently receipts of interest, etc., must be 
divided on the books between corpus and income. If such a receipt of $60 
included $35 which had accrued prior to the demise and $25 earned afterwards, 
the entry would be: 


a veley ist EP, ee ee ey eee ae ee eee ee 25 


Suppose the representative discovers the existence in decedent’s name of a 
savings account of $1,000, not included in inventory. The interest for the past 
6 months, amounting to $20, must be divided between corpus and income as in 
case of other interest income, but since the interest accrued to the demise was 
not included in inventory, it, as well as the principal, must be credited to 
Assets Not in Inventory. The entry is, then: 


Gash . 34 Seal see, NIE PAE! SITUS Sat, Aaa taeaeebena $1,020.00 
‘Assets (Not in Inventory... 21... 4.5 vous deh $1,011.67 
TR CONIC s cies as 5 conor anes 6/2 Sa tere ae Seo LE 8.33 


LOSSES OF INCOME.—If the proceeds of a collection of income had been 
placed by the representative in his safe overnight, together with his own funds, 
and had been stolen therefrom, it would be necessary for him to record the loss 
by the entry Loss on Income/Cash. As the stolen money belonged to income 
the loss should not fall upon general assets of estate, but should be charged 
against income. It would be improper for administrator to allow books to 
ignore both the receipt and the theft, because he is chargeable with all amounts he 
collects and these must appear on his books. 

If the money stolen had been part of a net balance left after miscellaneous 
disbursements, some against corpus and some against income, had been made 
from miscellaneous receipts, it would have been necessary to add the total 
receipts from corpus and subtract the total disbursements for corpus, and to 
add the total receipts from income and subtract the total disbursements against 
income, thus ascertaining the balance of corpus and income cash on hand, and 
then to prorate the loss. Loss on Income would be charged with amount of 
income cash stolen, and Loss on Realization with amount of corpus cash, and 
the entry would have been: 


Suppose a bank in which decedent had a savings account of $3,000, plus $60 
interest earned after demise, failed. The final settlement of the bank’s affairs 
being made with a loss of $612 to the estate, the estate books must now show 
this loss thus: 


Dossion: Income w.frons ch. oe Meee ocd: & lena area eee aa $$” 12 
Moss on Mealizatonss cs, 8 kee ee ee 600 
Cashes. 1.570 31h RRR coe cs Arete RRR: SEL ee a ee eae 2,448 
Savings Accounts. 52 werden eee. $3 , 060 


The loss is proportioned hetween Loss on Income and Loss on Realization as 
indicated in connection with a loss by theft. 

DEBTS OF DECEDENT.—Entry of payments of debts existing at time of 
demise depends on whether or not such debts are set up on the books in advance 


| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
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‘of payment. Any checks issued by decedent prior to his death become void 
if not presented for payment before the bank on which they were drawn learns 
| of the demise, and the amounts which they represent are thereafter to be con- 
| sidered debts of decedent. 

EXPENSES AGAINST INCOME.—Just as interest receivable which had 
accrued before decedent’s death is corpus and that accrued after the demise is 
“income, so interest payable accrued before decedent’s death is a charge against 
} corpus (debited to Debts of Decedent) and that accrued after the demise is a 
| charge against income (debited to Expense against Income). If a mortgage 
‘ note for $1,000 is paid, together with $30 interest, $18.33 of which had accrued 
i prior to the demise, charge against corpus would be: 


eae Uae Foe Sa cab OLAS caer aPne ers PSO a RR $1,000.00 
Inverest, to date: or deaths. «ctucceess ee Sots 18.33 
$1,018.33 


| and the entry becomes: 


DemtarorMeconentr skeet ete ee $1,018.33 
Bixpense azamst Income. . ss tke eee eee 11.67 
Caciine pte ror er te eens $1,030.00 


DISTRIBUTION OF CASH AND OTHER ASSETS.—If the estate funds 
| are sufficient and there seems to be no doubt of the estate’s solvency, the admin- 
f istrator may be willing to pay to the heirs reasonable advances on the final 
: distribution. These payments are entered as Distribution of Cash and Other 
} Assets/Cash. The administrator must deduct state inheritance taxes from 
amounts which he distributes. 
' If one of the heirs, with proper consent, takes over at the appraised or other 
+ value any assets other than cash, receiving these in lieu of a regular distributive 
/share, such transfer is considered a sale of the asset to the heir.. In such cases 
it is always best, to make the record complete, to issue to the heir a check for 
the amount of the sale, if the administrator is willing not to require the heir 
‘to pay out hisown money. The heir may then issue his own check or indorse 
the check just received, in either of which cases the administrator deposits the 
} amount received. 
If among the estate assets there is real property which passes directly to heirs- 
‘at-law, without coming into the hands of the administrator, this real estate 
not having been included in the inventory, the books of account need take no 
note of the transaction. But if such real estate was included in the inventory, 
it is necessary to credit it out of the Inventory account: The entry should be 
‘Distribution of Cash and Other Assets /Inventory. 

PAYMENTS ON LEGACIES.—If under the same solvent conditions executor 
is willing to pay to the legatees reasonable advances on their legacies, the pay- 
ments are shown by the entry Payments on General and Demonstrative Lega- 
cies /Cash. 

Specific legacies are handled differently from others because the executor is 
not entitled to a commission on them. Entry for transfer of a specific legacy 
is Specific Legacies Distributed/Inventory. Specific legacies distributed are 
entered in the fifth column of the realization account. 

If an after-discovered asset constitutes part of a specific legacy, as a block 
of Liberty Bonds when ‘‘all my Liberty Loan bonds” had been bequeathed to a 
nephew, the executor should appraise it properly and make the entry Specific 
Legacies Distributed/Assets Not in Inventory for the fair market value of the 
asset. 


} 
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When legacies not specific are numerous or advances made thereon ar 
likely to be many, it is often advisable to keep a legatees ledger in the genera! 
style of any subsidiary personal accounts ledger such as an accounts payabl 
(purchase), or accounts receivable (sales or customers) ledger. 

All payments made on other than specific legacies and charged to Priel 
on General and Demonstrative Legacies account should be posted to the lega4 
tees’ accounts in this ledger. The total debits in this ledger will always equa! 
the debit amount of Payments on General and Demonstrative Legacies account,; 
and this ledger will be subsidiary to that account. Legatees are not credited 
until the books are closed, when Payments on General and Demonstrative 
Legacies account in the general ledger is credited with payments made. Ever 
then if certain legacies or varts of legacies of this type have not been paid, th 
full amount of the legacy will not be credited to the iegatees’ accounts. T 
credit will be the amounts of payments only. For this reason the titles of the 
accounts in the legatees ledger should embrace memoranda of amounts c* 
legacies. 


INHERITANCE TAXES.—State inheritance taxes, whether paid by adminis+ 
trators or by executors, are to be deducted from the amount which would other-- 
wise pass to each heir. A deposit of the estimated amount of such taxes may 
be required by the state in advance of distribution. If it is estimated that th 
tax will amount to $2,000, the representative will be required to deposit thi 
amount, subject to correction when the true amount of tax shall have bee 
determined. 

The payment, or so much of it as is properly due the state, is an advance on 
distribution of the assets. Even if a will provides that state inheritance taxes 
are to be paid by the estate, they are an advance on legacies, because if they ar 
not collected from the individual legatees they are a deduction from the legacy} 
to the remainderman. Whether such taxes should be charged (in an executor- 
ship) to Payments on General and Demonstrative Legacies, Payments of Prin— 
cipal to Trustee, or to Specific Legacies Distributed, cannot, however, be tol 
at time of the initial estimated payment, as this cannot be divided among the 
legatees. Therefore this payment is best debited to Inheritance ‘Tax Suspense: 
until the true amount is ascertained. , 

When the exact tax has been determined, it is possible to divide the tax and 
charge it against the proper accounts, viz. 

For the administrator: Distribution of ‘Cash and Other Assets/Inheritance: 
Tax Suspense. The administrator must remember to apply the tax against 
the distributive shares of the heirs. 

For the executor: 


Payments on General and Demonstrative Legacies. .$........ 
Inheritance Tax Suspense................. $ eee ae 
For amounts which the executor will take as 
deductions from all except specific legacies. 


Payments of Principal to Trustee................. Diente ce 
Inheritance Tax Suspense:...7- 2... $ 
For amount of tax on estimated residue which 
will be given to the trustee, if any. 


The balance remaining in Inheritance Tax Suspense account is amount due: 
the executor from recipients of specific legacies. Such collections are entered! 
as Cash/Inheritance Tax Suspense. By these entries Inheritance Tax Suspense 
account is cleared. | 
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No part of the tax is chargeable to Payments of Income to Trustee because 
‘}only property existing at time of death is taxed. 

| The federal transfer tax is an administration expense, but it is not an expense 
j deductible in determining amount of the tax. There is one exception to the 
rule that the tax is considered an expense against corpus of the estate as a 
i g Whole. If there are life insurance policies i in excess of $40,000, there is charged 


| “‘the proceeds, in excess of $40,000, of such policies bear to the net estate.’’5 
Tn this case the entry would be: 


Administration Expense (for the amount to be 
borne'by the estate)i.o scams sak sce cee Sik wiyerees 
Distribution of Cash and Other Assets (for the 
amount to be passed to the beneficiaries) ........ 
Cases cre eT eee eT ee na ORY See 


| OPERATION AND SALE OF A GOING BUSINESS.—If decedent was the 
) individual proprietor of a going business, complications are introduced for the 
) handling of which no uniform rule can be laid down. Of course, the assets 
‘of the business must be inventoried with the general assets of the estate, but 
‘it is always wise to make of them a distinct class in the inventory. If the 
‘court instructs the administrator to continue the operation of the business and 
‘a good set of books has been kept for this enterprise, these books should be 
closed in the manner which has heen followed in the past, bringing down the 
/ asset and liability balances, and entering the appraisal as an adjustment to 
the investment. 

At this point the administrator has a choice of two courses: he may elect 
/to continue the keeping of the books of the business as distinct from the general 
‘estate books, or he may carry the whole through one set of books... If the 
| business is of some magnitude and has an accounting staff which is able and 
used to handling the transactions which occur, the former procedure is probably 
the more satisfactory, as there will be innumerable details which the adminis- 
trator will not want to deal with and indeed probably could not handle so well 
-as could those to whom the handling of these details has become a routine 
matter. 

If the administrator follows this course he must, of course, provide a suitable 
check upon the work of those who handle the records. It will usually be 
necessary for him to tighten up on the methods generally followed in accounting 
for individual proprietorships. He should require that all receipts be banked, 
no bills being paid directly out of the receipts. If small payments are necessary 
they should be made from an ‘‘imprest”’ petty cash fund and properly vouchered. 

While for the books of the business any good commercial system of accounting 
will do, complications arise in connecting these up with the books of the estate. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory tie is secured by opening on the estate books an 
account with the business by making the entry Business/Inventory for the 
appraised value of the assets of the business. All cash withdrawn from the 
business would be entered as Cash/Business. The payment of debts of the 
business existing at decedent’s death would be entered as usual: Debts of De- 
cedent/Cash, and the expenses of operating the business after the demise would 
be shown by the entry, Business/Cash. 

Whenever it is desired to make an accounting, it will be necessary to rein- 

ventory the assets of the business. If possible, all bills incurred for the business 
should be paid and an entry then made to bring the palance in the account 


5’ Revenue Act of 1921, Sec. 408, 
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with the business to the amount of the new inventory. If the account vol 


Business showed a debit of $22,000 and a credit of $6,000, the new inventory 
of the business being $14,000, the entry would be determined as follows: 


$22,000 debit balance 
— 6,000 credit balance / 


' 


$ 16,000 net debit balance 
— 14,000 true value 


$ 2,000 loss 
and the entry would he: 


oss'on Réalizationeatreeeeuee cbt soto oct-fas' $2,000 
Business ee Hen $0 AA ac woke oe EE $2,000 


This entry would bring the net debit balance of Business account down to the » 
true inventory of $14,000 and would show the loss from operation. 
If on the other hand the new inventory showed $18,000 the entry would be 


determined as follows: | 


$ 22,000 debit balance 
— 6,000 credit balance 


$ 16,000 net debit balance 


from 18,000 true value 
$ 2,000 
The entry would be: 
IBUSINOES TG te eth ae eee ee CatPS RR Se armani icren $2,000 | 
Gain on Realization..... BRE LEMai s RRR ORCI RIT $2 ,,0008 


If the business had yielded a large amount of cash the books might show: | 


$ 40,000 credit balance 
— 16,000 debit balance | 

$24,000 net credit balance | 
To this there would have to be added the new inventory to obtain amount of 
gain. 

If the books of the business are closed at the same time and on the same basis, 

a like amount of loss or gain should appear therein and be analyzed in the detailed 
operating statement of the business. 


ACCOUNTING FOR PARTNERSHIP INTERESTS.—A partnership is: 
dissolved by law upon the death of a partner, the assets of the partnershipr 
passing to the surviving partner or partners, subject to an obligation to dispose: 
of them in winding up the business and to account to the estate of the deceased 
partner for his share in the partnership property, including the good-will. The: 
administrator is charged with the duty of seeing that the partnership property 
is wound up and that the surviving partner or partners render to him a proper! 
accounting, but it is unnecessary for him to record in his books anything having: 
to do with the realization except what he receives as the decedent’s share. 

The interest of the deceased in the partnership venture is, of course, an asset! 
belonging to the corpus of the estate. It should be appraised with the other’ 
assets, in which case any amounts the administrator receives as representing: 
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the realization of the decedent’s share should be credited to inventory up to the 
appraised-value of the decedent’s interest and after that to Gain on Realization, 
as the entire amount received is considered a part of the corpus although it 
may consist in part of profits earned by the surviving partners in the process 
of liquidating the business. If the amount finally realized is less than the inven- 
tory value, the difference should be closed out by the entry Loss on Realization / 
Inventory. 

The law of many states permits the inventorying of a partnership interest 
without a stated value. If this is done, all that is realized from the interest is 
credited to Gain on Realization. ; 


Closing the Books and Preparing the Account 


PREPARING TO CLOSE THE BOOKS.—When the representative has 
realized, as far as he can, on all the assets of the estate, and has paid all just 
claims, he is ready to wind up his transactions before closing his books and 
rendering his final accounting. He must first reduce to present value any 
deferred expenses still included in his Inventory account. If insurance, for 
example, has been prepaid by decedent for several years and had been included 
in the inventory, the representative must now make the entry Expense against 
Income/Inventory for the amount of prepayment which has expired since the 
demise. In other words, he must reduce the book value of the asset to its 
present worth. 

If he has discovered any uninventoried assets which he has not sold or dis- 
tributed, he should now make the entry Inventory/Assets Not in Inventory 
for their fair market value. 

THE TRIAL BALANCE AND RECONCILIATIONS.—The trial balance 
used below for purposes of illustrating the accounting has been drawn from the 
work of an executor, because of the additional complications usually existing 
therein, but the same general treatment is followed in the work of an adminis- 
trator. 


Trial Balance 


Oo OCB meee casas Grae coke dare eden el oe tuna 2s cou $ 21,639.76 
IME OTV COL sate ahiers diene ole ate leans ister auaceiarete face sar ses 81,841.49 
PNSSOLSUNOU I INVENDtORY «2 castes occren ee cc ee ve else $- 1475828 
Gammom Realization. posed eres eee aaled oman 952.28 
Mossion healization 3%. OTe os I lates Os wie 4,250.63 
Funeral and Administration Expenses............ 5,090.52 
Nets OLE Deredent ewan. eae te RN Se Ee BS 15,758.04 
General and Demonstrative Legacies Distributed. . 6,000.00 
Specific Legacies Distributed..............-..¢.- 16,023.28 
Payments of Principal to Trustee................ 7,239.05 
PRISE ALORS OLD US aoe cidies a cnleus asus, steps io tens weleash vies celons's 152,364.85 
DR TACCOINN Ore Nea CN BE ae ian oh ct 2, eter 2 TARO) ou aclisna)coeni> uote eacauten ss 10,132.69 
ROSIE OMS ET COMAC arcu eucus ase Kesey veda e+ ee ehetinlse Wile saayene aes 750.00 
LUX POUse ALANS INCOURS. « ncheger aun oxdativeusysied 5 jsue)/ uss 2,332.28 
Payments of Incometo-Trustee.........-+.+-++ 4,000.00 


ADO tea 2G in eid OA 9. Oo FORD TIO 0 OS OO es eM $164,925.05 $164,925.05 
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i 
, Summary of Account ~ 
First, as TO Corpus: 
I charge myself with: 
Inventory, per SchedulepA sisic on ele oe chs cue 322 = $152,364.85 
Assets Not in Inventory, per Schedule A...... .23 
Gain on Realization, per Schedule A......... 28 
Total Charges. , «.. a 2. ren Rierpoghayak andy. ogee ey Sethe Si erie sve ath it $154, 792 .36 
I credit myself with: 
Loss on Realization, per Schedule A.......... $ 4,250.63 
Specific Legacies Distributed, per Schedule A.. .28 
Inventory Not Realized Upon, per Schedule A. 49 
Funeral and Administration Expenses, per 
SchedulesBic.s..dw.iccy ela Ser hale ie .52 
Debts of Decedent, per Schedule C.......... .04 
Payment of General and Demonstrative Lega- 
eles, persschedulexD.. <pj.qcyonuye ks actebe 06 Suet: .00 
Payments of Principal to Trustee, per Schedule 
a eset et oaks cide Svcd cron cReyoen meer mothe tets .05 
otal (Creditei ction, wach oat tctramiccen asta Last = meyecage ae $136,203.01 
haavingva balance ofieash iol. <0 30 cn acu sce Sena $ 18,589.35 
Inventory Not Realized Upon, per Schedule A........... 81,841.49 
otal’ Balance:of Corpuscc..cx onus «chee 6 cpteree tantra $100, 430 .84 
SEconp, As TO INCOME: 
I charge myself with: 
Income Realized, per Schedule G.............-.-.----:> $ 10,132.69 
I credit myself with: 
Expense Against Income, per Schedule H...... | yes) 
Loss on Income, per Schedule I............ 750.00 
Payments of Income to Trustee, per Schedule J. 4,000.00 
LOGS! CreGits i c.ciser ie oh one oe cli Rana. aa ore oh cee 7,082.28 
Balance: onincomey Caste sc nr wal passe t eE  ce $ 3,050.41 


Heavingyanpalance ofa te aca ube an inc 


to be distributed to those entitled thereto, 
subject to the deductions of the amount of 
pl choses commissions and the expenses of 
this accounting. The said schedules, 
which are severally signed by........ are 
part of this account. 


$103,481.25 


Form 3. Summary of Account 
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At this point it is necessary to balance the subsidiary records. The total of 
General and Demonstrative Legacies Distributed account must equal the total 
of payments charged to legatees on the legatees ledger. This amount must also 
equal the sum of all the general and demonstrative legacies except those to the 
trustee, unless some legacies have not been paid, in which case the difference 
will be the amount of those which have not been paid. 

The debit balance of Inventory account must equal the appraised value of all 
the assets which are still unrealized upon (including any after-discovered assets 
not sold or distributed), as shown in the realization account, and the realization 
account must itself balance. Bank accounts should be reconciled with state- 
ments furnished by the banks. 


FINAL ACCOUNTING.—There appears above (Form 3) the summary of 
account from the final accounting of the estate whose before-closing trial 
balance was shown above. The legal statement which precedes this, which is 
not of accounting interest, and the supporting schedules, which are merely a 
matter of detail not presenting any problems, are not given here. 

This summary and the schedules and closing entries may all be prepared at 
the same time, in the manner described below. 


DEBITS ON ACCOUNT OF CORPUS.—In starting the corpus statement 
the 6-column schedule (p. 1069), called the realization account, may be put to 
excellent use. The total of the 1st column, down to the end of the appraisal 
as filed, is the amount of that appraisal and is entered as the 1st item in the 
summary. 

The after-discovered assets are shown in the remainder of the 1st column, the 
total of which becomes the 2nd item in the summary. When this amount is 
recorded, the Assets Not in Inventory account, which will show the same total, 
may be closed out by the first of the closing entries: 

Assets INotin Inventory? P90. fr Pee SRE $1,475.23 
Hatate Corpus: He, Hs Ae REAR es $1,475.23 

The 4th column of the realization account represents the other debit to the 
executor, and when its total is entered as the gain on realization of appraised 
value, the gain on realization account is closed out: 

(aT OTG ROA ZA TION Pict fot chi e ane on leceneroaoteeraceier ahs $952.28 
IE SURUO COL DUS op Week apt hieia in earn ctetia ces ecu Wl roa noke, Saanie $952.28 

The total charges to the executor on account of corpus are then the sum of 
the credits in the Estate Corpus account. 

CREDITS FROM THE REALIZATION ACCOUNT.—Three of the credits 
in our summary of the corpus are also taken from the realization account. 
From the 3rd column we obtain the amount of loss on realization of appraised 
value, and having entered it we may close the Loss on Realization account by 
the entry: 

Histate Corpusnues Ao Aid £0.28. Ns Jad. ae $4,250.63 
Wossionv Realization sats emaic sic seers eh ishest ies) $4, 250.63 

The next item in the summary is the appraised value of the specific legacies 
which have been distributed. Its amount is shown by the. 5th column of the 
realization account and by the Specific Legacies Distributed account on the 
synoptic or general ledger. When this total has been entered on the summary, 
the ledger account may be closed by the entry: 


HIStat one ORDUSh timated amen e eeasiel oo ain tee $16,023 .28 
Specific Legacies Distributed............ $16,023.28 
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The summary next shows the undisposed-of balance of the inventory, including 
any after-discovered assets not sold. This figure is the total of the 6th column 
of the realization account and is the balance in the Inventory account on the 
synoptic. The Inventory account, which is a balance sheet item, is not closed 
out. 


SCHEDULE A, REALIZATION OF ASSETS.—To prepare Schedule A, 
simply have a copy of the realization account made with the proper heading, 
“Schedule A, Realization of Assets.’’ This should be prepared on a sheet so 
arranged that there is to the right of the figures a space sufficiently wide to 
enter the various explanations called for, such as manner of sale, reasons why 
various assets have not been sold and debts not collected, and details as to loss 
‘by accident such as theft, fire, ete. 

By keeping the realization account during the progress of administration we 
have avoided at the time of winding up the estate the tedious work of digging 
out the information needed, and have so arranged our work that the most 
important of our schedules is prepared for us in the very keeping of our books. 
In fact, it may be said that the first five of our schedules are prepared for us by 
our method of keeping our accounts, for under other plans separate schedules 
are required for each of the five items combined in our Schedule A. 


OTHER CORPUS CREDITS.—The other corpus items for which the 
executor takes credit in the account are shown in the schedules listed below: 


Schedule B, Funeral and Administration Expenses 
Schedule C, Debts of Decedent 

Schedule D, Payments on Legacies 

Schedule E, Payments of Principal to Trustee 


These schedules are easily prepared from the entries, being, in fact, merely 
copies of the accounts with the necessary explanatory matter. The form in 
which they are written is largely a matter of personal preference. 

These accounts should then be closed on the books by the following entries: 


HstitenGospuseys <u camepicek dasroous «tod axa $ 5,090.52 

Funeral and Administration Expenses. ... $ 5,090.52 
state COLMDUSt sas 3trae pons ae fae Se $15,758.04 

Debtazor Wecédent. ...... sane eee eee $15, 758 . 04 
ESERTOTCOOLDUS TS Ch cctte oe cree ee Ph ee $ 6,000.00 

General and Demonstrative Legacies... .. $ 6,000.00 
SCARY COLDUS Me eee ee Cee eine at $ 7,239.05 

Payment of Principal to Trustee......... $ 7,239.05 


For the elcsing, four journal entries are preferred to a compound entry 
because the result of the separate entries is that the Estate Corpus account now 
contains the summary of the executor’s account in so far as corpus is concerned. 
The credit in the Corpus account after these entries have been made is the value 
of the inventory and corpus cash on hand. 

The manner of closing the summary as to corpus is self-explanatory on the 
summary of account. 


INCOME SUM MARY.—The debit against the executor on account of income 
is the amount of the credit to Income account. The items making up this 
amount are copied with the necessary explanations in Schedule G. 

The credits which the executor takes are listedyin: 

Schedule H, Expense against Income 
Schedule I, Loss on Income 
Schedule J, Payments of Income to Trustee 


LZ 
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These schedules are virtually transcripts of those accounts, which on the books 
are then closed by the following entries: 3 


EN CONG ener erat save Rane RT ec et ee et ae $2,332.28 ) 
Expense against Income ................. $2,332.28 
CORD Cpaexineie ao cone eee TOE Te OE NITE $ 750.00 
Loss-onelicome oe tee ee A $ 750.00 
NC OMG. Se erste semen poe emt ee ED $4,000.00 
Payments of Income to Trustee........... $4,000.00 


The Income account on the books will then show the amount of cash belonging 
to income in the hands of the executor, which amount should also be the dif- 
ference between the income with which the executor has charged himself on the | 
summary and the charges against income with which he has credited himself. 


DECREE OF DISTRIBUTION.—When the accounting has been presented 
and approved, the court makes an allowance to the personal representative for 
the expense of rendering the account and sets the commission of the represen- 
tative. Interest may be allowed on certain legacies, after which the balance of 
the estate is ordered distributed as specified in the decree. 

Before the closing of the books. the expenses of the accounting would have 
been considered an administration expense, but since there are so few entries 
to be made at this stage, the nominal accounts are not reopened. Since the 
payment is a charge against the corpus, the entry is Estate Corpus/Cash. 

The representative’s commission must be prorated between corpus and 
income in the ratios that the amounts on which the receiving and distributing 
commissions on account of principal and income are computed bear to the total 
of both; but in the computing of commissions, corpus and income must be con- 
sidered together, because in the states in which the commission is payable on 
a sliding scale, the first amounts being at higher rates, the computation of the 
commissions would otherwise be excessive. 

For the same reason that no corpus expense accounts were reopened, Expense 
against Income account is not reopened, and the entry is made as a debit direct 
to Corpus and to Income: 


Interest on legacies is a proper charge against income because the income has 
been increased by the.executor’s retention of cash. The entry is Income/Cash. 
The final entry showing the distribution of the remainder of the assets of 
the estate is made as follows, the amounts being the balances in each account: 


Washi A Ms as Oe Jere DRE dred aida red ae $i. opine 


There is now no balance in any account and the books should be ruled off as 
finally closed. 


Trusteeship Accounting 


DUTIES OF TESTAMENTARY TRUSTEE.—The trustee takes over the 
corpus of the estate from the executor. During trusteeship this corpus is called 


| 
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the principal. The same general principles apply to the division of trust funds 
between principal and income as have been set out in connection with the work 
of the administrator and executor. The problems of classification are not 
nearly so frequent or so difficult in the case of the trustee. 

The duties of the trustee are less varied than those of the executor. The 
functions of the executor include the realization of the cash value of the assets 
and the payment of debts owed by the decedent as well as the care of the assets 
and the distribution of the legacies; but the trustee’s duties are in general only 
the care of assets and the division of income. 

The first duty of a testamentary trustee, on taking over the assets of an 
estate, is to examine the executor’s decree of distribution and the accounts of 
the executor sufficiently to satisfy himself that he is receiving all of the assets 
to which he is entitled. Immediately thereafter he should have transferred 
to his name as trustee all the assets. If there are two or more trustees the 
transfers should be to the names of all. 


ACCOUNTS NEEDED BY TRUSTEES.—When the books of the executor 
are closed the assets are included in the two accounts of Cash and Inventory. 
These are offset by the two net worth accounts of Income and Corpus, the 
amount of income cash being represented by the balance of the Income account 
and the sum of the corpus cash and other corpus assets by the balance of the 
Estate Corpus account. These four accounts are all which are ordinarily 
necessary for the trustee, as—except in the cases of large estates with much rental 
property—the accounts are generally kept without the use of analytical income 
and expense accounts. 

It is necessary for the trustee to account separately for each of the various 
trusts for which he acts. This does not mean for the various estates alone, as 
in one estate there may be several trusts. A will may provide for any number 
of different trusts; therefore, these four accounts (Cash, Inventory, Principal, 
and Income) must be maintained for each trust. 

The place which banks and trust companies are properly taking in acting 
as fiduciaries presents an accounting need which, due to the number of trusts 
involved, requires an elaboration on the above simple system. Because of the 
great number of assets of each kind handled, the handling of the asset accounts 
is simplified if they are somewhat broken up. The ordinary subdivisions are 
Cash, Notes and Mortgages, Stocks and Bonds, Real Estate, and other assets. 
The need for a division of labor and an adequate watch over the keeping of 
records requires the opening of controlling accounts carrying summaries of 
the transactions having to do with all trusts; but whatever additional safeguards 
are needed for the efficient handling of a large number of trusts at the same 
time can be readily placed upon the type of foundation suggested above, be- 
cause the principles and the legal requirements remain the same.® 


EXAMPLES OF TRUSTEE’S ACCOUNTS.—The most satisfactory way of 
keeping the accounts of a trustee has been found to be by the use of a synoptic, 
showing only the four accounts essential for the trustee, namely, Cash, Invest- 
ments, Principal, and Income, with a debit and a credit column for each. 

Assume that a trust fund of $100,000 has been created, the income therefrom 
(but not to exceed $5,000 thereof annually) to be paid to donor’s sister during 
her life. After her death the principal is to he paid as directed by her will. 
This is only one of a number of trusts created by the will. The trial balance 
of the books of the executor of this estate after distribution was as follows: 


6 For a more complete discussion of accounting for the estates of deceden 
A i nts the reader 
is referred to Conyngton, Knapp, and Pinkerton: Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


! 
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Account Debit Credit 
Cashathe eh) Rec eee eee a eee $ 17,000 
inven tonya So Pee, eo baa ole ate 563 , 000 
HstateiCorpuss Ca. el 3k re es 2 ee $579, 800 
PNCOMe Ks. HO ote ee, ©, pee ee 200 


% $580 , 000 $580, 000 


Specific assets or specific sums of money have been set aside by the executor 
to form the trust funds. Before making his opening entries the trustee must 
know what assets are set aside for the various trusts. With this information, 
he opens his record of this trust with the entry: 


Principal’ oniguus i, PRISED OU eH ny bah te $100,000 


INVESTMENT OF CASH.— When the trustee invests any part of the balance 
of cash which is lying idle, whether this cash is a part of the corpus turned over 
to him by the executor or has come into his hands as a result of the sale of 
assets, or whether it is income which has been collected by him and is not to 
be immediately distributed, it is necessary for him to make the entry, Invest- 
ments/Cash. 


SALE OF ASSETS.—Suppose the trustee, for certain reasons and with ap- 
proval of the court, decides to sell some of the securities which have been set - 
aside for the trust. Gains and losses on such sales are not income or a charge 
against income. (Income from the standpoint of the division of funds between 
a tenant and a remainderman is not necessarily the same as income from the 
standpoint of the existing income tax law.) 

Tn case of inventoried assets it is not a certain amount of money which makes 
up the principal, but the assets themselves for whatever they are worth. In 
case of assets purchased by the trustee and later resold by him, the increment 
or loss is an increase or decrease in the principal of the trust rather than an 
item of income or a reduction of income. Any unusual or extraneous gain or 
loss, other than the usual yearly income and charges against that income, falls 
to the principal of the fund. 

The assets sold must be credited to Investments account at the valuation at 
which they entered this account, which will be the valuation at which they were 
carried in the original inventory of the estate if they were included in that 
inventory, or the cost, if they were purchased after the decedent’s death. The 
effect of this entry is to make the books show that the investments of this fund 
have been reduced in amount by that valuation, no matter what the selling price. 

If the securities were sold at a profit, the entry is: 


Cash the amount received),...).5..8 ..:s00sln00% baum bh 3 a ee 
Investments (the inventory value or the cost) . Sitter 
Principall(thesproeb)iid cayiio shows iat + seh) eral Ae eee 


If a loss resulted from the sale the entry is: 
Gash (the amount reCcelvied ins pects ls sae tii messes © yl o sae 
PRITICHOaI CONOR OSS UTC UN aa haa CPt tate ae ngs in ay sade 
Investments (the inventory valueorthecost). = — ....... 


BETTERMENTS, REPAIRS, AND REPLACEMENTS.—Expenditures for 
repairs necessary to maintain property in its previous condition are chargeable 
to income, but repairs and additions which increase the usefulness or value of 


| 
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property are charged to principal. This rule is not always easy to apply, but 
it has been interpreted as meaning that ‘‘where repairs improve the property to 
the extent of their cost, they are chargeable to principal.’ In other words, 
any cost which actually adds to value—which is for a real improvement or 
addition rather than for merely a repair or a replacement—is a proper charge 
against principal. 


PAYING OFF ENCUMBRANCES.—Some of the property turned over to 
the trustee may have been pledged or mortgaged and it may eventually devolve 
upon the trustee to discharge this debt. Such a payment is a charge against 
principal, but all interest on the mortgage is chargeable to income. 

If the trustee is required to discharge an involuntary encumbrance, such as an 
assessment for street improvements, the cost is divided between income and 
principal. Sometimes the entire amount is charged to Investments at time of 
payment, and Income is charged with interest thereon annually thereafter. 
Sometimes the interest is funded and charged to Income in a lump, the present 
value of the annual payment for the number of years the trust is likely to exist 
(based on the American Mortality Tables) being determined. The justice of 
the charge against income rests on the theory that since the income-earning 
capacity of the investment is increased (theoretically, at least) by the improve- 
ment, the recipient of the income should pay a part of the cost. 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF INCOME.—When income is 
received from interest, dividends, rents, etc., the entry is Cash/Income. 

Payments of income to tenants under the will are entered as Income/Cash. 

The provision of the will under which the life-tenant receives income from the 
trust fund of $100,000, ‘‘said payments of income not to exceed $5,000 per 
annum,” creates an indefinite annuity. Income from this fund is, of course, 
credited to Income account, and payments to the life-tenant, limited to $5,N00 
annually, are charged to that account. 

Tf the will directs that the excess income over $5,000 is to be transferred to the 
principal of the trust, it is necessary at the close of each year to record this 
transfer on the books by the entry, Income/Principal. If the excess were to 
be transferred to the principal of some other trust, the entry on the books of the 
first would be Income/Cash, and that on the books of the trust receiving the 
increase would be Cash/Principal. 

If the will had directed that the excess income over $5,000 be disposed of by 
payment to someone else, such payments also would be entered as Income /Cash. 

If the will had not provided for the transfer of the excess over $5,000, but if 
the excess were to have been simply retained in Income, to make up the shortage 
in any year in which the earnings were less than $5,000, and were eventually to 
pass with the principal to the life-tenant’s grantees, no entry would have been 
necessary. The balance not distributed would have been accumulated in the 
Income account. Any purchases of securities or other assets with the money 
thus made available would be shown as Investments/Cash, an entry which does 
not affect Income account but simply shows the exchange of an asset of cash for 
an asset of investments. The Income account would still show the amount of 
income which had been earned and had not been distributed 


EXPENSES.—The payment of any expenses which are proper charges against 
income may be entered as Income/Cash. Any disbursements which are charges 
against the principal of the estate are in the same way entered as Principal /Cash. 

Taxes are chargeable against income, with the exception that in some states 


7 Loring, A Trustee’s Hand Book, 3rd ed. 
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i) | taxes assessed on vacant land are charged against principal. Insurance pre- 
-miums are generally chargeable against income by the terms of the trust instru- 
ment, and this practice is usually followed where there are no definite provisions. 


But recoveries on account of fire losses are principal. In case of partial loss they 


are generally used to meet expense of repairs. If there is a total loss, the fund 


is invested either in rebuilding or in some other proper manner. 
The trustee’s commission is usually a percentage of gross income collected and 


/ is charged against income. Additional allowances where extra work is neces- - 


sary, as for sale of real estate, are charged to principal when such services are 
primarily beneficial to the fund, or they may be apportioned equitably. A 
broker’s commission for purchase or sale of real estate is considered part of the 
purchase price or a deduction from the sale price, and is consequently a charge 
against principal. 

The same reasoning would seem to apply to the purchase of stocks and bonds, [but] 


broker’s commissions on change of investments, where it was expressly provided that 
all expenses were to be charged to income, were properly classed as expenses and charged 4 


to income.’ 


INTEREST ON BANK ACCOUNTS.—Trustees frequently have in certain 
funds balances of cash too small for ordinary investment but not likely to be 


' needed for some time. As it is considered necessary for this cash to produce 
' income, the general practice is to deposit it in a savings bank. Such a deposit 


should not be treated as an investment but should be carried as cash. 
Interest credited on such savings should be recorded on the books, like other 
income, by the entry Cash/Income. If such income is on funds belonging to 


different trusts, it must be prorated between the trusts. Interest received on 


the average daily balance in a checking account common to all the trusts must 
be prorated on the basis of the average daily balance in each. 


TRUST FUND PASSING BY WILL.—Under the provisions of the will the 
principal of this trust is to be paid over as directed by the beneficiary’s will. 
At that time it will be necessary for the trustee to deliver to the executor of the 
beneficiary’s estate the amount of cash and other assets comprising this trust 


_ fund and to make the following entry: 


Rrincipalisd BOs. ROA NAF. AR AEs. POAT ORT SS Fd ges La ae 
Migy CORI TAME PVT SNe LE ED oP ORTON SES ERO ee ee 


If the will creating the trust had specified any other distribution of the 
principal, the same entry would have been made at time of the distribution. 
There is then no balance in any account. 


AMORTIZATION OF BOND PREMIUM AND DISCOUNT.—Statutes 
of the different states vary in regard to the propriety of amortization, and are 
not always consistent in applying the same principles to bond premium and bond 
discount, but these statutes must be followed in each case.? 

When bond discount is amortized, as when government bonds, spelen a low 
rate, are bought below par, the average return being raised on account of the 
low cost, the entry at the time interest is received is: 

Cash (the amount received)..............000005 Shien 


Principal (the amount of amortization)........... ....-... 
Income (the amount of income to beallowed). = ~—.......... Sit: 


8 Loring, A’ Trustee’s Hand Book, 3rd Ed. ; 
9 For discussion of methods of amortization see section on “Mathematics and Formulas.” 
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| 
When premium on a bond is being amortized, the book entry of each receipt! 
of bond interest is: 


Cash (the amount received)..............+--0-+- Park St ae! | 


Income (the amount of income to be allowed). $02 oe | 
Principal (the amount of amortization)... .. 


TRUSTEE’S REPORTS.—The periodical reports made by a trustee to the? 
court are in two parts. The first has to do with principal; the second with } 
income These are preceded by a summary of the condition of the estate» 
asa whole. The supporting schedules making up the larger part of the report > 
analyze this summary in its relation to principal and income of each individual! 
trust. 

At either the beginning or the end of the report should appear the certificate 
of the trustee as to the correctness of the report. Practice in the various states — 
differs as to the form of this certificate, and at least the first one submitted by 
the trustee should be prepared with the assistance of his attorney. 

The form to be followed in the schedules is specifically provided for in a few 
states, but the statutes of all mention the things to be shown. The court will 
have the report audited, and expense to the estate is saved if the schedules are 
clear and if they reconcile properly among themselves and with the books. 
Below are presented the principles generally followed and specimen schedules 
suitable in most states. 


VALUATIONS USED.—All assets of the estate must be carried in the reports 
at book values. These are, in case of assets which were included in the original 
inventory of the estate, the valuations at which they were appraised for that 
inventory; in the case of assets purchased since the preparation o/ that inven- 
tory, the cost to the estate. 

For the information of the court, many states require that the report of the 
trustee give also the market value or ‘‘bid’”’ price on the day as of which the 
report is prepared. This means the day on which the trustee closed his books, 
the last day the transactions of which are included in the report. As it will 
probably take the trustee some time to prepare his report, it will usually not 
be actually filed until later. Under no conditions, however, should the books 
be changed to agree with the market value at any time during the trusteeship. 
If the asset becomes absolutely worthless it may, if desired, be written off by 
the entry, Principal/Investments; but if this is done the asset must continue 
to be carried in the reports and accounted for as of no value. 


SCHEDULES.—The first schedule accompanying trustee’s reports usually 
shows the assets of the estate at the date of the report. 

The headings which it is necessary to show are Cash and Investments. Under 
Cash should be detailed the various depositaries with the amounts in the posses- 
sion of each. 

The general heading, Investments, should be split up into the necessary 
subclassifications. Those most common are: Real Estate, Mortgages, Notes 
Receivable, Stocks (or ‘‘Shares’’ as they are called in some jurisdictions), and 
Bonds. Others are: Accounts Receivable, Unsecured, Jewelry, etc. Each 
asset should be so described as to distinguish it absolutely. 

The second schedule lists the sales of assets from the trust since date of last 
report. All information having to do with the sales should be shown, including 
date of court order authorizing the sale, a list of items sold, gross proceeds o' 
each sale, expense of the sale, and difference between these two amounts o 
the net proceeds. The value at which the asset now sold has been carried 01 
the books should also be given, and the schedule should be summarized by show 
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ing the difference between the net proceeds of the sales and the book value of 
the assets sold. This difference is the net increase or decrease in principal on 
/ account of sales during year. 
If there have been no sales during the year the schedule should be headed up, 
‘| but instead of a list the words “‘ No sales during year,’’ should be inserted. 

The schedules of purchases of assets for principal of each trust require usually 
only date of authorizing order, list of items purchased, their cost, and expense 
') of purchase, the sum of which makes up the gross amount paid. If no pur- 
* chases have been made during the year the schedules should be shown, but 
5 | the words, ‘‘ No purchases during year,’ take the place of the usual list. 


Assignees, Guardians, and Receivers 


- ACCOUNTING ON CASH BASIS.—Accounting for assignees, guardians, and 
4 receivers, since these officers are required to report to courts which still follow 
} the ancient practice of dealing almost entirely in terms of cash, follows the 
# general lines set forth for the estates of decedents. The keeping of really ade- 
| quate records for receivers, who usually operate going businesses for a time at 
4 least, is complicated by the desirability of maintaining accrual records to show 
)) the true results, along with the cash records required by the courts. 


RECEIVERSHIP AUCCOUNTING.—Riceivers of corporations must not 
) overlook the fact that the reports requirec' of them by the federal income tax 
| laws are corporation reports, and must fol'ow the lines previously established 
\ by the corporation. These returns, for tk eir proper preparation, require the 
keeping of a full set of corporation record: during the period of operation of 
| the business. Many receivers have found themselves with a great deal of 
') extra work on their hands because state courts had instructed them that records 
| of cash receipts were all that would be necessary, whereas full analyses later 
' were found to be required by the Internal Revenue Department. 
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CONSOLIDATIONS 


HISTORICAL.—Following the depression of 1873, corporations became a 
popular form of business organization in the United States. None of the 
present well-known combinations then ‘existed and to eliminate competi- 
tion various arrangements were entered into. The pool was most common, 
Those entering into a pool usually agreed to sell their output through some 
central organization, the object being to secure stabilization of: output and 
prices. The only power of enforcement lay in the good faith of the members 
in addition to certain penalties. Consequently, it often became profitable 
for members to break their agreements. 

Next came the trust. Voting stocks of affiliated companies were placed 
under control of a board of trustees which issued receipts therefor, known 
as trust certificates. The trust was abandoned for the holding company 
when the legal test of restraint of trade became decisive. 

The holding company was first made a practical possibility through the 
enactment by the New Jersey legislature of a revised general corporation 
act, under the provisions of which one corporation was granted the right to 
purchase and hold stocks of other corporations. Previously, this privilege 
had been granted only by special legislative act. 


Status Under Federal Revenue Laws 


WHEN CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS DESIRABLE.—When securi- 
ties are held for other purposes than control, it is not ordinarily necessary 
or desirable to show accounts in consolidated form. But when control of 
one or more corporations by another is exercised through intercompany 
stockholdings, concerns thus related are unified. It is desirable tc express 
the full meaning of such unification. 

Thus, if Company A owns 90% of outstanding common stock of Company 
B, it controls it and determines its policies. If it is engaged in same or a 
related industry, it buys from and sells to Company B, possibly advancing 
cash to Company B at times. If Company A sells goods to Company B 
at an apparent profit of $500, and the two companies are considered as a 
unit, no true profit is made. Inventory values are marked up by transfer- 
ring merchandise between affiliated concerns. Such inflated values require 
adjusting to show the true status. Intercompany balances on current ac- 
count offset each other. When accounts of holding companies are not 
consolidated with the accounts of their subsidiaries the holding companies 
may take into their income accounts dividends from subsidiaries which make 
a profit, but omit losses of other subsidiaries. 

Federal taxation of corporate incomes is a factor. The United States 
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Revenue Act of 1917 contained no provisions concerning consolidated ac- 
counts. The American Institute of Accountants submitted a brief urging 
adoption of consolidated returns. It stated two possible bases, viz., (a) 
that intercorporate relationships must be on a strictly commercial basis, 
which would be troublesome both to taxpayer and government, or (b) that 
combined operations must be treated as one whole. 1t urged adoption of the 
latter course as the only one revealing the true situation. Following this 
the Treasury Department issued regulations providing that whenever 
necessary more equitably to determine invested capital or taxable income, 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may require corporations classified 
as affiliated under Art. 77 to furnish a consolidated return of net income and 
invested capital. 

A Treasury decision was subsequently issued under which affiliated cor- 
porations, as limited and defined in paragraphs C and D of the regulations, 
were directed to make consolidated returns for the purpose of excess profits 
tax. 

Concerning what companies were to submit consolidated statements the 
regulation provided: Two or more corporations are not ‘‘affiliated”’ merely 
because all or substantially all of stock therein is owned by same corpora- 
tion, individual, or partnership; they must also be engaged in same or a 
closely related business. 

The Revenue Act of 1918 made specific provision for consolidated returns, 
stating that ‘‘corporations which are affiliated within the meaning of this 
section shall, under regulations to be prescribed by the Commissioner . . . 
make a consolidated return of net income and invested capital.’’ The act 
provided that two or more domestic corporations were to be deemed affili- 
ated: 


1. If one corporation owns directly or controls through closely affili- 
ated interest or by a nominee or nominees ,substantially all the 
stock of the other or others, or, 

2. If substantially all the stock of two or more corporations is owned 
or controlled by the same interests. (See Art. 633 of Reg. 45.) 


The 1918 act thus required consolidated returns where all or substantially 
all of the voting stock is held without regard to the similarity or dissimilarity 
of the businesses. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1918 it was necessary to submit consolidated 
returns, both to ascertain net income and to ascertain invested capital, 
latter being required to determine excess profits tax. The Treasury De- 
partment ruled that: ‘‘Consolidated invested capital must be computed 
as of the beginning of the taxable year of the parent or principal reporting 
company and consolidated income must be computed on the basis of its 
taxable year.”” (See Art. 638 of Reg. 45.) Thus the consolidated balance 
sheet submitted to the Treasury Department for the purpose of determining 
invested capital was to be dated as of the beginning of the taxable year, 
while the consolidated statement of income was for the taxable year. 

As the Revenue Act of 1921 levied an excess profits tax for the calendar 
year 1921 only, the consolidated statement for purposes of determining 
invested capital is no longer of current interest so far as taxation is concerned. 
However, Sec. 240 of this law provides that corporations affiliated within 
the meaning of that section may make either separate returns or, under 
proper regulations, consolidated returns. Whichever plan is chosen must 
thereafter be followed, unless permission to change is granted by the Com- 
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missioner. The conditions under which corporations are deemed affiliated 
‘under this act are the same as those given above for the 1918 act. If affili- 
ated corporations choose to submit consolidated returns, the law (See. 240-b) 
provides that: ‘‘The total tax shall be computed in the first instance as a 
unit and shall then be assessed upon the respective affiliated corporations in 
such proportions as may be agreed upon among them, or, in the absence of 
any such agreement,.then on the basis of the net income properly assign- 
able to each.” 


WHEN CORPORATIONS ARE AFFILIATED.—No fixed rule can be 
prescribed. The general rules provided by the acts of 1918 and 1921 are 
given above. The Treasury does not interpret the words “substantially 
all the stock’’ as meaning any given percentage, but says that it must be 
construed according to the facts of the particular case. The Treasury 
regards the ownership or control of 95% or more of the outstanding voting 
capital stock (not including stock in the treasury) at the beginning of and 
during the taxable year, as constituting'an affiliation within the meaning of 
the act of 1921. When stock ownership or control is less than 95%, but in 
excess of 70%, the Treasury requires a full disclosure of affiliations, including 
stock owned or controlled in each subsidiary or affiliated corporation and 
percentage of such stock owned or controlled to total stock outstanding. 
Such statements should preferably be made in advance of filing the return, 
but if a consolidated statement is filed subject to the Commissioner’s ap- 
proval, the required statement should be filed as a part of the return. The 
words ‘‘the same interests’? mean the same individual, partnership, or cor- 
poration, or the sane individuals, partnerships, or corporations; but if 
stock of two or more corporations is owned or controlled by two or more 
individuals, or by two or more corporations, the corporations will not be 
held to be affiliated unless the percentage of stock of such corporations held 
by each individual,.each partnership, or each corporation is substantially 
the same in each of the corporations. 


' CHANGE IN OWNERSHIP DURING TAXABLE YEAR.—If corpora- 
tions are affiliated at beginning of a taxable year but such control or owner- 
ship is ended during the year, due to change of ownership, or if corporations 
are not affiliated at beginning of the taxable year but become affiliated dur- 
ing the year through change of stock ownership or control, a full disclosure 
of such changes of stock ownership must be made to the Commissioner. 
In the first case the parent. company should ordinarily exclude from its return 
income and invested capital of controlled company from date of change of 
stock ownership. In the second case parent company should include in its 
return income and invested capital of controlled company from date of 
change of stock ownership. The controlled company whose status is changed 
should make a separate return for that part of the taxable year during which 
it was not in the affiliated group. If the change of status is for so sbort a 
period as to be negligible, a consolidated return or separate returns, as the 
case requires, may be made. A complete statement setting forth the facts 
should accompany such return or returns. 


NET INCOME OF AFFILIATED CORPORATIONS.—The consolidated 
taxable net income of affiliated corporations is the combined net income 
of the consolidated corporations, subject to such provisions as cover the 
determination of taxable net income of separate companies, and subject 
to the elimination of intercompany transactions. If the net income of the 
group as thus determined does not exceed $25,000, only one specific credit 
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: of $2,000 is allowed. If the consolidated net income is more than $25,000, 
the tax imposed by Sec. 230 of the 1921 law shall not exceed the tax which 


| of $25,000. (See Art. 636, Reg. 62.) 


| FORM OF CONSOLIDATED RETURN.—Consolidated returns should 
( be filed in Form 1120 by the parent or reporting company in the office of 
} the collector of the district in which its principal office is located. The sub- 
| sidiary companies are required to file Form 1122, with schedules indicated 
| thereon, in the offices of the collectors of their respective districts. The 
| parent company filing a consolidated return for the first time shall include 
) therein statements setting forth: 


(a) The name and address of each of subsidiary or affiliated corporations 
included in such return. 

(b) The par value of total outstanding capital stock of each of such 
corporations at beginning of taxable year. 

(c) The par value of such capital stock held by parent corporations or 
by same interests at beginning of taxable year. 

(d) In case of affiliated corporations, the stock of which is owned or 
controlled by the same interests, a list of the individuals, partner- 
ships, or corporations constituting such interests, with percentage 
of total outstanding stock of each affiliated corporation held by 
each of such individuals, partnerships, or corporations during 
all or any part of the taxable year. 

(e) A schedule showing the proportionate amount of the total tax which 
it is agreed among them is to be assessed upon each affiliated 
corporation. 


If substantial changes in ownership occur during the taxable year in (b) 
and (c), the conditions existing immediately after such changes should be 
shown. 

Consolidated returns must be filed in columnar form so that the details 
of gross income items and deductions for each corporation included in the 
affiliated group may be readily audited. 


STATUS OF PERSONAL SERVICE CORPORATIONS.—If the taxable 
period of two or more affiliated corporations begins prior to Jan. 1, 1922, 
and if one or more of them, taken alone, would be classed as a personal 
service corporation, and if one or more of the affiliated corporations would 
not be entitled to be so classified, those of the former class lose their status 
as personal service corporations, and all should be consolidated. The con- 
solidated group may be treated as a personal service corporation if capital 
is not a material factor in producing its income and if its affairs are regularly 
conducted by the owners or stockholders. 


Forms of Combinations 


HOW COMBINATIONS ARE EFFECTED.—The three most popular 
present-day methods of effecting combinations of corporations are the consoli- 
dation, the merger, and the holding company. Companies are consolidated 
through the organization of a new company which buys out the business 
of the old ones, taking over their assets and assuming their liabilities. The 
stock of the new company may be exchanged directly for the net assets of 
the old companies, or it miay be sold for cash, which is in turn used to 
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pay off the stockholders in the old concerns. The old companies then go | 
out of existence, after the cash or stock received from the new company | 
has been distributed to their stockholders. 

In case of merger no new company is organized, but one of the old com-_ 
panies buys out the others, paying the amounts of their net worths either 
in cash or in stock, or both. The companies bought out then go out of ex- | 
istence. | 

In case of the holding company one of the old concerns may act as the 
controlling or holding company, or it may be found desirable to organize a 
new company for that purpose. The holding company secures its holdings 
in the other companies through purchase of stock from their stockholders. 
The companies thus controlled are known as the subsidiaries cf the holding 
or parent company. If the holding company secures the stock of the sub- 
sidiaries by paying for it in cash, the stockholders thus bought out secure 
no interest in the holding company. If it pays for it by issuing its own stock, 
they become stockholders of the parént company. 


CONSOLIDATION ILLUSTRATED.—The following are the balance 
sheets of Companies X and Y: 


Balance Sheet—Company X 


MeallPstater i e000, de: $100 000. | "Capital Stock? 202... 35...2080.....- $150,000 
RAVER GUINOTV ciel ve cpocters: fxs cca irae 25,000 | Accounts Payable.............. 45,000 
Tnwentories ! icc .c. 0. belies 60,000 
COR a i a Pee ey we eee ore 10,000 

$195,000 $195,000 


f 


Balance Sheet—Company Y 


ROM ME UEC Noaiclora ai cera che terete $ 50,000 | Capital Stock..................$100,000 
ROR ONY: oO oe rack Ann: die 15,000 | Accounts Payable.............. 8,000 
TAVONUOTIOR Soci cae ok cee et ace 25,000 
COPS ARR Pee oe Be 18,000 

$108,000 $108 , 000 


Company Z is organized with a capital stock of $250,000, takes over the 
assets of Companies X and Y at their book values, and assumes their lia- 
bilities. 

Entries on books of Company Z, the parent company: 


Subseriptions ic martes «.<ls acackt Sete Se eRe BRE $250,000 
GapitaliStoek=.... <i ereaeies.. 2 Os. . ES $250, 000 
To record subscriptions made by Companies 
X and Y as follows: 
Com Pane xt: aeniokes ater ..... $150,000 
COompanva Na we ncessgu te aroeenns 100,000 


Real. "Hstaten) eos) See ae A Ae ae $100,000 
Machinery? ',..iy BORE PRE ee Hae tothe TAD Fe 25,000 
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Accounts: Payables :..:..200s coe oa Rls 

Companys, Vendors ysis 5 clea: 
To record purchase of assets and assumption 
of liabilities of Company. 


CompanyeXx,. Vendome ss woth eis We ries eRe ee 

Subscriptions: cack oes see eee eee ee 

To charge Company X for subscriptions, rep- 

resenting excess of assets over liabilities of 

Company X, which is amount of capital stock 
issued in payment. 

ea StAte ss cet snl Ne yes Cee, 


MA CHTMGIY wer ster te rect Are Me ca cae negra ux ar 
WIE SHG ONICS Fe iy Cece 8 iets tate as Tawar rs data ka go gc Wea 


ACCOUNTESP AY ADIO late aiveltyse sites aa EIR 

Company Ve Vendor tates ides ke clean 
To record the purchase of the assets and the 
assumption of the liabilities of Company Y. 


Gompanyiy sWendor: 52200 2 .G2 ee Le ae 
Subscriptions. eo | fetes pee ae 
To charge Company Y for subscriptions, rep- 
resenting the excess of assets over liabilities of 
Company X, which is the amount of the capi- 

tal stock issued in payment. 
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The balance sheet of Company Z now appears as follows: 


Balance Sheet—Company Z 


ONSEN MESBGRTO Niet oc. 0435" toics, sake ee calle $150,000 | Capital Stock... 
PEEACHINETY: cy). cc re. von. outers ecco 40,000 | Accounts Payable 
MEV OGUHUOVICR rc sce bck cee MALE 85,000 
PEST E PINS dete ou, che Fach hbase Re Vado os ena 28,000 


$303 ,000 


Entries on books of absorbed companies are: 


Entries on books of Company X: 

Mompany Z; Vendeel: i. See ee ee I 
PACCOUNTSPE AY ADO. ects cero c elat alte fee maha Aen 
Reals Hstate. >. ZASUS yee I ae, POEs. 
NiaeehiNeryeet eet een oe oo ee eee 
Y Inventories. 2a... 2 sie es meyers eee ot 
CRS ee eR ES AUST ets. de wi 6 oe 
To record the sale of assets to, and the assump- 

tion of liabilities by, Company Z. 
Stock: of- COMDANY? Zsa eit. )ohe ch a laysiahabaiatetarers <5 
Conipany 2 Vendo t.Acrtsniste access 
To record receipt of stock of Company Z, is- 


60,000 
10,000 
$ 45,000 
150,000 
$150,000 
$150,000 
$ 50,000 
15,000 
25,000 
18,000 
$ 8,000 
100,000 
$100,000 
$100,000 
Bid xh penclro es $250,000 
TO. Eee nae 53,000 
$303 ,000 
$150,000 
45,000 
$100,000 
25,000 
60,000 
10,000 
$150,000 
$150,000 
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sued in payment of excess of value of assets 
transferred to Company Z over liabilities as- 
sumed by Company Z. 


Capital Stock) asa aaienmeele ayoat oevepurie Seo uegeee $150,000 

Stock of. Company 4ra-niccactt-lo ase aee 4 $150, 000) 

To record distribution of stock of Company Z | 

to stockholders of Company X, thus closing | 
the books of Company X. 


Entries on books of Company Y are same as the above, except the amounts: 
involved. 


MERGER ILLUSTRATED.—Assume that the balance sheets of Com 
panies X and Y are as shown on page 1094, and that Company X enters inte 
an agreement with Company Y to buy its assets and assume its liabilities, 
the excess of assets over liabilities to be paid for in capital stock of Company 
X. Since Company X’s authorized capital stock is all outstanding, it is 
necessary to secure an additional authorization to the extent of the net 
worth of capital stock of Company Y, $100,000. 


Entries on books of Company X: 


SUDSEMPDULONS terns RRA Re oe Keele WR Se $100,000 
BGapitaleStoek ss. oercaee se aes $100,000 
To record subscription of newly authorized 
stock by Company Y, to be paid for by sale of 
its business to Company X. 


IRealvsta ter. omer menace Bia e eieinasr atone Stace $ 50,000 
Machinery: 500) 4h. Steen Sees s. 5 Peale 15,000 
LAREN a (ct: Res A AF ORS a RS ase ae 25,000 
Cashion? hie kit, Aerator et omite aterm sare acteren 18,000 
NCCOUNLE ORV eblOttcd ccc oe siereiciierererere $ 8,000 
Company Yy7Viendors.45;00m vee ee eo. 100, 000 


To record transfer of assets and liabilities from 
Company Y in accordance with agreement 


Company LY; V6nGor. wv. 7paistw eran Weeden tecere enieee $100,000 
Subscriptions... . soak nee foes $100,000 
To offset credit to Company Y for net worth 
of business taken over against subscriptions 
by Company Y to capital stock of Company 
De 


The balance sheet of Company X now stands thus: 


Balance Sheet—Company X 


Real Hstate ss scans cusieiieeeoone $150,000 | Capital Stock..............«.-$250,000 
IMAGHINETY,< ccsreitie devas sre eAtolctaisitss 40,000 | Accounts Payable.........e0s+- 53,000 
Inventories......c.sccesnsseeresen G0;000 
Cash ocnccsesesieseciiecaecniseess 26,000 


$303 ,000 $303 , 000 
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| Entries on books of Company Y, the absorbed company: 


@ompany X,) Vendeen aires nkaWe woke hee $100,000 
Accounts Payablenaus): Meare ed hake, es 8,000 
Realbbstate, 2.2. 006 Set eee. 26 $ 50,000 
Machinery 9) a8.) Se neguitmleeaatse 15,000 
IviventoOriestG > 0 sain 2 A. eet Be te 25,000 
(ORV) UN a VACUA CRS R cet tea CPE aa Ts 18,000 
To record sale of assets to, and assumption of 
liabilities by, Company X. 
Stockot (Company aX So ih sade nee ee ee ae $100,000 
Company xX) Vendee \UPis ee awa aes $100,000 


To record receipt of stock of Company X in 
payment for net worth of business trans- 
ferred to Company X. 


Capital’ Stoc key nO vaaes, qs staat Oe tes $100,000 
Stock of Conipaby koa. fae vicine Sat chee «ie ok » $100,000 
To record distribution of stock of Company X 
to stockholders of Company Y, thus closing 
the books of Company Y. 


HOLDING COMPANY ILLUSTRATED.—Assume that balance sheets 
_ of Companies X and Y are as shown on page 1094, and that a holding company, 
| Company M, is formed to control them. It does this by purchasing stocks 
of Companies X and Y from stockholders, and so does not deal directly 
with these companies. The payment therefor may be in cash or in stock of 
Company M. For purposes of this illustration assume that Company M 
buys up stock of Companies X and Y by paying in stock. The total auth- 
orized stock of Company M is- $250,000. 
Entries on books of Company M: 
Subscraptl OMS}. cies tees aaa Meayete > oP riakerwareinrsesterd =f $250,000 
Capitala Stock rea sminyaclheay ts ost latainene tends rel $250,000 
For stock subscribed as follows: 
By stockholders of Company X. $150,000 
By stockholders of Company Y. 100,000 


DtOGIS Oa CLAP AMV a Ne tras saci eele o)e:sheys sub, sp cve.e.s svexe 150, 000 
Stock of Company Y..... ROD APE OT OE 100,000 
Stibscriptrons.. tt ee setts crore ccs agela $250,000 


To record purchase of outstanding stocks of 
Companies X and Y. 

The variations from the above procedure in case stocks of Companies X 
and Y are bought for cash are unimportant. Company M in this case sells 
its stocks to outsiders for cash, and then uses this cash to buy the outstanding 
stock of Companies X and Y from stockholders. In case no new company is 
organized, either Company X or Company Y becomes the holding company. 
If Company X ‘becomes the holding company, it increases its capital stock 
by at least the amount of Y’s outstanding stock, $100,000, which is subscribed 
for by the stockholders of Company Y. 

Entries on books of Company X: 
SUDSCrIP COMBS. ocr paxsnd «vanpnotdsetatsrenayeratetar sfatatater ararsss $100,000 
Capital Stocks «.:.as.2 ieee ae tats Ahk $100,000 
To record subscriptions by stockholders of 
Company Y. 
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Stockiof CompariyiiV¥ers 20 95SE8. O62 5 SRS $100,000 | 
Subseriptions awa as one. Aol es oe ee $100, 00C) 
To record payment by stockholders of Com- : 
pany B in stock of Company B. 
Balance sheet of Company M now appears thus: 


Balance Sheet—Company M 


Stock of Company Y............ $100,000 | Capital Stock................. $250,000 
Stock of Company X............ 150,000 
$250,000 $250 ,00C 


_ Principles of Consolidated Balance Sheet 


PRINCIPLES INVOLVED.—The separate balance sheets of the holding 
company and its subsidiaries do not show the true status of the group, 
which constitutes an operating unit. The consolidated balance sheet shows 
the true status of the group by eliminating non-essential items. In it all 
assets and liabilities are combined except intercompany accounts, which are 
eliminated. In setting up a consolidated balance sheet the fundamental 
principle to be followed is: Eliminate all intercompany holdings of capital 
stock as well as all other intercompany balances of every kind. 

Corollary to this principle: 


1. Show intercompany current accounts separately. If differences 
exist between them, reconcile these differences and allocate them to the 
proper accounts, which then should be eliminated. 

2. Eliminate all intercompany profits resulting from intercompany 
sales above cost, thus removing such profits from inventory valuations. 

3. Eliminate intercompany holdings of capital stock, and such part 
of surplus as is applicable to such intercompany holdings. 


It should be borne in mind that these adjustments are made solely in the 
working papers for the consolidated balance sheet and do not affect the books 
of the affiliated companies. 


ADJUSTMENT OF INTERCOMPANY CURRENT ACCOUNTS.—Dis- 
crepancies: mentioned in (1) arise from intercompany transfer of wealth, 
where such transfer is taken up on books of company surrendering it but 
is not yet taken up on books of company receiving it, usually because it is 
in transit at time books are closed. Thus, if Company A ships to its subsid- 
iary, Company B, goods, at cost, $5,000, and charges them against Company 
B and they are in transit when books are closed, Company A’s account with 
Company B is charged $5,000, but there is no corresponding credit on Com- 
pany B’s books. The difference is reconciled by crediting intercompany 
current account and charging inventories in the working sheet used to com- 
pile the consolidated balance sheet. Thus: 


Inventories Gs Bic sarenaet ache drome oudiancdecncus $5,000 
Intercompany Current Accounts......... $5, 000 


The intercompany current accounts now exactly offset each other and are 
eliminated in the consolidated balance sheet. 
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_ ADJUSTMENT OF INTERCOMPANY PROFITS.—Intercompany profits 
(2 above) arise from intercompany sales above cost. Thus, if three com- 
1 panies, A, B, and C, are afiiliated, and A buys an article from an independent 
' concern for $500, sells it to B for $600, and B sells it to C for $700, considering 
_ the three concerns as a unit, inventories have been written up $200 and a 
‘ paper profit of $100 shown on books of A and B, respectively. Status of 
_ the group, taken as a unit, is shown by adjusting profits, surplus, and inven- 
' tory accounts. The following rule applies: 

If intercompany profit in inventory is larger at end than at beginning of 
i period, make an adjusting entry charging current Profit and Loss with excess, 
) and Surplus with intercompany profits at beginning of period; credit inven- 
| tories with intercompany profits at end of year. 

_ If intercompany profit in inventory is less at end than at beginning of year, 
' charge Surplus for amount at end of year, credit Inventory for amount at 
beginning of year, and credit current Profit and Loss for difference. 

; Thus, if at beginning of an accounting period intercompany profit in in- 
' ventories is $5,000 and at end of period is $6,000, adjusting entry to reduce 
| inventories to cost and to show effect of such reduction on current Profit 
_ and Loss and on Surplus is as follows: 


Profiteand Loss'\(current)2)/. 000.518 Jo em. ee $1,000 
Supplustinae a, aeeee aie) 3). ed wh. ao 2 5,000 
Inventories Hi 37. OH. TE AMIRI Oe. $6,000 


If figures are reversed so that inventories at beginning of year show inter- 
company profits of $6,000 and $5,000 at end of year, the entry is: 


SULDLUBM ew eres sho, eR sks tow tateu hone tanmeasrssrentanenstena $6,000 
IW OHCONIOR Ge kere ha ate tour tegen yan we $5,000 
Profittand: Loss, (eurrent). eas... essen cain » 1,000 


This form of adjustment is based on assumption that current period’s 
Profit and Loss is kept separate from surplus accumulated during previous 
periods. Otherwise the adjustment consists in charging surplus with inter- 
company profits in inventories at close of period, and effect on current 
Profit and Loss would not be shown. 


ADJUSTMENT OF INTERCOMPANY HOLDINGS OF CAPITAL 
STOCK.—Intercompany holdings of capital stock (3 above) are easily 
eliminated when stock of subsidiary is held at par on parent company books. 
It is usually held at some figure other than par, in which case it is necessary 
to bring accounts into agreernent before intercompany holdings can be elim- 
inated. The following rule applies: 

When book value of stock of subsidiary in balance sheet of controlling 
company is in excess of par value of stock plus surplus of subsidiary company 
applicable to such stock at date of its acquisition by controlling company, 
excess should be charged to Good-Will. 

When book value of stock of subsidiary in balance sheet of controlling 
company is less than par of stock plus surplus of subsidiary company ap- 
plicable to such stock at date of acquisition by controlling company, dif- 
ference should be credited to Good-Will account on books of subsidiary, or 
if no such account exists on books of subsidiary, then to Good-Will wherever 
found in consolidated working papers, thus being deducted either from 
Good-Will account of holding company or that of any other subsidiary or 
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subsidiaries. H. A. Finney suggests that while this is customary procedure» 
it is not theoretically correct, and explains as follows:! 

Assuming that subsidiary has no Good-Will account at date of acquisi-} 
tion, the fact that holding company acquired its stock at less than book: 
value indicates one of two things: either (1) some asset on subsidiary’s books: 
was overvalued, or (2) the holding company made a fortunate purchase, , 
acquiring right to more net assets than it parted with. If some asset was: 
overvalued, excess of book value over purchase price should be deducted | 
on consolidated balance sheet from the overvalued asset. If no subsidiary 
asset was overvalued, and if holding company acquired subsidiary stock by 
an issue of its own stock, excess value received over par of stock issued in 
payment is paid-in surplus, to be shown on consolidated balance sheet as 
surplus, set apart as capital surplus if the distinction is desired. If holding | 
company acquired subsidiary stock by a cash payment, excess still appears 
to be a proper addition to capital surplus.? 

Assume that holding Company A holds 34 of outstanding stock of sub- 
sidiary Company B, total of which amounts to $100,000; also that at time 
of purchase of this stock by A surplus of B was $60,000. Since A purchased 
34 of outstanding stock of B, 34 of surplus at time of acquisition of stock, 
or $45,000, is applicable to stock held by A. Assuming that A bought the 
stock of B at 170, a total cost of $127,500, this is the figure at which stock 
of B should be carried on A’s books. It is in excess of par of stock plus 
surplus of B applicable to such stock at date of acquisition by A, which was: 


Par.ofistock bought, bye-A o..5.555 «tenets $75,000 
Surplus applicable to stock bought by A 

(34 of total surplus at time of acquisi- 

GiGi by FA) TRARY. SOR eRe | Ree iy. are 45,000 


$120,000 


Therefore book value of stock of B on A’s books ($127,500) is $7,500 in 
excess of par value of the stock plus surplus of subsidiary company appli- 
cable to such stock at date of its acquisition by controlling-Company A, 
and this excess should be charged to Good-Will. In form of a journal 
entry the adjustment is: 


Capital stock (of B owned by A).............. $75,000 

2 Ut ol LUT pa eed stra shanty Soy. pci s gy ae 45,000 

CF OOUS Will oes. tee. cee een Re ee ek ee ee a 7,500 
Investment in Stock -Ofbuccus (eoteen ae $127,500 


This eliminates the intercompany holding of capital stock, also surplus of 
subsidiary company applicable to such stock at date of acquisition, and 
charges Good-Will for excess of cost of such stock over and above its par 
value plus surplus applicable to it at date of acquisition. 

If parent company holds all of outstanding stock of subsidiary above 
adjustments, eliminate all surplus of subsidiary as it stood at date of acqui- 
sition. If parent company acquires only part of stock of subsidiary, only 
such portion of surplus is eliminated in consolidated balance sheet as is 
applicable to stock acquired. Remainder enters into consolidated balance 
sheet as surplus of subsidiaries applicable to stock outstanding in hands of 
public. Also stock outstanding is shown in consolidated balance sheet as 


1 Adapted from Consolidated Statements, pp. 74-75 
2 End of adapted material. 
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stock outstanding in hands of public. The two items, capital stock of 
subsidiaries outstanding and surplus applicable thereto, may be shown as 
one item, as for example, outstanding capital stock of subsidiary companies, 
or similar title. Subsequent profits,earned must likewise be allocated to 
the two subdivisions of subsidiary company stocks, viz., (a) that outstand- 
ing in hands of public, and (b) that owned by parent company. 


_ WORKING PAPERS FOR CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET.—To 
combine similar assets and eliminate intercompany items, working papers 
should be drawn up which show columns for each of the balance sheets 
of the affiliated companies, columns to show eliminated items, and columns 
to show consolidated balance sheet items. Following illustration of con- 
solidated balance sheet working papers is based on balance sheets of sub- 
sidiaries X and Y shown on page 1094, and balance sheet of holding Company 
M shown on page 1098: 


Working Papers for Consolidated Balance Sheet 


M x Y Eliminations | Consolidated 
Assets 
Investment in Stock 
of Company X. .| $150,000 $150,000 
Investment in Stock 
of Company Y..| 100,000 100,000 
Real Estate....... $100,000 $ 50,000 $150,000. 
Machinery........ 25,000 15,000 40,000 
Inventories....... 60,000 25,000 85,000 
(OPC AAAS TD Beene 10,000 18,000 28,000 
$250,000 $195,000 $108 ,000 $250,000 $303 , 000 
Liabilities 
Capital Stock..... $250,000 $150,000 $100,000 $250 , 000 $250,000 
Accounts Payable.. 45,000 8,000 53,000 
$250,000 $195 ,000 $108,000 $250 , 000 $303 , 000 © 


The consolidated balance sheet prepared from above working papers 


follows: 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 


Companies M, X, and Y 


INSTAG yl ers. ne 
UE SMESCALO). cis raicielelela s:anesaie (eet siete $150,000 | Capital Stock, Company M..... $250,000 
IVER CHINETY. 5... 0eickeleroddiacevs!oig/ess, eas es 40,000 | Accounts Payable.............. 53,000 
ENV ONUOFIES ststeretoue sielvss, <\'siele's sinies arate 85,000 
(CED the AOR! er HOO COA LID ee 28,000 
$303 ,000 $303 , 000 
= SS 


More detailed illustrations are found in following pages, 
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Effect of Surplus or Deficit in Balance Sheet of Subsidiary 
Company at Time of Acquisition 


STATUS OF SURPLUS ACCUMULATED BEFORE AFFILIATION.— 
The amount of surplus existing on a subsidiary company’s balance sheet at 
date its stock is acquired by parent company, determines the book value of 
stock so acquired and hence its cost to the holding company. If all of the 
subsidiary’s stock is acquired by the parent company, it is evident that the 
entire surplus as well as the capital stock of the subsidiary company becomes 
a liability to the holding company, and, being an intercompany account, 
should be eliminated in the consolidated balance sheet. If only part of 
subsidiary’s stock is acquired by parent company, the stock acquired and 
that portion of surplus applicable to stock so acquired should be eliminated 
in the consolidated balance sheet. . , 

Likewise, a deficit on books of subsidiary at time of acquisition of stock 
by parent company must be eliminated, wholly if entire stock is acquired, 
or if only a part of stock is acquired, then such part thereof must be eliminated 
as the part of total stock acquired is part of subsidiary’s total stock outstand- 
ing. 


SURPLUS ILLUSTRATED.—Company Y’s balance sheet at date of 
acquisition of its entire capital stock by Company X is as follows: 


Balance Sheet—Company Y 


POR EE SAGO scien svacexyeieica.srceltva sal $100,000: || ‘Capital Stock:.;.. .....tcketeaen $100,000 
NORAD EE CRONIES cls. «0 /elalehe syle 0 aie syare 25; 000 | sarphia.i3 cae akrs oe eas See 20,000 
Accounts Payable.............. 5,000 

$125,000 $125,000 


After acquisition of entire capital stock of Company Y, Company X’s 
balance sheet is as follows: 


Balance Sheet—Company X 


Stock of Company Y............ $120,000 | Capital Stock................. $150,000 
CORY S56 65 Aas aan ee 50,000 | Accounts Payable.............. 20,000 
$170,000 $170,000 


The account ‘‘Stock of Company Y, $120,000,” is an investment account 
on Company X’s books. It is an intercompany account offset by the 
Capital and Surplus accounts in books of Company Y. It follows that 
these accounts should be eliminated in the consolidated balance sheet. 
The procedure is as follows: 


oe 
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Working Papers for Consolidated Balance Sheet 


x 6 Eliminations | Consolidated 
Assets 
Investment in Stock of 
Wompany: Ve aici iced $120,000 $120,000 
Real Estate............ wat $100,000 $100,000 
Cashyy, 207 . emigre 50,000 25,000 75,000 
$170,000 $125,000 $120,000 $175,000 
Liabilities 
Capital: Stock. s.r. aoe teu. $150,000 $100,000 $100,000 $150,000 
Bubs) eto hc aer nas 20,000 20,000 
Accounts Payable......... 20,000 5,000 25,000 
$170,000 $125 ,000 $120,000 $175,000 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 
Companies X and Y 
BEAL WGLALO sare closes piste qejeaens AGO $100,000: | ‘Capital Stock: = ..-.5.-807 202. $150,000 
CASH t cee. PINE ies bee 75,000 | Accounts Payable.............. 25,000 


$175,000 $175,000 


DEFICIT [ILLUSTRATED.— When there is a deficit on books of subsidiary 
company and its entire capital stock is acquired by parent company, entire 
deficit is eliminated in consolidated balance sheet. If only a part of its 
capital stock is acquired -by parent company, only the deficit applicable to 
portion of stock acquired is eliminated. 

Company Y’s balance sheet at date of acquisition of its entire capital 
stock by Company X is as follows: 


Balance Sheet—Company Y 


RealtBatater 2. 2ee gale, en $100,000" |"Capital' Stocker ey iota. is $100,000 
Case Pe. ass, ale. Sand 5,000 | Accounts Payable.,..........+. 15,000 
Detioihy....)s.. trantarryiechcets sticks Pi 10,000 
$115,000 $115,000 
—— SS 


After acquisition of entire capital stock of Company Y, Company X’s 
balance sheet is as follows: 
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Balance Sheet—Company X 


Stock:of Company. ¥. savecdess- <7. $*90¢ 000 4 Capital Stock ot. Ft os cele ce es $150,000 
(CEG NS RAR Mn Gee MnO eiceIOr ic. 65,000 | Accounts Payable.............. 5,000 
$155,000 $155,000 


The account ‘‘Stock of Company Y’’ on books of-Company X is offset 
by the Capital Stock and Deficit accounts in books of Company Y. Hence 
these accounts should be eliminated in the consolidated balance sheet. 


Working Papers for Consolidated Balance Sheet 


x x Eliminations Consolidated 
Assets 
Investment in Stock of 
Company, Vciticis ccs cei $ 90,000 $ 90,000 

Realestate... 0... 10... ‘ $100,000 $100 ,000 
@ashirneics |: cids eevee sete: 65,000 5,000 70,000 
MDOT Cite eis.0 ¢. ccec30"s Satsise are 10,000 10,000 

$155,000 $115,000 $100,000 $170,000 

Liabilities 

Capital Stock. 2.66 ccaks $150,000 $100 , 000 $100,000. $150,000 
Accounts Payable......... 5,000 15,000 20,000 

$155,000 $115,000 $100 ,000 $170,000 

Consolidated Balance Sheet 
Companies X and Y 
| 

RealEstate. secittejds sais s «)aidssrey0 $100,000 | Capital Stock................- $150,000 
OAR 8 conics Rielatelsleiciareriic c.visusivins 70,000 | Accounts Payable {nee eiies aise sys = 20,000 


$170,000 $170,000 


MINORITY INTEREST.—In preceding illustrations showing method of 
eliminating surplus or deficit of subsidiary at date of acquisition of stock by 
parent company, there remained no minority interest because in both in- 
stances entire outstanding capital stock of subsidiary company was acquired 
by parent company. If parent company acquires less than 100% interest 
in subsidiary company, the minority interest must be considered in setting 
up the consolidated balance sheet. Effect is given to the interests of the 
minority by eliminating in the consolidated balance sheet only such propor- 
tion of subsidiary’s outstanding stock as is acquired by holding company 
and such part of subsidiary’s surplus or deficit as is applicable thereto. This 
is true because the capital liability to the minority stockholders represented 
by their proportionate amount of capital stock and surplus or deficit appli- 
cable thereto is not an intercompany relationship. 
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MINORITY INTEREST WITH A SUBSIDIARY SURPLUS ILLUS- 
TRATED.—Assume that Company Y’s balance sheet at date of acquisition 
of 75% of its entire outstanding capital stock by Company X, is as follows: 


Balance Sheet—Company Y 


Real Estate..... Sea ETL a $100,000 | Capital Stock... ........0. 0008 $100,000 
BSN het sso isis sols ss eee ae E95 OOO AMMMAE OL US: ose Sicilatciei aye cctnyaibi eve arora 20,000 
Accounts Payable.i. joi 0... 56 5,000 

$125,000 $125,000 


After acquisition of 75% of capital stock of Company Y, Company X’s 
balance sheet is as follows: 


Balance Sheet—Company X 


| Stock of Company Y............ $ 90,000 | Capital Stock......-.......... $150,000 
BS RELE 25 2 ee ore Ahh o 80,000 | Accounts Payable............. 20,000 
$170,000 $170,000 


Working Papers for Consolidated Balance Sheet 


x ¥ Eliminations | Consolidated 


Assets 
Investment in Stock of 
Company VY .isccess... $ 90,000 $ 90,000 
meal Hstate...2... .!05) 04 $100,000 $100,000 
OE ee 80,000 25,000 105,000 
$170,000 $125 ,000 $ 90,000 $205 ,000 
Liabilities 

Gapital Stock.:....507.... $150,000 $100,000 $ 75,000 $175,000 
MEIC DIUS A rec sree Aspeasctv na 20,000 15,000 5,000 
Accounts Payable......... 20,000 5,000 25,000 
| $170,000 $125,000 $ 90,000 $205 , 000 


Consolidated Balance Sheet—Companies X and Y 


BR), BC ALC jerceroh-o rere coerer eer eee $100,000; | :Capital Stocks) Wo 4s10.050. 650. $150,000 
ELSA IRS se enter ce ne 105,000 | Capital Stock of Company Y, 
Outstanding. i: oo. cee eae 25,000 
Surplus applicable to Outstanding 
Stock of Company Y......... 5,000 


Accounts Payable.............. 25,000 


$205 ,000 $205 , 000 


: 
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| 

MINORITY INTEREST WITH A SUBSIDIARY DEFICIT ILLUS- | 
TRATED.—Assume that Company Y’s balance sheet at date of acquisition | 
of 75% of its entire outstanding capital stock by Company X, is as follows: | 


Balance Sheet—Company Y 


VORIMET SCALE. (a5 cc: os cca orate so loreeneRerene $°805000 |) Caprial Stocks... 2..804285-02- $100,000 — 

(GET Cech Ren eRe oe tare PRC eo 5,000 | Accounts Payable.............. 5,000 | 

I OFLCLES Sis) 2 nie avn oot on Ae renetonatee 20,000 | 
$105,000 $105 ,000 


After acquisition of 75% of capital stock of Sey Y, Company X’s 
balance sheet is as follows: 


Balance Sheet—Company X 


Stock of Company Y.........0.. $).60;,000 | "Capital Stock. ...5225 00.6060 ae $150,000 
(CR AE BORE en ens aeeniC ee Re 110,000 | Accounts Payable.............. 20 ,000 
$170,000 $170,000 


Working Papers fo Consolidated Balance Sheet 


x n'4 Eliminations Consolidated 
Assets 
Investment in Stock of 
Companys ¥ oi. ccc den. $ 60,000 $ 60,000 
RG ATHEIS ERGO’ fe:c\e a cte:« 0, + euptars $ 80,000 $ 80,000 
GENS) NRA ICRP eee 110,000 5,000 115,000 
Weheite qeare.% 674s a Rerpcnse 20,000 15,000 5,000 
$170,000 $105,000 $75,000 $200 , 000 
Liabilities 
Capital Stock.............] $150,000 $100,000 $75,000 $175,000 
Accounts Payable......... 20,000 5,000 25,000 
$170,000 $105 ,000 $75,000 $200 , 000 


Consolidated Balance Sheet—Companies X and Y 


Realilistate ss. ves... eee $ 80,000 | Capital Stock................. $150,000 

Cash: arn otieunts nore eebeieewe 115,000 | Capital Stock of Company Y 

Deficit applicable to Outstanding Outstanding»: Ke. ke eet 25,000 
Stock of Company Y.......... 5,000) |pAccounts Payable:s...%.4see 25,000 


$200 , 000 $200 , 000 
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Purchase of Stock of Subsidiary at More Than Book Value 


When the holding company acquires all or a part of capital stock of a sub- 
sidiary by paying more than book value therefor, the excess paid above book 
value is in the nature of a premium and should be charged to Good-Will 
in the consolidated balance sheet. 


100% STOCK ACQUISITION ILLUSTRATED.—Company Y’s balance 
| sheet at date of acquisition of its entire capital stock by Company X is as 
follows: 


Balance Sheet—Company Y 


Brea PState renrccts : ic Siees «2 ee $200), OOO 7! Capital Stock’, «oo 6.52 sae. oc stes $100 ,000 
MSN et at nce ora ee 5,000 | Accounts Payable.............. 5,000 
$105,000 $105 , 000 


After acquisition of entire capital stock of Company Y for $110,000, 
' Company X’s balance sheet stands thus: 


Balance Sheet—Company X 


Stock of Company Y........... $110), 000) Capital Stock, pafacccc wecds aoe $150,000 
BE SEE A 5 oc ctercasroceroud wre aia eee 50,000 | Accounts Payable............. 10,000 
$160,000 $160,000 


Working Papers for Consolidated Balance Sheet 


x Y Eliminations | Consolidated 
Assets 
Investment in Stock of ; 
Company. VY ..6). 40:5. $110,000 $100,000 
Good=Will...3 oc cdaaes es $ 10,000 
HVOAUPIGEBLCS 5 Juco ee ciee $100,000 100,000 
“ORS Sn eee 50,000 5,000 55,000 
$160,000 $105,000 $100,000 $165,000 
Liabilities 

Capital Stock... .. a.5.s08. $150,000 $100 , 000 $100,000 $150,000 
Accounts Payable......... 10,000 5,000 15,000 
$160,000 $105 ,000 $100,000 $165,000 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet 
Companies X and Y 


G GORE WAIL 55 5 cs 10m. <ystexsvors > eb $10,000, | \Capital Stocks. ier ain ooops jase’ $150,000 
ROGIUSEALE:. <5 «ia, c.6,0,enirie-< nrotel de 100,000 | Accounts Payable...........-. 15,000 
GEIS a i a 55,000 

$165,000 $165,000 


75% STOCK ACQUISITION ILLUSTRATED.—Company Y’s balance 
sheet at date of acquisition of 75% of its capital stock by Company X, is as 
follows: 


Balance Sheet—Company Y 


ISO] DRA a ee $100,000" |) Gapttal Stock... < ..0. access ces $100,000 
(ORNS Oras ARN res RO NEO 5,000 | Accounts Payable............. 5,000 
$105,000 $105,000 


After acquisition of 75% of capital stock of Company Y for $80,000, Com- 
pany X’s balance sheet stands thus: 


Balance Sheet—Company X 


Stock of Company Y........... $°805000 | Capital Stock. «.6.5. 00.00.0505 $150,000 
SSL ei eile a dete aia ere el erly 80,000 | Accounts Payable............. 10,000 
$160,000 $160,000 


Working Papers for Consolidated Balance Sheet 


x We Eliminations | Consolidated 
Assets 
Investment in Stock of 
Company, Yo. Pesan ot $ 80,000 $ 75,000 
Gods Wilh cd.cs ces ste os $ 5,000 
RealHstate. ic... cnes ea $100,000 100,000 
CASA Pitre uisie stotrmnnsieses ioe: 80,000 5,000 85,000 
$160,000 $105,000 $75,000 $190,000 
Liabilities 

Capital Stock... saree. $150,000 $100 , 000 $75,000 $175,000 
Accounts Payable......... 10,000 5,000 15,000 
$160,000 $105,000 $75,000 $190,000 


ee — ee eee 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet 
Companies X and Y 


GaCdeWillosscctcicccede eee SEO O00 MCapital Stock. -s-08cd axis cen ae $175,000 
| Cer BUENOS Bs. join Ourscmeiaiaols ad 100,000 | Accounts Payable............. 15,000 
ROAST ol pYevs tere cet s oib sai alainve stosessters 85,000 

$190,000 “$190,000 


100% STOCK ACQUISITION AND SUBSIDIARY SURPLUS.— (Individ- 
ual balance sheets omitted.) Subsidiary Company Y at date of acquisition 
has capital stock of $100,000-and surplus of $25,000. Holding Company 
X acquires all of stock for $135,000. 


Working Papers for Consolidated Balance Sheet 


x xe Eliminations | Consolidated 
Assets 
Investment in Stock of 
Company: Yoon. cares or $135,000 $125,000 
Goods Wl eke sccmuo sve store $ 10,000 
Real Hstate... i fsiecweece + 115,000 115,000 
EAB Giotate ans a'e 's ota etre cree eo 15,000 10,000 25,000 
$150,000 $125,000 $125,000 $150,000 
Liabilities 
Capital Stock....2...00<e5 $150,000 $100,000 $100,000 $150,000 
RUINS s elaxecclatale a: eyoaiiese.cis 25,000 25,000 
$150,000 $125,000 $125,000 $150,000 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 
Companies X and Y 
GOOG WW a rajsicitioscioteieve sieieis's tig iee $° 10,000 | Capital Stock... ..........0.+08 $150,000 
GAME State... teiclsisvies cers cic ster 115,000 
Cash, Gets es O83. G.Eig Cork Chon aicng 25,000 


$150,000 $150,000 


75% STOCK ACQUISITION AND SUBSIDIARY SURPLUS.—(Individ- 
ual balance sheets omitted.) Subsidiary Company Y at date of acquisition 
has capital stock of $100,000 and surplus of $25,000. Holding Company X 
acquires 75% of stock for $100,000. 
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Working Papers for Consolidated Balance Sheet 


x ¥, Eliminations | Consolidated 
Assets 
Investment in Stock of 
Compmpny Yo. .6 54 sac: $100,000 $93,750 
Goods Will. cor a ccepie see se $ 6,250 
Real Wstate. . 5 cise coe ee $115,000 115,000 
ais ere eieas cay sane ans 15,000 10,000 25,000 
$115,000 $125,000 $93 , 750 $146 , 250 
Liabilities ’ i 

Capital’ Stock. A. ssacs.. $115,000 $100 , 000 $75,000 $140,000 
UPD LUS ahr ok cee sess 25,000 18,750 6,250 
$115,000 $125,000 $93,750 $146 , 250 


Consolidated Balance Sheet—Companies X and Y 


Goods Willninee asus ha. nooe acer $ 6,250 | Capital Stock of Company X... $115,000 
VEAIOHSESte s.c.<%.. baie ieee co ater 115,000 | Capital Stock of Company Y 

(CED 5 oer Net Gene Ree Oe oe 25,000 Ontstandine sot... coe Cees 25,000 
Surplus of Company Y (on Stock 

Outstanding). - 05. cesccccne- 6,250 

$146 , 250 $146, 250 


100% STOCK ACQUISITION AND SUBSIDIARY DEFICIT.—(Individ- 
ual balance sheets omitted.) Subsidiary Company Y at date of acquisition 
has capital stock of $100,000 and a deficit of $25,000. Holding Company X 
acquires all of stock for $85,000. 


Working Papers for Consolidated Balance Sheet 


xX ve Eliminations | Consolidated 
Assets 
Investment in Stock of 

Company Y (205 (ie es $ 85,000 $ 75,000 
Good=Walltaecesiem eeu $ 10,000 
Realrlistate’s «cenit: $115,000 115,000 
Gashyresitesie ute cht Rear ee 15,000 10,000 25,000 

IDOROIGS Bearers s cccare totes : 25,000 25,000 
$100,000 $150,000 $150,000 

Liabilities 

Capital Stock . 1... $100,000 $100 ,000 $100,000 $100,000 
Accounts Payable... . . 50,000 | 50,000 
$100,000 $150,000 $100,000 $150,000 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet 
Companies X and Y 


ROOG WANE fase ooh rigs) Wed oi csrra th LOLOOO,s|, Capital. Stack ud yo ces seed eee $100,000 
BCRP SOLAS May ayers a'<covst a wad hae 115,900 | Accounts Payable............. 50,000 
CES) Nea ee SRMvcnots sca era eros 25,000 

$150,000 $150,000 


75% STOCK ACQUISITION AND SUBSIDIARY DEFICIT.—(Individ- 
ual balance sheets omitted.) Subsidiary Company Y at date of acquisition 
has capital stock of $100,000 and a deficit of $25,000. Holding Company X 
acquires 75% of stock for $85,000. 


Working Papers for Consolidated Balance Sheet 


x Y Eliminations | Consolidated 
Assets 
Investment in Stock of 
Company Y.0.> sess: $ 85,000 $ 56,250 
OO AD oss co aveten tia ace «aes $ 28,750 

Meal Estates 6 eb aesinee $115,000 115,000 
MO ASE ecg a iscaverateie G05 dre a 15,000 10,000 25,000 
DOC are sols gov, ako-aiei eerste 3.0 25,000 18,750 6,250 

$100, 000 $150,000 $75,000 » $175,000 

Liabilities 

Capital Stock<rscicccscctas. $100 ,000 $100,000 $75,000 $125,000 
Accounts Payable......... 50,000 50,000 

$100,000 $150,000 $75,000 $175,000 

Consolidated Balance Sheet 
Companies X and Y 

Good=Walliss..bacamu ns swielie nee $ 28,750 | Capital Stock of Company X... $100,000 
Re aeMStAbe.ic me aystaicc ais cis ote erehe a 115,000 | Capital Stock of Company Y 
Wasi each y hate ie oe ae fh 25,000 Outstanding. .......... Waa 25,000 
Deficit applicable to Outstanding Accounts Payable............. 50,000 


Stock of Company Y......... 6,250 
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Purchase of Stock of Subsidiary at Less Than Book Value 


When the holding company acquires all or a part of the capital stock of a 
subsidiary by paying less than book value therefor, the excess of book value 
over amount paid is a deduction from Good-Will. 


100% STOCK ACQUISITION ILLUSTRATED.—Company Y’s balance 
sheet at date of acquisition of its entire capital stock by Company X is as 
follows: 


Balance Sheet—Company Y 


CROCUS WHINE Aiace se ee cere ate odors $ 150/000 "]" Capital Stoekes 1), 2702 eae $100,000 
Realibstate’... i055 cio iales co tedes 100,000 | Accounts Payable............. 55,000 
Cag biter nests ceiais orrie.d evsereavele © aie 5,000 

$155,000 $155,000 


After acquisition of entire capital stock of Company Y for $90,000, Com- 
pany X’s balance sheet is as follows: 


Balance Sheet—Company X 


Stock of Company Y........... $ 90,000 | Capital Stock....... RA awe as $100,000 
MOBI te aie 0 5:8 Sisiavsi.e Glee oa sierete oe 10,000 
$100,000 $100,000 


xXx Wy Eliminations | Consolidated 
Assets 
Investment in Stock of 
@Wompany: Y cs o.scoeeias $ 90,000 $ 90,000 

(RealVMatateis |: scle-s sealer d $100,000 $100,000 
Goods Willie ss. s.cale s-sieners wien 50,000 10,000 40,000 
aah ters scree svsletis wrcie.orseere 10,000 5,000 15,000 

$100,000 $155,000 $100,000 $155,000 

Liabilities 

Capital Stock...........05 $100 , 000 $100 ,000 $100,000 $100,000 
Accounts Payable......... 55,000 55,000 


ot 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet 
Companies X and Y 


Real Matate ls. .2)cc.tsdsae.ad xar 91005000), “Capital: Stok oz .s.c\i)o.checnatolsterhevene $100,000 
ROGU = WILL th: sei kiea toe rte « cebsree 40,000 | Accounts Payable............. 55,000 
COL ea eee araeaba aiakaintetsi ie ehete 15,000 

$155,000 $155,000 


75% STOCK ACQUISITION ILLUSTRATED.— (Individual balance sheets 
omitted.) Company X acquires only 75% of outstanding stock of Company 
Y, for which it pays $70,000. 


Working Papers for Consolidated Balance Sheet 


x ay. Eliminations | Consolidated 
Assets 
Investment in Stock of 
Company Vor sa te nest es $70,000 $70,000 
Real Estate: ....sc. sce $100,000 $100,000 
GOO WAN ono ws wi visio e'aelain 50,000 5,000 45,000 
(CES) Ce S@RE Ec De OOo 10,000 5,000 : 15,000 
$80 ,000 $155,000 $75,000 $160,000 
Liabilities 
Capital Stocks. uc tises elds $80 , 000 $100, 000 $75,000 $105,000 
Accounts Payable......... 55,000 55,000 
$80,000 $155,000 $75,000 $160 , 000 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 
Companies X and Y 
RLECAIPESEATOR ia iaoloicscis\0\ce'w o's «reise $100,000 | Capital Stock of Company X... $ 80,000 
Good-Will.......- 6 Sot SID OO 45,000 | Capital Stock of Company Y 
AD ASN ests h iovslo.p 10100 cle'e'e 216.0 \v\o\sinie SRLO OOO Otitat amine 4 chais:2-00yere sven eke 25,000 
: Accounts Payable.......... sss 65,000 
$160,000 $160,000 
——— ___ 


100% STOCK ACQUISITION AND SUBSIDIARY SURPLUS.—(Individ- 
ual balance sheets omitted.) Subsidiary Company Y at date of acquisition 
has capital stock of $100,000 and surplus of $25,000. Holding Company X 
acquires all of stock for $115,000, or $10,000 less than book value. 
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Working Papers for Consolidated Balance Sheet 


».4 ¥ Eliminations | Consolidated 
Assets 
Investment in Stock of 
Wompany Xe sei ccescce $115,000 $115,000 
VeOIMBStALE. «2.1006 oan ce $100 , 000 $100 , 000 
(COGG \) Ea cheecion mice 50,000 10,000 40,000 
CES 5 co IC Tone ear Oe 10,000 5,000 15,000 
$125,000 $155,000 $125,000 $155,000 
Liabilities : 
@apital Stocks: 5... eiciee 000 $ 80,000 $100,000 $100,000 $ 80,000 
Surpluse 4.8. oe 40,000 25,000 25,000 40,000 
Accounts Payable......... 5,000 30,000 35,000 
$125,000 $155,000 $125,000 $155,000 


REBIREStAbOn. «0% © spine nes meee $100,000 | Capital Stock. ................ $ 80,000 
GOOd WiLL s taiaistescle harass terrane 40000). Surplus ees aoe ove cc cee 40,000 
(CES AOS OtI ES EEO oe Ge tere 15,000 | Accounts Payable............. 35,000 

$155,000 $155,000 


75% STOCK ACQUISITION AND SUBSIDIARY SURPLUS.—(Individ- 
ual balance sheets omitted.) Subsidiary Company Y at date of acquisition 
has capital stock of $100,000 and surplus of $25,000. Holding Company X 
acquires 75% of stock for $90,000, or $3,750 less than book value. 


Working Papers for Consolidated Balance Sheet 


Ox vi Eliminations | Consolidated 
Assets 
Investment in Stock of 
GOMDARVINY. «su. ccs $ 90,000 $ 90,000 
Reslibstates....0. nee. $100,000 $100,000 
Goods Willink. Mawar een. we 50,000 3,750 - 46,250 
CRS TPSE E. . srecavenexinssibicchonsnsnony 10,000 5,000 15,000 
$100 ,000 $155,000 $93,750 $161,250 
Liabilities 
Capital Stocks... cnn ee $ 80,000 $100 , 000 $75,000 $105,000 
Surplus: os Voce tae eRe 25,000 18,750 6,250 
Accounts Payable......... 20, 000 30,000 50,000 
$100,000 $155,000 $93, 750 $161,250 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet 
Companies X and Y 


GAL StALG). \\ cia s~ crs sina eeieiesio% $100,000 | Capital Stock of Company X... $ 80,000 
KR OOGS WANS 0 ores whisiele «cr cre ree 46,250 | Capital Stock of Company Y 

ROAST oc, oie are sun olefe(eie pevalatete eich! 15,000 Outstanding)... 222.7 oy... ce 25,000 

Surplusp ences cece~ steno hee 6,250 

Accounts Payable............. 50,000 

$161,250 $161,250 


100% STOCK ACQUISITION AND SUBSIDIARY DEFICIT.—(Individ- 
ual balance sheets omitted.) Subsidiary Company Y at date of acquisition 
has capital stock of $100,000 and a deficit of $25,000. Holding Company X 
acquires all of stock for $65,000, which is $10,000 less than its book value. 


Working Papers for Consolidated Balance Sheet 


x Y¢ Eliminations | Consolidated 
Assets 
Investment in Stock of 
Wompany Yau wee yo $65,000 $ 65,000 
Weal HSUALE css cusccrt ote os $115,000 $115,000 
Ganlipr ere) sataieichhen: Dhettl eS 15,000 10,000 25,000 
Goode WAlll.ctor ioe seus beer neta 15,000 10,000 5,000 
DGGE Beir scatterers es 25,000 25,000 
$80 , 000 $165,000 $100 , 000 $145,000 
Liabilities 
CapitaliStock oo cies. $80 , 000 $100,000 $100,000 $ 80,000 
Accounts Payable......... 65,000 65,000 
$80 , 000 $165,000 $100 , 000 $145,000 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 
Companies X and Y 
Real Wstate hex . Astieh beet $115,000: |) Capital Stock. : .....0 2siee easton $ 80,000 
Cashes Goi Aas We eh 25,000 | Accounts Payable............. 65,000 
Goods Wall ivitie tac tess top at es 5,000 


$145,000 $145,000 
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75% STOCK ACQUISITION AND SUBSIDIARY DEFICIT.—(Individ- 
ual balance sheets omitted.) Subsidiary Company Y at date of acquisition 
has capital stock of $100,000 and a deficit of $25,000. Holding Company X 
acquires 75% of stock for $50,000, which is $6,250 less than its book value. 


Working Papers for Consolidated Balance Sheet 


{ 
x ov Eliminations | Consolidated 
Assets 
Investment in Stock of 
@ompany Yn cenieectine $50,000 $50,000 

PRES INEUSU IG cosas chee wus oes $115,000 $115,000 
@aghterr es Sayre at To 15,000 : 10,000 25,000 
Goode Will 5.5% ese Le. 15,000 | 6,250 8,750 
Defiortieiiess.!. Geese. 25,000 18,750 6,250 

$65,000 $165,000 $75,000 $155,000 

Liabilities 

GapitalStock: <2. ss2oes. $60,000 $100,000 $75,000 $ 85,000 
Accounts Payable......... 5,000 65,000 70,000 

$65 ,000 $165,000 $75,000 $155,000 

Consolidated Balance Sheet 

Companies X and Y ‘ 
HUeaenstaterciic cee cls cecaa ce See $115,000 | Capital Stock of Company X... $ 60,000 
GARNER OET » «chi weiera Cec os 25,000 | Capital Stock of Company Y 
Good= Wall teers So eei asa wa 8,750 Outstandinws<.6 bic «ens 25,000 
MOR h ara sirerccatericierronucsnirinetancrs 6,250 | Accounts Payable............. 70,000 


$155,000 $155,000 


Application of Principles 


WHEN CONSOLIDATION IS DESIRABLE.—Consolidation of accounts 
is desirable whenever all, or practically all, of the capital stock of one com- 
pany is owned by another. Where stock ownership ranges between 50% 
and 95%, conditions must be allowed to determine whether or not con- 
solidation is desirable. The test is whether or not the affiliated corporations 
constitute an economic unit guided by the same management. It is for this 
reason that it is sometimes desirable to consolidate accounts of companies 
which are controlled by the same interests although not directly. related by 
stock ownership. In such cases the problem of the elimination of intercom- 
pany holdings of stock does not arise, and it is merely necessary to eliminate 
intercompany balances and profits. 


any 
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TWO CLASSES OF STATEMENTS.—One class of consolidated state- 
ments shows simply the results of consolidation. The other class shows the 
accounts of individual companies, the elimination, and the items consoli- 
dated. Which form should be used must be determined upon the requirements 
of each case. If it is desired to show the status of the affiliated concerns 
simply as a unit, the consolidated figures only need be presented. If, how- . 
ever, it is desired to show the status of the constituent companies, the sep- 
arate statements as well as their consolidation should be shown. Usually, 
in published reports only the consolidated figures are given. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS.—Although, theoretically, it is neces- 
sary to eliminate all intercompany balances on current account, it is some- 
times found in practice that some small items not yet adjusted can best be 
permitted to remain unadjusted in the working papers for the consolidated 
statements. If such items were taken up on the working papers for the 
consolidated statements but not on the books, a discrepancy would arise 
between the statements and the books; if taken up on the books, the work 
involved would not be justified by the mere technical accuracy achieved. 
Ordinarily the smaller balance should be eliminated, the remainder of the 
larger being left in the Accounts Receivable or Accounts Payable account; 
but in some cases it may be desirable to describe the uneliminated items in 
the consolidated balance sheet. 

Sometimes items which appear as asset items on the balance sheet of one 
company and as liabilities on the balance sheet of another or other companies 
are not in agreement because the asset account has been written down. 
Since the entire amount of the liability must be eliminated, it is necessary 
to insert a red figure in the eliminations column increasing surplus by the 
amount of the difference. If a reserve has been established, in place of writ- 
ing down the asset, the reserve should be eliminated against such increase 
of surplus. , 

Bonds of one company purchased by an affiliated company at a discount 
require same treatment as discrepancies explained above. If, however, 
issuing company sold them at a discount and still carries some or all of 
such discount as a deferred charge, a somewhat different procedure is nec- 
essary. Thus, assume Corporation X owns $10,000 par of bonds of Corpora- 
tion Y bought for $9,800, and carried at that amount. Corporation Y sold 
these bonds, which run for a term of 10 years, 5 years ago at 90, or a dis- 
count of $1,000 on the above bonds, of which $500 remains unamortized. 
The elimination is: 


SOMOS eae 2 cuss Wer eita fs fae de te eles aia beit sod ttankascairs, “13s $10,000 

STILLS ree enc or dae te RCE OE oheval s.r saan? Ot shee ek 300 
Bond Investment..4 cane for Jon trios vs 9: $9, 800 
Bond Discount Unamortized............ 500 


Surplus at date of acquisition has been considered in preceding pages. The 
following comments merely supplement the discussion of principles found 
elsewhere. If a holding company acquires all of the capital stock of a sub- 
sidiary which has a surplus, it acquires the surplus also, and it is clear that 
the amount of such surplus as at date of acquisition should be eliminated on 
the consolidated balance sheet along with the capital stock acquired. If 
the holding company paid more than the par value of the stock plus the sur- 
plus of the subsidiary, it paid for good-will. If it paid less than par of stock 
of subsidiary plus surplus, it made a profit, but not an operating profit; 
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consequently it should be treated as capital surplus, unless some item on 
books of subsidiary has been overvalued, in which case it should be de- 
ducted from the overvalued asset. If, however, in connection with the 
purchase a Good-Will account has been set up, it should be deducted from 
it. Circumstances may make it desirable to depart somewhat from this 
_ terminology, possibly to secure a somewhat more distinctive title for these 
items. In case cost of subsidiary’s stock is in excess of book value (par value 
plus surplus at acquisition date), the excess, instead of being charged to 
Good-Will, might be charged to a distinctive account such as *‘Cost of Stock 
of Subsidiary in Excess of Its Book Value on Date of Acquisition;’’ and in 
case cost of subsidiary’s stock is below book value, the difference, instead 
of being credited to capital surplus, might be credited to a distinctive ac- 
count such as ‘‘Excess of Book Value of Stock of Subsidiary on Date of 
Acquisition Over Its Cost.” 

If the amount of surplus of subsidiary at date of acquisition is small as 
compared with total surplus, it is feasible to permit it to stand, only the par 
value of the stock of subsidiary being eliminated. Even when it is consider- 
able it may be permitted to stand if given a distinctive caption stating that 
it represents surplus earned prior to acquisition date, thus distinguishing 
it from other surplus. 


SIMPLE PLAN OF HANDLING SURPLUS AT DATE OF ACQUISI- 
TION.—The following illustration of a simple but practically correct plan 
for handling surplus of subsidiary as at date of acquisition is based on the 
discussion given by W. H. Bell in his ‘‘ Accountants’ Reports”’ (pp. 151-156): 

Assume that the par value of stock of subsidiary company, all of which 
is acquired, is $100,000, and that surplus of subsidiary at date of acquisition 
amounted to $50,000. Holding company purchased the total stock for 
$125,000, or $25,000 less than its book value. At date of balance sheet 
combined surplus amounts to $100,000. 

Since the holding company acquires stock having a book value of $150,000 
for $125,000, there results a capital surplus of $25,000. At date of balance 
sheet free consolidated surplus amounts to $100,000 (combined surplus) 
less $50,000 (surplus of subsidiary at date of acquisition), or $50,000. In 
the balance sheet the surplus may be shown thus: 


Surplus: 
IPTOLbIANCeOSSHSULDIUS twee oeisisigmlcnnie te cc chute ega eee $ 50,000 
Capital Surplus (excess of net worth of subsidiary at 
date of acquisition over cost of its stock to holding 


GOINDANVIA ouhre nk Gave aw ieee ek ERE ere Ceiore eee 25,000 
Potal-Surplus'sc jcc so epee bab steerer ee ees $ 75,000 
Another plan of statement is: 
Surplus: 
Combined Surplus (date of balance sheet).......... $100,000 
Deduct excess of cost over par of subsidiary’s stock. . 25,000 
Net Surpluste. semi: bee eres oe ere $ 75,000 


If cost to the holding company is less than the net worth of subsidiary 
as at date of acquisition, the second method above cannot be followed, 
because in that case good-will arises, which cannot be deducted from surplus. 
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If stock of subsidiary has been acquired at various dates, it is probably 
best to regard the date at which control is actually acquired as the date of 
acquisition. An alternative plan is to regard as the date of acquisition the 
date of purchase of the last large block of stock. The date of closing books 
nearest to such date must, for practical reasons, be adopted. 

If less than 100% oi subsidiary’s stock is acquired, the procedure must 
be altered so as to show the minority’s interest in the consolidated balance 
sheet, both as to the par value of stock held and as to their share in subsid- 
iary’s surplus or deficit. If the subsidiary has a surplus, the two following 
methods are practicable for showing the interest of the minority: 


(1) Capital Stock: 

Stock of Holding Company 

Stock of Subsidiary Company Outstanding 
Total 

Surplus: 

Applicable to Stock of Holding Company 

Applicable to Stock of Subsidiary Company Outstanding 
Total 


(2) Equity of Subsidiary Stock Outstanding: 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Total 
Equity of Holding Company Stock: 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Total 


When less than the whole of the subsidiary’s stock is acquired, only the 
holding company’s part of surplus as at date of acquisition should be elim- 
inated. The minority interest in such surplus should be extended and shown 
in the consolidated balance sheet. To illustrate proper procedure assume the 
following facts: 


Capital stockvOr SUDSIGIATY ss. caute hans oe eee $200,000 
Subsidiary’s surplus, date of acquisition............... 50,000 
Per cent of subsidiary’s stock acquired by holding com- 

TOO poe cie hs alrme sate nets gle cae Gack Boras ReMi chi ine aedee imate Sas 75% 
Value of stock acquired by holding company.......... 187,500 
Purchase price of stock acquired by holding company .. 195,000 
Subsidiary’s surplus at date of balance sheet........... 90, 000 


In the consolidated balance sheet the interests of minority stockholders 
are shown thus: 


CSapitsl SOCK a eee Me See eee ee Noll nate oa eee $ 50,000 
SUTO LUD aero rer ene otis aes haves tase ecseureranantiebs- evan one yesorietacrutavatat ests 22,500 
$ 72,500 


On the asset side of the balance sheet Good-Will account will appear 
charged with $7,500, excess of purchase price of stock of subsidiary over 
its book value. The eliminations from asset and liability accounts are as 
follows: 


- 


| 
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Asset Side: 

Investment in Stock of Subsidiary................. . $195,000 
Liability Side: : 

@apital Stock). Maas Sees See eee ee $200,000 

Surplus (amount at date of acquisition 

plus(25% of merease) #2. ase75.. ate ee 60, 000 

————__ 260,000 

Net iabilttyaaee ees eee SRA Pee: $ 65,000 


for which the following is substituted: 


Asset Side: 
Good-Will (excess of investment account over amount 
atidate: of acquisition) cao. sate~ Sk. Boe aon PO $ 7,500 
Liability Side: r = 
Equity of Minority Stockholders..................-. 72,500 
INetiLida bility: fac. 274 os =. ace Settee ts oto) ere $ 65,000 


It is next necessary to consider this data in connection with the income 
statement. At the time the acquisition is made by the holding company 
the minority interest in surplus amounts to $12,500. If the entire surplus 
of $90,000 is shown in the profit and loss statement, it is impossible to de- 
duct therefrom the holding company’s interest in surplus as at date of 
acquisition, viz., $37,500, which leaves $52,500 as surplus earned since date 
stock of subsidiary was acquired, divisible into 2,000 shares, because during 
this period there has been earned $40,000, and $12,500 is divisible into 500 
shares. Consequently total surplus at date of acquisition, $50,000, should 
be eliminated from the income statement. Separate accounts should be 
set up, $37,500 being carried as surplus applicable to the majority interest 
and $12,500 to the minority interest. If in the balance sheet it is desirable 
to show full details of the division of surplus, with reference to the income 
statement, the following form should be used. It is assumed that surplus 
of holding company from sources other than earnings of subsidiary is 
$150,000. 


Surplus: 

Profit and Loss Surplus: ; 
Applicable to Holding Company’s Stock..... pacst * $1722500 
Applicable to Outstanding Stock of Subsidiary... . 7,500 

NEO Galleon eieiatee trict -cy shia SOS RTEES) cons rarer Tee $180,000 

Subsidiary’s Surplus at Date of Acquisition Appli- 

eable to Stock held’ by Minority. ............0++ «: 12,500 
MoteltSurplushres: des treuciseiiee eis sfeie re Talontetartiors $192,500 


Working Papers Illustrated 


The following working sheets employed for the derivation of the consoli- 
dated balance sheet and consolidated income statement illustrate the pro- 
cedure followed by the American Telephone’ & Telegraph Co.: 


BALANCE SHEET 


Exhibit A—Consolidated Balance Sheet. 
a B—Balance Sheets at December 31, 1921, of six companies in- 

dividually designated as Company A, B, C, D, E, and F. 

ac C—Work Sheets containing in the aggregate 54 columns with 
headings corresponding to those shown on the 54 lines of 
the Balance Sheet. 

The figures for each company have been transferred from 
the Balance Sheets to these Work Sheets, totaled, and the 
intercompany duplications (red figures; here italics) ex- 
cluded. 

The total of each column has been transferred to the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet, Exhibit A. 

* =68D—List of duplications showing the ownership by certain 
companies of stock, bonds, notes, and accounts of other 
companies. 


1121 


1122 


CONDO PONH 


This Copy for 


ASSETS 
Intangible Capital (201 to 204)..... 
Right of Way (207 
Land and Buildings (211, 212)......... 
Central Office Equipment (221, 222).... 
Station Equipment (231 to 235)........ 
Exchange Lines (241 to 246)........... 
‘Toll Lines: (251 to 256)Wak Bs sss i. ae 
Other Plant (268, 270, 280)............ 
General Equipment (261 to 265)....... 


Total Fixed Capital.. Set 
Construction Work in Progress (104). 
Investment Securities (106 to 109). . 
Advances to System Corporation for 

Constr., ete. (110) 
Miscellaneous Investments (111)....... 


Total Permanent and Long Term 
Investments; 3h... 0eSer . at ne 


Cash and Deposits (113, 114) 
Marketable Securities (116)............ 
Bills Receivable (117) 
ee ante Receivable (115, 118 to 121, 

Dee tees: 
Materials and Supplies (122 less 122-10)... 


Total Working Assets............... 
Accrued Income Not Due (124)...... 
Sinking Fund Assets (125)............. 


| Prepayments (129 to 183)............. 


Unamortized Debt Discount and Ex- 
pense (135) 
Other Deferred Debits (126, 127, 136)... 
Total Deferred Debit Items.......... 


TOtalvASSets cre. ac eureouune Misasci< sins 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


(Sec. 22 


‘ 


COMBINED TELEPHONE 


BALANCE SHEET, December 


a At end of 
Month 


2,963,748 
7,430,615 
40,818,848 
53,303,412 
45,492,081 
181,682,966 
. 57,611,272 
8,560 
4,775,526 


395,017,028 
4/670,809 
19,125,731 


13,196,841 
1,228,822 


433 , 239, 231 


2, 984; 334 


12,740 ,226 
4,858,856 


26,724,307 
690,148 


385,779 
1,015,904 


1,230,823 
133,152 


2,765,658 


463,419,344 


b Increase || c Increase jj 
over last over 


Month _ |\Dec. 31 last} 


CONMOP Whe 


7 


Sec. 22] WORKING PAPERS ILLUSTRATED 1123 


MONTHLY REPORT No. 2 
‘OPERATING COMPANIES A TO F 


31, 1921 EXHIBIT A 
‘ aaAtiond oe b Increase || ¢ Increase 
Month over last over 
Month _ |Dec. 31 last! 
LIABILITIES 

29 eee Stock, Com. (150-01) (Author- 
zed, 192,432,150 29 

30 Capital 8 Abo Pref. (150-02) Quer 
30 
31 Capital Stock Inietallnaeetea (150-04) . 31 
32 Total: Capital Stock. 42:.. a92 45. .5%..+ | 192,432, 150 32 
33 Premiums on Capital Stock (152)..... 0 33 
Be eiunded? Webs.(153). | Fee 2he Sect 2... 128,716,900 34 

' 35 || Advances from System Corporations for 
Constr. ete(155) } ee) tee eo 3,517,946 35 
36 Total Long Term Debt.............. 132,234,846 36 
SA MDINS! PayablesGL By) 2 oncew aac ee 3,420,000 37 
38 || Accounts Payable (158 to 165)......... 6,940,316 38 
39 Total Working Liabilities............ 10,360,316 39 
40 Accrued Liabilities Not Due (166, 167). 2,953,397 ey 40 
41 || Unextinguished Premium on Debt (168) 0 41 
42 || Insurance and Casualty Reserves (169).. 551,723 42 

43 || Liability for Employees’ Benefit Fund 
(L7O-OBAGO-02) a Grsererescarvceret wore oc 4,185,000 43 

44 | Liability on Account of other Provident 
Funds (170 less 01 and 02). ‘| 0 44 
45 || Other Deferred Credit Items (170-A) . ; 376,150 45 
46 Total Deferred Credit Items......... 6,112,873 46 
47 || Reserve for Accrued Depreciation (102).|| 72,435,431 47 

48 || Reserve for Amortization of Intangible 
Capitals). se ayers ah sco ee 755,710 48 
49 Total Fixed Capital Reserves........ 73,191,141 49 
50 || Undivided Profits, Since Dec. 31, last... 9,828,225 50 
51 || Appropriated Surplus (171 to 173) a Jere 4,997 ,953 51 

52 || Corporate Surplus Unappropriated (174, 
IBY Ag cghhconty  araene eeeerar ay eee hesean a aero 32,308 , 443 62 
63 Total Surplus and Undivided Profits. .| 47,134,621 53 
54 Motalwbiabilities: 3 2...s:6 ste cn aces ove 463,419,344 54 

i] 

Datemasteder ci pee ee Oe, | abe sielapsteyete wailed wate eee pupa 


Should be issued not later than Stn, General Auditor 
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WONM OP OD 


CONSOLIDATIONS [Sec. 22 
This Copy for 

IME Tiere aides aesecs ‘ A COM- 
Pea BALANCE SHEET, December 

b Increase || c Increase 

At end of 
’ Month paler Dec. 31 last 
ASSETS 


Intangible Capital (201 to 204)......... 
Right iotwVvay(G07)).a.c0 + Nee feasts oo 
Land and Buildings (211, 212)......... 
Central Office Equipment (221, 222).... 
Station Equipment (231 to 235)........ 
Exchange Lines (241 to 246)........... 
Toll Lines (251) (0-256) Tepe. t ose sete 
Other Plant_(268, 270, 280) .......:... 
General Equipment (261 to 265)....... 


Total Hixed: Capital 1.32 2o55 foe k acct 


Construction Work in Progress (104).... 


Investment Securities (106 to 109)...... 
Advances to System Corporation for 

‘Constr:, etd, (EIQ) 2 ec es ee ee ds 
Miscellaneous Investments (111)....... 


Total Permanent and Long Term 


Inyestaionts <0. saccassssccce cee cos 5 


Cash and Deposits (113, 114).......... 
Marketable Securities (116)............ 
Bills Receivable (UL7)i.. 2... cs on cake cas 
crenata Receivable (115, 118 to 121, 


Materials and Supplies (122 less 122-10). 
Total Working Assets............... 
Accrued Income Not Due (124) 

Sinking Fund Assets (125) 


Prepayments (129 to 133)............. 
race ree Debt Discount and Ex- 


nse (13. 
Other ened Debits (126, 127, 136).. 
Total Deferred Debit Items.......... 
Total Assots'>o.s snare hes hae xe 


0 
1,318,717 


,202 | 
1,034,905 
past 
4,221,132 
367 ,221 

0 


71,844,278 
663,549 
451 
17,386 


2,187,470 
8, 432 


3,097,288 
26 ,429 


0 
97,172 


75,065,167 


OWONMDOPwWNre 


; Sec. 22] 


| 31, 1921 


| PANY A 


EXHIBIT B 


WORKING PAPERS ILLUSTRATED 


1125 


MONTHLY REPORT No. 2 


LIABILITIES 
Sophia Stock, Com. (150-01) (Author- 


ty Stock Installments (150-04). . 
otal Capital. Stocks -c Wtsete ass tes 
Premiums on Capital Stock (152)..... 

Runded.. Debt (. 53); «sb Pas ace 0s 6 


Advances from System Corporations f r 
Constr., etc. (155) 


Total Long Term Debt.............. 


Bills Payable (157) 
Accounts Payable (158 to 165)......... 


Total Working Liabilities............ 
Accrued Liabilities Not Due (166, 167). 


Unextinguished Premi m on Debt (168). 
Insurance and Casualty Reserves (169). 
Liability for Employees’ Be efit Fund 

(170-01, 170-02) 
Liability on Account of other Provident 

Funds (170 less 01 and 02) 
Other Deferred Credit Items (170-A)... 


Total Deferred Credit Items......... 


Reserve for Accrued Depreciation (102) . 
Reserve for Amortization of Intangible 
Capital (l0S).c tic cases cies wee ane tk 


Total Fixed Capital Reserves..... .. 
Undivided Profits, Since Dec. 31, last. . 
Appropriated Surplus (171 to 173) ‘ 
oo Surplus Unappropriated (174, 

13 


Total Surplus and Undivided Profits. . 
Dotal Lia Dilities a ofa. glee cic tavnokeh eteistets 


a At end of 
Month 


b Increase | c Increase 


43,193,200 29 
31 

trenge aa 32 
33 

12,361,000. 34 
500, 000 38 
12,861,000 36 
1,420,000 37 
577 267 38 
"1,997,267. 39 
| 255,473 40 
388,269 43 
1,000,000 43 

0 44 

0 45 

1,388, 269 46 
12,078,491 #7 
12,078,491 49 
125,067 50 

0 51 

3, 166, 400 52 
3,291,467 53 
75,065, 167 54 


(Date Assad te tic. ccc riers sicrdeeepe pres 3 
Should be issued not later than 30th 


General Auditor 
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OONOOPR ONE 


CONSOLIDATIONS [Sec. 22 
This Copy for 
NPS aA nie tet racr COM- 
ee BALANCE SHEET, December 


SSETS 
Intangible Capital (201 to 204)......... 
Right of Way (207) 
Land and Buildings (211, 212)......... 
Central Office Equipment (221, 222).... 
Station Equipment (231 to 235)........ 
Exchange Lines (241 to 246)........... 
Toll bines (251: to: 256). rage... hae. 3 bs 
Other Plant (268, 270, 280)............ 
General Equipment (261 to 265)....... 


Total. Fixed |Capital teh J. Bs. 5s 
Construction Work in Progress (104).... 
Investment Securities (106 to 109)...... 
Advances to System Corporation for 

Constrietos (110) ARs i Se cates 
Miscellaneous Investments (OD peaks 


Total Permanent and Long Term 
Investments frees; baka ceweesesa 


Cash and Deposits (113, 114).......... 
Marketable Securities (116)............ 
Bilis: Receivable: (117); © © s.6 ce6 wan : 
oo Receivable (115, 118 to 121, 
1) ee PPE i, oe ee ge 
Materials and Supplies (122 less 122-10) . 


Total Working Assets.......... 
Accrued Income Not Due (124)...... 
Sinking Fund Assets (125)............. 
Prepayments (129 to 183).........5... 
Unamortized Debt Discount and Ex- 
LSE RO) ocean ts hs sce heehee ERE 
Other Deferred Debits (126, 127, 136).. 
Total Deferred Debit Items.......... 


Total Assets \ccicom cosmids tease orci 


a2 0 
106 ,279 
5,266,618 

116,072 
121,525 

0 
0 
5,504,215 
555,103 
0 
500 , 007 


117,919 
20,965 


1,193,994 


———— 


b Increase 
over last 


= 


“y 


0 


0 
5,773 


5,773 


6,703,982 


OWONMDAaP Wr 


Sec. 22] WORKING PAPERS ILLUSTRATED 1127 


MONTHLY REPORT No. 2 


PANY B 
31, 1921 EXHIBIT B Page 2 
aMtendvor b Increase || c Increase 
Month over last over 
Month _ |Dec. 31 last 
LIABILITIES 
29 || Capital freee, Com. (150-01) (Author- 
ized, 5,00 0,000 4,000,000 29 
30 Capital Stock, Pref. (150-02) (Author- 
30 
31 | Capital Stock ] Tasteless (150-04) . 31 
32 Total: Capital’ Stodkc. 3). 028 8..cieter 4,000,000 32 
33 Premiums on Capital Stock (152)..... 0 33 
aaa Handed) Debt: (L538)... a.5y. cea Ree ih. (0) 34 
35 || Advances from System Corporations for 
Constri, ete: (L550) in 5 baa me ct lates 0 35 
36 Total Long Term Debt........... 0 36 
maa pus Payable (157). 5s oes els wee eels 0 37 
38 || Accounts Payable (158 to 165)......... 91,768 38 
<— 
39 Total Working Liabilities............ 91,768 39 
40 Accrued Liabilities Not Due (166, 167) . 103,194 40 
41 || Unextinguished Premium on Debt (168). 41 
42.|| Insurance and Casualty Reserves (169). 42 
43 || Liability for Employees’ Benefit Fund 
EE7O=O1G51' 70-02) ero Na ee ee. 100,000 43 
44 || Liability on Account of other Provident 
Funds (170 less 01 and 02).......... 44 
45 || Other Deferred Credit Items (170-A).. . 45 
46 Total Deferred Credit Items......... 100,000 46 
47 || Reserve for Accrued Depreciation (102) . 1,867 ,689 47 
48 || Reserve for Amortization of Intangible 
Capitali0s) iio tell ollsscs aioceat etn 48 
49 Total Fixed Capitak Reserves........ 1,867 ,689 49 
50 || Undivided Profits, Since Dee. 31, last... 138,468 5G 
51 || Appropriated Surplus (171 to 173) ye, ae 51 
52 || Corpor&te Surplus Unappropriated (174, 
IE) Bcc te. eee eons Ca EMRE ener Oe 402 , 863 52 
53 Total Surplus and Undivided Profits. . 541,331 53 
54 Notaltthiabilities 27%, st1s,on seis eter siase o> 6,703,982 54 
Date issues s.i5..6¢ «ssbyacre cis ha, FMS acdinarecovecesasitustous \elareteaeoneas hs Uae 
Should be issued not later than Sot” Genera] Auditor 


| 


1128 


OWBNMHOPWNeE 


This Copy for 


CC ee 


ASSETS 
Intangible Capital (201 to 204) 
Rightiol Wiays (207)i.\.0 teen ee «1c ote 
Land and Buildings (211, 212) 
Central Office Equipment (221, 222).... 
Station Equipment (231 to 235)........ 
Exchange Lines (241 to 246)........... 
Voll Lines (251 to 256) Wa weet soe > 
Other Plant (268, 270, 280)............ 
General Equipment (261 to 265) 


Total Fixed Capital’a. Once 4 o..<.0 a6 << 
Construction Work in Progress (104).... 
Investment Securities (106 to 109) 
Advances to System Corporation for 

Constr., etc. (110) 
Miscellaneous Investments (111) 


Total Permanent tg Long Term 
Investments er ere a fics eco tae. 


Cash and Deposits (113, 114) 

Marketable Securities (116)............ 

IBilla*Receryable’ (li7) <7. sees cee ek 

Sa Receivable (115, 118 to 121, 
1 


Materials and Supplies (122 less 122-10) . 
Total Working Assets............... 
Accrued Income Not Due (124)...... 

Sinking Fund Assets (125)............. 

Prepayments (129 to 133)............. 

Unamortized Debt Discount and Ex- 

COG (OR) RS Senn i eee eee 

Other Deferred Debits (126, 127, 136)... 

Total Deferred Debit Items.......... 


TotalvAggete ssc cch eee soso ae 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


CcOM- 


BALANCE SHEET, December 


b Increase | ce Increase 
over 
Month _ /|Dec. 31 last! 


a At end of 


304, 233 


26,494,247 
44,932 
14,294,920 


0 
149 ,065 


40,983, 164 


1,685, 605 


565,858 
178,952 


2,905,721 
19,360 


26,483 
50 , 062 


1,004,653 
,634 


1,087 , 832 


44,996,077 


OWONMUP Wr 


Sec. 22] 


PANY C 
31, 1921 EXHIBIT B Page 3 
Z | 
mAtienduok b peeve c Increase 
over las over 
Month Month |Dec. 31 last 
LIABILITIES 
29 || Capital Stock, Com. (150-01) (Author- 
ized, 30,000,000) 21,400,000 
30 Capital Stock, Pref. (150-02) (Author- 
31 Prensa ‘Stock I Tnstalissente (150-04) . 
32 ‘TotaliCapital’Stock? AY. .JRia5.. dons 21,400,000 
33 Premiums on Capital Stock (152)..... 0 
yA a|| Punded! Debt) (158)... 22 ¥tst dies. clo 17 ,307 ,000 
35 || Advances from System Corporations for 
Constr), ete. (55). 5 th Sate cess te a 517 ,946 
36 Total Long Term Debt.............. 17 ,824 ,946 
BraecutlerPavables(1G7) ste ec cen siete a veperne 0 
38 || Accounts Payable (158 to 165)......... 294 ,921 
39 Total Working Liabilities............ 294,921 || 
40 Accrued Liabilities Not Due (166,167 ). 18,165 
41 || Unextinguished Premium on Debt (168). 0 
42 || Insurance and Casualty Reserves (169). 83,998 
43 | Liability for Employees’ Benefit Fund 
(70-08 170-02)" iret es ce oper, od 150,000 
44 || Liability on Account of other Provident 
Funds (170 less 01 and 02).......... (0) 
45 || Other Deferred Credit Items (170-A).... 0 | 
46 Total Deferred Credit Items......... 233 ,998 
47 || Reserve for Accrued Depreciation (102) . 3,037 ,780 
48 || Reserve for Amortization of Intangible 
Capital (103) iciccatusetred ato shoresenyechn ak 0 
49 Total Fixed Capital Reserves........ 3,037,780 
506 || Undivided Profits, Since Dec. 31, last. . 293 ,484 
& Appropriated Surplus (171 to 173). 3 0 
52 || Corporate Surplus Unappropriated (7. 4, 
iY) ioreine se Minener, Men teneretccran sh et omens 1,892,783 
53 Total Surplus and Undivided Profits. . 2,186, 267 
54 Total Lag biliGies: | > vevsicteepe eles re a5e aternsaret 44,996,077 


WORKING PAPERS ILLUSTRATED 


1129 


MONTHLY REPORT No. 2 


Date sissyed ists iste. stoves vispsre Siete ; 
Should be issued not later than Soh. 


29 


General Auditor 
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OONAOP WDE 


This Copy for 


ASSETS 
Intangible Capital (201 to 204)........ 
Rightioh Way(Z07)in.8 «ete e be ace ors 
Land and Buildings (211, 212)......... 
Central Office Equipment (221, 222).... 
Station Equipment (231 to 235)......:. 
Exchange Lines (241 to 246)........... 
Toll Lines (251. to 256) S572. fh. ts. . 
Other Plant (268, 270, 280) .2.. 05.6.0 
General Equipment (261 to 265)....... 


Total HixedCapital. 2a) Wi. th sank 
Construction Work in Progress (104)... . 
Investment Securities (106 to 109)...... 
Advances to System Corporation for 

‘Constr: ete. (140). > et Ae CE co ae 
Miscellaneous Investments (111)....... 


Total Permanent and Long Term 
Investments 2xsescscter veer Sees: 


Cash and Deposits (113, os re ee 
Marketable SCOT (116).. Tih, 
Bills Receivable: (17) v0: secre ee 
ei ppounts Receivable (115, 118 to 121, 


Materials and Supplies (122 less 122-10) 
Total Working Assets............... 
Accrued Income Not Due (124)...... 

Sinking Fund Assets (125)............. 

Prepayments (129 to 133)............. 

law reonal p yt Debt Discount and Ex- 
ravepetsto yl: 13) eee OO eee 

Other Deferred Debits (126, 127, 136).. 
Total Deferred Debit Items.......... 


TotaliAssets:. 25-6, Mee osc 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


[Sec. 22. 


COM- 


BALANCE SHEET, December 


a At end of 


ayie 1658, 149 
x(a 856,272 
102,728 
378,303 


251,713 
726,145 


0 
266,791 


446 ,550 
68,503 
1,210,627 


954,717 
367 ,494 


5,106 


190,895 
36 , 856 


26,311 
7,673 


33,678,876 


34,923,525 


3,047,891 


261,736 


c Increase 
over 
Dec. 31 last 


38, 238, 258 


| 


, 


OONMDUP Whe 


| 


| Sec. 22] WORKING PAPERS ILLUSTRATED 1131 


MONTHLY REPORT No. 72 


PANY D 
31, 1921 EXHIBIT B Page 4 
Re endlote b Increase || ¢ Increase 
Month over last over 
Month Dec. 31 last 
LIABILITIES 
29 Pepial Stock, Com. (150-01) (Author- 
zed, 11,080,650 29 
30 Capital Stock, Pref. (150-02) (Author- 
30 
31 Capital Stock Installments (150-04) . 31 
32 otal Capital Stock. ® hhc: eae... & - 11,080,650 32 
33 Premiums on Capital Stock (152)..... 33 
mae Punded. Debt: (153)i)..4 Ji. LL ia... 21,925,000 34 
35 || Advances from System Corporations for 
Constr: vetoes (155)iauk Jee foot Ate ae 35 
36 Total Long Term Debt: s. i......... 21,925,000 36 
mee. Bills-Payable:(157)ac00 0. ess sce 0 37 
| 38 || Accounts Payable (158 to 165)......... 420,593 38 
| 39 Total Working Liabilities............ 420 ,593 39 
40 Accrued Liabilities Not Due (166, 167). 30,785 40 
41 || Unextinguished Premium on Debt (168). 0 41 
42°|| Insurance and Casualty Reserves (169). 52,805 42 
43 || Liability for Employees’ Benefit Fund 
CFO-O1 0170-02) arte een iw ds 160,000 43 
44 || Liability on Account of other Provident 
Funds (170 less 01 and 02).......... 0 44 
45 || Other Deferred Credit Items (170-A).... 0 45 
46 Total Deferred Credit Items......... 212,805 . 46 
47 || Reserve for Accrued Depreciation (102) . 3,933,989 47 
48 || Reserve for Amortization of Intangible 
Capital (103) caus.ce certs ot enccore wien > 48 
49 Total Fixed Capital Reserves........ 3,933,989 49 
50 || Undivided Profits, Since Dec. 31, last... 213,374 50 
51 || Appropriated Surplus (171 to 173) Seren ccs 51 
52 || Corporate Surplus Unappropriated (174, 
RP ne ecierere fecani ane Crencen Mrs Lante rays coh: 421,062 52 
53 Total Surplus and Undivided Profits. . 634,436 53 
a ||. Total Liabilities............0c00ss0s- 38, 238, 258 54 
—|| 
Diatevissued sy veats eater) case ccs ua adel a Le cterarstane cio hae aoenontans gienig ee 
Should be issued not later than BN Gencral Auditor 


1132 


OMONAOPWHe 


This Copy for 


Total Permanent and Long Term 
Investitients neta o-oo 


IVES eter aters. ore aiarstetele 
BALANCE SHEET, December 
b Increase || ec Increase 
2 oH an of over last over 
Month ies 31 last; 
ASSETS 
Intangible Capital (201 to 204)......... 2,915,469 | | 
Right of Way (07)... .0.0.0.t.000-0- 2,869,040 | | 
Land and Buildings (211, 212)......... 23,846,468 | ! 
Central Office Equipment (221, 222)....] 27,787,523 | 
Station Equipment (231 to 235)........ 24,531,135 | 
Exchange Lines (241 to 246)........... 85,909,193 | 
Toll Gines (251! to 256); weenie eca wo. ‘| 20,912,354 
Other Plant=(268, 270, 280)... 2. cs... 27,210 | 
General Equipment (261 to 265)....... 1,913,578 
Total Fixed ‘Capital. otek. se. 190,711,970 
Construction Work in Progress (104).... 1,904,323 | 
Investment Securities (106 to 109)......] 70,689,880 
Advances to System Corporation for | 
Constr:,ete: (C110)... % een iso oes 5,489,119 | 
Miscellaneous Investments (111)....... 2 | 
| 


Cash and Deposits (113, 114).......... 
Marketable Securities (116)............ 
Bills"Receivable (u1lZ)e.5 eo... oe 2 eke 
ae aote Receivable (115, 118 to 121, 


Materials and Supplies (122 less 122-10). 
Total Working Assets........... nat 
Accrued Income Not Due (124) 


Sinking Fund Assets (125)............. 
Prepayments (129 to 133) 
ered 1 Debt Discount and Ex- 


ONO CSO). Ria eR Ke Sack re on 
Other Deferred Debits (126, 127, 136).. 


Total Deferred Debit Items.......... 
Total\Assete< ch:.2 spacdtoswtdenss seas 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


, 


269 , 275,874 
3 Ae a 
3,209 


4,167,102 
2,630,333 


9,508,916 


1,433,334 


93,599 
616,833 


0 
117,887 


828,319 
281,046,443 


{Sec. 22 


| 
: 


COM- | 


CONWOP Whe 


Sec. 22] WORKING PAPERS ILLUSTRATED 1133 


MONTHLY REPORT No. 2 
PANY E 


31, 1921 EXHIBIT B Page 5 


a At end of ||} Increase || c Increase 
Month over last 


LIABILITIES 
29 || Capital oak. Com. (150-01) (Author- 29 
ized, 150 ,000,000) 125,000,000 
30 Capital 8 Stock, Pref. (150-02) (Author- 30 
31 Capital Stock I. Installments (150-04) . 31 


Total: Capital’ Stock: 3 f£4..55"..5.. 54... 


Pe 33 Premiums on Capital Stock (152)..... 
34 || Funded Debt (153).........0.0....0... 73,058,150 34 
35 || Advances from System Corporations for 


Constr., ‘ete. (155)... 85. ais aal. we bes 2,500,000 
36 || Total Long Term Debt.............. 75,558,150 


2,500,000 
4,037 ,662 


6,537 ,662 
1,582,609 


40 Accrued Liabilities Not Due (166, 167). 


41 || Unextinguished Premium on Debt (168). 
42 || Insurance and Casu lIty Reserves (169). 56 
43 || Liability for Employees’ Benefit Fund 
(170=0159170202) "ee te 2,052,500 
44 || Liability on Account of other Provident 
Funds Ne less 01 and 02).......... 
45 || Other Deferred Credit Items (170-A).... 139,797 


46 Total Deferred Credit Items......... 2,192,353 
47 || Reserve for Accrued Depreciation (102) .]| 38,339,234 


48 || Reserve for Amortization of Intangible 
Capital ClOd Ss \-w.a. Gets ars. ss olstelaate 536 ,935 


49 | Total Fixed Capital Reserves........ 38,876,169 49 
50 | Undivided Profits, Since Dec. 31, last... 7,303,589 50 
51 || Appropriated Surplus (171 to 173) ...... 3,997 ,953 fe 


52 || Corporate Surplus Unappropriated (174, 
137) 4 19,997 ,958 


Total Surplus and Undivided Profits. .| 31 , 299 , 500 
Total Liabilities). <cseiias ois 1c.ncisickeo 281,046,443 


Date issued. ete chee dates s - RE oo aus uo Ge OF 
Should be issued not later than 0th. General Auditor 
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This Copy for 


a At end of 
Month 
ASSETS if 
Intangible Capital (201 to 204)....... 11,550 
Right-of Way \(207)....... S988, Seen. Jat. 3... 1,165,719 
Land and Buildings (211, 212)......... 7,367 , 809 
Centra] Office Equipment (221, 222).... 9,677,861 
Station Equipment (231 to 235)........ 8, 352,96 
Exchange Lineg: (241 to 246)........... 35,618,044 
Toll’ Lines (2510 256).20steke ast. 22. f.  S,377., 200 
Other Plant: (268=270;.280)... 2. ..<.5.. 0 
General Equipment (261 to 265)....... 1,038,228 
Total’ Fixed 'Capitala..rs 0. esen oes 71,609 ,392 
Construction Work in Progress (104).... 2,353,769 
Investment Securities (106 to 109)...... 10,022,923 
Advances to System Corporation for 
Constrs fetes (110)); 3. Pa ses Ba Fe 11,875,000 
Miscellaneous Investments (111)....... 332,384 
Total Permanent and Long Term 
Investments ites G ee ries eae 96,193,468 
Cash and Deposits (113, 114).......... 72235457 
Marketable Securities (116)............ 
Bills Receivable (117)... .... 2s. e.<c2.. 67 ,500 
Accounts Receivable (115, 118 to 121, 
LEB) NG Tart sateen Shy GRA ERE ee | 4,776,924 
Materials and Supplies (122 less 122-10). 1,432,680 
Total Working Assets............... 7,500,261 
Accrued Income Not Due (124)...... 130,178 
Sinking Fund Assets (125)............. \| 264,801 
Prepayments (129 to 133)............. 209 , 208 
Unamortized Debt Discount and Ex- 
ee MON USO) rcs clas Be a apse A eee 369,859 
Other Deferred Debits (126, 127, 136).. .| 958 
Total Deferred Debit Items..........| 844,86 
TotalvAssete: :..55 o SOR. Se 8 es. 104,668,733 
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BALANCE SHEET, December 


i 
b Increase 
over last 
Month 


Si 
leap 
as cea 
= 


c Increase 


OONMOP whe 
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Sec. 22] 

PANY F 

31, 1921 EXHIBIT B Page 6 

LIABILITIES 
29 || Capital Stock, Com. (150-01) (Author- 
ized, 70,000,000) 

30 Capital Stock, Pref. (150-02) (Author- 

31 || Capital Stock Tetallasenta (150-04). . 

32 Total Capital:Stock. cick nas cuin on. 

33 Premiums on Capital Stock (152)..... 

et Runded Debt (153); 9.) ..e: ) a iene 

35 || Advances from System Corporations for 
Constr:, ete;((155)t 5. 2 ee eS 

36 Total Long Term Debt.............. 

oa) Bills Payable (i577): he. + . cms be Ss eereeae 


a 


Accounts Payable (158 to 165) 
Total Working Liabilities............ 
' Accrued Liabilities Not Due (166,167 ). 


Unextinguished Premium on Debt (168). 

Insurance and Casualty Reserves (169). 

Liability Bi Employees’ Benefit Fund 
(170-01, 170-02) 

Lisbility on Account of other Provident 
Funds (170 less 01 and 02) 

Other Deterred Credit Items (170-A).... 


Total Deferred Credit Items 


Reserve for Accrued Depreciation (102) . 
Reserve for Amortization of Intangible 
Capital (103) 


Total Fixed Capital Reserves 


Undivided Profits, Since Dec. 31, iast. 

Appropriated Surplus (171 to £73)ire 

Corporate Surplus Unappropriated ( 17: 4, 
137) 


Total Surplus and Undivided Profits. . 
Total Liabilities 
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MONTHLY REPORT No. 2 


a At end of 
Month 


60 , 000 ,000 


60 ,000 , 000 


9,950 ,750 


4,534,499 


14,485,249 


1,547,791 


1,547,791 
1,887 ,430 


26 ,595 
722,500 


236 , 353 
985,448 


13,178,248 


218,775 


13,397 ,023 


1,754,243 
1,000,000 


9,611,549 


12,365,792 


bol eG 


b Increase 
over last 
Month 


c Increase 
over 
Dec. 31 last; 


104,668,733 


Date issued 


Should be issucd not later than 36th. : 


General Auditor 
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CONSOLIDATIONS 


[Sec. 22. 


COMBINED TELEPHONE OPERATING COMPANIES A TO F 


DUPLICATIONS, December 31, 1921 EXHIBIT D 
| = Work Sheet 
Book Value Par Value 5 
Assets Liabilities Adjustments peng Oe: 
Stocks: 
Co. B, held by Co. A....|| $ 2,584,652 | $ 1,318,700 $1,265,952 
CoeD a Cn ae 12,982,392 11,064,000 1,918,392 
Go. Fy, “ “ ‘9 Bie. t.|) &69;884,:750 59,859, 5,750 
72,241,700 29 
Bonds: 
Co. F, held by Co. E...- 5,001,000 5,171,000 
Gorn 2 Mo eR ke 518,000 | , 518,000 
80,950,794 12 
Sinking Fund Assets:...... 
Co. C, held by Co. D.... 190,000 196 ,000 6,000 23 
Unamortized D. D. and E.: 
Co. F, held by Co. E.... 170,000 25 
5,885,000 34 
$81,310,794 | $78,126,700 $3,184,094 
Advances: 
Cony to'Co. Poth. 4,534,499 4,534,499 13 x35 
Bills: 
Cow from Co: Ave. eo. 500,000 500,000 18 x 37 
Accounts: 
(Coy BB, from Co. Av. ae. 94 
Coup; ES OR eeets 26,412 
Cor Ei. +" SS Risa 3,258 
Comat to -'o Biase. 13 
Cong. *S~ Deeey 26,412 
Conk. “* OR BR one ke 3,261 
29,764 29,686 19 x 38 
Accrued Income and 
Liability: 
Go.A, from Co. Bilis s.o'. 26,374 26 ,374 
Conky er! VN. 897,885 897,885 
924, 259 924,259 22x40 
Motel ss ienc< debe $87,299,316 | $84,115,144 $3,184,172 28-52 x 54 


* Adjustments are made through Corporate Surplus Unappropriated, Line 52. If the 
book value of the Asset Account eliminated is greater than the par value of the correspond- 
ing liability, the difference is deducted from surplus, if less, the difference is added to surplus. 


INCOME STATEMENT 
Exhibit A—Consolidated Income Statement. 


“cc 


B—Income Statements for year 1921 of six companies indi- 
vidually designated as Company A, B, C, D, E, and F. 


of C—Work Sheets containing in the aggregate 49 columns with 
headings corresponding to those shown on the 49 lines 
of the Income Statement. 

The figures for each company have been transferred from 
the Income Statements to these Work Sheets, totaled, and 
the intercompany duplications (red figures; here italics) 
excluded. 

The total of each column has been transferred to the 
Consolidated Income Statements, Exhibit A. 


D—List of duplications showing intercompany receipts and 
payments of interest, dividends, etc. 
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SECTION 23 


re 


INSTALLATIONS 


GENERAL.—The subject of installations is considered from the point of 
view of the public accountant or systematizer who has been summoned to the 
office of a client to discuss the matter of a new system. The same procedure 
would be followed by a systematizer within an organization. 

The accountant may or may not have had previous experience in the 
client’s line of business. Nevertheless, his first problem is to satisfy the 
client that he has the qualifications to handle the engagement properly— 
this may be accomplished by references to past experience in the same line, 
or to general experience, together with references to the distinctive problems 
of the particular business. An acquaintance with the latter, even though it 
may be casual, and a definite plan of action will make a favorable impression 
upon all persons with whom the accountant may come in contact. 


Preparatory Investigation} 


POINTS TO BE DETERMINED.—A system of accounting records is so 
vital a part of any business that the planning of one should invariably be 
preceded by a preparatory investigation or survey of the entire business. 

The preparatory investigation should determine: 

I. Nature and scope of the engagement. 

II. Purpose or plan as conceived by the management. 
III. Nature of the business. 
IV. Personnel. 

V. Outline of plant, premises, and present methods. 
VI. General accounting and office procedure. 


A questionnaire or survey sheet outlining suggestive points to be covered 
in the preparatory investigation will save time, will constitute a permanent 
record of the existing conditions, thereby eliminating a possible repetition of 
the same questions, and will afford a basis for later study of the entire problem. 

The following is a suggestive outline of the points to be covered in the 
preparatory investigation. 

I. THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF AN ENGAGEMENT.—It should be 
determined whether: 


(a) A new system is to be designed and installed complete. 
(b) It is an improvement in present methods and results, which may be 
(1) complete, or (2) partial. 
(c) It is an elaboration or amplification of results and statistics for 
management control. 
II. THE PURPOSE OF PLAN—AS CONCEIVED BY MANAGEMENT.— 
The purpose which the proposed installation is to serve, as conceived by the 
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_ management, is usually the result of the practical man’s views acquired from 


experience, but sometimes acquired from an interchange of ideas at con- 
ferences, etc. These practical ideas frequently go to the very heart of the 
problem and indicate the essential points to be covered. The systematizer 
may, however, be able to plan a method for the presentation of these essential 


_ facts and other related facts in a manner that may be more clear, and at the 
_ same time provide or suggest a unit of measurement. 


Example 1.—The general manager of a plant may wish to be informed 
daily as to the volume of production. The production may be increasing— 
a fact gratifying in itself; but if the rate of production per man-hour has 
decreased, it means that the labor costs have necessarily increased—a fact 
not so gratifying; or the production may exceed the orders received, and 
thereby be going into inventory. Increased inventories signify idle capital, 
etc. 

Example 2.—An occasional loss of one piece or article may seem small 
and reasonable if it is 1, 2, or 3% of the production, and on the other hand, 
it may be a matter that may deserve attention if it is 10% of the production. 
By proper planning the systematizer can present these facts in intelligible 
form to managers. 


. Ill. THE NATURE OF BUSINESS.—The systematizer should attempt to 
understand the whole business problem of the client, and to extricate himself 
from the narrow confines of drawing forms, recording facts, suggesting 
devices, and guarding against dishonest employees, in order that he may 
consider the client’s requirements from the position of the executive, bring 
into play the common sense and business judgment which he has presumably 
acquired, and accordingly plan to gather all the essential points or facts, 
and no more, that will serve in the administrative control of the business, 
and at the same time reflect the true financial position of the organization 
and the result of operations. 

The client will be pleased, as a rule, to see the accountant show an interest 
in his business and will talk freely about his enterprise. 

Possible topics of discussion: 


(a) Product or Line (commodities handled and their use to consumers) 
(b) Raw Materials or Merchandise 

1. Source (distance) 

2. Plan of buying and storage 

3. Price (seasonal condition of market) 

Seasonal fluctuations in prices may suggest the advisability of the purchase 
and storage of large quantities of raw materials when prices are low, if there 
are storage facilities and the necessary capital is available. It may be 
possible to warehouse the material and hypothecate it for borrowing purposes. 

Distances may be short, the transportation question may offer no problem 
during any season of the year, prices may fluctuate little, and it may be 
desirable, therefore, to recommend the discontinuance of a practice of buying 
goods in large quantities and thereby unnecessarily tying up sums of working 
capital. : 

(c) Method of Distribution 
(d) Market or Outlet 
(e) Market Conditions 

The method of distribution and the market will suggest the kind of sales 
statistics that the sales manager should have, and, considered with the type 
of commodity, will suggest the type of advertising that may be helpful. 
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The accountant has an exceptional opportunity to observe the methods 
used by his clients. The keen, discriminating observer absorbs good ideas 


from the various places he visits, and these observations frequently suggest | 


methods, units of measurement, or other points, which may be used advanta- 
geously by some other client. 


(f) Trend of Sales and Prices Throughout the Year 


For the producer, the trend of sales may be one of the biggest problems. 
If the sale of a certain commodity is seasonal, the producer is confronted with 
one of these problems: 


1. Whether to continue on an even schedule of production and stock 
the finished product during the off-season, which carries with it the 
matter of finance and the danger of changing style, design, or scientifie 
improvements. 

2. Whether to build up an organization within season and dismiss it 
out of season.. This method of procedure is both difficult and expensive. 
It is costly to break in new operators because it .equires more super- 
vision, it retards production, and the scrap loss is greater; also the 
capital investment is unproductive out of season. 

3. The ideal method is to complement one seasonal product with other 
seasonal products, which are in and out of season at different times, and 
which are produced on practically the same equipment. 


(g) Normal Capacity 


Normal capacity is an important point to be considered in calculating sales 
prices, comparing costs, analyzing the results of operations, and preparing 
budgets. 

It is generally conceded that it is unsound economically to attempt to sell, 
in a competitive market, the output of a plant operating at less than normal 
capacity at prices that will absorb the burden of the idle capacity and carry 
the usual per cent of profit. The burden of idle capacity, or the extra profit 
arising from production in excess of normal capacity, may be shown to 
advantage as a separate item in the statement of operating results. 

(h) Peaks and Valleys in Production 
(i) Are Finished Articles Stocked? 
(j) Advertising—Extent 

1. Mediums 

2. How handled? 


IV. THE PERSONNEL.—In relation to personnel the systematizer should 
proceed as follows: 


(a) Obtain, if possible, a Chart of Present Organization—with Duties 
and Responsibilities 


Such information will save time and may permit the accountant to avoid 
occasional embarrassment from haying addressed an inquiry to the wrong 
executive, if jealousy and friction exist in the organization. 

(bh) Ascertain whether Recommendations as to Rearrangement of 
Duties and Responsibilities Will be Entertained 

V. OUTLINE OF PLANT OR PREMISES AND PRESENT METHODS. 
—Under this head proceed as follows: 

(a) Obtain or Sketch Plan of Building or Buildings 


A plan will crystallize and sometimes correct impressions gathered from 
passing through the premises. 
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(b) Ascertain Natural Subdivisions or Departments 
Kind of Operations in Each. 
A knowledge of the natural subdivisions or departments will suggest the 
proper units for the division of overhead, supervision, and costs. 


(c) Ascertain Route of Materials from Receiving Department, through 
Stores, etc., to Shipping or Delivery Department 
The route of material from the receiving room to the shipping or delivery 
department indicated on the layout of the buildings will clearly show any 
back-tracking and will probably suggest the vantage point for verifying the 
counts for the purpose of maintaining the control over quantities of material 
in process of manufacture. 
(d) Ascertain Method of Handling and Storing Materials 
Adequate stores control at a reasonable cost is one of the problems of 
every manufacturing organization. Every business man has experienced 
the disappointment which comes from discovering at the end of a fiscal 
period that the profit shown by the books is greatly diminished by an unex- 
plained shortage in inventory. 
(e) Ascertain Method of Material Identifications while in Process 
A proper system of identifying material while in process will aid in solving 
one of the difficult problems of controlling such materials in a continuous 
process of production, in distinguishing the operator responsible for defective 
workmanship, and in keeping the lots separated for cost purposes. 


(f) Ascertain Method of Reporting 


. Material received 
. Material withdrawn from stock 
. Production 
Serap 
. Salvage 
Sales 
Shipments 
Labor time 
. Low stock to purchasing department 
The method of reporting and summarizing the above points will largely 
determine how accurately and promptly the management is kept informed 
of the activities of the business. 


(g) Ascertain Method of Controlling 


1. Production 


The absence of a method of controlling production will spell unbalanced 
inventories and unkept delivery promises. 
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2. Inventories 


The absence of a method of controlling inventories and in some manner 
relating them to sales orders will result in tying up large sums of capital, or 
paying premium prices for small quantities of material purchased for imme- 
diate delivery, or paying express charges to prevent a shutdown. 


(h) Obtain Samples of Forms in Use and Their Purpose 


These will indicate the present practice and may suggest minor details 
which the client has been receiving, and effect a saving of time in planning 
the new forms, and minimize the possibility of overlooking some details. 
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VI. GENERAL ACCOUNTING AND OFFICE PROCEDURE.—Make 
your investigation along the lines suggested by the following questions: 


(a) Purchasing 
1. Has a purchasing department been organized to handle 
purchasing? 
. By whom is purchasing done? 
. To whom is he responsible? 
. How are purchase requirements made known to purchasing 
agent or department? 
. Are purchase requisitions used? 
Do requisitions show quantities of materials on hand as well 
as requirements? 
. What controls or determines quantities to be ordered? 
Are quotations solicited from vendors? 
. Is a comparative record kept of quotations received? 
. How are orders placed with vendors? 
. Are purchasing order forms used? How many copies are 
made and what are the various copies used for? 
12. What record of filled and unfilled orders is kept? 
13. How are purchase orders followed up? 
14. Does the purchasing department keep a record of receipts 
of materials on each purchase order? 
15. How is the purchasing department advised of receipt of 
purchases? 
16. Are vendors’ invoices passed through purchasing depart- 
ment for approval? What is the routine procedure? 
17. What notations are made on purchase order to indicate 
approval of vendor’s invoice? 
18. What record is made to prevent approving of duplicate 
invoices? 
19. How are claims for shortages, deficiency in quality, and 
overcharges handled? 
20. Is it possible to determine from the records of the depart- 
ment the liability for purchase commitments? 
21. Is a comparative record of purchases by commodities kept? 
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When the purchasing is done by any person other than the proprietor of 
a business, a system should be employed which will record the quotations 
received and indicate the reason for placing an order with one organization 
rather than another, in order that the purchasing agent’s activities may be 
checked up in the same way as the cashier’s. The purchasing agent is always 
liable to temptation from unscrupulous sales organizations. The consider- 
ation may not be a money bribe, but salesmen frequently employ subtle 
means of creating a sense of obligation on the part of the purchasing agent, 
and of cultivating friendships. The natural inclination of a purchasing 
agent is to lean slightly toward a friend. 

It is important that the activities of the purchasing agent be controlled 
as to quantities of materials purchased, because he is tempted sometimes to 
buy larger quantities than are necessary, to secure slightly better prices, and 
fails to give adequate consideration to the financial side of the business, and 
the amounts of capital tied up in a large number of more or less small items 
considered singly, but which when considered in the aggregate amount to 
a considerable sum, 
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A purchasing agent never wishes to be held responsible for hold-ups in 
production or delays in shipments, and he is, therefore, frequently tempted 
to meet the wishes of the production or sales departments without giving 
adequate consideration to the financial side of the business, unless proper 
control is exercised. 


(b) Receiving and Storing Materials 


1. Where are materials received? 
2. By whom are they received? To whom is he responsible? 
3. How are they inspected? 
4. What receiving records are kept? 
5. Are receiving reports made out? How many copies, to 
whom are they sent, and for what are they used? 
6. How is purchasing department notified of damaged condi- 
tion of packages? What is the procedure? 
7. Where are materials stored? 
8. Under whose control are they? 
9. Are stock records kept? 
10. Are stock records controlled by general books? 
11. How often are stock records checked up by a physical 
count of materials? 
12. Are materials withdrawn from stores upon requisitions only? 
13. What.is the procedure in handling stores requisitions? 
14. How are materials received checked against purchase in- 


voices as to quantity, quality, price, extensions, etc.? 
15. How are materials to be returned to vendors handled? 


As a general thing, it is a good plan to have the receiving and storing of 
materials come under the purchasing department, or the person to whom the 
purchasing agent is responsible. When the stores department is under the 
supervision of the superintendent or production manager, there is frequently 
a tendency to sacrifice all records and control to getting out production. 
Even though it may not be the desire or purpose of the chief to destroy the 
records or control, his assistants frequently override the stores department. 
The variation that normally exists between the physical inventory and the 
book records, unless a reserve is provided, is the ‘‘jinx”’ in the profit and loss 
accumulated from month to month, as shown by the books. Therefore, 
every effort should be made to reduce this variation to a minimum in order 
that the interim profit and loss figures may be relied upon. 


(c) Sales F 

. How are orders received? 

What record is made of orders received? 

Are sales orders made out for each order received? If so, 
how many copies are made and for what are they used? 

Do all orders pass through credit department for approval 
before being sent out to be filled? 

What records are kept by sales department? 

Is there a field staff of salesmen? 

. How are they paid? 

What records of their salaries, expenses, and commissions 
are kept? 

9. How are sales classified? 

10. Is a record of cost of sales kept? If so, how are sales 

costed? 
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11. How are salesmen kept advised of changes in price? 

12. Is the sales invoicing done in this department? 

13. How many copies of the sales invoice are prepared? To 
whom do they go and for what purpose? 

14. Are all invoices checked for clerical accuracy and prices? 

15. If sales orders or acknowledgments of orders are prepared, 
could this operation be combined with the billing? 


The records of the sales department, in addition to recording the orders 
received, deliveries, follow-ups, and invoicing, should provide sales statistics 
which will permit the establishment of sales quotas by districts, the outlining 
of production schedules for the plant, and the preparation schedules for the 
purchasing department, the keeping in touch with or visualizing the products 
or lines which are moving and those which are not, the relative production 
of salesmen, and the cost of sales. 

(d) Credits and Collections 2 
Who passes upon credits? 
To whom is he responsible? 
What kind of credit records are kept? 
Who is in charge of collections? 
Are credits and collections handled as a single department? 
What records of collections are kept? 
How are slow accounts followed up?’ 
What information is passed on to administrative and sales 
departments? 
9. Are losses on account of bad debts heavy? 


The relative size of accounts and the number of them will suggest the 
methods to be employed in verifying credits and in following up collections. 
(e) General Accounting 

Who is in charge of general accounting work? 

To whom is he responsible? 

. What are the general books in use? 

What are the subsidiary books in use? 

How is the information to be recorded collated? 

How is the work divided? 

What is the system of internal check? 

What is the system of control over cash receipts and dis- 

bursements? 

9. Are all receipts deposited each day? 

0. Who signs checks and what routine must be passed through 

before checks are signed? 

11. Is an imprest cash fund maintained? 

12. How are expenses distributed? 

13. What statistical or analytical statements are prepared? 

14. How often are books closed? How often are operating 
statements of condition prepared? In what form are 
they presented? 

15. What records of plant or fixed assets are kept? Are they 
controlled by general books? 

16. How often are they checked up by a physical inventory of 
assets? 


17. Obtain list of present ledger accounts and note descriptions 
thereon. 
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_The work of the cashier’s department is regarded as coming under this 

division. It seems that the employer should exercise every reasonable 
precaution and use every available method to remove temptation from em- 
_ployees who have to do with the handling of cash, or securities, and if the 
employee defaults when these precautions have not been taken, the employer 
is as responsible for the loss as is the guilty employee. 


(f) Administrative 

What administrative departments are there? 

Who are accountable heads and to whom are they responsible? 
What are their various duties? 

Are regular meetings of the department heads held? How 
are steps taken to insure co-operation of departments? 
What records are kept by which the efficiency of departments 

may be determined? 
How is incoming mail handled? 
How is outgoing mail handled? 


NO % Pwo 


| The filing and mailing departments frequently afford fields in which to 

make improvements. The opening and distribution of mail is frequently 
| handled loosely. A chief executive, or his delegate, can exercise excellent 
supervision over all outgoing correspondence for the purpose of standardiza- 
tion of style, improvement of letter form, and prompt correction of errors in 
policy of the organization, by requiring a tissue copy of all outgoing mail of 
| each day to be placed on his desk the first thing the following morning. 

When it is possible for the same person to inspect the incoming mail and 
the tissue copies of all outgoing mail, that person, if of the proper type, soon 
has a complete picture of operations of the organization. 


(g) Pay-Rolls 


1. Who prepares the pay-roll? 
2. Is a special pay-roll department in existence? 
3. To whom is head responsible? 
4. How are employees paid—cash or check? 
5. How is amount of pay computed—piece-work, day-work, 
premium, bonus, etc.? 
6. How long are the pay periods? 
7. How often are pay-rolls closed and distributed? 
8. From what is distribution made—time cards, time books, or 
what? 
9. How is working time of employees recorded? By in-and-out 
clocks? 
10. Are in-and-out clock cards checked with time or labor 
cards? 


11. Are time cards extended and checked daily and immediately 
sent to pay-roll department? 

12. Are pay-rolls checked daily? 

13. What disposition of the time cards is made after pay-roll is 
computed? 

14. What records of employees are kept? 


There should be an absolute division between the persons who are respon- 
‘sible for the accumulation of the time and the preparation of pay-roll figures, 
and those clerks who are responsible for the filling of envelopes and the 
delivery of them to the employees. 
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(h) Cost Accounting 

. Is a cost department maintained? 

Who is in charge and to whom is he responsible? 

. What kind of a cost system is in use? 

Are the cost records controlled by the general books? 

Are costs, including overhead, determined by departments | 
or for the plant as a whole? 

How often are cost records closed and statements prepared? 

What are the forms and contents of the statements? 

How are the various costs collated—from what sources? 

Upon what basis is overhead distributed? 

Is a standard burden rate used? 

Are comparative monthly burden statements prepared? 
If so, what use is made of them? 


(i) mah Naat and Operating Departments 
Who is in charge of production? 
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. To whom is he responsible? 
3. Is production departmentalized? 
4. Who is in charge of departments and to whom are they 
responsible? 
5. How is co-operation between departments insured? 
6. Are standard specifications on file for all jobs or operations? | 
7. How are orders or instructions imparted to departments or ° 
workmen? 
8. How is production planned? 
9. How is work inspected? 
10. What methods are employed to obtain the greatest effi- - 
ciency from workmen? 
11. Do workmen fill out their own time statements, or is this; 


taken care of by time clerk? 


Study of Survey 


NATURE OF SURVEY.—The preparatory investigation should be fol- - 
lowed by: ; 
1. A careful consideration of: 

(a) The existing conditions. 

(b) Any anticipated or possible changes. 

(c) The purpose or plan as conceived by the management. 

2. A determination of: 

(a) The objectives to be attained in order to promptly place before > 
the officials the information that will serve most effectively 
in the administrative control of the business. 

(b) The method of procedure. 

(c) The forms to be used. 

(d) The schedule of accounts required. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF A SYSTEM.—The general objectives of any system 
should be: 


1. To record and clearly indicate: 
(a) The financial position of the organization as reflected in bal-- 
ance sheet accounts. 
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(b) The profit or loss by accounts in sufficient detail to analyze 
the major kinds of income and expense so that any variation 
can be readily discerned. 

(c) The preventable leaks and losses. 


For example,-in manufacturing costs it is the usual practice to absorb the 
difference between the cost value of material spoiled and its scrap value in 
the prime cost of the good pieces finished. No exception is taken to that 
practice, but it is important that the production and executive departments 
be kept informed as to the actual cost value of the scrapped material. In 
a foundry the loss from oxidation, core breakage, etc., can profitably be shown 
in dollars and cents. 


2. To establish: 
(a) A basis for comparing the results of one period with another. 
(b) Standards—predetermined or budget figures—to measure the 
variations therefrom in detail (not in total only), so that 
attention may be devoted exclusively to the unfavorable vari- 
ations. 


| Executives cannot be expected to wade through a mass of detail figures, 

to digest them, and single out the exceptions or irregularities. Such a duty 
| is tedious and laborious for most executives, and in consequence, the valu- 
(able information frequently available for the inspection and guidance of 
) executives is not used. Some person who understands the significance of 
| the reports submitted should digest them and single out the exceptions and 
‘irregularities for the executive’s attention. 


(c) A basis for controlling inventories. 
(d) A basis for internal checks which will reduce temptation to a 
minimum. 


A systera which requires the collusion of two or more persons to conceal 
‘an irregularity is ordinarily a satisfactory internal check. 


3. To make results obtainable promptly and with the least expenditure 
of effort. 


A judicious application of mechanical equipment expedites the preparation 
of results, makes available information that is otherwise too expensive to 
gather and minimizes the expenditure of effort. Many kinds of appliances 
have been invented to facilitate the routine of the office. Most of them are 
good, some excellent, but they cannot all be used in each and every business, 
-and it remains for the systematizer to recommend such appliances as are 
best fitted to the needs of the particular business. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE.—The methods to be used will vary with 
each case and will depend upon the volume of detail, objectives, plant arrange- 
ment, operating conditions, class of product, and nature of the business. 

In each case, the method of procedure should be sufficiently flexible to 
permit the system to be progressively installed, if necessary, So that the em- 
ployees may become acquainted with, and become adept in handling the 
new system without interference with the normal flow of business. Flexi- 
bility may prevent the discarding or discrediting of a system that is good as 
a whole because of some minor point which may interfere with and cause 
trouble for the whole system, unless that may be temporarily cut off. 
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FORMS TO BE USED.— In planning forms to be used, the following points | 
should be kept in mind: 

1. Design.—Forms should be demeuad to collect only the desired informa- . 
tion with the least disturbance or expenditure of effort or time that is con- 
sistent with accuracy. 

2. Uses.—The possibility of utilizing information in two or more ways. 

3. Future Requirement.—The possible future needs or development. | 

4. Number of Forms.—The number of forms to be used should be kept | 
down to the minimum, consistent with efficient handling and economy. 

5. Size.—The purpose and use of each form will be the principal factor 
in determining its size. The following points deserve consideration in this 
connection. 

No form should be so designed that to work with it will be awkward. Such 
inconvenience results sometimes when an attempt is made to include too 
much detail on a single form. Wide forms—from left to right—increase the 
possibility of entry upon a wrong line. Wide forms also result in a waste of 
paper, as much of the form is generally unused. Where great detail is neces- 
sary it is best to design two or more related forms upon which to assemble the 
detail. At first this may appear to result in an increase in the routine account- 
ing work, but actual practice proves that it not only results in a saving of 
paper, but also increases the speed and accuracy with which the work is 
handled. 

In planning forms for records, consider the safes and steel storage cabinets 
in which the records will be kept. Oftentimes, large unwieldy records have 
left officials between the choice of purchasing new safes or steel cabinets or 
leaving records out unprotected. 

Consideration should also be given as to how forms may be cut from stan- 
dard sizes of paper with least amount of waste. Forms as originally designed 
may often be made slightly smaller or larger, with the result that the only 
waste when the forms are cut from standard sizes is the waste usual to 
trimming. At least 1/8 inch should be allowed on each side of the form for 
trimming. More allowance must be made on smaller than on larger forms. 

A systematizer should be sufficiently familiar with standard sizes of paper 
to enable him to specify from which size the form may be most economically 
cut. The Writing Paper Manufacturers’ Association has adopted a number ° 
of sizes which are considered regular or standard. However, the average 
printer or paper dealer does not carry all these sizes in stock. The sizes and 
weights commonly used for office forms and records and which may be» 
obtained with little difficulty are as follows. The substance number, which 


is coming into use, indicates the weight per ream of 500 sheets of the various || 
sizes, as shown below. 


Flats and Bonds 


SUBSTANCE 
Size No. 13 No. 16 No. 20 
lb lb. lb 
I WAS ap ee ern Sait 13 16 20 
U1 /, 9G 2 a 164 203 254 
D9 x4 eae ep ccna cy she 16 193 243 
PAE IS Fs eae ell ke i, Sa Se ae 26 32 40 
24 x. 38.. 32 39 49 
28 x 34.. 33 41 51 
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Ledgers 
SUBSTANCE f 
Size No. 20 No. 24 No.28 No.32- # £No. 36 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
DK Oe a 24 28 32 36 
Wie 28 en Oe 303 354 401 46 
19 x 24... 242 293 34 39 44 
ex Sa aA) 48 56 64 72 
24°x' 38... “49 59 68 78 88 
2SeX ote ed 61 71 81 92 
Loose-Leaf 
SUBSTANCE 
Size No. 20 No. 24 No.28 No.32 #£No. 36 
Ib. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
193 x 242)./.°" 25 30 35 40 45 
223 x 284... 344 Al 48 55 614 
222 x 354... ° 43 52 604 69 774 
24t ex PARAS? 384 45 5134 58 
2434 x 383... 504 603 703 80% 91 


6. Quality and Grade of Paper.—Paper is made from twa basic substances— 
wood fiber and rags. The pulp entering into wood fiber paper is treated 
during the manufacturing process with acid. The finished paper contains 
a small amount of this acid which causes the paper to turn yellow from expo- 
sure, colored ink to fade, and the paper to become brittle. For this reason, 
wood fiber paper is suitable only for interoffice communications and forms 
which do not constitute a part of the permanent records. 

Permanent records should be made on ledger or bond paper with a rag 
content of 30% or better. The greater the per cent of rag content and the 
less the rag stock has been chemically bleached or treated, the better the 
quality of paper. The various kinds of ledger and bond paper are very 
similar except as to lengths of fiber. Ledger paper contains a shorter fiber 
and is calendered a greater number of times to give it a smooth and glazed 
surface. 

The paper selected should be tough and durable and flexible enough to 
crease without cracking. The paper should be of a grade which will not fade, 
diminish in tone or yellow with age, and be able to take several ‘erasures 
without blotting or allowing the ink to show through on reverse side. 

Ledger papers used in bound books and loose-leaf forms usually run from 
substance #20 to substance #36. Loose-leaf forms require a slightly heavier 
grade of paper than do bound books of the same size. Small forms can be 
of a lighter grade than large forms. Bond papers are used mostly for the 
smaller forms and for letterheads and bill heads. 

On the whole, paper is difficult to judge even by men experienced in the 
industry. Probably the safest plan for the systematizer is to acquaint himself 
with a few of the better known makes of paper and recommend them for 
forms and records. : 

The following is a list of some of the better known or standard makes of 
ledger and bond paper. 3 
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Ledger 
Brown’s Linen Ledger....... L. L. Brown Paper Co. 
Winding) coe ote. oe ee Whiting Paper Co. 
Weston, Linetia: cen ee ee Byron Weston Paper Co. 
Scotch: finer. sa ee Parsons Paper Co. 
LYST CKO 6 lee EP i se Whiting Paper Co. 
Advance Linen. 2/5 ..0 gine oe L. L. Brown Paper Co. 
TRGMAD CG Meters acre yee American Writing Paper Co. 
Mercantile Record.......... Parsons Paper Co. 
Sales Recordee: ss 220 one. Millers Falls Paper Co. 
Préstige Panen..-2. 00.2. ee Neenah Paper Co. 
Ha miltonig heen. wae. oe eee W. C. Hamilton & Sons 
Bond 
Crane’s Safety and Parch- 
ment: Bonde. ae pe. .Crane Co. 
Conpont ee aa ae ee American Writing Paper Co. 
‘Advanees: gee en Bes L. L. Brown Paper Co. 
(PAarsonstn. Vaso. aoa ore Parsons Paper Co. 
Pmiperial oc. gyy ss ots’. Fes So Whiting Paper Co. 
Dehanee 24s) 2S eee eS Byron Weston Paper Co. 
Romans yop Sees ee. eo: American Writing Paper Co. 
MDextile: AS cameee s ee. Mees Whiting Paper Co. 
IDraba Peon Sariah Nee Qe AMR SS OES Carew Manufacturing Co. 
GCertineaterner. sce eke eae Crocker-McElwain Co. 
Famimmermitl sce siete mates cs <r Hammermill Paper Co. 


7. Color of Paper.—Bond paper is made in a wide range of colors. Ledger 
paper is usually made in white, buff, and blue. In sets of forms where color 
is a factor, the color should be selected with sufficient contrast so that no 
confusion will arise from the usual slight variations in color between runs of 
the same quality or make of paper or from the greater variations between 
different qualities or makes of paper. 

8. Ruling and Printing.—The color combinations generally used in ruling 
forms are red and blue on white paper, and brown and green on buff paper. 
Forms may be drawn or sketched in pencil and the colors to be used noted 
on the form. Lines to be printed and not ruled should be indicated in black 
ink. Printed headings on the forms should be showninink. Vertical money 
columns should be } inch wide for each digit in the largest probable amount 
to be placed in the column. The ordinary typewriter spacing is 6 lines to 
the inch. 


The System Report 


SCOPE OF REPORT.—The content of the system report will depend 
upon the nature of the engagement, which may be limited to an examination 
of the system in use and the suggesting of improvements, or it may be to 
prepare a system and supervise its installation. 

If the engagement is limited to an examination of the existing system and 
the suggesting of improvements, the extent to which such suggestions will 
be adopted depends largely upon clearness with which they are presented, 
and the results which may be expected are pointed out. In the event that 
a complete system has been prepared and is ready to be-installed, its success, 
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_ while greatly contingent upor the simplicity of operation and the extent to 
which co-operation is secured from the client’s employees, depends somewhat 
- upon the clear and convincing statements contained in the report of the 


| - reasons for the changes, the use and importance of the forms and statements 
_ to be used, and the necessity for following instructions as outlined. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE.—To make clear the desired purpose, an 
outline of the existing system should be given, followed by the suggested 
changes, together with references to forms and statements to be used, exact 
copies of which should always be incorporated in the report. The advanta- 
geous results to be expected should be pointed out, in phrases readily under- 
stood by everyone who may be concerned with the operation of the system. 
Successful co-operation from the client’s employees can best be secured 
when they have a clear understanding of the work to be done. 

The report should include a chart of accounts made up of the accounts to 
be kept in the general or controlling ledger and in the subsidiary ledgers. 
Each account should be followed by a short description and an outline of the 
entries to be posted to it, for guidance of the various employees. The volume 
of matter in the report and the chart of accounts together with any other 
circumstances connected with an engagement, will have a bearing on whether 
the chart of accounts should be submitted under separate cover or incorpo- 
rated in the body of the report. 

The judicious use of graphic charts will, in many cases, assist in presenting 
important facts and help to picture the story as told by the accounting records. 

The importance of providing suitable mechanical equipment and such other 
matters as proper lighting, ventilation, and heating of the offices, should be 
given due consideration in preparing the report. 

Finally, the report should indicate how the installation of the system may 
be accomplished with least confusion and interruption of regular activities. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 
History of Public Utility Regulation 


PUBLIC UTILITY DEFINED.—The term “public utility” refers to a 
class of industries in the performance of whose service the public is concerned 
in a peculiar way. These undertakings are characterized as ‘“‘ affected with 
a public interest.’”” They comprise steam and electric railways, express, 
sleeping car, telephone, telegraph, cable, and automotive companies, and 
pipe lines (so-called common carriers); and gas, electric, and water companies 
(so-called local utilities). Sometimes other enterprises fall within the scope 
of the definition, as, heating and refrigerating, messenger and signaling com- 
panies, toll bridges, carriers by water, warehousemen and wharfingers. 

The publiec’s right to regulate is based on the common law, but it has been 
strengthened by statutes and court decisions. Originally conceived as a right 
to be exercised over monopolies, it now has its most important application 
to common carriers. The services they perform are a legitimate function of 
the state. Also when delegated to private parties, immunity from legitimate 
control is not granted. Such enterprises exist by public grant of monopolistic 
privilege. : 

NATURE OF STATE REGULATION.—The aim of state regulation is to 
realize under monopoly the safeguards provided in the industrial world by 
competition. The common law impose upon monopolies an obligation to 
protect the public’s interests. They must provide adequate facilities to all 
who apply, at reasonable rates, without discrimination. But the common 
law does not adequately safeguard users of public services, because it is 
merely punitive. Positive regulation is essential. 

Except for control through charter and franchise restrictions, railroads 
were not regulated until 1870, and other public utilities until later. By 1870 
abuses of unregulated monopoly had become evident. Many state legisla- 
tures then adopted a policy of restrictive regulation by confirming the com- 
mon law obligations and passing restrictive laws. Rates were prescribed and 
publicity requirements were imposed. In some instances administrative 
machinery was set up. The utilities, particularly the railroads, questioned 
the legality of these powers, but it was sustained by the courts and became 
the acknowledged expression of state regulatory policy up to 1905. The 
legislatures are still the source of power to regulate, but more effective meth- 
ods have superseded direct legislative control. 

The later history of public utility regulation in the United States is that 
of supervision exercised through administrative commissions. Congress in- 
augurated this policy in 1887 when it passed the ‘‘Act to Regulate Commerce,” 
which established the Interstate Commerce Commission. ‘The New England 
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states organized commissions at an early date which were engaged largely 
in gathering statistical data and promoting safety. The Massachusetts 
Board of Railway Commissioners, established in 1869, possessed advisory 
powers only; but it was a step toward effective control. In the decade 1870 
to 1879 commissions with mandatory powers were established in Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, California, and Georgia. In the reaction fol- 
lowing the panic of 1873 most of their powers were withdrawn. 

Control through administrative commissions exercising mandatory powers 
dates from 1900. Establishment of the Wisconsin and New York commis- 
sions in 1905 and 1907 gave stimulus to a movement which resulted in the 
establishment or reconstitution of more than thirty commissions in the 
decade 1905-1915. On Jan. 1, 1923, each state except Delaware had a 
public utility commission; also Hawaii, Porto Rico, District of Columbia, 
and the Philippines. These commissions exercise jurisdiction over common 
carriers, or local utilities, or both. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
exercises jurisdiction over steam and electric railways, telephone, telegraph, 
cable, express, and sleeping car companies, and pipe lines when engaged in 
interstate commerce. The Interstate Commerce Commission and most of 
the state commissions have power to prescribe, review, or suspend rate sched- 
ules; to prohibit discriminatory practices; to establish service standards; to 
regulate capitalization; and to impose certain publicity requirements. 


REGULATION OF ACCOUNTS—ORIGIN.—In addition to powers enu- 
merated above, the Interstate Commerce Commission and most of the state 
commissions possess authority to regulate accounting practices of utilities 
under their jurisdiction. The Massachusetts Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners, organized in 1869, received in 1876 the first grant of authority over 
railway accounts when ‘‘authorized to prescribe a system on which the books 
and accounts of corporations operating railroads or street railways should 
be kept in a uniform manner.’’ The Massachusetts Board of Gas Com- 
missioners was granted this power over gas companies in 1886, and electric 
companies in 1887. The subject was considered by the New York Special 
Railroad Committee of 1879, but the next important grants of authority came 
with the establishment of the Wisconsin and New York commissions in 1905 
and 1907. 


Federal Regulation of Public Utility Accounts 


ACT TO REGULATE COMMERCE AND ACCOUNTING REGULA- 
TION.—The 20th section of the Act to Regulate Commerce, enacted in 
1887, authorized the Interstate Commerce Commission, in its discretion, to 
prescribe for utilities under its jurisdiction ‘‘a uniform system of accounts 
and the manner in which such accounts shall be kept,’”’ and to require certain 
specific reports. The law contained no provision for enforcement and the 
railways did not co-operate. It was not until 1906 that Congress made 
uniform accounts compulsory. 

Section 20, as then amended, ‘gave the Commission authority to ‘‘ prescribe 
forms of any and all accounts, records, and memoranda to be kept by car- 
tiers.” It also provided that ‘‘the Commission shall at all times have access 
to all accounts, records, and memoranda’’; that it ‘‘shall be unlawful for 
such carriers to keep any other accounts, records, or memoranda than those 
prescribed or approved’”’; and that the Commission might require monthly 
and special, as well as annual reports. Penalties are imposed for violation 
of orders issued under authority of this section. 
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Effectiveness of the Commission’s policy after 1906 has been based on 
facts secured from accounting records kept according to prescribed regula- 
tions. 


NATURE OF PUBLIC UTILITY ACCOUNTING.— Public utility account- 
ing is a branch of general accounting and involves no new principles. Appli- 
cation of principles to detailed requirements of the business give it a special 
character. Railway accounts illustrate this, as shown by the following 
characteristics of the business, which determine the structure of railway 
accounts: 


1. Railway operating revenues consist of many relatively small 
items. (Passenger fares paid railroads in the United States in 1920 
exceeded 1,200 million.) 

2. Railway plant and equipment are distributed over much territory. 

3. Railway transportation requires the performance of many highly 
organized interrelated services. . 

4. Many railway facilities are used jointly by two or more companies. 

5. Through-traffic requirements develop complex intercompany rela- 
tionships. 

6. Costs of transportation service are largely joint costs, subject to 
allocation on an arbitrary basis. 

7. Accounting and statistical requirements of commissions must be 
satisfied. 

8. Various kinds of information, otherwise unnecessary, are needed 
by the utilities to defend their rights in proceedings before the com- 
missions. 


JURISDICTION OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION.— 
Jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, limited by the original 
Acts to Regulate Commerce to rail and joint rail and water carriers, was 
extended in 1906 to include express and sleeping car companies and pipe 
lines, and in 1910 to include telephone, telegraph, and cable companies. 
The Commission prescribes uniform systems of accounts for all transporta- 
tion agencies under its jurisdiction. 


ACCOUNTING CLASSIFICATIONS.—The basis of supervision of public 
utility accounts is a system of account classifications and a body of prin- 
ciples governing their use. Classifications for steam railways were first 
issued. Classification of Operating Expenses, Classification of Operating 
Revenues, and Classification of Expenditures for Road and Equipment, 
became effective July 1, 1907. The first was a revision of a classification 
proposed under the original provisions of the act, based upon the so-called 
Saratoga Classification of 1879. The Form of General Balance Sheet 
Statement, and the Form of Income and Profit and Loss Statement first 
became effective June 15, 1910, and July 1, 1912, respectively. 

Classification of Expenditures for Road and Equipment, Operating 
Expenses, and Operating Revenues for electric railways became effective 
Jan. 1, 1909. 

Classification of Expenditures for Real Property and Equipment, Classi- 
fication of Operating Expenses, and Classification of Operating Revenues 
. for express companies became effective July 1, 1908; Form of General 
Balance Sheet Statement, July 1, 1911. 

Classification of Operating Expenses and Classification of Operating 
Revenues for carriers by water became effective Jan. 1, 1911; Classification 
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of Expenditures for Real Property and Equipment, Classification of Income 
and Profit and Loss Accounts, and Form of General Balance Sheet State- 
/ment, on Jan. 1, 1913. 

| Uniform System of Accounts for Telephone Companies, Classes A and B, 
) became effective Jan. 1, 1913; Uniform System of Accounts for Telephone 

Companies, Class C. Jan. 1, 1915; Uniform System of Accounts for Telegraph 

and Cable Companies, Jan. 1, 1914. 
) Classification of Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses for pipe 
lines became effective Jan. 1, 1911; Classification of Investment in Pipe 
Lines, Pipe Line Operating Revenues, and Pipe Line Operating Expenses 
Gn part a revision of 1911 classification), Jan. 1, 1915. 

Classification of Revenues and Expenses of Sleeping Car Operations, of 
Auxiliary Operations, and of Other Properties for Sleeping Car Companies, 
became effective July, 1912. 

Classifications for steam and electric railways have been modified from 
| time to time. In some instances thorough revisions have been made, the 
most important resulting in revised classifications for steam and electric 
railways and express companies, effective since July 1, 1914. Classifica- 
tions for steam railways are now in the process of revision. 


CO-OPERATION WITH ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.—The various 
classifications were drawn with the co-operation of public utility accountants. 
In case of steam railways this co-operation was effected through the Railway 
Accounting Officers Association and its Committee on Corporate, Fiscal, 
and General Accounts. Advice and co-operation of the American Railway 
| Association, the Freight Claim Association, the American Electric Railway 
| Accountants Association and its Committee on Standard Classification of 
Accounts, the Association of Express Accountants and its Committee on 
Corporate and Fiscal Accounts, aud the accounting officers of other utilities 
interested were sought. Co-operation with state utilities commissions has 
been effected through the National Association of Railway and Utilities 
Commissioners. In formulating systems of accounts for utilities under its 
jurisdiction, ‘the requirements of railway accounting, strictly defined, were 
first considered, and the accounting structure thus devised was modified to 
meet the peculiar requirements of other agencies.’”’! For this reason the 
uniform system of accounts prescribed for steam railways is analyzed in 
detail below. 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM- 
MISSION CLASSIFICATIONS.—Accounting classifications prescribed by 
| the Interstate Commerce Commission were based on principles which, prior 
, to 1907, received little attention. By emphasizing proper accounting treat- 
ment of construction costs. additions and betterments, and depreciation, 
the Commission gave greater accuracy to the figure for investment in road 
and equipment. By proper discrimination between charges to capital and 
to operations, it gave uniform significance to the figure for net revenue. 
_ A line was drawn between transportation service and “‘outside operations.” 
Distinction was made between operating activities, results of which are 
shown in figure of total operating income; non-operating, contractual, or 
financial activities, results of which are shown in figure of net income; and 
surplus appropriation and adjustment items, net results of which are shown 
in income balance transferred to credit (or debit) of Profit and Loss. Of 


1 Peary. Adams, from 1887 to 1911 in charge of accounts and statistics for I. C. C., 
in “American Railway Accounting.” 
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the 6 classifications applicable to steam railways, 2 are classifications of | 
balance sheet accounts, and 4 are classifications of income accounts. | 


INVESTMENT IN ROAD AND EQUIPMENT.—An entire classification, 
with 3 general and 62 primary accounts, is prescribed for investment in road | 
and equipment. 3 ' ; 

General account Road carries cost of land and fixed improvements in 47 | 
primary accounts including, for example: Engineering, Land for Trans } 
portation Purposes, Bridges, Trestles, and Culverts, Rails, Track Laying} 
and Surfacing, Telegraph and Telephone Lines, Power Plant Buildings. ; 

General account Equipment carries cost of transportation equipment in» 
8 primary accounts: Steam Locomotives, Other Locomotives, Freight- 
Train Cars, Passenger-Train Cars, Motor Equipment of Cars, Floating 
Equipment, Work Equipment, Miscellaneous Equipment. 

General account General Expenditures carries expenditures made in 
connection with acquisition and construction of road and equipment, which 
are not properly assignable to specific property units. The 7 primary 
accounts are: Organization Expenses, General Officers and Clerks, Law, | 
Stationery and Printing, Taxes, Interest during Construction, and Other 
Expenditures—General. 


OPERATING EXPENSES.—Classification of Operating Expenses pro- 
vides for 8 general and 198? primary accounts ‘‘designed to show expenses 
of furnishing transportation service’ and service incident thereto. 

General accounts Maintenance of Way and Structures and Maintenance 
of Equipment carry cost of repair and loss through depreciation of property 
devoted to railway operations. The first is subdivided into 8 primary 
accounts, including, for example: Roadway Maintenance, Roadway—Depre- 
ciation, Rails, Rails-Depreciation, Station and Office Buildings,? Station 
and Office Buildings-Depreciation. The second is subdivided into 60 
primary accounts, including, for example: Steam Locomotives—Repairs, 
Steam Locomotives—Depreciation, and Steam Locomotives—Retirements. 

General account Traffic carries costs of marketing the service of the 
railway organization in 9 primary accounts, including, for example: Adver- 
tising, Traffic Associations, Industrial and Immigration Bureaus. 

General accounts Transportation-Rail Line and Transportation-Water 
Line carry cost of transporting persons and property by rail and water, the 
first in 50, the second in 3, primary accounts, covering: salaries and wages 
of transportation—employees; fuel and other operating supplies; telephone, 
telegraph, and signal operation; damages to persons or property trans- 
parted; ete. 

General account Miscellaneous Operations carries costs of activities 
incident to performance of transportation service in 6 primary accounts: 
Dining and Buffet Service, Hotels and Restaurants, Grain Elevators, Stock- 
yards, Producing Power Sold, and Other Miscellaneous Operations. 

General account General carries cost of a general character, applicable to 
the railway organization as a whole, in 12 primary accounts, including, for 
example: Salaries and Expenses of General Officers, Law Expenses, Insur- 
ance, Stationery and Printing. 

General account Transportation for Investment-Cr. carries offsets to items 


charged elsewhere as expenses, representing costs of operation chargeable 
to investment accounts. 


2 Including two accounts, Equalization—Ways and Structures, and Equalization—Equip- 
ment, added to the 1914 classification by order effective Jan. 1, 1921. 
3 For repair charges. 
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| OPERATING REVENUES.-—Classification of Operating Revenues pro- 
ides 4 general and 39 primary accounts ‘‘designed to show amounts of 


‘from operations incident thereto.” 

L General accounts Transportation-Rail Line and Transportation-Water 
Line carry revenues from transportation of persons or property by rail or 
water, the first in 16, the second in 8 primary accounts, including, for example: 
/Freight, Passenger, Excess Baggage, Mail, and Express. 

) General account Incidental carries revenues earned from activities incident 
jto performance of transportation service in 13 primary accounts, including, 
or example: Dining and Buffet, Hotel and Restaurant, Parcel Room, 
}Demurrage, and Storage. 

General account Joint Facility has 2 primary accounts. Joint Facility-Cr. 
carries ‘‘the carriers proportion of revenue collected by others in connection 
{with the operation of” joint facilities. Joint Facilities-Dr. carries ‘‘that 
proportion of revenue from the operation of joint’ facilities, ‘‘which is 
fcreditable to other companies.” 


INCOME ACCOUNTS.—Classification of Income Accounts provides for 
45 primary accounts (19 debit, 26 credit). Besides recording net gain (or 
loss) to carrier from operation of its transportation plant, these accounts 
‘record accruals of income and cost growing out of corporate financial rela- 
tionship of a contractual nature, ownership of property which it does not 
‘operate, and use of properties which it does not own. Balance of these 
Jaccounts constitutes net corporate income. The schedule below shows 


| these accounts in detail. 


i Schedule of Income Accounts 
Credits: Expenses of Miscellaneous Operations 


Railway Operating Revenues 

Revenues from Miscellaneous Operations 

Hire of Freight Cars—Credit Balance 

Rent from Locomotives 

Rent from Passenger-Train Cars 

Rent from Floating Equipment 

Rent from Work Equipment 

Joint Facility Rent Income 

Income from Lease of Road 

Miscellaneous Rent Income 

Miscellaneous Non-Operating Physical 
Property J 

Separately Operated Properties—Profit 

Dividend Income 

Income from Funded Securities 

Income from Unfunded Securities and 
Accounts 

Income from Sinking and Other Reserve 
Funds 

Release of Premiums on Funded Debt 

Contributions from Other Companies 

Miscellaneous Income 


Debits: 
Railway Operating Expenses 
Railway Tax Accruals 
Uncollectible Railway Revenues 


Taxes on Miscellaneous Operating Prop- 
erty 

Hire of Freight Cars—Debit Balance 

Rent for Locomotives 

Rent for Passenger-Train Cars 

Rent for Floating Equipment 

Rent for Work Equipment 

Joint Facility Rents 

Rent for Leased Roads 

Miscellaneous Rents 

Miscellaneous Tax Accruals 

Separately Operated Properties—Loss 

Interest on Funded Debt 

Interest on Unfunded Debt 

Amortization of Discount on Funded 
Debt 

Maintenance of Investment Organization 

Income Transferred to Other Companies 

Miscellaneous Income Charges 

Income Applied to Sinking and Other 
Reserve Funds 

Dividend Appropriations of Income 

Income Appropriated for Investment in 
Physical Property 

Stock Discount Extinguished through 
Income 

Miscellaneous Appropriation of Income 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS.—Classification of Profit and Loss 
Accounts provides for 18 primary accounts designed to show appropriations 
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of surplus at the option of the corporation, and adjustments of surplus in 
recognition of income or loss items not applicable to current period. The 
balance of these accounts represents net current adjustment of balance 
sheet surplus. Arranged as debits and credits, the accounts included within 
this classification are given herewith. 


Schedule of Profit and Loss Accounts 


Credits: Surplus Applied to Sinking and Other 


Credit Balance (at beginning of Fiscal 
Period) 

Credit Balance Transferred from Income 

Profit on Road and Equipment Sold 


Reserve Funds 
Dividend Appropriations of Surplus 
Surplus Appropriated for Investment in 
Physical Property 


Delayed Income Credits Stock Discount Extinguished through © 


Unrefundable Overcharges Surplus 
Donations Debt Discount Extinguished through 
Miscellaneous Credits ‘ Surplus 


Miscellaneous Appropriations of Surplus 


Debits: Loss on Retired Road and Equipment 
Debit Balance (at beginning of Fiscal Delayed Income Debits 
Period) Miscellaneous Debits 


Debit Balance Transferred from Income 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET ACCOUNTS.—Classification of General 
Balance Sheet Accounts provides for 63 primary accounts designed to show 
assets and equities of the corporation. The first account in this classification 
is Investment in Road and Equipment, which controls the subsidiary accounts 
making up Classification of Investment in Road and Equipment. The 
Form of Balance Sheet Statement prescribed by the Commission shows these 
accounts in detail (Forms 1a, 1b.) 

The Income Statement prescribed by the Commission is shown below in 
summary form: 


Income Statement Items 


OpERATING INCOME: 
Railway operating revenues 
Railway operating expenses 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals 
Uncollectible railway revenues 
Railway operating income 
Revenues from miscellaneous operations 
Expenses of miscellaneous operations 
Net revenue from miscellaneous operations 
Taxes on miscellaneous operating property 
Miscellaneous operating income 
ToraL OPERATING INCOME 
Non-Oppratina INcoME: 
Total non-operating income 
Gross INcoME 
DeEpwucTIONS FROM Gross INCOME: 
Total deductions from gross income 
Net Income 
Disposition or Net INcoME: 
Total appropriations of income 
Income balance transferred to Profit and Loss 


ACCOUNTING PRACTICES.—The accounting rules governing use of 
classifications are significant. They constitute an important feature of! 
Interstate Commerce Commission accounting regulation. 
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ACCOUNTING FOR DEPRECIATION.—Prior to establishment of the 
uniform system of accounts, railroad corporations accounted for main- 
tenance of their properties by current charges for repairs and by charging 
replacements to operations. Replacement rather than abandonment was 
recognized as the basis for the charge, and accounting for maintenance was 
subordinated to the renewals policy. 

The uniform system of accounts provides for definite depreciation account- 
ing practice. For equipment this practice is prescribed. For ways and 
structures, to which it was applied in 1914, it is optional. Depreciation, 
i.e., loss in value of property units for which repairs cannot compensate, is 
an operating expense. It should be provided for out of current revenues, 
spread over the life of the property, and charged on a monthly basis. A 
depreciation reserve account, Accrued Depreciation-Equipment, is credited. 
Depreciation charges with respect to any unit of equipment ‘‘shall cease 
when the difference between the ledger value and the estimated scrap value 
shall have been credited to the accrued depreciation account.” 

Determination of the depreciation rate is left to the carrier’s judgment, 
although statements. as to bases of calculation are required in the annual 
report. Since 1916 carriers have been required, in certain instances, to 
justify rates used. The Commission’s regulations have not accomplished 
the desired uniformity in depreciation accounting. Carriers have charged 
from 1% to 6% depreciation on equipment. In 1921 equipment deprecia- 
tion rates used by several large trunk line railways ranged from 2% to 4%, 
based on estimated service life of 25 to 50 years. In compliance with pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act of 1920 that it shall ‘‘as soon as practical, 
prescribe, . . . . the classes of property for which depreciation charges 
may properly be included under operating expenses and the percentages of 
depreciation which shall be charged with respect to each of such classes 

,’ the Commission has recently considered the question anew. 


ABANDONMENTS.— When equipment or fixed improvements are retired 
and replaced, the appropriate property account is credited with ‘ledger 
value”’ of item retired. Charges are made concurrently to Accrued Depre- 
ciation account for balance therein applicable to the unit retired and to 
appropriate asset accounts for amount of salvage and insurance. In case of 
fixed improvements, remainder plus cost of demolition is charged to appro- 
priate repair account. In case of equipment, remainder plus cost of demoli- 
tion is charged to Profit and Loss, for depreciation applicable to periods 
prior to July 1, 1907, and tothe appropriate retirement (operating expense) 
account. Application of this rule requires property records in such detail 
that the reserve cannot be charged for more or less than amount actually 
reserved for retirement of this identical property unit. If authorized by 
the Commission, any large item representing retirements of fixed improve- 
ments can be charged to Profit and Loss or to a suspense account, Property 
Abandoned Chargeable to Operating Expenses. When fixed improvements 
are retired and not replaced the charge is to Profit and Loss instead of Oper- 
ating Expense. 


ACCOUNTING FOR ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS.—Adaditions 
and betterments were originally provided for in a separate classification. 
In 1914 they were merged with original construction and equipment. costs 
in the Classification of Investment in Road and Equipment, although the 
records must be so kept that original costs and subsequent expenditures 
for additions and betterments can be reported separately. 
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Additions are additional facilities such as tracks, buildings, bridges, 
equipment; and additions, or devices added, to facilities already in existence, 
as, additional ties in an existing track, air brakes, etc. 

Betterments are ‘‘improvements in existing facilities through the sub- 


stitution of superior parts for inferior parts retired,’’ as, substitution of ~ 


steel-tired for cast wheels and 90 lb. for 70 lb. rails. 

The Uniform System of Accounts provides that additions and betterments 
should be charged to capital, that “‘ali the cost of maintenance and not more 
than the cost of maintenance’’ should be charged to operations. Prior to 
1907 no uniformity existed in accounting methods for maintenance and 
improvements. Formal depreciation accounting was not practiced. The 
problem received consideration only when retired units were replaced. 
Although replacements were sometimes charged to capital, maintenance was 
recognized as operating cost. 

The Commission holds that any expenditure reflecting an increase in 
carrier’s investment in property is a legitimate charge to eapital, but adopts 
a compromise policy in its accounting rule. It specifies that cost chargeable 
to investment in road and equipment “‘is the excess cost of new parts over 
the cost at current prices of new parts of the kind retired.’”’ Both physical 
and value aspects of the problem receive consideration. Cost is the basis 
for measurement of improvement but it is cost in excess of cost of replace- 
ment in kind. The Commission also rules that “if the total cost of additions 
and betterments to any class of’’ property ‘‘(except additional, or extension 
of, tracks), under a general plan, considered as a whole, is less than $100, 
the amount” shall be charged to Operating Expenses. 


DISCOUNT ON SECURITIES.—Investment accounts, prior to 1907 
often carried value of investment in road and equipment at a figure approx- 
imating par value of securities issued therefor. Present classifications 
provide that discount on capital stock or discount and expense on funded 
debt shall not be “included in any account as a part of the cost of acquiring 
any property, tangible or intangible,’’ except that portion of debt discount 
which, under a general program of amortization, is applicable to construction 
period. 

Discount on stock can be extinguished, (1) by premiums realized on sub- 
sequent sales of same subclass of stock; (2) by assessments levied on stock- 
holders; (83) by appropriations of income or surplus for that purpose; or 
(4) by charges to Profit and Loss upon reacquirement of stock. Premium 
on stock can be extinguished, (1) by discounts suffered on sales of same 
subclass of stock, or (2) by credits to Profit and Loss upon reacquirement of 
stock. Debt discounts and premiums are extinguished by annual charges 
or credits to the income accounts, Amortization of Discount on Funded 
Debt and Release of Premiums on Funded Debt, although carriers are 
allowed the option of extinguishing the whole debt discount through charges 
to Profit and Loss and deferring extinguishment of debt premium until 
maturity of the debt. 


EQUALIZATION OF EXPENSES.—Equalization of maintenance expenses 
in accord with a budget of expenditures adopted for the year is provided for 
by two primary maintenance expense accounts, Equalization-Ways and 
Structures, and Equalization-Equipment,> and operating reserve accounts, 


4 Made effective Jan. 1, 1921. In the 1914 classifications this practice was optional for 
charges less than $200. 
€ Both added in 1921, 
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Equalization Reserve-Ways and Structures, and Equalization Reserve- 
Equipment. Use of these accounts is optional. When amount actually 
expended for maintenance during any month is less than the equalized 
portion of proposed expenditures, the difference is charged to the expense 
account, Equalization—Equipment, or Equalization-Ways and Structures, 
and credited to Equalization Reserve-Equipment, or Equalization Reserve— 
Ways and Structures, as case may be. When amount actually expended is 
more than the equalized portions of proposed expenditures, difference is 
charged to the equalization reserve account and credited to the expense 
account. Credit balances in reserve accounts may be carried over from 
one year to another but under no circumstances may debit balances be so 
carried over. 3 


COST ACCOUNTING FOR RAILWAY .OPERATIONS.—Whether or 
not cost, as determined by application of cost accounting methods, is a 
proper basis for the charge for a particular transportation service, cost 
analysis contributes to the solution of problems now before the commissions. 
Division of operating expenses between freight and passenger service is the 
limit to which cost accounting analysis has been carried in practice. A 
plan for such a division of expenses can be formulated in detail only after 
careful analysis of operating conditions and relationship between each item 
of expense and services performed. ‘Two such systems have been in use for 
some time, employed, respectively, by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission. Independent analyses have fre- 
quently been made in connection with specific issues before commissions. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, on July 1, 1915, prescribed its 
“Rules governing the Separation of Operating Expenses between Freight 
Service and Passenger Service.’’ Suspended during the war, these require- 
ments were again put in force on Jan. 1, 1920. The Commission specifies 
that each operating expense shall be classified as it relates, (a) solely to freight 
service, or (b) solely to passenger and allied services, or (c) in common to 
both freight and passenger and allied services, or (d) to neither freight nor 
passenger and allied services. Appropriate subaccounts to provide for this 
classification are set up under each of the primary operating accounts of the 
carrier. The results of such classification shall be shown in the annual 
reports made by each such carrier to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Rules for division of expenses common to both services are prescribed. 
Maintenance of signals and interlockers, for example, is to be apportioned 
on basis of transportation service locomotive miles, dispatching trains expense 
on basis of transportation train miles, fuel for mixed train locomotives on 
basis of car miles, superintendence (equipment) on basis of apportionment 
of certain directly assignable expenses. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS.—The Commission specifies that 
accounting for expenses and revenues “‘shall be as nearly as practicable on 
the basis of accruals,” that ‘‘accounts shall be written up, posted to the 
general ledger, and balanced monthly,” and that final entries for a month 
must be made within 60 days. 

Classifications provide for an investment account, Interest during Con- 
struction. To this account is charged interest paid on bonds during construc- 
tion period, also reasonable charges for interest on carrier’s own funds 
expended for construction purposes. ; 

Classifications do not sharply define disposition of income and appro- 
priations of surplus. At least five important items may he charged either 
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to Income or Profit and Loss, namely: dividend appropriations; extinguish- 
ment of stock discount; extinguishment of debt discount; appropriations 
for investment in physical property; and appropriations to sinking and other 
reserve funds. 

Primary classification of operating expenses is an approach to job cost 
analysis. The account Rails (maintenance of rails), for example, carries the 
cost of labor, materials and supplies, work train service, floating equipment 
work service, special machine service, etc., used in the repair of rails. 


ADMINISTRATION OF ACCOUNTING REGULATION.—tThe account- 
ing regulations of the Commission are prescribed by order to the railway 
accounting officers who, by specific enactment, are held “personally respon- 
sible for the enforcement of the accounting rules laid down.’ Besides the 
formal classifications and the ‘‘general’”’ and ‘“‘special’’ instructions in con- 
nection therewith, accounting bulletins, issued from time to time, commu- 
nicate the Commission’s interpretations of classifications and approved 
accounting practices. 

The Commission has exercised its authority “‘to inspect and examine any 
and all accounts, records, and memoranda,” including correspondence of 
carriers, although in recent years it has not done much in the way of auditing 
accounts of individual carriers. The Commission requires an annual report, 
monthly reports of railway operating income by general accounts, as well as 
numerous other reports of matters other than accounting. In 1921 a total 
of 88 reports of an accounting or other statistical nature were required by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The annual report is an elaborate 
document, containing balance sheet, income sheet, and approximately 90 
schedules of an accounting, financial, or operating statistical character. 
The schedules give detailed information as to control, capitalization, indebt- 
edness, income, surplus, dividend appropriations, and reserves of the corpo- 
ration; also as to ownership, improvement, operation, lease, depreciation, 
retirement, replacement, maintenance of, and investment in, property. 
The annual report for year ending Dec. 31 is due Mar. 31. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission exercises jurisdiction over prac- 
tically all phases of railway accounting. Although it does not usually con- 
cern itself with the ordinary routine of internal accounting procedure, the 
scope of its examinations is broad enough to cover all practices from origin 
to destination. Effectiveness of commission regulation of railway accounts 
is assured by the active co-operation of the railway accounting officers 
through the Railway Accounting Officers Association. Present standardiza- 
tion of internal accounting procedure is the outgrowth of years of endeavor 
on the part of accounting officers to prescribe, for themselves, uniform 
practices and standard forms by which to record the business of transporta- 
tion and its financial results. ‘“‘ Railway Accounting Procedure,” published 
by the Railway Accounting Officers Association, presents in detail the 
comprehensive body of rules and forms, some mandatory, some recommenda- 
tory, governing joint business of carriers where interline movements are 
involved. 

In connection with the classifications, the Commission provides that 
carriers may subdivide any primary account; may make assignment of the 
amount therein to operating divisions, to its individual lines or to states; 
“may keep any temporary or experimental accounts for revenues or expenses, 
the purpose of which shall be to develop the efficiency of operations,” 
provided in each case that such action does not impair the integrity of the 
accounts prescribed. 
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Accounting Regulation by the States 


JURISDICTION OF STATE COMMISSIONS.—Most state commissions 
exercising regulatory powers over public utility corporations are authorized 
(in some cases required) to prescribe uniform systems of accounts for utilities 
under their jurisdiction, to examine accounts and other records, and to 
require such reports as may be necessary to insure proper performance of 
their functions. An effective administrative supervision of gas and electrio 
companies, as of railroads, can be exercised only on the basis of facts furnished 
by adequate accounting records. 

In 43 states, commissions have been granted authority to regulate account- 
ing practices. In 43 states, commissions have been authorized to ‘‘pre- 
scribe’ uniform systems of accounts, usually with the complementary 
power to examine and require reports. The authorizing section of the law 
usually states or implies that no other system of accounts shall be kept, 
although this does not prevent a company from keeping of special records 
for its own use and information. 

Some commissions have’ jurisdiction over all public utilities; the jurisdic- 
tion of others is limited. At present, in 47 states, there are 14 public service 
commissions, 11 public utility, 12 railroad, 5 corporation, 2 railroad and 
public utility (and 4 others) exercising jurisdiction over railroads and/or 
public utilities (understood as all utilities except railroads) and/or so-called 
local utilities. The jurisdiction of the Iowa commission with relation to 
accounts is limited to railroad and express companies; the Michigan com- 
mission to telephone, gas, and electric companies; whereas the Oklahoma 
commission has jurisdiction over steam and electric railways, sleeping car, 
pipe line, gas, electric, water, telephone, telegraph, express, and automotive 
companies. 

Steam and electric railways, certain other transportation agencies, and 
telephone and telegraph companies, engaged in both state and interstate 
business, have a dual responsibility—to the state commission on the one hand 
and to the Interstate Commerce Commission on the other. To avoid 


‘conflict of authority and duplication of effort which might result from inde- 


pendent exercise of regulatory power, many state commissions have been 
instructed to accept the accounting rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for these utilities. The New York Public Service Commission 


Law, for example, specifies that ‘‘the system of accounts established by the 


over telephone companies specifies that 


commission and the forms of accounts, records and memoranda prescribed 
by it . ... shall conform in the case of railroad corporations as nearly as 
may be to those from time to time established and prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.’’ The Michigan statute conferring authority 
“no such regulation shall be in 
duplication or in addition to any regulation . . . . made by the Government 
of the United States.’”’ Where not so instructed, most commissions have 
recognized the advisability of such procedure, particularly in case of steam 
and electric railways. State commissions now exercise, independently, 
little authority over accounts of steam railways. With few exceptions they 
have adopted the Interstate Commerce Commission’s classifications for 
electric railways. 

In 38 states, commissions have been granted authority to regulate account- 
ing practices of telephone companies; in 35 states, telegraph companies. 
But state commissions make their distinctive contribution to the regulation 
of accounts in connection with local utilities. In 35 states, commissions 
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| 
have been authorized to regulate accounting practices of gas companies; in 
35 states, electric compariies; in 32 states, water companies; and in 21 | 
states, certain automotive companies. Various other enterprises such as | 
toll bridges, water carriers, warehouse, messenger and signaling, heating and | 
refrigerating, and natural gas companies, are brought within the jurisdiction ) 


of certain commissions. | 
‘ 


EXERCISE OF JURISDICTION.—In 31 states, systems of accounts | 
have been prescribed for telephone companies; in 16 states, the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission classifications as such have been prescribed by law | 
or adopted by the commissions. In 27 states, commissions have prescribed 
systems of accounts for gas companies; in 31 states, for electric companies: 
in 21 states, for water companies; and in 5 states, for automotive companies.® 
Under an act of Congress, approved in 1909, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission promulgated a system of accounts for gas and electric companies 
in District of Columbia. This system is still in use and has been adopted > 
by at least one state, Georgia. Practically every uniform system of accounts | 
prescribes a definite depreciation accounting practice. The commissions of 
42 states require annual reports; the commissions of 13 states require monthly 
reports. 


CLASSIFICATION OF UTILITIES.—A uniform system of accounts for 
local utilities must meet requirements of companies of various sizes. This 
is usually accomplished by classifying utilities on the basis of operating 
revenues and providing successive subdivisions of operating expense accounts 
for use of the larger classes. These classes, usually three or four in number, 
depend upon the size of the utility interests in the state. Electric utilities 
in New York and New Hampshire are classified on basis of operating revenues 
as follows: 


New York New HaAmpsHIRE 
Class Revenues Class Revenues 
SCA be omkk In excess of $500000" A. ite. 2. Se In excess of $50,000 
rte eres SPP $100,000’ to*$500;000  Biiv.vf ee... kee $20,000 to $50,000 ° 
OCH, tht, wattle: $25;000 to7 $100,000. CHEN SI ieee ee $3,000 to $20,000 
Ai Litee ete tatty Fas bess than’ S25:000 Dehra eae Less than $3,000 | 


The New York classifications for the 1st class call for 94 operating expense 
accounts; 2nd class, 60; 3rd class, 44; 4th class, 43. 


UNIFORM SYSTEMS OF ACCOUNTS.—The uniform systems of 
accounts prescribed for gas and electric companies by the Massachusetts | 
Department of Public Utilities and the New York Public Service Commission 
represent standard practice. The New York systems have been thoroughly 
tested in large industrial communities. The Massachusetts systems, origi- © 
nally adopted in 1886 and 1887, were revised recently in conformity with \ 
present tendencies toward standardization. 


MASSACHUSETTS SYSTEMS.—The complete classifications for gas; 
companies, including expense accounts for Class A utilities (with operating; 
revenues in excess of $200,000), are shown below: 


‘Not included in the above are the systems of accounts now in preparation by the> 
Alabama Public Service Commission for telephone, gas, electric, and water companies. 
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Asset Accounts 
INVESTMENTS: 
Plant Investment 
General Equipment 
Unfinished Construction 
Miscellaneous Physical Property 
Other Investments 


Cash 

Special Deposits 

Notes Receivable 

Accounts Receivable 

Interest and Dividends Receivable 


' CurRRENT ASSETS: 


Materials and Supplies 
Other Current Assets 


RESERVE FuNps: 
Sinking Funds 
Insurance and Other Funds 


| Prepar Accounts: 

| Prepaid Insurance 
Prepaid Interest 
Other Prepayments 


Unansustep Desits: 
Discount on Bonds 
Property Abandoned 
Other Unadjusted Debits 
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Schedule of Balance Sheet Accounts 


Liability Accounts 
Capirau Stock: 
Common Stock 
Preferred Stock 
Employees’ Stock 


PREMIUM oN Capirau Stock: 
Premium on Capital Stock 


Bonps anp Coupon Notes: 
Bonds 
Coupon Notes 


Current LIABILITIES: 
Notes Payable 
Accounts Payable 
Consumers’ Deposits 
Matured Interest Unpaid 
Dividends Declared 
Other Current Liabilities 


AccRUED LIABILITIES: 
Tax Liability 
Interest Accrued 
Other Accrued Liabilities 


UNApDsJUSTED CREDITS: 
Premium on Bonds 
Other Unadjusted Credits 


RESERVES: 
Insurance and Casualty Reserve 
Depreciation Reserve 
Other Reserves 


APPROPRIATED SURPLUS: 
Sinking Fund Reserves 
Miscellaneous Fund Reserves 


Prorir anv Loss: 
Profit and Loss—Balance 


Schedule of Plant Investment and General Equipment Accounts 


INTANGIBLE PROPERTY: 
* Organization 
Miscellaneous Intangible Investment 


TANGIBLE PROPERTY: 
Lands 
Structures 


Gas Propucrion EquipMENT: 
Boiler Plant Equipment 
Engines 
Miscellaneous Power Plant Equipment 
Benches and Retorts 
Water Gas Sets 
Purification Apparatus 
Other Equipment at Works 


TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION: 
Street Mains 
Services 
Consumers’ Meters 
Consumers’ Meter Installation 


UriizatTion WQuipMENT: 
Street Lighting Equipment 
Consumers’ Premises Equipment 


UNDISTRIBUTED HxprEnpiTruRrS DuRING 

CONSTRUCTION: 

Engineering and Superintendence 

Law Expenditures During Construction 

Interest During Construction 

Accidents and Damages During Con- 
struction 

Taxes During Construction 

Miscellaneous Expenditures During Con- 
struction 


GENERAL HQUIPMENT: 
Office Equipment 
Shop Equipment 
Stores Equipment 
Transportation Equipment 
Laboratory Equipment 
Miscellaneous Equipment 
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Schedule of Income Accounts 
Income from Sinking and Other Reserve 


OprrRaTING INCOME: 
Gas Operating Revenues 
Gas Operating Expenses 
Uncollectible Operating Revenue 
Taxes Assignable to Gas Operations 


Non-OpPeratine INCOME: 
Merchandise and Jobbing Revenue 
Rent from Gas Appliances 
Miscellaneous Rent Income 
Interest and Dividend Income 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Amortization of Premium on Bonds 


Depvuctions FRoM Gross INCOME: 
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Funds 


Miscellaneous Non-Operating Income 


Miscellaneous Rents 

Interest on Bonds and Coupon Notes 
Miscellaneous Interest Deductions { 
Amortization of Discount | 
Miscellaneous Deductions from Income 


Schedule of Profit and Loss Accounts 


Credits: 
Credit Balance at Beginning of Fiscal 
Period 
Credit Balance Transferred from Income 
Account 


Miscellaneous Credits 


Debits: 
Debit Balance at Beginning of Fiscal 
Period 


Debit Balance Transferred from Income 

, Account 

Surplus Applied to Sinking Fund and | 
Other Reserves i 

Dividend Appropriations of Surplus 

Appropriations of Surplus for Depre- 
ciation 

Discount on Bonds Extinguished through 
Surplus 

Other Deductions from Surplus 


Schedule of Operating Revenue Accounts 


RevENvES FROM SALE OF Gas: 
Metered Sales to General Consumers 
Flat-Rate Sales to General Consumers 
Prepaid Gas Sales 
Sales to Other Gas Companies 
Municipal Street Lighting 
Miscellaneous Gas Revenues 


REVENUES FROM MISCELLANEOUS Gas 


OPERATIONS: 
Steam Sales Revenue 
Rent from Property Used in Operation 
Miscellaneous Operating Revenues 


Schedule of Operating Expense Accounts 


PropucTION EXPENSES: 
OPERATION 

Superintendence 
Boiler and Engine Room Labor 
Retort House Labor 
Generator House Labor 
Purification Labor 
Miscellaneous Labor at Works 
Boiler Fuel 
Water 
Power from Other Sources 
Fuel under Retorts 
Coal Carbonized 
Generator Fuel 
Water Gas Oil 
Purification Supplies 
Miscellaneous Works Expense 


MAINTENANCE 
Maintenance of Works and Station 
Structures 


Maintenance of Power Plant Equipment 


Maintenance of Benches and Retorts 
Maintenance of Water Gas Sets 


Maintenance of Purification Apparatus 


Maintenance of Holders 


Maintenance of Other Equipment at 
Works 

Purchased Gas 

Residuals Produced—Credit 


Production Expenses Transferred— 
Credit 

TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION Ex- 
PENSES: 
OPERATION 


Superintendence 

Transmission and Distribution Operating » 
Labor 

Fuel for Heating Outlying Holders 

Transmission and Distribution Supplies | 
and Expenses 

Inspecting and Testing Meters 

Removing and Resetting Meters 


MAINTENANCE 
Maintenance of Street Mains 
Maintenance of Services 
Maintenance of Consumers’ Meters 
Maintenance of Distribution Holders 
Maintenance of Tools and Implements } 
Maintenance of Miscellaneous Structures | 
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Schedule of Operating Expense Accounts— (Continued) 


_ UriizaTion EXpEnsEs: Advertising 
OPERATION Piping and Appliances 
Municipal Street Lamps—Labor ; 
Municipal Street Lamps—Supplies and GENERAL AND MiIscELLANEOUS EXPENSES: 


Expenses M Salaries of General Officers 
Gommercial Lamps Salaries of General Office Clerks 
| General Office Supplies and Expenses 
MAINTENANCE General Office Rents 
Maintenance of Municipal Street Lamps Law Expense—General 
Maintenance of Commercial Lamps and Insurance 
Equipment Relief Department, Pensions, and Wel- 
Maintenance of Consumers’ Installations fare Work 
Accidents and Damages 
ComMERCIAL EXPENSES: Store Expenses , 
Commercial Salaries Transportation Expenses 
Commercial Supplies and Expenses Inventory Adjustments 
| Maintenance of General Structures 
New Business EXPEenssEs: Depreciation 
New Business Salaries Miscellaneous General Expenses 
New Business Supplies and Expenses Gas Expenses Transferred—Credit 


i 
i 


The balance sheet, plant investment and general equipment, operating 
revenue, and operating expense classifications are similar to the Interstate 
'Commerce Commission classifications, but the line between income and 
profit and loss is more carefully drawn. Dividends are distributions charge- 
able to surplus. Profits retained to provide for extensions, additions, or 
_betterments are appropriations of surplus. 
The subtotals in the income account are significant. The total of operating 
' revenues diminished by total of operating expenses, gives net operating 
tevenues (or loss). The net operating revenues (or loss) diminished by the 
amount of uncollectible revenues and taxes, gives net operating income (or 
loss). The addition of non-operating income to net-operating income, 
| gives gross income. The gross income diminished by the sum of the deduc- 
tion from gross income, gives net income (or loss), which balance is carried 
| to Profit and Loss. 
Provision for depreciation of plant is made by periodic charges to operating 
» expense account, Depreciation, and the creation of a depreciation reserve for 
retirement of property. Such reserve can be created by charges to Profit 
‘and Loss also. Rates of depreciation are, for the present, determined by the 
utility, although the basis of calculation must be reported to the department. 
The maintenance accounts include charges for repairs only. The account, 
‘Depreciation, is classified under the general account, General and Miscel- 
laneous Expenses. 
The investment accounts are charged for “only such portion of better- 
‘ments as will, when added to original cost of the property bettered, give the 
value of the property in its bettered condition.’? The remainder shall be 
“classed as a repair and charged to the appropriate operating expense 
accounts.” , 
When property is abandoned, whether replaced or not, Plant Investment 
account is credited. Coneurrently, salvage and insurance are recognized, 
and the balance, plus cost of demolition, is charged to Depreciation Reserve, 
up to the amount of the balance in that account, and to the profit and loss 
account, Appropriations of Surplus for Depreciation. Property retired as 
a result of a casualty and not provided for in Depreciation Reserve shall be 
y 
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charged to the suspense account, Abandoned Property, and amortized in thet 
’ future. No alternative charge to Profit and Loss is provided for. 
Organization expenses are amortized within a reasonable period. Roserva| 
set aside for definite and specific purposes can under no circumstances bet 
‘diverted to any other use without consent of the Department. A company) 
operating both gas and electric properties divides joint non-operating revenues 
and expenses on basis of respective gross operating revenues. Companies 
operating both gas and electric properties are required to keep separat 
gas and electric property accounts, but are not required to keep separate 
balance sheet accounts (other than plant investment). Separate classifi~ 
cations are provided for gas and electric operating expense and reyenu 
accounts. 


NEW YORK SYSTEMS.—Schedules A and B constitute the balan 
sheet and income account classifications. Plant and equipment accoun 
are grouped under the subtitle, Fixed Capital, in the balance sheet classi- 
fication. Schedule B, income account, consists of the revenue, expense» 
income, and profit and lossitems. The text pertaining to the income account?! 
contains carefully drawn definitions of every phase of operating, financial 
contractual, and ownership activity. : 

Provision for depreciation of plant is made by monthly charges to Gener: 
Amortization, classified under General and Miscellaneous Expenses, and the 
creation of a reserve, Accrued Amortization of Capital. Rates of deprecia+ 
tion are determined by the utility. When capital exhausted is replaced by 
a unit of ‘substantially greater capacity,’’ cost of replacing with a unit op 
same capacity is charged as replacement and the balance as betterment. 
Betterments involving partial destruction of thing bettered are provided fo» 
as in the Massachusetts rule. Cost of property retired, less salvage, is 
charged to Accrued Amortization of Capital, and necessary adjustments 
made in Corporate Surplus or Deficit. 


STANDARD CLASSIFICATION.—A recent development in state contro. 
of public utility accounts is the attempt being made by the state public 
utility commissioners through the National Association of Railway anc 
Utilities Commissioners, to standardize accounting rules and regulationss: 
This ‘association’s Committee on Statistics and Accounts of Public Utilitiess 
after a careful study of accounting requirements of local public utility: 
control, has prepared uniform classifications of accounts for gas, electric, anc’ 
water utilities. These standards of uniformity have been accepted by the 
association and recommended for adoption by state commissions. 

These classifications represent middle ground of current practice. Ir 
several instances there is an alternative practice to permit adjustment te 
policy. Particularly is this true in connection with depreciation. A retire< 
ment reserve may be created by periodic charges to Operating Expense 
or by charges to Profit and Loss, or both. The retirement reserve account ii 
provided for equalizing retirement losses from year to year, “but with duy 
regard for amount of earnings available for this purpose in each year.’. 
Cost of property retired, less salvage and insurance, is charged to ‘‘ Retire 
ment Reserve’’ up to the balance in that account. The balance is charge 
to ‘Property Abandoned,” or to other appropriate account. Dividen) 
distributions and appropriations to reserves are chargeable to Income « 
Profit and Loss. Such standardization leads to a more satisfactory bass 
for statistical analysis of operating and financial activities of local utilitie: 
as a class. 
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Public Utility Valuation 


_ NECESSITY FOR VALUATICN.—An important feature of public utility 
regulation is the valuation of public utility properties. The ‘‘fair value” of 
property used in serving the publie is recognized by courts and commissions 
as the basis for determining reasonableness of rates, for regulation or capitali- 
zation, for taxation and public purchase. Discussion of ‘‘fair value’ in 
relation to rates appeared in 1897 as dicta in Smyth v. Ames.7 It was 
declared that ‘‘ what the company is entitled to ask is a fair return upon the 
value of that which it employs for the public convenience.’’ This doctrine 
throws the burden, in rate-making, upon valuation. 


VALUATION PROJECTS.—Several states have undertaken on a broad 

seale thes valuation of public utility properties. A Michigan valuation of 
railway properties for purposes of taxation was made in 1900. This was 
followed by valuation projects in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and New 
Jersey. 
_ In 1913 Congress authorized the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
'value railway properties in the United States for purposes of regulation. 
| This work is carried on through the Bureau of Valuation. The Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 requires that its results be accepted as prima facie evidence 
of value for purposes of administering the new rule of rate-making and the 
program of railroad consolidation. 


VALUATION IS PURPOSIVE.—Valuations depend upon the purpose for 
which undertaken. Valuation for taxation is made to determine ability 
to contribute toward maintenance of government. Valuation for rate- 
making is made to determine proper compensation for services rendered 
rate-payers. Valuation for capitalization is made to test securities outstand- 
ing.. Valuation for public purchase is made to determine proper compensa- 
tion for private property. 


_ VALUATION BASES.—Several bases have been proposed to determine 


| 


“fair value.” The Supreme Court in Smyth vy. Ames proposed following 
} 


-elements of value: amounts expended in permanent improvements; market 
/value of stocks and bonds; present as compared with original cost of con- 
‘struction; probable earning capacity; and amount necessary to cover 
‘operating expenses. Valuation Act of 1913 instructed the Interstate Com- 
/merce Commission to ascertain original cost to date, cost of reproduction 
‘new, cost of reproduction new less depreciation, and any other elements of 
value. Some elements proposed are inapplicable. The others represent 
three valuation bases: market value, actual investments, and present value 
determined independently of rates and earnings. 
Market value cannot be directly determined because complex properties 
‘of this type do not enter the market. Two evidences of market value are 
relied upon—quotations on securities market, and capitalization of net 
‘earnings. Because of many things entirely divorced from value of property 
or its earning capacity, which affect securities quotations, the first of these 
methods is not reliable. Both figures depend so directly upon the mono- 
polistic privilege and upon the prevailing level of rates, that market value 
as a basis for adjusting rates is inapplicable. 

The other bases are: actual investment, and present value determined 
independently of rates and earnings. The most satisfactory evidence of 
actual investment is construction cost and betterment figures taken from an 
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adequate system of accounting records, but usually such records are not 
available. Preregulation accounting records do not always disclose legiti- | 
mate construction costs on a cash basis. It is necessary to accept property / 
records as they stand or rely upon a physical valuation. 

Physical valuation consists of a physical inventory of property units and | 
application thereto of unit prices. Determination of actual investment 
(original cost) requires application of past price bases. Present value requires 
application of present price bases. 1 


ACTUAL INVESTMENT.—Determination of original cost to date by © 
method here proposed requires analysis of the origin and development of’ 
the property. To the specific property units now in existence are applied | 
unit prices prevailing at time of their acquisition. Such prices are taker 
from contract or other records of the company, standard quotations, or any 
other available data covering cost of similar items elsewhere. This methoc | 
is seldom used because of difficulty in finding reliable price data. The 
Bureau of Valuation has not been successful in determining original cost te? 
date by this method. 


COST OF REPRODUCTION.—Present value found by applying presentt 
price bases to a physical inventory assumes a hypothetical construction 
program. It is equivalent to cost of reproduction, the most generally; 
accepted valuation figure. It is the most important element in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s determination of final value. 

Under the cost of reproduction method the engineer must assume condi- 
tions of construction. He is interested in cost of reconstructing the identical! 
property under geographical and topographical conditions prevailing at 
time of original construction. In considering methods of ¢onstruction,| 
sources of supply of labor and materials, length of construction period, etc.,. 
he must adopt a reasonable procedure. 

In railroad valuation the process of reversion to original conditions iss 
described as follows: ‘‘The roadbed is assumed to disappear, and in place 
of the smoothed and well-tended grade the conditions met at the time of 
construction are restored. The right of way and terminal properties p 
into private hands to be devoted to the same use as adjoining tracts. The¢ 
equipment vanishes, the working force is scattered. The very corporate’ 
existence ceases.’’® 

Elaborate field investigations are undertaken. Land is easily checkeck 
but ways and structures present a more difficult problem. Other railroads: 
are assumed to exist to haul materials for reconstruction. Materials and 
labor are drawn from the most economical of present sources of supply, 
Present efficiency of labor is assumed. Materials, supplies, and services of 
persons or property which, at present, would be needed to reconstruct the 
property are inventoried in detail. Trackage is measured; yardage of cuts: 
and fills and labor for track laying and surfacing are estimated. Team hau) 
ahead of construction and transportation of workmen to and from point 02) 
construction are calculated. Buildings, bridges, and other structures are 
transformed into thousands of bricks, tons of steel, thousands of board-feett 
barrels of cement, etc. 

The field investigation completed, the next step consists in applying uni‘ 
prices. Presumably unit prices prevailing during the hypothetical recon) 
struction period will be applied to the physical units required for reconstruc: 
tion of roadway and structures. The Bureau of Valuation has applied the 
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average unit prices over a period of 5 years next preceding date of valuation, 
June 30, 1914. 

Land values are determined by applying unit prices based upon “‘ average 
market value’’ of adjacent tracts. These unit prices are drawn from, (1) 
results of special investigations of land values, or (2) tax assessment records, 
or (3) records of real estate transfers. To these figures, based upon the 
“normal market value”’ of adjacent tracts, is usually applied a multiple to 

_cover additional costs of acquiring land for railway purposes. This multiple 
varies in different valuation projects from 10% to 400%. The use of such 
multiples was condemned in the Minnesota Rate Case and, although still 
defended by railway engineers, is not included in the Bureau of Valuation’s 
cost of reproduction figure. 

The third important element in physical reconstruction of the property is 
overhead expense of construction and acquisition. Items such as costs of 
materials inspection and cost of maintaining concentration yards for con- 
struction materials are provided for in unit prices for materials. But general 
charges for superintendence, engineering, promotion, legal services, and 
interest, taxes, and insurance during construction, are generally included 
within the reproduction cost total by the addition of a percentage of certain 
basic construction cost figures. 


COST NEW LESS DEPRECIATION.—The most controversial problem 
in valuations is that of depreciation. It occurs in connection with both the 
original cost to date and cost of reproduction methods. If accrued deprecia- 
tion is deducted from original cost new to date, a figure called ‘‘ unimpaired 
investment”’ is obtained.? 1f from cost of reproduction new, the result is 
the cost of reproduction new less depreciation referred to in the Valuation 
Act. The utilities deny the legitimacy of such deduction. A ‘‘seasoned’’ 
plant property, adequately maintained to the proper standards of operating 
efficiency, they contend, is more valuable than a new plant ready for 
operation. 


INTANGIBLES.—In addition to the physical valuation here described and 
certain allowances claimed for ‘“‘contingencies”’ and ‘‘incidentals’’ which 
escape the eye of the valuation engineer, certain intangible items have been 
claimed by the utilities, and in some instances recognized by the courts, as 
elements in value of a public utility property. For the most part these items 
constitute what is called franchise value, going value, or developmental value. 
Franchise value represents value which attaches to a property because of the 
utility’s franchise right’to operate it for profits. Going value represents the 
value which attaches to a complex property, organized and operating for 
profit, with established business relations, which would not attach to the 
unorganized aggregate of property units. Developmental value represents 
sacrifices of investors in foregoing profits during early years of operation, 
while developing profitable business. 


CRITIQUE.—Adjustment for construction overhead in cost of reproduction 
is not always based on fact. From 1% to 15% of other basic costs have been 
claimed for these items. In most state valuations 4% has been allowed. 

Franchise value is the value of a public grant of monopolistic privilege and 
should not be construed against the public. Its value reflects earnings, and 
rates are in question. It has no place in valuation for rate-making. Going 
value represents a large number of important relationships which, doubtless, 
have a bearing on the success or failure of the business, but neither these 
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} 


{ 

} 
elements nor ‘‘profits foregone” constitute legitimate additions to value | 
of property. , 

An analysis of depreciation in relation to public utility valuation must not 
be based on the ‘‘market value”’ analogy. Depreciation is a faet. Property | 
units expire. A fully maintained vlant property adequately meets service | 
requirements. As income-bearing property it may be more valuable than 
when new. But depreciation of property units takes place before require- | 
ments of operating efficiency force replacement. Present physical value © 
status of the property is dependent upon past depreciation, addition, and 
betterment policies, and upon past accounting for income. In valuation for 
rate-making, value as a rate base is sought, a figure on which the utility 
should be allowed to earn, and on which the public should be forced to pay. 
This value should be free from the influence of earning capacity. It may be 
that the utility should be allowed to earn on a figure representing undepreci- 
ated value, but this has no bearing on value. When value is sought, whether 
based on original cost or cost of reproduction, it should be depreciated value. 

Original cost is difficult to ascertain and, if based on construction records, | 
involves possibilities of subsidizing extravagant expenditure and of penalizing 
efficient construction methods It denies to the utility any element of 
“unearned increment,’’ whereas cost of reproduction allows for it. Cost of 
reproduction relies upon assumption. In ease ‘of land, values produced in 
part by the railroad enter into the figure on which the utility should earn 
rates. 


VALUATION IS AN ECONOMIC PROBLEM.—Whether actual invest- 
ment or present value (cost of reproduction) should be accepted as the rate | 
base, and what constitutes ‘‘fair return,’’ involve economic, legal, and social 
considerations. Many factors must be considered to determine the correct | 
policy. Conservative and economical management of construction and 
operation should be rewarded. Early losses in an industry where profits are 
limited by regulations should be compensated for. Utilities should not be 
penalized for shortcomings of past regulation; or for failure of past rate ad- 
justments to cover operating expenses, including depreciation and a fair return. 
But these items should be ‘‘capitalized”’ in fair return; they do not form part 
of value of property. Either these items must be allowed for in the rate and 
the value figure remain a value figure, or value of property as a rate base 
must yield to ‘‘a figure which in view of the circumstances and conditions 
surrounding the construction and operation of the property will give justice 
and equity to the parties in interest.” 
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MUNICIPALITIES 


FUNCTION OF MUNICIPAL GOVERN MENT.— Municipal corporations 
are co-operative societies created to carry on, without profit, those functions 
of a public service nature necessary to protect life, health, and property of 
their members; and to provide and maintain, for use of their members, publie 


institutions, buildings, structures, and improvements essential to the com- _ 


munity’s well-being. 

The administration of their functions and activities is directed by salaried 
officials responsible to the municipality for proper administration of its 
affairs, and of the funds raised by taxation or by other methods, and entrusted 
to them to carry on the functions and activities of the municipality. 

Out of the methods developed for providing and safeguarding such funds, 
have grown the present elaborate systems of municipal “‘funds,”’ fiscal pro- 
grams, and the various peculiarities of municipal fund and appropriation 
accounting. Much of the procedure is the outgrowth of the idea of the 
“Internal check,’ and a desire to avoid responsibility, but is legally estab- 
lished and must be complied with. 


ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES.—Principles of business corporation ac- 
counting present the survival of the best in form and method, being the result 
of modern competitive conditions which require that accurate, detailed infor- 
mation be presented for purposes of efficient administration. Similar meth- 
ods should prove advantageous to municipalities; yet in few cases is ordinary 
business expense accounting found in city offices. 


Municipal Funds 


FUND DEFINED.—A most essential requisite to the consideration of 
municipal accounting is an understanding of the term municipal fund. With 
municipalities, fund signifies a sum of money, or other resources, collected 
either from various miscellaneous sources (general funds); from sale of 
financial obligations (capital funds); from assessments against property (spe- 
cial funds), etc., ete.—all to provide means to defray expenditures involved 
connection with definitely specified activities or in attaining certain 
objects. 


PROCEDURE.—A formal procedure, established by law, is employed by 
municipalities in establishing ‘‘funds,’’ also in utilizing their resources. 
Briefly, this formal procedure embraces four principal steps; 
Establishment of the fund 
Authorization of expenditure 
Operation of funding 
Operation of spending 
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Establishment.—Funds are created by legislative action, or by executive 
order, directing that certain receipts be gathered together and accounted 
for as special resources to be applied in carrying on designated activities. 

Authorization.—Authorization to expend from a fund is, in general, an 
appropriation act of city council, directing that certain amounts be expended 
for certain purposes. In many cases, however, special funds created for 
special purposes are expended without further appropriation act because 
authority for expending is implied in the act by which the fund is established. 

Operation of Funding.—This consists in collecting revenues, or money bor- 
rowed, gathering collections into treasury, and accounting for them by 
proper officials. 

Operation of Spending.—This consists, (1) in encumbering the fund, or 
appropriation, by issue of contracts or purchase orders by responsible offi- 
cial; (2) approval of invoices by responsible official; (3) audit of invoice and 
preparation of a voucher by an auditing officer; (4) cancellation, by reversal 
_ of entry, of original encumbrance (see 1), and (5) payment of voucher by 
treasurer. 


CLASSES OF MUNICIPAL FUNDS.—Under a prior caption, reference 
is made to some characteristic features of municipal ‘‘funds.’’ Reference 
has also been made to the fact that all transactions entered into by a city 
have relation to the legal restrictions on expenditures and therefore to some 
one of the funds provided. It follows that through such legal restrictions, 
_ all municipal operations are financed from some fund. . The funds are divided 
_ into two main groups: 


1. General (or Current) Funds 
2. Special Funds 
The first of these groups is not further subdivided, but the second includes 
three distinct classes, viz., 
(a) Capital Funds 
(b) Sinking Funds 
(c) Special and Trust Funds 
Nearly every city uses the name general fund, or similar term, to designate 
| the fund the resources of which are available for any purpose to which the 
| city legislative body chooses to apply them. Its resources are all those 
receipts which have not yet been, by law or agreement, applied to some 
_special purposes and so are available for general purposes. 

As direct opposite of “general fund, special fund is used to designate all 
funds established to provide for some particularly specified expenditure or 
class of expenditures. : 

Object of establishing a special fund is, therefore, to insure provision of 
means for carrying on a particular activity or attaining a specified object 
either by diverting certain specified receipts from general resources, or pro- 
viding funds through some other special means—as sale of bonds, or a special 
assessment for local improvements—proceeds of which may be used for no 
purpose other than the one specified. 

Since resources of the various funds are provided for different purposes, 
accounting records must be maintained with a view to presenting resources 
and surplus of each fund separately from those of all others. This does not 
mean that the cash, for instance, of each fund shall be physically separated 
zyrom the cash of all other funds; but fund accounts must be so maintained as 
always to indicate how much of total city cash and other resources each fund 


Owns. 
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To carry out such requirements, it is essential that a completed circle of 
fund accounts for each fund be maintained. The accounting of a city must 
be developed to present the assets of the four principal classes of funds. The 
main characteristics of the four classes of funds are: 


GENERAL FUND.—The general or current fund is that out of which most 
municipal current operating and maintenance obligations are met. Its re- 
sources are those receipts ordinarily appropriated to meet liabilities incurred 
in current administration and operation of city activities, and in general 
maintenance of properties and equipment during current period. Thus, 
while it is a going fund—always in existence—it is actually a fund of the 
current fiscal period. Its revenues are receipts from the yearly tax levy — 
and from those other general and miscellaneous sources not given over by 
law to some special fund. Its liabilities are current obligations of the year 
which, in absence of other provisions, are to be paid from general resources. 
The larger number of budget appropriations are made from this fund and 
most of the detail accounting is in connection with this fund. 


CAPITAL FUND.—Capital fund resources provide for construction work 
or other capital expenditures. It includes among its resources cash and other 
properties derived from proceeds of sales of bonds issued to provide for capi- 
tal expenditure purposes, cash diverted from other funds, or that raised by 
special tax levies for capital expenditure purposes. Its liabilities are those 
incurred to carry out capital improvement programs undertaken, and out- 
standing capital bond issues. 


SINKING FUNDS.—Sinking funds comprise cash and investments accu- 
mulated usually by annual increments contributed from general fund to 
redeem bonded indebtedness at maturity of the loan. Liabilities of the 
sinking funds are maturing bonds for redemption of which the funds have 
been created. In some cases bond interest is also paid from sinking funds. 


SPECIAL AND TRUST FUNDS.—This class of funds includes all special 
purpose funds which the city holds and administers as trustee or special 
agent. They may be expendable in total for designated purposes, or only 
their incomes may be available for use by the city, according as deed of trust 
or authority by which they were created may specify. In many cases 
annual estimates of amounts available for city purposes and a budget program 
of expenditures and appropriations are required in greater or less degree as 
amount and purposes of available resources may determine. This class of 
funds also includes moneys which may come into hands of the municipality, 
to be applied for benefit of individuals, or ultimately to be returned to those 
from whom collectéd, or to their estate. x 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS.—For each of these four separate classes of 
funds there are to be maintained accounts necessary to presentation of 
balance sheets supported by statements of income and expenditures. 

DEVELOPMENT.—Formal establishment of these definite funds and 
funding of all receipts, as per legal requirements, are practices universally 
established by municipal corporations, for following reasons: 

1. To safeguard resources of the fund. 

2. To control amount of the expenditure. : 

3. To prevent obligating municipality for expenditures not legally au-- 
thorized, or in excess of amount of resources provided. 

As the natural consequence of such practices, and also of the fact that; 
these requirements are legislative ones, the system of accounting known as; 
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‘fund and appropriation accounting has, to within comparatively few years, 
been the only one developed by municipalities. 

Fund and appropriation accounting aims at presenting essential informa- 
‘tion relating to the condition of a fund. It deals with cash receipts and cash 
expenditures; with disposition of fund resources and liabilities; and with 
administration of the fund in accordance with the authorization creating it. 

It does not provide an analysis of expenditure and cannot furnish officials 
directing the activities of the municipality with the classified information 
furnished by a cost and expense classification of expenditure, essential and 
necessary to efficient management of private corporations. 

Because of such inherent weaknesses in fund accounting, the only system 
ordinarily maintained by American municipalities, there has slowly developed 
an understanding that in addition to fund accounting, municipalities must 
also maintain proprietary and expense accounting, in order to know to what 
purpose their money is applied and to secure efficient management. 


REQUIREMENTS OF MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING.— While the general 
purpose of accounting is to provide historical records of financial affairs of 
an enterprise, with municipal corporations the record often is little more than 
one of receipts and disbursements of cash. As such it indicates only the 

| honesty of officials charged with the duty of receiving and disbursing public 
funds. 

In municipal administration, it is legally necessary to know primarily that 
officials are not spending more money than was appropriated, and that money 
is being spent only for purposes specified. - For this reason the principal end 

of appropriation accounting has been to indicate whether or not such is the 
ease. Under modern conditions, however, accounting should do more than 
merely prove or disprove honesty. If the historical record is written in 
accordance with modern accounting practice, it should display all facts 
regarding municipal administration in a broad and comprehensive way so as 
to enable one to judge quantity and value of the work done; also to provide 
information whereby the executive can judge results of the past and plan 
and prepare for the future. 

The completed municipal accounting system presents two separately bal- 
anced groups or circles of accounts, both of which deal with the same receipts 
and expenditures. The two circles are: 


1. Fund and Appropriation Accounts 
2. Proprietary and Expense Accounts 


Fund and appropriation accounting deals with resources and liabilities of 
municipal funds; with the budget; appropriation ordinances; estimated 
revenues and expenditures; actual revenue receipts and the expenditures 
incurred. This is the accounting now universally in use. Proprietary and 
expense. accounting deals with financial and operating activities of the 
municipality in a manner similar to that in use among business corporations. 
Fund accounting for governmental corporations is required by law. Pro- 
prietary and expense accounting is not, but it is as necessary to efficient 
administration of city activities as is fund accounting to control of funds. 
Necessity of the two circles of accounts arises from the different purposes 
achieved by each. 

Since municipal corporations must ordinarily obtain funds to carry on their 
activities, by assessing their citizens for larger part of costs of operation, they 
must raise their funds by legally instituted methods and for definite purposes; 
and the law requires that these funds be controlled and administered separately. 
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To control funds so raised and activities of officials in administering them, and 
to insure that funds be expended only for purpose for which raised, appro- 
priation accounting has been instituted and developed, but to the almost 
complete exclusion of expense accounting. 


Estimates of expected revenues and proposed expenditures are made before 


or at beginning of each fiscal period, or soon thereafter; and after more or less 
deliberation, an ordinance, or ordinances, is passed by the city’s legislative 
body authorizing expenditure of definite amounts for specific purposes named 
in appropriation ordinances in greater or less detail. (See under “‘ Budget.’’) 

On authority of the appropriation ordinances, appropriation accounts must 
be opened, with each separately named ‘‘title’’ contained therein. To each of 
such accounts is credited amcunt of money which may be expended under the 
title represented by the account. Against some one of the appropriation 
accounts so set up, each item of expenditure must be charged, thereby decreas- 
ing total amount remaining unexpended. If actual expenditure of year 
equals the appropriation, the account closes with no balance. In brief, the 
purpose of appropriation accounting is to compare actual with authorized 
expenditure—and it serves no administrative need beyond revealing whether 
or not there are any amounts yet to be expended (which may be one reason 
why it is so well developed). 

Appropriation accounting does not distinguish between plant investment 
and operating expenses except as the appropriation itself is made expressly 
for one or the other. Purchases for stores are charged, ordinarily, directly 
against the appropriation providing the funds to make the purchase, regardless 
of when, where, or for what purpose the material or supply is used. 

A purchase of coal or labor must be charged to the appropriation containing 
the funds provided for making such purchases, which is the end of it; but in 
business accounting, coal is an asset to be charged to expense only as consumed 
and pay-roll is distributed and charged against many accounts which may 
be of either a capital or expense classification. Hence the need of proprietary 
and expense accounting in addition to fund accounting, if information is 
desired from accounts. Moreover, appropriation ordinances cannot be made 
to follow successfully the lines of an expense classification, which is further 
proof that limitations set up in appropriation accounting prevent obtaining 
from it the information which business corporations require 


The Budget 


PREPARATION OF BUDGET ESTIMATES.—In city hall circles prin- 
cipal item of interest, near the end of any fiscal period, is preparation of the 
budget for the next year; and in practice the budget becomes a starting point 
for municipal activities, including accounting. Since money may not be 
expended except as appropriated, and since it cannot be expended except as 
provision is made for obtaining funds to be expended, it is necessary to 
include in the budget estimates of revenues that will probably be collected, as 
well as estimates of hoped-for expenditures. 

These two classes of estimates prepared by the departments upon executive 
order for consideration of the city council, however complete or incomplete, 
constitute the report designated as the budget, by the aid of which the council 


passes an appropriation ordinance providing funds for continuing city activi- 
ties and operations. 


FORM OF BUDGET.—There is much controversy over the proper form 
of a budget. There is the lump sum budget, segregated budget, and func- 
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‘tional budget. Much of the controversy is due to the fact that it is quite 
customary to enact the budget as an appropriation ordinance without modifi- 
‘eation. The budget, however, is merely a request for funds, with an estimate 
‘of amount required and purpose thereof. These estimates, or the budget, 
‘may be as detailed and in such forms as desired by those charged with the 
duty of considering estimates and approving, or disapproving, same. In 
the highly segregated budget it is desirable to condense the data for the 
‘appropriation ordinance. Generally, however, budget estimates are not 
sufficiently detailed to permit proper judgment being exercised in regard 
‘thereto, and the appropriation wrdinance, in such case, is frequently not 


detailed enough to insure proper control over expenditures. 


_ BUDGET AS FINANCIAL PROGRAM.—The budget, therefore, is, or 


should be, the proposed financial program of the city for a future fiscal period. 
As such it is the most important financial report of the city. To make it 
|most serviceable as an instrument by which the legislative body may deter- 
/mine financial needs and policies for the future period, it should present the 
following: 


1. Statements and schedules containing full and complete information as 
to present condition of all funds and appropriations. 

2. Schedules of estimated revenues for each fund, and in comparison 
with actual revenues of preceding fiscal period. 

8. Schedules of estimated expenditures of the future period for each 
fund, classified by organization units, and in comparison with 
actual expenditures of the preceding period. 

4. It should also present contemplated borrowings for each fund, in 
comparison with actual borrowing of preceding period. 


- Standard form of budget estimate sheet and summary form are shown in 
Forms 1, 2. 


APPROPRIATION ORDINANCE.—After consideration of statements 
presented in budget, the legislative body (city council) authorizes the ex- 
penditure of amounts determined upon, by passing an appropriation ordinance 
which fixes the amounts which may be expended by each organization unit for 
the objects specified. 


TAX RATE.—In passing the appropriation ordinance, amount of tax rate 
applicable to general fund is also determined (assessed valuation having been 
determined), since revenue to be raised by taxation is amount by which 
appropriated amount exceeds estimated revenues. Consideration of this fact 
makes apparent the need of care in estimating the amount of revenues that 
will be collected, since if the estimate is too high, there will be a deficit if 
total of appropriations authorized isexpended. On the other hand, if revenues 
are underestimated, funds collected will be in excess of amount needed, and 
an unnecessary and tempting surplus will be created. 

In some states it is legally required that the miscellaneous revenue item 
of the budget estimates of receipts shall be the amount of average receipts 
for preceding 5 years. This requirement checks manipulation. 


STANDARD APPROPRIATION AND ACCOUNTING CLASSIFICA- 
TION.—Budget estimates should be prepared, and appropriations to the 
various organization units of the city should be in conformity with a standard 
classification of accounts uniform for all departments, subdivisions, and 
bureaus, but sufficiently comprehensive in terminology to embrace every 
requirement of all subdivisions of city organization. Such classification is 
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presented below, so designed that it may be used in conjunction with tabu- 
_ lating machine records. It permits of decimal subdivision of classification 


in as much detail as desired. Only primary classification is indicated here. 


Standard Codified Classification of Objects of Expenditure 


1. Salaries of permanent employees 

2. Wages of permanent employees 

3. Salaries and wages of temporary 
help 


: 
_ 00- Prrsonat SERVICES 


4. 
5. 
6. 
| 7 
8. 
9. Fees and compensation for per- 
sonal services not elsewhere 
1 provided for. 
10-—Services OrHeR THAN PERSONAL 
| 11. Transportation of persons 
i 12, Transportation of things 
! 13. Subsistence and support of 
persons 
14. Subsistence and care of animals 
and storage and care of 
vehicles 
15. Communication service 
16. Printing, engraving, lithograph- 
ing, and binding 
17. Advertising and publications 
18. Furnishing of light, heat, power, 
and electricity 
19. Special and miscellaneous ser- 
vices other than personal not 
elsewhere provided for 
| 20-Fixep CHARGES AND CONTRIBUTIONS 
21. Rents 
22. Insurance 
. 23. Taxes and fees paid by city 
| 24. Pensions and retirement salaries 
25. Contributions to persons and 
institutions 
26. Damages to persons and prop- 
: erty ¢ 
27. Interest 


: 29. Special and miscellaneous fixed 
charges and contributions not 
elsewhere provided for 

320 — Suppies 

31. Office, drafting, scientific and 
educational supplies 

32. Fuel (including burning and 
illuminating gases, oils, and 
liquids) 

33. Mechanics’, engineers’, and elec- 
tricians’ supplies; furnace and 
foundry supplies (excepting 
fuels) 

34. Cleaning and toilet supplies 


35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 


39. 


Wearing apparel, linen and 
sewing supplies 

Forage and other supplies for 
animals 

Provisions for persons 

Medical, surgical, and labora- 
tory supplies 

Special and miscellaneous sup- . 
plies not elsewhere provided 
for 


40 — MaTERIALs 


. Raw materials 

. Metals, and metal products 

. Non-metallic mineral products 

. Lumber, and wood products 

. Fiber products 

. Paints, and painters’ materials 


. Miscellaneous materials not 


elsewhere provided for 


50 — EquipMENT AND Parts 


51. 


52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 


58. 
59. 


Heat, light, power, ventilation, 
refrigerators, and_ electrical 
equipment 

Production, construction, and 
conveying equipment 

Livestock 

Furniture and furnishings 

Property and life preserving and 
caretaking 

Educational, scientific, and rec- 
reational equipment 

Medical, surgical, and labora- 
tory equipment 


Miscellaneous equipment not 
elsewhere provided for 


60 -- LANDS AND STRUCTURES 


61. 
62. 
63. 


Lands 
Buildings and structures 
Bridges and viaducts 


. Excavations and quarries - 
. Reservoirs and quarries 
. Retaining and restraining walls, 


dams, jetties, etc. 


. Damages and property charges 


Other capital outlays 


(Subdivided as requirements of 


80 - 


city dictate) 


90 -— MisceLLanrous Irems Not OrHer- 


WISE CLASSIFIED 
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Every need of any division of a city organization may be expressed in such | 
a classification. Apart from convenience of a standardized classification of | 
appropriations to be used by all departments, a greater advantage is perma- — 
nent uniformity insured in accounts, however simple or elaborate the analysis | 
of a department’s requirements may be. Every kind of service or class of 
thing which may be purchased or acquired, or every object for which an ex- . 
penditure can be made, falls naturally and rationally under some one or } 
other of the primary classifications, and the secondary classifications where | 
needed follow with same facility. ; 
Department heads, in preparing budget estimates in accordance with a | 
standard classification of this kind, must plan and think systematically along 
similar lines, which greatly facilitates the task of the budget-passing body. 
’ Appropriation accounts, following the use of such a standard classification, 
also become capable of comparison as between city divisions and as between 
periods, and are therefore of great value in preparation of budget estimates. 


General Ledger Accounts 


GENERAL.—As previously explained, municipal accounts consist of two 
completed circles of accounts, viz., fund circle and proprietary circle, both | 
groups being maintained for each class of funds previously described, except 
that ordinarily the proprietary circle of accounts is sufficient to the needs of 
sinking funds. 

The general ledger is, therefore, in practice divided as between the four 
classes of accounts; or there may be four general ledgers, viz., one for each 
class of funds. Each of said primary classes, or ledgers, is further divided 
into two subdivisions, viz., one for fund circle of accounts, the other for pro- 
prietary. Under each of such subdivisions required accounts should be | 
arranged in balance sheet order, viz., in order of assets, expenses, liabilities, | 
and revenues. Most accounts appearing in the general ledger will, if the | 
municipality is of any size, necessarily be controlling accounts. | 

BALANCE SHEET.—The representative balance sheet accounts or classes 
of accounts for each fund group are indicated below. For purposes of refer- | 
ence to matter following, these accounts are coded. This is a practical work- 
ing code, possessing ample capacity for expansion. 


PROPRIETARY ACCOUNTS 
CopE 


CopE 
GENERAL FUND.......... 1 IRERELVES 2, =a oe aie sate ne 1405 
oe. 0 SEHD 0. OA CRIES 6 100 “dy Surplus (or Deficit) <3 AN 1409 
Taxes Receivable.......... 1102 ReVONUBSS «os occ eats tet 500 
Revenues Receivable— Revenue Accrued—Taxes... ‘ 1501 
Miscellaneous........... 1103 Revenue Accrued— 
Accounts Receivable....... 1104 Miscellaneous........... 1502 
Aas = Supplies..... 1105 Recovered Expenditures. . . 1503 
roperty—Non-permanent. 1106 
Advances to Other Funds. . 1107 CAPITAL FUND........... 2000 
ED NAD GE cro eel 200 ABBETSA.) apes acentl apie by 100 
By Departments.......... 1200 Washer sere Fare Cette 2101 
By Functional Classifica- Revenues Receivable... ... 2102 
tions. yee pec Se roe 2104 
aterials and Supplies..... 2105 
ST ea abe nit) 7? yao, ~\Property=—-Petnianentiiisc, 2106 
Warrants Payable. Seen. 1402 Advances to Other Funds. . 2107 
Due to Other Funds....... 1403 I XPHNBES i pacity Renee it>& 200 


Loans—Short-Term...... { 1404 Miscellaneous)... 0.6. ¢.0005 2200 | 
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CopE CopE 
HAE ETE TES Rt yoy oncyieters rewe 400 IROSETVES 21) Ae paren naa aee= 3405 
Vouchers Payable......... 2401 Surplus (or Deficit)........ 3409 
Warrants Payable......... 2402 REVENUES 500 
Due to Other Funds 2403 C aL ational Mad A) ein 
Funded Debt 2404 aes UbtiONS, . 62... eee 3501 
Rog Oe Oat ee eee 2405 iscellaneous Accruals..... 3502 
Surplus (or Deficit)........ 2409 STS AND TRUST 
REVENUMS .. Po. es: 500 FUNDS.....005....00.4.. Pee 
Proceeds of Bond Sales... . 2501 ASSETS... fige eu tonse ood 100 
Revenues Accrued— Cash ips an le aes addges 4101 
Miscellaneous........... 2502 Revenues Receivable...... 4102 
Recovered Expenditures... . 2503 Accounts Receivable....... 4103 
SINKING FUNDS.......... 3000 Investmentsif ieee meen 84 4105 
ANSE 0003) 9 Sora A. Sena Se, eae 100 Advances to Other Funds: - aiey 
CRED. Sega axl ae citer LOL, WEPENSHSY Ae. reer Gye seit 3 200 
Revenues Receivable...... 3102 Miscellaneous............. 4200 
Accounts Receivable....... 3104 Lraprcrinse este ec cds 400 
Investments'#.\....5.)5: 22x 3106 Vouchers Payable......... 4401 
EXPENSES saci. nave te ne 200 Warrants Payable......... 4402 
Miscellaneous:,........2.- 3200 i be to Other Funds....... wie 
TAB IETS chads anh: aera: oat 400 BOE N OE Fes es Cire SA 
Vouchers Payable......... 3401 Surplus (or Deficit).:...... 4409 
Warrants Payable......... 3402 REVENUES.............-..5 500 
Due to Other Funds....... 3403 Miscellaneous Accruals..... 4502 
FUND ACCOUNTS 
CopvE CopE 
GENERAL FUND.......... 5000 APPROPRIATIONS AND 
RESERVES... Sp). ee ae 400 
RESOURCHB. oo eee ee age os ae i00 Unissued Authorized Bonds. 6401 
Estimated Revenues....... 5101 Bond Appropriation Ledger. 6402 
Available Resources. ...... 5102 Reserves wind ble the 6403 
Unapplied Cash........... 5103 Surplus (or DenGit) 38.2... 6409 
APPROPRIATIONS AND SPECIAL AND TRUST 
UMISTOR WIGS. . cies cus. ce scaaet™ 400 > WADINDS s,s hee ee me 8000 
Unappropriated Estimated RrsouURCHS.. Me riee Jae: ote 100 
RCV OTIUCh 1s ile ca: os -2 in 5401 Estimated Revenues....... 3101 
Appropriations............ 5402 Available Resources. ...... 8102 
LERCLY COs Iriya TEM e a ete ic 5403 Unapplied Cash........... 8103 
Surplus (or Deficit)........ 5409 “APPROPRIATIONS AND 
6000 RESERVES.) Mi, eile ee 400. 
Be Ne: jepstonre: Unappropriated Estimated : 
MPR ESOURCES | tiete dis a cena e 100 Reventie),.p tears. 8401 
Authorized Bond Issues... . 6101 Special and Trust Fund 
Available Bond Proceeds... 6102 Appropriation Ledger... . 8402 
Unapplied Cash........... 6103 Reserves orev Rae oak 8403 
Surplus (or Deficit)........ 8409 


INFORMATION TO BE PRESENTED IN ACCOUNTS.— In following list 
is noted, as briefly and comprehensively as possible, main classes of facts and 
transactions to be recorded in municipal accounts to make possible the 
presentation of statements of revenues, expenditures, obligations, and 
resources. 

Such information is of three classes, as follows: 

1. Official actions from day to day of governing bodies and officials 
whereby condition of funds is modified or determined. 

2. Daily business transactions of officials in carrying on city activities. 

3. Net resources of city. 

These essential facts are usually, though not always, to be recorded in 
both fund and proprietary circles of accounts. 

To illustrate intent and purpose of balance sheet accounts designated above, 
and nature of charges and credits made to them, a list of the principal items 
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of information to be recorded is presented below, followed by journal entries 
necessary to record such information in both fund and proprietary accounts 
with such references to information to be recorded, journal entries, and 
accounts, as will assist in conveying the idea it is desired to present. 


Principal Acts and Conditions to be Stated (Premises) 


Sym- ENTRY Sym- ENTRY 
BOL No. BOL No. 
A Official estimate of the amount of L_ Encumbrances (incurred liabilities) 
the estimated revenue which will of appropriation through issue of 
accrue to city within a period. . . 1 purchase (open-market) orders, 

B Official estimate of amount of ex- or other authorization of services 
penditure that will be necessary to be rendered by outside parties 9 
to maintain or perform func- M Encumbrances of appropriations, or 
tions of city government during other funds through execution of 
BAING PELIO core te rete a! Sosy nue ets 1 contracts? * tes) te eee 10 

C Amount of tax it will be necessary N Registration by city departments, 
to raise to meet estimated obliga- divisions, or offices of invoices 
tions of city (difference between payable which they approve for 
estimated revenue and estimated payment and their distribution 
expenditure—A and B above). 1 to appropriation, asset, and ex- 

D Act of council in passing inidget pense account...... 6.2... +.05- il 
ordinances authorizing appro- P Audit of invoices and issue of war- 
PTUMULOUSS mie siceie ere. POA oo. c. 6 2 rants payable. 2) 4.05.2 tjsemeed 12 

E Amount of annual tax as author- Q Liquidation of encumbrances 
ized by council when assessed and (through issue of vouchers pay- 
confirmed (Tax-rolls).......... 3 able or cancellation of orders and 

F Charges made by city for permits, CONtrACS) rete aie teloe ets 13 
licenses, ae ens Bagi ee 4 § Payment of warrants by treasurer 15 

eee. PEM ce ree T Loans in anticipation of collection 
COVETADIC) Saige e cds Se syeimiauaiests 5 Of taxes. 66-6... eee eens 16 

H Collection of tax assessments..... 6 V Provision for uncollectible taxes.. 17 

J Receipts from miscellaneous sources W Shortage in collection of estimated - 

OL CECY CITUO 5 e SC ene Gel aun ne 7 SB SPOVODUEG 652.5 rigid vw avo caosete es eraeette 18 

K Receipts of amounts due Wot on X Excess of amount received over es- 
accounts receivable.. ts 8 timated revenue n.Just. fia nselden 19 


ENTRIES NECESSARY TO RECORD SUCH INFORMATION.—The 
entries necessary, in event of each of above premises, to reflect conditions 
resulting therefrom, are stated below. These entries and accounts affected 
are also represented graphically in the chart presented herewith (Form 3). 
In the following the alphabetical symbol refers to preceding list of premises; 
the four-place number, to ledger account affected. 


Entries in Proprietary Accounts 


GENERAL GENERAL 
LEDGER LEDGER 
PREM- ACCOUNT PREM- Account 
ISE No. ISE No. 
Entry No. 1 Entry No.4 
B }No entry in proprietary accounts F rutheeod Receivable—Miscella- 1103 
ae ent foe as ee ee ee el) onl ihe tiie DCOUS :.9 2 12M, WRMTAL Sa. tegen 
Sundry Accounts........... Subledger 
Entry No. 2 To Revenue Accrued—Miscl. 1502 
D Noentry in proprietary accounts Entry, No-5: 
Entry No. 3 G Revenue Receivable—Miscella- 
ye Taxes, FUECCIVADIO we oy. «ove a res 1102 NEOUS. crt apiece tes 1103 
Sundry Accounts........... Subledger Sundry Accounts........... Subledger 


To Revenue Accrued—Taxes. 1501 To Recovered Expenditures.. 1503 
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LEDGER Pr Pasaore 
PREM- ae pil tie “ No 
oO. : 
= Entty No.6 N Advances to Other Funds...... 1107 
wes Sundry Accounts........... Subledger 
18h MOLT) Rear encereu rt oes meee noe 1101 To Vouchers Payable........ 1401 
To Taxes Receivable........ 1102 “ 
To Sundry Accounts...... Subledger Entry No. 12 ; 
PF Vouchers Payable... 3... 202... 140 
Jy Cash polls C 1101 To Warrants Payable ...... 1402 
ETSI Steet 8 abt See et Rt ceeseeeide 
To Revenues Receivable— Entry No. 13 
VETS ¢ Reena ts rotates = 1103 Q Noentry in proprietary accounts 
To Sundry Accounts...... Subledger fies Merde 
Entry No. 8 S Warrants Payable ............ 1402 
Ke (ash. 2... dx: "LAREN BERTH BIE vag Poieash te wexs 4G ee hee 1101 
To Accounts Receivabléx.... - ‘ 
To Sundry Accounts...... Subledger , Entry No. 15 
<a CASE ee et oe ne tee eee 1101 
Entry No. 9 ™“. To Loans—Short Term. ..... 1404 | 
L_ Noentry in proprietary accounts “_To Sundry Accounts...... Subledger 
Entry No. 10 Entry No. 16 
M Noentry in proprietary accounts V_ Surplus ses 0%, -- nee Joe 1409 
Entry No. 11 Ta Reserve for Uncollectible oon 
INE xpense,<" .knet eee ek oe 1200 Bk ae 
x Bandry vegans SL nahin nce Entry No. 17 
aterials and Supplies ...... WN try i iet Ty accounts. 
Sundry, Accounts: .i:.ani% te « Subledger et een 18 
INIMETODGLEY:. 2. ..caiis «  <of RE Entry No. 4 
Sundry Accounts: ...<..... Subledew X No entry in proprietary @¢counts. 
Entries in Fund Accounts * 
GENERAL > GENERAL 
LEDGER LEDGER 
PREM- Account PrREM- eee 
ISH No. ISB Now} 
Entry No. 1 Entry No. 7 \ 
Seed bake os Sane ry 5101 J Same as entry No. 6. 
A Sundry ecounts — ise 
Sources (Estimated Sundry - Bate Noi 8 ‘ 
Accounts)! Nie. oh... csi Subledger K Same as entry No. 6. 5 
B Sundry Accounts—Taxes Sundry 
FACGOUUISS Rime eh tir arc: 5. Subledger inn . sie is Nae a 
To Unappropriated Hstimated hehe Caan eee rete eee eee eb lee 5402 | 
Revenue! xailssoade. o)..8 5401 undry Accounts. .......... Subledger || 
7 4434 To Reserve for Encumbrances. 5403 
Dury NG. 2 Entry No. 10 
D Unappropriated Estimated Rev- MY Samosastante <@ . : 
ONUCS™ | Foti es, 5 2 5401 y es 
To Appropriations .......... 5402 Entry No. 11 
To Sundry Accounts...... Subledger N Appropriations a) eR 540%: 
: andry Accounts. ....0 07. Subledger 
- pet Ne.73 2 To Unapplied Cash.......... 5103 
E Available Resources........... 5102 Q Reserve for Encumbrances 5403 
To Estimated Revenue...... 5101 To Appropriation Led abo 5405 
To Sundry Accounts...... Subledger c SETI a 
s To Sundry Accounts...... Subledger 
Entry No. 4 _, seat No. ; for the 
amount of the origina] encum- 
F Same as entry No. 3. brance, the place of which the 
Entry No. 5 invoice amount has taken.) 
G Same as entry No. 3. Entry No. 12 
Entry No. 6 P No entry in fund accounts. 
H Unapplied Cash... :2..0.+. 020s 5103 Entry No. 13 
To Available Resources... . - 5102 Q pes under entry No. 11. 
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GENERAL GENERAL 
LEDGER LEDGER 
PREM- Account PREM- Account 
ISE No. Isp No. 
Entry No. 14 Entry No. 17 
S No entry in fund ts. Wi Surplustioncucds Baol Hoaetaag 5409 
a ae To Estimated Revenues...... 5401 
Entry No. 15 To Sundry Accounts...... Subledger 
T No entry in fund accounts. Entry No. 18 
X Estimated Revenue............ 5101 
Entry No. 16 Sundry Accounts........... Subledger 
BMP OULDIUS obvi. wy Be ERs Ress 5409 To Unappropriated Estimated 
To Available Resources...... 5102 Revenviesinee. 5. Res 5401 


General Plan of Municipal Accounting 


RECORDS REQUIRED.—The first essential to presenting accurate records 
and statements relative to current transactions, resources, and liabilities, is 
an efficient plan of reporting transactions, assembling figures, and verifying 
their accuracy. To accomplish this there has developed in municipal account- 
ing offices a general tendency to build up accounting systems along lines 
based, however varied in individual cases, on the following essential classes 
of records: 


1. Files of documents containing the original entry, describing the 
transaction. 

2. Registers for each class of documents. 

3. Subsidiary ledgers, containing only detailed accounts. 

4. General ledgers, containing only control or summary accounts. 


The general method of operating these classes of records is same for all of 
a city’s departments, divisions, and offices, whether applied to revenues or 
expenditures, and, in brief, is as follows: 


1. Preparation of an individual documental record for each transaction, 
duly authorized, verified, and certified. 

2. Registration of individual documents, each class in a register of 
suitable design, according to class of document and according 
to fund affected. 

3. Posting of amounts involved direct from documents to detail accounts 
in subsidiary ledgers. 

4. Posting of periodical totals from registers to control accounts in 
general ledgers. 

5. Proof of accuracy of work through a comparison of schedules of bal- 
ances of accounts of subsidiary ledgers with balance of controlling 
account in general ledger. 


Such a method is the logical and natural outcome of conditions existing in all 
cities if central control over accounts is attempted. 

Revenues that accrue from many sources in various city departments and 
expenditures that originate in all divisions of the city organization, must 
ultimately be accounted for and controlled through one central accounting 
office, and cleared through one department, viz., the treasury. 

A system of individually numbered documents—originating in depart- 
mental offices, in as many copies as necessary, with control of such documents 
(as filed locally or transmitted to central office or to other offices) through 
registers and schedules, of which also as many copies as are required may be 
produced without extra labor—is the only system flexible enough to obtain 
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control and also meet the exacting demands of legal requirements. Also, 
since for convenience and expediency the detailed records and accounts are 
usually maintained in departmental offices, while for purposes of control, 
general ledger accounts must be maintained in the central accounting office, 
such methods lend themselves to quick and easy proof or detection of errors. 
Methods suggested here and the form submitted in illustration, are devel- | 
opments of the general plan outlined. A chart which attempts to express 
graphically the principles involved, is shown in Form 3 (p. 1220). | 


| 
) 


Balance Sheet Accounts of Funds 


FUND ACCOUNTS.—Typical general ledger accounts stated in the pre- 
ceding are those of the balance sheets for each fund group. 

Accounts of the proprietary circles are those of private corporation account- 
ing (excepting as regards profits) as adapted to the municipal corporation, and 
need no further explanation here. 

The accounts of the fund circles are easily interpreted when it is considered 
that, in a municipality, financial operations begin with a budget consisting 
of two estimates, viz.: (1) Estimated Revenues, (a) Taxes, (b) Miscellaneous; 
and (2) Estimated Expenditures, and that such budget estimates, as fiscal | 
year advances, are converted into realities in shape of actual cash receipts 
and expenditures, until finally, at,end of year, there exists the record of total 
actual receipts and expenditures, which differs more or less from the original 
estimates. 

The problem of fund accounting, therefore, is to state in the accounts as 
regards any fund, the following: 


1. Original estimates, or amount of possible bond issues. 
2. Official actions taken to materialize estimates. | 
3. Accomplished realities. | 
4. Net amount by which final results differ from estimates. 


JOURNAL ENTRIES.—Journal entries (without subsidiary ledger entries) 
necessary to accomplish these steps in the general fund circle are given below. 
The entry reference numbers are those cited previously (pp. 1221-1223). 


1. When the estimate of revenue is officially 
adopted by the city council: 

Estimated Revenues—Year......... 

To Unappropriated Estimated Rev- 

enves——\'ear, O77, seamoen vera. 


2. When the appropriation act is passed by 
the city council: 

Unappropriated Estimated Revenues 

pee ViGHT cea ites Epeaci eye cbaue penetra Gare 


3. When revenues are accrued, viz., when the 
tax-rolls are set up in the accounts as 
revenue receivable: 

Available Resources 
To Estimated Revenues—Year.... 

6. When taxes are collected: 

Wnapplied Cash.) 00... Se eae 
To Available Resources—Year.... 


7. When miscellaneous revenues are collected: 
(Accruals and Collections of Miscellane- 


ous Revenues are usually simultaneous.) 
Unapplied Cash 
To Estimated Revenues—Year.... 


9. When requisitions on stores are made, cr 
when purchase orders are issued: 
Appropriations 
To Reserves for Encumbrances... . 
11. When voucher warrants payable are ap- 
proved for payment: 
Appropriations 
To Unapplied'Cashic= s:: <<: .gpee 
and, simultaneously, an entry reversing 
No. 9 just preceding, viz., 
Reserve for Encumbrances 
To Appropriations 
(for the reason that the voucher is for 
an expenditure already reserved, and 
replaces that reserve as a charge against 
the appropriation, which necessitates 
the cancellation of the amount reserved.) 
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At end of fiscal year, Estimated Revenues closes to Unappropriated Esti- 
mated Revenue, and latter account to Surplus, which operation shows either 
a surplus or a deficit for year according as appropriations have or have not 
exceeded revenues accrued. 

A chart presenting in total the principal operations of the general fund 
accounts during a year is presented in Form 4, with a view to making clear 
relationship of the fund balance sheet accounts. 


Accounting for Capital Resources and Liabilities 


THE FUND STATEMENT.—A fund statement in connection with the 
capital fund should be prepared, but is frequently disregarded. Such a fund 
statement should show resources which the municipality has at its command 
to finance public works which involve too large an expenditure to be paid 
out of general revenue. The principal, capital fund resource which a munici- 
pality has is its ability to borrow. This is usually controlled by a state law 
which fixes maximum borrowing capacity at anywhere from 5% to 12% 
of assessed valuation of property in the municipality. This resource may 
be set up in the accounts as ‘‘ Possible Bond Issues,’ with corresponding 
credit account called ‘Balance Available for Public Improvements.” 


WHEN BONDS ARE ISSUED.— 


In the proprietary accounts: In the fund accounts: 
Cash Balance Available for Public Improve- 
To Bonds Outstanding ments 


To Possible Bond Issues 
If an appropriation is made of any amount of the sum obtained through a 
bond issue, entry is similar to that given under ‘General Fund,”’ viz.: 


Unapplied Cash 
To Appropriations 


Frequently a municipality receives a premium on sale of bonds. In such 
case officials usually insist that this amount be used for ‘‘Capital Outlay”’ 
in same way as the principal. However, since premiums are adjustments of 
interest rate, they should be taken into the general fund and be written off 
over life of the bond. 

Discount on bonds, on the other hand, is frequently made good out of the 
general fund through appropriation. While to handle this correctly is easier 
than in case of the preceding example, it still is difficult in view of the general 
level of accounting knowledge in municipal administration. 

All construction work performed should be charged to Work in Progress. 
When work is completed, this account should be cleared and the expenditure 
charged to the appropriate asset account. 7 

At end of month closing entries are: 


In the proprietary accounts: In the fund accounts: 


(a) Work in Progress Appropriations 
To Accounts Payable To Unapplied Cash 
(b) Accounts Payable To Reserve for Encumbrances 
To Cash 
(c) Lands 
Structures 
Improvements 
Equipments 
To Work in Progress 


fl 
‘ 
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LOCAL IMPROVEMENT FUNDS.—Local improvements are properly 
classified under the capital account. The procedure differs among munici- 
_palities regarding manner in which improvements are authorized, as well as 
in connection with financing. Local improvements are usually made by the 
municipality and disbursements by city officials. Entire cost of an improve- 
ment may be assessed against property owners; but where a portion only of 
cost is assessed, balance is paid out of general city funds or from proceeds of 
general bond issues. No difficulty is found in accounting where the munici- 
pality assumes the entire cost and sells bonds before work is started. Journal 
entries in this case are: 
Cash Work in Progress 
To Bonds Outstanding 2 To Accounts payable 

Where a municipality pays part of cost of an improvement and balance is 
assessed against property owners, it is necessary to keep an accurate record of 
total cost until project is completed and assessments can be made. This is 
done through a Work in Progress account, with a subsidiary record for each 
improvement. 

If cash is disbursed out of general fund cash, it is necessary to treat the 
matter as though two companies were involved. In general fund accounts, 
eredit Cash and charge Advances to Other Funds, and in the capital fund, 
pick this item up by charging Work in Progress and crediting ‘‘ Due to 


Other Funds.”’ It may be. that part of cash so paid out of the general account 
represents the city’s share, in which case amount paid should be charged 


to ‘‘Advances to Other Funds” and picked up in capital account as ‘before. 

When correct amount of city’s share of cost of work is determined, such 
amount is to be treated as a donation to capital fund and charged against 
General Fund Surplus. Likewise, in capital fund, an equal amount of the 
liability to the general fund should be canceled and credited to Capital Fund 
Surplus. 


Accounting for Sinking Fund 


INFORMATION REQUIRED.—Sinking funds are created through receipts 
from the general tax levy, from interest on deposits, securities, and frequently 
from special sources. Facts required to be known about the status and 
administration of the sinking fund are: 


Cash on hand Reserves 

Securities on hand (at cost and market) Surplus 

Accounts receivable Disbursements of sinking funds 
Accounts payable Per cent of yield on investments 


Information should also be presented as to present status of the sinking 
fund in relation to bonds outstanding and conditions of their issue. 
A set of fund accounts will concisely state these facts and would be devel- 
oped by journal entry as follows: 
Unapplied Cash 
Investments 
Accounts Receivable 
To Sinking Fund Reserves (For each bond issue.) 
To Surplus 


Balance Sheet and Statement Forms 


_ To illustrate, working examples of municipal balance sheets, together with 
statements of operating revenues and expense, are shown in Forms 5-12. 
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The City of Exuisir C 
General Fund Balance Sheet Date 19— 
Comparison— With 
Sch Prior Period 
ASSETS No| This Year | Last Year 
Increase | Decrease 
Cas: 
BER ichalsisr cuss a wfovenabes qremsiaiadew 
EI LOR dccticoses carnid eroticy daatpionctaks 
Imprest Funds: 
Dept 
Dept 


PO UA aac She MER. res Word ci eh 
Amounts Dur THE City: 
Revenues Receivable: 
Real Estate Taxes.............. 
Personal axes). 2 ib..c em ace sters seats 


SToreEs: 
Work IN ProGreEss: 


ADVANCES: 
EO Other Accounts. <.0¢beic8 cee ee « 
IMiScelANeOUS y=... ach de tinch ce tolag% 


OTA ABRSETA Tc cece ten ec 
LIABILITIES 


IMMEDIATE DEMANDS FoR CasH: 
Accounts Payable. <.ji.c08 oc wn wcce ns 
Interest Due and Payable.......... 


Loans To BE REPAID FROM GENERAL 
REVENUE: 
Dover To OTHER Accounts: 
ACCRUALS: 
Interest on Funded Debt—Not Due 


RESERVES: 
Uncollectible Taxes and Accounts... 
INepates:on ‘Taxesiiis cant. destin iietec 


RURBUUS. Sec: «su. eerste de Gee 


Form 9. General Fund Balance Sheet 
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The City of ———__—_____—_—_. Exursir E 
Capital Fund Balance Sheet Date 19— 


Comparison—With 
Sch . Prior Period 
ASSETS Shy This Year | Last Year 


Increase | Decrease 


Casu: 
fri Binks Viel, op, SOS, PP yy 


Amounts Dus THe City: ; 


WorK IN PROGRESS: 


PROPERTY: 

BEVEL c-fos orc ev eRe AM Aaehttaiace xsicoicnat en 8k 
Building and Structures........... 
Non-Structural Improvements...... 
BGT DMENG kc Sea tae od o easels ok oe 


ADVANCES: 


OTA ASSMTS .c00% 2+ «wb bcomn + Seae! Gr Pert Pen 
LIABILITIES 


Loans TO BE REPAID FROM SALE OF 
PORN Sopa icwed ts GRAD Sei ascla sansa aed 


Bonds Isshed. io ee 


Bonds, Outstanding 4 s,s: 6 Glas taets 
Less—Sinking Fund Reserve..... 
Net Bonded Indebtedness.......... 


Dor To OrHeR ACCOUNTS: 


RESERVES: 
Depreciation of Property.......... 


PMR PIOB pciys tsa bors dobhstzexte> hvadatestéd 


Toran LIABILITINS............ eet he ee (ee | ee 


Form 10. Capital Fund Balance Sheet 
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Subsidiary Ledgers 


SUBSIDIARY LEDGERS REQUIRED.—It is customary to carry all 
accounts of such a group in a subsidiary ledger. With a municipality, the 
principal subsidiary ledgers are: 


; 
| 
{ 
| 
} 
; 
} 
| 
/ 
; 
| 


Property Ledger Contract Ledger 

Revenues Rezeivable Ledger Stores Ledger 
Accounts Receivable Ledger Expense and Advance Ledger : 
Appropriation Ledger Operating Ledger 


In but one or two cases do these ledgers differ from ordinary subsidiary 
ledgers of private corporations. Sample forms for such ledgers, suitable to 
municipal accounting, are shown hereafter. 


PROPERTY LEDGER.—Property, other than cash and investments, 
owned by a city, falls under one of the following classes: 


Real Estate 

Building and Structure 
Non-structural Plant 
Plant Equipment 
Stores and Supplies 


ee as 


All of the above classes, except ‘‘Stores and Supplies,’’ should be represented 
by detailed accounts brought together in the property ledger. Ruling of 
this ledger sheet should be special and so designed as to permit indicating 
graphically street location and dimensions of realty. It is also of advantage 
to provide on same sheet for carrying the depreciation reserve account for the 
particular piece of property the sheet represents in conjunction with the 
property account. 


APPROPRIATION LEDGER.—In the appropriation ledger is maintained 
a separate account for each budget and special appropriation either from 
general, capital, or special funds and with contracts payable from appropria- 
tion or fund resources. For examples of ruling for this ledger, see Form 11. 

Encumbrances (purchase orders or contracts) are charged in detail against 
appropriations supplying cash for expenditures and set up in total as a reserve 
for liabilities incurred through issue of the orders. Such reserves remain in 
force until invoices covering amount of original encumbrance are vouchered, 
when reserve is reversed in each case, and amount of invoice itself is charged 
against the appropriation in place of order amount. This procedure auto- 
matically adjusts all differences between estimated amount of expenditures, 
which is originally reserved, and actual expenditure covered by the voucher 
and warrant. 


The register of accounts payable form is designed to gather such figures in 
total monthly for the control entries. (See Form 12.) 


Entry made to set up appropriation ledger, when budget is passed by 
council, is: 


In the fund accounts: 


Charge: For amount of yearly budget in total 
Unappropriated Estimated Revenue (by funds) in the general ledger account— 
Credit: and in detail to each of the separate titles 
Appropriations i of the appropriation ordinance, in appro- 


priation ledger. 
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i Entries made in connection with ‘‘encumbrances” of appropriations are as 
ollows: 


In the fund accounts: 


Charge: : | In general ledger for monthly total of 
Appropriations “orders” entered as per “register of orders’’ 
Credit: and in detail daily as registered, in de- 
Reserve for Encumbrances of Appro- tailed accounts of appropriation ledger. 
priations 


In the proprietary accounts: 
No entry. 


When vouchers are passed covering orders, entries are: 
In the fund accounts: 


Charge: Charge: 

Reserve for Encumbrances Appropriations 
Credit: Credit: 

Appropriations Unapplied Cash 

In general ledger monthly for total As above, for amount of invoices regis- 
amount of canceled original encum- tered. 


brances as per register of invoices pay- 

able and in detailed accounts of appro- 

priation ledger daily as registered. 

EXPENSE LEDGER—CENTRAL OFFICE.—Total expenses incurred by 
city, whether expenditure has actually been made or not, are recorded in this 
ledger immediately the expense is incurred. Mediums through which such 
charges are made are the registers of accounts payable, and journal vouchers. 

Such ledger contains two distinct groups of accounts, as follows: 


1. Those accounts presenting a detailed classification of expenses of 
those city departments whose expense accounting is maintained in 
central accounting office of city. 

2. Those “‘advance’’ accounts which control expense accounting of 
departments which, because of their larger activities and larger 
clerical capacity, maintain their own expense accounting. 


Accounts of the second group are suspense accounts, to which are charged 
amounts of all value going into a department and to which are credited value 
of all completed construction work or periodical operating and maintenance 
costs of the department as reported by the department. Such accounts are 
controls of departmental expense accounting through which departments’ 
accounts are connected with those of central office. Central accounting 
office of a city and that of the city department stand in same relationship, so 
far as accounts go, as does the central office of a corporation to the offices 
of its factories or branches. 

With the city, pay-rolls are paid for departments, materials purchased for 
and delivered to them, expenses paid for them, that they may perform certain 
functions. ‘They construct or repair streets, build sewers, maintain parks, 
police the city, clean the streets, furnish water, etc.—all which functions are 
measurable in some unit. Total costs of performing these various functions 
(to be obtained through suitable accounting), if divided by determined upon 
units of measure, give unit cost of construction or operation for each function, 
at which rates departments are to be credited according to number of units 
of completed work reported. 

Amounts to be credited to departmental control accounts in expense and 
advance ledger are amounts to be finally recorded as costs of various con- 
structive and operating functions performed by city. 
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Where special construction work is done, special cost accounting systems 
are maintained by departments performing the work which should be adequate 
to obtain true cost of the work. If cost of work is recoverable by assessments 
on abutting property, this is especially necessary, otherwise the city will 
lose money, as costs are generally above estimates. If work performed 
increases, value of city expense ledger accounts must be charged. 

In general, entries in connection with expense ledger are as follows: 


Central Office Books 


In the expense accounts: . In the fund accounts: 

Charge: Charge: 
Expense and Advance Ledger Appropriation Ledger 

Credit: Credit: 
Vouchers Payable Unapplied Net Cash 
In total in general ledger controls In total to control accounts. 
In detail, by departments, or expense , In detail to accounts of appropriation 

accounts, in expense ledger. ledger. 


Department’s Books 
In the proprietary accounts: 


Charge: 

Sundry Expense Accounts 
Credit: 

Central Office 

In total to credit of central office. 

In detail to debit of sundry expense 
accounts (control and _ subsidiary ac- 
counts in operating ledger if cost at- 
counts are maintained). 


To clear accounts of the department, at end of a period, of costs of various 
construction and operating functions during the period, following entries 
are made: 

Department’s Books 
In the proprietary accounts: 


Charge: Charge: 

Completed Work Central Office 
Credit: Credit: 

Sundry Expense Accounts Completed Work 

Clearing sundry expense accounts of To clear department’s accounts of cost of 
amounts expended on work and to gather completed work. 


such expenditures for such work into 
one cost or expense account. 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICE.—Ledgers necessary in those departments 
which maintain their own expense accounting may be as follows, as determined 
principally by nature of departmental organization and magnitude and 
character of operations: 

1. Operating (General) Ledger 
2. Expense (or Cost) Ledger 
3. Stores Ledger 

OPERATING LEDGER.—This ledger is to the department what the comp- 

troller’s general ledger is to him. Its accounts are the general ones of the 


department, also those necessary for purposes of control over det&iled accounts iy 


of such other ledgers as department may be called upon to maintain. It may 
be the only ledger a department may find necessary to maintain, in which case 
it becomes simply an expense ledger. For sample see Form 13. 
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EXPENSE (OR COST) LEDGER.— Where the functions of the department 
are numerous and much special construction work is performed, as in a 
department of public works, the cost of the work of the department should 
be gathered on special accounts, each of which represents an order for a 
specific piece of work or a particular kind of a continuous and going expense. 
Such accounts constitute those of the cost ledger. The control of the cost 
ledger, or the controls of various classes of expenditure represented in the 
cost ledger accounts, constitutes in such case the greater portion of the accounts 
of the operating ledger. See Form 14. 


: 
| 


} 
| 
| 


: 
{ 


STORES LEDGER.—TIf materials are purchased and delivered to a depart- | 


ment in large quantities, and considerably in advance of their consumption, 
the department should maintain a stores ledger, carrying an account with 
every kind of article taken into stock. There should be recorded therein all 
receipts, issues, and the balance on hand, both quantities and values being 
shown in every case. The control of the stores ledger will be the Stores 
account in the operating ledger of the department, if separate ‘‘stores’’ are 
maintained by the department. 


CENTRAL STORES.— While advantageous to a city to establish a central 
purchasing department, for no other reason than to accomplish large economies 
in purchasing, there are other advantages. 


NECESSITY OF STORES AND STORES LEDGERS.—Only approx- 
imately correct figures can be obtained in cost and expense accounting if 
provisions are not made for taking values of materials and supplies used on 
work into the expense accounts at time of consumption, rather than at time 
of purchase. Purchases should be charged to the property account, ‘‘Stores,”’ 
and credited to this account and charged into cost or expense accounts of 
departments using the supplies, only when used. By this method, value of 
materials remains on books as property until actually consumed. 

A central purchasing and supply department, independent of other city 
departments, but buying only upon authority of a requisition from them, 
should make all purchases and provide and maintain facilities for storage and 
delivery of all materials and supplies as needed. Stores depots may be 
established throughout a city in accordance with needs and convenience of 
the several departments, but such stores and the materials should be under 
control of the supply department—materials to be drawn for use only upon 
authority of written requisitions from departments. 


STORES WORKING FUND (APPROPRIATION).—The supply depart- 
ment is furnished by appropriation with a working fund, sufficiently large to 
make any purchase required, or to enable it to comply with terms of any 
purchasing contract or program city might wish to enter into. From this 
fund payments are made for all purchases of materials and supplies. City 
departments are also supplied with appropriations for materials in accordance 
with estimated needs. Procedure is as follows: 


1. A department requisitions purchasing department for any materials 
and such requisitions are recorded as an encumbrance of department’s 
appropriations. ' 

2. Purchasing agent makes the purchase, and on receipt of material 
has it delivered directly on work, if desired, or taken into stock, subject 
to future requisition. 

3. Payment to vendor is made for material from working fund of the 
supply department. 
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4. Department using material gives supply department stores requisi- 
tions for amount of materials delivered from stock for use. 

5. Supply department reports periodically value of all materials de- 
livered as per department’s stores requisitions. 

6. A periodical transfer between appropriations for amounts of reports 
rendered by supply department is made, charging departmental appro- 
priations for amount of materials used and thereby reimbursing supply 
department’s working fund appropriation by value of materials delivered 
from stock. The encumbrance, by requisition upon department’s supply 
appropriations, is also canceled, since amount of actual transfer charged. 
to the appropriation takes its place in reducing the unencumbered balance 
after appropriation. 


Result of such procedure is that departmental appropriations are charged 
correctly for value of materials consumed (not purchased), and also they are’ 
charged in the period during which it is used. The stores working fund appro- 
priation remains intact, viz., supplies on hand, plus unexpended balance, plus 
amounts owed by departments, equal total of working fund. 


Revenues 


CLASSES OF REVENUE.—Revenues of the general fund of a city consist 
ordinarily of two principal classes, viz., those derived from taxation and those 
accruing through levying of miscellaneous charges of all kinds, for privileges 
granted, for services performed, and from fines, penalties, forfeitures, interest, 
etc. The general designation Miscellaneous Revenues is given to this second 
class of receipts. The estimate of what miscellaneous revenues will total for 
ensuing year, taken in connection with the appropriation for expenditures, 
determines what amount must be provided by taxation. 

Under head of Taxes are included: 


1. Taxes on real property 3. Poll taxes 
2. Taxes on personal property 4. Taxes on business 
Miscellaneous Revenues includes receipts from following sources: 

Licenses Fines and penalties 
Permits Grants and donations 
Franchises Rents 
Privileges Interest 
Fees Ete. 


TAXES.—Proceduré incident to a tax levy is a familiar one, viz., 


1. Fixing of assessed valuation of property, both real and personal, by 
tax assessors. 
2. Determination thereby, in conjunction with the budget, of the tax 
rate, and 
3. Preparation of tax levy, viz., tax-roll delivered to tax collector. 
Amount of tax levy having been determined by Department of Taxes, 
entries in the accounts are: 


In the proprietary accounts: In the fund accounts: 
Taxes Receivable Available Resources 
Sundry Accounts (Subledger) To Estimated Revenues 
To Revenues Accrued—Taxes To Sundry Accounts (Subledger) 


For total amounts of tax-rolls in general ledger controls, and in subsidiary ledger ac- 
counts, in detail by class of tax. 
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MISCELLANEOUS REVENUES—DOCUMENTS.— Most of this kind of 
revenue accrues with issue to individuals, firms, and corporations of permits, 
licenses, etc., to do certain things or conduct certain businesses for a definite 
period, subject to stated restrictions, in consideration of which grantee pays 
to city definite amounts as required by city ordinances governing the case. 
Evidence of having made such payments, and therefore that privilege speci- 
fied has been conferred, is usually in some form of printed certificate, or receipt 
issued by the city official authorized to do so. Protection of the interest of 
both city and citizen requires that all blank forms which may be issued by 
city officials for cash can be accounted for, viz., controlled, and control of all 
revenue from such sources begins with such procedure. General procedure 
necessary to its control (described hereafter in more detail) is that which 
provides that each piece of financial stationery that may be issued for cash 
be separately accounted for from time printer delivers the blank form to the 
city auditor or comptroller,-to time when amount for which the form is issued 
is received by the treasurer, or collectar, of city. revenues, or until proof of 
destruction of the unissued blank is furnished. 


STOCK—FINANCIAL STATIONERY.—The storekeeper’s record require- 
ments for control of such forms are as follows: 


1. That custodian of financial stationery stock (comptroller or auditor) 
keep a stores account for each form, showing quantities received, quanti- 
ties issued, and to whom issued. 

2. That the official needing financial stationery be required to make a 
stock requisition therefor and to receipt for amount delivered to him. 

3. That when forms are issued for cash, a report of their issue be made 
to the auditor or comptroller on forms provided (registers) accompanied 
by a counterfoil. 

4. Periodical inventories, by which stock records and quantities in 
hands of all officials are verified. 

5. Proof of receipt of cash by city treasurer through examination by 
the auditor of receipts and comparison of same with counterfoils of forms 
issued and reports received by treasurer. 


DESIGN—FINANCIAL STATIONERY.— Principal requirements of design 
‘necessary to accomplish this are, in general, as follows: 


1. Numbering in series and in sequence of each piece of financial 
stationery printed. 

2. That for each original there be a counterfoil, carbon or printed, 
to be separated from the original at time of issue, and also a carbon 
triplicate to remain in files of issuing official. 

3. A provision, if possible, for mechanical checks (as by marginal 
indenture) other than carbon copies, by which amount for which form is 
issued shall be indicated on both original and counterfoil. 


Adaptation of this procedure to needs of each special class may ae accom- 
plished as described below. 


CLASSES OF FINANCIAL STATIONERY. —The typical classes of finan- 


cial stationery are: 


Licenses Bills (invoices receivable) 
Permits Tickets 
Certificates Tags or plates 


Receipts 


| 
| 
| 
; 
/ 
: 
| 
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The two principal groups are those of licenses and permits. The principles 
stated below as regards methods of control of license and permit forms apply 
in general by adaptation to other financial stationery. Details of handling 
depend upon local regulations and conditions. 


LICENSES.—These are documents evidencing formal grants or permissions 
by persons in executive or administrative authority to persons or corporations 
to conduct classes of business, to pursue kinds of occupations, and to perform 

acts and enjoy rights, which persons or corporations, by reason oe police 
regulations enacted or imposed, could not conduct, pursue, perform, or enjoy 
except for such authorization. 


They fall into main groups as follows: 


. Those wherein price is based on but one factor and does not change. 

Those wherein price is based on two or more factors and varies. 

Those wherein, price being fixed, date of expiration varies. 

Those wherein price, based on two or more factors, varies and date 
of expiration also varies. 


oo 


To whichever group the license belongs, the printed form on which it is 
| issued should conform, for purpose of control, to following mechanical 
specifications: 


1. That it be so designed and printed that three copies, original and 
two carbons, may be produced at one writing. Stubs not provided in 
any case. 

2. That the three copies all bear one document number, which shall 
be in sequence in a series of numbers. 

3. If either amount for which issued or date of expiration can vary, 
original and duplicate (counterfoil) should be on one piece of paper, and 
provision for indicating such varying amount or date, or both, by a 
marginal indenture should be made. 

4. If amount or date of expiration, or both, are fixed, print the constant 
factors on the form. No indenture necessary for the constant factor. 

5. Each form should be so drawn that it may be used for as many 
different kinds of licenses in the same general class and issued by the same 
office, as possible, thereby avoiding multiplication of forms. 

6. Original and counterfoil should be printed on safety paper. 

7. Books (or pads) should be bound in sets, preferably in multiples of 
ten. 


The original is the document delivered to grantee. The duplicate (or 
counterfoil) should ultimately reach the central accounting office (either 
direct or through the treasurer) for audit purposes, while the triplicate (second 
carbon) remains in the files of the issuing office as its record of the transaction | 


PER MITS.—These are the documents evidencing formal grants or per- 
missions by persons in executive or administrative authority for performance 
of special acts, the nature of which is specifically defined by terms of the 
instrument conveying such grants, and performance of which acts terminates 
the grants. : 

They fall into main groups as follows: 

1. Those issued in consideration of payment of fixed amounts. 


2. Those issued in consideration of payment of amounts, which vary 
according to conditions. 
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The printed form on which the permit is issued should conform for purposes 
of control to the same mechanical specifications as stated for licenses. The 
original of the permit is the document to be delivered to the payee. The 
duplicate (or counterfoil) should ultimately reach the central accounting 
office (either direct or through the treasurer) for audit; while the triplicate 
(second carbon) remains in files of issuing office as its record of the transaction. 


CERTIFICATES.—Acknowledgment of receipt of money and compliance 
with requirements are issued by the city in form of certificates, generally to 
be posted by payee in some conspicuous place for public inspection. Reason 
for issue of a certificate is analogous to those attendant upon licenses and 
permits, and varying factors of amount and periods exist as with licenses and 
permits. Such being the case, the same principles of design of form and 
procedure in issuing the certificate hold as with licenses and permits—viz., 
the certificates should be issued in triplicate, bear document numbers in 
sequence, have indentured margins where necessary, and be printed on safety 
paper. ‘ : 

RECEIPTS (OR TICKETS).—In general, receipts are issued by various 
officials, for amounts received for sundry services rendered by the city—as by 
the weighmaster for use of public scales, by marketkeeper for fees paid for 
stalls, ete.—being usually for small amounts and for services or privileges 
which do not justify any great amount of formality but for which it is at 
the same time strictly desirable to provide a check upon the official receiving 
the money, whether in large or small amounts. 


Whenever such conditions exist, these methods should be followed: 


1. Print the receipts—wording being adapted to particular case in 
hand—on sheets of five or ten receipts each, and print on each receipt 
its own distinctive document number. 

2. Arrange sheets of receipts in sets of three sheets each, as “‘ Original,” 
“Duplicate,” and ‘Triplicate,’ all to be produced through use of 
carbon sheets at one writing, and each sheet bearing the same ten num- 
bers. 

3. Original sheet should be perforated so that each ticket may be 
separately detached. The duplicate sheet should be perforated only 
along binding edge and detached only as a whole. Triplicate sheet is 


not perforated at all but remains bound in books and takes place of 
a stub. 


Original receipt or ticket is given to payer. Duplicate sheets accompany 
cash deposits with treasurer (in proof of correctness of deposits) and are de- 
livered by treasurer to comptroller for audit and entry in financial stationery 
accounts. Triplicate is the issuing office record in lieu of stubs. 

This form should be specially worded for the office using it, only where 
amount of receipts justifies so doing. There should also be a general form, 
so worded as to be generally usable wherever cash receipts do not justify a 
special form. It should be made obligatory that wherever cash is received, 
no matter how small amounts may be, this receipt method of procedure be 
observed, if other special forms of financial stationery are not used to evidence 
such receipts. 

In offices issuing tags, or plates bearing numbers in sequence, to evidence 
compliance with city requirements and payment of money, as for licenses 
for vehicles, autos, dogs, etc., issuance of tag should be accompanied by a 
receipt, wording of latter being adapted to the case in hand, numbers of 
documents issued being same as those of tags or plates issued. 
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Paper stock used for receipt forms should be of such weight as to permit 


_ two good carbons being easily produced. For original and duplicate, paper 


should be used of some particular brand or make watermarked for the city, 
and purchased under conditions such that only the city is able to obtain it. 
The triplicate may be on most ordinary paper. 


BILLS (INVOICES RECEIVABLE).—For other miscellaneous cases, 
which are pre-billed, where amount of charge made by city is accrued in 
advance of its receipts, an invoice should be rendered for amount due and 
a controlled form of financial stationery should be used in doing it. Use of 
such a form will be for special and varied services for which no other form 
has been devised: The form should be that of an invoice, original and 
duplicate (counterfoil) printed on same piece of paper, with provisions for 
marginal indenture of amount of bill between counterfoil and invoice, just 
as with licenses and permits. Provision for a triplicate should also be made. 

The form in triplicate, viz., original, duplicate (counterfoil), and triplicate, 
each copy bearing same printed document number, should be bound in pads 
(or books, if more convenient, as it would be for use in making rounds for 
collecting rents). In use, the invoice in triplicate is prepared and accrual 
of indebtedness is registered in an accrual register. The duplicate (counter- 
foil) is then detached, amount of invoice being indicated, in doing so, through 
use of the indentured margin, and original is delivered to the grantee. 

The counterfoils are filed in office of the official who is to receive payment 
from payer. In many cases this is the office of the treasurer; but if some 
other official collects the cash and remits it to the treasurer, counterfoil 
remains with him until bill is paid, and is then sent to treasurer with the 
cash. Invoices being paid and receipted, counterfoil is also stamped paid 
and ultimately reaches the comptroller through the treasurer for audit. 
The triplicate copy always remains as the record of the issuing office. 

Wording of the invoice, as well as the size, should be adapted in all cases 
to needs of the office issuing it. The principles to be followed are to control 
use of the invoice form by departments and provide for return by the collect- 
ing official of an indentured counterfoil previously registered and charged 
in some revenue or accounts receivable account. 


CONTROL OF REVENUE.—Inasmuch as miscellaneous revenues of a 
city are received through many divisions of a city’s organization, the real 
control of a city’s accrued revenues of this class begins with control of issue 
of financial stationery and proceeds from that point, as shown below. 


REGISTER OF REVENUES RECEIVABLE.—The daily reports of city 
officials issuing any kind of financial stationery, for cash or for future pay- 
ments, are in form of a register sheet, similar in ruling to the schedule of 
revenues accrued and accounts receivable illustrated in Form 15, made in 
triplicate, and showing essential information as regards the form (document) 
issued and amount collected or to be collected at some future time. One 
copy of the daily schedule, together with cash collected, is sent to the 
treasurer; the other to the central accounting office with the counterfoils of 
financial stationery issued; third copy remains in office of issue. 

Summary registers of revenues receivable committed, compiled from 
daily reports of officials and maintained in the central accounting office, 
gather classified monthly totals of such daily revenue commitments. These 
monthly totals of revenues receivable accrued are then taken up monthly in 
eontrol accounts, and details posted daily (if desired) to subsidiary ledgers. 

Whenever revenues accrue from any source, in connection with the activ- 
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ities of any division of the city organization, but without immediate collec- 
tion of the cash, the same daiiy system of reporting accruals, immediately the 
accrual amount is known, whether collected or not, should be required, 
exactly as if cash were collected. 

Accounting for revenues should not be on the cash collected basis (as is 
generally the case), but on the basis of accruals, whether cash is collected 
or not collected, at time of accural. 

Entries necessary to place accruals of miscellaneous revenues in the 
accounts are similar to those for taxes. Detail accounts of the subsidiary 


ledger—revenues and accounts receivable—should be in accordance with 


sources from which revenues are received. 

Cash receipts reported through daily commitment sheets from various 
city officials, also summarized to obtain monthly classified totals, furnish 
monthly entries, as follows: 


In the proprietary accounts: In the fund accounts: 
Cash Unapplied Cash 
To Taxes Receivable To Available Resources 
To Sundry Accounts (Subledger) For total cash collections of the month’ 


T'o Revenues Receivable Miscellaneous 
To Sundry Accounts (Subledger) 

‘To Accounts Receivable 

To Sundry Accounts (Subledger) 

For monthly totals in general ledger 

control accounts, and in detail in sub- 

ledger accounts. 

REVENUES AND ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE LEDGER.—This ledger 
contains detailed accounts to which all accruals of revenue are charged and 
all cash receipts and all abatements or adjustments are credited. A separate 
account should be maintained with each source of revenue. The controls ot 
detailed accounts in this ledger are in these general ledger accounts: 


Revenues Receivable—Real Estate Taxes 


Gs # —Personal Taxes 

bs e —Miscellaneous Sources 
i . ¢ —Water 

‘ ¢ —Etce. 


Accounts Receivable 
Entries involved in setting up the accounts of the ledger are as follows. 


In the proprietary accounts: In the fund accounts: 
Charge: J Charge: 
Revenues Receivable—Real Estate Available Resources 
Taxes Credit: 
Revenues Receivable—Etc. Estimated Revenues 
Accounts Receivable Entered in total monthly, in genera) 
Credit: ledger accounts, for total of revenues 
Revenues Accrued—Taxes accrued; entered in total monthly, in 
Revenues Accrued—Water subsidiary accounts of estimated rev- 
Revenues Accrued — Miscellaneous enues. 
Sources 


Recovered Expenditures 

Miscellaneous Sales 

Ete. 

Entered in 4cta!, monthly (from sun- 
dry registers) in the general ledger con- 
trol accounts; entered in detail as ac- 
crued, in subsidiary ledger accounts. 
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Expenditures 


PROCEDURE.—Authorization to spend city money carries with it re- 
strictions which city officials must constantly keep in mind. The restric- 
tions are appropriations, or resolutions authorizing bond issues, or agreements 
by which the city stands in the position of trustee or agent. Each trans- 
action of a municipality has relation to some legal reservation, viz., is related 
to some one of the appropriation or fund accounts. Each amount of cash 
disbursed, each payable account, each liability, belongs to or encumbers one 


or more appropriations or funds and must be stated in connection with some — 


fund and appropriation, to protect the city from making unauthorized 
expenditures. 

The procedure in connection with expenditures involves the following 
documents: 


Requisitions on Stores . Pay-Rolls 
Requisitions on Purchasing Agent Vouchers 
Purchase Orders and Contracts Warrants {°" Voucher’ Warrants 


Invoices of Claimants 


The principal points wherein the above-named documents differ in form 
or use from forms in use in private corporation practice, are the provisions, 
few or many, which must be made to comply with legal requirements peculiar 
to a municipality, as regards certificates, approvals, and procedure of officials 
through whose hands the documents must pass. These requirements vary 
greatly in different states and cities, and frequently put most efficient brakes 
upon speedy transaction of business, in addition to the complicated procedure 
they make necessary. 


Samples of the principal documents named are shown below, and pro- | 


cedure developed for form illustrated is described where peculiarities are 
sufficient to warrant descriptions. 


REQUISITION ON STORES.—The only pecularity of this form is the 
certificate required. 


REQUISITION ON PURCHASING AGENT.—The peculiarity in the use 
of this form is that in all cases it must bear an estimate of the probable 
expenditure or actual amount, and at least one certificate of a properly 
authorized official, that the expenditure is proper and necessary, etc. 


PURCHASE ORDER.—Before the purchase order can be placed, a pro- 
cedure including requests for bids, and consideration of quotations, etc., is 
usually required for expenditures involving appreciable amounts (over $25 
in many cases). 

Having reached a decision as to where to place the order, a purchase 
order in quintuplicate is prepared. The disposition of purchase order copies, 
as follows, is typical of the usual practice: 


Original’. .Pavwneen Zeek To vendor. 

NEG CODY... nie tcnaeeeeneutie Retained by purchasing agent. 

Second Copy... s.csnueuee To central accounting office. 

Third copy..............To department that placed the requisition. 
Hourth copy:jcsca eres To the inspection department. 


It is essential that tho order indicate an amount to be expended—actua 
if known, estimated if uecessary—and that before it is issued to vendo 
it be submitted to the responsible accounting officer for certification tha 
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the unencumbered balance of the appropriation to be charged is sufficient 
to satisfy the claim when presented. 

The order should not be valid without such certificate. This step is 
necessary to prevent departmental officials from obligating the city for 
amounts beyond limits of authorized appropriations, viz., to control budget 
expenditures. 

Accounting Procedure.—The accounting officer, if he certifies to sufficient 
funds in the appropriation, retains his copy of the purchase order and returns 
the remaining copies to the office of issue for delivery of the validated order 
to vendor. If funds are not sufficient, he cancels the order. 

The amount by which the appropriation is encumbered by the order is 
charged, if approved, to the appropriation under the caption “‘ Register for 
Encumbrance”’ (see appropriation ledger sheet, Form 11, page 1235), and 
the order is registered in the register of incumbrances (see Form 16), which 
provides the periodical total credited to the reserve account. The order is 
then filed to await claimant’s invoice when presented for audit. 


INVOICES.—The invoice is to be considered as a statement of the claim 
rendered by a claimant who has furnished supplies or materials, or who has 
rendered service to the city, said statement of account being the basis for 
settlement ot claims for goods delivered or services rendered. To secure 
uniformity, a standard form of invoice with as many copies as are necessary 
(at least in triplicate) is needed, and all claims against the city except those 
for salaries and wages for which pay-rolls are provided, should be stated 
on this form. As each purchase order is issued, a sufficient number of 
nvoices for purchases made are enclosed to claimant. 


INVOICE CERTIFICATIONS.—As an example of the number of certifi- 
eations which may be required where the idea of multiplying them has 
been well developed, the following list of certifications is presented. 


Oath of claimant: 


Bratetohe:.¢.c otc: zits ~Cityand-County of. ....250. 20% eens SS, 

The undersigned, being Grat duly sworn, deposes and says, that hei is authorized to make 
and file this affidavit; that the within account is true and just; that the amount is due from 
ene Cityrand County of 6.660 stosehe nee , and that this bill has not been previously 
presented or paid, either in whole or in part. 


Represemting et). BAMA IRDA a1 tod. eee 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 


Attesting Officer 


Certificate of commissioner of supplies: 


I hereby certify that the prices on this invoice are reasonable and just and in accordance 
with the order, and that I have a properly approved requisition on file authorizing the 
expenditure. 


Commissioner of Finance, Ex-Officio 
Commissioner of Supplies. 
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Certificate of person receiving goods or responsible for performance of 
service rendered: 


I hereby certify that the claim specified herein is for articles received, services rendered, 
or amounts expended for the City and County of................ , and that the quality 
of articles received, or services rendered, was as ordered. 

Certificate of head of bureau or division: 

LSSBY THORS RE SSE IEEE OSS eee eI 


Certificate of head of department: 


Upon information contained in the foregoing certificate, which I believe to be correct» 
I hereby approve this invoice for payment. 


Approval of council: 


At a meeting of the Council of the City and County of................ on 
this invoice was read and allowed. 


Commissioner of Property, Ex-Officio 
Clerk of the City and County of 


Approval of board: 


eel Olde fe ree ie ode ARS Chk w SRR ie , 19... Approved, and the Auditor 
is hereby authorized to issue a warrant in payment of the account. By order of the Board 


Secretary 
Certificate of auditor: 


This claim having been properly audited and approved is now allowed and ordered paid 
ELODIE IS See Oe solar Mile te OS oie AR RAT eR ENT C3 Fund. ¢ 


Deputy Auditor 


The typical procedure followed with the invoice illustrated requires 
claimant to send two copies of his claim to the commissioner of supplies and 
third copy to the accounting department. Space is provided as shown for 
oath of claimant such as is required in many cities, and for various certifi- 
cates and approvals required of officials, bureaus, and boards before the 
expenditure claim can be paid. 


ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE—INVOICES.— When original invoices are 
forwarded by the departments to the accounting department, they are 
audited, registered in the register of accounts payable, and postings are 
made from the invoices directly to the accounts of both appropriation and 
proprietary circles. The encumbrance of appropriations by the amount of 
the corresponding purchasing orders is canceled. 


PAY-ROLLS.—Municipal pay-rolls differ little from those of private 
corporation pay-rolls except in the variety and number of certifications 
required. The possibilities in this line are shown in the following require- 
ments as to certificates: 


| 
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CERTIFICATIONS FOR OFFICE PAY-ROLLS.— 
A. Certificate of municipal civil service commission: 


I hereby certify that this Pay-Roll Sheet has been examined and that the persons named 
hereon have been appointed or employed or promoted in pursuance of law and of the rules 
made in pursuance of law, with the exception of those marked thus X. 


B. Certificate of examiner, auditor’s office: 


I hereby certify that this Pay-Roll Sheet has been examined and that i is correct as to 
calculations, extensions, and proper certifications. 


C. Certificate of timekeeper: 
I certify that the above Pay-Roll is correct and that the services were rendered as 


stated, exclusively for the City and County of ................ , with the exception of 
leave of absence granted by proper authority. 
ey PA iis ih a tn ot iecap aris Beat «5 iad 


D. Certificate of official in charge: 
I certify that to the best of my knowledge and belief, the above Pay-Roll is correct and 
just, and I approve the payment thereof. 


Secretary. 


F. Certificate of auditor: 
Audited and allowed. 


Deputy Auditor 


CERTIFICATION FOR LABOR PAY-ROLLS. 
A. Certificate of municipal civil service commission: 


I hereby certify that this Pay-Roll Sheet has been examined, and that the persons named 
hereon have been appointed or employed or promoted in pursuance of law and of the rules 
made in pursuance of law, with the exception of those marked X. 


Certificate of auditor’s examiner: 


I hereby certify that this Pay-Roll Sheet has been examined, and that it is correct as to 
calculations, extensions and proper certifications. 
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Certificate of timekeeper or person who makes up the pay-roll: 


I certify that the time credited to each person whose name appears in the above Pay-Roll 
correctly represents the time such person worked for the City and County of............ ; 
as shown by certified time records on file, and that the rates of pay and amounts due are 
correctly stated. 


Certificate of foreman or person in immediate charge of the labor: 


I certify that I have been in charge of the persons, whose names appear on the above roll 
during the period indicated; that the labor has been performed, as stated, solely for the 
CityaandiGounty> Of ties tee see ate. ans A eR aun aaa eS 


Certificate of head of department: 


I certify that to the best of my knowledge and belief, the above Pay-Roll is correct and 
just, and I approve the payment thereof. 
(In lieu of oath.) 


Certificate of auditor: 
Audited and allowed. 


Deputy Auditor 
ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE—PAY-ROLLS.— When properly certified 
pay-rolls are received in the accounting department, and invoices payable 
forms showing distribution of pay-roll are prepared and registered in the 
register of accounts payable. From such invoices the various appropriation 
and expense accounts are charged, procedure being same as for a vendor’s 
invoice (see procedure under “‘ Invoices’). 


VOUCHER WARRANTS.—The voucher warrant of a municipality differs 
from the voucher check of private corporations only in that it usually requires 
more approvals (certifications) and is required to pass through a longer 
routing before payment. It is a statement of account with claimant with a 
warrant on the treasury attached, which warrant may become a check through 
entry by treasurer’s office of name of bank at which it is desired to make it 
payable, and attachment of the official signature of the treasurer. 

Warrants are usually prepared in the eentral accounting office, and after 
passing through the requisite number of offices as legally prescribed, reach 
the treasurer’s office. In other cases, after proper approvals, they are deliv- 
ered directly to claimant and only reach the treasurer when presented by a 
bank which demands payment from the treasurer, who satisfies the claim 
by issuing his check. 


REGISTERS.—The usual registers of documents from which totals are 
taken into the accounts are: 


Register of Purchase Order and Contracts 
Register of Accounts Payable (Claims) 
Register of Audited Vouchers 

Register of Warrants 

Register of Warrants Paid 


| 
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Where a department of purchase and supplies is maintained through 
“revolving funds,”’ which is replenished from the material and supply appro- 
priation of other departments, a register of requisitions on stores is also 
necessary, since such requisitions are encumbrances of departmental appro- 
priations exactly as are purchase orders, and should be recorded as encum- 
brances. 


REGISTER OF PURCHASE ORDERS.—This record is maintained by the 
central accounting office and the purchase orders certified (see under ‘ Pur- 
chase Orders’’) as regards appropriation available, are registered therein. See 
Form 16, page 1246. 


REGISTER OF ACCOUNTS PAYABLE.—The departmental offices regis- 
ter their approved invoices (claims) on this form (in duplicate) and forward 
one copy with invoices listed to the central accounting office. The form 
provides on its reverse for showing distribution of amounts of invoices listed 
to both appropriation and expense accounts. See Form 12, page 1236. 

The central office then audits the claims, and posts amounts directly to 
the appropriations and expense accounts charged, on reverse of the sheet, 
After posting the accounts, central office makes up vouchers (or voucher 
warrants) in satisfaction of claims, or files the invoice to await vouchering 
at some future date. 

Commitment totals are then registered, a separate register being maintained 
for each committing office to obtain totals for monthly entries in controlling 
accounts. The practical way of maintaining such summary registers is 
through the use of a standard form of analysis sheet, which may be headed 
for any analytical or summary use to which it is desired to put it. 


Closing the Books 


PROCEDURE.—Closing the books is the last step in accounting for the 
fiscal year, but as a matter of practice, in opening a set of accounts ‘for the 
new year with a new budget, it is necessary to close the books and bring 


, forward the balances before opening entries for new year can be made in 


the fund and appropriation accounts. 

The status of affairs at end of the year usually shows a balance of Cash, 
Uncollected Taxes, Accounts Receivable, and an unexpended Balance of 
Appropriations. Many of the appropriations remaining may terminate 


_ with the end of the year and also many may continue into the next year or 


even longer, due to contracts or obligations assumed. 

When the correct status of affairs is determined, following entries should. 
be made, assuming complete new ledger is opened up for both proprietary 
and fund accounts: 


In the proprietary accounts: In the fund accounts: 
Cash Unapplied Cash 
Revenues Receivable (by years) Available Resources 
Accounts Receivable To Appropriations (by years) 
Stores To Estimated Revenue 


To Warrants Payable 
To Accounts Payable 
To Reserves 

To Surplus 


The proprietary entry needs no explanation. Under the fund entry 
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““Unapplied Cash”’ is the difference between actual cash on hand and imme- 
diate demands for cash represented by the Warrants and Accounts Payable. 

Available Resources is the difference between Revenues Receivable, Acs | 
counts Receivable and Stores, and the Reserves. ) 

The credit to Estimated Revenues is the balance left after deducting appro- | 
priations continued and brought forward, from sum of Unapplied Cash and | 
Available Resources. | 

Frequently there is a deficit, when the debit Available.Cash becomes a 
minus quantity, and is shown on liability side of fund statement. 


: 
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TYPES OF MACHINES AND ACCESSORIES.—It is not the province ot | 


this handbook to express preference for particular types of appliances, but 
rather to generalize by classes. The descriptions of the various devices listed 
were received from those who responded to invitations extended to practically 
all known manufacturers. 


The following classification, based:on functions of machines, will be fol- 


lowed: 
1. Mechanical devices 6. Typewriters: 
Dictating machines Letter-writing 
Automatic cashiers Letter-writing multiple 
Cash registers Bookkeeping and calculating 
2. Calculating machines machines 
Adding Bookkeeping and calculating 
Non-listing machine accessories 
Listing 7. Protective and perforating ma- 
Multiplying and Dividing chines 
. Time recorders 8. Addressing and mailing apparatus 
. Dating and numbering machines 9. Miscellaneous 
. Tabulating and sorting machines 


oe 0 


MECHANICAL DEVICES.— 

Dictating Machines—Dictaphone and Ediphone.—Both the Dictaphone 
and the Ediphone manufacturers present tables showing savings effected by 
dictating machines as compared with dictation to stenographers. In using 
dictating machines dictation is recorded on wax cylinders which take the place 
of stenographers’ shorthand notes. After dictation the cylinders are deliv- 
ered to the typist and transcribed by use of a reproducing or transcribing 
machine. Some of the more recent improvements in dictating machines are: 

Visible recording, a pointer showing exactly where the recorder or repro- 
ducer point is. 

Automatic switch—the motor is started by removing speaking tube from 
its hook and stopped when tube is replaced. 

Cylinder ejector—a lever which loosens cylinder and pushes it to a 
position where it can be removed without touching the surface. 

Automatic back spacer, enabling dictator to “listen back’ to the last 
few lines of dictation. 

Automatic forward spacer, returning carriage to the correct position for 
resuming dictation. 

Pneumatic foot control, controlling starting and stopping of cylinder in 
transcribing. 

Sound modifier, controlling volume of sound. 

Pitch, regulating speed for transcriber’s convenience. 
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The following table gives a comparison of dictaphone with stenographic 


~ work: 


Comparison of Dictaphone Work With Stenographic Work 


(Made by New York Central] Railroad) 


Basis: Work done by stenographers during the month of November, 1920. 
Work done by Dictaphone Operators during the month beginning two weeks after Dic- 


taphones were installed. 


$95,797 .50 


Dept Dict. | Letters | Cost per | Monthly Yearly 
8 Stone Oper. | One Mo.| Letter | Pay-Roll Saving 
EMELUOI Se St Met whe ls bos Sas 43 Cee ik Siena eaten 5,010 | 14.33¢ |$ 718.20 
Passenger accounts.......]........ 3 4,060 8.42¢ 342.00 
AYENG o) « feyave.ci bye elevate At Sid thax. ee Oy. 5.91¢.1$ 376.20 | $ 4,514.40 
Baa GON 33 (2 cya ahs) 21 -iedyale deh 133k J) 10,666 | 14.00¢ | 1,493.40 
Htevenue accounts........)..2..0-% 7 | 10,386 7.68¢ 798.00 
RAVING! oo fe oyaisicraie olde (TEGAN pete si alana e 6.32¢ |$ 695.40 8,344.80 
BEAU OG esses xtetniage's, tl 120i iver. 11,138 | 12.29¢ | 1,368.00 
Wreight;accounts.,...¢. fis). aoe. s 7 |11,933 6.68¢ 798.00 6,840.00 
SHS E P eo e LRP ne an ie ERAN 5.61¢ |$ 570.00 | $ 19,699.20 
Annual space released 560 sq. ft. @ $3 per year for other purposes........ 1,680.00 
TOPAT ANNU AL OAVING! ior se Nee, See ee cee a tt ec tere On ce, toe $ 21,379.20 
Pay-Roll and Space Saving over a 5-Year Period.................... $106 , 896.00 
Cost or DicTapHoNE EQuIPMENT: 
AOA 7 AO S195: 00 veg d ait hoi och pasate Meer aie ty ohhh xouanatere ia § $7,800.00 
Nits afar ESO. 00k aac t an vik. Arete nhs We Wa alo oJ she atets 3,060.00 
JES WD SIs clave.’ souaisrane tigate sie fateye abapsyare: dhe Cego G5. lel Pisce a) athe ae 170.00 
$11,030.00 
MLEAS A DIO -AUSMALY CUSCOUDL Eo scterete + oe «occ co eve ole egorsts tie Ht Us DOs DO) 
$ 9,475.50 
Less Competitive machines in exchange............ $ 165.00 
Less Equipment Released: 
LAU ypewriterss yi. 9. Matas relax pe eae $1,260.00 
TW Si Tears ile we Panel OVER E-BAY Ena 9 esi Seer aE 700.00 
D4, Chaar sii ce. calor, chah oe a Vlomas. scaape-y- outs Cewip ea 252.00 
$2,377.00 
Niet Cost.of (Hquipmentiy.!in20.0. cee eaMhG kL. SAG Saeed. $7 ,098.50 
Cylinders, 2,000 per year @ 40¢, 5 years........... 00 cee e renee 4,000.00 
FROLRY COBB ia triste tot teen Peuetvganekena ei Snags asin: ae AGM el Slur in ecbeum oy ae 11,098.50 
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Automatic Cashiers.—The Brandt Manufacturing Co., Watertown, Wis., | 
furnish automatic cashiers of two types: | 

The paying machine, which pays out sums of 1 cent to $5 (silver), inclu-, 
sive, by pressure of one key for cents and one for dollars. Used by banks } 
and in industrial concerns on pay-roll work. Models 60, 62, 64, 68. 

The change-making machine, which pays out correct change when amount } 
of sale is recorded by pressure of one key for cents and one for dollars. Capac: : / 
ity, 1 cent to $5. Models 61, 63, 69. 

Use of automatic cashiers is advisable wherever curreney transactions | 
involving change are numerous. Such use tends to promote both accuracy | 
and speed. 

The question of the advisability of handling silver dollars is one to be» 
decided by individual preference, being governed more or less by geograph-. 
ical location. Models 60 and 61 have capacity of from 1 to 99 cents. 

Cash Registers.— 


National Cash Register Co. 

Standard Register Co. autographic 

Shoupaligner Autographic register 

International Accounting Machine Co., automatic bookkeeping system 
McCaskey Register Co. 

Add Index Corp. 


The product of the National Cash Register Co. covers a wide field, from 
peanut stand to bank. As originally furnished, cash registers consisted of 
a combination of a cash drawer operated by keys, with a window through 
which amount of sale was visible when keys were operated and a strip in the 
machine which recorded all amounts registered. From 1885 to present 
time cash registers have developed until now when, with what is termed 
the accounting machine, as many as 30 classifications can be recorded. A 
description of all machines manufactured by the National Cash Register 
Co. would be impractical in the limited space available, but readers desiring 
further information can obtain it at any of the numerous branches and 
agencies of the company. 

Autographic registers, of which there are several types on the market, are 
used for recording either cash or credit sales, guaranteeing exact and com- 
plete records of every transaction without transcription. Some of the uses 
for autographic registers, as stated by the manufacturers, are: 


Cash, charge, and C. O. D. sales Gasoline and oil sales 
Accessory and tire sales Parts sales and repair orders 
Battery service and supplies Stockroom requisitions 


Brokerage customers’ orders 


By making several copies at one writing, this form of register facilitates 
obtaining of customers’ signatures to orders, etc. 

The autographic register, in many small businesses, supersedes the 
scratch-pad and assures the recording of transactions which otherwise might 
be overlooked with resulting loss to the business. 

Two of the best-known autographic registers are: the Shoupaligner, 
manufactured by the Autographic Register Co., Hoboken, N. J., and the 
Standard, manufactured by the Standard Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Devices which combine the functions of cash and charge registers are: 
the Automatic Bookkeeping Machine, manufactured by the International 
Accounting Machine Co., New York City. The McCaskey Register, man- 
ufactured by the McCaskey Register Co., Alliance, Ohio, The Add-Index 
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Cash Register, manufactured by the Add Index Corp., 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 

The automatic bookkeeping machine combines the essential features of a 
cash register, credit register, and an adding machine in one unit, which, 
together with a special accounting book, make a completed simplified book- 
keeping system suitable for the general run of retail store trade. 


CALCULATING MACHINES.— 

Adding Machines—Non-Listing.—The oldest form of adding machine or 
device and one still in constant use in oriental countries is the abacus, the 
bead frame seen in use in Chinese stores. The form of this device used by 
the Japanese consists of a frame divided into two sections, the upper con- 
taining a line of single beads each representing 5, according to its column; 
in the lower section each column has five beads each representing 1 accord- 
ing to its column. The combination of the two sections makes each column 
represent 10. Many orientals are experts in using the abacus for all calcu- 
lations for which a non-listing adding machine is suitable. The two principal 
non-listing machines in general use are: the Comptometer, manufactured by 
Felt & Tarrant Co., Chicago; the Burroughs, manufactured by the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Comptometer—statement by the company: 


The Comptometer is a high-speed, direct-acting, easily portable desk machine for both 
adding and calculating. 

As an adding machine, it meets the most exacting requirements of speed, accuracy, 
and ease of operation on all additions and subtractions. 

As a calculating machine, it is equally practical and efficient on all other figuring—mul- 
tiplication and division. 

The comptometer is operated by keys, the values of which when struck are instantly 
recorded in the answer register. Thus, every operation is performed by simply striking 
the keys. 

For safeguard against human element of error in operation, two exclusive features are 
provided: First, the ‘“controlled-key’’—a positive system of automatic control, which 
compels correct mechanical operation of the keys, thus avoiding a chance of error from 
incomplete key-strokes. Second, the “clear” register signal which does away with the 
danger of forgetting to “clear” the register before starting a new problem. 

The comptometer is furnished in three sizes—8, 10, and 12-columns, and also with 
special columns for the addition of fractions, such as, quarters, eighths, twelfths, etc. 
However, all additions, multiplications, divisions, subtractions in whole numbers or frac- 
tions, decimally expressed, can be handled on the regular decimal comptometer. 


Burroughs—statement by the company: 


The Burroughs Calculator is a very light and compact key-driven machine. It differs 
somewhat from former machines of this type as it permits of much higher speed operation 
than any previous key-driven machine. 

The accuracy of all key-driven machines depends upon the ability of their accumulating 
section to function at all times under every conceivable kind of operation. 

The lever controls and spring actuated detents have been replaced in the new model 
Burroughs Calculator by a gear train, the members of which are always in mesh and con- 
sequently no speed is too great nor any interruption too serious or severe to affect the ac- 
curacy of its calculation. 

The actuator or operating section of the machine provides a novel and unique means 
of operation as it affords the greatest resistance at the top of the key stroke, providing 
an acceleration of action which makes for high speed and accurate operation. 

In the Burroughs system of operation many new features have been introduced, it 
being conceived by the Burroughs Co. that a greater simplification of operating methods 
would feature a broader distribution of the machine. Burroughs machines are used ex- 
tensively by public and private schools for the teaching of commercial arithmetic and for 
the instruction of students in vocational work, 
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Burroughs Calculators have been sold covering a period of 12 years and although a 
large percentage of the first machines manufactured are still in daily operation, improve- 
ments in the design and refinements in manufacture warrant our believing that the new ) 
machines may be operated over a much longer period with a very nominal cost for upkeep. 

Burroughs Calculators are built to handle English currency, also other fractional amounts | 
such as fourths, eighths, and twelfths, also hour and minute machines for use in pay-roll 
work. 

The Burroughs Calculator is particularly adapted to division and is used extensively : 
for figuring percentage. 


Adding Machines—Listing.—There are many listing machines on the 
market, some of the principal being: 


The Burroughs The Victor 
The Add Index The Dalton (10-key) 
The Wales The Sundstrand (10-key) 


These machines are all key-operated, the lists being usually printed on a 
roll of paper passing over a platen. In some types provision is made for 
listing on sheets inserted, as in a typewriter. The usual type of listing ma-_ 
chine has 81 adding keys, with special keys for sub-totals, totals, repeat, 
non-add, non-print, and correction. The Burroughs machine is made in 
many different sizes for various purposes; their 15-bank machine has 135 
adding keys. The adding and printing mechanism in most listing machines 
is operated either by hand or electrically. 

The 10-key machines, Dalton and Sundstrand, have the advantage of 
operation by the touch method, which is practically impossible with full 
bank machines. In case of full bank machines all ciphers are printed auto-. 
matically; with 10-key machines all figures, including ciphers, must be key- 
printed. 

Multiplying and [Dividing Machines.—Most of the adding machines can 
be used for multiplication and division, because multiplication is a short 
method of adding the same number many times and division is a series of 
subtractions. There are, however, certain machines which are better adapted 
to multiplication and division than to addition and subtraction, and vice 
versa. Some of these machines are: 

The Ensign, driven by hand or electrically, manufactured by the Ensign 
Co., Boston, Mass. This is a key-operated machine with a capacity of 
9x7 figures, giving the result in 16 places. 

The Madas is manufactured in Zurich, Switzerland. It is of two types, 
the slideboard and keyboard, with a capacity of 9x9 figures, giving the 
result in 16 places. It is furnished with either hand or electric drive. 

The Marchant, which is marketed by the Marchant Calculating Machine 
Co., Oakland, Calif., is furnished in 3 models, 6 x 6, with result in 12 places; 
8x8, with result in 16 places; and 9x9, with result in 18 places. It is a 
key-operated hand-driven machine. A special feature with this machine is 
its expandability, as the smaller models can be changed to larger by the 
addition of certain sections. 

The Mercedes is made in 4 models. Model 1 is a crank-operated machine 
with ,slide-setting arrangement and has a capacity of 9x9, with provision 
for 16 digits in the result. Model 4 is practically the same as model 1, with 
the exception that keys take the place of slide operation. Model 5, the 
Mercedes ‘‘ Triplex,’’ combines the features of model 1 with 2 additional 
dials for accumulating the group totals, ete. 

Model 7 combines the features of models 1 and 5, with electric operation. 
The makers claim the additional speed of operation will equal the work of 
from 2 to 5 hand-operated machines and with greater accuracy. Model 8 
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is an electrically operated model 4. The makers claim that this model is 
the fastest adding machine on the market, and that it also subtracts direct. 

The Millionaire, manufactured in Zurich, Switzerland, is furnished with 
the following capacities: 


6x 6x12 digits, slideboard or keyboard, hand-operated. 
Sox (Ok 16 digits, shdeboard or keyboard, hand- or electric-operated. 
10 x 10 x 20 digits, slideboard or keyboard, hand- or electric-operated. 


A special feature of the Millionaire machine is a lever which is set for 
the number of revolutions required, thus necessitating only one turn of the 
erank for each figure in multiplier or divisor. 

The Monroe Calculating Machine is manufactured at Orange, N. J. The 
Monroe is furnished in three capacities, based on the number of digits in 
the results: 12-place=6x6; 16-place=8x 8; 20-place=10x10. For the 
average business the 16-place probably has sufficient capacity. The Monroe 
is a keyboard machine and it is claimed can be used to equal advantage for 
addition and subtraction, or for multiplication and division. 

There has recently been introduced the Automatic Monroe, electrically 
operated. It is claimed that the light motor does not seriously affect its 
portability as it can be used either on the desk or on a stand as desired. 
Increased ease and speed of operation are also claimed for the automatic. 
Automatics are furnished in two sizes, 20-place or 16-place, and for either 
direct or alternating current. Of the hand-operated machines referred to, all 
but the Marchant and Monroe are operated by a horizontal movement of 
the crank. The hand-operated Marchant and Monroe are operated by a 
vertical movement of the crank. Other machines in the vertical operated 
class are: the Brunsviga, the Triumphator, and the Lehigh. 

In selecting a calculating machine due consideration should be given to 
quietness of operation. 


SLIDE RULES.—Many operators have become very expert in the use of 
various forms of slide rules, especially where ‘‘round figures” suffice. Probably 
one of the types of slide rules most suitable for office work is that known as 
Thacher’s Calculating Instrument. In considering the adoption of slide rules 
for continuous work the matter of eye strain should be given consideration. 


TIME RECORDERS.—tThe chief reason for including time recorders in 
this accountants’ manual is the use by the accounting department of the 
records produced. Time recorders are of several different types, the prin- 
cipal being card recorders and strip or sheet recorders. 

Card recorders are of two general types, those which record in-and-out 
time, usually located at the entrance to the factory or preferably at the 
entrance to each department, and what are known as job recorders, which 
are either located at convenient points in the departments for use by the 
workers, or at central points where the recording is done by clerks on receipt 
of advice from workers by signal. 

Strip or sheet recorders are so arranged that on the insertion of a key 
(original Bundy), by the pressure of a punch on an arm operating on a dial 
(International Dial Recorder), or the pressure of signal buttons (Simplex), 
the man’s number is printed on a strip or sheet opposite the time when the 
record was made. In case of some of the dial and cylinder recorders the 
record is made on sheets which when removed can be used to complete the 
pay-roll figuring without rewriting the time. 

Some of the principal manufacturers of time and cost recorders are: Inter- 
national Time Recording Co., Endicott, N. Y.; Simplex Time Recorder Co., 
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Gardner, Mass.; Stromberg Electric Co., Chicago, Ill., W. H. Bundy Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Most time recording systems are so arranged that the time and cost 
recorders in the factory are electrically synchronized with a master clock 
located in main office. This is important, as considerable dissatisfaction 
may be caused to the workmen if they find that the recorder time is not 
correct. Frequently the master clock is also electrically synchronized with 
time stamps in the office, program instruments for announcing or signaling 
time, secondary clocks for observing time, etc. 


DATING AND NUMBERING MACHINES.—No office equipment is 
complete without dating and numbering machines or stamps which might 
probably be better classified as small tools than machines. 


TABULATING AND SORTING MACHINES.—The tabulator, sorter, 
punches, and cards comprise a system by which a mass of data calling for 
various classifications can be translated into intelligible reports with ac- 
curacy, rapidity, ctc., at less expense than is possible by hand. In the use 
of these machines, the data appearing on orders, bills, time cards, or original 
entries of any kind are transferred by means of punching machines to cards, 
one card being used for each item of separate classification. The cards are 
next machine sorted into the desired classifications and are then passed 

_ through the tabulating machine which automatically adds the amounts 
or value of these classes upon one or more counters. 

Great care should be exercised in designing the card. A well-designed 
eard facilitates punching, sorting, and tabulating. The fields should follow, 
so far as possible, the sequence of the items on the original record. (A field 
consists of one or more vertical columns of numerals, 0 to 9, arranged accord- 
ing to classifications desired for the particular business under consideration. 
The heading of the ‘‘field’’ denotes the information which it contains, as 
year, state, customer, department, value.) 

For some purposes, such as labor or material analysis, and wherever the 
original data can be recorded on the face of the card, the same card can be 
subsequently punched and used for sorting and tabulating. Such a card is 
ealled a dual card. Where practical to use the dual card some of its advan- 
tages are: immediate reference to original record; a possible increase in 
accuracy of punching; a saving in purchase of forms replaced. 

Apart from speed of sorting and tabulating, punched cards have a dis- 
tinct advantage in the way of group checking. When sorted and before 
tabulation, each group can be readily checked by holding the cards to the 
light and making sure that holes representing the group are identical. In 
large groups a sorting needle may be substituted for visual checking. This 
group checking prevents the possibility of a card of a different group being 
erroneously included. 

Some of the principal uses of sorting and tabulating macnines are: 


Sales analysis Accident statistics 
Order analysis Board of health, vital and other sta 
Purchase analysis tistics 
Production analysis Postal money-order audit 
Railroad traffic statistics Insurance written 
Railroad freight statistics—local and Insurance cancellations 
interstate Insurance losses 
Labor and material analysis _ Insurance reinsurance 


Stock records Insurance mortality investigations 
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Two companies are prepared to supply sorting and tabulating equipment, 
viz.: the Powers Accounting Machine Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City; the Tabulating Machine Co., 50 Broad St., New York City. Both are 
operating under the same basic patents. 

The principal difference between the equipment furnished is the method 
of tabulation. In case of the Powers Company sorting and tabulating are 
mechanical, although it is electric-driven; in case of the Tabulating Company 
the machine is electric-driven and the tabulating is also accomplished elec- 
trically. Both types of equipment use the punched cards as the connecting 
link between the original entries and the finished records. There are mincr . 
differences in speed of punches, sorters, and tabulators which will be brought 
out in the investigations of intending users. In both cases the main equip- 
ment is rented, not sold. 

Coding.—Most of the information must be coded before being punched 
on tabulating cards. The code should be written on the original entry before 
it is sent to the punch clerk. Composite codes are often easily memorized 
and translated, as for example, 1001, the first two figures indicating state, 
and the last two town, etc. It is of great advantage in accelerating the work 
of coding to have codes in such form as to permit easy and rapid reference. 
Some form of visible index is probably best for filing codes. 

Accessories.—Some accessories necessary or convenient in connection 
with operation of tabulating equipment are: 

Punch verifying machines. 

Sorting trays, for keeping separate the accumulations of various groups 
~vhile operating sorting machine. 

Filing cabinets and boxes, for permanent filing of punched cards. In 
addition to regular tabulations, reports are frequently called for which require 
special sorting and tabulations, and it is therefore essential that the cards 
should be so filed as to be readily available. These files vary all the way from 
special steel or wood files which are furnished by all larger office furniture 
manufacturers, to original boxes in which cards are received from manufac- 
turers. It is essential that cards be filed in a dry place, tightly packed to 
prevent warping, and that the receptacles be properly labeled for quick 
reference. 

Key-punch tables—conveniently arranged at the right height for most 
efficient punching. 

TYPEWRITERS—LETTER-WRITING.—The principal makes of letter- 
writing typewriters are: 


Corona (portable) Royal 
Hammond L. C. Smith 
Noiseless Smith Premier 
Remington Underwood 


The letter-writing typewriters are so well known and the various features 
have been so thoroughly advertised that it is unnecessary to occupy space 
by making comparisons in this manual. 


TYPEWRITERS—LETTER-WRITING MULTIPLE.—The Hoover Auto- 
matic Typewriter seems to be alone in this field. In the operation of the 
Hoover a stencil is first prepared which resembles the record of a player 
piano. In reproducing, the superscription is first written by hand operation 
after which each letter is individually written, the machine being operated 
by the stencil. A special feature of the machine is that if it is desired to 
write a name or other special matter in the body of the letter, the machine 
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can be automatically stopped at the desired point and the insertion type- | 
written by hand after which the automatic operation will continue. The 
speed of the machine is about 100 words per minute. For most economical | 
operation where there is enough work to warrant, arrangement should be © 
made for one girl to operate three machines. Each letter being individually 
typewritten gives the effect of being specially dictated and hand-typewritten. | 
LEDGER POSTING MACHINES.—In this classification are included © 
those adding machines specially adapted to this class of work, irrespective | 
of the fact that they are not properly termed typewriters. The principal 
makers of bookkeeping, billing, and calculating writing machines are: 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Co. The Remington Typewriter Co. 


The Dalton Adding Machine Co. The Underwood Typewriter Co. 
The Elliott Fisher Co. Type-Adder Corporation (adding 
The Ellis Adding Typewriter Co. attachment) 


The use of these machines applies principally to the posting and balancing 
of customers’ and vendors’ accounts rather than to what are usually termed 
general ledger accounts. 


COMPARISON OF MACHINE METHOD WITH PEN-WRITTEN 
METHOD.—The following advantages are claimed for these machines: 

1. Legibility. 

2. Relief from mental strain of operator. The right keys being used 
the machine will record, add, subtract correctly. Simultaneously the 
machine prints a daily proof. 

3. Time saving, posting and billing speeded up, elimination of night 
work. 

4. Accounts up to date, including all items. Invaluable for credit and 
collection purposes.! 


BURROUGHS.—tThere are two types of Burroughs machines which come 
under this classification. 

1. The Burroughs Moon Hopkins Billing Machine, which is a combined 
typewriter and calculating machine performing all of the work necessary in 
connection with billing, including writing names and addresses, terms, date, 
order number, and items, and making all extensions and additions neces- 
sary to complete the bill. Extensions include handling fractions and adding 
all items of 4} cent and over, and discarding items under 3 cent. The 
manufacturers claim superior work for billing, owing to the machine having 
been especially designed for that purpose and not being merely a typewriter 
with adding attachments. 

2. The Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine, which is especially designed for 
ledger posting. It is a full bank adding and subtracting machine and is 
equipped with date keys, reference numbers, and nine keys describing in 
abbreviated form the nature of items posted. These keys are specially 
arranged for the user’s business. For all ledger accounts where names, etc., 
can be written on an addressing machine or typewriter and where detailed 
itemizing is not required, this machine seems eminently suitable. Special 
arrangement of keyboard and mechanism is furnished for banks, for cost 
records, for tax collectors’ records, for public service bills, etc. 


1 All machines listed, and probably some that are omitted, have certain points of su- 
periority. It is not the province of this manual to e care preferences, but it is recom- 
mended that an investigation be made to determine which machine will be best adapted 
for the particular system desired, 


: 
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DALTON BOOKKEEPING AND STATEMENT MACHINE.—Is fur- 
nished in two types: 


i 
ye 


Extended daily balance system on cross-tabulating machine. 
Accumulated proof system on shuttle carriage machine. 


Some of the special features claimed for the Dalton are: 


. Simplicity, as only 10 operating keys make operating by touch 


method simple. 


. Visible printing. 
. Carriage conveniently located for operation. 


Paper carriage and normalizing lever. When set to do so, carriage 
moves automatically from column to column as required for 
posting. 


. Automatic subtracting lever. 

. Adjustable non-add cam. 

. Normalizing lever changing from statement to normal use. 
. Word printing device. 

. Credit balance key. 

. 10-inch shuttle carriage on shuttle carriage machine. 

. Line finders. 

. Variable line spacer. 


Special ledger posting stands. 


ELLIOTT FISHER CO.—WRITING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES. 
-—These machines have the following features: 


Writing—for cuts, forms, automatic feed machines for continuous 


length forms, book recording machines for writing in bound books. 


Accounting—universal and simplex. Universal machines write, add, 


subtract, and compute vertical totals, and cross balances. Simplex 
machines write, add, subtract, and compute vertical totals. 


Special features: 


Posh 


The only flat writing surface machine. 

Writes lines up to 24 inches. co 

Adds and subtracts in any number of columns up to 23. 

Writes and automatically adds and computes with single key oper- 
ation. 


The Universal machine has 3 major features: accounting control; writing 
several records at one operation; writes. 

Control positively checks accuracy of various processes and controls the 
machine operator’s work. Operating errors are corrected in minimum time. 

Visual audit sheet is a continuous carbonized record of all entries made in 
sequence of entry. 

Flat surface facilitates making of many records at one operation. 

Statement of accounts receivable, in duplicate or triplicate if required, is 
written simultaneously with posting of ledger and is ready for mailing im- 
mediately after last posting. 

When used for accounts payable, voucher in duplicate or triplicate, and 
voucher register are written at one operation. 

Other uses—perpetual inventory, pay-rolls, cost records, etc. 


ELLIS ADDING TYPEWRITER CO.—Furnishes adding and subtract- 


ing machines with and without the typewriting features for bank and com- 


mercial bookkeeping, also split platen full automatic duplex machine for 
statistical and auditing work. 
Visibility and simplicity are two main features claimed. 
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REMINGTON.—By use of twin cylinder, Remington statements may be} 
itemized in duplicate, while only daily totals are posted to ledger. This} 
accomplishes the dual purpose of furnishing retail store customers with | 
detailed statement, of which a duplicate is available for office use, while» 
the ledger furnishes the information that is most convenient for the once } 
department and others who are interested in totals. 
' For wholesale business both ledger and statement are made at one oper- - 
ation, the balances being shown only at the beginning and end of month. © 

For billing and posting, daily bill is written and total posted to ledger at) 

one operation. Bill is automatically added and grand total for the day se-- 
cured, proving both billing and posting. 
' Accounts payable ledger and departmental distribution are posted at) 
one operation. For department stores the purchase record shows purchases ! 
at both cost and retail, also claims and returns, transportation and per-- 
centage of mark-up by departments. 

Remittance voucher and ledger posting are made at one operation; voucher ° 
is added and extended and ledger balanced. 

Pay-rolls and pay checks are written at one operation, the pay-roll re-- 
maining in machine while checks are inserted, written, and removed. De-- 
ductions are made from earnings and the net amount extended; separate» 
totals of each column automatically added. 

Bills as made can be copied on register sheet and distribution by depart-- 
ments, etc., furnished. Machine furnishes total for each classification and | 
grand total for day. 

Distribution capacity—this is controlled by the size of carriage, maximum | 
length 32 inches, providing from 30 to 40 columns. Automatic column) 
selector permits of direct posting to column desired. Cross total furnished, . 
as well as column totals. 

Simplicity and ease of operation is claimed to accomplish maximum amount: 
of work with minimum fatigue. 

Other features are correction key, automatic visible audit sheet, and auto-- 
matic proof of work. a 


UNDERWOOD BILLING MACHINE AND BOOKKEEPING MaA-. 
CHINE.— ~ 


Billing Machine.—Two methods are commonly used: 
1. Unit billing—whereby any number of copies are made at one writ-- 
ing. 
2. Condensed billing—carbon copies of bills appear on sales sheet in) 


condensed chronological form, the sales sheet being adjusted to the: 
writing on bills by use of ratchet. 
e 


Bookkeeping Machine.—Work of posting is proved against pvre-figured 
control by adding register. New balances, machine computed, are made 
at each posting. Posting to control sheet of previous trial balance, plus: 
debits, minus credits, equals new trial balance, machine computed. 

Machine is mechanically locked in case of mistabulation. 

Elimination keys permit of correcting errors before operating adding: 
mechanism. 

Aligning plate permits of easy alignment of forms to writing position. 

Procedure in Large Dry Goods House.—Charge sales tickets sorted by 
auditing department as collected, according to ledger subdivisions. They 
are posted in totals the morning following verifications by control bookkeeper. 
Machine makes tally strip which is handed to control bookkeeper with tickets 
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when posted. Tickets are next handed to billing clerk in same units and 
posted in detail on bills. When billing is completed tickets are returned to 
control bookkeeper with billing tally slip, which should show the same total 
as posting tally slip. Comparison assures location of errors. Standards 
set are 1,000 ledger postings per day and 500 tickets billed per day. Experi- 
enced operators easily attain these standards and many exceed them. 


THE TYPE-ADDER CORPORATION.—Furnishes an attachment which 
it claims, when attached to any standard keyboard typewriter, makes that 
typewriter two separate and distinct machines, viz.: (1) a bookkeeping, 
billing, adding machine; (2) the same typewriter as before. 

Special features claimed are: 

1. Flexibility. 

2. Weight—only a trifle more than a pound. 
3. Independence of the typewriter. 

4. Mechanical simplicity. 

5. Low retail selling price. 

ACCESSORIES.—To satisfactorily operate billing and bookkeeping 
machines, specially ruled sheets as well as binders, tables, and other acces- 
sories are necessary. Many concerns are furnishing these, some of whom are: 

Baker-Vawter Co. Library Bureau 
Globe-Wernicke Co. Tatum Company 
Irving Pitt Manufacturing Co. Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing Co. 

PROTECTIVE AND PERFORATING MACHINES.—Protective machines 

are principally used for protecting checks against raising the amount or 


| ehanging the payer’s name. One manufacturer advertises the adoption of a 
| check writing machine by the United States government to prevent forging 


of liquor permits. Broad claims for safety to depositors and banks are made 
by the manufacturers of check writing and protecting machines. Some 


/ manufacturers support their claims for superiority by furnishing an indem- 


nity insurance policy with each machine sold. As the security of the bank 
account is of vital interest to all, careful investigation should be made before 
investing. Some of the principal manufacturers are: 

Defraine Check Writer Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hedman Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

Safe Guard Check Writer Co., New York City 

Todd Protectograph Co., New York City 

Weig Sales Corporation (F. & E. check writer), New York City 

In addition to the protective feature, claims of superiority are made by 

some manufacturers in the way of time saving in writing checks for pay- 


rolls, dividends, and commercial uses, also for electric and gas bill writing. 


One feature of protection not usually considered is the protection from pay- 


» roll hold-ups when paying by check. Another feature emphasized is the 


protection of the payee’s name as well as the amount. 


PERFORATING MACHINES.—We are indebted to Cummins Perforator 
Co., of Chicago, for information regarding perforators. Perforating machines, 
which originally meant check protectors, now suggest multiple marking ma- 
chines which at each stroke mark 10 or 15 sheets of paper with perforations 
in the shape of letters or figures. 

They are used for dating, numbering and otherwise, marking orders, etc., 
when multiple copies are made. They are also used in connection with 
vouchering as a safeguard against duplicate payment of bills. Perforation 
of postage stamps to discourage pilfering has been adopted in England for 


a 
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many years, and more recently in the United States. Perforators are largely 

used by banks and trust companies for cancellation of checks, stock cer-_ 
tificates, bonds, etc. 


ADDRESSING AND MAILING APPARATUS.—There are two principal. 
types of addressing machines, one using metal plates on which the facts to be) 
printed are embossed, and the other using stencils cut in oiled paper. The) 
first type is represented by the Addressograph Co., and the second by | 
Elliott and the Belknap. 

While, as their name implies, addressing machines were originally de-. 
signed for handling mailing lists, addressing envelopes, cards, etc., their’ 
development in the last 25 years has been so rapid that they are now used | 
for many other purposes. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH.—The plates are embossed on blanks supplied by ’ 
the manufacturer by means of a graphotype, after which they are inserted | 
in frames which also hold prints of ‘the embossed plates. The frames are) 
arranged in card index sequence according to the desired classification. . 
Frames are equipped with tabs, plain or colored, either alphabetical, nu-. 
merical, geographical, etc., and with a selector which permits of printing or! 
skipping plates as desired without disturbing the original order. There are: 
several types of the addressograph printing machine, from the hand-oper-- 
ated envelope or card addressing machine to motor-driven machines which) 
handle the more complicated work, such as: 


Filling in form letters for direct-by-mail advertising. 

Maintaining fixed mailing schedules for house-organs. 

Maintaining fixed mailing schedules for dealers and salesmen. 

Printing and distributing shop orders. 

Printing names and data concerning parts on inventory sheets. 

Other cost-keeping records. 

Printing shipping tags, labels, and waybills. 

Scheduling shipments. 

Filling in insurance notices and receipts. 

Heading up and dating customers’ statements. 

Listing and heading up ledger accounts. 

Listing vouchers and filling in checks. 

Printing numbers, names, and occupations on time clock cards. 

Listing employees on pay-roll sheets. 

Printing pay envelopes. 

Listing and filling in names and dates on dividend checks. 

Printing routes, including customers’ names and addresses, for bakeries, 
laundries, dairies, creameries, pleanera and dyers, newspapers, maga- 
zines, factories. 


Some of the special features claimed for the addressograph are: 


1. Comparatively low cost of maintenance and installation. 

2. Most flexible and adaptable addressing method. 

3. Prints through a ribbon, thereby matching with typewritten forms; 
ete. 

4. Reduces work of keeping lists up to date and accurate to a minimum, 
It is claimed that this represents 90% of the expense of maintain 
ing a mailing list. 

5. Permanent, owing to plates, withstanding fires, floods and earth: 
quakes. 


—— 


| 
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ELLIOTT.—The stencils for use on the Elliott addressing machine may 
be written on any standard typewriter, the ribbon being removed and the 
type cutting a stencil instead of printing. For addressing that does not 
require typewriter type, the stencils furnished are on the Gothic type address 
card. The company will furnish these stencils ready-cut, or they can be 
cut by users on stencil cutters which the company furnishes, operating 
either by hand, foot, or electric power. 

Uses of the Elliott machines, as specified by the manufacturer, cover: 


Distribution of price lists. Preparation of shipping tags. 
Distribution of bulletins. Preparation of labels. 

’ Distribution of house-organs. Preparation of bills of lading. 
Distribution of financial statements. Preparation of packing lists. 
Distribution of dividends. Preparation of pay-rolls. 
Distribution of stockholders’ notices. Preparation of pay envelopes. 
Distribution of market reports. Preparation of time cards. 
Distribution of advertising matter. Preparation of work tiekets. 


Special attachments are furnished as follows: 

Sheet listing attachment for pay-rolls and other lists. 

Multiplicator for printing names and addresses two or three times on dif- 
ferent forms. ‘ 

Repeating and skipping attachment, which repeats as often as required, 
or skips cards not wanted. 

Dick mailer strip lister for printing on continuous poster roll for use of 
publishers. 

Automatic selector, which selects only those stencils required. 

Line cover attachment, which enables any line on stencil to be temporarily 
eliminated when not required. 

Numbering and dating attachment, which consecutively numbers and 
dates slips, etc., at the same time as they are addressed. 


BELKNAP MACHINE.—The claims made for the Belknap machine are 
so similar to those made for the Elliott that the intending purchaser should 
make a personal examination of both machines before deciding. Claims are 
made on behalf of all three of the machines mentioned that they will handle 
practically the same work; the choice lies first between the metal plates and 
the stencils, and finally as to price, speed, durability, storage space, quality 
of work, elasticity, speed, etc. 


OTHER MAILING APPARATUS.— 


Envelope sealers 

Envelope sealers with United States government permit printer, with 
or without meters. 

Postage stamp affixers and recorders. 

Automatic parcel post computing machines 

Speed-o-feeders, facilitating rapid addressing of envelopes and state- 
ments by typewriter. 


Envelope Sealers.—Are of several different models, from the hand-oper- 
ated machine sealing 100 to 150 envelopes per minute, to the motor-driven 
postage meter which seals, stamps, cancels, and postmarks 250 envelopes 
per minute, at the same time counting on a meter attachment, which count 
is accepted by the Post-Office Department for the prepayment of postage. 
The stamping on this type of machine refers to permit printing. Some of 
the companies handling this class of apparatus are: 
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The Multipost Co., Rochester, N. Y., hand envelope sealers, permit — 
printing envelope sealers, with and without meter attachment. | 

International Postal Supply Co. The Hey-Dolphin postal permit machine, 
which feeds, counts, and stacks automatically any standard envelope. 
Two models: M imprints 400 pieces per minute; F imprints 800 pieces per 
minute. Both are electrically operated. Model M is convertible to hand- 
power. 

Postage Meter Co., Stamford, Conn. The Pitney-Bowes postage meter, 
‘‘A printing and recording mechanism which is licensed for use under special 
rules and regulations issued by the Post-Office Department for printing 
postage directly on mail matter.’”” The mechanism is a combination of a 
mailing machine (with sealing attachment) and a meter which is detachable, 
enabling it to be taken to the post-office for resetting. It is claimed that, 
due to the operation of the meter, assuring the authorities that postage has 
been prepaid, considerable time is saved and delays avoided, as mail so 
stamped goes directly to the distributing cases on reaching the post-office. 

Standard Envelope Sealer Manufacturing Co., Everett, Mass. Standard 
envelope sealers, 4 models, from hand-operated machine, sealing 100-150 
letters per minute, to electrically operated machines handling from 150,000 
to 200,000 tetters per day; also Standard permit printer and sealer elec- 
trically operated, handling 12,000 envelopes per hour. 

Postage Stamp Affixers and Recorders.—Made by the Multipost Co., > 
Rochester, N. Y. These work like self-inking rubber stamps. Stamps are 

| 


placed in containers in rolls, and the Multipost dampens the stamp and 
affixes it in one operation. Extra containers for different denominations 
ot stamps can be procured to work interchangeably in the Multipost. Several 
models are offered, some equipped with counters to keep track of stamps 
used and also locked to prevent use by unauthorized persons; also parcel- 
post machine, including eight sections for different denominations of stamps. 

The Standard Stamp Affixer Co., New York City, furnishes the Standard | 
affixer with or without register. In general appearance and method of | 
operation the Standard is very similar to the Multipost. | 

Parcel-Post Computing Machines.—The Postometer Co., Poughkeepsie, © 
N. Y., furnishes an automatic parcel-post computing machine which indi- | 
cates the exact amount of postage required on pressure of the zone key. 

Computing scales with charts for figuring parcel postage are furnished | 
by the Dayton Scale Co., Dayton, Ohio, and the Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Speed-o-Feeder.—Furnished by American Speed-o-Feeder Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. This is a typewriter attachment facilitating rapid addressing of 
envelopes or statements on any standard typewriter. It is claimed that 
with this attachment typists can address twice as many envelopes as with- 
out it. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Under this heading are included: 


1. Automatic paper fasteners 9. Flexi file 

2. Cabinets 10. Line-a-Time copy-holder 
3. Card indexes 11. Photostats 

4. Desk organizers 12. Signagraph 

5. Display fixtures 13. Steel grips 

6. Duplicating machines 14. Telautograph 

7. Indorsing machines 15. Ticketograph 

8. Finding and filing machine 16. Visible records 


k 


ji 


| 
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AUTOMATIC PAPER FASTENERS.—The Hotchkiss Sales Co., Norwalk, 
Conn., has been furnishing automatic paper fasteners for over 30 years. 
The fasteners consist of strips of staples which are fed into the machines. 
The machine is operated by a blow on the plunger which drives the staples 
one at a time, through the papers which it is desired to attach, and clinches 
them on the back. This form of machine, with steel staples, has also been 
adapted as a tacking machine for use in shipping departments, etc. 

The Spool-o-Wire Stapling Machine, furnished by the Hutchison Office 
Specialties Co., New York, and manufactured by the Remington Type- 
writer Co., is equipped with a spool of special grade stitching wire of more 
than 1,250 feet in length, furnishing over 15,000 staples before the spool is 
exhausted. It is claimed that up to 40 sheets can be bound together with- 
out any adjustment of the machine. 


CABINETS.—Cabinets specially designed for office use, for correspon- 
dence, card indexes, documents, ledger cards, etc., made in either wood or 
steel, are furnished by the Library Bureau, Globe Wernicke Co., Shaw- 
Walker Co., and many others. 


CARD INDEXES.—Some of the principal manufacturers of card index 
equipment are Amberg File & Index Co., Globe Wernicke Co., Library 
Bureau, Shaw-Walker Co. 


DESK ORGANIZERS.—Called also work organizers, are ‘‘multiple 
folders’’ which lie flat on the desk or in desk drawers. Each fold is a sub- 
ject-labeled pocket to receive and classify desk work. Work organizers 
are furnished with capacities of from 6 to 15 pockets, either front or side 
opening, and in paper, fabrikoid, or leather. The same manufacturers also 
furnish a sorter, built on the same principle but with 43 pockets; also a 
desk tray for the middle shallow drawer with 9 compartments for clips, 
pins, rubber bands, pencils, etc. These organizers are furnished by Work 
Organizer Specialties Co., Detroit, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES.—These fixtures are constructed like a large loose- 
leaf book. The leaves are made in all sizes, from 814 inches wide x 11 = 
96 inches wide x 108 inches high. The leaves have fillers of thumb-tack 
board, solid wood, or wood stretcher covered with burlap, and also furnished 
so that samples may be displayed under glass. Many different models of 
holders are furnished, either fastening on the wall or standing independently 
on the floor. They are largely used for the display of maps, charts, graphs, 
advertising matter, printed forms, for visualizing flat material, and for dis- 
play of samples. Such fixtures are furnished by the Multiplex Display 
Fixture Co., St. Louis, and the Universal Fixture Corp., New York City. 


DUPLICATING MACHINES.—There are three main types of dupli- 
cating machines: 
Those printing from stencils. 
Those printing from type. 
Those printing from originals written in special ink by hand or with 
special ribbons by typewriter and reproduced on a bed of gelatinous 
material, from which exact copies are made. 


The principal manufacturer of the stencil type of reproducer is the A. B. 
Dick Co., Chicago, manufacturer of the Mimeograph. 

The Multigraph, manufactured by the American Multigraph Co., Cleve- 
land, is probably the best-known reproducing machine of the typesetting 
variety. 
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The gelatine bath, or roll type, is represented by the Ditto, manufactured | 
by Ditto Incorporated, Chicago, and the Speedograph, manufactured by | 
the Beck Duplicator Co., New York City. 

The list of manufacturers, while representative, is not to be supposed as | 
complete. 


INDORSING MACHINES.— Where large numbers of checks are handled, | 
especially in the larger banks, the International Check Indorsing Machine 
can be used to advantage. It is claimed that this is the only automatic | 
quantity feed indorser on the market and that it will indorse as many checks | 
as could be indorsed in the same time by hand by a dozen clerks. This 
machine is motor driven and it is claimed can be operated by anyone without | 
previous experience. It is manufactured by the International Postal Supply 
Co., New York City. 


MECHANICAL FINDING AND FILING MACHINE.—This is a new 
machine recently put on the market by the Add-Index Corp., New York | 
City, whereby specially designed card indexes for ledgers or similar records | 
are supplemented by a finding device which instantaneously locates the» 
required card for posting or reference. The cards are filed numerically and | 
so constructed that operation of keys on the finder raises the card desired. | 
It is claimed that even a misplaced card can be located in a very short time ’ 
by the aid of the finder. This machine seems to be particularly adaptable : 
to savings banks. Users of it are enthusiastic and claim a large percentage ’ 
of saving in personnel since the installation of the machine. These machines: 
are hand-operated. 


FLEXI FILE.—The Flexi File is a mechanical device eliminating the: 
follower block and holding the papers in a file drawer always in a vertical | 
position. The equipment consists of a wire frame parallel with and above) 
the drawer side. Metal riders running on these wires support cloth ham-. 
mocks which divide the drawer into a series of flexible pockets. The Flexi} 
File increases filing capacity and speed in finding and filing papers; it 
instantly makes available the unused space at the point needed. This 
device is furnished by the Library Bureau. 


LINE-A-TIME COPY-HOLDER.—The Line-a-Time is a copy-holder 
which greatly facilitates the work of typists in copying manuscripts, state- 
ments, etc. It stands on the desk at the most convenient point for the 
operator. This device is considered a necessity by most operators when’ 
copying tabulated statements. The Line-a-Time is manufactured by the 
Line-a-Time Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


PHOTOSTAT.—The Photostat is a photographic copying machine, 
including developing and fixing apparatus. Its operation is so simplified 
that it can be efficiently operated by office boy or girl. The great advan- 
tage of the photostat is the ability to reproduce in very short time and 
inexpensively, exact copies of any document, drawing, plan, diagram, ete. 
Such copies would be accepted as legal evidence in court. The first print 
from the original is a negative, the colors being reversed. A positive or 
exact duplicate print of the original is simply made by rephotographing the 
negative. The photostat is manufactured by the Photostat Corporation of 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SIGNAGRAPH.—The Signagraph is an instrument by which from 5 to 
20 original signatures may be affixed simultaneously by one writing to 
checks, stock certificates, bonds, or other documents. There are three 
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models, the Junior Signagraph, the Cheque Signagraph, and the Stock 
and Bond Signagraph. 

The Junior Signagraph is a portable instrument in mahogany case, 20144 x 
5% X llinches. This model signs simultaneously and continuously 5 checks 
in sheet form. It is adjustable to any size of check, not exceeding 334 inches 


in width. Two thousand signatures per hour is a fair performance. 


The Cheque Signagraph consists of a table bed with folding extension 
leaf; across both at front and back run endless chains actuated by sprockets 
and a crank handle. On rotating the handle two sheets of checks are carried 
under the writing frame upon which are two parallel rows of fountain pens, 
spaced to cover the signature space of the checks beneath. ‘The pens are 
under the control of a monitor penholder, or handle which when handled 
as a pen causes all the pens to respond simultaneously. After signing 10 
checks the writer turns the crank handle, thereby transferring the signed 
checks to a receiving tray and simultaneously placing on the writing bed a 
new set of 10 checks for signature. The instrument is adjustable for any 
size of check sheet not exceeding 1834 x 91% inches. Average signatures 
on this model are about 5,000 per hour. The instrument is adjustable for 
either right- or left-hand signatures. 

The Stock and Bond Signagraph is an instrument by which from 14 to 
20 signatures may be affixed simultaneously to stock certificates, bonds, and 
other similar documents. Documents requiring two signatures may be 
signed consecutively by two officials working at the same time. The docu- 
ments are so arranged that the officials do nothing but sign, as the securities 
are -kept in their numerical order and are ready for delivery immediately 
after the final signature is affixed. The speed of signing varies with the 
capability of writers from 6,000 to 10,000 per hour. 

The Junior Signagraph is sold. The Cheque Signagraph is rented. The 
Stock and Bond Signagraph is located in the office of the manufacturer and 
the charge is a unit price per signature per document. 

The Signagraph is furnished by The Signature Co., 15 Broad St., New 
York City. 

STEEL GRIP MASTER CLIP.—This is a spring steel clip 54% x % 
inches, with a bull dog grip. This clip is especially valuable for such pur- 
poses as holding down check stubs when working on a bound check book, 
separating papers in a brief case, holding correspondence awaiting signature, 
etc. It acts as a good substitute for paper weights. The Steel Grip is fur- 
nished by Lester Collier, Times Square, New York. 


TELAUTOGRAPH.—This transmits handwriting instantaneously by wire 
from sending to receiving station, whether in next room, an adjoining city, 
or a neighboring state. This instrument is familiar to people who are waiting 
for incoming trains, as it is largely used by railroads for information service. 
The transmitting station instruments both send and receive messages. 
The receiving station instruments only reccive. Where necessary, due to 
connection with distant station or stations, selecting switch keys are installed 
enabling sender to select the desired receiving station. 

Telautograph equipment is used largely by banks, stock-brokers, depart- 
ment stores, hotels, hospitals, railroads, and by many manufacturing, mer- 
cantile, and service companies. 


TICKETOGRAPH.—Where coupons are used in connection with manu- 
facturing, cost, and production records, the Ticketograph can be used to 
good advantage. This instrument prints at one operation on from 1 to 
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82 coupons on a coupon ticket form such information as price, code, lot 
number, style number, quantity, etc. Manufactured by The Tabulating 
Machine Co., 50 Broad St., New York City. 


VISIBLE CARD INDEXES.—For many purposes the visible index is a. 
considerable improvement over the usual form of card index and loose- 
leaf record, and while occupying considerably more space per thousand | 
cards and also costing more, the advantage of immediate availability is <. 
consideration not to be lost sight of. 

Some of the uses for which visible records seem particularly adapted are’ 


Advertising records Quotation records f 
Collection follow-ups Customers’ lists 

Credit records Mailing lists 

Employment records Membership lists 

Personnel records Production records 

Order register Signature records 


Stock records Real estate records 


Purchase records 


There are many manufacturers of visible indexes and equipment, some of! 
the principal being: | 
Acme Card System Co., Chicago and New York City | 
Accounting Devices Co., Chicago and New York City 
American Kardex Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Index Visible, Inc., New York City 
Library Bureau, New York City 
Rand Co., New York City 
Visible Records Equipment Co., Chicago and New York City 
The Accounting Devices Co. and the Visible Records Equipment Co. 
are offering visible records in prong binders, which seem to meet the need 
of those companies which have decided that visible records with the special 
cabinets or fixtures usually specified are either too expensive or occupy too 
much space. 
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MANAGEMENT 


DEFINITION.— Management, as used in industry, has two meanings. 
It is applied broadly to the group which exercises control in a given plant, 
and when so used includes owners, managers, and executives. It is alse 
applied more specifically to the economic functions of control, or to the activ- 
ities and work done by the control group. A definition of management as 
an economic function was adopted by the Management Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers in 1921: ‘‘Management is the 
art and science of organizing, preparing and directing human effort applied 
to control the forces and to utilize the materials of nature for the benefit 
of man.” In this definition are three significant words: organizing, pre- 
paring, and directing. These indicate the three main subfunctions of man- 
agement. 

Organizing comprehends setting up of a manufacturing concern, choosing 
site for plant, selecting equipment, planning layout, arranging major depart- 
ments, securing and allotting operating capital, determining size and make- 
up of executive staff—or, broadly, setting up the business enterprise. Sim- 
ilarly, problems of sales, personnel, and all other major activities must be 
subjected to organizing processes before an enterprise is ready to operate. 
Thus the act of organizing delineates the form which the undertaking shall 
assume. 

Preparing comprehends those activities which must be brought into har- 
mony that a business may function as a unit. When put into effect it 
works out a procedure for relationships between activities and personnel, 
sets up labor, purchase, receiving, and storage records, and those records 
which control production and determine cost. 

Directing is the administrative function of management. It comprehends 
the execution or carrying out of the objects for which the enterprise is organ- 
ized and for which its various activities are co-ordinated. It initiates work 
in the factory, makes sure that the personnel is properly trained and cared 
for, that current day-to-day matters of all kinds are met; in short, that 
men, materials, and equipment are brought together so that production may 
be initiated and maintained. 

DEVELOPMENT OF MANAGEMENT.—Need for management has 
grown out of the development of modern industry. Invention and appli- 
cation of labor-saving machinery brought mass production which required 
mass financing and, finally, mass management. As a science management 
is little more than a generation old. Disclosures which brought it to the 
attention of industrial executives were a series of papers presented to the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers between 1891 and 1908. These 
include the classic papers of Frederick W. Taylor, F. A. Halsey, Henry 
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L. Gantt, and others dealing with shop management and wage-payment 
plans. 

In 1912 a special committee of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers prepared a paper on “Status of Industrial Management,” in which 
three regulative principles were quoted from Church and Alford, and indorsed 
as follows: 


1. Systematic use of experience. 
2. Economie control of effort. 
3. Promotion of personal effectiveness. 


In 1922 another paper entitled ‘‘Ten Years’ Progress in Management” 
was presented to the Mechanical Engineers, reviewing the developments of 
the period 1912-1922. Weight of fact and opinion in that report indicated 
that certain mechanisms of management had made decided headway during 
the period and-were widely accepted both in principle and practice. Arranged 
according to the importance of application they yield two groups: 


1. Balance of stores 2. Cost control 
Incentive wage plan Idle time analysis 
Purchase control Planning 
Selection and placement of personnel Time study 


Table 1. Use of Management Mechanism in 51 Plants of Four Industries 


Men’s 
+ 
gee EL R. M. | Printing, Motel Totals, 
Shee, Clothing, | 6 plants Trager, 51 plants 
¢ y * 
8 plants 9 plants 28 plants 
Mechanism of 
Management s 2g 2g 2 2 
3S a a a a 
3 3 3 3 3 
gh -aalgoiBo abacus wlregerog ok 
Gog Sie 9 Sia yo Bie, we) 1S alt Baltes 
OMS oul Coe Snot | Ome vo) ORS eae Cee fie 
Zire Wii atee Dasara Z CORO Zuo, CO 
1. Selection and placement.|} 0 6 2/0 4 5|0 5 11] 100 64 108 0 25 26 
2. Incentive wage plan....}0 0 8|4 2 3,1 1 4 21 63 88 8 12 31 
8. Planning centralized.,..| 4 0 4/4 2 3]3 2 1 31 82 59 15 14 22 
4. (a) Routing, order of 
WORK. Paeenbiss set: AA eBcle4e Bir SO ede: A 52, 62 5s | 20 11 20 
5. (b) Scheduling, machine 
assignments...... Bid G2 ie) 4h 201 4, 53 7s 14 15 22 
Pe TING Se UGy chara ace hs Bale oa Siwes" 5 Owe 62:21, 8 | 21 8 22 
5, Costicontrolycriey.: ishaci aes) 4a 2yibei2ilesne2yal 42 386 4 12 19 20 
6. Idle-time analysis: 
@iysMens tonsstasacteta de TA 15 ON i6s 981.0 159 0 AN} 133") 00m 34) | B94 E 8 
(b) Machines........ Todt Om) Baphihodisy lies 96 lo 66 33°) lds 
7. Purchase control....... t Sek ashes) lop ae 31° 41 910 | 11: 12 28 
8. Balance of stores....... LM WAOwess ty Syed lok 21 417. 101% | 11. 8 82 


* The two figures shown separately in the metal-trades columns represent totals for the 
16 plants (upper figure) covered by the regular questionnaire, and the 12 plants (lower 
figure) which filled out only a condensed questionnaire. 
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Summary figures for 51 plants in 4 industries developed from information 
secured in connection with the ‘‘ Wastes in Industry”’ investigation are 
presented in the preceding table. They show the frequency of cost control | 
compared with other management methods and routines. Management and — 
cost accounting records touch at many points, particularly in developing — 
control of a business or industrial enterprise. 


Types of Organization 


SCIENCE AND ART IN ORGANIZATION.—Two points of view may be 
taken in connection with any given organization of a business or industrial : 
concern: (1) impersonal or solely as to scope, limits, and relations of func- | 
tions; (2) personal as to entrusting different kinds of metal and manual : 
activity to the right persons and supervising their co-ordination. The first 
has a scientific basis; the second is an art. Only the first has a bearing on 
accounting practice. 

Various arrangements and interrelations of functions involved have led 
to recognized types of organization. These may be found in any of the — 
principal activities, as, purchasing, sales, engineering, production, or others. _ 
Which type is selected under a given set of conditions depends largely upon 
the size and degree of complexity of the work to be performed. 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION.—Three common types are: 


1. Military or line organization 
2. Functional organization 
8. Line and staff organization 
To these a fourth is sometimes added: 
4. Committee organization 


Military or Line Organization.—The oldest and most natural form. It is — 
based on essential need of discipline where work of large numbers of persons — 
must be directed toward.a common objective. Its prototype is the military 
organization of the past. : 

Lines of authority and instruction are all vertical from superior to subor- 
dinate, extending from general manager to workmen as shown in Form 1, 
which is for a manufacturing organization. Duties and responsibilities may 
be deputized from general manager to superintendent, and from superin- 
tendent to foremen. No foreman exercises authority over, or gives instruc- 
tion to, any other foreman; no workman owes duty to, or is held responsible 
by, any foreman except the one immediately over him. Subdivisions of 
functions are such that the mental and manual labor required of men on the 
same organizational level is approximately the same. Mental work ot 
administration is reserved to those in higher authority; simple duties are 
delegated to those under them. 

Advantages of this type of organization are: simplicity; clear definition of 
duties and responsibilities; and ease of securing discipline. 

Disadvantages are: difficulty of operation in large or complex undertak- 
ings; overloading a few men with duties and responsibilities; tendency to 
perpetuate inefficient methods; undue reliance upon skill and personal 
knowledge of workmen; and danger of disaster if a strong executive is lost. 

A pure example of the military or line is seldom found, and it is restricted 
to smal establishments or where the work done consists of very simple 
operations or processes. 

Functional Organization.—This form has been developed to make the 
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greatest use of expert knowledge and advice. Mental and manual work is 
subdivided and deputized as shown in Form 2, which is for a producing 
organization needing both chemical and engineering counsel. Therefore a 
chemist gives advice to all the foremen on chemical matters, an engineer 
on engineering matters, and the superintendent in regard to actual produc- 
tion. 

Lines of authority and instruction pass from each adviser to every func- 
tional foreman, and from each functional foreman to every workman. Duties 
of the foremen may be quite different, for each may have charge of but a 
_ certain aspect of the work. Different instructions will be received by the 
| workmen from each foreman. 


: GENERAL 
MANAGER 


Workmen Workmen Workmen Workmen 
Form 1. Authority and Responsibility Relationships under Military or Line 
Organization 


(From article by Dexter S. Kimball, Management and Administration, December, 1923) 


Advantages of this type of organization are: separation of mental and 
manual labor according to functions to be performed; maximum of expert 
advice and direction; minimum of functions assigned to any one person; 
tendency toward high individual efficiency. Disadvantages are: weak 
discipline; difficulty of co-ordinating many separated functions; tendency to 
produce narrow specialists among the executives and automatons among 
the workers. 

A pure example of the functional organization is hard to find. 

Line and Staff Organization.—This combines features of both the military 
and functional types. Form 3 shows the general plan which is used in most 
industrial plants of any size. The primary functional divisions are into 
sales, engineering, manufacturing, and finance. The heads of these four 
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divisions are equal in authority. Each has certain line duties and respon- | 
sibilities. On the other hand, each has certain advisory or staff functions. 
For illustration, the treasurer and chief engineer give advice and instructions 
to the factory superintendent. Under the superintendent are functionalized 
several departments, while the tool designer, order clerk, and chief inspector 
give advice to the shop foremen. 

Lines of authority and responsibility are vertical for the line executives 
having the least complex duties, and spread from staff advisor to line execu- 
tive wherever expert knowledge and counsel are needed. 

In general the advantages of this type of organization are the sum of those 
noted for the two preceding types, while the disadvantages of these types 
are minimized. 


Se 


Functional 
Foreman 


Functional 
Foreman 


a 


Form 2. Authority and Responsibility Relationships under Functional 
Organization 


(From article by Dexter S. Kimball, Management and Administration, December, 1923) 


Committee Organization.—This is a modification of the line and staff type 
where the advisory functions are exercised by committees. Sometimes 
such committees are combined with individual staff advisors as shown in 
Form 3. 


Material Control 


PURPOSE OF MATERIAL CONTROL.—Importance of material con- 
trol in an industrial plant cannot be overemphasized: Upon it depends 
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production and orderly handling of the entire factory operation. Main 
purposes of such control are: 


1. To keep right quantity and quality of materials on hand at all times. 
2. To care for and conserve all materials awaiting use. 
8. To determine requirements for materials by correlating production 
and sales programs. 
4. To secure cost figures on all materials and supplies used in produc- 
tion and factory operation. 
5. To furnish at any and all times records as to quantities of materials 
on hand, on order, assigned, utilized, needed, and so on. 
6. To determine value of the material inventories. 
To satisfy these controls, four general groups of records are needed: 
1. Receiving records 
2. Stores records 
3. Work in process records 
4. Inspection (or quality control) records 
RECEIVING RECORDS.—Serve two main purposes: To see that goods 
ordered are received in time or followed up; to be sure that goods are 


SHIPMENTS RECEIVED VIA BETWEEN 


APPLYING ON 
conse cree 


Form 4. Form for Record of Purchase Material Received (in duplicate) 
(From Madison Cartmell’s “Stores and Materials Control’’) 


received so that invoices can be paid. Nature of receiving records depends 
somewhat upon size of plant and length of time required to complete the 
receiving routine. Receiving departments of large plants list all parcels or 
goods as received, making use of a duplicate form such as Form 4. This 
form serves as a means of notification to purchasing department of what is 
received and for inspection of material. It shows carrier, consignor, with the 
address of each, number of pieces in each shipment, number of purchase 
orders against which the shipment applies, and contents of the parcel, if 
such is known. Copy 1 is forwarded to purchasing department follow-up 
clerk. Copy 2 is held pending the inspector’s report as to quality and quan- 
tity. In small plants where receiving routine is simple and volume of 
materials handled small, a record of this kind is not required. 

A more elaborate form for reporting received material is shown in Forms 
5a, 5b. On these forms spaces are provided for vendor’s name, order number. 


a 
i 
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copy t 
ORDER'NO.. 


OATE RECEIVED | CATE WRITTEN 


-CAR INITIALS ANO NUMBER N@. OF PACKAGES |GROSS WEIGHT INVOICE NO, 


MATERIAL SYMBOL 

Sa i ed 
| receweo | pevecteo JT Accerreo | cost cost 

LOCATION DESCRIPTION a ie 


PURCHASED MATERIALS RECEIVED REPORT 


RECEIVED FROM 


LOCATION DESCRIPTION 


SS le a eae er 

| LOCATION DESCRIPTION 
sore tree —t Tt 
| Sen Rei ee 


SIQNED TRANSPOQTATION |CHAROES ENTERED ENTERED ON 
INVOICE CHECKED 0 COSTS FIQURED STORES CONTROL 
~__WNSPECTION DEPT. 


Form 5a. Purchased Materials Received Report (copy 1) 
(From Madison Cartmell’s “‘Stores and Materials Control’’) 


copy z 


PURCHASED MATERIALS RECEIVED REPORT ORDER NO. 


RECEIVED FROM 
a 


THE ABOVE MATERIAL ISIN | TAG MADE VALUE ENTERED |VALUE EXTENDED 
THE STORESROOM READY QUT BY BY oY STOCK RECORD CREDITED 
FOR USE. s 


copy 3 


PURCHASED MATERIALS RECEIVED REPORT ORDER NO. 


RECEIVED FROM 
mere be 


ised a eel Masa] anak. eaphls ea rauNcudiocecak <\-tt al [eae eee or 
LOCATION DESCRIPTION i 


RECEIVED THE ABOVE ACCEPTEO MATERIAL FROMTHE RECEIVING DEPARTMENT 


RECEIVING DIVIGION, STORAGE OEPT. 


Form 5b. Purchased Materials Received Report (copies 2, 3) 


i 
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| 
quantity received, and quantity rejected, if any. Copies are signed by the} 
inspection clerk and distributed, one to purchasing department for checking | 
quantities of invoices, another to stores records after material has been} 
sent to storekeeper, while third copy is signed by stores clerk and finally 
by receiving clerk for his own protection. Inspection of quality of purchased | 
goods is technical, and if a lot has been found unsatisfactory and is rejected, | 
its amount, is noted not only on materials received report (Form 2), but) 
also on a rejection report (Form 6). General information on rejection) 
report is similar to that on materials received report, except that former | 
describes tests made and why material failed to satisfy specifications and 


DEFECTIVE MATERIAL REJECTION REPORT 


CATE 
“TO PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


THE MATERIAL NOTED ON THE FACE OF THIS REPORT HAS FAILED TOPASS INSPECTION FOR THE FOLLOWING 


REASONS: 


WE RECOMMEND 


PLEASE ADVISE AS TO WHAT DISPOSITION SHOULD BE MADE OF THIS MATERIAL 


RECEIVING DEPARTMENT 


CONDITION OF STOCK: 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR DISPOSITION OF ASOVE MATERIAL: 
ON HAND. 


ON ORDER. 


ee 
STORES RECORD CLERK SURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


Form 6. Back of Defective Material Rejection Report Form 
Face is used as copy 4 of Form 5 
(From Madison Cartmell’s “Stores and Materials Control’’) 


to meet requirements. Information on Form 3 enables purchasing depart- 
ment to prepare its claim against vendor. 
STORES RECORDS.—Prime functions of a storekeeping system as laid 
down by Gantt are: 
1. To have on hand, when wanted, all material needed. 
2. To see that all material not needed is disposed of. 
3. To safeguard all material not issued to some special order. 


4. To keep in the manufacturing office an exact balance of material 
on hand and on order. 


Stores records have been developed in great variety to meet many different 
conditions. In general, such a record should comprise: 
1. Description of material. 
2. Factory requirements for each kind of material. 
3. Quantities on hand, on order, and allotted or assigned to production. 
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4. Quantity to be ordered when time comes to procure more, either 
by purchase or manufacture. 

5. Unit price at which particular item is to be priced on requisitions. 

6. Quantity consumed during given periods. 

7. Value of quantity on hand. 


Two general methods are used for keeping such records: loose-leaf books, 
and loose-card files. First is generally preferred because it gives a sheet 
of a size large enough to carry all essential data. Ruling of sheet or card 
depends upon amount of information to be recorded and system of control 
in use. A simple form giving a perpetual inventory with prices and value 
spaces is shown in Form 7. Such a card is made out for each item of stores, 
describing in its heading the item, its location in the stores room, unit of 
issue, and unit price. Unit of issue is stated in number, pounds, feet, cubic 


MATERIAL 


LOCATION UNIT VALUE 


Quantity | Quantity brane 
Received | Delivered | Hand | On Hand 


Date 


Form 7. Simple Form for Perpetual Inventory 


volume, or number of’ packages or containers. Below heading of card are 
entered date of each issue, quantities ‘received and delivered, balance on 
hand, and its value. 

A simple stores record form with ‘‘on order” columns is shown in Form 8. 
Three columns at left provide for recording date, order number, and quan- 
tities on order. 

A more elaborate balance of stores record is shown in Form 9. This 
provides heading for necessary information to identify item and record 
requisitions and order numbers together with quantities and dates. Below, 
columns are provided for a record of receipts, issues, and balances. 

An important part of the routine of handling stores is physically to show 
the order point. This provides for some form of physical separation of the 
minimum or order point quantity from rest of stock. When balance on 
hand is reduced to this ameunt, balance clerk reports this fact to the store- 
keeper, using form of Form 10, This method works out as follows; A 


|| 
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factory manager may determine that 2 months are required from time of | 
placing request for a new supply of parts until lot is received in store- | 


MATERIAL UNIT 
LOCATION UNIT VALUE 


Quantity eee On 


Rec’d |Delivered| Hand 


Form 8. Simple Form for Stores Record, with “On Order’’ Column 


room. Storekeeper from his records ascertains that 24,000 of these parts © 
were used in preceding year. Therefore, time of order point is 2 months 


LOCATION | SYMBOL 


Req. No. | Order No. Kea Date Ord. | Date Due | Time Needed] Ord. Point|Am't to Ord} Cost Per 


| 


RECEIPTS ISSUES ISSUES ISSUES 


ee Issued|Charge|Balance sue hart 


Form 9. Form for Balance of Stores Card 
(From article by Clark and Davies, in Management Engineering, July, 1921) 


and quantity 4,000 pieces. Storekeeper then counts out 4,000 parts and | 
places them in one or more bins, separating them physically from rest of 
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stock by means of boards painted red or by some other sign. These parts 
cannot then be taken without showing the fact that order point has been 
reached. 

Taylor Balance of Stores Forms for classified stores and for work materials 
are still more elaborate. They show for each article in the storeroom: 


1. In Ist column quantity of articles ordered but not received in 
storeroom. 

2. In 2nd column quantities on hand in storeroom. 

3. In 8rd column quantities apportioned, received for shipping orders 
or manufacturing orders, but which have not been issued. 

4. In 4th column quantities available (in excess of quantities appor- 
tioned to shipping orders and manufacturing orders) for future require- 
ments. Quantity available must equal quantity on order (column 1) 
plus quantity in storeroom (column 2) minus quantity apportioned 
but not yet issued (column 3). Materials on order but not yet avail- 
able, as soon as ordered, are entered in the available column (column 4). 


ORDER NO. AMOUNT ORDERED DATE DUE LOCATION 


SYMBOL. 


DESCRIPTION 


NEW REQUISITION 


ORDER TAG 


Form 10. Form for Order Tag 
(From article by Clark and Davies, Management Engineering, July, 1921) 


WORK IN PROCESS RECORDS.—Records of work in process are 
far more numerous and complex than those for stores, depending upon nature 
of product, manufacturing processes involved, volume handled, and par- 
ticular system of control adopted. It is, therefore, possible to touch upon 
but two or three of the important elements in such a system of control 
records.. Charts of the Gantt system are therefore presented, including 
layout chart, load chart, and progress chart. 

Layout chart is used in planning production. A specimen as used in a 
machine shop is shown in Form 11. It is ruled to represent working hours of 
the plant and may extend over several weeks, or wide columns may repre- 
sent days and narrower columns even hours. All machines and work 
benches in a department or a shop are listed at left. When an order is re- 
ceived a list of operations through which the material must pass is secured. 
On the layout chart opposite machine to be used first operation is laid out. 
An angle open to right indicates when job is to be started. An angle to 
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LecenD 
cr Date job is scheduled to start. 
‘I Date job is scheduled to be completed. 
f——_11 Total time scheduled for order. 
ome Work done. 
(== Time required to make up for past delays. 
Figures above lines indicate order numbers. 


Indicates that chart was reproduced Wednesday 
night and shows how the work stood at that time. 


Reasons For Storppinc Work 


B—Break-up. 
H—Lack of heip. 
M—Lack ‘of material. 
P—Lack of power. 
R—Repairs. 

T—Lack of tools. 


left indicates when job is to be completed. A light line connecting two 
such angles indicates total time scheduled for the order. 

In a similar way the machine upon which second operation is to be done 
is looked up to see when it will be ready for additional work. An order is 


- then assigned to this machine and angles and light line are drawn. This 


procedure is continued until all orders are laid out. 

As daily reports are received showing amount of work done, a heavy 
line is drawn under the light one. If work is exactly on schedule, end of 
heavy line will be directly under proper date and hour. If work is behind 
schedule, end of heavy line will be behind, or if work is ahead, end of heavy 
line will be ahead of assigned date. 


The load chart keeps executives of any producing plant advised as to 
load of work ahead. This information is of value to all executives for it 
gives an accurate picture of what work is to be done. 

The load chart, while similar to the layout chart, is more compact and 
does not show details. A specimen for a foundry is shown in Form 12. 

On this chart divisions of the work shown are iron, steel, and brass foundry 
work and core-making. Secondary subdivisions are indicated in each case. 

The progress chart shows what progress is being made in the execution 
of a plan or program. A specimen in Form 13 is for office work. Four 
departments are indicated and for each is recorded amount of work received 
each day, amount done, and amount left over at end of day. In this par- 
ticular case each day’s job consisted of work received up to 3 o’clock of that 
day. Figures at left of each space represent number of orders received 
day by day. The lines represent amount of work done, light ones showing 
daily production and heavy ones amount done since beginning of week. 
For instance, orders for A on Monday were 420 received, 252 passed through. 
Inasmuch as 252 is 60% of 420, a light line is drawn through 60% of the 
Monday space. A heavy line drawn under the light line indicates cumu- 
lative work done. ; 

INSPECTION RECORDS.—Quality control is quite as important a 
quantity control. A successful product must be useful and marketable, 
i. e., it must possess characteristics different from those associated with 
mere number of volume. In practice, standards of quality are set up and 
then maintained by some form of examination or inspection. 

In Form 6 (p. 1284) is illustrated a form of inspector’s report for defective 
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purchased material. A form having similar use, that is, to indicate disposal 
of defective work and furnish instruction for reclaiming or repair, is given 
in Forms 14a, 14b. This is from the practice of the Packard Motor Car Co. 


pt bras we Lams rar fan 
TUES WED. | THURS FRI 

ORDER DEPT - BRGRE at EEneae near 
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| SHIPMENTS BILLED. | = Pe] eae} Pe 


PURCHASING DEPT. 
ORDERS PLACED as 
FILLED AE Bue 


Form 13. Gantt-Type Progress Chart 
(From Wallace Clark, ‘The Gantt Chart”’) 
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1 4 60 9 9 O18POSITION OATE | ORIG. ORPT mn oer? onoo. | 100 SIR CHOD 


APPLY OW TAO NO |OPZA DEF. QUANTITY DEFECTIVE 


Fin scrap 


RETURN RETURN 
omncrs REPAIR REPLace 


o1s- 
ASSEMOLE 


POR REPAIR INSTRUCTIONS SEE BACK OF NO. 8 COPY oe So 


REPAIR ROUTING 


SUPPLIER 


Form 14a. Inspector’s Tag Form for Disposing of Work (face) 
(From G. 8. Radford, ‘‘The Control of Quality’’) 


Often ‘no special tag is used for the material which is satisfactory, an 
entry being made on the work tag as to the number of pieces or amount 
which has passed inspection. The principal use for this tag is to supply 
information to stores department as to amount of material which has been 
apportioned and sent along for storage. 
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Equipment Control 

DETERMINATION OF MACHINE RATES.—The method of using 

machine rates or machine hours as the basis for applying cost burden has 

grown in favor and is extensively used. This method is based on the theory _ 

that a portion of manufacturing burden should be applied to work performed |) 

on the basis of the production time required at machines on which work is i 

done. Either three or four items are usually involved in a machine rate. | 
These are: 


1. Power cost 
2. Depreciation 
3. Maintenance (space) 


In some cases another item is considered necessary to establish unit of 
interest on investment in the machine. This gives: 


4. Investment (value) 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR REPAIR 
OPERATION 


Form G 20 50M 4204 m ac Co reer 


Form 14b. Inspector’s Tag Form for Disposing of Work (reverse) 


Procedure for setting a machine rate is simple. It involves determining 
at the outset the charges for proper power, depreciation, maintenance, and 
investment (if used), and then dividing these by a factor representing the 
reasonable number of hours which machines are expected to be in operation. 
This factor is often 80% or 85% of total possible hours. By this procedure 
a predetermined rate is established. Thereafter, for each month, actual 
power, depreciation, and maintenance charges will be known. Their total, 
with addition of the investment charge (if used), should be divided by the 
hours which the machines actually run to arrive at a monthly figure as to 
cost per hour for operation. Form 15 shows a form for determining the 
machine rate for a machine-shop department, developed by Myron A. Lee, 
and presented to the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, May, 1923. 

DETERMINATION OF IDLE EQUIPMENT TIME.—Idle time of 
machines and equipment is recorded in various ways, one method in wide- 
spread use being the Gantt Machine Record Chart. Its purpose is to show 
whether or not machines and equipment are being used, and, if not, the 
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reasons for idleness. Causes of idleness, which may vary on different kinds 
of work, are usually as follows: 


Waiting for set-up Lack of power 

Lack of operative Lack of tools 

Lack of material Repairs to machines 
Lack of orders Holiday 


Form 16 shows such an idle machine record presented by Owen Earhart. — 
At the left of this record are listed machines, benches, or work spaces, | 
designated by number. Opposite each the foreman indicates whether or 
not the machine has been running, by drawing a line across the space to © 
indicate hours during which machine was in operation. A blank space 
indicates that the machine did not run and a letter or symbol gives the 
reason. If desired, a heavy line can be drawn to indicate cumulative run- 
ning time of the machine for a whole week. Length of this heavy line is 
always equal to sum of lines for the various hours or days. A record of this 
kind is intended to bring action to correct lacks and failures which cause 
equipment idleness. 


EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE RECORDS.—Idleness of machinery 
and equipment because of repairs can be greatly lessened by systematic 
overhauling and maintenance. Responsibility for initiating such main- 
tenance is one of the important functions of the planning department. 
For proper execution three things must be established: 


* 4. Standards for maintenance. 
2. Instruction cards for inspection, reports, and overhauling. 
3. A tickler as a mechanical aid to show when the work must be done. 


Setting up of standards is the responsibility of the engineering department. 
Instruction cards are prepared from these standards and are same in kind 
as used for regular production jobs. Best type of tickler is one which has 
a portfolio for each day in the year, large enough to insert all reminders, 
instruction cards, and reports. Notices to initiate maintenance work 
should be placed in the tickler in advance, to come out at proper intervals 
throughout the year for inspection of each part of equipment, and for exam- 
ination and repairs at stated intervals of parts of machines, motors, boilers, 
engines, and belts likely to wear out or give trouble. One tickler for an 
entire plant is preferable to one for each department. 

Forms for recording standards, for instruction cards, notices, and reports 
are simple in design and in general are well known. 


Labor Control 


TIMEKEEPING.—A threefold purpose is served by timekeeping: 


1. To provide information for the pay-roll department as to time 
worked, or amount of work done. 

2. To advise the cost department as to the amount of direct labor to 
be charged to any specific work. 

3. To advise the cost department as to the amount of overhead to be 
charged by means of a machine rate or labor rate to any specific 
work. 


Prime functions of a timekeeping system according to Gantt are: 


1. To know who worked. 
2. To know when he worked. 
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3. To know what he did. 
4. To know what he was paid for it. 


IDLE MACHINE. RECORD 


Date Nenamher..6.1922n........ 


Tm PCT 
Peeve CC 
SALEEEAHODEO AS SMENEUEEURUOEREESOOAEERUIE 
Tone LO 
SAR AAAAARARAAANUAOGAENAATAAENARUATNRIED 
Peeve HRT 


0 GALA ALAA GP A ARAEAAENA GES ARAROMAATAOREUGD 
Speer Fnnn id aiavasiatasiannaaiiiniiiiassiuif 
rs onsone PCO TTT 

AEGAAAAAERARATRAAGA ALAA TAROT 
Pvewoe HUI 
a ER 


CAUSE OF IDLENESS 


Form 16. Gantt-Type Idle Machine Record 
(From article by Owen Earhart, Management Engineering, April, 1923) 


TIMEKEEPING METHODS.—The following timekeeping methods have 
proved inadequate: 


1. To have workmen write down their time in pencil at end of day or 
week, or upon completion of a job, operation, etc. 


7 
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| 
2. To have foremen write down such reports for workmen. | 
3. To employ timekeepers to visit workmen and secure records of | 


operations from them. 


Therefore, in-and-out time records and job time records have grown in favor 
and use. ey 

The in-and-out time record is made by ringing or punching a clock which 
records on a tape or card the time of entering and leaving work in morning, at | 
noon, after lunch, at night, and for overtime and on holidays. This record gives | 
a check on attendance. Its various forms are well known. 

The job time record is rapidly gaining acceptance according to Charles 
W. Lytle, from whose investigation and study! the following summary 
has been condensed. 


CLOCK NO ste . Hrs. 
Rate per hr. 


NAME 


Pieces O. K. Rejected | Operation No- Part No. 


Form 17. Time and Job Card for Federal Time Recorder 
(From article by C. W. Lytle, Management Engineering, June, 1923) 


Vital feature is to record starting and finishing times of each job without 
allowing, juggling, or miscalculating. This requirement is satisfied if worker 
turns in a card when he finishes each job and receives another card for his 
next job. To prevent human error, a mechanical time stamp is advisable, 
and various kinds are available. 

In some Gantt and Taylor management installations the job time record 
is made to serve as an in-and-out time record also, by having each workman 
use his rack in-ticket in the morning for his first job ticket, and his last job 
ticket at night for a rack out-ticket. ‘‘Lates’’ must go to office for first job 
tickets and are checked. 

Punching time stamps are probably the simplest form. A figure is punched 
out of the time or job card representing starting time, and another finishing 
time. Form 17 shows a job card used with Federal Time Recorder, and Form 


1 Management Engineering, June, 1923, p. 429. 
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UPPER FIGURES ARE HOURS ELAPSED 67 CENTS PER HOUR LOWER FIGURES ARE DOLLARS AND CENTS 


@) 50 pe Bic reDSee Vy i259 15) 95 -24092.25 215 
AT 34 (SL 6784 «101s 1.17s«21.34 1.51 1.68 


LESS IATS EL WON. 25 ONG PL TGNC2* -2.25.87215 12759992? 3:25" 73.5.°°3.75' ge! 425) 45° 495 “5 
W734 516784 101 1.17 «1.34 51 168 184 201 218 235 251 268 285 302 3.18 335 


275 3 325 35 375 4 425 45 475 5 525 55 575 6 625 65 675 7 725 75 775 
184 2.01 218 235 251 268 285 302 3.18 335 352 369 385 402 419 436 452 469 486 503 5.19 


55 575 6 625 65 675 7 725 75 775 8 825 85 875 9 925 95 975 40 1025 
3.69 3.85 402 419 436 452 469 486 5.03 .519 5.36 553 5.70 5.86 603 620 637 653 670 687 


Form 18. Master Card to be Used with Job Card of Form 17 
(From article by C. W. Lytle, in Management Engineering, June, 1923) 


Hours fe ‘Rate 


en a-t 


vertime| 
Form K 14 - 952 Fac. oO 


ORDER No. WHAT ARE YOU DOING? 


AM 
| aaa ee 
| MON Q 34 
tm 12.00 


re 


Pm 200 
MON 445 


po! 


Form 19. Job and Time Card, with “Start” and “Stop”? Times 
(From article by C. W. Lytle, Management Engineering, June, 1923) 
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18 a master wage card. Elapsed time is read instantly in upper figures when 
time card is placed on master card. 

There is a master card for each hourly wage-rate, carrying a set of figures 
for elapsed time and accompanying wage value at successive 15-minute 
periods throughout day. Cost clerk places first punched hole in the job 
card over the zero location on the master card, and reads both elapsed time 
and labor cost through second punched hole. These intervals can be made 
less than 15 minutes and a time clerk can do the punching. 

Printing time stamps are available in wide variety. One, that of Cincin- 
nati Time Recorder Co., uses a card similar to the common workman’s 
time card, but prints ‘“‘start’’ and ‘‘stop’’ times. See Form 19, a form used 


j Date eo] Cost Job No. 
i I>]ro]s5 LF itn 
Z| Quantity Received Quantity Delivered No. Defective 
woo 19b 
: Operation No. Drawing or Part 
‘| Out e Dap. x 4 


FOR 


" 


Material 


E 
z 


Form L$71—Job (ard 


Pat. April 28, 1914. Simplex Time Reeorder Co., Gardner, Masa.| Total 


Form 20. Card for Stamping both ‘‘Start” and “Finished” Times 
(From article by C. W. Lytle, Management Engineering, June, 1923) 


for daily in-and-out pay-roll records; totals should check. Form 20 shows 
another form of combined job and time ticket as used by Simplex Time Re- 
corder Co. 

Printing and elapsed time stamps were the next logical step in attempting 
to develop error-proof timekeeping. Method involves automatic figuring 
and stamping of elapsed time as well as clock times. There are many of 
these recorders, and they approach the problem in several distinctly different 
ways. The New International Cost Recorder with two-color ribbon can be 
made to print records in periods, hours, and minutes, or tenths and hundredths 
of hours. The latter units greatly facilitate adding. See Form 21. 

The Bishop Calculating Recorder Co. makes a recorder which gives the 
elapsed time without giving finishing time as such. Two time scales are 
printed along the left margin of the job card. One of these scales is in clock 
figures and indicates the starting time when punched. Workman merely has 
to place card against a stationary abutment and the instrument automatically 
locates any starting time. At end of the job the workman again places 
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card, but with reverse side up, and it automatically locates the correct 
elapsed time on the other time scale, which is in terms of hours and minutes 
regardless of clock time. In cost department each job ticket is used with a 
master rate sheet to locate the labor cost for given elapsed time. With 
any of these instruments there is supposed to be a separate job ticket for all 
idle intervals. 

Synchronized clock systems do away with discrepancies in running of 
different clocks. Such systems are often elaborate and one (Num System 
of Stromberg Electric Co.) computes elapsed time as follows: Each clock 
register contains a set of numbered’ printing wheels for stamping date and 


Form 21. Form of Elapsed-Time Time Card 
(From article by C. W. Lytle, Management Engineering, June, 1923) 


time period on job ticket. At end of each period central clock advances 
period wheel one unit by means of an electric impulse. Because 6 minutes 
is an even tenth of an hour, it is a natural period to use in stamping. Minute 
hand of each clock moves forward at end of each minute. Recorders auto- 
matically start and stop in conformity with any given schedule of hours so 
that any noon hour is eliminated as well as a.m. and p.m. After an entire 
working day is passed, including overtime and night work, if any, printing 
mechanisms are automatically set at zero, at which point they remain until 
they automatically begin operations again from that point, at exact time 
working hours begin the following morning. See card of Form 22. 

To illustrate, assume that a manufacturing plant begins regular operations 
at 7 a.M., the lunch period is from 12 noon to 12:30 P.M., and if there is 
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night work or overtime the supper time is from 5 P.M. until 6 p.m. Basis) 
of time used is the hour and tenths of an hour, and calculations are made» 
thus: 


If an operation is started at 7:02 A.M. imprint will show............ 0.0 
If stopped at. 3 P.M. imprint will. show. 2-2 -.<..6 c+. 00+ « ghpmyanp ers vee 


Actual working. time. is the. difference... «4. -ciximesies iets ~ «914 be 4244) vie 
Or 73 hr., from which lunch period of 4 hr. does not have to be de- i 

ducted. 
If an operation is started at 8:07 A.M. imprint will show............ 14 \ 
restoppedsat 19 2h? Pew IMP ewelle PCR ee a ee ea eee 12.4 


Actual workine timeus the diterence, 0: sacs cls hc + aes qed somes 11.63 
Or 11 6/10 hr. ah from which 3 hr. for lunch and 1 hr. for supper do not have » 
to be deductéd. 


NAME 


JUL 15 3 .2 | stoP| 
WULF 0.0 jax di 70 
op Gia hal S154 


Form 22. A ‘‘Num-Hour’”’ Card 
(From article by C. W. Lytle, Management Engineering, June, 1923) 


Periodograph System of Gisholt Machine Co. is based on entire pay period, , 
figured and stamped in tenths of hours, or 6-minute intervals. A separate > 
time card is used for each job. At start and end of any idle-time periods a1 
blue card is punched. A separate absence card is punched by time clerk: 
at beginning and end of each absence period. Periodograph is also applied | 
to systems where Hollerith machines are used for tabulations. A regular: 
card is shown in Form 23. 

Clock face time stamps are used in several recorders to print clock dials s 
with indicating symbols. 

. The Calculagraph prints an arrow to indicate starting time. At antes | 
elapsed time is printed on the familiar meter principle, one dial giving hours: 
and a secondary dial giving tenths of an hour. See Form 24. | 
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NAME 
5/0 | Web 
ORDER “2/10 OPERATION . VA 


Ko 


=o", UN 
Cy vez | JUN 

@s\- JUN 
JUN 

O JUN 
JUN 

JUN ee 

, |JUN 3 260| zo 


£D | COMPLETE STRAIGHT TIME cost 


“17 | gas | £30 


NEXT OPERATION OVERTIME ALLOWED cost 
Co. } Ss GO 
, 7 


AT MACH. NO. TOTAL TIME TOTAL COST 


S46 SL. 0 /7 20 


RATE 


GO 


WO} w WO) ek TI a wD 
—m 
NY 
fem] 
x 
RK 


ee 
O 
O 
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Form 23. A Periodograph Time Card 
(From article by C. W. Lytle, Management Engineering, June, 1923) 
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vom we P.M. 
oy Ad = \ Mil? CHARGE 
AY) e 7] %v. \ 4 SS Ss “ oe, Z TO 
©, ia ~ - = t is 
° ete “om ase = = 
fool oe N = SE ae B.. S>, 
7 . F “Ny Ar N v 
o : | . Ko) (F) 7 P ' ; \ Vv 4, | » 
Ping x on8 JAN 31 19. 
ELAPSED TIME STARTED 
NAME NO. = DF 
PIECE SYMBOL LOT NO. OPERATION 
, No. . 


MAN’S 
RATE 


‘ MACHINE !MAN’S 
MACHINE NO. LOCATION TIME TIME 


——$ | J] 
————— 


————s 
erigcen | rimiggen | IF NOT FINisHED cross @- | F | 
IF FINISHED cross <= | NF 
mr ee ee ee ee 
I BELIEVE THESE ENTRIZS TO BE CORRECT - | BARRINGS | 


a 
ROUTE | PAY | MAN’S| MACH. 
SHEET j ROLL | COST | COST 


POOR O erro etme esesens erases asieee 


Form 24. <A Calculagraph Time Card 
(From article by C. W. Lytle, Management Engineering, June, 1923) 


AA 
4 
panes 2, By, 
‘\ ne) Ea 
V/ yl. OW GR’ 
Wwe! ily, 5 SE 5 
Vv~ Ow te. a 3 3 
(or) ve “pO iv - QSr_£ O 
ey ees = EF <«swee 
4x Oo Hundredths = OF Or! <4 PR 
4@5 “= of hou _= a <sioe vo _ 
mh ey Se Nb v COs: s CS 
ao mY, Yo ‘Na E Er =) 
a i) Ws 5\’ re) is <q 
A % 4 
rv 
Pr 9 20 21 Ew 
Vv 


Form 25. A Tempograph Time Card 
(From article by C. W. Lytle, Management Engineering, June, 1923) 


| 


a 
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The Tempograph prints the portion of a clock dial indicating starting time, 
and then a smaller dial at finish on which an arrowhead has advanced from 
zero to number of elapsed hours and hundredths. This instrument can be 
arranged to compute money value of time at any hourly rates for any amount 
up to $24. It always prints the date on each card. See Form 25. 

The Arrowgraph divides a clock dial into various job times of a single 
workman. When noon hour is 12:00 to 12:30, the period figure at 12:00 
is repeated at 12:30, so that elapsed time can be secured with only one sub- 
traction. 

Tape recorders are available in several kinds adapted to special needs, 
as separating employees entitled to attendance bonus from others, recording 
idle time, and making up pay-roll. : 


DETERMINATION OF IDLE TIME.—Idleness of employees is usually 
and best recorded graphically. A widely used form is the Gantt Man Record 
Chart which shows whether a man does a day’s work and, if not, the reason 
for failure. 

Reasons for falling behind are: 


Absent Repairs needed 


Green operator Tool troubles 

Lack of instructions Holiday 

Slow operator Smaller lot than estimate is 
Material troubles based on. 


A typical chart is shown in Form 26, from the practice of Wallace Clark. 
This chart is similar to that used for recording idle machine time. At left 
are names of the men. At top is a space for a heavy line for operation of the 
department as a whole; opposite name of each man is drawn a line through 
daily work space, indicating what was done compared with length of space, 
which represents amount of work man should have done. If an operator 
produces 200 units in a day where he should have produced 300, length of 
line is ? length of space. The 4 of space through which ho line is drawn indi- 
cates idleness. 


Clark describes other features of the chart: 


Expressing this in a different way, the space represents the time actually taken to do 
a certain amount of work, while the light line shows how much time it could reasonably be 
expected to take. For instance, a workman has taken 8 hours to do work which the fore- 
man had expected him to do in 4 hours. The width of the column for the day represents 
8 hours. He therefore draws a light line through an amount of space equal to 4 hours. 
Another workman has done in 8 hours what the foreman expected would require 12 hours 
of a good man’s time. He therefore draws a light line through an amount of space equal 
to 12 hours, i.e., one line all the way across and another halfway across. Light lines drawn 
through a second day’s space are offset from those of the first day so that they will not 
appear to be continuations. If the foreman has not estimated the time the work should 
take, he draws a broken line through an amount of space representing the time actually 
spent on that work. The portion of the daily space through which no line is drawn shows 
how much the operator has fallen behind in the work expected of him, and the letter at 
the beginning of the space indicates the reason. At the end of the week a heavy cumulative 
line is drawn to show the weekly total of each operator, the heavy line always being equal 
in length to the sum of the light lines. To get the totals of the various groups and of the 
whole department, the hours represented by the cumulative lines of the individual workmen 
are added and divided by the number of men. A line about 4 inch wide is used for a group 
total and } inch wide for a department total. 
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Seam (79 PT) 


Leornn 
i | Width of daily space represents amount of 
> work that should have been done in a day. 
Amount of work actually done in a day. 
Time taken on work on which no estimate is 
available, 


Weekly total of operate Solid line for esti- 
mated work; broken line for time spent on 
work not estimated. . 


@zmmees Weekly total for group of operators. 
Glam = Weekly total for department, 


The portion of the daily space through which no line 
is drawn shows how much the man has fallen behind 
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. Reasons ror Faruino Beninp 
A—Absent. R—Repairs needed. 
G—Green operator. T—Tool troubles. 
I—Lack of instructions. V—Holiday. 
J—Slow operator. Y—Smaller lot than estimate 
M—Material troubles. ihe Based on. 


When there is more than one reason for failyre to do 
the work in estimated time, the reason entered on chart: 
is determined by asking questions in the following order: 


R—Was the machine in good condition? 

T—Were the tools and fixtures in good cendition? 

1—Was the operator given proper instructions and sufficient 
information? 

M—Was trouble experienced with material? 

G—Was the operator too green to do the job? 

1L—Was the operator too how? 7 

Y—Was the lot smaller than estimate is based on? 


A change in circumstances may alter the sequence 


what was expected of him, of these questions. 


OPERATION ANALYSIS.—Analyses of shop or office operations are made 
for several purposes, the most important being to secure information, 


1. To set rates. 

2. To improve processes or operations of a job. 

3. To improve quality of product. 

4. To check production in case a standard time or rate is not equaled. 
5. To determine personnel factors necessary to do a job. 


Three general methods of analysis are used: 


1. Time study 
2. Motion study 
3. Job analysis 


Time studies are used to.secure information to establish standard time set 
rates, improve product, improve operation and check production. Motion 
studies provide information to record methods and establish standard times. 
Job analysis provides information as to the human content of the job, in setting 
occupational rates. 


TIME STUDY.—Time study is a method of measuring, dealing primarily 
with time. Its principal objects are: 


1. Determination of possible improvements in equipment and condi- 
tions for producing a given piece of work or for performing a speci- 
fied task. 

2. Determination of possible improvements in processes or method of 
performing work. 

3. Determination of amount of time in which work or task should be 
performed, conditions being satisfactory and equipment effective. 


Analysis of the job into its elementary divisions is first step in taking a 
time study. Observer or time study taker lists these divisions in the order 
of their occurrence, splitting the job into a greater or less number, depend- 
ing upon work and conditions. Merrick? explains the elementary divisions 
as: ; C 

In studying the operations in a lathe, a cutting tool would be inserted in and removed 
from the tool post several times during the course of the work. If a study is being made 


to determine the length of time required for certain cutting operations, that is, if we are 
studying the work itself and not the machine in which the work is being done, it probably 


2 Time Studies for Rate Setting, pp. 7, 8. 
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| 
would be sufficient to enter the time required for inserting the tool in the tool post as a | 


single item, viz: 

Put COOL IN POsvetecavers soc peyeraucod Ap tgs ons a> AS UES ate EN tin AN 0.39 min- 
On the other ‘hand, if we are studying the lathe with a view to determining / 

the best method of handling it and the tools pertaining to it, it would be de- ; 

sirable to analyze this operation of putting the tool in the tool post still further, 

as follows: | 


Get tool from tool stand....................- ‘usa eie sees + = Ieee 0.03 min. | 
Mieasureiheight:of tools, aes. secyouteits steam =< 5 oc ac can oR RENO eet eae eee 0.06.0" Ti 
Put packing in: tool posty..s.cci2 nd ten carried ++) «\</suslets.,0.0 oe » oe See eee Ui0Toxa'* 
Put tool inmposty a4. Ae, Me Seer REID accra) ahaschs earn ote te oor weenie wa aie G03 aa 
Set: tool:intpositionae s/ actnev tela we «3's eld ae drow oes Prine Reate te teks 0:03- <5 
Mighten tool=postisetserewasver id case. 6. - ..- «Ree ALORS Dae te nee iit ees Q308; ae 
Ho) Ree, SPER aes fee: ics Ac Coe Cee RON 2 ep ee Fo ee OP) Ree I Pe Pe 0.30 min 


Time study observations are made with the aid of a stop-watch whose + 
dial is divided into 10th’s and 100th’s of a mjnute, hands so arranged that. 
they can be stopped and restarted from any point without being set back: 
to zero. Recording is done on an observation sheet usually carried on a) 
board which has an opening or pocket to hold watch. A scale or rule for> 
measuring and a speed indicator may be added to this equipment. As? 
readings of stop-watch supply time measure of the operation and are infor-- 
mation on which time standards are based, the method of handling the watch: 
is important. Lichtner described five methods: continuous, over-all, repeti- - 
tive, accumulative, cycle. 


1. Continuous method gives most satisfactory results in majority’ 
of cases and on most operations. Elements are recorded in sequence » 
without stopping watch. | 

2. Over-all method is frequently attempted by novices, for it reduces 3) 
figuring to a minimum but is of little value except for checking or pro- - 
viding supplementary information. It consists of taking total time for” 
a combination of several elements or even for an entire operation, start- - 
ing watch at beginning of group or operation and making no record! 
until it is finished. ; 

3. Repetitive method is also used by novices. Observer starts watch \ 
at beginning of an element, stops watch when element is completed, | 
and records duration. Watch is then thrown. back to zero. When: 
element appears again in cycle observer starts watch, which is at zero,, 
stops it when element is completed, and once more records time taken. . 
This method is easy for the observer as it does not require much figuring. . 

4. Accumulative method is adapted to special cases, particularly for? 
recording of elements’ which are very fast, ranging from 0.003 to 0.02? 
minute. Observer uses two or more stop-watches; number depending: 
upon his ability and duration of elements. Each watch is used for ai 
separate element. As one element is completed, the watch recording: 
its time is stopped and another watch started for following element, , 
and so on. 

5. Cycle method is also used for very fast elements. It consists of! 
taking the unit times for the sum of a part of the elements, varying: 
those selected until a group of simultaneous equations has been written. . 
Solving these equations gives the unit time for each element. 


§ Lichtner, Time Study and Job Analysis, pp. 165-172. 


Operation: Washing outside of factory windows. 
Crew: Two men. 
Size of Window: 30 panes—10 x 16 in. 


ladder, meanwhile the other man cleans 
brush, then ladder man rinses down. 
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Process: Clean with hose and wash with brush. One man washes from-ladder, both win- 
dows, top and bottom, with hose, then he cleans top windows with brush from 


bottom windows from ground with 


Preparation Elementary 
Element Time Time 
Minutes Minutes 
ee Chan ve.edrd ait schsts le cpa se puis toe... 2240 
2. Walk to tool shed (1.75), get hose, etc. 
GU O0))s Setkheeetste aa cee Luckuy. ceiseth. a3 2.75 
3. Walk to job (1.40), unroll. hose and con- 
eet sd (2:AO)y. Falter -oaus, aceety wield kl. Bi 3.80 
4. Set ladder against building............. 1.00 
5. Shift ladder (0.75) to next window and 
(AE Ai) 301 (BYe3 10) eeprs S ee e ees Ee  e 1.05 
6. Close window (0.18) and pass up hose 
(ORG). seine ois See ree eRe 0.57 
7. Wash upper window with hose......... 0.64 
Se POteD COWs Art) WayicEl <u a. 0 oce+ os oF 0.12 
® 9. Wash bottom window with hose........ 0.64 
10. Drop hose, get brush (0.09), climb ladder 
(0.30), other man washing 30 panes in 
Opherawin OWe se aye ae scree eset 0.39 
11. Wash 30 panes with brush—0.066 per 
Pane SOL ws we Meese ais hee ee te 1.98 
12. Climb down (0.30), get hoze (0.09), and 
climb again (:3O)nae ) oe ues © eens aie 0.69 
13. Rinse top window with hose........... 0.81 
Ta Step down partiway oo ose es) skeet 0.12 
15. Rinse bottom window with hose........ 0.81 
NOME CIIM De COmtiertoh chet 6 hee te ne Bets 0.18 
17. Move to next window and rinse brushes. 0.30 
18. Change hose connection for each fifth 
VAIN OW ascdire ces force oc ete e a eeresaes NG 0.81 
HOM Remove: ladder COW... jac. dems e-tees .90 9.11 
PO MDISCONNECHIRONE: «oc 2 suekste hy tetera ai 2.40 ALLOWANCE 2.89 


21. Get (1.0) and take tools to tool shed 
(1.75) and walk to window (1.75)..... 


4.50 Time per window 12.00 
and Time per pane 


22. 17.45 (2 men) 0.2 
Per pane (1 man) 0.4 

PAY TA ET ONVIAING Bi neve eter oavet one orevere euerenerare 5.35 

24. PREPARATION: 510430 oie cteleisteaeseye 22.80 


Form 27. Time Study of Washing Factory Windows 
(From Management Engineering, July, 1922) 
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A skilled employee should be selected for time study for these reasons, 
according to Lichtner: 


His motions are more uniform. 

. He works more steadily. 

He uses best methods and adapts himself more easily to new ones. | 
Influence of personal equation is less pronounced. | 
. Results manifest his fluctuations and are more dependable. } 


In working up observations for each element, abnormal items are fre- | 
quently discovered. These are known as variations and are usually elim- 
inated before averaging a group of individual times to determine the time 
for the element. Various mathematical principles are followed to deter- 
mine which items to eliminate. Merrick advises eliminating those 25% less 
or 30% greater, respectively, than an adjacent item. 

Preparation time and operating time, whether machine or hand, are usu- 
ally totaled separately, thus giving a unit time for a sequence of elementary 
operations made up of two factors. To this timé are added several allowances 
to give the standard time. Two specimen time studies are given in Forms 
27 and 28. First is by Merrick, second by Lichtner. 


oun 0 to 


Machine Operation—Hook Vent, Striped Tweed, Unserged Seams. 


© Sewing Handling 
r Elements Time Time Re 
B Min. Min. : if 
a AT TANG OBE me DACKS Meter | a acouti SO Se Guay = We kaa oe 0.19 
b Sew and cut tape on Ist } back..... ........ 0.13 Ce 
c (Arranger 2nd RibAGke ments vee eatin es eee ee a eH 0.08 
d Sew and cut tape on 2nd 3 back. .......200.. 0.14 ne 
e Pair Iist-and 2nd half.e<..: 202 fea kN a8 no ae 0.18 
f LOUD ACKS: Hall pscavets saves eaore at ahora oe Ee 0.20 
gz Tape and join balance of backs.............. 0.29 taeae 
h GUARDS CAG ae Ste A aa eee aye eee 0.21 
j Placestay- Under Vent. ... scome.c «cies os 6 Geb 0.52 
j Sewrunderm vont miss. ots rok cone cos caren es OL ane 
k IMS HeOb aI R Ne eats SNe ER ca es Sees 0.23 
1 @ubseam-andilay:aside....... .. Pease. See 0.09 
Photalesewing time 2h. nck, ssn seetsdaraetens nee aie 0.87 Sa: 
Ee Otel hemadlin ge: Gime 7, 6.2 5, diajclsytegi a curators ees oe 1.50 
AR GUSICIING NOE OV OlC ah tusocacie a> sis + te cee — 23.37, 
Necessary Delays 
GeUnlOUnraccner tere ee oe re oe cll meat comes 
TOU Sein. Ge Sete eee ee oe ee ee 
FROSG RIFE WEE Nee Ed BS lors ci SRR 2 
0.52 
Call 25% 


2.37 plus 25 per cent = 2.97 min. per coat. 20.2 coats per 1 hr. 191.8 coats per 9 hr. 
Form 28, Time Study on an Operator in Making a Man’s Sack Coat 
(From article by W. O. Lichtner, Management Engineering, May, 1922) 


PRODUCTION STUDY.—After a standard time or rate has been set 
from a time study, it sometimes happens that operator is unable to equal 
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set time or rate. Failure may be due to one or more of several causes as: 
improper material, improper equipment, machine trouble, tool trouble, 
unnecessary delays, waste of time, lack of skill, or incorrect standard. A 
study made to determine cause of such failure is known as a production 
study. It consists in observing job for a comparatively long period, as a 
day or possibly several days, to determine time being taken for various ele- 
ments or cyclés of elements, and for all interruptions and delays of what- 
ever kind. It is, therefore, a special form of time study conducted and 
worked up as previously outlined. 


; JOB ANALYSIS.—Job analysis is applied to several forms of study but 
is used here for that form intended to bring out the employee qualifications 
desirable and the nature and conditions of work for a particular job or task. 
This method has been developed to a high degree by the International Har- 


_ vester Co., as reported by Arthur H. Young.’ A specimen job specification 


card for an operator on a sensitive drill press is shown in Form 29. The 
method used in making some 900 such job analyses was to establish a general 
occupational rating committee and a plant committee at each factory. 
These groups made the preliminary job analysis and therefrom the job 


| specifications. 


_MOTION STUDY.—A special form of operation analysis using a motion 
picture camera and aimed principally to record ‘‘the one best way,’’ is 


_ generally-known as motion study. The devices and methods have been 


originated by The Gilbreths and have been used to a limited extent except 
in their own practice. Method records surrounding conditions of work, 
machine, and operator simultaneously with time. Micromotion records, 


| as used to improve methods or set rates, are interpreted by a special form of 


graph known as a simultaneous motion cycle chart. 
STANDARD TIMES.—Standard times as used in rate-setting are the 


sum of the selected unit times from time study observations and certain 


allowances. Merrick allows for fatigue and variation, for unavoidable 


_ delays, for machine delays, and, if necessary, for personal delays. Lichtner 


adds to the sum of the standard time of each element an allowance for nec- 


| essary delays, for necessities of life, and for fatigue. 


Merrick, whose work has been done largely in the metal trades, has de- 
veloped factors for these allowances which are applicable in connection 


_ with any good time-study work. Fatigue and variation allowances have 


been plotted into curves and a general formula derived by Carl G. Barth, 
which is: 
49.5 — 0.325C 
4/0.376 — 0.0000216C? + T 
Here P is percentage allowance, C percentage of handling time, and 7 mini- 


P=20+ 


mum selected time for cycle. 


Large chart (Form 30) gives ten of these curves for handling times, varying 
from 10% to 100% of time for cycle on which allowance is to be made. Ab- 
scissas of large curves cover time in minutes from zero to 20 minutes. Smaller 
curve, which is useful for short-time cycles, has abscissas up to 2 minutes. 

Outstanding feature of these curves is that the larger the cycle time, the 
smaller the corresponding percentage of allowance. Under no condition is 
allowance time less than 20%, as shown by the general formula. Percent- 
age allowance is made upon total of handling time. That is, for a job compris- 


4 Management Engineering, May, 1923, p. 301.[ 
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ing 3 minutes machine time and 2 minutes handling time, the 40% curve is 
used and intersection of 2 minutes ordinate with curve determines allow- 
ance percentage to be added to handling time in making up task time. Where 
there is no machine time the curve representing 100% handling time is used. 


UNAVOIDABLE DELAYS.—There are certain delays due to necessary 
motions which occur irregularly during the performing of a job in one or 
more cycles in which work is analyzed. Such motions do not ordinarily 
manifest themselves in time study. To arrive at standards, therefore, time 
studies would have to be taken extending over long periods so that the 
observer may be sure that observations have been made of every class of 
interruption likely to take place. Examples of such unavoidable delays are: 
changing from one job to another, receiving instructions, adjusting condi- 
tions around the working place, inspecting completed parts, and the like. 
They are of a nature to interfere more or less with operator’s attention to 
his work. 

Unavoidable delays are usually cared for by adding an arbitrary allowance. 
Merrick uses factor of 25% of the preparation time. These allowances are 
often a very small proportion of time for the whole job and may be of little 
practical value other than their effect upon mental attitude of operator. 
On automatic work they are often of importance. 

Personal Delays.—Allowance must be made for personal needs, rest 
periods, wash-up periods, and the like. On some kinds of production and 
automatic work of an intensive nature, such an allowance is of importance. 
It must be derived from time studies extending over relatively long periods. 

Machine Delays.—The allowance for machine delays classifies under three 
heads: 

1. Power-driven operations, power-fed. 

2. Power-driven operations, hand-fed, where operator feeds by means 
of a hand-operated power device. 

8. Power-driven operations, sensitive hand-fed, where pressure for 
feeding operates directly against operator. 

For operations on simple machines such as printing presses, cartridge 
drawing machines, machine tools, and the like, Merrick uses the following 
allowances as a percentage of time of operation: 


Power-Grivenspower-feds i onde ayanaueatasaiohdi<yaysiedore ouent bys « 5% 
Power-driven.hand-fedis-1xenas oplacieot aan sare anaes 20% 
Power-driven, sensitive hand-fed.........8%...0...0000- 25% 


These allowances diring long practice have proved ample in shops where 
the machinery is properly cared for and maintained to run as closely as 
‘possible at standardized speeds.° 

Instruction card, Form 31, shows how these allowances are applied in 
determining a standard time. 

Instruction card, Form 28, shows how Lichtner allowances are applied. 


INSTRUCTION CARDS.—Instruction cards for employees record stand- 
ard method of performance after this is adopted. They give all information 
which bears on the operation with reference to tools, machines, equipment, 
and material. Instructions describe quality standard and: standards for 
each condition if there is more than one. Frequently a sketch of piece to 
be produced or of special tools is part of the instruction card. These cards 
are widely used in industry and are the accepted means for making permanent 


5 Management Engineering, February, 1922, pp. 131-132. 
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results of time studies. Form 28 shows a specimen instruction card for a 
small wooden object, a plug bait body. Form 28 shows another instruction 
card for a machine operation in making a man’s sack coat. 


Name of Part: Plug bait body. Material: Red cedar—Benchwork. | 
Operation: Sandpaper, Operation No. 10. i 


Prepara- 
. . tion Unit 
Item Detailed Instructions Tine. Time 
Min 
1 | Get box of work and place on bench, 0.50 x 1/500...... -001 
2 | Pick up and hold piece in hand, apply sandpaper block..}.......... .031 
3 lnobape frontrend «wath=No: ‘lpaner.) i 2b) oes. eee = one fe -185 
4 | Turn piece end for end and apply block. ..... "cart cmt gh Mee Rte 020 
Salpohaperearcend with No; dinapetrsace: suas wae = oe Aas ee Nec Ear 109 
Ch Remove:piecestoio kre. A op tethers crete RL nee woe .010 
dE OuRt pieces. 2.5 Xe DOO. -k tetera. eae eee = 6 eee 005 
8 | Change for a new piece of sandpaper .08 x 1/10......... .008 
9 | Cut up pieces of sandpaper 5.0 x 1/100 x 1/10.......... .005 } 
‘Total preparation time... oxi h.rads «08 4. BEES 0.019 
Total selected |time dees. gereskini ode sop k Sol hs eee 0.355 
0.355 handling time—100 per cent curve at 44 per cent.|.......... . 156 
‘Working cycle amcncp on. eins 2 het Ieee Ghar Son eR eee Ee erate 0.591 
0.019: preparation time plus 25 per cent..............05]--+--2--- -024 
0.615 
Allowance for washing, 1 2/3 per cent........5.......-|e.--e-e0e- .005 . 
Rime TOrsOnE PIECE 5... ne « CS cae POR Ot alee hare Te een asics eee 0.620 | 


Hourly production—97 pieces 
Base rate—$0.33 rate per hundred, $0.455 


Form 31. Specimen Instruction Card | 
(Taken from Management Engineering, February, 1922.) 


Description Accompanying Instruction Card 


Name of Part.—Plug bait body. A small oval shape piece about 2 in. by 2 in. by } in. 
thick. 

Material.—Red cedar. 

Operation.—Sandpaper (smooth preparatory for a preservative preparation). 

Remarks.—This is a quantity production job of a simple kind, done by more or less 
unskilled labor, nevertheless the workers become very proficient, and therefore the rates 
should be based on accurately determined elementary operations and carefully constructed 
task times. 

Allowances.—For this job there are three kinds of allowances to be considered: 


1. Allowances for the selected cycle time, namely, the working cycle, consisting of 
items 2 to 6, inclusive, totaling 0.355 min. Allowances for such work are described 
under “Fatigue and Variation” allowance; and as it is all handling time, it is read 
from the 100% curve. By reading up, opposite 0.355 min..to the 100% handling-time 
curve and then over to the left, the percentage is found to be 44%. 

2. Unavoidable delays. Preparation time, items 1, 7, 8, and 9, total 0.019 min. 
These kinds of elementary operations are classified under ‘“‘Unavoidable Delays,” 
and therefore 25% of this total amount is added as an allowance. 
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3. The allowance for washing, 1%%, is classed as ‘Personal Delays.” In the plant 
in which this instruction card is used, the workers are allowed a certain amount of 
time just before the noon and the quitting-time day whistle, to wash up and get ready 
to leave when the whistle blows. This 13% is the percentage that these wash-up 
period times are of the total day’s work period. In taking account of it, this per- 
centage of 13% of the task time 0.615 is added to it, bringing it up to 0.62 min. 


RATE-SETTING.—Rates broadly cover unit for wage payment, that is, 
rate per hour, per day, or per piece, and wage payment plan used in paying 
wage earnings. As wage payment plan is usually fixed for a long period of 
time, the term rate on the operation is applied narrowly to the wage rate 
for a particular worker, or to the piece rate for a particular part. 

Time study results are used in determining unit or standard time for an 
operation or job. Instruction cards, Forms 28, 31, show at bottom time per 
piece, number of pieces per hour, number per 9 hours, base rate, and rate 
per 100 pieces. 

Many rates are set from old time study data, which have been worked up 
to give unit times. This situation is particularly true with machine-shop 
work. Merrick has developed a standard division of machining operations 
which is particularly useful in arranging time study data for general use. 


Wage-Payment Plans 


HISTORICAL.—Development of wage-payment plans in industry began 
about 1890, being forced upon industrial managers by labor unrest and 
controversy. Up to that time day-work, piece-work, and contract-work 
were practically the only forms in use in American factories. 

Threefold aim in developing and installing other and newer devices of 
wage-payment methods is: to increase production; to increase compensa- 
tion of workers; to decrease unit costs. Increase in production strengthens 
manufacturing firm; increase in compensation aids in securing superior 
workers; basis of decreased costs is that as worker earns more per hour, 
wage cost of employer is lessened. 

Period 1880 to 1890 brought many strikes and labor disputes. In 1891, 
just at close of this period, F. A. Halsey® presented his premium plan of 
wage payment in a paper read before the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. In 1895, Frederick W. Taylor,’ before the same audience, pre- 
sented his differential wage-payment plan. These two pionecr plans have 
been developed and modified and another type has been added, known as 
the bonus plan. 


TWELVE PLANS DESCRIBED.—C. W. Lytlé® has compiled a compara- 
tive table and plotted a comparative diagram of twelve plans, including 
day-work and piece-work. For each plan, Table 2 gives name of plan, 
principle involved, its method of application, some of its results, and a 
statement as to its advantages and disadvantages. 

Some of these plans are modifications of others, but the difference is worth 
noticing. Other variations and modifications are easily possible, thus ren- 
dering this particular group of plans sufficiently flexible to meet practically 
any condition. They include time-payment or day-wage, piece-work, dif- 
ferential piece-work, and multiple piece-rate plans, five bonus plans, and 
three premium plans. Long-term profit-sharing and contract plans are 


6 Transactions of A. S. IM. E., 1891. 
7 Transactions of A. S. M. E., 1895. 
8 Management Engineering, May, 1922, p. 324, 
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omitted, for they lack definite connection with the daily task. The daily 
wage rate plan is included to assist in making comparisons. 
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Form 32. Graphic Comparison of Twelve Wage-Payment Plans 
(From article by C. W. Lytle, Management Engineering, May, 1922) 


Mathematical expressions for all these plans as given in Table 2 have been 
plotted on chart of Form 32, and show similarities and divergencies. For 
these curves the Halsey and Rowan production standards were taken at 
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624% of the other standard, because these plans are designed to operate 
on existing conditions, that is, without being preceded by a determination | 
of standards through time or motion studies. At 125% standard production, | 
five of the curves coincide at a point midway between the Taylor and Emer- 
son curves. In fact, every curve except Barth’s may be said to have more 
than on point in common with at least one other. It should be noted | 
further that the consensus of opinion, as indicated by these curves, gives: 
workers 150% of base wage for production of 125% of standard. i 

If an average of all these plans is desired, it is well approximated by taking 
the Barth plan to standard and the Diemer plan beyond. But slope of the: 
Diemer plan does not correspond with what may be considered the consensus 
of opinion as given by the five curves which have a common point. 

Reason for diversity of plans may be found in the fact that they were 
evolved by practical experimenting. Theoretical acceptability of the dif 
ferential piece-rate idea is that it comes nearest to following probable posi» 
tion of the fatigue curve. An evem curve with an increasing slope may be? 
out of the question mathematically, but a series of a few differential steps. , 
such as Merrick established, provides a practical method. Advantage oif 
such a method is not only for the employee but is consistent with employer’s3 
needs and circumstances. This is so because individual increases in produe- 
tion usually come without much increase in the average overhead burden. 
When latter is divided by a greater number of units produced, a lower cost 
per unit results. The Ficker plan, based on piece-rate, is an attempt in this 
direction. It practically does not accomplish the aim so well as the Merrick 
plan. 


Key to the symbols is as follows: 


Np—Number of pieces produced. Hd—Hours per full day. 

Rp —Rate per piece in dollars. Ha—Hours actual. 

Rh —Rate per hour in dollars. Hs—Hours standard for Np. 
Rm—Machine-rate dollars. B —Bonus in per cent. 


SIX POPULAR PLANS.—Form 33 presents a graphic comparison of six¢ 
of the more extensively used wage-payment plans, including day-rate, piece- 
rate, Halsey premium, Rowan premium, Merrick bonus, and Gantt task- 
and-bonus. This plotting was presented by Harrington Emerson,’ who 
comments briefly on each plan of piece-rate: 


The experience of centuries shows that when there is neither measure nor incentive, , 
production per hour drops at least } ... . The Halsey plan does not usually rest on ac-~ 
curate determination of the standard. It takes the worker as he is, and pays a reward forr 
improvement irrespective of starting point. If times are accurately determined underr 
the Halsey plan, as they could be, then the objection is that Halsey takes so much of the» 
gain for the employer, two-thirds, that it proves neither fair nor attractive for the worker. . 

The Gantt plan is exceedingly good. It sets up a target, and unless the bull’s-eye iss 
hit there is no count. The objection to the Gantt plan is the difficulty of bringing the» 
worker up to standard. At 99% efficiency he is still on hourly rate. If he reaches 100%» 
he suddenly receives a bonus of 20%. Above 100%, the Gantt plan becomes a piece-rate > 
plan. It is difficult to combine day rates and bonused rates in accounting. 

The Rowan plan is British, it is based on the fear that the good worker might earn too) 
much. The exceptionally good worker would earn far less than by any other plan except! 
hourly rate. An employer using the Rowan plan would lose all his best workers if any 
other modern plan were used in competitive shops. | 

The Emerson plan, giving the same standard costs for standard performance as the> 
other plans, has certain practical advantages. 


® Management Engineering, June, 1922, p. 370. 
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1. It is easy and attractive for the beginner. 

2. The bonus to beginners is so slight as not to be a burden, yet is an evidence of 
good faith. 

3. It is easily combined with part hourly times. 

4. A man is measured and rewarded not by the separate job, but by all his work 
over a period. His efficiency is determined by dividing the sum of the standard times 
by the sum of the actuai times. 

5. It can be applied to a group of men working at different rates and for different 
times. 

6. Above standard it pays a man his full regular hourly rate for all time saved, 
and pays in addition 20% bonus above wages for time worked. 


6.00 


NOTE: The-Earnings shown 
under the Variovs Plars are 
500 for a Constant Output Hourly 
Rate used = $0.40 | 
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Form 33. Graphic Comparison of Six Wage-Payment Plans 
(From article by Harrington Emerson, Management Engineering, June, 1922) 


A variation of the Emerson bonus plan has been developed by W. K. Wen- 
nerlund. He begins at 66.7% efficiency, and pays 207% at 100% efficiency. 
After that he pays, as Gantt does, the piece-rate price. 
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HISTORY OF ACCOUNTING.—Records show that the partnershi 
existed in Babylonia as early as 2285 to 2242 B.C. The relationship oF 
principal and agent was known, drafts and checks were used, and le 
decisions were recorded covering contracts, conveyances by deed, bonds, 
receipts, inventories, sales, and accounts of all sorts. The records of bank~ 
ing and money-lending firms of Babylon and Nippur have been preserved! 
These were kept on sun-baked tablets or slabs, 3x ? inches in size, written 
on front, back, and sometimes on the edges. Some of the records were 
much larger, however. Records of ownership of property were carefully 
prepared by the state for tax purposes. These were kept by a class of 
persons known as scribes. 

In Egypt accounts were kept on papyrus. The state kept carefully mad 
records of revenues and disbursements. Taxes were usually payable 
kind. For the storing of such receipts treasure houses were kept. Upo 
entering, the taxpayer stopped to give record of his payment, also where h 
made formal delivery. This afforded duplicate records valuable for audit 
purposes. | 

In Greece public officials were required to give strict accounting for 
transactions. Upon giving up his office each officer was required to render 
an accounting of the funds entrusted to him. To secure publicity the 
accounting was engraved on stone and exposed to public view. The Greeks: 
developed a primitive clearing house system. 

In early Rome the father kept the family accounts in a blotter or memo- 
randum record. Each month he transferred these to a register. If entry 
was made therein with consent of the debtor it served as sufficient basis fon 
legal suit or civil obligation. Bankers used a similar record and also a book! 
in which customers’ accounts were set up. Customers were debited on one 
page and credited on the other. Balances were figured periodically. The 
balance might be demanded by the customer or be continued. Cash pay- 
ments were customary, but checks were used by the wealthy. 

In governmental accounting the management and disbursement of funds 
were entrusted to different officers. The official in charge of disbursements 
issued orders on the treasurer, thus providing him with a voucher for dis- 
bursements. made. 

In early Roman times provincial and district treasuries were establishec 
which were required to account strictly to the central treasury. A budget 
was employed as a basis for tax levies. It showed the requirements of the 
army, imperial household, etc. Under the later empire this system of levy- 
ing and collecting taxes became highly organized. 

In England the earliest system of accounts was that of the exchequer 
established about the year 1100. It was based on the Domesday Book: 
This was a record of all taxable estates in the country. From iv the treasurer’s 
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great roll, or pipe roll, was compiled. Each sheriff was entrusted with the 
collection of his portion, and rendered account twice yearly. At the first 
accounting he received the half of a tally stick having notches showing 
amounts. The treasurer retained the other half. At the second accounting 
the sheriff turned in his tally stick to evidence payments made. It was 
then compared with the half retained by the treasurer to see that no alter- 
ations had been made. 

Double-entry accounting was first employed in Italy. Some rather 
elaborate systems of bookkeeping had been established as early as 1350. 
In 1340 a double-entry ledger was in use in Genoa. In these early systems 
Roman numerals were quite generally used because the courts accepted 
as evidence only books in which this system of notation was used. As a 
rule, books were balanced infrequently. In 1494 Luca Paciolo, monk and 
mathematician, published a book entitled ‘‘Everything about Arithmetic, 
Geometry and Proportion’”’ which has been translated into English by 
J. B. Geijsbeek under the title ‘‘Ancient Double-Entry. Bookkeeping.” 
In Paciolo’s book appears a treatise on bookkeeping, this division being 
entitled ‘‘Reckonings and Writings.’’ Paciolo says the object of bookkeep- 
ing is to furnish information regarding assets and liabilities, and bases his 
opening entries on a statement of assets and liabilities. His system neces- 
sitates the use of three books—a memorial, a journal, and a quaderno. 

The memorial is a daybook. Moneys received and paid out were entered 
here, and later, because of the chaotic condition of currencies, were reduced 
to a common denominator of value and transferred to the journal, in which 
formal debit and credit entries were made. From the journal, footings 
were made to the ledger. In the ledger the folio index always referred to 
the contra ledger account, never to the journal. Since merchandise trans- 
actions were usually of the single venture type, each transaction was charged 
with its expenses and credited with its income. The balance was transferred 
to Profit and Loss. 

A textbook was published by Taglienti in 1525. In 1543 an English 

translation of Paciolo was brought out. In 1635 Dafforne, an accountant, 
published the ‘‘ Merchant’s Mirrour,”’ a treatise on accounting which passed 
through several editions. In 1777 Hamilton published a book presenting 
systems for shopkeepers, tradesmen, land stewards, and farmers. In it he 
classified accounts as personal, real and fictitious. His books are a waste 
book, journal, and ledger. He closes the ledger by a journal entry. In 
the balance sheet he places assets on the left and liabilities on the right. 
His ledger contains an-inner column for foreign moneys. He gives forms 
for various books:such as suspense book for bad debts, cash book, mer- 
chandise charges, petty cash, postage ledger, bill books, and balance ledger . 
for customers. 
- The ledger account was at first narrative in form, consisting of a running 
' statement of charges and credits, one underneath the other on the same 
page. Classification as now understood was known but little or not at all. 
' In some Egyptian accounts receipts were grouped together followed by 
| disbursements, the daily balance being carried forward. A separate money 
column developed slowly. An English household account shows a narrative 
of receipts and disbursements and a money total column to the right free 
from narrative. This form was usual up to the seventeenth century, the 
first entry being the opening balance, followed by receipts, and these in 
turn by disbursements. 

During the latter part of the fifteenth century the charge-discharge form 
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was employed by the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland. It opened with, 
“T charge myself with,” which was followed by the itemized estate entrusted | 
to him and by all revenues. It closed with, ‘I discharge myself with,” 
which was followed by a statement of moneys lawfully expended and, at | 
the end, uncollected revenue. Several pages were footed but not carried — 
forward page by page. A recapitulation was made at the close arriving at 
net moneys to be accounted for. It is thought the double account form | 
as now known came into use in Italy about the thirteenth century, and 
‘reached Italy by way of Holland. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ ORGANIZATIONS.—Organizations of accountants | 
date back only about 50 years, although individuals have been devoting 
their entire time to accounting practice for a much longer time. The first 
accountant’s report of which record exists was made in 1721, by an account- 
ant who investigated the South Sea Company with reference to its exploita-_ 
tion. In 1799 the names of eleven firms of accountants were listed in a. 
London directory. Rapid expansion of manufacture and transportation in 
the nineteenth century has caused scientifically trained men to enter the) 
accounting profession. In 1854, in Edinburgh, the Society of Accountants } 
was incorporated. In 1870 the Institute of Accountants was founded in 
London, but was not chartered until 1880, when it was given exclusive right > 
to use of the letters‘F. C. A. and A. C. A., signifying respectively, Fellow ’ 
and Associate of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. A students’ ’ 
association was organized in connection with the Institute. Members of! 
this association are admitted to the Institute after passing prescribed exam-- 
inations. The passage of legislation relative to companies has tended to) 
create a large following of the profession in England. 

In 1887 the American Association of Public Accountants was organized | 
in the United States. It was modeled in part after the English societies. . 
Yn 1896 the New York legislature passed an act authorizing the regents of ! 
the state university to grant, upon examination, the privilege of using the » 
letters C. P. A. Many other states followed suit. In 1905 the American) 
Association of Publie Accountants took over a federation of the various; 
states. In 1916 the American Association of Public Accountants amalga-- 
mated with the Institute of Accountants in the United States, organized | 
under federal charter, and now constituting the national organization. In) 
1917 the name was changed to American Institute of Accountants. The> 
Institute’s membership consists of members and associates. Admissioni 
is based on examination. Concerning growth of the profession in the» 
United States, Kester says:! 


Contrary to the history of accountancy in England, there has been little legislation here? 
» to foster the growth of the profession until somewhat recently. The corporation and in- 
come tax laws have increased the claims upon the accountant’s professional services, and 
some state laws have tended in the same direction. The growing appreciation by thee 
banks of the value of the certificate of the public accountant when attached to a borrower’s 
statement of financial condition; the demand for skilled accountants in public utilitiess 
work; the value of the training to a public office-holder; the favorable attitude of thee 
membership of the Federal Reserve Board and Federal Trade Commission in the value of! 
correct accounting methods; and more and more the increasing opportunities for the exer-- 
cise of abilities of the highest order in the private field—all these things make the profes— 
sion one of the most attractive to the young man of today. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS.—The organiza-: 
tion of the Institute is explained in the constitution and by-laws printed 


1 Accounting, Theory and Practice, Vol. I, p. 11. 
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| later in this section. As set forth in Article I of the constitution, the purpose 
of the Institute is to further the interests of the profession by maintaining 
: certain educational and ethical standards and encouraging cordial inter- 
course among accountants. Article II sets forth the qualifications of mem- 
bers and associates. Voting power in the institute is vested exclusively 
in the members, although associates may attend meetings. Article III 
explains the organization of the council, or governing body. It consists of 

35 members in practice, also a president, two vice-presidents, and a treasurer. 
The council elects a secretary who acts as executive officer under direction 

of the council. Article IV names the 12 committees of the Institute. 
Article V sets forth regulations for holding examinations. The board of 
examiners consists of 9 members elected for terms of 3 years. Examinations 
are held semiannually. Article VI sets forth the manner of amending the 
constitution. 

‘The Journal of Accountancy is the official organ of the American Institute 
of Accountants. 

The headquarters of the Institute are at 135 Cedar Street, New York 
City. In 1917 the president of the Institute reported the offer on the part 
of certain individuals to start an endowment fund to provide permanent 
headquarters. A campaign was started to raise $150,000. The project has 
resulted in the establishment, at the above address, of a library and reading 

| room with facilities for efficient work, also a bureau of information. Mem- 
| bers take advantage of the opportunity to secure advice on practical 

' questions. An advisory committee assists in making replies to queries sent 

in. A statistical department is also operated. 

_ The Institute has published several scientific works, among them being 

the Accountant's Index. 

In 1919 a small catalog of important books and pamphlets was published 
_by the library. 

_ The Committee on ee Ethics has adopted certain rules of 
professional conduct printed elsewhere in this section. In addition to its 
work of formulating rules of correct ethical conduct, this committee hears 
complaints. It reports violations of by-laws and rules, as well as any form 
of professional misconduct, to the executive committee. One instance of 
such misconduct is the certifying to misstatements of fact in an audit report. 
-Circularizing and other forms of advertising by professional accountants 
have come prominently before the committee. The committee has atterhpted 
to differentiate between good and bad circularizing, but, in general, dis- 
-courages the practice. In one report the committee says: ‘‘The difference 
is one of good taste and decency and is intuitively recognized by one who 
has good taste and a decent regard for his profession.”” See ‘Rules of 
Professional Conduct”’ printed elsewhere in this section. For additional 
information on professional ethics consult the various year books of the 
Institute, and, in particular, pp. 70-76 of the 1921 year book. 

The Committee on Education works for standardization and betterment 
of educational courses and professional examinations. The adoption of a 
uniform examination has met with considerable approval, as is shown by the 
willingness of many state boards to co-operate by using the Institute’s 
questions and accepting their grading of papers. The committee takes an 
interest in business schools throughout the country and attempts to have 
them establish courses which will meet the standard set by the Institute 
examinations. An extensive report on ‘‘ Departments of Commerce and 
Accounts in American Universities and Colleges,’”’ giving the status of each 


| 
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regarding establishment, location, endowment, preliminary educational 
requirements, length of course, degree conferred, required and elective 
courses for day and night students, C. P. A. preparation, tuition, enrollment, 
number of teachers, etc., is printed in the 1917 year book of the Institute, 
pp. 204-216. : 2 

The Committee on Federal Legislation has occupied itself with taxation 
legislation and other matters coming under notice of the federal authorities. 
An important contribution has been the promulgation of a program of 
audit procedure, prepared at the request and with the approval of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and published by the Federal Reserve Board. 
It was published in the Federal Reserve Bulletin of April, 1917, and reprinted 
in pamphlet form. It is also found in Appendix A of Montgomery’s ‘ Audit- 
ing, Theory and Practice,’’ Vol. I. 

The Committee on State Legislation is concerned chiefly with the enact- 
ment of state C. P. A. laws. Some laws are disapproved by this committee 
on the ground that they are not designed to promote the best interests of 
the profession. The committee makes its recommendations to the council. 
The committee has reeommended recognition on the part of the Institute of 
certificates issued under state laws where satisfactory arrangements regard- 
ing examination requirements have been made. 


CONSTITUTION OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 
[As amended to September, 1922] 


Article I 


Section 1. The name of this organization shall be the American Institute of Accoun- 
tants. Its objects shall be to unite the accountancy profession of the United States; to 
promote and maintain high professional and moral standards; to safeguard the interests of 
public accountants; to advance the science of accountancy; to develop and improve accoun- 
tancy education; to provide for the examination of candidates for membership, and to 
encourage cordial intercourse among accountants practising in the United States of America. 


Article II 


Suction 1. The institute shall consist of members and associates, who shall be further 
classified as members in practice and associates in practice, members not in practice and 
associates not in practice. 

All questions arising in regard to classification of members shall be determined by the 
council, 

Sec. 2. Members shall consist of the following: 

(a) Fellows of the American Association of Public Accountants who shall be such at 
September 19, 1916. : 

(b) Associates who shall have been in practice on their own account or in the employ 
of a practising public accountant for five years next preceding the date of their application 
and shall be recommended by the board of examiners after examination and elected by the 
council, The determination of who shall be considered as practising public accountants 
shall be made in all cases by the board of examiners. 

(c) Accountants who shall present evidence of preliminary education satisfactory to 
the board of examiners, who shall have been in practice on their own account or in the 
employ of a practising public accountant for not less than five years immediately preceding 
the date of their application, who shall be recommended by the board of examiners after 
examination and elected by the council. 

(d) Accountants in practice who shall present evidence of preliminary education satis- 
factery to the board of examiners, who shall have been in practice on their own account or 
in the employ of a practising accountant for not less than ten years, one year of which shall 
have immediately preceded date of application, who shall be recommended by the board 
of examiners after examination and elected by the council. | 

Sxc. 3. Associates shall consist of the following: 
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(a) Associate members of the American Association of Public Accountants at September 

19, 1916; or 
| (b) Persons who shall be not less than twenty-one (21) years of age and present evidence 
_ of preliminary education satisfactory to the board of examiners; and 
(c) Shall have satisfactory training and experience in public accounting. 
The last-named qualification may consist of: 
(1) Possession of a certificate of graduation from an accounting school recognized by 
_ the examining board and a certified public accountant certificate of a standard recognized 
| by the examining board or instead of a certified public accountant certificate employment 
| for not less than two years upon the accounting staff of a public accountant (students not 
completing the full course at an accounting school shall be given credit by computing the 
_ number of years of study satisfactorily completed as being equal to one-half the same number 
_ of years employed in the office of a public accountant); or 
_ (2) Employment for not less than two years upon the accounting staff of a public accoun- 
tant and possession of a certified public accountant certificate of a standard recognized by 
the examining board; or 

(3) Not less than four years’ experience in public accounting work either upon his own 
| account or in the office of a public accountant by a person not holding a certified public 
-accountant certificate of a standard recognized by the examining board; or 
} (4) Possession of an accountant’s certificate issued under the law of a foreign government 
of a grade accepted by unanimous action: of the board of examiners and one year’s satis- 
factory experience in practice in the United States of America; or 
_ (5) In the discretion of the board of examiners exercised in each case, not less than three 
} years’ experience in teaching accountancy subjects in a school of accountancy recognized 
| by the board of examiners. 
) (6) In addition to the foregoing qualifications, candidates for associate membership 
} shall submit to examination by the board of examiners and, upon recommendation of that 
{ board, may be elected by the council. 
Sec. 4. Voting power in the institute shall be vested exclusively in the members. 
+ Associates shall not have a vote but may attend all meetings of the institute and have the 
privilege of the floor in the discretion of the chair or of the meeting then in session. 
| Sec. 5. After October 31, 1916, no applicant shall be admitted as a member or an 
associate and no associate shall{be'advanced to membership without examination by the 


Article III 


Secrion 1. The governing body of the institute shall be a council consisting of thirty- 
five members in practice (not more than six of whom shall be residents of the same state) 
and the following officers: 

A president (the same person shall not be elected for more than two years in succession), 
Two vice-presidents (both of whom shall not be residents of the same state). 

A treasurer. 

The foregoing officers and members of the council shall be members in practice and shall 
be elected at the annual meeting and shall hold office until their successors shall have been 
elected and installed. 

Sec. 2. The term of office of the officers shall be one year and the term of office of the 
jother thirty-five members of the council shall be five years, except that of the members 


she unexpired terms. 

Src. 3. The council shall elect a secretary of the institute who shall also act as an 
\>xecutive officer under the direction of the council. The secretary may be chosen from with- 
sut the membership of the institute but he shall have the privilege of the floor at meetings 
bf the institute, the council and the executive committee. f 
- Src. 4. The council shall also be empowered to elect or appoint such other agents or 
»mployees as may be necessary for the proper conduct of the affairs of the institute. 

' Src. 5. In the event of a vacancy or vacancies occurring in the membership of council 
yetween meetings of the institute the council shall be empowered to elect a member or 
|nembers of the institute to fill, until the next annual meeting, the vacancy or vacancies so 
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oceurring. Such election may take place at any regular or special meeting of the council, 
or in lieu of a meeting nominations may be called for by the president and the names of 
the nominees may be submitted to the membership of council for election by mail ballot. 
A majority vote of the council shall elect. 


Article IV—-Committees 


Srcrion 1. There shall be twelve regular standing committees, namely: Pais 

ExecurivE—Elected by the council and consisting of five members of the council with 
the president and treasurer of the institute ex-officio. 

ProressionaL Brarcs—Elected by the council and consisting of five members of the 
council not members of the executive committee. 

ARBITRATION. 

BupGET AND FINANCE. 

ConsTITUTION AND By-Laws. 

Epvucation. 

ErxicaL PuBuicity. 

FrppRAL LEGISLATION. 

MEPTINGS. 

NoMINATIONS. 

PUBLICATION. 

Srare LEGISLATION. : 

The committee on nominations shall consist of seven members in practice. At the 
meeting of the council held on the Monday preceding the annual meeting of the institute 
or any adjournment thereof the council shall elect from among its number, other than officers 
or those whose terms expire within one year, two members of the council to serve on the 
committee on nominations. At the annual meeting of the institute the members present 
shall elect from among the members in practice five members of the committee on nomina- 
tions, other than officers or members of the council. This committee shall make nomina- 
tions for officers and members of the council. Such committee shall serve for a period of 
one year and until its successors are elected and qualify and shall make such nominations 
as shall be required at least sixty days prior to the annual meeting for the following year. 
Such nominations shall be sent to the members at least thirty days prior to the annual 
meeting. 

Any ten members of the institite may submit independent nominations provided that 
such nominations be filed with the secretary at least twenty days prior to the annual meet- 
ing, such independent nominations to be sent to the membership at least ten days prior 
to the annual meeting. Nominations for officers and members of the council may be 
made from the floor at the time of the annual meeting only by the consent of the majority «+ 
of the members present in person. 

Sec. 2. All committees except as provided above shall be appointed by the president 
and shall consist of a chairman and two other members who shall be members of the insti- 
tute. 

Suc, 3. A majority of each committee shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of | 
business. In lieu of a meeting of a committee the chairman may submit any question to 
its own members for vote by correspondence, and any action approved in writing by not 
less than two-thirds of the whole committee shall be declared an act of the committee. 

Src. 4. The president shall be ex-officio a member of all committees. 


Article V—Chapters 


Upon application to the council of the institute and subject to its approval there may be 
organized in any state, by members resident or having a place of business therein, a sub- 
sidiary body to be known as a chapter of the American Institute of Accountants under 
such rules and regulations as the council of the institute may prescribe. 


Article VI—Examinations 


Section 1. The council at the first meeting thereof after the annual meeting of the » 
institute shall elect from among the members of the institute in practice a board of exam- 
iners consisting of nine members to serve for terms of three years each, except that of the ; 
examiners first elected three shall be elected for a term of one year, three for a term of two) 


years, and three for a term of three years, and annually thereafter three examiners shall | 
be elected for terms of three years. | 


i 
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Src. 2. The board of examiners shall hold examinations annually or, if deemed expedient, 
semi-annually for candidates. Such examinations shall be oral or written or partly oral 
and partly written, and by this or such other methods as may be adopted the board of 
examiners shall determine the technical qualifications and the preliminary education and 
training of all applicants for membership before applications are submitted to the council. 
The examinations shall be held simultaneously in different parts of the country at such 
places as may be determined by the board of examiners where applicants for admittance 
may conveniently attend. 4 

Sec. 3. The board of examiners shall organize by the election of a chairman and shall 
formuate all necessary rules and regulations for the conduct of its work and shail be em- 
powered to appoint duly qualified examiners to prepare examination questions and to mark 
the grades of papers of applicants and shall charge each applicant an examination fee, 
which shall be applied to the payment of the expenses incident to examinations. All rules 
and regulations made by the board of examiners may, however, be amended, suspended 
or revoked by the council. 


Article VII—Amendments 


Amendments to the constitution or by-laws of the institute shall be made only at the 
annual meeting thereof and by a two-thirds vote of the members present, but before 
becoming effective shall be submitted for a mail vote to the entire membership of the © 


} institute, and when approved in writing by a majority thereof shall be declared by the 
4 president to be effective. All propositions to amend prepared by the committee on con- 


stitution and by-laws shall be embodied in the call for the meeting at which such amend- 


] ments are to be submitted. It shall be compulsory for the secretary to embody in the call 
| for the annual meeting any other propositions to amend of which he shall have had notice 


endorsed in writing by thirty or more members in good standing at least sixty days prior 
to the annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 
Article I 
Duties of Officers 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the president or, in his absence, one of the vice- 
presidents or other members of the council designated by the council to preside at all meet- 
ings of the council and institute. He shall call meetings of the institute or the council 


' when he deems it necessary or when requested so to do by the executive committee or upon 


the written request of at least five members of the council for a meeting of the council or 


_ one hundred members of the institute for a meeting of the institute. The duties of the 
) vice-presidents and treasurer shall be those usually appertaining to such officers. The 


secretary, in addition to performing the usual duties of that office, shall discharge such other 


|) duties as may be imposed upon him by the council or the executive committee. 


Audit 
Src. 2. The accounts of the institute shall be audited by two auditors elected at the 


| annual meeting, who shall report at the next annual meeting. The books and accounts 
shall be submitted by the treasurer for audit at least one week preceding the date of the 
}) annual meeting. 


Council and Committees 


Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the council to take control and management of all the 
property belonging to the institute, to keep a record of its proceedings and report to the 


\} institute at each annual meeting. The council shall exercise all powers requisite for the 
| purposes of the institute. 


Spec. 4. The council may, in its discretion, delegate to the executive committee al) 
functions of the council except election of officers and members, the right to review the 


‘| rules and regulations of the board of examiners, discipline of members, filling a vacancy in 
'} the executive committee and the adoption or alteration of a budget. 


Sec. 5. The executive committee shall keep minutes of its proceedings and report fully 


|| to the council at each meeting thereof. It shall be the duty of the executive committee 
to administer the affairs of the institute, supervise the finances and exercise such other 
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powers as may be designated by the council. No payments except for duly authorized 
salaries shall be made by the treasurer without the approval of the executive committee. 

Sec. 6. The office of a member of the council shall be rendered vacant by his absence 
from four consecutive meetings of the council. 

Sec. 7. The council shall adopt an annual budget showing the money appropriated 
for the purposes of the institute and estimating the revenue for the ensuing year. No 
debts shall be contracted nor money expended otherwise than as provided in the budget 
without the approval of a majority of the council. 

Src. 8. The duties of each committee shall be those indicated by its title. 

Sec. 9. The committee on publication shall supervise The Journal of Accountancy. 

Src. 10. The committee on arbitration shall sit as a committee in equity to investigate 
and decide disputes between members or associates of the institute or others which shall, 
by agreement of the parties, be submitted to the committee in due form. If the decision 
of the committee on arbitration, in any dispute between members or associates of the 
institute, be rejected by either party to the dispute, the matter shall be reported to the 
council, which may prefer charges against either party if it shall consider, by a two-thirds 
vote of members present, that the recommendation of the committee on arbitration should 
have been accepted. : 

Sec. 11. The committee on professional ethics shall have power to hear and consider _ 
any complaint preferred against a member or an associate of the institute and it may advise 
any one applying to it as to whether or not a submitted action or state of facts warrants 
a_complaint; provided, however, that if the committee finds itself unable to express an 
opinion it is not to be taken as an endorsement of the action or state of facts. If, upon 
consideration of a complaint, a prima facie case is established showing a violation of any 
by-law or rule of conduct of the institute or conduct discreditable to a public accountant, 
the committee on professional ethics shall report the matter to the executive committee, 
which shall arrange a formal complaint and summon the member or associate involved 
thereby to appear in answer at the next regular or special meeting of the council. 


Meetings of the Institute 


Sec. 12. There shall be a regular annual meeting of the institute on the third Tuesday 
of September of each year. The annual meetings of 1917 and 1918 shall be held in the 
District of Columbia; the annual meeting of 1919 in some place in the United States of 
America selected by the institute at the preceding annual meeting. Thereafter all annual | 
meetings shall be held in the District of Columbia with the exception of every third year, | 
when meetings may be held elsewhere as determined by the institute at the meeting of the ) 
preceding year. The fiscal year of the institute shall end with the 3lst day of August 
each year. 

Sec. 13. Notice of each meeting of the institute shall be sent to each member and asso- - 
ciate at his last known address thirty days before such meeting. | 

Sec. 14. Special meetings of the institute may be called as provided in article I, section 1, , 
of these by-laws. At special meetings no other business than that for which they were» 
called shall be transacted. The place of such meetings shall be determined by the executive > 
committee. Notice of special meetings shall in all ways conform to the requirements of [ 
notices for regular meetings. . 

Sec. 15. Jn lieu of a special meeting of the institute, the members in meeting assembled | 
may direct and the council by a majority vote may also direct the president to submit to the» 
entire membership any question for a vote by correspondence and any action approved! 
in writing by not less than a majority of the members of the institute shall be declared by 
the president an act of the institute and shall be so recorded in its minutes. Mail ballots’ 
shall be valid and counted only if received within sixty days after date of mailing ballot 
forms from the office of the institute. 


Meetings of the Council 


Src. 16. Regular meetings of the council shall be held on the Thursday next after the: 
third Tuesday in September, the second Monday in April and the Monday next preceding 
the third Tuesday in September in each year. 

Sec. 17. Notice of each meeting of the council except the meeting on the Thursdayy 
after the third Tuesday in September shall be sent to each member at his last knowr! 
address twenty-one days before such meeting. Such notice as far as practicable shal! 
contain a statement of the business to be transacted. | 


e a 


| 
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Sec. 18. A transcript of the minutes of each meeting shall be forwarded to each member 
of the council within thirty days after each meeting. 

Src. 19. Special meetings of the council may be called as provided in article I, section 1, 
of these by-laws. 

Sec. 20. In lieu of a special meeting of the council the president may submit any question 
to the council for vote by correspondence and any action approved in writing by not less 
than two-thirds of the whole membership of the council shall be declared by the president 
an act of the council and shall be recorded in the minutes of the council. 


Committee Meetings 
Src. 21. All committees shall be subject to the call of their respective chairmen. 


Quorum . 


Src. 22. Fifty members of the institute shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of any business duly presented at any meeting of the institute. 
Src. 23. Twenty members of the council shall constitute a quorum of the council. 


Article II 


Section 1. Every member of the institute shall be entitled to attend all meetings of 
the institute and to cast a vote upon all matters brought before such meetings. 

Src. 2. Any member of the institute may be represented at regular and special meetings 
of the institute by another member acting as his proxy, provided, however: 

(a) That no person shall act as a proxy for more than five members; 

(b) That no proxy given shall confer power of substitution and that all proxies shall 
| become null and void with the final adjournment of the meetings for which they were given. 


Article III—Election of Officers 


Section 1. Election shall be by ballot. A chairman and two tellers shall be appointed 
| to receive the ballots for each officer, member of council and auditor. They shall count 
_ the ballots cast and announce the result to the presiding officer. A majority of votes shall 
4 elect. 

In case of no majority on the first ballot for any one or more officers or members of 
, council or auditors, a new ballot shall be taken at once for the particular case o1 cases in 
which there shall have been no election until an election be effected. 


Article IV—lInitiation Fees and Dues 
Srcrion 1. The following shall be initiation fees: 


By a member on admission............. DR GAR BAG OM $50.00 
By an associate on becoming a member................-5 25.00 
By jan adssociate on admission 7 2.. 2 sey Saiidelee deans aly 25.00 


Src. 2. No initiation or admission fees shall be exacted from members and associates 
elected as provided in the constitution, article II, sections 2 (a) and 3 (a). 
i Src. 3. The dues for each fiscal year shall include subscription to The Journal of Ac- 
} countancy and to the year-book of the institute and shall be as follows: 


IV CACHeIMOM DOE sr tae tas a ca14 ore Sk oda ire © tke Maing (aus bersione $25.00 
IBY CA CHYASBOCIQUO srimne «ix aheversfare ste APS esereiake oIelareo guog’ «a reVals 10.00 


Src. 4. The initiation fee shail be paid when application is made. If application is 
rejected such fee shall be promptly returned to the applicant. All dues must be paid in 
advance or at the date of a member’s election to membership. All dues shall be apportioned 
in the first instance to the end of the fiscal year. No dues ‘shall be paid by members and 


'} States or its allies during time of war. 
+} xc, 5. No member shall be entitled to vote at any meeting when his dues shall be sixty 
| days in arrears. 
Sec. 6. Upon election as member or associate each such member or associate shall be 
jentitled to a certificate setting forth that he is a member or an associate of the institute, 
‘| but no certificate shall be issued until receipt of initiation fees and dues for the current year. 
p Certificates of membership shall be returned to the council upon termination of membership 
i} for any cause except death. 

| Sc. 7. Members of the institute shall be entitled to describe themselves as Members 
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of the American Institute of Accountants and associates as Associates 01 the American 
Institute of Accountants. 


Article V 


Section 1. A member or an associate failing to pay his annual dues or any subscription, 
assessment or other sum owing by him to the institute within five months after such debt 
has become due shall automatically cease to be a member or an associate of the institute. 

Src. 1 (a) No person whose membership shall have been forfeited for non-payment of 
dues or other sum due by him to the institute may be reinstated, but a member or an asso- 
ciate who shail resign while in good standing may be reinstated by a three-fourths vote of 
the members of the council present and voting at any regular or special meeting of the 
council, provided the person applying shall submit with his application for reinstatement 
the amount of dues and assessments, subscriptions, etc., not in any case to exceed $25.00, 
which would have been payable by him if he had continued in membership from the time 
of resignation to the date of application for reinstatement. No person shall be considered 
to have resigned while in good standing if at the time of his resignation he was in debt to 
the institute for dues or other obligation. . . 

Src. 2. A member or an associate renders himself liable to expulsion or suspension by 
the council sitting as a trial board if (a) he refuses or neglects to give effect to any decision 
of the institute or of the council, (b) infringes any part of the rules of the institute, (c) is 
convicted of a felony or misdemeanor, (d) is declared by a court of competent jurisdiction 
to have committed any fraud, (e) is held by the council to have been guilty of an act dis- 
creditable to the profession, or (f) is declared by any competent court to be insane or other- 
wise incompetent. 


Article VI 


Section 1. For the purpose of adjudicating charges against members or associates of 


the institute as provided in the foregoing articles the council shall convene as a trial board. . 


Src. 2. The executive committee shall instruct the secretary to send due notice to the 
parties concerned at least thirty days prior to the proposed session. After hearing the 
evidence presented by the committee on professional ethics or other complainant and by 
the defense, the council may by a two-thirds vote of the members present admonish or 
suspend for a period of not more than two years the member or associate against whom 
complaint is made, or by a three-fourths vote of the members present the council may expel 
the member or associate against whom complaint is made. A statement of the case and 
the decision of the council thereon, either with or without the name of the person involved, 
shall be prepared by the executive committee and published in The Journal of Accountancy. 

Src. 3. The council sitting as a trial board may recall, rescind or modify any resolution 
for expulsion or suspension at a meeting similarly called and convened by a three-fourths 
vote of those present at such subsequent meeting within two years after date of the expulsion 
or suspension under consideration. 


Article VII 


Section 1. The rules of parliamentary procedure contained in Roberts’ RuLES oF 
OrpeR shall govern all meetings of the council and institute. 


RULES OF PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT 


Including amendments and additions prepared by the committee on pro- 
fessional ethics and approved by the council September 18, 1922 


(1) A firm or partnership, all the individual members of which are members of the insti- 
tute (or in part members and in part associates, provided all the members of the firm are 
either members or associates), may describe itself as “‘Members of the American Institute 
of Accountants,’ but a firm or partnership, all the individual members of which are not 
members of the institute (or in part members and in part associates), or an individual 
practising under a style denoting a partnership when in fact there be no partner or partners 
or a corporation or an individual or individuals practising under a style denoting a cor- 


| 


porate organization shall not use the designation ‘‘ Members (or Associates) of the American | 


Institute of Accountants.” 


(2) The preparation and certification of exhibits, statements, schedules or other forms } 
of accountancy work, containing an essential misstatement of fact or omission therefrom of | 
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such a fact as would amount to an essential misstatement or a failure to put prospective 

| investors on notice in respect of an essential or material fact not specifically shown in the 

_ balance-sheet itself shall be, ipso facto, cause for expulsion or for such other discipline as the 

council may impose upon proper presentation of proof that such misstatement was either 
wilful or the result of such gross negligence as to be inexcusable. 

| (3) No member shall allow any person to practise in his name as a public accountant 

who is not a member of the institute or in partnership with him or in his employ on a salary. 

(4) No member’sshall directly or indirectly allow or agree to allow a commission, brokerage 
' or other participation by the laity in the fees or profits of his professional] work; nor shall 
_ he accept directly or indirectly from the laity any commission, brokerage or other partici- 
_ pation for professional or commercial business turned over to others as an incident of his 
' services to clients. 

_ (5) No member shall engage in any business or occupation conjointly with that of a 
public accountant, which in the opinion of the executive committee or of the council is 
| incompatible or inconsistent therewith. 

(6) No member shall certify to any accounts, exhibits, statements, schedules or other 
forms of accountancy work which have not been verified entirely under the supervision 
of himself, a member of his firm, one of his staff, a member of this institute or a member 
| of a similar association of good standing in foreign countries which has been approved by 
) the council. 
| (7) No member shall take part in any effort to secure the enactment or amendment of 
{ any state or federal law or of any regulation of any governmental or civic body, affecting 
the practice of the profession, without giving immediate notice thereof to the secretary of 
| the institute, who in turn shall at once advise the executive committee or the council. 
| (8) No member shall directly or indirectly soiicit the clients or encroach upon the 
} business of another member, but it is the right of any member to give proper service and 
i advice to those asking such service or advice. 

) (9) For a period not exceeding two years after notice by the committee on ethical pub- 
\licity no member or associate shall be permitted to distribute circulars or other instruments 
of publicity without the consent and approval of said committee. 

(10) No member shall directly or indirectly offer employment to an employe of a fellow 
/»member without first informing said fellow member of his intent. This rule shail not be 
construed so as to inhibit negotiations with any one who of his own initiative or in response 
| to public advertisement shall apply to a member for employment. 

(11) No member shall render professional service, the anticipated fee for which shall be 
contingent upon his findings and results thereof. 

(12) No rember or associate of the institute shall advertise his or her professional attain- 
‘ments or service through the mails, in the public prints or by other written word; but any 
member or associate may cause to be published in the public prints or otherwise what is 
technically known as a card. A card is hereby defined as an advertisement of the name, 
title (member of American Institute of Accountants, C. P. A., or other professional affiliation 
or designation) and address of the advertiser without further qualifying words or letters, 
or in the case of announcement of change of address or personnel of firm the plain state- 
ment of the fact for the publication of which the announcement purports to be made. 
|}Cards permitted by this rule When appearing in newspapers shall not exceed two columns 
jin width and three inches in depth; when appearing in magazines, directories and similar 
| publications cards shall not exceed one quarter page insize. This rule shall not be construed 
{to inhibit the proper and professional dissemination of impersonal information among a 
| member’s own clients or personal associates or the properly restricted circulation of’ firm 
|bulletins containing staff personnel and professional information. 


REGULATIONS FOR INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS 


[Reproduced from a pamphlet issued by the American Institute of Account- 
ants relative to examinations.] 


I. Who may become Members 


‘| Men and women who have been five years continuously engaged in public practice 

mmediately preceding date of application, or ten years in practice not continuously, one 
year of which immediately precedes date of application, who are recommended by the 
‘}ooard of examiners and elected by the council, 


Hi 
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II. Who may become Associates 


Men and women who have been four years engaged in public accounting, not necessarily 
continuously nor immediately preceding date of application, who are recommended by 
the board of examiners and elected by the council. In lieu of two of the four years the 
applicant may present a C. P. A. certificate of recognized standing or a certificate of gradu- 
ation from an accounting school acceptable to the board of examiners, but no applicant 
will be admitted to examination unless he shall have had at least two years of public 
accounting experience. 


III. Applications 


(a) Application for permission to take the examinations of the Institute should be filed 
sixty days prior to the date of examination on forms supplied by the Institute. 

(b) No departure from the constitutional requirements can be made. Applicants seek- 
ing special consideration will receive no more attention than is accorded to those applying 
in the proper way. 

(c) Applications must contain full details of schools, colleges and universities attended 
and of all employment from time of leaving school. Name and address of each school 
and employer and dates of attendance or employment must be given. Failure to comply 
literally with this rule always leads to delay. The board will not consider any application 
lacking complete detail. 

(d) If applicants are unable to appear when directed to do so, the board of examiners 
will give consideration to the cause of such failure to appear, and, if the excuse be con- 
sidered sufficient, appearance may be postponed until a later examination. Notice of 
inability to attend must be sent to the board of examiners prior to examination. 

(e) The Institute does not supply application blanks for state boards. All applications 
to state boards must be made direct. 

(f) An applicant applying to both Institute and a state board must file a separate appli- 
cation with each body. 


IV. Candidates for Certified Public Accountant Certificates in Certain 
States 


(a) Many state boards of accountancy have entered into a plan of co-operation with 
the board of examiners of the American Institute of Accountants whereby the Institute 
supplies questions to the state boards and also agrees to grade the papers if the state boards 
so desire. The Institute keeps a record of all papers graded by its board of examiners. 

(b) The Institute will not consent to the examination of an applicant for any state 
certificate outside the state to which he is applying except in the case of a bona fide resident 
of such state. 

(c) Candidates for certified public accountant certificates in states co-operating with 
the Institute may simultaneously or subsequently apply for admission as associates of 
the American Institute of Accountants without further technical examination, provided 
separate applications are made to the state boards and to the Institute, and provided also 
that the answers submitted at examinations are forwarded to the board of examiners of 
the Institute for grading. 

(d) State boards have been invited to appoint representatives to participate in oral 
examination of persons applying simultaneously for admission to the Institute and for 
certificates as certified public accountants in states wherein the laws permit the issuance 
of certificates following oral examination. 

(e) The Institute does not issue certified public accountant certificates. All informa- 
tion in regard to state examinations and certification must be obtained from the proper 
authorities in the states concerned. 


V. Procedure for Applicants to Institute 


(a) In presenting a syllabus and bibliography the board of examiners of the American 
Institute of Accountants desires to impress upon prospective applicants that the exami- 
nations of the Institute are intended to demonstrate the applicant’s ability to practise as 
a professional public accountant. The board feels that without actual accounting exper- | 
ience no one can logically be expected to have a sufficient practical knowledge of accounting 
to justify him in holding himself out to the public as a professional accountant. Accord- 
ingly, examinations are designed to demonstrate the applicant’s knowledge founded not 
only upon text-books and instruction but also upon years of experience, | 


— 
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(b) The bibliography attached hereto is solely for the convenience of prospective appli- 
cants. The board of examiners does not recommend any ‘one book especially, but those 


ie in the list are regarded as representative of the authoritative literature on each 
_ subject. 


(c) The prospective applicant is warned against the error of assuming that any one 


text-book is in the mind of the examiners in the preparation of questions. The board 


presents questions which are founded upon experience as well as upon pure theory. The 
syllabus is prepared in the hope of indicating broadly the general scope of examinations 
in each of the three subjects. 

(d) The constitutional provisions concerning qualifications of applicants are as fcilows: 


CONSTITUTION 
Article II 


Sec. 2. Members shall consist of the following: 

(b) Associates who shall have been in practice on their own account or in the employ of a 
practising public accountant for five years next preceding the date of their application and 
shall be recommended by the board of examiners after examination and elected by the council. 
The determination of who shall be considered as practising public accountants shall be made 


| in all cases by the board of examiners. 


(c) Accountants who shall present evidence of preliminary education satisfactory to the board 


_ of examiners, who shall have been in practice on their own account or in the employ of a prac- 


tising public accountant for not less than five years immediately preceding the date of their 


_ application, who shall be recommended by the board of examiners after examination and elected 


by the council. 
(d) Accountants in practice who shall present evidence of preliminary education satisfactory 


| to the board of examiners, who shall have been in practice on their own account or in the employ 
| of a practising accountant for not less than ten years, one year of which shall have immediately 
+ preceded date of application, who shall be recommended by the board of examiners after examt- 
| nation and elected by the council. 


Sec. 3. Associates shall consist of the following: 

(6) Persons who shall be not less than twenty-one (21) years of age and present evidence 
of preliminary education satisfactory to the board of examiners; and 

(c) Shall have satisfactory training and experience in public accounting. The last-named 
qualification may consist of: 

(1) Possession of a certificate of graduation from an accounting school recognized by the 


examining board and a certified public accountant certificate of a standard recognized by the 


examining board or instead of a certified public accountant certificate employment for not less 
than two years upon the accounting staff of a public accountant (students not completing the 


| full course at an accounting school shall be given credit by computing the number of years of 
| study satisfactorily completed as being equal to one-half the same number of years employed in 
_ the office of a public accountant); or 


(2) Employment for not less than two years wpon the accounting staff of a public accountant 
and possession of a certified public accountant certificate of a standard recognized by the examin- 


_ ing board; or 7 


(3) Not less than four years’ experience in public accounting work either wpon his own 
account or in the office of a public accountant by a person not holding a certi,ied public account- 


' ant certificate of a standard recognized by the examining board; or 


(4) Possession of an accountant's certificate issued wnder the law of a foreign government 
of a grade accepted by unanimous action of the board of examiners and one year’s satisfactory 
experience in practice in the United States of America; or 

(5) In the discretion of the board of examiners exercised in each case, not less than three 
years’ experience in teaching accountancy subjects in a school cf accountancy recognized by 


_ the board of examiners. 


(6) In addition to the foregoing qualifications, candidates for associate membership shall 
submit to examination by the board of examiners and, wpon recommendation of that board, 


_ may be elected by the council. 


VI. Examinations 
(a) Examinations are conducted about the middle of May and November each year. 


| Special sessions for the conduct of oral examination may be held’by the baard of examiners 


if desirable. 


: 
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ORAL 


(b) Under provisions of the constitution the board of examiners is permitted to require 
candidates to pass written or oral or partly written and partly oral examinations. 

(c) The rules of the board of examiners provide that persons who are over 30 years of 
age or are certified public accountants or possessors of equivalent foreign degrees approved 
by the board of examiners may be subjected to oral instead of written examination, pro- 
vided such applicants present evidence of having been in public practice for seven years 
or in practice on their own account for five years. 

(d) Oral examinations are technical in character and are designed to demonstate the 
applicant’s practical knowledge of accounting. The questions are based upon the questions 
of the written examinations, but an effort is made to permit practitioners who have been 
in practice for many years to explain their treatment of principles and cases involved in a 
somewhat more informal way than would be possible in a written examination. 

(e) Each candidate is examined separately, and the transcript of all questions and an- 
swers is presented to the entire board for consideration. 

(f) Oral examinations under the rules of the board of examiners must be conducted by 
members of the board of examiners. Such examinations are usually held in the principal 
centers of accounting activity, such as Boston, New York, Chicago and San Francisco, 
but special sessions may be held elsewhere in the discretion of the board of examiners. 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION AS ASSOCIATE 


(g) Written examinations can usually be arranged to suit the convenience of applicants 
without involving a long journey to the place of examination. 

(h) Applicants whose applications have been favorably considered by the board of exam- 
iners will be notified when and where to appear for examination. They may bring 
fountain pens, but no further supplies are required. 

(i) The following is a brief syllabus of the written examination: 


First Day—First Session—Auditing, 31% hours. 

First Day—Second Session—Accounting, 5 hours. 

Second Day—First Session—Commercial Law, 3% hours. 
Second Day—Second Session—Accounting, 5 hours. 


AUDITING 


(j) Scope: Practice and procedure in the audit of books and accounts of industrial, com- 
mercial and financial concerns, municipalities, estates, ete. 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


(k) Examination covers only fundamental principles of common and statute law appli- 
cable throughout the United States. 
Subjects: 


(a) Negotiable instruments. 
(b) Contracts. 

(ec) Corporations. 

(d) Bankruptcy. 

(e) Partnership. 

(f) Federal income tax, 


ACCOUNTING 


(1) Examination in accounting is not divided into theory and practice. The entire : 
subject is considered as one, and problems in practical accounting and questions in theo- - 
retical accounting are contained in the papers of both sessions. ‘ 

Scope: Preparation of trial balance, balance-sheet, profit and loss account; cost, manu- - 
facturing, trading, consolidated, executorship, estate, railroad, public utility, shipping and | 
municipal accounts; foreign exchange, investigations prior to public issuance of securities, , 
stock-exchange practice and banking, interstate commerce commission returns, federal | 
tax returns, preparation of statements for credit purposes, systematizing. 

(Optional) Actuarial science, including annuities certain, present worth of future inter- - 
est payments, sinking funds, ete. 

(Questions in actuarial science do not extend to life contingencies. A knowledge of / 
algebra up to and including the binomial theorem and the use of logarithms is essential.) ) 
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WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION AS MEMBER 


(m) In addition to the written examination set for those seeking admission as associates, 
applicants for admission as members are required to present acceptable theses. 
(n) Each thesis must consist of from 2,000 to 4,000 words upon one of a group of subjects 


_ to be proposed by the board of examiners and must be accompanied by an affidavit that 


it is the unaided work of the applicant. 
(0) Associates seeking advancement to membership are required to present theses as 
above described. 


VII. Results of Examinations 


(a) The board does not make known its solutions and answers and does not divulge 
the actual marks given in any subject. , 

(b) Applicants-who pass the examinations with peculiar distinction are generally men- 
tioned by name in order of merit. 

(c) Because of the great number of states using the Institute’s questions and submitting 
the answers for grading by the Institute’s examiners, results of examination cannot be 
made known, as a rule, within less than six weeks from date of examination. 

(d) Failure in two subjects is regarded as failure in all subjects. Accounting theory 
and practice are regarded as one subject. 


VIII. Re-Examination 


(a) Applicants who fail in one subject are conditioned in that subject and may be 
re-examined therein at a subsequent examination upon payment of the required fee ($10). 

(b) Failure to satisfy the requirements of the board of examiners in re-examination does 
not preclude further re-examination. 

(c) All re-examinations must be written. 


IX. Other Examinations. 


Until further notice, the board of examiners in its discretion exercised in the case of any 
individual applicant for admission to the Institute may accept in lieu of its own examina- 
tions a certificate as a certified public accountant of any state of the United States, the 
laws of which are held by the board of examiners of the Institute to be adequate and well 
administered, or a certificate of membership in a society of professional accountants in a 
foreign country whose requirements for admission are considered by the board of examiners 
of the Institute equivalent to the Institute’s examinations, provided that such applicant 
shall have received such certificate as certified public accountant or member of a society 
of professional accountants after adequate examination, and that he shall have been in 
practice as a public accountant or in the employ on the accounting staff of a public 
accountant for a period of two years next preceding the date of his application, and pro- 
vided further that he shall be recommended for admission by three members of the Insti- 
tute residing near the place of residence of the applicant, such members to be selected by 
the board of examiners without knowledge of the applicant and to report to the board 
of examiners upon the applicant’s professional qualifications, character and reputation. 

In the case of an applicant conforming to all the provisions contained in the foregoing 
paragraph, and presenting evidence of five years’ public practice immediately preceding 
the date of his application or ten years’ public practice, one year of which shall have imme- 
diately preceded date of application, the board of examiners may require such applicant 
to submit a thesis upon one of 2 group of subjects to be designated by the board and upon 
the result of such thesis may recommend the applicant for admission as member of the 
American Institute of Accountants. The board, however, may accept other evidence of 
professional gualifications in lieu of a thesis. 


X. Right of Rejection 


The board of examiners reserves to itself the right to reject the application of any appli- 
cant for admission as member or associate and shall not be required to state cause for any 
such rejection. 

XI. Election 

The board of examiners recommends successful examinees to the council, which may 
elect, or reject, As a rule, recommendation by the board is favorably considered by the 
council. 
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XII. Fees and Dues 
(a) Initiation fees of members are $50; on advancement from associate to membership, 
$25; associates, $25. 
(b) In addition to the following examination fees must be paid in all cases whether the 
applicant has already passed an examination approved by the Institute or not: 


Poriadmissionvas members... o.0 «coer aces ese ree ees $25.00 
For advancement from associate to member.............- 25.00 
Horiadmission'as Associates. 05/4. 1f- ewe ¢ a onte eee ele eeicle 25.00 
For re-examination in one subject..............-......-- 10.00 


In the case of advancement from the grade of associate to that of member no additional 
examination fee is required if the application for advancement be accepted within twelve 
months of the date of admission as associate. 

(c) Examination and initiation fees must accompany the application. 

(d) Annual dues of the Institute are: by a member, $25; by an associate, $10. 


XIII. Examination Questions 


Copies of past examination questions are obtainable from the offices of the American 
Institute of Accountants at 10 cents each. The examination questions of the Institute 
from June, 1917, to May, 1921, inclusive have been prepared in book form and may be 
obtained from the Institute at $1.50 a copy, delivered. 

XIV. Bibliography 


SuceEsteD Texts For READING IN PREPARATION FoR EXAMINATION 
[See Section V., Paragraphs (b) and (c)] 
[List not shown] 


RULES OF THE 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 
Approved June 13, 1922 
Officers 


The officers of the board shall be a chairman, a secretary and a treasurer. 


Meetings 


Meetings of the board shall be held upon the call of the chairman and shall be called by 
the chairman upon the written request of three members of the board. Five days’ notice 


of all meetings shall be given by the secretary, except that the annual meeting may be held - 


at the place of the annual meeting of the Institute on the day following the adjournment of 
that meeting. Five members of the board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. 


Secretary 
The secretary of the Institute shall be the secretary of the board. The secretary shall 
keep a record of all applications received and also the records of the meetings and trans- 
actions of the board. He shall turn over to the treasurer of the board all moneys received 
by him. 
Treasurer 
The treasurer of the Institute shall be the treasurer of the board. All moneys received 
by the board shall be turned over to the treasurer. Disbursements shall not be made by 
the treasurer except upon the approval of three members of the board. 


Office 
The office of the Institute shall be the office of the board. 


Applications and Fees 


Applications will be considered only when made on blanks which will be furnished by the 
secretary on written request. The fees for examination and for investigation of applicants’ 
records shall be as follows: : 


4 
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Hortadmission as’members. coy. k Joka, eRe on cles oes $25.00 
For advancement from associate to member.............. 25.00 
Horiadmission As issociate. 2h euaeek Pelee. alee cules 25.00 
For re-examination in one subject... .........0..00 cee 10.00 


~ In the case of advancement from the grade of associate to that of member no additional 
examination fee is required if the application for advancement be accepted within twelve 
months of the date of admission as associate. 

Examination fees and initiation fees must accompany the application. 

No applicant shall be entitled to an examination by the board unless his application shall 
have been in the hands of the secretary of the board sixty days prior to the date of exami- 
nation. 


Examinations 


Except as hereinafter provided, the examination of the board shall be written, and every 
applicant for admission as a member or an associate or for advancement to membership 
who shall be found to be qualified to take an examination under the constitution shall be 
entitled to take the written examination of the board and upon passing such examination 
to the satisfaction of the board may be recommended to the council for admission or ad- 
vancement, as the case may be. 

No applicant shall be allowed to take an examination who shall not previously have 
satisfied the board as to his preliminary education. A high school graduation certificate 
will be regarded as satisfactory evidence of such preliminary education, but until further 
notice the board will consider such other evidence as may be submitted. 


Examinations— Written 


Written examinations shall be conducted simultaneously in such places as may be deter- 
mined by the boards of examiners during May and November, the dates to be selected ninety 
days in advance of examination. 

Due notice will be given to each applicant of the time and place selected for holding the 
examination. Failure to be present and prepared at the time appointed will be sufficient 
cause for exclusion from any session of the examination. 

Examinations shall include questions in (1) Accounting Theory and Practice, including 
optional problems in the elements of actuarial science, (2) Auditing and (3) Commercial 
Law. The time required shall not exceed two days. 

Answers shall be written in ink in accordance with instructions which will be issued at 
the time of the examination. All supplies necessary to the examination will be furnished 
by the board, and, after use, shall remain the property of the board. 

The secretary shall communicate in writing to each applicant the result of his examina- 
tion, and the applicant shall not be entitled to further information. 

Applicants who shall have passed the examination in two subjects shall have the right 
to be re-examined in the third subject on payment of the required fees. 


Examinations—Oral 


Applicants possessing such qualifications as the board from time to time may prescribe 
in the discretion of the board and upon the request of the applicants may be subjected to 
oral instead of written examination in one or more subjects. Oral examinations shall be 
conducted at times and places to be selected by the board. 

An affirmative vote of five members of the board shall be recuired before any applicant 
who has taken an oral examination shall be recommended to the council for election or for 
advancement to membership. 

The board in its discretion may allow any candidate who has had five years’ practice on 
his own account or seven years’ experience in public accounting, provided that such appli- 
eant shall be over 30 years of age or shall have passed a written examination conducted 
by a recognized accounting body, to take an oral instead of a written examination in one 
or more subjects. 


Credit for Certain Other Examinations 


Until further notice, the board of examiners in its discretion exercised in the case of any 
individual applicant for admission to the Institute may accept in lieu of its own examinations 


‘a certificate as a certified public accountant of any state of the United States, the laws ot 


which are held by the board of examiners of the Institute to be adequate and well adminis 
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tered, or a certificate of membership in a society of professional accountants in a foreign coun- 
try whose requirements for admission are considered by the board of examiners of the Insti- 
tute equivalent to the Institute’s examinations, provided that such applicant shall have 
received such certificate as certified public accountant or member of a society of professional 
accountants after adequate examination, and that he shall have been in practice as a 
public accountant or in the employ on the accounting staff of a public accountant for a 
period of two years next preceding the date of his application, and provided further that he 
shall be recommended for admission by three members of the Institute residing near the 
place. of residence of the applicant, such members to be selected by the board of exami- 
ners without knowledge of the applicant and to report to the board of examiners upon 
the applicant’s professional qualifications, character and reputation. 

In the case of an applicant conforming to all the provisions contained in the foregoing 
paragraph, and presenting evidence of five years’ public practice immediately preceding 
the date of his application or ten years’ public practice, one year of which shall have imme- 
diately preceded date of application, the board of examiners may require such applicant 
to submit a thesis wpon one of a group of subjects to be designated by the board and upon 
the result of such thesis may recommend the applicant for admission as member of the 
American Institute of Accountants. The board, howéver, may accept other evidence of 
professional qualifications in lieu of a thesis. 

The board of examiners reserves to itself the right to reject the application of any appli- 
cant for admission as member or associate, and shall not be required to state cause for any 
such rejection. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COST ACCOUNTANTS. This associa- 
tion was organized in Buffalo in October, 1919. Its membership consists of 
business and professional men interested in cost accounting. It is affiliated 
with the Canadian Society of Cost Accountants. Local chapters have been 
formed in most of the larger cities. At national headquarters, 130 West 
42nd Street, New York City, a service department for carrying on research 
work is maintained. The results secured are distributed to members through 
the association’s publications. Approximately one hundred uniform cost 
systems have been collected. 

The association is managed by a president, two vice-presidents, a treas- 
urer, and a board of 24 directors. The board meets monthly in New York. 
At the national headquarters the organization consists of a secretary and 
business manager who has supervision over all affairs of the association, also 
an assistant secretary who has charge of research and service work, as well 
as an adequate staff. 

‘The publications of the association are issued in three forms—a year book 
containing papers and discussions at annual International Cost Conferences 
held each year under the auspices of the association, official publications 
which are issued twice monthly, and bulletins, also issued twice monthly 
and containing all sorts of information concerning costs and the activities 
of the association and its chapters. The association issues in all about 1,500 
pages of printed matter yearly. The membership in the association is dis- 
tributed among the following classes: 


Industrial(@ost; Accountants, =... ... se. 2 ere 51.7% 
PubliowAcecunitants piace le) ae Serle eee 28.5 
Business XeSUtIVER ets Ney fe aes ee aoe 13.5 
(Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, Treasurers 
and Comptrollers) 4 
EndusthislMingiteersean ecutive tote eene eens eee 3.0 
Teachers. ofeAccountaney... ice oe oc ae eee eee 20 
Students, vars Nees ea ee pions acacia iho 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COST 
ACCOUNTANTS 
(As amended to December 15, 1921) 


Article I—Name 
The name of this organization sha]l be NaTionaL AssocrATION or Cost ACCOUNTANTS. 


Article II—Objects 


Its objects shall be to unite and promote cordial intercourse among all persons interested 
in cost accounting, to collect through research and to disseminate generally by all appro- 
priate means all fundamentally sound cost accounting principles and methods; to develop, 
improve, extend, and as far as practicable standardize the present science and art of cost 
accounting; to provide tests by which candidates shall be admitted to membership, and to 
promote and maintain high moral standards. 


Article I1IJ—-Membership 


The Association has no capital stock and the members of the Association shall be the 
original subscribers hereto, and such individuals as may from time to time be admitted 
to membership in such manner and upon such requirements as may be prescribed by the 
By-Laws. The membership shall be divided into classes as provided in the By-Laws. The 
Association shall have power to exclude, expel or suspend a member of any class for any 
cause it shall deem to be subversive to the best interests of the Association and in such 
manner as may be prescribed by the By-Laws. 


Article IV—Management 


The management of the Association shall be vested in a board of Directors and the 
officers of the Association, namely, the President, two Vice-Presidents, and the Treasurer, 
who shall ex-officio be members of the Board of Directors. 

Immediately after each annual election of Directors the President shall designate nine 
or more Directors to have charge of special activities of the Association, as hereinafter 
provided in the By-Laws, and these Directors, together with the President, the two Vice- 
Presidents, and the Treasurer, shall constitute an Executive Committee, to which the 
Board of Directors shall delegate and grant full power and discretion to act in the interim 
between meetings of the Board of Directors. , 


Article V—By-Laws 


The By-Laws of the Association shall be admitted and taken to be its laws subject to 
this Constitution. They may be altered and amended only as provided in Article VI 
hereof. They may regulate and limit the powers and functions of the Board of Directors; 
they may prescribe the times and places of meetings of the Board, of the Executive Com- 
mittee and of the Association; the number who shall constitute a quorum at meetings of 
the Board, of the Executive Committee, and of the Association; regulations as to voting; 
the qualifications and manner of electing members of all classes and Directors; the manner 
of electing or appointing officers, committees and agents of the Association and the powers 
and duties of officers and all others concerned, and shall contain provisions for regulating 
generally the internal affairs of the Association. 


Article VI—Amendments 


Amendments to the Constitution of the Association may be made only at the annual 
meetings thereof. Any proposed amendment shall be signed by at least five members 
with voting power and in good standing and be submitted to the Secretary at least sixty 
days prior to the annual meeting. The Secretary shall forthwith transmit the proposal to 
the Executive Committee, which shall order it printed and mailed to each member with 
voting power at least thirty days prior to the annual meeting. Notices for the annual 
meeting shall specifically call attention to the fact that an amendment, a copy of which shall 
be incorporated in the notice, will be proposed. 

Voting members not attending the annual meeting shall vote by secret ballot addressed 
to the Secretary of the Association in the manner prescribed by the Executive Committee. 
Written ballots shall be opeaed by the tellers at the time that ballots of voters present are 
counted. 


» | 


q 
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The adoption of an amendment shall require a favorable vote of three-fourths of the _ 
members present and voting, provided, however, that these favorable votes, together with 
mailed votes in favor, shall include at least 50 % of the voting membership. An amendment 
shall take effect immediately upon adjournment of the meeting at which it is adopted unless 
otherwise specified in the amendment itself, and the Secretary shall mail a copy thereof to 
all members of every class. 

Amendments to the By-Laws of the Association may be proposed at any time by any 
five voting members of the Association in good standing or any five voting members in good 
standing may request the Director in charge of Constitution and By-Laws to draft amend- 
ments to carry out specific changes in the By-Laws as set forth in said request. The 
Secretary shall present such amendments as may be proposed in either of the above ways 
at the first meeting of the Executive Committee following the receipt of said amendments 
and the Executive Committee shall instruct the Secretary to submit said amendments to 
the voting members of the Association for their approval by mail. 

Any amendment which within sixty days of the date of its submission receives the 
approval of two-thirds of the voting membership as shown in the records of the Association 
at the time the amendment is submitted, shall immediately become a constituent part 
of the By-Laws of the Association and the Secretary shall. send official notice of this fact to 
all members. 

Any proposed amendment which does not receive the approval of two-thirds of the 
voting members as hereinbefore required within the period of sixty days shall be lost and 
the Secretary shall notify the members to that effect. 


BY-LAWS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COST 
ACCOUNTANTS 


(As amended to December 15, 1921) 


Article I—_Members 


Sxction 1. Membership in the Association shall be open to individuals of either sex 
who are genuinely interested in the aims and objects of the Association; who are willing to 
subscribe to the Constitution and By-Laws, and who are otherwise qualified as hereinafter 
specified. 

Secrion 2. Mrmsers. Men or women being 21 years of age and qualified as set forth 
in Section 1 of this Article, may be elected as Mrempenrs, provided they are qualified under 
any one of the following groups: 


(a) Persons who are actively engaged as accounting officers, or other employees of 
business organizations or associations, whose duties consist in whole or in part of 
executive supervision over, or control of, all or part of the organization’s cost account- 
ing. 

(b) Persons who are engaged professionally in the public practice of accounting on 
their own account or in the employ of others so engaged and who have been so engaged 
for a period of at least three years or who have had experience equivalent to that 
required in subdivision (a) hereof. 

(c) Executive officers or department heads of business organizations or associations 
who are genuinely interested in the development of the science of cost accounting. 

(d) Persons engaged in teaching cost accounting or other branches of business 


management related to cost work, either through residence or correspondence instruc- 
tion. 


The Board of Directors or the Executive Committee may, at its discretion, add to the 
above such additional groups as they deem expedient for the best interests of the Association. 

Section 3. Juniors. Men or women being under 26 years of age, but qualified as set 
forth in Section 1 of this Article, may be admitted to limited membership in the Association 
as JUNIORS, provided they are qualified under any one of the following groups: 


(a) Students who are enrolled for any recognized course in accounting which em- 
braces cost accounting and who have completed at least one-half of said course. 

(b) Persons employed in Cost Departments of business organizations or associations 
who have no executive supervision over nor control of any part of the organization’s 
cost accounting. 


(c) Persons in the employ of professional accountants, but who have less than three 
years’ experience in such employ. 
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The Board of Directors or the Executive Committee may, at its discretion, add to the 
above such additional groups as they deem expedient for the best interests of the Associa- 
tion. 

Section 4. Juniors shall be entitled to all the privileges of the Association except 
that they may not vote or hold office within the Association. No person shall be con- 
tinued as a Junior after reaching the age of twenty-six years. Juniors who have not 
qualified for full membership when they become twenty-six years of age shall be auto- 
matically dropped from membership. 

Section 5. Associate MremsBersuip. The Cost Associations of particular industries 
or other associations interested in the development of cost work may be admitted to 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP in the National Association of Cost Accountants under such rules 
as may from time to time be established by the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Section 6. (a) The Board of Directors or the Executive Committee shall fix the amount 
of the initiation fee which shall be paid by new members and shall at their discretion have 
power to suspend or reduce said initiation fee when in their judgment such suspension shall 
be in the best interests of the Association, provided that at no time shall the initiation fee 
be more than $15.00 and provided that in the absence of definite action by the Board of 
Directors or the Executive Committee the initiation fee shall be $15.00. 

(b) The amount of the annual dues of the Association shall be fixed by vote of the Board 
of Directors or the Executive Committee, provided that at no time shall the annual dues 
be more than $25.00 per year for Memsers and $10.00 for Juniors and provided that in 
the absence of definite action by the Board of Directors or the Executive Committee the 
annual dues shall be $25.00 for Mmemsers and $10.00 for Juniors. 

Srction 7. A candidate who is admitted to full Membership in the Association during 
any fiscal year shall be subject to dues only for the unexpired portion of said year dating 
from the date of his election. Each Mxrmserr shall receive a bill for dues for the balance 
of the current fiscal year at the time he is notified of his election. Juntors shall be subject 
to dues for the fiscal year in which they are elected, provided that if elected subsequent to 
March 1 in any fiscal year they shall pay only one-half of the annual dues for the current 
fiscal year. Dues shall be payable semi-annually. 

Srcrion 8. At the beginning of each fiscal year, September 1, a notice of dues payable 
for that year shall be sent to each MempBeEr and Junior. The membership of any individual 
who shall have failed on November 30 of any year to pay his dues for the first six months 
of that year or who shall have failed on May 31 of any year to pay his dues for the whole of 
that year may be terminated. Such a person may, however, upon the payment of $10.00 
and all dues in arrears and upon his re-election by the Executive Committee be reinstated 
to his former status, no initiation fee being required upon such reinstatement. 

Section 9. All applications for membership shall be made in writing on application 
| blanks furnished for that purpose and addressed to the Secretary of the Association. The 
Secretary shall present all applications to the Director-in-Charge of Membership for his 
approval and then lay them before the Executive Committee for action, The approval 
of a majority of the members present and voting at any meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be sufficient for election. 

Section 10. Any Mremeppr or Junior may resign at any time, but such resignation shall 
not become effective until accepted by the Executive Committee and shall not relieve 
the resigning individual from the payment of dues for the current fiscal year or give any 
right to a rebate of dues paid or any right to a pro rata or other share of the assets of the 
Association. 

Srection.11. The Association may refuse to receive the dues of any MremBeur or JUNIOR 
adjudged by the Executive Committee to have violated the Constitution or By-Laws of the 
Association, or who in the opinion of the Executive Committee by unanimous vote shall be 
guilty of conduct rendering him unfit to continue membership, and the Board of Directors 
by a two-thirds vote may suspend or expel such a person from membership. 

Secrion 12. Each Memeer shall receive a suitable certificate indicating his status in 
the Association. 


Article II—Fellows 


Section 1. The Board of Directors or the Executive Committee shall, as soon as they 
deem it expedient, establish standard examinations or other requirements under which 
members of the Association may qualify in a special group known as Fettows. Examina- 
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tion and requirements for election to this class shall be of such a nature as to limit the 
class to those members of the Association who have made some original contribution to 
the science of cost accounting or who are able to demonstrate special qualifications in the 
field of cost accounting. Special certificates shall be issued to Fetiows over the seal of 
the Association. There shall be no charter membership among the FELLows. 

The board of Directors or the Executive Committee may establish such additional rules 
as it may deem necessary to carry out the intent of this Section. 


Article II1]— Meetings 


SEction 1. The annual meeting of the Association for the election of Directors and 
Officers and the transaction of any other business whatsoever relating to its affairs shall 
be held each year during the month of September. The place and date of each annual 
meeting shall be fixed by a majority vote of the MrmMsBERs present and voting at the pre- 
ceding annual meeting. 

Section 2. The Secretary shall mail a notice of each annual meeting to each MEMBER 
and Junior not less than twenty days prior to the meeting, but no failure or defect of notice 
of the annual meeting shall invalidate the same or any procedure taken thereat. 

Section 3. <A special meeting of the Association may be held at any time and place 
upon call or notice by the Executive Committee, which it may give on its own initiative 
and which it shall give upon the written request of twenty-five Members. The call or 
notice shall be mailed to each Member and Junior at least twenty days prior to the date 
set therein for the meeting and shall state the purpose thereof. 

Section 4. At each meeting of the Association each MEMBER present shall be entitled 
to one vote. There shall be no voting by proxy. There shall be no voting by mail except 
on the adoption of an amendment as provided in Article VI of the Constitution and except 
on the authorization of the Béard of Directors to assume liabilities as provided in Article IV, © 
Section 8, hereof. 

Section 5. Fifty Memsperrs shall constitute a quorum at any meeting of the Association, 
but those present at any duly held meeting, although less than a quorum, may adjourn the 
meeting without further notice to any given time and from time to time. 

Section 6. The order of business at all meetings of the Association, of the Board of 
Directors and of the Executive Committee shall be such as may be prescribed by the 
presiding officer; or if objection be made thereto, then by a majority vote of the meeting. 
Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern all meetings of the Association, of the Board of Direc- 


tors, of the Executive Committee and of all other committees on any point not covered 
by the Constitution and By-Laws. 


Article [V—Board of Directors 
and Executive Committee 


Srcotion 1. The Board of Directors of the Association shall consist of twenty-four 
Mempers elected for a period of three years, one-third retiring each year. 

Srction 2. At the annual meeting in September, 1922, eight Directors for a period of 
three years, two Directors for a period of two years and two Directors for a period of one 
year shall be elected by a plurality vote of the Memsrrs present and voting, in order that 
the Board of eighteen Directors shall consist of twenty-four Directors. 

Srecrion 3. At each annual meeting thereafter there shall be elected, by plurality vote 
of the Mrempers present and voting, eight Directors for a period of three years to replace 
the retiring Directors. 

Srecrion 4. Directors shall hold office until their successors are elected and have qualified. 
If any director shall die, or his office otherwise become vacant, his unexpired term shall be 
filled by a majority vote of the Board of Directors: If for any reason the eight Directors 
as herein provided are not elected at the annual meeting, they may be elected at any special 
meeting called for the purpose in accordance with Article III hereof. 

Srecrion 5. If the membership in the Association of any MremBeErR who shall have been 
elected a Director shall for any reason terminate, his office as Director shall automatically 
become vacant. 

Section 6. The Board of Directors shall meet at least semi-annually at such times and 
places as it may select. At such meetings eight Directors present in person shall constitute 
a quorum. At all meetings of the Board of Directors the President of the Association, if 
present, shall act as Chairman. Notices of Directors’ meetings shall be mailed by the | 
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Secretary or as the Board may otherwise direct, but no failure or defect of notice shall 
invalidate the meeting or any procceding taken thereat. 

Sscrion 7. Immediately after the annual elections in each year, the President of the 
| Association shall designate nine Members of the Board of Directors, each to have general 
» supervision of one of the following activities of the Association: 


Director-in-Charge—Constitution and By-Laws, Legal Matters. 

Director-in-Charge—All matters pertaining to the securing, electing and classifying 
of Members. : 

Director-in-Charge—Chapters and all matters pertaining thereto. 

Director-in-Charge—All matters connected with the relations of the National 
Association with allied Associations. 

Director-in-Charge—Research and Standardization. 

Director-in-Charge—Publications. 

Director-in-Charge—Library and Education. 

Director-in-Charge—All matters pertaining to Juniors. 

Director-in-Charge—Meetings. 


j The Directors so designated, together with the President, the two Vice-Presidents and 
| the Treasurer of the Association, shall constitute an Executive Committee which shall 
| have the right to exercise in its sole discretion any and all powers of the Board of Directors 
| in the interim between meetings of said Board. At any meeting, regular or special, of 
) said Executive Committee, five Members thereof present shall constitute a quorum for all 
|} purposes. At each meeting of the Board of Directors the Executive Committee shall 
» report all action taken by it since the last preceding meeting of the Board. 

Section 8. On and after March 1, 1920, neither the Board of Directors nor the Executive 
Committee shall have power to assume any liability in behalf of the Association for an 
amount in excess of the funds in the hands of the Treasurer, not otherwise appropriated, 
_ unless expressly authorized by a three-fourths vote of all MemsBerrs in good standing at a 
| special meeting called for that purpose. Voting by mail shall be permitted at said special 
meetings. 

Section 9. The Board of Directors or the Executive Committee may, in its discretion, 
authorize the President to designate, in addition to the nine Members of the Board of 
Directors specified in Section 7 hereof, one or more additional Members of said Board, each 
to have general supervision of any activity of the Association not listed in Section 7 hereof. 
| Each Director so designated shall at once become a Member of the Executive Committee. * 


Article V—Officers and Secretary 


Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be a President, First Vice-President, 
, Second Vice-President, and a Treasurer, all of whom shall be Members and all of whom 
shall ex-officio be Members of the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. These Officers shall be elected by a plurality vote of the Mrmsers present 
and voting at the annual meeting, and shall hold office for one year and until their respective 
successors are duly elected and qualified. The term of office of cach shall expire at the 
end of the fiscal year in which he is elected. ' 

Section 3. Officers shall’be eligible for re-election, except that the President shall not 
serve more than two successive terms. 

Section 4. The duties ordinarily performed by a Secretary as an Officer shall devolve 
upon an employee, who shall be engaged by the Executive Committee and be given the 
title of Secretary and Business Manager. Such employee shall not be a MEMBER or J UNIOR 
_ of the Association, nor shall he be associated in business directly or indirectly with any 
Memper or Junior, nor shall he engage in the professional practice of cost accounting or 
any other business, but’ he shall devote his entire time and attention to his duties as Secre- 
tary. His compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Committee. , 

Section 5. The Executive Committee may allow to any Officer or Director such sums 
for compensation or expenses as it in its discretion may determine. : 

Section 6. In case of a vacancy in the office of President, the First Vice-President and 


* Under authority of this section the Board of Directors on Aug. 29, 1921, authorized the 

President to create a new department of Publicity and Lectures, and to divide the depart- 

| ments of Research and Standardization and Library and Education each into two separate 
departments, 
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the Second Vice-President shall automatically advance; the First Vice-President to the 
office of President and the Second Vice-President to the office of First Vice-President, the 
office of Second Vice-President thereby becoming vacant. A vacancy in the office of either 
of the Vice-Presidents, or of the Treasurer, shall be filled for the unexpired term thereof by a 
majority vote of the Executive Committee. 

Secrion 7. Any Officer or Director may be removed for cause by a two-thirds vote of 
the Board of Directors at a special meeting called for that purpose, after such proceedings 
as the Board of Directors may determine. Upon such removal of an Officer or Director 
his office shall be filled for the unexpired term thereof by a majority vote of the Board of 
Directors. 


Article VI—Duties of Officers and Secretary 


Section 1. Presipent. The President shall be the executive head of the Association 
and when present shall preside at all meetings of the Association, of the Board of Directors, 
and of the Executive Committee. He shall exercise a general supervision over the affairs 
of the Association and shall see to the enforcement of the By-Laws and to the carrying out 


of all resolutions and proceedings of the Association, of the Board of Directors and of the | 


Executive Committee. He shall keep the Executive Committee fully informed and shall 
frequently consult it concerning the business and activities of the Association. 

Section 2. Vicr-Presmwents. In case of the absence or disability of the President the 
ranking Vice-President shall perform his duties. _ Each Vice-President shall have such other 
powers and duties as may be prescribed by the Board of Directors or by the Executive 
Committee. 

Section 3. TREASURER. The duties normally to be performed by the Treasurer shall, 
in this Association, be performed by the Secretary, except that the Treasurer shall receive 
and deposit such sums as the Secretary may from time to time transmit to him, and he shall 
disburse such sums only on vouchers approved by the Executive Committee. The funds 
received by the Treasurer shall be deposited in a bank to be selected by the Executive 
Committee in an account in the name of the Association. The Treasurer shall draw checks 
on said account on his sole signature. He shall keep and preserve proper vouchers and 
books of account which shall at all times be open to inspection by or on the order of the 
Executive Committee and which shall be subject to audit at any time by the Auditing 
Committee. At the close of his term of office he shall deliver to his successor all funds, 
books, papers, documents and other valuables belonging to the Association which shall be 
in his custody or possession. He shall furnish a bond approved by the Executive Committee 
as to form and amount for the faithful performance of his duties. 

Section 4. Secrerary. The Secretary shall keep a roll of the MrmBeErs and JUNIORS, 
give notices of meetings of the Association, of the board and of the Executive Committee, 
keep a record of proceedings at such meetings, preserve all communications pertaining to 
the affairs of the Association, and perform such other duties as shall pertain to the office 
of Secretary, and as may be prescribed by the Executive Committee. He shall keep proper 
books of account showing dues receivable and collected from Mrmpers of all classes and 
all other funds receivable and collected. He shall collect such dues and all other funds 
receivable by the Association subject to the supervision and control of the Executive 
Committee, and he shall promptly turn over to the Treasurer all funds collected. The 
membership roll, all books of account and all other records, documents or other things relat- 
ing to the Association in the custody of the Seeretary shall be open at all times to inspection 
by any Officer of the Association and shall be subject to audit at any time by the Auditing 


Committee. He shall furnish a bond ‘approved by the Executive Committee as to form 
and amount for the faithful performance of his duties. 


Article VII—Committees 


Srcrion 1, Hach Director-in-Charge of an activity of the Association as set forth in 
Article IV hereof, may, in his discretion, appoint such committees from among the MEm- 
BERS as he may deem expedient, to assist him in carrying on the work which has been 
placed under his supervision. All such committees shall report to the appointing Director- 
in-Charge-and the sole responsibility for the supervision of the activities under their care 
shall rest with said Director. 

SECTION 2. At the annual meeting in September, 1920, and at each succeeding annual 
meeting, a Nominating Committee of five shall be elected by a plurality vote of the Mzm- 
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BERS present and voting. One Mremper of this Committee, who shall be its Chairman, 
shall be elected from the Directors who have served on the Executive Committee during 
the fiscal year immediately preceding the annual meeting. One Member of the Committee 
shall be elected from the remaining Members of the Board of Directors during said year. 
The remaining three Committeemen shall be elected from the other MremsBrrs of the 
Association. 

Srction 3. The Nominating Committee shall nominate candidates for the four offices 
and expiring directorships of the Association. The Committee shall report to the Secretary 
on or before August 1 of each year, stating the names of all consenting nominees. The 
Secretary, on or before August 15, shall mail to all MemsBerrs a complete list of the nomina- 
tions made by the Nominating Committee. At the annual meeting of the Association 
the nominations previously reported by the Nominating Committee shall be made by the 
Chairman of that Committee; other nominations may be made orally by any MEMBER. 

Section 4. Special committees may at any time be created by the Executive Com- 
mittee and appointed as it may prescribe. 


Article VIII—General Provisions 


Srecrion 1. Whenever the word ‘‘Member’’ is used in the Constitution or By-Laws 
without qualification, it shall mean MemsBer as defined in Article I, Section 2, hereof, 
Juniors, although technically not Mremserrs, are referred to in the Constitution and By- 
Laws as MremBers of the Association, but such reference shall in no way be construed to 
confer upon them any rights, privileges or obligations not applicable to their class as 
specified in Article I, Section 4, hereof. ; 

Section 2. The fiscal year shall begin on the first day of September. 

Section 3. Any notice to Mempprs of the Association or to any Director or Officer 
shall be deemed sufficiently given if mailed to the last Post Office address furnished by 
him to the Secretary; if no address has been so furnished, then to his last known Post 
Office address. The Secretary may give any notice whatsoever to be given by or on 
behalf of the Association. 

Section 4. If at any meeting of the Association, of the Directors, or of the Executive 
Committee, the President is absent, and no one authorized to perform his duties is present, 
or if the Secretary is absent, and no one authorized to perform his duties is present, then 
a Chairman or a Secretary pro tem, or both, as the case may require, may be appointed 
by a majority vote of the Mremprrs present and voting. 

Section 5. Any contracts or similar undertakings that may be made by or for the 
Association shall be made in such manner as the Board of Directors or the Executive 
Committee may in any given case or from time to time prescribe. No contracts or similar 
undertakings or obligations shall be binding upon the Association or any of its MEMBERS 
unless authorized by the Association, by the Board of Directors, or by the Executive 
Committee. 

Section 6. The Executive Committee may adopt a common seal for the Association, 
to be in such form and to be used in such manner as the Executive Committee shall direct. 

Srecrion 7. In case of dissolution of the Association and liquidation of its affairs, any 
money or other assets remaining after the payment of all obligations shall be distributed 
among the Mrmsers in such proportions as the Board of Directors may determine and 
direct. In general the Board of Directors shall seek to distribute such money or other 
assets proportionately to the amount that the said Mempers have paid to the Association 
during the course of their respective memberships, but the Board may vary this plan 
in whole or in part in its sole discretion; in any case the decision and determination of the 
Board shall be final and conclusive upon all persons in any way interested. 


Articte IX—Services to Be Rendered 
by the Association 


Section 1. With the object of rendering service for the general benefit of its M=mBrrs, 
the Association will undertake such activities as in the sole discretion and judgment of 
the Board of Directors are designed to promote and develop the Association and to carry 
into effect the objects stated in Article II of the Constitution. 

Srecrion 2. Local chapters of this Association may be formed in such places as the 
Board of Directors may approve, subject to such regulations as to membership, organi- 
zation, procedures and financial relationship with the Association as the Executive Com- 
mittee may prescribe. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COST ACCOUNTANTS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF LOCAL 
; CHAPTERS 
As Revised by the Board of Directors, September 16, 1921 


When Chapters May Be Formed 


Fifteen Members and Juniors of the National Association of Cost Accountants, of 
which number at least ten shall be Mrmsprs, resident within a radius of fifty miles of the 
proposed chapter centre, may petition for authority to establish a local chapter within 
said territory. 


Form of Petition 
The petition shall be in the following form: 


To the Secretary, 
National Association of Cost Accountants, 
130 W. 42d St., New York. 


Dear Sir: 

The undersigned MermBers and Juniors of 
the National Association of Cost Accountants here- 
with request that a charter be issued for the establish- 
ment of a Local Chapter of the Association in the 
following territory: 

Signed 


Chapter Territory 


The boundaries of the chapter shall be fixed in the charter. Chapters shall, as a rule, 
include all territory within a radius of approximately fifty miles of the chapter centre 
where the meetings of the chapter are to be held. In some cases special boundaries may 
be established to meet local conditions in regard to transportation, adjacent chapters, 
and similar matters. In all cases the suggested territory of the proposed chapter should 
be defined in the petition. 


Preliminary Steps 


A lesser number of MrmBrrs and Juniors may meet and form a temporary organiza- 
tion for the purpose of securing the necessary number of members for a permanent chapter. 


Petition Addressed to Secretary 


Petitions for authcrity to establish a local chapter shall be addressed to the Secretary 
of the Association. He shall give notice to all members of the Association within the 
district that such application has been received and then submit the application to the 
Director-in-Charge of Chapter Organization for his examination, and upon receipt of his 
report lay it before the Executive Committee for final action. 


Who May Be Members of Chapter 


All members of the National Association of Cost Accountants, resident within the 
territory of the chapter, shall be considered members of the local chapter. Members 
outside of:the chapter territory may become members by special request addressed to the 
chapter secretary and approved by the National Secretary. 


Charter Issued by Secretary 


When the petition has been approved by the Executive Committee, the Secretary shall 
issue a charter and constitution to the local chapter . . . . bearing the seal of the 
Association and the signatures of the President, the Director-in-Charge of Chapter 
Organization and the Secretary of the Association. ; 


Temporary Officers 


The preliminary steps in the organization of a local chapter shall be conducted by a 
temporary chairman, a temporary secretary and an organization committee of at least 
five members elected from among the petitioners. 


. 
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Permanent Officers 
: Immediately after the charter has been issued, the temporary officers shall call a meet- 
ing for the purpose of electing permanent officers for the chapter. It is desirable that a 
nominating committee be appointed, or elected, for the purpose of suggesting nominees 
for the several offices, and also the directorships. 

a 


H Chapter Officers 

The permanent officers of each local chapter shall be a President, a Vice-President, a j 
Secretary and a Treasurer and five Directors. The offices of Secretary and Treasurer 
may be combined if desired. Officers shall be elected for a period of one year and are 
eligible for re-election. Officers shall be ex-officio members of the Board of Directors. 


Term of Office 
The fiscal year of the chapters shall be the same as the fiscal year of the National Asso- 
ciation, namely, from September 1 to August 31, and the officers shall retain office for this 
period. 


Annual Meeting 
Each chapter shall hold an annual meeting not later than May 31 of each year, for 
the purpose of electing officers for the following year. The officers elected at such meetings 
shall assume office at the close of the current fiscal year—August 31. - 


Nomination Committee 


At each annual meeting there shall be elected a Nomination Committee of three mem- 
bers who shall prepare a list of nominees for the various offices and directorships to be 
filled at the ensuing annual election. These nominees shall be transmitted to the mem- 
bers of the chapter by the chapter secretary at least three weeks in advance of the annual 
meeting. Nominations may also be made at the annual meeting by any two members 
present. 


Duties of the President 
The President shall be the chief executive officer of the chapter. He shall preside at 
all meetings of the Board of Directors and of the chapter. He shall approve all expendi- 
tures from chapter funds upon authorization of the Board of Directors. He shall designate 
the special duties of the members of the Board as indicated in the section dealing with 
the duties of Directors. He shall perform such other duties as may be necessary for the 
supervision of the activities of the chapter. 


Duties of the Vice-President 


The Vice-President shall perform the duties of the President in the absence or dis- 

ability of that officer. 
Duties of the Secretary 

The Secretary shall maintain a register of chapter members. He shall give notice 
of all meetings. He shall make reports of each meeting of the chapter and of the Board 
of Directors to the Secretary of the National Association, and to the Director in charge 
of chapters. He shall act in general as the point of contact between the chapter and the 
National organization. 


Duties of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer shall keep all financial records and books of accounts. He shall make 
an annual report Of the finances of the chapter to the Board of Directors, a copy of which 
shall be forwarded to the National Secretary. 


Duties of the Board of Directors 


Immediately after each annual election the President of each local chapter shall desig- 
nate one member of the Board of Directors to have general supervision of Meetings, one 
for Membership, one for Publications, one for Publicity, and one for Research and Stand- 
ardization. The Directors so designated shall assume such duties as of September 1 
following. The Directors, in addition to their general duties as members of the Board, 
shall supervise the activities of the chapter in the special fields assigned to them, In 
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this work they shall work in close association with the Directors-in-Charge of the similar 
activities for the National Association. They may at their discretion appoint committees 
from the members of the chapter to assist them in carrying on the work under their direc- 
tion, and it is recommended that this practice be followed in all cases. 


Financial Support of Local Chapters 


The National Association will defray the expenses of local chapters on the following 
basis: 

(a) The National Association will furnish to the local chapters all the necessary sta- 
tionery for notices and correspondence. Requisitions for stationery should be made 
by the local secretary. 

(b) The National Association will defray the expense of preparing and mailing notices 
of regular chapter meetings on the basis of five cents for each notice sent out. In order 
to keep this expense within reasonable limits the number of notices which will be paid 
for on this basis is limited to twice the membership of the chapter. If a chapter sends 
out more than this number of notices, the expense will have to be borne by the chapter. 
Notices to the National Secretary and Director-in-Charge of Chapters and to the secre- 
taries of other chapters may be counted in the number of notices mailed. Payment for 
notices each month will be based on the actual number of notices sent out within the above 
limit. The chapters will be paid their allotments each month on receipt of the reports 
of chapter meetings. The secretary in making his report of chapter meetings should 
note thereon the number of notices. sent out. 

(c) The National Association will pay to the local chapters $15 for each meeting held 
during the year up to a limit of twelve meetings. This allowance may be used for rent 
of room, expense of speaker or any other items, according to the judgment of the local 
officers. The payment will be made on the basis of the secretary’s report of the meetings 
held. 

(d) The National Association will remit the membership dues of the secretaries of local 
chapters. 


Local Dues 


There shall be no local dues for chapter membership, but the chapters may, if they 
wish, levy special assessments on their members not in excess of $5 per head to meet 
special contingencies. Such assessments must be approved by fifty per cent of the chapter 
members. 

An excellent way to supplement chapter funds is to hold chapter meetings in the form 
of dinners, charging to the members a small addition over the cost of the dinner—usually 
twenty-five cents or fifty cents. This plan has been followed very successfully by most 
of the chapters. 


Use of Chapter Funds 


The chapters may expend their funds either from national grants or from other sources, 
in any way they see fit, provided that all expenditures must be approved by the chapter 
presidents and semi-annual financial statements must be made to the National Secretary 
on special forms which are supplied for that purpose. 


Expenditures For Other Purposes 


Chapter funds as outlined above are to be used in the conduct of the local chapter. 
'The necessary expense for work which the chapters may undertake in behalf of other 
departments of the National Association, such as membership, is a proper charge against 
the budgetary appropriations of such departments and need not be paid out of the regu- 
lar chapter funds; all such expenditures, however, must be approved in advance by the 
Director-in-Charge of the department involved. For example, if the chapter plans a 
membership campaign the plan of the campaign and an estimate of the expense should 
be sent to the Director-in-Charge of Membership for his approval before it is started. 
If approved, the expense will be borne by the Department of Membership. 


Reports of Meetings 


The secretary of the chapter shall report each meeting of the local chapter to the 
National Secretary on special forms supplied for this purpose. Reports should be made 
at least once each month, and oftener if additional meetings are held. 


| 


| 
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Annual Audit 


There shall be an annual audit of the books of the treasurer of each local chapter, ‘copy 
of which shall be furnished to the National Secretary. Each treasurer shall turn over all 
records and funds to his successor. 


Cancellation of Charter 


Charters may be revoked by the Board of Directors as set forth in Section VII of the 
constitution for local chapters. If any chapter fails to hold a meeting during any period 
of sixty days between September 1 and June 1 of any year the charter of that chapter 
may be cancelled at the discretion of the National Board of Directors. 


FORM OF CHARTER 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COST ACCOUNTANTS 
CHARTER AND CONSTITUTION 
, OF 
DENG at EAA ents OIE sere Le Meoue eye eu ar et cbeus Mhodralele Chapter 
PRESS TIRE, oie sack MERI le Sea ctets, PUR, A ote Mae athGN cher sd BUTS sD ata ils tae sl TES ark ARE 


being Juniors of the National Association of Cost Accountants, having made application 
for authority to establish a local chapter of the Association in the.................. 
district, as hereinafter defined, and such application having been approved by the 
Director-in-Charge of Chapter Organization and by the Executive Committee, on behalf 
of the Board of Directors of the National Association, the above-mentioned Mrmprrs 
and Juniors of the National Association of Cost Accountants are herewith authorized 
and empowered to establish a chapter of the Association in the said district, subject to 
the provisions of the Constitution of Government hereinafter set forth and subject to 
such Rules and Regulations as have been established or may hereafter be established by 
the Board of Directors or the Executive Committee of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants. 


Name of Chapter 
Section I 
This Chapter shall be known as the .......... Chapter of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants & 
Boundaries of the Chapter 


Secrion II 
The chapter is authorized to accept members from the following territory: 


Objects of the Chapter 
Section III 
The objects of the Chapter shall be as follows: 


(a) To promote better acquaintance among the members of the National Association 
resident within the territory of the Chapter. 

(b) To hold meetings for the discussion of cost questions and for the advancement 
of the science of cost accounting by the exchange of ideas. 

(c) To aid in furthering the best interests and in carrying out the objects of the 
National Association. 
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Membership of the Chapter 
: Section IV 
The membership of the Chapter shall consist of the members of the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants, resident within the territories set forth in Section II of this 
instrument. The Mempers and Juniors named as petitioners in this instrument shall 
be the Charter Members of said chapter. 


Government of the Chapter 
Section V 


The officers and governing bodies of the chapter shall be elected in the manner pre- 
scribed in the Rules and Regulations for Local Chapters. 


Finances of the Chapter 
Section VI 


The financial affairs of the chapter shall be conducted in accordance with the provisions 
set forth in the Rules and Regulations for Local Chapters. 


Section VII 

This Charter may be revoked by vote of the Board of Directors of the National Asso- 
ciation, provided that the officers of the chapter shall be given notice of such proposed 
action thirty days in advance of the meeting of the Board, at which it shall be considered 
and may be represented before the Board when the question of revocation is discussed. 
If no meeting of the chapter is held during any period of sixty days between September 
1 and June 1 in any fiseal year the National Board of Directors may at its discretion 
cancel the charter of the chapter. 


Given under the Seal of the Association this ......... day Of.6 seer in the 
OAT! fo ica. sia 


President. 


Secretary. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 
This society has its headquarters at 421 Woodward Building, Washington, 
D.C. Its official organ is ‘‘The Certified Public Accountant.’ Its officers 
consist of a president, five vice-presidents, a treasurer, a secretary, and a 
general counsel. To secure proper distribution of activities, the country 
is divided into ten districts, one director being chosen from each district. 
Each state also hasa representative. Committees appointed are: one on Pro- 
fessional Education, one on Ethics, one on Legislation, and one on the Rela- 
tions of the national organization with State Societies of Certified Public 
Accountants. 

The American Society was organized in 1921 and has a membership of 
about 1,000. Its general aim is to extend and protect the rights and privileges 
of certified public accountants and generally to promote the interests of the 
accounting profession as they relate to the country as awhole. It co-operates 
with duly organized State Societies, and members are encouraged to join these 
state organizations. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERCIAN SOCIETY OF CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


[As amended July 1, 1923] 
Article I 


The name of this organization shall be The American Society of Certified Public 
Accountants. 
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Article II 


The object of this society shall be to protect and foster the certificate of Certified Public 
nett, as granted by the States and political subdivisions of the United States of 
merica. 


Article III 


The membership of this society shall consist of certified public accountants. Every 
member shall be the legal holder of a C. P. A. certificate issued by a State, or political 
subdivision of the United States of America. 


Article IV 


Any certified public accountant may be admitted to membership upon application, 
supported by such evidence as may be considered satisfactory by the board of directors 
as establishing his lawful possession of a C. P. A. certificate granted by a State or political 
subdivision of the United States of America. 


Article V 


Upon admission every member shall be entitled to a certificate of membership in this 
- society, and each member shall agree in writing, prior to receipt of such certificate, to 
surrender the same to this society in the event of withdrawal or termination of mem- 
»bership for any cause except death. 


Article VI 


The members of the society shall be classified by States according to residence. 
The members from each State shall elect from their number a representative or repre- 
sentatives for that State and shall be entitled to one representative for each 50 members. 


_. Each State whose membership is less than 50 shall be entitled to one representative. A 


State which has more than 50 members shall be entitled to one representative for any 
membership remainder which is a major fraction of 50. 

The States shall be grouped into districts as follows: 

The first district shall be composed of the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

The second district shall be composed of the States of New York and New Jersey. 

The third district shall be composed of the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Delaware, and the District of Columbia. 

The fourth district shall be composed of the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and West Virginia. 

The fifth district shall be composed of.the States of [Illinois and Wisconsin. 

The sixth district shall be composed of the States of Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, Virginia, and Alabama. 

The seventh district shall be composed of the States of Washington, Oregon, Wye 
Idaho, and Montana. 

The eighth district shall be composed of the States of California, Nevada, Avidobe, 
Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico. 

The ninth district shall be composed of the States of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana. 

The tenth district shall be composed of the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
_Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, and Kansas. 

The representatives of the States of each district, except the second district, shall elect 
from their number one director annually: Provided, however, That no member who is a 
resident of the same State as the retiring director may be elected director except by unan- 
imous vote of all the representatives of the States of that district. The representatives of 
the States of the second district shall elect three directors annually. 

The governing body of the association shall be the board of directors, consisting of the 
directors elected by the State representatives by districts for a term of one year and until 
their successors shall have been elected and qualified, and such officers elected by said 
board of directors who are not regularly elected members of the board. 


Article VII 


The directors shall elect annually from the membership of the society a president, 
five vice-presidents, a secretary, and a treasurer, all of whom shall serve for a period of 
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one year and until their successors have been elected and qualified and all of whom shall 
be members of the board of directors by reason of such election. 


Article VIII 


Amendments to the Constitution or By-Laws of this society, which have been recom- 
mended by not less than twenty-five members, or a majority of the Board of Directors, 
shall be submitted to the members for a mail vote, and when approved in writing by a 
majority shall be declared by the president to be effective. 


BY-LAWS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 
(As amended July 1, 1923) 


Article I 


It shall be the duty of the board of directors to conduct the affairs of the society. It 
shall be their duty to perform such acts as shall protect and foster the C. P. A. certificate 
as granted by the States, or political subdivisions, of the United States of America. To 
this end they shall supervise the publication of a monthly magazine, to be known as 
“The Certified Public Accountant’’; they shall take cognizance of all present and proposed 
legislation relative to the granting of the C. P. A. certificate and shall take such action in 
respect thereto as in their judgment will further the objects of the society; they shall 
collect and consider evidence indicating that any holder of a C. P. A. certificate granted 
by a State board has committed any act which would be a cause for the rescinding of his 
certificate, and if the evidence in their opinion justifies, take action to assist the State 
boards in securing a trial and determination of the case;*they shall collect and consider 
evidence concerning the violation of any statute regulating the granting of C. P. A. cer- 
tificates, and if, in their opinion, the evidence justifies, take action to assist the State 
boards in forwarding the prosecution of such violation. 


Article II—Duties of Officers 


It shall be the duty of the president to preside at all meetings. The duties of vice- 
presidents, treasurer, and secretary shall be those usually appertaining to such office. 


Article II1]—Meeting of the Board of Directors 


The president shall call meetings of the board of directors whenever he considers it 
advisable, and upon written request signed by four directors the secretary shall call such 
meeting. A quorum shall consist of seven members of the board. 


Article 1[V—General Meetings 


Conventions and meetings of the members or representatives shall be held as the board 
of directors may consider desirable, or they shall be held on the written request of fifteen 
representatives or fifty members, ten of whom shall reside in ten States. The annual 
meeting shall be held in the month of September. 


Article V—Election of Representatives, Directors, and Officers 


For the purpose of individual membership activity and expression in the business of 
this society, each State shall be considered a distinct unit. The membership of each 
State shall during the month of June in each year nominate by mail, on ballots furnished 
by the society, the number of representatives to which the State shall be entitled. 

The membership of each State shall during the month of July of each year elect from 
among the nominations so made the number of representatives to which the State is 
entitled. The election of representatives shall be by mail on ballots furnished by the 
society. ° 

During the month of August the elected representatives of the States in each district 
shall by mail vote, on ballots provided by the society, elect a director (in the second dis- 
trict three directors) from among their own number. 

On the last day of the annual meeting in each year the newly elected directors shall 
convene at the headquarters of the society and elect the officers of the society and transact 
such other business as may be necessary. The retiring board of directors shall hold a 
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meeting the day previous for the purpose of closing up the affairs of the year and preparing 
its annual report. 

In voting for directors each representative shall indicate his first, second, and third 
choices. In case no person receives a majority of first choice, the votes shall be counted 
with a value of three points for first choice, two points for second, and one point for third 
choice. 


F Article VI—Auditors 


Three auditors shall be nominated and elected annually by the membership at the same 
time and the same manner as the State representatives. The duties of the uuditors shall 
be not only to audit the accounts of the society, but also to audit the elections. 


Article VII 


This society shall maintain offices in the city of Washington, D. C., and such other 
place or places as may be determined by the board of directors. 


Article VIII—Fees and Dues 


The initiation fee, which shall include dues for that year to be paid by each member 
upon admission, is twenty-five dollars, until such time as the board of directors see fit 
to reduce it, and no application for membership shall be considered unless it is accompanied 

by this fee. 

The dues to be paid by each member are fifteen dollars per year, until such time as 
the board of directors see fit to reduce it, payable during the month of January for that 
_year. The dues shall include an annual subscription to ‘‘ The Certified Public Accountant.” 


Article IX—Expulsion 


Any member whose dues shall remain unpaid thirty days after the last day for payment 
as provided in Article VIII may be dropped from the membership rolls one month after 
written notice has been given. His membership status may be restored by a two-thirds 
vote of the board of directors. 

The board of directors shall expel any member whose C. P. A. certificate has been 
rescinded by any State. 

The board of directors may by a two-thirds vote revoke the certificate of any member 
for sufficient cause after written notice to the holder thereof and a hearing thereon. The 
secretary shall issue such notice whenever requested by three directors or five members 
‘of the society, 
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ECONOMICS! 
Wealth 


DEFINITIONS.— Economics is the science of wealth. 

Wealth consists of material objects owned by human beings. The fact 
of ownership implies utility, so that it is not necessary to include the word 
“utility”? in the definition. Some writers include in their definition of wealth 
the idea of utility but omit the concept of ownership, but by doing so they 
include things which, although useful, are not ordinarily regarded as wealth, 
as, rain, the sun, air, and so on. 

Money is that form of wealth in terms of which other forms of wealth are 
measured. Money must be carefully distinguished from wealth in general. 
Were money the only form of wealth, making money on the part of one 
person might necessarily involve losing it on the part of another. In reality 
making money simply means acquiring additional ownership of wealth 
and this may be accomplished by one person without necessary loss on the 
part of another. The amount of wealth in form of money is small compared 
with that in other forms. The amount of wealth in form of money is deter- 
mined by the necessity of people for money just as the amount of wealth 
in form of houses is determined by the need people have for that form of 
wealth. 

Prices are determined by the ratio of wealth in form of money to wealth 
in other forms. Assuming that no change in the method of conducting 
exchanges takes place, if the quantity of wealth in form of money increases 
more rapidly than that in other forms, money becomes relatively more abun- 
dant and prices rise. If the opposite is true, money becomes relatively scarce 
and prices fall. When prices are properly adjusted to the amount of money, 
the absolute amount of money in existence is of little consequence. 

Money is a convenience, but not an indispensable means of acquiring 
wealth. Wealth is acquired by fashioning iron, wood, etc., into useful forms, 
not by increasing the quantity of money in circulation beyond an amount 
sufficiently large to meet ordinary requirements. However, our modern 
complex society could not function without money. 

Money as the essence of wealth was the concept upon which a school of 
economists known as mercantilists rested their theories. They believed 
that a nation, to be wealthy, should have an abundance of money. They 
regarded international trade as beneficial only if the amount of money re- 
ceived exceeded that expended, and established policies intended to keep 


1 By permission of author and publisher, this section is adapted practically in its entirety 
from ‘‘Elementary Principles of Economics,’”’ by Professor Irving Fisher, published by the 


Macmillan Company. Professor Fisher’s method of treatment indicates the close relation- 
ship which exists between accounting and economics. 
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money from being sent out of the country. A favorable balance of trade is 
still regarded by many as a factor in prosperity. 

CLASSIFICATION OF WEALTH.—Wealth consists of real estate and 
commodities. Real estate consists of land and land improvements. Com- 
modities are of endless variety—clothing, machinery, furniture, etc. Fol- 
lowing is a brief outline of the forms of wealth: 


I. Wealth 
1. Reat Estate 2. COMMODITIES 
(a) Land (a) Raw materials 
(1) Farm land (1) Mineral 
(2) Highways (2) Agricultural : 
(3) Building land (3) In various stages of 
(b) Land improvements manufacture 
(1) Buildings (b) Goods in process 
(2) Drainage systems (c) Finished goods 
: (3) Embankments, ete. (1) Consumable 
r (2) To be used to produce 


other goods 


MEASURING WEALTH.—Wealth may be measured by units of weight 
or by units of space. Thus the pound is a unit of weight. Units of space 
may be of volume, area, or length. Such measures are applied in conjunc- 
tion with qualitative or descriptive terms to afford a complete statement of 
essential information regarding any given homogeneous portion of wealth, 
as, 10 acres of meadow land, a pound of cane sugar, a quart of maple syrup, 
etc. 

PRICE.—The price of any given kind of wealth is the quantity of any other 
kind of wealth which can be exchanged for one unit of it. Thus, if 100 
bushels of corn exchange for $50 in gold, the price of a unit of corn (bushel) 
is one-half of a gold dollar. Likewise, the price of a gold dollar is 2 bushels 
of corn. Price is usually indicated in terms of money because money is 
the commodity especially adapted to facilitate exchange. It is more accept- 
able in exchange, as a rule, than other forms of wealth for the reason that 
it can be exchanged readily for other forms of wealth. 

Barter consists of exchange without the use of money as one of the forms 
of wealth exchanged. 

VALUE.—The value of a given quantity of wealth is determined by 
multiplying the number of units of which it is composed by the price per 
unit. Thus if corn is worth one-half dollar per bushel, the value of 100 
bushels is 1003, or $50. Value, like price, may be expressed in terms of 
commodities other than money. By expressing value of all kinds of wealth 
in terms of money, we reduce them to a common basis of comparison. There 
is nothing absolute about value as thus expressed, and, in fact, relative values 
are constantly changing as the result of changes constantly taking place in 
production and consumption of all classes of commodities. Moreover, 
measurement of wealth is at best an approximation. The degree of ac- 
curacy attainable is often exaggerated. Quantitative measurements can 
be made with relative accuracy. The error in measuring value arises in 
attempting to determine what amount of wealth a measured unit represents. 
Frequently this is determined by appraisal, which is a more or less inaccu- 
rate attempt to ascertain what a thing should sell for. In case of staple 
commodities for which there is a regular market, reference may be had to 
eurrent sales prices and the appraisal may be made within narrow limits 
of accuracy, say 1%. In case of real estete located in cities where sales 
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are being constantly made, an error of not more than 10% may be expected, 
whereas in out-of-the-way places appraisals are untrustworthy. 


PROPERTY.—The fundamental attribute of wealth is its usefulness, 
i.e., the benefits which are derived from it. Such benefits may be in various 
forms other than mere receipt of money, but they are all measurable in 
money. The-accuracy with which such benefits are measurable depends 
upon their nature. Time is usually an essential factor and it is customary 
in many instances to assume that benefit derived is in direct proportion 
to expiration of time, as when rentals are stated as so much per month. 
Enjoyment of benefits of wealth entails the cost of securing it and taking 
care of it. Costs are measured in terms of money, as is wealth. One who 
owns wealth possesses certain rights, which are simply rights to enjoy the 
benefits of wealth. It is the possession of these rights which constitute 
property. These property rights are not material things but are merely 
abstract relationships, which may be included under the term ownership. 
Since past benefits are expired, property consists only of rights to future 
benefits. _Unencumbered ownership of wealth means the right to all its 
future benefits. Anything less than unencumbered ownership is called an 


Table 1. Typical Cases Illustrating the Existence of Wealth Behind Property 


Rights 
Name of Case hires Boel ope tgs Roe phn pein bya. 
oa = Wi ‘< + , 
Pichia hanes That Wealth Property Right Fane 
Unencumbered Farm Yielding crops Right to all use Deed 
of farm forever 
Partnership Dry goods Yielding profits One partner’s Articles of 
from sale “undivided” agreement 
fractional in- 
terest 
Joint Stock Railway Yielding profits The shares of Stock certifi 
stock cate 
Street Franchise Street Use of same for Right to run cars Charter 
passage, ete. through it 
Lease or Hire Dwelling Use of same for Right of tenant Lease 
shelter, ete. till fixed date 
Railway Ticket Railway Transportation Right to specified Ticket 
trip 
Railway Bond Railway Payment of “in- Right to same Bond certificate 
terest’ and and contingent 
“principal”’ right to foreclose 
Personal Note All the posses- Payments Right to same Note 
sions of the and in default 
signer thereof right to 
collateral security 
Work due from Workmen Work Right of employer Written con- 
Contract Labor to performance of tract 
same 
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Interest in wealtl. The present value of the future benefits is their dis- 
counted worth. Where more than one party possesses an interest in owner- 
ship, the rights to future benefits are parceled out on some agreed basis. 
Property rights are frequently evidenced by written documents known as 
Certificates of ownership. Examples are stock certificates, warehouse 
receipts, bonds, ete. The preceding Table 1 lists important forms of prop- 
erty rights, shows upon what form of wealth they are based, the benefits 
derived, nature of the property right, and evidence or certificate of owner- 
ship, if any. 


Capital and Income 


ACCOUNTING FOR CAPITAL.—Wealth may be considered as at a 
given time or it may be considered over a period of time. The former con- 
cept is static, whereas the latter is dynamic, because changes in amount and 
character of wealth occur only over periods of time. The concept of time 
invojves the concept of a flow of values, as, for example, where purchases 
and sales are made over a year’s period, where crops are brought to fruition, 
where minerals are converted to useful forms, etc. This conception of 
flow makes necessary the distinction between wealth as at a given point 
in time and the benefits derived from wealth over a period of time. Wealth 
at any given time is capital. The benefit derived therefrom over a period of 
time is income. The procedure necessary to distinguish capital from income 
is the fundamental problem in accounting. The capital of an individual at 
a given point in time is disclosed by a balance sheet, which is a statement 
showing the positive and negative elements of his wealth. His total assets 
constitute his economic capital. The difference between his total assets 
and his liabilities constitute his accounting capital, net worth, or proprietor- 
ship. In case of partnerships the ownership is split up among two or more 
individuals. In case of corporations the division of ownership is sometimes 
very great and is represented by certificates of ownership known as stock 
certificates. 

The asset and liability items in a balance sheet undergo constant modi- 
fication, with the result that the accounting capital changes also. Since 
accountants prefer usually to retain at its original figure the account showing 
accounting capital, a net increase in accounting capital is recorded in a 
Surplus account; a net decrease in a Deficit account. In case of corporations 
issuing shares of stock having a par value, there is additional reason for this 
procedure, in that the Capital Stock account represents the total par value 
of stock outstanding. Sometimes current gains are carried to an Undivided 
Profits account, so that capital may be distributed among three accounts— 
Original Invested Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits. Sometimes in 
ease of corporations a recapitalization is effected, the nominal capital being 
increased or decreased, according to requirements. Stock dividends have 
become a familiar means of increasing the amount of outstanding stock. 
When the number of shares remains unchanged, their value nevertheless 
changes continually as surplus changes in amount. 

Book value of stock is not usually the same as its market price, because 
the bookkeeper’s valuation differs from that of the market. The bookeeper’s 
valuation is based largely on cost, the market’s valuation is based on pros- 
pective earning capacity. 

Insolvency is a condition in which assets are not equal in amount to liabili- 
ties. Before such a status results the whole amount of accounting capital 
must be absorbed by losses. Since every line of business is subject to periods 
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of depression, there must be adequate capital to absorb any reasonable 
amount of losses. The percentage of capital to liabilities necessary to accom- 
plish this varies greatly in different lines. It may be as high as 50% in some 
eases and as low as 5% in others. Inadequacy of capital is, perhaps, the 
most frequent cause of insolvency and consequent bankruptcy. As the 
relative amount of capital decreases, the risk of insolvency increases. Tech- 
nical insolvency may result from failure to preserve correct proportions 
among current, working, and fixed assets even though from the point of 
view of the balance sheet as a whole the business is solvent. 


COMMUNITY CAPITAL vs. INDIVIDUAL CAPITAL.—Having found the 
net capital of each member of a community, the net capital of the com- 
munity is found by combining the net capital of the members. The same 
result may be achieved by canceling each asset item of the community 
against an equal liability item. These are known as the method of balances 
and the method of couples, respectively. 

Illustration.—The following are the balance sheets of three persons, A, 
B, and C: 

Balance Sheet of A 


ECraenoter te 2 Fe ee: Tries $ 40,000 | Note held by B......... $ 30,000 
Realestate: @. 4) ees. . 65,000 ("Gapitalaay atioted. abs 3 155,000 
Bonds) #. 22) 7 Owen E 80,000 
— $185,000 
$185, 000 a 

Balance Sheet of B 
PAUSENOLOM: -Xey. .sederK tate $ 30,000 | Mortgage held by C.... $ 25,000 
Real estates,.wacss sats shale SO JO00F- Capitals. dp man pacnes tis: as 75,000 
Shares: of stock. s...0.6. 20,000 sire 
pa SSS $100,000 
$100,000 —=——————— 


Balance Sheet of C 


IBUSumMmOntmaves fn cce an $ 25,000 | Note held by A......... $ 40,000 
FSRAGUITSR CRN ae a RR ADGOOOn Capital cts si a.5 ss eye niece 40,000 
Personal property........ 15,000 ee 
——_———_. $ 80,000 

: $ 80,000 ae 


By adding together the capital accounts of A, B, and C, the total capital 
is obtained by the method of balances. By canceling the items which appear 
twice, i.e., as asset and as liability items, the same result is secured by the 
method of couples. The results of both methods are summarized thus: 


Method of Balances Method of Couples 
IEHCES OE ipo anus oc late $155,000 Real estate. .°.. 5.7... 7° ($115,000 
IBAeuce DLA, «sue eanereenes 15; 000) “SONGS ay oo teen ae ee 80,006 
GrarCa pial’. «1.10 cktmertner 40,000 Shares of stock......... 20,006 
————— _ Store............ 0.0.0.4. 40 , 000 
$270,000 Personal property....... 15,000 


$270,000 , 


. 2 
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The method of balances shows capital shares of each individual. The method 
of couples shows the amount of each kind of capital asset. 

There are among the capital assets thus shown, two items representing 
certificates of ownership, viz., ‘‘bonds’’ and ‘‘shares of stock.’’ Assume 
aM these are both securities of Corporation D, whose balance sheet is as 
ollows: 5 


Ba ance Sheet of Corporation D 
i a We Ny Ly se 


RAOLOTY es; osc 0 $100,000 | Bonds held by A........ $ 80,000 
Stock held by B........ 20,000 
$100,000 $100, 000 
By the method of couples we now have for all four balance sheets: 
Realtestatenecas wt nie te $115,000 
MC LORY ne rete rec ue Pe a 100,000 
Pe Ey AE ig Np SL 40,000 
Personal property.cc .. +. «25 156 15,000 
$270,000 


By the process of combination all debts are eliminated and a true state- 
| ment of the combined wealth represented by the four balance sheets is se- 
cured. By combining all balance sheets in which assets on certain ones 
_ are liabilities on certain others, this result is secured. The procedure is 
_ analogous to that of consolidating the balance sheets of affiliated companies, 
_ all intercompany obligations being eliminated. It may be described as 
substitution of the thing itself for the evidence of ownership thereof. Taking 
| all balance sheets together, it is evident that wealth stated therein in the 
form of rights to wealth constitutes a duplication, because the actual prop- 
erty to which such rights refer is listed as assets on other balance sheets. 
| If balance sheets were obtainable for all real and fictitious persons, thus 
|} including all assets and liabilities, it would be possible to secure, by using 
| the method of balances, a complete statement of actual wealth. All repre- 
| sentatives of wealth such as stocks, bonds, notes, etc., would be eliminated; 
only the actual property in form of cash, buildings, merchandise, etc., would 
be included. The fact that such rights to property are not in themselves 
' wealth does not mean that they are not of great usefulness in making wealth 
more effective than it would otherwise be. 

The general scheme of the industrial world as it is now constituted, is 
such that by means of credit certain classes of people control much more 
wealth than they own. Credit results in the duplication above mentioned. 
In itself it does not result in an increase of the world’s capital, although it 
' may indirectly cause its increase by stimulating more effective combinations 
' of wealth. 

When both the actual wealth and the representative forms of wealth are 
taxed, the result is double taxation. Any just scheme of taxation must take 
this situation into consideration. Likewise any attempt at placing a valua- 
tion upon the combined wealth of a community should allow for all such 
duplications. 

ACCOUNTING FOR INCOME.—Income is the flow of benefits derived 
from wealth over a period of time. These benefits need not be in form of 
money, although it has become customary to measure them in terms of 
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money. Usually the benefits of property owned by an individual are sold 
for money, which he in turn uses to buy what he needs for the satisfaction 
of his wants. Thus a farmer’s income in the form of crops is more than he 
requires for the sustenance of himself and family, so he sells a portion of 
it and uses the proceeds to buy clothing and other useful commodities, or 
perhaps adds a part of it to his capital, thus increasing his future income. 
In some cases the income is less obvious, although just as real, than in other 
cases. Thus the income from a house is more obvious when it is rented at a 
fixed monthly rental received in money than when the owner occupies it 
and receives his income in the form of shelter, although the latter is as 
much a flow of benefits as the former. 

Since income is a flow of benefits it can occur only over a period of time. 
This brings out the distinction between capital and income, viz., that whereas 
capital is a fund existing at a given mstant, income is a flow of benefits 
extending over time. 

Since income can be measured in terms of dollars and cents it can be 
accounted for. Revenue constitutes positive income. Expenses constitute 
negative income or outgo. Expenses are almost always necessary to the 
creation of income. Expenses or costs are measurable in terms of money 
and can therefore be accounted for. They need not, however, consist of 
money or even involve its disbursement. Total income (revenue) attrib- 
utable to a given division of capital, minus total outgo (expense) attributable 
to the same capital, gives net income attributable to that capital. 

Illustration.—A owns a factory in which he has invested $20,000. Dur- 
ing a given year his revenue amounts to $8,000 and his expenditures to 
$4,000, as follows: fuel $1,000, labor $1,200, repairs $200, depreciation $800, 
salaries $800. In account form this is stated as follows: 


Income Account 


JOE han aeeekase a aimee nena allmerece aeh car SOOO Salen... acecange cence eS $8 , 000 
LUZ Bay Dec: Rete CR IAN her 1,200 
LAZO ET ix Pai aig Rares ROR RE 200 
WN ORECIO LOU oe cntatielave tis carats 800 
AIARIOMIPES ARTs cect fines aise oenhhc 800 
Balance, Net Income......... 4,000 
$8 , 000 $8 , 000 


The item depreciation represents the estimated depreciation on factory 
building and machinery, which cost originally $16,000 and has an estimated 
average life of 20 years, so that 5%, or $800, represents the annual deprecia- 
tion expense, straight-line method, assuming that the plant has no scrap 
value at the end of the 20-year period. Another way to care for deprecia- 
tion is to consider it as an expense only when replacement takes place, ignor- 
ing it in the intervening years. But the effect of such a policy is to burden 
the year in which such replacement is made with more than its proper share 
of expense. This is illustrated in the following chart (Fig. 1), which shows 
graphically the income accounts of A for a period of 14 years. The entire space 
above the horizontal line represents revenue; that below represents expense. 
In the first year shown revenue exceeds expense by the amount represented 
by space a. In the second, expense exceeds revenue by the amount repre- 
sented by space b. It is in this year that the replacement is made, the 
whole cost of replacement being charged to expense. The following years 
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show a fairly uniform rate of excess of revenues over expenses. The trouble 
is that, whereas normaliy a surplus is shown in one year out of each 20 (as- 
suming that a replacement must be made every 20 years), a large deficit 
results due to charging the cost of replacement to expense. 

To prevent this uneven distribution of costs, a reserve for depreciation 
is employed, the cost of construction of the building being in the first instance 
capitalized and the expense resulting from its depreciation being charged 
to Profit and Loss in 20 instalments (equal or otherwise according to the 
method of writing off depreciation followed) and reserve for depreciation 
being credited. According to this plan, when the time arrives to make the 
replacement, either the original cost of the building replaced or an equal 
amount of the cost of replacement may be charged, not against Profit and 
Loss but against the reserve for depreciation thus accumulated. As a conse- 
quence the depreciation expense is distributed over the period representing 
the life of the building, each year bearing its share of the expense. In the 
diagram below, under this plan, year number 2 would not be charged with 


a disproportionate share of expense, but instead each year, except the sec- 
ond, would show a somewhat larger shaded area, the increase being repre- 
sented by 1/20 of the total depreciation cost for the 20-year period. teeta 

As the number and variety of capital assets increase, the irregularity in 
net income resulting from charging replacements direct to Profit and Loss 
decreases, because in such case replacements become more and more evenly 
distributed as the variety and number of depreciating assets increase. Thus 

if, in the above illustration, twenty houses instead of one are owned, and they 
have been constructed so that one is replaced each year, the need of a de- 
preciation reserve to equalize profits is greatly lessened. : 

A man’s total income is the combined income from all the capital he owns. 
Theoretically, it is possible to set up a separate income account for each 
item of his capital, debits being entered for all costs and credits for all ae 
or benefits applicable to each such item. The difference between costs ee 
benefits applicable to any item of capital is the net income or deficit betes 
cable to it. By considering costs and oe applicable to all items of his 

i is total net income is determined. tes 
Bee kale only real persons have net incomes. Fictitious persons 
do not have net incomes because the so-called net capital of fictitious persons 
is really a tiability to real persons who are stockholders. The ee aaa 
is really that of the stockholders who receive the benefits of which such net 


income consists. * 
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OMISSIONS AND ERRORS IN PRACTICE.—Individuals, when ac- 
counting for their incomes, omit from their capital accounts their own persons 
because free human beings are not ordinarily regarded as wealth; but in 
their income accounts they enter their earnings. Again, individuals enter 
their dwellings in their asset accounts but do not enter the income derived 
therefrom, in form of shelter, in their income accounts. 

Mere receipts and disbursements of money are sometimes confused with 
income and expense. Only under certain circumstances does accounting 
for money income and outgo give a fairly true picture of income and expense, 
viz., when all income and outgo are in form of money. Generally, however, 
money income is an unsafe indicator of real income. 


COMBINING INCOME ACCOUNTS.—It is possible to ascertain the in- 
come of society by combining all income accounts, just as it is possible to ascer- 
tain society’s capital by combining all balance sheets, as shown above. 
There are two ways of accomplishing this, viz., the methods of balances, 
and of couples, these corresponding to the methods employed to combine 
balance sheets. 

By the method of balances it is necessary simply to make up the income 
accounts of all persons for a given period so that society’s total income is 
included. The net balances added together give society’s total net income 
for the period in question. 

The method of couples is based on the fact that there are self-canceling 
or offsetting items in income accounts, just as there are in balance sheets. 
This is true because an item which represents a cost in one income account 
often represents a benefit in another income account. Thus, if a plumber 
repairs a house the charge for services made to the owner represents income 
to the plumber, whereas to the owner it represents outgo or expense. In 
fact, the business world is continually engaged in passing on services from 
hand to hand, but with this important qualification, viz., that between the 
original effort to give utility to something and the final stage in which some- 
body gets the benefit from that original effort there are frequently many 
stages. Throughout this process, which begins by the creation of utility 
through somebody’s effort and finally ends in giving a satisfaction or a bene- 


fit, there is a series of exchanges or interactions having both a positive, or 


benefit side and a negative, or expense side. The only benefits which do 
not have a corresponding negative side are those which take the form of 
consumption. The only costs which do not have a corresponding benefit 
side are the labor and trouble or original creation. Labor and trouble on 
the one hand and satisfactions on the other are the outer edges or limits 
of a chain of productive processes, each link of which has a positive, or benefit 
side and a negative, or cost side, the two in each case canceling or offsetting 
each other. 


PRODUCTION, TRANSPORTATION, AND EXCHANGE.—The inter- 
actions mentioned above are of three chief kinds: 
1. Those which change the form of wealth. 
2. Those which change the position of wealth. 
3. Those which change the ownership of wealth. 
The first type of interaction is equivalent to what is ordinarily known as 


production, although all three processes really constitute parts of the produc- 
tive process. It includes manufacture and agriculture. As a rule, produc- 


tion consists of a series of stages, each representing an interaction. The | 


finished product of one stage becomes the raw material of the next. Each 
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operation is a credit to the groups of instruments earlier in the series and a 
debit to the group next later in the series. 

The second group of interactions is termed transportation. The distinc- 
tion between transportation and production in the narrower sense is that, 
whereas production consists in changing the position of the parts as related 
to one another, transportation consists in changing the position of wealth 
asa whole. Transportation also consists of a series of canceling interactions. 
Thus, when merchandise is transported between merchants it becomes a 
debit to the one who receives it and a credit to the one who transmits it. 

The third group of interactions constitutes exchange. This is also a form 
of interaction as between parties. An exchange usually takes the form of a 
pair of interactions, two commodities being transferred in opposite direc- 
tions between owners. An exchange consists of two transfers, each of which 
is a self-canceling interaction. It follows that each exchange is self-canceling 
and so does not form a part of society’s income. A commodity may undergo 
a series of exchanges, each self-canceling, so that no income results until 
| it comes into the hands of the ultimate consumer who is the first and only 

_ one to derive service or benefits from it. 

} It must be borne in mind that in speaking of income, society’s income, as 
distinguished from the income of individuals, is meant. The owner of a 
forest may by selling it derive income but society derives no income from 
the transfer because the purchaser surrenders a sum equal to that which 
the buyer receives. The income of society consists only of the benefits or 
satisfactions derived from consumption. 

Although interactions are self-canceling it does not follow that they are 
useless. They are steps in the achievement of the final income, although 
they cancel out under the method of couples. 

Society’s income and outgo never take the form of money, but always of 
benefits on the one hand and of effort or work on the other. Capital is not 
for the purpose of making money but to aid production, transportation, and 
exchange, and thus make society’s income greater than it would otherwise 
be. Many so-called costs of production are in reality self-canceling inter- 
actions, not costs in the absolute sense. Expenses paid for in money are of 
. this type. The money paid for wages, rent, materials, etc., although costs 
to the person making the disbursement, are incomes to other people. ‘‘ The 
wages are the earnings of labor; the payment for raw material is received 
by some other manufacturer, farmer, or miner; the rent is received by the 
landlord; the interest charges, by the creditor. Labor itself—human effort, 
not the payment for it—remains, however, uncanceled.”’ 


INTERACTIONS OF PRODUCTION ILLUSTRATED.—Not only all 
money transactions but a great majority of the natural benefits of capital 
cancel out. This is illustrated in case of a forest from which logs, lumber, 
furniture, etc., are produced. The gross income produced by the forest 
consists of logs, but production of logs is merely an intermediate stage, 
because the logs are in turn debited to the'sawmill. The sawmill makes 
lumber of the logs, the lumber representing the gross income of the mill. 
The lumber is in turn debited to a warehouse when it is used for repairing 
it. But the warehouse represents merely an intermediate stage because 
it is used for storing cloth; thus the cost of the lumber produces income which 
in turn represents cost to the tailor who buys the cloth. The tailor secures 
income when he sells a suit of clothes, but this is canceled by the cost of the 
suit to his customer. The only uncanceled element is the income which the 
customer receives when he wears the suit and thus secures benefits from it. 
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These various transformations and cancellations are set out in Table 2, 
which is an income account showing how society derives its income from 
the forest. 

Note the successive cancellation of items. An item on the right is the 
positive side of an interaction of which the item on the left in the line next 
below is the negative side. Ultimately, the only surviving item is the ‘‘ wear” 
of the suits which represents society’s only income from the various stages 
or interactions. A study of this income account shows that, as regards a 
certain group of capital goods, such as is described in the first column of the 
above income account, what is income for one division of capital becomes 
outgo for another. The $90,000 received when cloth is sold to the tailor 
represents income for the first five capital groups but not for the sixth capital 
group—stock of cloth of tailor—for which it represents outgo. In other 
words, income is always relative to its source. Tables 3, 4 show how the 
various interactions cancel by the method of balances and the method of 
couples. 


Table 3. Method of Balances 


Capital Outgo Income Net Income 

BNE CONIN o eae ce eae Sa ees Bly. myaned es costs temerk $ 50,000 $ 50,000 
SLES TTT TD LEE ORR Dee Say Hehe $ 50,000 60, 000 10,000 
METOUDCE NATG. 5) «i556. 6 nat hes" a8> sea a 60, 000 70,000 10,000 
MU err OH OUCH “so. 3G uag sen Susie cao is oiceva na 70,000 80,000 10,000 
Stock of cloth in warehouse...... 80,000 90, 000 10,000 
Stock of cloth of tailor.......... 90,000 500,000 410,000 
Stock of clothes of customers.... 500,000 600,000 100,000 

$600,000 

| 


Table 4. Method of Couples 


Income Outgo 
; ae 
60,000— 


PASO airasaisty ie ater oil) ose 
600,000 | 100 


By the method of balances we determine the amount of income contributed 
by each capital group. By the method of couples we determine society’s 
income in form of service or “‘wear,’’ but the amounts contributed by the 
different capital groups are not shown. 
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The accounting for income by the methods of balances and of couples 
is analogous to the accounting for capital by these two methods. In ac- 
counting for capital the method of balances gives the amount of capital 
belonging to each individual, whereas the method of couples gives the ele- 
ments of which total capital consists. In accounting for income the method 
of balances gives the amounts of income contributed by each capital group, 
whereas the method of couples shows of what the resulting income consists. 
In capital accounting the canceling items are debts. In income accounting 
they are interactions. Both debts and interactions are self-canceling be- 
cause they possess both positive and negative sides. Their presence in 
balance sheets and income accounts is due to double counting, the same debt 
or interaction being enumerated as both a positive and a negative item. 

The fact that these items are self-canceling does not mean that society’s 
total income would be the same were there no debts or interactions. Both 
are important factors in the creation of additional eapital and income. 


TRUE COSTS AND INCOME.—From the foregoing it is evident that 
most of what is termed cost of production is not cost. All payments between 
persons are only cancellations, not costs. Labor or effort is the only ultimate 
cost. Satisfactions or benefits are the only ultimate income. Between 
efforts and satisfaction a small or large number of interactions may inter- 
vene, depending upon the complexity of the social and industrial organ- 
ization. 

It also follows that much that is termed wealth and income really consists 
of items which are canceled by other items. Stocks and bonds are of this 
type. All money salaries and wages are also of this type. A man’s real 
income is the living he gets, and society’s income is the total of the benefits 
enjoyed by its members. Likewise, society’s capital is that which exists 
after all contra items on the balance sheets of its mrembers are canceled. 
It is only by the application of the method of couples that interactions in 
society’s income account and offsetting items in society’s balance sheet 
are eliminated and society’s true income and capital are determined. 


‘RELATION BETWEEN CAPITAL AND INCOME.—The connecting 
link between capital and income, i.e., the factor which enables us to calculate 
capital when income is given, is the rate of interest. The rate of interest 
is the ratio between income and capital when both are expressed in terms 
of money. Thus, if a man is willing to pay $600 per year perpetually for 
the use of $10,000 worth of capital the ratio is 6/100, or 6%. 

Another way of defining the rate of interest is to call it the premium on 
present goods as related to the same goods when they cannot come into 
our possession until 1 year hence. In an exchange of equivalent present 
and future goods, present goods are always at a premium; and when the 
future goods will come into our possession 1 year hence this premium equals 
the rate of interest. If $100 in present goods exchange for $106 of goods 
deliverable 1 year hence, the rate of interest is 6%. 

The rate of interest enables us to translate present money value into future 
money value, and vice versa. Thus to translate present value into values 
of a year hence, we multiply present value by 1 plus the rate of interest, 
or 1.06, which is known as the ratio of increase. If, on the contrary, we 
wish to translate values of a year hence into present values, we divide by 
1.06. 

Interest is earned not only by money but by all other forms of wealth. 

In economics the chief problem in interest consists in translating future 
into present values—in other words, finding the value of capital. This is 


S| 
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true because the value of capital is derived from the value of the income 
produced by it, and only when we know what income a given quantity of 
capital will produce can we determine the value of that capital. Moreover, 
to enable us to determine such value with a fair degree of accuracy we must 
know not only what income the capital will produce this year and next year, 
but throughout its future useful life, as well as the rate of interest to employ 
in discounting future income. 

For purposes of illustration, we may assume that both future income and 
rate of interest are known with certainty. These being the conditions, 
_ capital value may be computed accurately. 

If future income consists of $1 due 1 year hence and the rate of interest 
is 6%, the present value of $1 due 1 year hence is $1 +1.06, or $0.943. 

If future income consists of two instalments of $1 each, due respectively 
1 and 2 years hence, it is necessary to consider compound interest. One 
dollar amounts, in 1 year, to $1.06, and in 2 years to $1.06 X1.06, or $1.1236. 
It follows that $1 due 2 years hence is worth at present $1 +1.1236, or $0.889, 
which added to the present value of $1 due 1 year hence, gives the present 
value of these to future instalments, viz., $1.832. 

Similarly the present worth of a sum due 3 years hence is found by divid- 
ing it by 1.06%, the present value of a sum due 4 years hence is found by 
dividing it by 1.064, and so on. 

In determining present value we have to deal either with one future sum, 
or with a series of future sums, usually the latter. Thus the valuation of 
a bond involves the valuation of a series of future income items, and that 
of the principal sum-due a given number of periods hence. 

When the rate of interest employed in valuing a bond is the same as the 
coupon rate, the present value is equal to the par value of the bond. If the 
rate of interest emploved is less than the coupon rate, the value of the bond 
is above par. If it is greater than the coupon rate, the value of the bond is 
below par. 

Since value is a function of the rate of interest, it is evident that. changing 
interest rates exert a direct influence on values, increases in the interest 
rate being accompanied by decreases in capital values, and vice versa. Dif- 
ferent parts of capital are affected differently by changing rates accordingly 
as the income derived from it is derived in the near or in the remote future. 
The various effects resulting from the varying remoteness of incomes are 
shown in Table 5. 

Lowering the interest rate results in a general increase in capital values, 
but the increase varies greatly for different articles. The more enduring 
parts of capital are affected most. In case of land, possessing infinite dur- 
ability, halving the interest rate results in a doubling of values. At the 
other extreme of the scale, the price of bread remains unchanged. A high 
rate of interest diminishes the attractiveness of income of the remote future 
as compared with that of the near future. 


INTEREST ACCRUED AND INCOME TAKEN OUT.—The increase in 
capital value is due to the accumulation of interest; its decrease is due to 
the taking out ot income, income being considered in the sense of benefits 
or satisfactions received by individuals. When the accumulation of interest 
just equals the income taken out, capital remains at its original amount. 
If the income taken out exceeds interest accumulated, capital value is im- 
paired; if income taken out is less than interest accumulated, capital value 
js increased. The principle may be stated as follows: 


1. If a property yields a specific income which is known beforehand 
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and the value of that property is found by discounting this income at 
a certain rate of interest, if income taken out equals the interest accrued, 
the value of the capital will be restored each year to the level of the 
year before. 

2. If income taken out exceeds interest accrued, capital value falls 
below that of the preceding year, the fall equaling in amount the excess 
of income taken out over interest accrued. 

3. If income taken out is less than interest accrued, capital value 
rises above that of the preceding year, the rise equaling in amount the 
excess of interest accrued over income taken out. 


Table 6 gives income assumed to be taken from five kinds of capital wealth, 
capital value determined by discounting that income at 5%, interest accrued 
for Ist year, resulting change in capital value, and ratio of 1st year’s income 
to original capital value. 

1. The forest land yields $1,000 income the Ist year on a capital value 
of $40,000, from which, on the 5% basis assumed, the interest accrued is 
5% of $40,000, or $2,000. Income taken out is less than interest accrued 
($2,000) by $1,000. Therefore, the forest appreciates in the year by the 
excess, $2,000—$1,000, or $1,000, and is worth $41,000 at end of the year. 
It continues appreciating for 14 years, when it is worth $60,000. After that 
income taken out annually ($3,000) is equal to annual accrued interest on 
$60,000. 

2. The farm land, yielding $1,000 yearly in perpetuity, is, on a 5% basis, 
worth $20,000, and continues to be worth that amount. Income taken out 
($1,000) always equals interest accrued from $20,000. 

3. The house yields the 1st year a $1,000 income on a capital value of 
only $18,300. Interest accrued on $18,300 is 5% thereof, or $915. . Conse- 
quently there results an excess of income taken out over interest accrued, 
$1,000—$915, or $85, and a corresponding fall of $85 in value of capital. 
In other words, the house depreciates $85 the Ist year. It continues to 
depreciate each year until its value vanishes at the end of 50 years. 

4. The horse depreciates rapidly. Its owner realizes an income of $100 
on a capital value of $508, from which interest accrued would be only $25.40. 
The difference between income taken out and interest accrued is $100 —$25.40, 
or $74.60. The horse loses that much in value during the year and con- 
tinues to depreciate for 6 years. 

5. The suit of clothes yields $20 income the Ist year on a capital of $28, 
from which interest accrued is only $1.40. It depreciates by the difference, 
$20 —$1.40, or $18.60.” 

In all cases interest accrued is 5% of capital value, whereas income taken 
out may be a higher or a lower percentage. Expressed in percentages the 
actual rate of value return (i.e., ratio of income taken out to capital) on 
forest land is 2.5%; on farm land, 5%; on the house, 5.4%; on the horse, 
19.6%; and on the suit of clothes, 71.4%. If the rate of value return exceeds 
the interest rat> capital is decreased. The house yields arate of return only 
slightly higher than the rate of interest, and lasts 50 years. The horse yields 
a rate of return nearly 4 times the rate of interest, but lasts only 6 years. 
The clothes yield a rate of return over 14 times the rate of interest, but 
last only 2 years. 

The above illustrations emphasize two concepts, viz., income taken out 
and interest accrued. 

Interest accrued is the income which, if taken out, serves to maintain 
capital intact, neither increasing nor decreasing it. 
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Income taken out decreases capital, increases it, or causes its amount 
to remain stationary accordingly as it is greater, less than, or equal to inter- 
est accrued. It is a fundamental concept, for upon its understanding de- 
pends the understanding of capital preservation. Increase of capital re 
sulting from an excess of interest accrued over income taken out is termed? 
savings. 

The four concepts involved in a discussion of capital and income are: 


. Income taken out. 

. Capital value (discounted value of expected income to be taken out). 

. Interest accrued. 

. Appreciation, or excess of interest accrued over income taken out, 
and its opposite, depreciation, or excess of income taken out over 
interest. accrued. 


Rwde 


Purchasing Power of Money 


PRINCIPLES WHICH DETERMINE PRICES.—Since prices are ex- 
pressed in money, the willingness to receive or surrender a certain quantity 
of goods at a specified price in money depends on the willingness to give 
or receive a specified amount of money in exchange. This willingness de- 
pends on the purchasing power of money. When the purchasing power of 
money is high, an individual has so high a regard for it that he is willing to 
exchange a comparatively large quantity of goods for a given amount of it, 
which means that the price of goods is low and that of money high. 

When the price of money is high, the prices of articles in general are low 
and the money price of every particular commodity depends partly on 
prices of other commodities, or on the general level of prices. 

Purchasing power of money and general level of prices are reciprocal 
expressions, for to say that the purchasing power of money is high is equiva- 
lent to saying that the general level of prices is low, and vice versa. 

Money consists of goods generally acceptable in exchange for other goods. 
This acceptability in exchange is its chief characteristic. When this accept- 
ability is legalized money becomes legal tender, but this feature is not 
essential. 

The feature which, in the first instance, makes a commodity acceptable 
as money is its very ready salability. Gold and silver are such commodities, 
especially gold, and for this reason it has become the most important form 
of money. An example of a commodity possessing a low degree of salability 
is real estate. Between this and gold are a great variety of commodities 
possessing varying degrees of salability. 

Currency is any kind of goods which, whether generally acceptable or 
not, serves as means of exchange. The two chief classes of currency are: 
(1) money, and (2) bank deposits. 

Bank deposits serve as a means of payment through the agency of checks, 
which serve as evidences of transfer of deposits. Although checks are ac- 
ceptable only by consent of payee, they serve as a medium of exchange to 
a greater extent than does money. The fact that checks are acceptable only 
by special consent of the payee distinguishes them from real money which 
the payee accepts without question. 

Real money consists of two classes, primary and fiduciary. 

Primary money is money which has as much value as a commodity as it 
has as money. 
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Fiduciary money is that the value of which depends partly or entirely on 
| the owner’s confidence that it can be exchanged at any time for primary 
money or can be used at any time to discharge debts. Silver dollars are 
fiduciary money because the silver they contain is worth intrinsically less 
' than a dollar. Bank notes are also fiduciary money, the material of which 
_ they are made being worth but a fraction of a cent. In the United States 


i) the greater part of money in use is fiduciary, the chief kinds being silver 
dollars, fractional silver, minor coins, silver certificates, gold certificates, 


i government notes or ‘“‘greenbacks,’’ and bank notes. 

The chief qualities of primary money are portability, durability, and divis- 
ibility. 

The chief quality of fiduciary money isits redeemability in primary money, 
or else its imposed quality of ‘‘legal tender.” 

Gold coin is the only primary money in the United States. 


EXCHANGE.—Exchange consists of three types: 


1. Exchange of goods for goods, or barter. 
2. Exchange of money for money, or changing money. 
3. Exchange of money against goods, or purchase and sale. 


| The third type of exchange alone involves the circulation of money, which 
} is simply the aggregate amount of money transfers against goods. 


| EQUATION OF EXCHANGE.—The price level, if we ignore the influence 
| of checks, depends on three influences: 


1. Quantity of money in circulation. 

2. Velocity of circulation (average yearly turnover of money). 

3. Volume of trade (amount of goods bought with money during one 
year). 


The equation of exchange is the mathematical expression of the total 
- volume of transactions effected during a given period in a given community. 
It represents the sum of the equations of exchange for all individual trans- 
actions occurring during such period. 

Thus, if 5 bushels of wheat be purchased for $10, we may say that $10= 
5 bushels of wheat multiplied by $2 a bushel. All other transactions may be 
expressed similarly. By adding all resulting equations together the equa- 
tion of exchange for the given period and community is obtained. The left 
side of this equation represents all money spent; the right side represents 
the value of goods bought during the period. This left side is greater than 
the amount of money in circulation if the same money serves for more than 
one transaction during the given period. 

The equation has a goods side and a money side. The money side is 
the total money exchanged. It is the product of quantity of money multi- 
plied by its rapidity of circulation or turnover—the number of times it is 
exchanged for goods during the period. Velocity of circulation is found by 
dividing the total money payments for goods during the period by the aver- 
age amount of money in circulation and used to effect such payments. 

If, for example, there are $10,000,000 in circulation and their velocity 
or turnover is 20 times a year, the total transactions amount to 20x 
$10,000,000, or $200,000,000. This is the money side of the equation. 

The goods side must also be $200,000,000, since that amount of purchases 
is made. Assume that there are only three kinds of goods, viz., bread, coal, 
and cloth, and that the sales of these are as follows: 
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400,000,000 loaves bread @ $0.10 per loaf 
20,000,000 tons coal @ 5.00 per ton 
60,000,000 yards cloth @ 1.00 per yard 


The total of these transactions is $200,000,000, i-e., 
$40,000,000 worth of bread 
$100,000,000 worth of coal 
$60,000,000 worth of cloth 


and the equation of exchange is 
$10,000,000 x20 =400,000,000 loaves X$0.10 a loaf 
20,000,000 tons x 5.00 a ton 
60,000,000 yards x 1.00 a yard 


On the money side of this equation there are two magnitudes: 
1. Quantity of money 
2. Turnover velocity per year 


On the goods side there are two groups of magnitudes in two columns: 
1. Quantities of goods (loaves, tons, yards) exchanged in a year. 
2. Prices of these goods. 


It is evident that prices must bear a definite relationship to the other 
magnitudes—quantity of money, its turnover, and quantities of goods sold. 
As a whole, they must vary proportionally with the quantity of money and 
its turnover, but inversely with the quantity of goods e&changed. 

Thus, if quantity of money is doubled while its rapidity of turnover and 
quantity of purchases are not altered, the equation of exchange still holding, 
it is evident that prices generally must be doubled. Of course the rise of 
individual prices need not be uniform. It is only in case the rise of prices 
is even that they will all be exactly doubled. Im case of such an even rise 
of prices the above equation becomes: 


$20,000,000 X20 =400,000,000 loaves X$0.20 a loaf 
20,000,000 tons 10.00 a ton 
60,000,000 yards X 2.00 a yard 


If prices rise unevenly, as would ordinarily be true in an actual case, prices 
which more than double would be compensated by other prices which do 
not double themselves. The only requirement necessary to fulfil the equa- 
tion is that prices be doubled on the average. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the above is that the level of prices 
must rise or fall with changes in quantity of money, unless changes also 
occur in velocity of circulation or in quantities of goods exchanged. 

Just as changes in quantity of money affect prices, so changes in other 
terms of the equation affect prices. Thus an increase in velocity of circu- 
lation has an effect similar to an increase in quantity of money. If, in the 
above equation, turnover of money doubles whereas its quantity remains 
unchanged, the equation becomes: 


$10,000,000 x40 =400,000,000 loaves x$0.20 a loaf 
20,000,000 tons 10.00 a ton 
60,000,000 yards x 2.00 a yard 
or some prices will be more than and others less than doubled. 
If quantity of goods is doubled prices will be halved, thus: 
$10,000,000 X20 =800,000,000 loaves X$0.05 a loaf 
40,000,000 tons xX 2.50 a ton 
120,000,000 yards x 0.50 a yard 
or some prices will be more than and others less than halved. 
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If there is a change in two or three of the terms of the equation at the 
1 same time, the price level is the resultant of these changes. It is for this 
} reason that the doubling of the quantity of money does not necessarily 
} result in the doubling of prices. 


| GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION OF EQUATION OF EXCHANGE.—Fig. 2 
_ shows a mechanical balance in equilibrium. One side symbolizes the money 
' side of the equation; the other side symbolizes the goods side. The weight 
| at the left, symbolized by a purse, represents money in circulation. The dis- 
| tance of the purse from the fulcrum represents turnover or velocity of cir- 
culation of money. The weight multiplied by this leverage is equal to cor- 
! responding products on opposite side. On the opposite side are three weights 
which represent bread, coal, and cloth, and are symbolized as shown. The 
distance of each from the fulcrum is its price. To prevent leverages at 
right from being too long, the unit of measure of coal is reduced from tons 
+ to hundredweights, and that of cloth from yards to feet, while the number of 
| units are correspondingly enlarged. The measure of coal is changed from 
{ 10,000,000 tons to 200,000,000 hundredweight; that. of cloth from 30,000,000 
| yards to 90,000,000 feet. In these units coal becomes 25 cents per hundred- 
weight; that of cloth becomes 333 cents per foot. 5 
If the purse becomes heavier, to retain the balance some of the weights 
' at the right must either be heavier or they must be moved farther to the 
_ right, or else the purse must be moved to the right. 


5 Million 
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Assume that the last and first of these three changes do not occur; then 
the middle one must occur. That is, if position of purse is unaltered (equiva- 
lent to saying that velocity of circulation of money remains unchanged) 
and if weights at right remain unaltered (equivalent to saying that trade 
remains unchanged), then some or all of the weights must move to the right 
(equivalent to saying that prices of goods must increase). If prices increase 
uniformly, they must increase in the same ratio as the money does. If they 
do not increase uniformly, some must increase more and some less to keep 
the average increase in the same ratio. 

Again, if velocity or circulation increases (equivalent to lengthening the 
leverage to the left) and if money in circulation (purse) and trade (weights 
at right) remain the same, prices must increase (equivalent to lengthening 
of leverage at right). 

Again, if volume of trade increases (increase in weights at right), and if 
velocity of circulation of money (left leverage) and quantity cf money (left 
weight) remain unchanged, prices must decrease (equivalent to saying that 
left leverages must shorten). 

In general, any change in one of the four sets of magnitudes must be 
accompanied by such change or changes in one or more of the other three 
as will maintain equilibrium, 
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. ALGEBRAIC EXPRESSION OF EQUATION OF EXCHANGE.—Assume > 
that 


M =money in circulation 

V =velocity of circulation 

p, p’, p’’, etc. =prices of various goods 

Q, Q’, Q’’, etc. =quantities of those goods sold 


Then the formula of the equation of exchange is expressed thus: 


MV=pQ ) 
+p’Q’ 
+p''Q”” 
+etc. 
MV represents amount of money spent for goods during the year, while 
pQ, p’Q’, etc., represent values of goods bought. 
If. M is doubled (V and Q’s remaining unchanged), the p’s will be doubled. 
If V is doubled (M and Q’s remaining unchanged), the p’s will also be 
doubled. 
If Q’s are doubled (M and V remaining unchanged), the p’s will be halved. 
The right side of the equation is the sum of terms of the form pQ—prices 
multiplied by quantities. The sum may be expressed by using the Greek 
“>,” which means, in mathematics, ‘the sum of.’’ The equation may then 
be expressed thus: 


MV =zpQ 


Again, if P is the weighted average of all p’s, and 7 the sum of all Q’s, 
the equation may be expressed thus: 


MY=PT 


QUANTITY THEORY OF MONEY.—From the foregoing principles we 
are able to state that the price level varies: 


1. Directly as the quantity of money in circulation (M). 
2. Directly as the velocity of its circulation (V). 
3. Inversely as the volume of trade done by it (T). 


The first statement above constitutes the quantity theory of money. 
The following four illustrations show the four most important ways in which 
the number of dollars in circulation may be changed. 

Illustration No. 1.—The government doubles the denominations of all 
money, half-dollars being called dollars, etc. This doubles the number of 
dollars in circulation, and the price level will be doubled, each person paying 
twice as many dollars for the same commodities as before. 

Illustration No. 2.—The government cuts each dollar in two, coining the _ 
halves into new dollars. It recalls all paper notes, replacing them with 
double the orginal number, two new ones for each old one. Prices will be 
doubled as a result, as in the preceding illustration. ; 

Illustration No. 3.—The government duplicates each piece of money and 
presents the duplicate to the possessor of the original. Prices will be doubled. 

Illustration No. 4.—After duplicating all money the government subtracts 
half of each coin as seigniorage, thus reducing the weight to that of the 
debased coinage in the second illustration, removing the difference between 
them. Prices will remain at the same level as before the seigniorage is ab- 
stracted, 
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The conclusion to be drawn from these illustrations is as follows: Doubling 
the quantity of money in any way doubles prices, unless there occurs a 
change in velocity of circulation of money or in volume of trade. 
| To generalize, if the number of dollars is increased, whether by renaming, 
} cutting into parts, duplication, or by other means, prices increase propor- 
| tionately, providing velocity of circulation and volume of trade remain 
unchanged. : 


| INFLUENCE OF BANK DEPOSITS.—Bank checks are merely presump- 
| tive evidences of rights to draw money on the basis of bank deposits, but 
} the ultimate currency consists of the bank deposits themselves. Bank 
deposits are not money, because not generally acceptable. The special 
consent of the payee is implied, if not actually secured. They are currency, 
} however, because they serve as a medium of exchange. 

Post office orders and money orders are similar to checks, being distin- 
guishable therefrom only in that they are not issued by banks and in that 
¢ they originate in special deposits of money. 

In general, what is true of bank checks is true of bank notes, the dif- 
it ference between them lying in the fact that notes circulate freely from hand 
\] to hand while checks or deposit currency require special indorsement. 
When a payment is made by check, what really changes ownership, or 
} “‘circulates,” is the right to draw money. The check is merely presumptive 
{ evidence of this right. 

Bank deposits may consist either of gold or of promises to pay. In 
_ exchange for these deposits banks give either gold or rights to draw. Whether 
one deposits actual money or a mere promise to pay, he is given the same 
right to make out checks to draw money. Total value of rights to draw, in 
whatever way they arise, is termed ‘‘ deposits.” 

In addition to lending deposit rights, banks lend their own bank notes. 
Bank notes are governed by the same principles as are deposit rights, the 
holder merely receiving notes instead of a bank credit. In’ either case the 
bank stands ready to pay on demand. 

By means of credit deposits and notes of a bank may exceed its cash. 
Banking operations are not necessarily money operations. It is only nec- 
+ essary that there be wealth behind the promise to pay. A note holder is 
| one who has exchanged his own less-known credit for the bank’s better-known 
credit. 

Ordinarily the assets of a bank consist largely of notes of merchants, 
although they might consist of other forms of wealth as well. Banks prefer 
interest-bearing notes to grain or machinery; in fact, they are compelled 
_ by law to take notes. In this way banks, in effect, cause concrete, tangible 
wealth to circulate. 

As a matter of expediency banks must so regulate their loans and note 
issues as to keep on hand sufficient cash reserves to prevent any threatening 
insufficiency of cash. They do this by regulating the reserve in various ways. 
One way is to discount less freely, by raising the discount rate. Another 
is to refuse outrightly to lend or to renew old loans. Another is to call in 
| loans subject to payment on demand. 

Cash reserves of banks, though money, are not money in circulation, 
because they are not held to purchase goods but to redeem deposits. Con- 
| sequently money in society is divided into two chief parts, money in cir- 
culation and money in banks. 

Bank currency consists of two kinds, bank notes, belonging to the category 
of money, and deposits, a kind of substitute for money. 
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We may now classify all goods as follows: 
1. Money 
2. Deposits 
3. Goods 
Among these there are six possible types of exchange as follows: 
1. Money against money 4. Money against deposits 
2. Deposits against deposits 5. Money against goods 
3. Goods against goods 6. Deposits against goods 


The last two are important because they constitute the circulation of 
currency. 


It is desirable to include bank deposits or circulating credit in the equation — 


of exchange. Let M express quantity of actual money, and V the velocity 
of its circulation. Let M’ express total deposits subject to transfer by check, 
and V’ the average velocity of their circulation. It follows that total value 
of purchases is measured, not by MV, but by @V+M’V’, and the equation 
of exchange becomes 


MV+M’'V' = spQ=PT 
This equation is illustrated mechanically in Fig. 3. Trade is represented 


on the right by weight of a miscellaneous assortment of goods, their average 
price by the distance to the right from the fulerum, or the leverage at which 
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this weight hangs. At the left, money (/) is represented by a purse, and 
its velocity of circulation (V) by its leverage. The new weight at the left, 
in form of a bank book, represents bank deposits, M’. Velocity of cireu- 
lation (V’) of bank deposits is represented by its distance from the fulerum. 
_Average price (right leverage) increases with increase of money or bank 
deposits and velocities of their circulation, but decreases with increase in 
volume of trade. 

The introduction of bank deposits (M’) in a community tends to raise 
prices. 


RATIO OF DEPOSIT CURRENCY TO MONEY.—The quantity of 
deposit currency or circulating credit, 1’, tends to hold a definite ratio to 
the quantity of money in circulation, M. There are three reasons for this: 


1. Bank reserves are kept in a more or less definite ratio to bank de- 
posits. 

2. Individuals, firms, and corporations preserve more or less definite 
ratios between cash and check transactions, also between their money 
and deposit balances. 

3. Money and checks each have separate spheres, tending at any 
given time to maintain a fairly definite relation to each other because 
they are used in definitely different ways by different classes. 


As a consequence, M and M’ bear a fairly definite ratio to each other. 
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TRANSITION PERIODS.—During transition periods the relation be- 
tween money (M) and deposits (M’) does not remain constant. A period 
of transition is an interval during which a disturbance in any of the six 
magnitudes in the equation of exchange works out its effect. The problem 
is one of rising and falling prices. 

When prices are rising borrowers are benefited and lenders injured. When 
prices are falling the opposite is true. 

Moreover, a rise in prices generates a further rise. Assume a slight initial 
disturbance caused by an increase in quantity of gold. According to the 
equation of exchange this causes a rise in prices. Profits of business men 
measured in money will also rise, even if costs of business rise in the same 
proportion. Thus, if a man who sells goods for $20,000 which cost $10,000, 
clearing $10,000, could get double prices at double costs, his profit would 
be $40,000 —$20,000, or $20,000. This gain is only nominal since other 
things rise in proportion, so that no advantage is gained. 

Usually, however, profits increase more than do prices because expenses 
do not increase as rapidly as prices. Wages are an illustration. Also past 
loans from creditors are more easily liquidated. As the result of unusual 
profits the business man expands his business by increased borrowings, 
mostly in form of short-time loans at banks. This engenders deposits, so 
that deposit currency (M’) increases. This tends to increase prices still 
further, and still greater profits result. Borrowing is still further stimulated, 
.and more Joans are demanded, which again increases deposit currency (M’), 
and prices rise still further. This process is summarized below: 


1. Prices rise due to some such cause as increase in gold. 

2. Business men secure higher prices without proportionate increase 
in expenses, and so make greater profits. 

3. Thus encouraged, they increase borrowings. 

4. Deposit currency (M’) expands relatively to money (M). 

5. Because of this expansion of deposit currency (M7’), prices rise still 
further; so that No. 1 is repeated; then No. 2, etc. 


The expansion of deposit currency abnormally increases the ratio of M’ 
to M. There are also disturbances in the Q’s,in V, and in V’. Stimulation 
of loans stimulates trade. New construction is begun, and times are said 
to ‘‘boom.”’ 

The check upon this tendency comes when it grows more difficult to secure 
loans, banks being compelled to refuse loans hecause the loans have already 
become abnormally large with reference to reserves. Those who cannot 
secure new loans may find themselves unable to pay their debts, so that 
they become insolvent and fail. -Banks fall under suspicion, depositors 
fearing that they may not be able to realize on loans already made. Runs 
on the banks result, and reserves are depleted when most needed. Renewed 
borrowing becomes difficult or impossible, and original loans may be called. 
As a result many businesses become bankrupt. This reduces the demand 
for loans, and tends to end the crisis. 

When reaction sets in, bank loans grow smaller and deposits (M’) are 
reduced. This contraction of deposit currency causes a further fall in prices. 
Those who borrowed to buy goods find they cannot get their money back. 
The order of events is as follows: 


1. Prices fall. 
2. Business men get lower prices than before without corresponding 
reductions in expenses, and thus profits are reduced. 
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3. Discouraged by small profits, they diminish their loans. 

4. Deposit currency (M’) diminishes relatively to money (M). 

5. As a result, prices:fall still further, and Nos. 1 and 2 are repeatea- 
etc. 


The process continues so long as profits remain abnormally low. People 
in debt lose most. Business is called ‘‘bad.’’ The process stops when loans 
are easier to get. They are easier to get because of the accumulation of 
reserves in banks. Gradually, after the weaker ones are forced out, condi- 
tions return to normal, and the strong concerns build up a new credit struc- 
ture. Then the inflationary tendency repeats itself. 


Monetary Systems 


GRESHAM’S LAW.—For a long time it has been noticed that it is dif- 
ficult to keep two or more metals in’ circulation at the same time. The 
monetary unit of one becomes cheaper than the other or others, and tends 
to drive out the dearer. This tendency has been named ‘‘Gresham’s Law,” 
after Sir Thomas Gresham, an adviser of Queen Elizabeth, who called atten- 
tion to it about the middle of the sixteenth century, although many others 
had noted it previously. Briefly stated, the law is: The cheaper monetary 
unit tends to drive out the dearer. 

The reason the cheaper money prevails rests with the one giving it in 
exchange, not with the one receiving it, because being given the choice of 
paying his debts in either of two moneys, he naturally selects the cheaper. 
Were the initiative with the one receiving the money, dearer money would 
be chosen in preference to cheaper money. 

Two classes especially interested in withdrawing the dearer money from 
circulation are bankers and goldsmiths, who use it for export or melting. 
The reason it is required in foreign trade is that it is the foreigner receiving 
the money who is in a position to dictate what kind of money he will accept. 


BIMETALLISM.—-Under bimetallism, governments open their mints to 
free coinage of two metals, usually gold and silver, at a fixed coinage ratio, 
making both kinds of coin unlimited legal tender at that ratio. 

By coinage ratio is meant the ratio of the weight of the silver dollar to 
that of the gold dollar. At present, this is 16 to 1. A silver dollar weighs 
4123 grains, almost exactly 16 times the weight of a gold dollar, 25.8 grains. 

Under bimetallism the debtor has the option, unless otherwise bound by 
contract, of making payment in either gold or silver money. 

The two requisites of complete bimetallism are: 


1. Free and unlimited coinage of both metals at a fixed ratio. 
2. Unlimited legal tender of each metal at that ratio. 

The purpose of bimetallism is to render the purchasing power of money 
more stable. : 

Notwithstanding Gresham’s Law, there are certain conditions under which 
bimetallism works. The situation when opening mints to free and unlimited 
coinage of gold and silver at a given ratio, silver dollars being cheaper than 
gold, may be summarized as follows: 

1. The first effect (as emphasized by the monometallists) is the operation 
of Gresham’s Law, the cheap silver dollars tending to drive the dear gold 
dollars from circulation. 

2. But (as emphasized by the bimetallists) this operation of Gresham’s 
Law tends to reduce the disparity between the values of gold and silver 
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dollars. Due to eagerness of debtors to use silver instead of gold to pay 
debts, the value of silver is increased while that of gold is decreased. As 
a result the values of gold and silver dollars may become equal. 

3. But the next result is a stimulus to silver mining and the discourage- 
ment of gold mining, so that silver becomes more plentiful, consequently, 
cheaper, and gold scarcer, consequently dearer. As a result, silver again 
tends to drive out gold. 

4. This increase of silver (coin and bullion) and decrease of gold are self- 
limiting. The increased production of silver is checked by increased cost of 
production, and consumption tends to overtake production, whereas the 
opposite adjustments apply to gold. 


THE “LIMPING” STANDARD.—Being no longer practiced, bimetallism 
is a subject of historical interest only. In certain countries where formerly 
practiced, as France and the United States, there has resulted a monetary 
system known as the “limping” standard. This results when, in a system 
of bimetallism, before either metal wholly expels the other, the mint is closed 
to the cheaper metal, while the coins outstanding in that metal are not 
recalled. As a result, supposing silver to be the restricted metal, the coins 
thus restricted are retained in circulation at par with gold, and this parity 
may continue even if additional limited amounts of silver are coined. There 
then results a difference in value between silver bullion and silver coin, the 
latter being overvalued. Since newly mined silver cannot become money, 
the value of silver coins remains artificially greater than that of silver bullion. 

So long as the quantity of silver or other token money is too small to dis- 
place gold entirely, gold will continue to circulate, and the value of otber 
money cannot fall below that of gold, for if it should, it would displace 
zold. The parity between gold and silver under a “‘limping”’ standard is 
not necessarily dependent on redeemability in gold, but may result simply 
from the limited amount of silver coin. In such a case, loss of confidence 
in the silver money would be sufficient to cause its depreciation and even its 
disappearance from circulation. 

Irredeemable paper money, like irredeemable silver dollars, may continue 
to circulate at par with gold limited in quantity and not too unpopular; 
but if gradually increased in amount it may expel all metallic money. 

As a rule, irredeemability in paper money is undesirable, causing distrust 
and discouraging long-time contracts and enterprises. 


Price Levels and Quantities 


PRICE TENDENCIES.—Prices do not move in unison. Some rise higher, 
some not so high, as the average. Some prices are contractual and so cannot 
change between date of making contract and date of its fulfilment. TFre- 
quently, also, there are legal restrictions, as in case of fares charged by utili- 
ties. Also prices of goods consisting largely or wholly of the money metal 
cannot fluctuate widely. The same is true to a somewhat less degree of 
their substitates. The forces of supply and demand are continually at work 
on individual prices. These together cause a very considerable dispersion of 
vrices, which means that prices are constantly changing relatively to each 
other, regardless of their general level or average. 

The general levels and general movement of prices are expressed by means 
of index numbers which give average levels of prices at different times. 

Similarly, quantities of goods vary both absolutely and relatively to other 
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goods. Changes of quantities are no more uniform than are changes of 
prices. 

It therefore becomes necessary,.in order to fulfil the requirements of the 
equation of exchange, to formulate two composite or average magnituces: 


the price level (index number) and the volume of trade. 
e 


In the equation of exchange the right side, 2pQ, is converted into PT, 
in which T measures the volume of trade, and P is the index number express- 
ing the price level at which this trade is carried on. T is the sum of all the 
Q’s, and P is the average of all the p’s. 

To carry out these definitions in practice, suitable units of measure for 
the various articles must be selected. The ordinary units in which the 
various Q’s are measured will not be the most suitable. Coal is sold by the 
ton, sugar by the pound, wheat by the bushel, ete. If we should merely add 
together these tons, pounds, bushels, ete., and call their grand total so many 
‘units’? of commodities, we should have avery arbitrary summation. It 
will make a difference to the result whether we measure coal by tons or 
hundredweights. The system becomes less arbitrary and more useful for 
the purpose of comparing price levels in different years if we use, as the unit 
for measuring any commodity, not the unit in which it is commonly sold, 
but the amount which constitutes a “dollar’s worth” at some particular 
year called the base year. Then every price in the base year becomes ex- 
actly one dollar, and the average of all prices in that year also becomes exactly 
one dollar. In any other year, the average price (i.e., the average of the 
prices of the arbitrarily chosen units which in the base year were worth a 
dollar) will be the index number representing the price level, while the num- 
ber of such units will be the volume of trade. Thus, let us suppose, for 
simplicity, that there are only three commodities (bread, coal, and cloth), 
and let us use the table below (Table 7) for facts to start with. 

We wish to compare the average price or price level in the year 1912 
with that in 1909 as the base year, and also to reckon the total volume of trade 
in 1912 in comparison with that in 1909. If we were not desirous of taking 
great pains to secure the best results, we could use the figures just as they 
stand—averaging the prices and adding together the quantities. By this 
rough-and-ready method the average price per tinit for 1909 would be ¢.10+ 
5.00+1.00) +3, or $2.03; and for 1912 (.15+6.00+1.10) +3, or $2.42; the total 
trade for 1909 would be 200+10+30, or 240 million units; and for 1912, 
210+11+35, or 256. That is, the price level would show a rise between 1909 
and 1912 from $2.03 to $2.42, or a rise of 19.2%, while the volume of trade 
would show a rise from 240 to 256, or 6.6%. But the simple method just 
used gives too much weight in the price comparison to coal, the price of which 
happens to be expressed by a large number simply because it is measured 
by a large unit. One way to remedy this disproportionate weighting is to 
measure all articles by one unit, as the pound; but a better way is that already 
described above, viz., to use as our unit ‘‘the dollar’s worth in 1909.’’ The 
dollar’s worth of bread in 1909 was evidently ten loaves, the dollar’s worth 
of coal, the fifth of a ton, and that of cloth, the yard. Taking these units, 
we now have: 

The average price in 1909, on the basis of these new units, is simply $1, 
since this is the price of each individual article; while the average price in 
1912 is, if we take the simple arithmetical average, ($1.50+$1.204$1.10) + 
3, or $1.27. The total volume of trade in 1909 is (in millions of units) 
20+50+30, or 100; and in 1912, 21455435, or 111. Thus, according to 
this reckoning, the price level has risen from $1.00 to $1.27, or, as it is usu- 
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Table 7 
Prices Quantities Exchanged 
Year é 
Bread (per | Coal (per | Cloth (per eae ‘adeta pe 
loaf) - ton) yard) of loaves) of tons) of yards) 
1909...... $0.10 $5.00 $1.00 200 10 30 
M912... 56... tS 6.00 1.10 210 11 35 
Table 8 
Prices Quantities 
Year Bread : 
Bread (per Coal (per | Cloth (per (millions es tees 
ten loaves) 14 ton) yard) oh ene SPSL tons) | of yard) 
1909...... $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 20 50 30 
aePoi.... 1.50 1.20 1.10 21 55 35 


ally expressed, from a base of 100% toa height of 127%—a rise of 27%; 
while trade has increased from 100 million units to 111 million units, an 
increase of 11%. 

We may slightly improve the above method by taking for 1912 a‘‘ weighted” 
average of prices instead of a simple average. It is found by dividing the 
total value of all the goods by their total quantity. This is a better method 
because, in the result, it gives less weight to the commodities less dealt in, 
such as bread. The average for 1909 will still bee$1.00, for that is the price 
for each individual commodity; but the average for 1912 will be slightly 
different. The total value is (in millions of dollars) 1.5021+1.20x55+ 
1.1035, or 136 million dollars, and the total quantity is, as we have already 
seen, 21+55+35, or 111 million units; consequently the average price is 
136+111, or $1.23. According to this last and best method, then, the price 
level has risen from $1 (or 100%) to $1.23 (or 123%); this indicates a rise 
of 23%. The index numbers are 100% for 1909 and 123% for 1912. 

The results of the three methods of reckoning the average rise of prices 


differ slightly, showing respectively a rise of 19%, 27%, and 23%. Other 
methods, of which many are possible, would also differ slightly. No method 


gives an absolutely perfect index of changes in price levels, but the last one 
worked out above is as.good as any. The main point in any system of aver- 
ages is to give great weight to the great staples of trade, and little weight 
to the insignificant articles. Radium has fallen in price enormously in the 
last few years, but radium is so unimportant as an article of commerce 
that its great fall ought not to be allowed in our reckoning to have much 
effect on the index number for the general price level. Introducing, then, 
our newly found magnitudes, P and T, into the equation of exchange, it 
assumes the form 
MV+M’'V’'’=PT, 


its right member being the product of the index number, P (or the average of 
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prices), multiplied by the volume of trade, T (or the sum total of ‘‘units”’ : 
sold). 


Supply and Demand 


INDIVIDUAL PRICES.—An individual price presupposes a price level. 
The following considerations prove this. 

Price of sugar is a ratio between sugar and money. In the mind of the 
buyer of sugar, money stands for the other things it might buy if not spent 
for sugar. The greater this power of money to buy things in general, the 
less will be offered for sugar in psrticular, and the lower the price of sugar 
will become. In other words, the lower the general price level, the lower 
the price of sugar. 

Supply and demand of sugar determine its price at a given level, because 
those who supply and demand it are governed bY their idea of the general 
purchasing power of money. ‘ 


DETERMINATION OF INDIVIDUAL PRICES UNDER COMPETI- 
TION.—Price determination falls under two heads, according as there is 
competition or monopoly. Assume perfect competition—independent buyers 
and independent sellers. In such a market there is only one resultant price 
for all buyers and all sellers, since if there were more than one price no buyers 
would buy at any of the higher prices and no sellers would sell at the lower 
prices. Watchfulness of competitors eliminates price differences. Slight 
differences which exist are the result of the imperfection of competition. 


MEANING OF DEMAND AND SUPPLY.—Demand for a commodity 
is different for different prices. ‘The same is true of supply. Demand in- 
creases as prices fall; supply increases as prices rise. A demand and supply 
schedule results. Such a schedule is illustrated in Table 9 below. The 
second column shows demand relative to the prices given in the first column. 


Table 9 
: Schedule of | Schedule of 
Price Demand Supply 
$ .08 900 1,100 
S07; 940 1,050 
. 06 1,000 1,000 
.05 1,100 900 
04 1,250 750 


The third column shows supply relative to the prices given in the first column, 
giving largest quantities which will be supplied at stated prices. The supply 
at first exceeds the demand, but as prices fall demand increases and supply 
decreases, until, at 6 cents, they are equal. For prices below 6 cents demand 
exceeds supply. 

It is evident that there is but one price, 6 cents, which will make demand 
and supply equal, and it is finally fixed at that point, because if it goes higher 
supply would exceed demand and the price would fall; if it goes below, de- 
mand would exceed supply, and the price would rise. Such a price which 
makes supply and demand equal ‘‘clears the market’? and is the market 


oe 
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| price. The amount supplied and demanded at the market price is the amount 
marketed. 


CURVES OF DEMAND AND SUPPLY.—In Fig. 4, S S’ represents the 
supply curve; D D’ the demand curve. If we take the price O P’” the supply 
} is represented by the long line P’’ S’; the demand by the short line P’”” D”, 
_ leaving the difference between them, D’’ S’’, as excess of supply over de- 
* mand. Efforts of sellers to get rid of this excess drives prices down. The 
| market price cannot exceed O P’. If it were only O P’’”’, demand would be 

| P’” D’’”’, and supply only P’’’ S8’’’, leaving an excess of demand over sup- 
ply of D’” S’”, which at that price buyers are unable to secure, so that they 
bid up the price to O P’. At point P the two curves intersect. Its latitude 


at an ene 


FEE EEE 


Fie. 4 


O 


' represents market price, whereas its longitude represents the amount de- 
manded and sold. 

All demand curves descend to the right, but at different rates. Those 
which are steep represent demand schedules of necessities, because a great 
fall in price is necessary to materially affect demand. Demand curves of 
_ luxuries descend slowly, because a slight fall in price leads to a great expan- 
sion in demand. Similarly supply curves ascend at different rates, the steep 
ones representing commodities whose supply is inelastic. 

SHIFTING OF DEMAND AND SUPPLY.—An increase of demand may 
mean simply that demand has increased because market prices have fallen, 
in which case the demand schedule remains unchanged; or, more properly, 
it means that demand has increased without a change in prices. The same 
double meaning applies to an increase of supply. It may mean an increase 
in market supply due to a rise in prices, or it may mean an increase in the 
‘supply schedule. 
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INFLUENCES BEHIND DEMAND.—It is shown above that the market 
price of any particular commodity is that which “‘clears the market,’ making 
supply and demand equal. Market price and quantity marketed are de- 
termined by intersection of the supply and demand curves. 

But supply and demand are not the ultimate influences determining prices; 
they are the proximate influences. 

The demand schedule is the resultant of a large number of individual 
demand schedules. Each individual demand schedule is the resultant of 
two desirability schedules. 

The general demand schedule is resolvable into constituent demand sched- 
ules, one for each person in the market. Total demand at any price is the 
sum of the individual d2mands at that price. 

Back of each individual demand curve are two opposing forces, the desire 
for the goods and the desire for the money they would cost. On the relative 
strength of these desires depends the price he is willing to pay. 

Desire for goods implies desirability in those goods. The desirability of | 
a commodity is measured by the intensity of an individual’s desire for it) 
under particular conditions. Desirability is an important factor in deter- 
mining price. It may refer to, (1) the desirability of the whole, or (2) the’ 
desirability of one or more units. The desirability of one unit more or less) 
is called the marginal desirability. 

Marginal desirability of any good is the desirability of one unit more or’ 
less of it. 

In economics the concept of marginal desirability is more important than 
that of total desirability. 

Illustration.—A person wishes to furnish his house with chairs. A few, 
chairs are extremely desirable, but each succeeding one diminishes the need! 
for more. The first chair is indispensable. A second one is extremely desir- 
able. A third is highly desirable. Yet each succeeding one has a lower 
degree of desirability than the preceding one. If the person finally decides 
to buy ten chairs, the tenth chair is the marginal one; its desirability is the: 
marginal desirability of the ten chairs. It is added to the other nine because: 
it is regarded as worth the price paid. The eleventh is rejected because not! 
regarded as worth the price asked. If the price of a chair is $10, then this: 
represents the marginal desirability. But total desirability is not 10 x $10.) 
It is the sum of the desirabilities of all ten chairs, or what the person would) 
pay to secure ten chairs if he were required to buy ten chairs or none at all.) 
Total desirability is merely of theoretical importance. Marginal desirability 
is of great practical importance. 

Money as well as goods has a marginal desirability for each individual, 
being the intensity of a man’s desire for an additional dollar. 


ORIGIN OF INDIVIDUAL DEMANDS.—The demand curve of eachi 
individual depends on the comparison of his marginal desirabilities for goods! 
and money. In each case the highest price he is willing to pay for a givent 
quantity is measured by the ratio of the desirability of the last ton to the 
desirability of a dollar. 

Illustration.—If a person regards one ton of coal as twelve times as desir+ 
able as a dollar, he will pay as much as $12 for it, but not more. A seconc 
ton has ten times as much desirability as a dollar, so he is willing to pay aa 
high as $10 for it. Similarly for a third ton he will pay $8 and for a fourth $6!) 
and soon. Derivation of prices from desirabilities is shown in Table 10: 
The last column is found by taking the ratio of the figures in the second tc 
those in the third, i.e., dividing (a) by (6). The resulting demand scheduld 
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Table 10 
Price 
Desira- Déesin: per Ton 
Tons bility of bility of Customer 
Pur- | Last Ton = ee Would Be 
~ chased | Purchased Patt oh Willing 
(a) (b) to Pay 
(a+b) 
1 12 iy $12 
2 10 1 10 
3 8 1 8 
4 6 JI 6 
5 5 1 5 
6 4 1 4 


| is the fourth column considered with respect to the first column. It gives 
| the highest prices an individual will pay for stated quantities of coal (col- 
/ umn 1). 

\ If another person prizes a dollar twice as highly as the one just considered 
his marginal desirability of a dollar is twice the above, and Table 11 results 


Table 11 
Price 
Desira- Desi per Ton 
Tons bility of Jos oie Customer 
Pur- Last Ton Dee Would Be 
chased | Purchased| * ~0"2 Willing 
(a) (b) to Pay 
(a+b) 
1 12 2 $6 
2 10 2 5 
3 8 2 4 
4 6 2 3 
5 5 2 2.50 
6 4 2 2 


The two individuals have the same intensity of desire for coal, but very 
_ different demands for coal. If coal is $5 per ton, the first individual will buy 
| up to the fitth ton; for when he reaches the fifth ton, but not before, marginal 
| desirability of coal (5) to him will be just five times that of a dollar. At the 
same price of $5 the second individual will buy only up to two tons, because 
for him the second ton is the point at which the marginal desirability of 
coal (10) is five times the marginal desirability of a dollar (2). For the poor 
man the marginal desirability of a dollar is relatively high. 7 
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RELATION OF DESIRABILITY TO MARKET PRICE.— Market price. 
of a commodity is equal to the ratio between two intensities of desire in the 
mind of each purchaser, viz., the ratio of marginal desirability of coal to that 
of money. No one individual can determine the market price of coal. 
But when all consumers are taken together they constitute the demand side | 
of the market and exert a great influence on prices. 

Market price must clear the market. This means that the market price 
must be such that when each individual on the demand side adjusts his pur- © 
chase to it in such manner that the ratio of his marginal desirability of coal to 
his marginal desirability of money is equal to the price, the sum total of all © 
such purchases equals the total supply. 

The principle that market price of any good is equal to the ratio between 
its marginal desirability and the marginal desirability of money for each and 
every buyer may be restated in the following form: 


1. Each purchaser buys until the ratio of the marginal desirability 
of the good to the marginal desirability of money is brought into equality — 
with the price. 

2. Each purchaser buys until the desirability of the marginal unit 
becomes equal to the desirability of the money spent for this marginal 
unit. 

3. Each purchaser buys until his marginal gain (of desirability) is 
reduced to nothing. 

4. Each purchaser buys until he makes his total gain (or surplus desir- 
ability) a maximum. 


INFLUENCES BEHIND SUPPLY.—Total supply at any price is the sum 
of individual supplies at that price, as illustrated in Table 12, showing supply 
schedules for coal for two individuals, No. I and No. II. 


Table 12 


Supply Schedules, Tons 
which Would Be Sup- 
plied by Individuals 


Price Total 
(a+b) 
I II 
(a) (b) 
$4 1,500 2,000 3,500 
5 1,600 2,400 4,000 
6 1,800 3,000 4,800 
if 2,100 3,900 6,000 


At $4 a ton individual No. I supplies 1,500 tons, and individual No. II, , 
2,000 tons. At $5 a ton individual No. I supplies 1,600 tons, and individual | 
No. II, 2,400 tons, and so on. If all instead of two suppliers were included, , 
a total supply schedule would be obtained. 

Furthermore, just as each demand schedule is the resultant of a pair off 
desirability schedules, so each supply schedule is the resultant of two desir-- 
abilitv schedules. But in the case of the seller it is not desirability butt 
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| undesirability which must be considered—the undesirability or trouble of 
| supplying coal. Marginal undesirability is also called marginal cost. 

Derivation of seller’s undesirability or marginal cost curve is illustrated 
in Table 13. Figures in the last column, found from second and third by 


Table 13 
Undesira- A Price Dealer 
in bility of |-22 2", | Would Be 
ee Supplying bility of Willing t 
Sold a Dollar 2 yee 
Last Ton Take 
(a) (b) (a+b) 
1,500 8 2 $4 
1,600 10 2 5 
1,800 12 2 6 
2,100 14 2 7 


division, give prices a coal dealer would be willing to take in view of the 
undesirability involved in providing coal and the desirability of money he 
asks in return for it. If the 1,500th ton costs him 8 units of undesirability, 
and a dollar represents to him 2 units of desirability, he will take $4 a ton up 
to the 1,500th ton, and so on for other figures in the table. 

The supply curve is the undesirability curve translated into money. 

Labor or human effort stands at the end of the analysis of supply, just as 

satisfactions stand at the end of the analysis of demand. 
PRINCIPLE OF MARGINAL COST.—In treating demand it is usually 
satisfactory to assume that the marginal desirability of money remains con- 
| stant, because it is not likely to be greatly influenced by any one of the many 
/ commodities one buys. But this cannot be assumed in treating supply 
because one may make his living by selling one, or a comparatively few, 
| commodities, so that changes in amounts sold, or price, may make much dif- 
ference in the total amount of money he secures. 

Instead, the greater the sales and the more money consequently obtained, 
the less is the marginal desirability of money. 

The total supply curve, analogously to the total demand curve, may be 
derived from a number of individual supply curves. Each such individual 
' supply curve may be derived from, 

1. Curves of marginal undesirability of furnishing the article, and 
2. Curves of marginal desirability of money. 

Consequently the supply curve is an undesirability curve translated into 

_ terms of money. 
The market price, as finally determined by supply and demand, is not 
only equal to the marginal desirability of getting goods, but also to the 
marginal undesirability of furnishing them, both desirability and undesira- 
_ bility being measured in terms of money. 
These principles may be summarized as: 

1. The equalization of all marginal desirabilities and undesirabilities, 

both being measured in money, or 

2. The equalization of supply and demand. 


: 
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On the supply side of the market the great determinant of market price 
(in terms of money) is marginal cost (in terms of money). | 

The two determinants of price—marginal desirability and marginal cost— 
are human desires translated into cost. 

Marginal desirability represents the desire to secure something agreeable. 

Marginal cost represents the desire to avoid something disagreeable. 

VARIATIONS IN SUPPLY CURVES.—Practically all demand curves de- 
scend to the right, but all supply curves do not ascend to the right. | 

One peculiar supply curve grows out of the fact that there is a descending 
curve of marginal desirability of money dependent on the price assumed. | 


TmSMSIMOwI 12 
Hours 
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This combined with the ascending curve of undesirability of efforts and |: 
sacrifices tends to bend the curve upward—so much sometimes as to curl || 
back to the left, asin Fig. 5. This curve does not ascend to the right through- » 
out its course. It applies especially to the labor supply, and means that rise» 
in price does not always result in an increase in supply. It does at first, , 
but beyond the point where the curve begins to curl back, a rise in price > 
causes the supply to be reduced. This is because a rise in wages, for instance, , 
results in the workman spending more time in idleness. 

Another type ot supply curve does not ascend, but descends: Where: 
large production causes less trouble per unit than small, the marginal unde- 


s 


2See normal curves illustrated in Fig. 5. 
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sirability of furnishing the goods decreases with an increased supply, and 
decreases in faster ratio than does the marginal utility of money; so that the 
marginal cost expressed in money decreases with an increase of supply. 

Only when the supply curve ascends is the price at which a seller is willing 
to supply equal to its marginal cost, and so is derived from curves of unde- 
sirability. Descending supply curves depend not on marginal cost but on 
average cost. 

This is because no seller is willing to sell regularly at a loss, which he 
would do if he sold at prices corresponding to marginal cost when marginal 
cost decreases with the amount sold. Thus, if it costs $5 to supply the 
3,000th ton of coal, while the cost of all preceding tons is greater than $5, 
no coal except the last ton could be sold at $5 without causing loss. In case 
of an ascending curve, if cost of supplying the 3,000th ton were $5, that of 
all preceding tons would be less than $5, so that, sold at $5, there would 
result a profit on each but the last. 

When cost of each succeeding ton is greater than that of the preceding 
ton, the cost. of the last, or marginal cost, is the greatest cost of all, and so 
exceeds average cost. Consequently, a dealer is assured a profit when. he 
sells at a price equal to marginal cost. But when cost of each successive 
ton is less than that of the preceding ton, cost of the last ton is least of all, 
and so is below average cost. In this case, to sell at a price equal to marginal 
cost would result in loss. 

In either case, whether the curve ascends or descends, the palles attempts 
to fix his price on the basis of the higher cost—marginal or average. 

When marginal cost increases with supply, marginal cost is higher, and will 
rule supply. 

When the opposite is true, average cost is higher, and will rule supply. 

Cases governed by descending supply curves are said to obey the law of 
decreasing cost and sometimes the law of increasing returns, it being the 
same thing to say that ratio of cost to product decreases as to say that ratio 
of product to cost increases. 

Opposite cases are governed by the law of increasing cost or, as some- 
imes stated, law of diminishing returns. 

Intermediate between these is the law of constant cost, or law of constant 


returns. 

CUTTHROAT COMPETITION.—In the case of ascending supply curves, 
based on marginal costs, the supply at a price is the maximum the seller is 
/ willing to offer at that price. 

In the case of descending supply curves, based on marginal costs, the sup- 
ply at a price is the minimum the seller is willing to offer at that price. 
In the first case, the more the seller can sell, the more he charges. In 
| the second case, the more he can sell, the less he charges. 
The situation is summarized as follows: 
I. At a given price, each buyer is willing to take a certain maximum 
amount or less at that price. 
II. At a given price, each seller is willing 
1. (In case marginal cost increases with an increase of supply) 
to offer a certain amount or less at that price. 
2. (In case marginal—and therefore also average—cost de- 
creases with an increase of supply) to offer a certain 
amount or more at that price. 


If the total supply curve descends, the price represented at the intersection 
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of supply and demand curves, although it clears the market, is not a stable 
price, but tends always to fall, and this holds true so long as the supply 
curve descends. The individual competitor cannot raise prices without enter- 
ing into agreement with others. If he should raise prices without such 
agreement he could make no sales. His only course, in absence of agree- 
ment, is to undersell his competitors and drive them out of business. If he 
fails to do this, he must go out of business himself. 
The effect of cutthroat competition is to create losses. 


MONOPOLY.—Competition when supply curves are descending always 
lowers prices so long as there remain any competitors. The only check to 
the tendency is the ceasing of competition or the ceasing of the supply curve 
to descend. 

Monopoly may arise either as the result of the survival of the fittest, or 
by combination. 

In practice competition is more or less imperfect. Custom, the habit of 
people to continue trading with their old dealers, deters them from going 
where they could buy more cheaply. As a consequence, competition may, 
in some instances, be so limited as to prevent fierce rate wars. 


MONOPOLY PRICE.—Economic action is guided by the principle of 
maximum gain. It applies to both monopoly and competition. Monopo- 
lists fix prices with an eye to effect on demand, putting prices up to a point 
which affords maximum profit. The higher the price, the larger the profit 
per unit sold; but if made too high, sales are killed. If made too low, profit 
per unit is killed. A middle course is therefore steered by the method of 
trial and error. 

Where monopoly prices exceed competitive prices, competition may thereby 
be invited. Competition feared but not actually existent is potential com- 
petition. Its effect is similar to that of real competition, so that under 
monopoly the price is usually somewhat less than the traffic will bear. 

The chief evils of monopoly are the ruthless crushing of competitors 
and discrimination; also political corruption and control. 

Not all monopolies, however, are evil; where supply curves are of the 


descending type monopolies are beneficial because they prevent cutthroat 
competition. 


Mutually Related Prices 


ARBITRAGE.—Prices of the same article in different markets act and 
react on each other. The extent to which prices of the same article in differ- 
ent markets differ at a given time depends upon means available for trans- 
portation and for communication. A special class of men make it their 
business to watch prices in different markets and to make profits by buying 
in cheaper markets and selling in dearer ones. In such arbitrage transactions 
equalization of prices is limited by cost of transportation. Thus, if it costs | 
5 cents per bushel to transport wheat from Chicago to New York, the price 
in New York will tend to be not more than 5 cents higher than that in Chi- 
cago. Reduction of transportation costs means greater equalization of prices | 
in different markets. In general, such equalization is advantageous, but it 
sometimes causes hardship among producers who are thus brought into 
competition with those who can produce more cheaply because favored by ’ 
superior natural resources. It follows, of course, that corresponding bene-- 
fits accrue to the favored producers. Opposite results accrue among con-- 
sumers, because those enjoying low prices are injured by the rise which; 
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equalization beings about, whereas those paying high prices are benefited by 
the fall produced. 


SPECULATION.—This refers to equalization of prices between different 
times. This kind of equalization is accomplished by keeping the commodity 
when it is abundant and cheap until the time when it is scarce and dear. 
The effect is to equalize prices at different times. 

Speculation may be for the rise or for the fall. Speculators who try to 
profit by a rise in prices are called bulls. They buy and hold for higher prices. 
Those who try to profit by a fall in prices are called bears. They sell future 
goods short, i.e., they agree to sell in advance of time of delivery, depending 
on the expected fall in price to enable them to buy the wheat needed to fulfil 
their contracts. This is called selling short. The effect is to encourage con- 
sumption of present supplies, because producers by buying from those who 
sell short are guaranteed certain future stocks at definite prices. It reduces 
present prices because it reduces present demand. It increases future prices 
because it increases future demand. By reducing the gap between present 
high prices and future low prices, it tends to equalize the two. When, however, 
differences between present and future prices become too small to cover 
interest charges and other costs involved, it is no longer profitable. 

Speculation is beneficial when it succeeds in equalizing prices; it is in- 
jurious when it aggravates differences in prices. 


Interest 


FUNCTION OF INTEREST.—Most prices are determined with reference © 
to interest, because time of use of most commodities is a consideration. 
Interest may be explicit or implicit. Explicit interest is that fixed by 


/ contract. Implicit interest is that which an investor expects to realize who 


} makes sacrifices at one time for sake of compensating benefits at a later 
| time. It is the effective interest rate, and, when used to discount a bond’s 
| tcome, gives the price at which it was bought. 

Every investment is analogous to a loan, involving a rate of interest on 
purchase price, just as a loan does. Moreover, every purchase is an invest- 
ment of present money for future benefits in money or measurable in money. 
Consequently every purchase price is fixed with reference to a rate of interest. 


THE BASIS OF INTEREST.—An understanding of the basis of interest 
involves an analysis of the supply and demand of loans, which resolves 
itself into a comparison between different marginal desirabilities and undesir- 
abilities, not simultaneous, but distributed at different points in time. 

The essence of interest is impatience, the desire to secure gratifications 
earlier than we can get them; in other words, the preference for present over 
future goods. 

The market rate of interest is formed out of various degrees of impatience 
in minds of many people. The rate of impatience in any individual’s mind 
is his preference for an additional dollar, or dollar’s worth of goods, available 
today, over an additional dollar, or dollar’s worth of goods, available a year 
from today. Expressed in numbers, it is the premium a man is willing to pay 
for this year’s over next year’s goods. 

Thus, if he is willing to promise to pay $1.06 next year to get $1 today, his 
rate or degree of impatience is 6%. This willingness to pay a premium for 
present use of money or goods causes the phenomenon of interest. 

This preference for present over future goods resolves itself into impatience 
for immediate income over remote income. 
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This preference for immediate over remote income resolves itself into 
preference for present enjoyable income over future enjoyable income. 

Thus all preference for present over future goods resolves itself into a 
preference for early enjoyable ‘ncome over late enjoyable income. 

The problem of determining the rate of interest is that of determining what 
premium people are willing to pay for present enjoyable income in terms of 
future enjoyable income. 

The degree of impatience varies among individuals, depending upon such | 
personal characteristics as foresight, self-control, habit, expectation of life, — 
and love for posterity. 

As to foresight, the greater it is the less the impatience. 

As to self-control, the greater it is the less the impatience. 

As to habit, the influence may be in either direction. 

As to expectation of life, the longer the expectation of life, the less the | 
impatience. 

As to love for posterity, this is probably the most dowuckel cause tending | 
to reduce the rate of interest, because of the desire of parents to provide for 
their children. 

Risks tend to increase the rate of interest because they increase impatience. 


DETERMINATION OF RATE OF INTEREST.—The rate of interest 
is determined by six conditions, as follows: 


1. The dependence of impatience upon prospective income—its size, | 
distribution in time, and uncertainties. 

2. The tendency of the rates of impatience for different individuals » 
to seek a common level in the resulting rate of interest. 

3. The fact that supply and demand must be equal so that the modi- - 
fications in the income streams of individuals, through buying and selling, , 
or borrowing and lending, must “clear the market.”’ 

4. Of all optional uses to which one can put his capital, he chooses; 
the one which at the market rate of interest makes the present value of | 
his capital the largest possible. 

5. What is borrowed at any time by some persons equals what is; 
loaned at that time by other persons. 

6. What any person borrows at one time must be repaid by that 
person at another time with interest at the market rate. 


In general, the rate of interest is low, 
1. If people are by nature thrifty, farsighted, self-controlled, or thought-- 
ful for the future welfare of their children, or 
. If they have large or descending income streams. 
Iti is high, 


1. If people are shiftless, shortsighted, yabalsive selfish, or 
2. If they have small or ascending income-streams. 


Income from Capital 


RATIO OF INCOME TO CAPITAL.—Income is usually the joint product! 
of labor and capital, these usually being complementary to each other, each! 
helping to produce the joint product of both. 

The ratio of the value of income to the quantity of capital which it yields: 
is termed rent. In other words, rent is the value of income yielded peri 
physical unit of capital. Thus land may yield a ‘‘rent’’ of $10 per acre. 
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This is a broader conception of the word than is found in ordinary usage, 
since it includes implicit rent as well as explicit rent, or that named in a lease 
between landlord and tenant. 

Explicit rent is rent in the usual and strict sense of the word, the amount of 
income being stipulated. 

Implicit rent is a broader term, being equivalent to capitalists’ profits. 
The income is not stipulated and can only be appraised. 

If a landlord rents his land to a tenant for $1,000 a year, the rent is explicit; 
if, however, he works the land himself, the income earned is implicit rent. 
To state it, it is first necessary to appraise the crops, both which he sells and 
which he consumes. 

Explicit rent, being stipulated, is usually fixed and certain. 

Implicit rent, not being stipulated, is usually variable and uncertain. 


| RENT OF LAND.—Rent of land, separate from that of buildings, is 
called ground rent. 

Land has two important peculiarities. First, the land in the world is 
fixed in quantity. Second, its different qualities cannot, in most cases, be 
as fully separated and classified as the different qualities of most other kinds 
of wealth. Consequently the price of land varies with each individual piece. 

Illustration.—For given corn lands assume: 

1. That they are fixed in quantity. 

2. That they differ in quality or productivity by continuous gradation 
from very fertile to very infertile lands, each fixed and invariable as to 
corn productivity and having no other product. 

3. That the cost of tilling each acre is likewise fixed and invariable, 
say $10. 

4, That the lands are substantially equal in accessibility. 


Fic. 6 


Assume an island, Fig. 6, fulfilling the above conditions. Assume that 
the most fertile land is situated in the center and is capable of producing 25 
bushels of wheat per acre per year, while other lands are arranged around it 
spiral fashion in order of descending productivity. If a superabundance 
') of 25-bushel-per-acre land exists, so that it can be had merely by occupancy, 
and there is no prospect that inferior grades will be needed, the land is value- 
i} less and yields no rent. Corn will have a price equal to its marginal desir- 
| ability measured in money and also to its marginal cost measured in money. 
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| 
Since by our assumption, this cost is fixed for each grade of land and is the | 
same for every bushel, the price of corn is in this case simply equal to the | 
marginal cost of producing the corn. 

If population increases so as to create a demand for corn which cannot be | 
supplied from the most fertile land, some of the next grade, yielding 24 bushels 
per acre, will be used. This second-grade land will now be valueless but the | 
first-grade land will have a value and yield rent, due to the rise in price of | 
corn. The price will still be equal to marginal cost, but this now becomes | 
the cost of producing a bushel on second-grade land. 

Since there cannot be two prices for the same article in the same market, | 
the price of corn produced on the first-grade land must be the same as that 
produced on the second-grade land. Consequently, owners of first-grade 
land now have a crop worth more than the cost of producing it, and can, if 
they choose, obtain a rent for it equal to the excess, i.e., one bushel per acre. 

Each increase in population necessitating cultivating of lower grade of land 
gives a rental value to the next better grade and adds to that of all higher 
grades. In each case the rent of any grade of land is the difference between 
its productivity and that of the worst or marginal land occupied. 

Two important conclusions are: 


1. Price of corn is equal to its cost of production on the margin of 
cultivation. 

2. Ground rent of any land is the difference between productivity of 
that land and productivity of land on the margin of cultivation. 


Increase in value of land due to extension of cultivation to poorer areas is 
termed the unearned increment, because it is not due to the labor of the 
owner. 


MODIFYING FACTORS UNDER ACTUAL CONDITIONS.—In the 
actual world, 


1. Land is not absolutely fixed in quantity. 

2. Productivity of any piece of land is not fixed, but varies from time to 
time both in kind and in degree. 

3. Cost of tilling is not fixed, but varies with different land, and is | 
influenced by the price of the product. 

4. Some lands are more distant to reach than others and their product | 
more difficult to bring to market. 

5. Land is capable of more than one use, as corn-growing, and a change 
in price of corn may shift the use to which certain lands are put. 


The farther cultivation is extended to poorer lands, or the more intensively 
the same land is cultivated, the greater is marginal cost. This is called the 
law of diminishing returns. 


FOUR FORMS OF INCOME FROM CAPITAL.—Men receive income | 
from capital in four forms, viz., interest, rent, dividends, and profits. If by 
rent we mean only explicit rent, and if by profits we mean implicit rent, then | 
interest and rent represent explicit or assured income, whereas dividends | 
and profits represent implicit or uncertain income. In case of interest and | 
rent as thus understood, the income is free of business risk and regular. . 
In case of dividends and profits, the recipient bears the business risk involved | 
and receives an irregular income. 

In general, those who assume risk may receive either more or less income? 
than those who do not, and over long periods probably receive fluctuating : 
instead of steady income. Also, on the average, risk takers probably receive > 
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a larger income than those guaranteed against risk. ees are assumed 
because of the hope of receiving a higher reward. 


AVOIDANCE OF RISK.—Risk is reduced in the following ways: 


1. Increasing our knowledge of the future. 

2. Employing safeguards against mischances. 
3. Insurance. 

4. Speculative contracts, especially ‘‘ hedging.” 


1. Risk decreases with progress of knowledge. Many trade journals make 
it their chief aim to aid their readers to forecast the future. Government 
weather bureaus supply weather forecasts, and government reports of crop 
conditions are for the same purpose. Engineers and geologists forecast the 
probable output of mines. 

2. Safeguards are provided against shipwreck, fire explosion, burglary, etc. 

3. Insurance consists in consolidating risks. It does not decrease risks 
for society as a whole, but by pooling them it steadies individual incomes and 
spreads the burden of risk more evenly. 

4. Speculation, although dealing in chances, may be used to reduce chance. 
Short selling reduces risk to the vendee. Contractors reduce risk to a 
minimum by contracting for supplies in advance of the time when they will 
be needed, frequently with parties who do not yet have the goods and who 
therefore ‘‘sell short,’’ thus assuming the risk. Hedging is a method of 
shifting risks whereby a dealer i is relieved of risk of change in price. Thus, 
if he buys grain in Chicago intending to ship it to New York, thus making a 
profit in form of ‘‘arbitrage’’ which arises as the result of different prices 
in different places, he may find it desirable to protect himself against price 
changes during the period required to transport the grain. Hedging elimi- 
nates the time gain or loss but retains the place gain. It is speculation so 
arranged that if one loses in his regular business he wins in his speculation, 
or if he gains in his regular business he loses in his speculation. 


Income from Labor 


WAGES.—Income from labor is termed wages. Wages are explicit or 
implicit. Explicit wages are those actually paid to a hired person. Implicit 
wages are the earnings of a person who does not sell his services but enjoys 
them himself. Such a person is called an enterpriser. His earnings are 
enterpriser’s profits. 

A community’s income consists of rent and wages, each being subdivided 
into explicit and implicit classes. 

Therefore the four great branches of income are: explicit rent, explicit 
wages, implicit rent (capitalists’ profits), and implicit wages (enterprisers’ 
profits). 


COMMUNITY INCOME.—Practically, the income of a community is 
divisible into six main parts by separating out from rent, whether explicit 
or implicit, that part which is reckoned in terms of value of capital, i.e., 
that part which is interest, whether explicit or implicit. While it is true that 
all rent may be translated into interest, only part of rent is actually so 
expressed. Therefore there are in the modern world six great branches of 
income considered with reference to the source from which derived, viz., 
wages and enterprisers’ profits, rent and capitalists’ profits, interest and 
dividends. These may be arranged as follows: 


| 
; | 
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Explicit Implicit . 
Interest per cent Profits per cent (dividends) | 
Rent per acre Profits per acre : 
LN eGheayil DER ores eam orsenaie mo Pucca Wages per man Profits per man 


PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR.—Men differ in productive power, some 
possessing a much greater earning power than others. They may be classi- 
fied as common manual laborers, skilled manual laborers, common mental 
workers, superintending workers, and enterprisers. 

The most inefficient workers correspond roughly to no-rent land in eco- 
nomic analysis. 

PECULIARITIES OF LABOR SUPPLY.—The peculiarities of wages as 
compared with rent result from the fact that laborers own themselves. These 
peculiarities lie in the supply curve. See Fig. 7. The supply curve of human 
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services ascends very rapidly and often ‘‘curls back,’’ due to the fact that a 
man’s desire for more money decreases rapidly with increased earnings. 
Beyond a certain point, the more he is paid, the less he will work. 

Curve SS’ 8S” is the supply curve of work for a well-to-do man, with in- 
come from sources other than his work. Curve ss’ 8s” is that of a poor man 
who depends wholly on earnings. He cannot afford to be idle, and employ- 
ment is seldom voluntary. The minimum price necessary to induce him to 
work rather than become a tramp or beggar is represented in the diagram 
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| by 0’s, or 10 cents an hour. Only a slight rise in price induces him to work a 
full day. Height of s’ is the price at which he works the greatest number of 
hours. Above this he prefers slightly shorter hours. . 
_ Ii wages remain high and a workman has a low enough degree of impatience 

for income to enable him to accumulate savings, he becomes more indepen- 
dent and his supply curve ss’ s’’ shifts in form towards that of the rich 
man’s curve S-S’ S’’. Consequently a higher minimum wage is necessary 
¢ to induce the laborer to work and he is willing to work a smaller maximum 
number of hours. 

A second peculiarity is that the earnings of a laborer are seldom discounted 
to ascertain his capital value. Such appraisement is usually made only for 
sale purposes and laborers are not sold except under slavery. 

A third peculiarity is that wages are always reckoned as gross, never as 
net. The reason is that they are reckoned from the standpoint of the em- 
ployer who pays them, not of the laborer who receives them. 

A fourth peculiarity is that the supply of wage-earners differs from the 
supply of any other instrument. Workmen are not bred on commercial 
principles as are cattle, so that a rise in price of human services does not 
necessarily create a larger supply of laborers. 


| DEMAND FOR LABOR.—The demand of employers for workmen’s ser- 

' vices is generally analogous to their demand for services of other productive 
agents. The influence of sentiment has but little effect in altering it. Wages 
_ paid are the discounted future value of the laborer’s work. The rate of wages 
is equal to the marginal desirability of the laborer’s services measured in pres- 
/ ent money. It should be emphasized that the employer’s valuation is, (1) 
_ marginal, and (2) discounted. 

The employer pays for all workmen’s services on the basis of the services 
least desirable-to him, just as one buying corn buys it all on the basis of the 
least desirable ton. At a given rate of wages he “‘buys labor’’ to the point 
where the last or marginal man’s work is barely worth the amount paid for 
it. This marginal unit is the barometer of wages. 

In saying that wages are the discounted value of future benefits derived 
by the employer, we refer to the same principle as is employed to ‘determine 
benefits of land hired, viz., discounting its future yield in grain or other 
benefits. This requires taking into account the probable future product 
and the time before it will be available. The employer of labor must dis- 
count the expected value of the product of labor. 

A rise in the rate of interest, therefore, tends to lower the rate of wages 
because it lowers the discounted value of the final benefits derived from 
labor. A fall in interest rates has the opposite effect. The more remote 
are the ultimate benefits to which the work of the laborer leads, the more 
are wages influenced by a change in the interest rate. Also, a change in the 
interest rate diverts laborers from one employment to another. If the rate 
rises, labor is diverted from enterprises requiring much time to those yielding 
more immediate benefits. 

The rate of wages is such as makes supply and demand equal, i.e., “clears 
the market.’’ This means that unemployment tends to correct itself. When 
unemployment exists, the rate of wages tends to fall. This results in in- 
creased demand, which tends to absorb unemployment. In practice this 
equalization of supply and demand works itself out slowly. 


EFFICIENCY OF LABOR.—The laborer’s income depends both on the 
price he receives for each unit of work performed and on the number of units 
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turned out. His capacity to accomplish work is his efficiency. The greater | 
his efficiency, the greater amount of income he receives. This is quite obvi- | 
-ous in case of implicit wages, where one works for oneself. It is less so in | 
case of explicit wages, where one works for others. | 
Efficiency of laborers can be “increased in three ways: ; 


1.: Improvement in physical and mental vitality. : 
2. Improvement in trade education. 
3. Improvement in organization and division of labor. | 


1. Some of these factors are matters of personal habit, others are matters 
of public health regulation. Still others are matters of working conditions. 
Use of alcoholic drinks and bad diet are matters of personal habit. Exposure 
to infectious diseases, housing conditions, and conditions under which one 
works, are matters largely of public health regulation. Hours of labor are 
an important consideration. 

2. Modern division of labor has reduced the need for long apprenticeship. 
It has consequently fallen into disuse. Technical training is, however, nec- 
essary. This has led to establishment of trade schools. 

3. Division of labor leads to great perfection of workmanship in a limited 
range of operations. It also makes possible the adaptation of work to the 
qualities and abilities of laborers, especially mental workers. Geographical 
division of labor, the concentration of industries where natural conditions 
are most favorable, is a factor in the efficiency of production. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


DEFINITION.—Foreign exchange applies to bills of exchange (see 
Form 1) in which drawer and drawee are residents of different countries. 
In the United States residents of different states are legally foreign but it 
‘is not customary to classify as foreign bills originating between them. 
Foreign exchange, more broadly, refers to all monetary and credit instru- 
ments employed in the settlement of international transactions. It covers 
bankers’ drafts, commercial bills, cable transfers, gold, silver, currency, 
money orders, travelers’ checks, bond coupons, and dividend and interest 
checks. 


New York City........March 1, 19—. 


For value received and charge to account of 


To ENGLISH IMPORTER AMERICAN EXPORTER 


Liverpool, England New York City 


Form 1. Foreign Bill of Exchange. Drawn by an American firm against an 
English importer and payable 90 days after sight 


PAR OF EXCHANGE.—Par of exchange is the ratio of the intrinsic values 
of monetary units of two countries. Between countries haying the same 
metallic standard, par of exchange is determined by dividing number of 
grains in the standard coin of one country into number of grains in the 
standard coin of the other country. The English sovereign contains 113.0016 
grains of pure gold. United States gold coins contain 23.22 grains of pure 
gold per dollar. The pound, therefore, contains 4.8665 times as much gold 
as the dollar, so that $4.8665 is the par of exchange between these countries. 
Par of exchange between the United States and France is 19.3 cents. Between 
countries on the same metallic standard par of exchange remains a constant 
until the content of pure metal in the monetary standard is changed. 

In two countries on a gold and a silver basis, respectively, the two pars 
of exchange, silver and gold, cannot be determined by applying the laws 
of arithmetic to the relative weights of the two standard coins. Reference 
must be made to market prices of the two kinds of bullion, silver in one 
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country and gold in the other. Thus the Shanghai tael, one of several 
| principal Chinese monetary units, contains 516.4058 grains of fine silver. 
With market price of silver in New York at 60 cents per five ounces (480 


i grains), the silver par of exchange between the United States and Shanghai 


516.4058 


| is $0.646 (22% «60 cents). But when price of silver advances to 90 


480 
cents per 5 ounces, the new par of exchange is $0.968. Wesauise market price 


’ of silver in terms of gold money is continually changing, the silver par of 


exchange is not fixed but varies with each fluctuation in the silver bullion 
market. The same is true of the gold par which is equivalent to the price 
of gold in Shanghai. 


MAINTAINING BANK BALANCES AT FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
CENTERS.—At London, New York, Paris, Berlin, Yokohama, and other 
cities, foreign exchange is dealt in on a large scale. International bankers 
maintain deposit balances with their correspondents in such cities. These 
deposit balances are built up by buying from local merchants or bankers, 
drafts, cable transfers, or other credit instruments for remittance abroad, 


' and are drawn against when drafts, cable transfers, or other credit instru- 


ments are sold to localtmerchants or local bankers who wish to remit funds 


| abroad. 


Illustration.—Exporter & Co., New York, sell merchandise, £40,000, to 


_Importer & Co., London. Having made shipment, Exporter & Co., in 
' accordance with terms agreed upon, draw a sight bill (i.e., payable immedi- 


ately on presentation to drawee), for £40,000 on Importer & Co., or on 


 latter’s London bank. This draft is then offered to a New York banker 
/ who buys it at the market rate for this class of bills and immediately forwards 


it to a London correspondent. London correspondent effects collection of 
the item, and places proceeds to credit of the New York banker. 

With a credit in London, the New York banker can sell drafts, or the 
right to draw them, against this deposit balance, to customers who wish to 
send funds abroad. Suppose that an importing house in New York has 
purchased some jute in Calcutta and has made necessary arrangements 
with New York banker already mentioned, to finance the transaction by 
means of sterling drafts. The New York banker informs his London cor- 


respondent that the Calcutta merchant has been authorized to draw bills 


under: certain specified conditions against the New York banker’s London 
balance. The Calcutta merchant is able to convert his bills into cash immedi- 
ately by selling them to his local banker in India. 

Thus the more essential operations of the foreign exchange department of 
a bank are: purchase of bills of exchange, their deposit with correspondent 
bankers abroad, and against the credit thus established, the sale of either 
the right to draw or drafts drawn by the bank. .The banker, in buying and 
selling foreign exchange, does much the same as the merchant who deals 
in. commodities... As the merchant handling staples can negotiate trans- 
actions involving hedging, futures, or options, so the foreign exchange trader 
employs these devices to insure himself against risk and to cover his position 


in the market. 


FLUCTUATIONS OF RATES.—Fluctuations in exchange rates are due 
to forces operating through demand and supply channels and in this respect 
are subject to same influences as price movements for any commodity. 
Tf the United States sells goods abroad or in some other way becomes a 
creditor of a foreign country, ordinarily bills of exchange drawn against 
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such shipments of merchandise are offered by our exporters to American 
banks. In autumn when we export much grain and cotton, the increased | 
supply of bills of exchange causes exchange rates on England, France, Ger- | 
many, and other European countries to reach normal low level for the year. | 
In winter and spring, when our exports are not ordinarily as heavy, exchange | 
rates on foreign points tend to stiffen. Besides merchandise exports, the 
other chief items which increase the supply of bills of exchange and so tend 
to cause rates to become easier are: sale to foreigners of securities held in | 
this country, payment of interest and dividends on foreign securities held 
here, foreign travelers in the United States, ocean transportation in Ameri- 
can ships for merchants abroad, and remittance by European insurance 
companies to beneficiaries in United States. Similarly, besides merchandise 
imports, chief sources of demand for foreign bills of exchange are: purchase 
by Americans of securities held abroad, flotation of foreign loans in this 
country, payment for ocean freight by American exporters to foreign ship- 
ping companies, insurance premiums paid to’ European underwriters, and 
expenditures by American travelers abroad. 


GOLD POINTS.—Between two countries on a gold basis, movements of 
exchange rates are restricted to fairly well-defined limits. These limits are 
called the upper and lower gold points. When exchange rates reach either 
limit, gold shipments take place and check the further rise or fall in rates. 
Before the World War, when Great Britain was on a gold standard and 
specie payments were not suspended, sterling rates did not depart from par 
by more than 2 or 3 cents, the cost of shipping gold equivalent to one pound 
between New York and London. Whenever sterling rates reached the upper 
gold limit, an American banker who had a debt of one pound to meet in 
Great Britain would buy, in this country, $4.8665 of gold for shipment 
abroad at his own expense. It was thus advantageous to send gold rather 
than buy sterling exchange at a price which exceeded par by more than the 
shipping costs of sending gold. In like manner, a holder of a sterling demand 
draft would not sell it for any sum less than the equivalent in United States 
money of the sum due in England after deducting cost of sending gold to 
this country, because with the British gold the American could obtain at 
the mint or in the market our money at the rate of $4.8665 for one sovereign. 
The upper and lower gold points are not absolute but vary slightly from 
time to time as shipping costs decrease or increase. 


DEPRECIATED PAPER MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES.— When the 
principal European countries took steps, shortly after outbreak of war in 
1914, to protect their gold reserves, irredeemable paper money soon became 
the circulating medium. The stabilizing influence on exchange rates of 
unrestricted gold shipments no longer prevailed. Par of exchange had less 
significance in relation to actual rates as the different countries departed 
farther from their gold bases. 

Paper money is in essence a promise to pay bearer, on demand, basic or 
standard money. Basic or standard money in the United States and Europe 
is a piece of gold of a certain weight and fineness bearing stamp of the issuing 
government. When a nation suspends its promise to pay, on demand, gold 
for paper money, the two cease to remain at parity. Gold disappears 
from circulation because every one elects to pay his debts in cheaper paper 
money. When gold money passes hands, it commands a premium in terms 
of the depreciated currency. The premium is large if it is expected that a 
long time will elapse before specie payments are resumed. Quantity of 


ua 
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‘below par, called the 


paper money outstanding and economic condition of the country are impor- 
tant factors affecting exchange rates under these circumstances. 

Depreciated paper money not only causes exchange rates to become 
speculative and fluctuate over a very wide area, but also makes commercially 
possible gold shipments under conditions that might seem contrary to the 
principles connected with the upper and lower gold points. Thus with 
sterling exchange at $4.50 in New York, it might seem unprofitable to ship 
gold to London; it would be if England were not on an irredeemable paper’ 
basis. But as long as England is on a paper basis, gold commands a pre- 
mium in terms of paper and is bought and sold in the market like any other 
commodity. Therefore, if price of gold advances sufficiently in England 
it may pay to export it from here just as wheat is exported. 

Exchange rates on Europe will not return to par until European countries 
make their paper money redeemable in gold at face value. Even if unfavor- 
able trade balances against European countries were wiped out, their moneys 
in the foreign exchanges would remain depreciated in some measure com- 
parable to the extent to which their currency is depreciated internally. 


PEGGING EXCHANGE.—On certain occasions exchange rates are not 
determined solely by commercial and banking factors. Particularly during 
wars nations interfere with the free operation of the law of supply and demand 
and artificially influence gold movements, interest rates, exchange rates, 
and certain prices. During the Great War English, French, and Italian 
exchanges were “pegged,” or fixed by agreement, at a point somewhat 
‘“‘war par.’’ The British government maintained the 
sterling cable rate in New York at $4.767{¢ from Jan. 1916, to Mar. 1919. 
This the British government effected by instructing its fiscal agents in this 
country to buy sterling cables offered for sale at the pegged rate. To create 
funds to make such purchases money was borrowed from the Treasury of 
the United States. When the plan was suspended in Mar. 1919, a sharp 
prolonged decline in sterling followed. 


TYPES OF EXCHANGE—SPOTS AND FUTURES.—Exchange, like 
commodities, may be bought and sold for ‘spot,’ or ‘‘future’’ delivery. 
In the first case the buyer obtains his exchange immediately. In the 
second he contracts to receive it at some specified date in advance. To 
illustrate use of futures in exchange, suppose that in December a Boston 
exporter accepts an order for a shipment of leather amounting to 800,000 
francs for delivery in Paris before the following Feb. 20. To protect himself 
from a speculative loss due to a decline in French exchange, the Boston 
exporter contracts in December to sell to his local banker the 60-day sight 
draft to be drawn at time of shipment. Assume that the future rate agreed 
upon is 8 cents per franc. With the price for his draft thus definitely fixed, 
the American merchant can proceed with certainty because no matter which 
way the exchange rates move his profit will remain the same. To be sure, 
he shuts out the possibility of speculative profit due to an increase in rate 
for francs. In February when the leather is ready for shipment, the Boston 
exporter draws his 60-day sight draft and delivers it to his banker as agreed. 
At 8 cents per franc the sum received is $64,000 which produces the antici- 
pated profit from the transaction. 

In like manner an importer can protect himself from losses from exchange 
risks. Mr. T. Merchant purchases tea from China and expects to make 
remittance with a sterling draft of £15,000 at end of 90 days. In the 
meantime, perhaps before cargo arrives, he sells to a retail house V5 of total 
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shipment. At this time sterling demand drafts for spot delivery sell at 
$4.60. Mr. T. Merchant, in quoting his price to the retailer, fixes it in 
reference to the $4.60 sterling rate, allowing for handling costs and a margin 
of profit on the sale. Wishing to insure his merchandise profit on the trans- 
action, Mr. T. Merchant immediately arranges at his bank for the purchase 
of £1,000 of sterling exchange for delivery some 90 days hence, when he will 
be required to remit £15,000 covering total cargo. The bank may quote 
its customer a rate slightly above spot rate for demand drafts, say, $4.603. 
Subsequently the importer makes other sales, fixing his wholesale price in 
each case in reference to the sterling demand rate, and at same time arrang- 
ing with his bank for purchase of future exchange. When total cargo is 
sold, Mr. T. Merchant realizes his anticipated merchandise profit. It 
does not matter to him whether sterling rates advance to $4.80 or decline 
to $4.00. At the appointed time he secures from his banker at previously 
agreed rates the £15,000 demand draft, the amount necessary to pay pur- 
chase price of tea. . , 

To avoid gambling in foreign exchange the bank follows a policy of com- 
pensating purchase and sale of bills. Exchange bought for future delivery 
ultimately provides funds abroad to cover exchange sold for future delivery. 
It is hardly to be expected that sales and purchases of futures can be made 
to match without ingenuity and alertness on the part of the foreign exchange 
trader. Interbank transactions offer the most important means by which 
a trader can cover his own position in the market. Whereas one bank may 
be long on futures, i.e., overbought, another may be short, i.e., oversold. 
Thus it is mutually advantageous for one bank to buy from the other. In 
transactions of this kind it is common for banks to swap bills. For example, 
if, in February, Bank A has too many April bills and too few May bills, 
whereas Bank B has the reverse situation, it is mutually desirable for Bank 
A to swap its surplus of April bills for Bank B’s surplus of May bills. 

SIX TYPES OF EXCHANGE.—Spot and future exchange may be further 
classified according to when the item calls for payment by the drawee, as: 
(a) cable transfers, (b) demand drafts, and (c) time drafts. Therefore 
from this point of view we have six types of exchange: 


1. Spot cable transfers 4. Future cable transfers 
2. Spot demand exchange 5. Future demand exchange 
3. Spot time exchange 6. Future time exchange 


A cable transfer is in effect a draft, payable immediately upon presenta- 
tion to drawee, which is sent by telegraph. It is used when the saving of 
time is of prime importance. Cable transfers command a higher price than 
demand drafts because the selling banker’s foreign balance is drawn upon 
almost immediately, whereas in case of a demand draft no such effect takes 
place until the required mailing time between the two cities has elapsed. 

A demand draft or sight bill isa written order calling for payment of funds 
by drawee immediately upon presentation. It is forwarded through the mail. 
There is no occasion for formal acceptance by drawee as is necessary for a 
time bill; the item is either paid or dishonored as soon as presented to the 
party on whom it is drawn. 

A time bill is a written order calling for payment of funds at a fixed or 
determinable future date after the item has been drawn or has been formally 
accepted by drawee. It is forwarded through the mail. Time bills may be 
drawn payable so many days ‘‘after date,’’ i.e., after being made out by 
drawer; or they may be drawn payable so many days “‘after sight,’’ that 


t 
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is, after formal acceptance by drawee. In foreign exchange most time bills 
are drawn payable after sight; this makes it necessary for holder to mail 
them promptly to fix the maturity date early as possible and thus avoid 
_ interest losses. The longer a time bill has to run, the smaller its present 
value and therefore the lower its rate in the market. The reasonableness 
_ of this becomes evident when we consider the negotiating banker to whom 
a time bill has been offered by an exporter. The banker in quoting his 
price must be governed by the proceeds he expects to realize upon the item 
' from a foreign correspondent. If the bill has 90 days to run, discount 
| charges to be deducted by foreign correspondent are greater than if maturity 
+ date is only 30 days hence. 


SPREAD IN RATES.—In the market at a given moment rates for differ- 
ent types of exchange tend to parity with each other when account is taken 
of the factor interest. Cable transfers command the highest rate, demand 
drafts the next highest, while time drafts are lowest of the three types of 
exchange. The spread or difference in rates between types is a function of 
time and interest, with an occasional minor disturbing factor entering into 
the equation. If for any reason rates do not conform to a parity relation, 
opportunity is offered exchange traders to make a profit until the situation 
* is corrected. Suppose time bills are relatively low as compared with demand 
bills. This makes it profitable for a trader to buy time bills, remit them to 
foreign correspondents for credit, and at same time sell in this country demand 
drafts against the anticipated proceeds. Again, if demand drafts are rela- 
tively high as compared with the cable transfer rate, a trader can realize 
a profit by purchasing cables and selling against the proceeds abroad demand 
exchange in the United States. 

The higher the discount rate abroad, the greater is the spread between the 
different types of exchange. This is due to the fact that a banker in buying 
a bill of exchange must quote his rate primarily upon the basis of what 
he expects to obtain as proceeds abroad. Therefore, the lower the foreign 
discount rate, the more nearly the rates for time bills, demand bills, and 
cable transfers approach each other. 

Spot and future exchange of a given type are subject to the same market 
influences and tend to follow a consistent trend. In this respect the situa- 
tion is no different than for spot and futures in the commodity market. 
The anticipation in April that franc drafts drawn the following August 
will be higher causes the April rate to strengthen, and vice versa. Purchase 
or sale of spots can always be postponed and futures can be dealt in at present; 
thus competition ties the two together. 


RELATIONSHIP OF EXCHANGE RATES IN TWO MARKETS.—Com- 
petition causes exchange rates between two markets to maintain a consistent 
relationship. The situation is very much the same as that which arises 
when traders in cotton, grain, wool, or other commodities, noticing a dis- 
crepancy in prices in two cities, buy in one for immediate sale in the other. 
To illustrate: when exchange on Paris is at a discount in New York, dollar 
exchange is at a corresponding premium in Paris. Expressed more con- 
eretely, when franc cable transfers are quoted at 8 cents in New York, a 
dollar draft ordinarily costs 12.50 francs in Paris ($1+8). Assume that the 
rate in Paris advances to 13 francs without a corresponding change in New 
York. Although on a market subject to violent fluctuations foreign exchange 
traders may consider the risks too great to warrant trying for a profit, never- 
theless any such condition as the one under consideration is only temporary. 
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A New York foreign exchange trader cables his Paris correspondent to sell 
dollar cables on New York in the Paris market. At the rate of 13 francs 
for a dollar, $10,000 would place 130,000 francs to the credit of the New 
York banker in Paris. At the same time the New York banker sells franc 
cables in this country at the rate of 8cents. Therefore, 130,000 francs would 
yield $10,400, or a profit, before allowing for incidental expenses, of $400 on 
the original $10,000 paid by the New York banker for cables drawn against 
him. The result of this transaction and similar ones is a tendency to correct 
the discrepancy in rates through increasing the supply of dollar cables 
in Paris and france cables in New York. In the first part of the above 
illustration the same results are obtained if the New York banker brings 
cables for remittance to his Paris correspondent instead of instructing latter 
to sell cables on New York. 


TRIANGULAR ARBITRAGE.—Arbitrage in exchange consists essentially 
of buying exchange in one place at a low rate and selling it simultaneously 
in another place at a profit. Triangular arbitrage means operating between 
three markets for the purpose of making a profit due to lack of consistency 
in rates between the points in question. Arbitrage transactions require 
rapid action on the part of the foreign exchange trader and so are almost 
entirely confined to cable transfers. 

Suppose that on a certain date cable transfer rates between New York, 
London, and Paris are quoted as below: 


1. Sterling cables in New York, $4.60. 
2. Cable transfers in New York on Paris, 8 cents. 
3. London cables on Paris, 58.35 francs. 


A foreign exchange trader in New York purchases a cable transfer for 
£10,000, paying $460,000, and at the same time instructs his London corre- 
spondent to purchase with this amount of sterling frane cables in the London 
market. At 58.35 francs per pound, £10,000 will purchase 583,500 francs 
for remittance to a Paris correspondent. The New York banker now 
proceeds to sell cables against his credit in Paris, and at the rate of 8 cents 
per franc will realize $46,880. But since he started by purchasing £10,000 
at a cost of $460,000, he has made a profit of $880 before allowing for cable 
charges, commission, and incidental expenses. The possibility of continuing 
to make a profit of this kind tends to be quickly corrected by the very trans- 
action itself; the supply of the dearer exchange is increased and the demand 
for the cheaper exchange is also increased. 

FINANCING IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The bulk of imports and 
exports are financed by means of bank drafts drawn under commercial 
letters of credit. A commercial letter of credit is a statement of authoriza- 
tion and undertaking by the issuing bank, naming the conditions under 
which the beneficiary (exporter) may draw drafts against the bank or its 
correspondent. One of the chief purposes which a letter of credit serves is 
to enable the exporter to find a ready market for his bills which will be drawn 
on a bank whose standing is known instead of on a merchant who is not 
widely known. By means of a letter of credit, an importer can readily 
obtain goods from foreign merchants who cannot be expected to know or 
rely upon his business standing. Furthermore, purchases can be safely 
made where the exporter requires cash at time of shipment. By the system 
of letters of credit the importer is enabled to finance the transaction by bor- 
rowing funds ultimately from the world’s monetary centers at the compara- 
tively low rates of interest regularly prevailing there, 
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To point out the main steps in financing an importation: Importer & 
Co. of New York arrange witn their bank, the Prosperity Trust Co., to open 
a 90 days’ credit in favor of Exporter & Co., of Rio de Janeiro. The trans- 
action involves a purchase of coffee amounting to $12,000. After receiving 
the New York bank’s letter of credit authorizing drafts under certain stipu- 
lated conditions, the Brazilian export house, already having secured cargo 
space, makes shipment. At the same time it draws on the New York bank 
a 90-day sight bill for the purchase price of the coffee. To the draft are 
attached the ocean bill of lading, commercial invoice, consular invoice, and 
other shipping papers. The draft is then turned over by Exporter & Co. 
to their local bank which either discounts the item or receives it for collection. 
Draft and documents are immediately forwarded to the Brazilian bank’s 
New York correspondent which gets in touch with the drawee, the Pros- 
perity Trust Co. Upon acceptance of the draft, the documents, but not 
the draft, are surrendered to the Prosperity Trust Co., and the latter notifies 
its customer, Importer & Co. Before being able to obtain the cargo from 
the steamship company, Importer & Co. will need possession of thé bill of 
lading calling for the delivery of the coffee. In order to protect its interests 
the Prosperity Trust Co. requires Importer & Co. to sign a trust receipt in 
return for obtaining the bill of lading. Trust receipts vary in form and 
terms but in general specify that title to the goods rests with the bank to 
which the proceeds of the sale must be given until the debt is settled. It 
is not customary, however, for a bank to insist rigidly upon the terms of the 
contract, unless there is danger that the customer will not be able to meet 
his obligations. At the end of 90 days the Prosperity Trust Co. will look 
to Importer & Co. for funds to cover the maturing draft, and also for the 
usual or agreed-upon commission of, say #%, figured on the amount of the 
letter of credit. 


DOCUMENTARY INSTRUCTIONS.—When drafts have attached bills 
of lading or other shipping papers they are known as ‘“‘documentary”’ bills, 
whereas if no such papers are attached they are called ‘‘clean”’ bills. The 
shipping papers of a documentary bill include, in addition to the bill of lading, 
insurance policies, consular invoices, certificate of origin, certificates of 
inspection, and similar papers, according to the character and destination 
of the shipment. Most important of these papers is the bill of lading which 
carries title to the merchandise, the sale of which the draft represents. The 
importer, who is the drawer of a documentary bill, has the right in any 
event to receive attached bill of lading and other papers when he makes 
payment. However, he may be treated more liberally. Shipping docu- 
ments may be handed to him for his mere acceptance of the draft. The 
disposition to be made of the shipping papers by the negotiating banker is 
indicated by the documentary instructions accompanying the draft. These 
instructions may be: 


1. Documents for payment (D. P.) 
2. Documents for acceptance (D. A.) 
3. Documents for delivery (D. D.) 


Of the three types of instructions, ‘‘documents for payment” give holder 
the greatest security because he retains possession of the collateral until 
payment has been made by the foreign importer. These are the usual 
instructions when the draft is drawn on a merchant. In the event of such 
a draft being a time bill, the importer becomes entitled to a rebate of interest 
for taking up the item before maturity, When the drawee of the draft is a 
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bank, the terms are never ‘‘documents for payment,’’ but rather “documents 


for acceptance’’ or perhaps ‘‘documents for delivery.” Drafts drawn with 
the instructions ‘‘documents for delivery” are exceptional. Instructions of 
this third class confer authority upon the agent of the exporter to surrender 
bill of lading and other shipping papers even before acceptance is made. 


Accounting Procedure 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT.—These are instruments by 
which exporters are authorized to draw their drafts against banks, for the 
account of importers. (See Form 2.) The bank accounting procedure 
required depends upon: (a) whether or not the drafts are to be drawn in 
the currency of the exporter, (b) the method of notifying the beneficiary of 
the existence of the credit, (c) how the foreign accepting bank is reimbursed. 


Credit No.....588.... 
PROSPERITY TRUST COMPANY 
ForEIGN DEPARTMENT 
For $12,000—U. S. C. 
New York City, March 10, 1923. 
EXPORTER AND COMPANY 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Dear Sirs: 
At the request of 


accompanied by commercial invoice, consular in- 
voice, bills of lading representing coffee from Rio de 
Janeiro to New York Insurance marine, to be effected by shippers. 


Bills of lading for such shipments must be drawn to the order of Prosperity 
Trust Company unless otherwise specified in this credit. 


A copy of the consular invoice and one bill of lading must be sent by the bank or 


bankers negotiating drafts, direct to the Prosperity Trust Company, New York 
City, U.S. A. 


The amount of each draft negotiated together with the date of negotiation must 
be endorsed hereon. 


We hereby agree with bona fide holders that all drafts drawn by virtue of this 
credit, and in accordance with the above stipulated terms, shall be honored upon 
presentation at Prosperity Trust Company if drawn and negotiated on or before 

June 10, 1923. 


N.B. All drafts drawn under this credit PROSPERITY TRUST COMPANY 
must bear clause ‘‘drawn under 
Prosperity Trust Company Let- 
ter of Credit No. 538 dated New 


Form 2. Import Letter of Credit (Dollars) 
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For convenience the importer’ s bank which arranges for the granting of the 
credit to the exporter is referred to as the ‘“‘opening” bank. By ‘‘notify- 
ing” bank is meant the institution which advises the beneficiary of the 
granting of the credit. In some cases one bank may perform both functions. 

If the drafts are to be drawn in terms of the money of importer’s country, 
the opening bank issues a letter of credit on itself which is probably trans- 
mitted directly to the exporter either by the bank or by the importer. The 
bank may choose, however, to have a foreign correspondent notify the 
beneficiary. In the latter case the notifying bank simply forwards the 
instructions; no credit relations are involved and therefore the transmission 
of such advice calls for no accounting debits or credits for either bank. 
If notifying bank, or some other institution located in beneficiary’s vicinity, 
voluntarily, and not at request of opening bank, purchases beneficiary’s 
draft, accounting transactions are required. As drawer of the draft the 
beneficiary is contingently liable to purchasing bank. The transaction in 
this respect involves same accounting procedure as a domestic bank discount 
or loan. Opening bank now becomes liable to purchasing bank as a holder 
of the draft, but no accounting record is necessary until the item is presented 
to drawee (opening bank) for payment. 

When the letter of credit specifies that the drafts are to be drawn in the 
eurrency of beneficiary’s country, a foreign correspondent is requested to 
pay the drafts of which it is customarily the drawee. Opening bank probably 
has a deposit balance with the foreign correspondent. The latter simply 
makes its charges against this account. The American bank in turn credits 
its account with the foreign bank; this credit is offset by a debit to the 
customer’s account or by funds received from him. In case no accounts 
with foreign correspondent exists, or the opening bank prefers not to have 
this account debited, foreign correspondent may reimburse itself by drawing 
a draft either on the opening bank or on another correspondent bank with 
which the opening bank maintains a balance. 

In handling commercial letters of credit the important accounts which 
a foreign exchange department of a typical bank must keep are as follows: 

(a) Customers’ Liability under Commercial Credits—Asset Account.— 
Represents the amount of cover which customers must furnish the bank to 
meet drafts drawn under credits issued at request of such customers. This 
account is debited for drafts which the bank itself accepts or when foreign 
banks advise that they have accepted drafts. Credits to this account are 
made for payments received from customers. 

(b) Our Acceptances under Commercial Credits—Liability Account.— 
Shows amount of drafts accepted by bank itself; it is credited when accep- 
tances are made and debited when they are paid. 

(c) Acceptances of Foreign Banks under Commercial Credits—Liability 
Accounts, Similar to (b).—Represents liability of bank to provide funds to 
cover acceptances made by foreign correspondents at bank’s request under 
letters of credit. The account is credited upon advice from abroad that 
acceptance has been made. It is debited at maturity of draft or before 
that time if payment is made in advance. Offsetting credit is the account 
of the foreign bank. 

(d) Commissions—Revenue Account.—Commissions earned under com- 
mercial credits are credited to this account. Debits are made for adjustments 
and closing entries. 

(e) Commercial Letters of Credit Issued (Foreign Currency)—Contingent 
Liability Account.—The face value of each commercial credit issued in foreign 
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currency is converted into United States money at a predetermined or an | 
arbitrary rate and resulting figure is credited to this account. It shows | 
contingent liability of the bank to meet total amount of drafts, drafts not — 
yet drawn but which foreign beneficiaries are entitled to draw under out- — 
standing letters of credit. Debits are made to this account upon advice of | 
acceptance by foreign banks, which act changes the contingent liability to | 
areal one. Debits are also made to take care of canceled or expired credits. 
(f) Commercial Letters of Credit Issued (Dollars)—Contingent Liability | 
Account.—This account is similar to (e) and represents contingent liability | 
for drafts which have not yet been drawn but which beneficiaries are entitled | 
to draw on this bank under dollar letters of credit. Debits are made to this 
account when drafts are accepted and the contingent liability thereby becomes 
real. Debits are also recorded when credits have expired or are canceled. 


FOREIGN BRANCH ACCOUNTING.—Exchange rates on nearly every 
gold standard country (this includes, most important commercial nations) 
prior to the Great War fluctuated within very narrow limits. Foreign — 
branch accounting was then a comparatively simple matter. Par rates or 
a figure close to that point was used to convert foreign currencies into dollars. 
Any difference between the rates so used and the actual market rate was 
unimportant, being taken care of in the Profit and Loss account on books 
of home office. Although some concerns still adhere to the old policy of 
conversion, the results are misleading. Both sales and expenses for the 
foreign branch are overstated. 

From the point of view of the home office the accounting problem centers 
about the consolidated balance sheet and profit and loss statement. The 
accounting principles and procedure applying in this country to transactions 
between a concern and a domestic branch are not altered when branch is 
located abroad. Only the details vary to some extent, depending upon 
method of invoicing and manner of making remittance. In an illustrative 
case home office ships goods to foreign branch, charging latter at same 
prices which would be quoted to an independent dealer. When remittances 
are received from abroad the foreign branch account at home office is credited 
for invoice price of goods thus paid for. If remittance includes a profit on 
sale of goods, home office also credits Profit and Loss account. If a loss 
results, a debit is made to same account. 

When consolidated statements are prepared by home office, figures on 
books of foreign branch should as a rule be converted into dollars at rate 
of exchange effective on last day of period. This assumes that exchange 
rates have not returned to their pre-war levels. An exception to the above 
rule may be desirable in converting the value of fixed assets of foreign 
branch. If this item is a comparatively large one and exchange rates have 
depreciated heavily since such investments were made, it is best accounting 
practice to convert the values either on the basis of actual rates or of average 
monthly rate at time fixed assets were purchased. These assets will be 
serviceable for a number of years; their value for this purpose is not depen- 
dent upon current fluctuations in exchange. Same treatment should be 
given to corresponding depreciation reserves. Reserves should also be 
set up on consolidated balance sheet to provide for difference between cost 
of merchandise to home office and price at which it was invoiced to foreign 
branch. Adjustment reserves of this kind should be figured on basis of 
exchange rate used to convert merchandise. 

For illustration of foreign exchange accounting see section on ‘‘ Account- 
ing Principles.’’ 
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PURCHASE OF TIME BILLS.—Purchasing of 30, 60, or 90-day time drafts 
or acceptances is a common type of bank transaction. The bills are immedi- 
ately forwarded to a foreign correspondent either for rediscount or to be 
held until maturity. At the time of purchase the American bank debits 
Advances on Time Bills, or an account with some such appropriate title, 
and credits Cash, and Purchase Discounts on Time Bills. Whether the 
bills are sent- abroad for rediscount or to be held until maturity, foreign 
correspondent in either case credits in foreign currency the American bank’s 
deposit account for the proceeds. A letter of advice is also sent to the 
American bank, which thereupon debits the account with its foreign cor- 
respondent. The debit is shown both in foreign currency and in dollars 
converted at market rate at time of collection or discount. 


EXCHANGE SALES.—When a bank sells to a customer, or to another 
bank, drafts or cables on a foreign correspondent, Accounts Receivable or 
Exchange Sales is debited and the account with the foreign correspondent 
is credited. The handling of charges to the customer for brokerage com- 
missions and cable costs follows the regular routine of general accounting. 
Exchange Sales is debited, not credited, at time of sale. This is because 
Exchange Sales represents the amount due the bank. It is the practice for 
sales of drafts or cables to be paid immediately or within a few days. 
__ Exchange Sales is, therefore, not only a controlling account, but also in effect 

a clearing account. When payments are received, the bank debits Cash 
and credits Exchange Sales. 

POSITION SHEETS.—One of the most important routine duties of the 
foreign exchange department is recording the “‘position”’ of the purchases 
and sales of exchange and commitments for the future. Position records 
are kept so that the trader can tell at a glance not only where and how 
much funds the bank has abroad, but also what these foreign balances will 
be as a result of items in transit and future contracts which have been entered 
into. 

A sight position sheet is arranged to show in advance the amount of 
foreign funds available for drawing sight or time drafts upon arrival abroad 
of the next mail steamer; the calculations do not include purchases or sales 
of exchange that will take place while vessel is en route. To determine 
sight position at beginning of any day, add to the cable balance at end of 
previous day those bills purchased and those drafts sold which will go 
forward on the steamer under consideration, also any previously purchased 
bills which the foreign correspondent has been instructed to hold until 
maturity and which become due on that day. 

A cable position sheet. shows the bank’s balances abroad available for cable 
sales. Separate data are kept for each foreign correspondent, indicating 
amount of the deposit and the different dates on which the funds ‘become 
available. Opposite each correspondent’s name appears in the first column the 
cable transfer balance for a given day. In the next column is shown the net 
debits or credits which will affect the balance on the succeeding day. The 
debits are found by adding to the cable transfers sold calling for payment 
on that day, draft advices and other debit items due to arrive abroad that 
day, also amounts to meet maturing drafts drawn under commercial letters 
of credit. ‘The credits are computed by adding all the bank’s payments 
and remittances, whether by bought transfers, cable, or otherwise, that 
will be received by the foreign correspondent on that day. Similarly the 
cable position can be determined for as many succeeding days as ‘desired. 
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ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES 


Fundamentals 


DEBIT AND CREDIT.—The rules for debits and credits are as follows: 


. Debit wealth received by us. 
Debit expenses incurred by us. 
Debit losses incurred by us. 
Credit wealth surrendered by us. 
Credit debts incurred by us. 
Credit profits made by us. 


Debit and Credit Rules Illustrated.—These rules are illustrated by the fol- 


SGN ase es 


lowing examples: 


Purchases (wealth received—Rule 1).............-.....005 $500 
Anson Company (debt incurred—Rule 5)............ $500 
For purchase of goods on credit. 
Cash (wealth recetved-—Rule. 1). o.: wesctres occas cures $200 
Sales (wealth surrendered—Rule 4)................. $180 
Profit and Loss (profit made—Rule 6)............... 20 
For sale of goods, profit being shown separately. 
Cash (wealth recetved—Rule 1)./.0........2 -9hll MO) We $ 80 
Profit and Loss (loss incurred—Rule 3).............. 20 
Sales (wealth surrendered—Rule 4)...... More $100 
For sale of goods, loss being shown separately. 
Profit and Loss (loss incurred—Rule 3)...................- $200 
Purchases (wealth surrendered—Rule 4)............. $200 
Record loss of goods due to fire. 
James Thompson (wealth received—Rule 1)................ $300 
Sales (wealth surrendered—Rule 4)..............4-. $200 
Profit and Loss (profits made—Rule 6).............. 100 
Record sale and profit made thereon. 
Profit and Loss (expense incurred—Rule 2)................ $ 30 
Cash (wealth surrendered. os eae so sean an as $ 30 
For payment of rent expense. 
In the above illustrations the profit and loss element is separated from 
sales to bring out the differentiation which, in practice, is made at the end 


of the accounting period. 


APPLICATION OF DEBIT AND CREDIT TO ASSET AND LIABILITY 
ACCOUNTS.—A set-up of a few accounts is given below, and such entries 
as are more frequently used are given. 
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The cash account is outlined below: 


Cash 


Debit: For amount of cash on hand | Credit: For all disbursements or) 
at beginning. outgoing items. 
For all receipts or incoming items. 


The transactions with cash are self-explanatory, and the balance represents 
an asset. 
Accounts receivable accounts are outlined below: 


(NAME OF CUSTOMER) 


. 


Debit: For amount he owes us at | Credit: For money he pays us on) 
beginning. account. 
For goods sold to him on account. ° | For notes he gives us on account . 
For goods he returns to us. 
For discount we give him. 
For claims we allow him. 


The balance of this account is an asset, representing what the customer owes us. . 
Fixed asset accounts are set up according to the following outline: 


(NAME oF Account) 


Debit: For full cost to the business | Credit: For sale or loss, at cost price. | 
in position ready for use. 


The charge to this account should include all expenditures necessary to secure 
full title and to place the asset in position ready for use, such as freight, cartage, ' 
and placement costs. If a part or all of the asset is sold at purchase price, , 
balance shows pro rata cost of part left. If it is sold at a profit, cost is credited | 
in the account and excess of selling price above cost is carried to a profit and! 
loss or nominal account. If the asset sells at a loss, this account is credited! 
with the amount received therefor and with the difference between this sum) 
and the cost of the asset. This difference represents loss, and is charged to a\ 
profit and loss account. 

Accounts payable accounts are outlined below 


=. 


(NAME OF CREDITOR) 


Debit: For money paid to creditor on | Credit: For amount we owe creditor - 


account. at beginning. 
For notes given him on account. For goods sold us on account by’ 
For goods returned to him. creditor. 


For discounts he gives us. 
For claims he allows us. 
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APPLICATION OF DEBIT AND CREDIT TO PROPRIETORSHIP AC- 
COUNTS.—Proprietorship accounts record the effects of business transactions 
upon net worth or proprietorship. The receipt of income and the payment of 
expenses result, respectively, in increase and decrease of proprietorship. These 
increases and decreases are recorded temporarily in income and expense accounts. 
At close of the fiscal period these accounts are summarized to determine net 
effect of all transactions on net worth or proprietorship. Temporary proprietor- 
ship accounts are used to record immediately the results of transactions and ~ 
influences. If the business is successful these result in a profit. They set 
forth in detail the efforts to make a profit. Vested proprietorship accounts 
record the summarized results of these transactions and influences. They 
record the original investment and its subsequent net increases and decreases. 
Income and expense accounts are set up to record temporarily proprietorship 
changes. Later their balances are transferred, by a process of summarization, 
to the vested proprietorship accounts. 

Income accounts are outlined thus: 


(Namg or Account) 


Debit: For all deductions from yield | Credit: For the yield.. 
shown contra. 
For transfers to Profit and Loss. 


As shown in the outline, items representing yield appear on the credit side of 
income accounts. When debits are required they indicate: (1) adjustments 
of overstatements of amount of yield as originally credited; (2) adjustments 
of errors in originally crediting items of income to a given account; and (3) trans- 
fers to a summary account for purposes of closing at the end of accounting 
periods. 

Expense accounts are outlined thus: 


(NamME or Account) 


> 


Debit: For cost incurred. Credit: For any deductions from 
cost. 


In general, the principles governing debits and credits to expense accounts 
are the same as those governing debits and credits to income accounts, except 
that the situation is reversed. 

Vested proprietorship accounts are outlined as follows: 


(Name or Account) 


Debit: For items transferred or with- | Credit: For items invested. 
drawn. 


The proprietorship account passes under various titles. In case of a sole pro- 
prietorship it consists of the name of the proprietor plus the suffix ‘‘Capital,” 
as, ‘‘John Doe, Capital.”” The same designation is used in case of partnerships, 


at? 
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but there are as many proprietorship accounts as there are partners. In | 
corporation accounting the ‘‘Capital Stock” and “Surplus” accounts perform _ 
the function of showing proprietorship. Ordinarily the capital account shows | 
no change until the end of the period, when net increase or decrease of wealth 
for the period is transferred to it. In case of sole proprietorships and partner- _ 
ships, personal accounts are kept in which more or less regular withdrawals — 
of cash or merchandise and like transactions are recorded. Withdrawals are 
shown on the debit side, also payment of the proprietor’s personal debts. _ 
On the credit side are shown the temporary investment of funds in the business, | 
and retention by the business of funds belonging to the proprietor. 


APPLICATION OF DEBIT AND CREDIT TO MIXED ACCOUNTS.—The 
term ‘‘mixed account” is applied to accounts which possess a mixed character, 
i.e., contain both real and nominal elements. Many accounts begin the fiscal 
period as real accounts but take on a mixed character as time passes. This 
is illustrated by the Machinery account, which becomes a mixed account 
through the effects of depreciation. Effect is given to this in the account only 
periodically because of the impossibility of making daily allowance therefor. 

The Merchandise account in its original form is an illustration of the mixed 
account. Assume the case of a sale of merchandise, costing $10, for $15. 
Theoretically, the sale price $15 can be split up into two parts, $10 covering 
cost price, $5 representing profit. But as the old Merchandise account is 
used, the entire $15 is credited to it. The Merchandise account thus used 
becomes a mixed account. It is outlined as follows: 


Merchandise 


Debit: For goods on hand at beginning | Credit: For sales. 


of period. For returned purchases. 
For purchases, including freight-in and | For purchases, rebates and allow- 
drayage. ances. 


For returned sales. 
For sales rebates and allowances. 


At the end of each accounting period the inventory as at that time is credited 
in the Merchandise account, after which the account becomes purely nominal, 
representing either gross profit or loss on sales. Under modern methods the 
old form of Merchandise account has been abandoned largely, separate accounts 
being kept for the distinctive elements formerly entering into the one account. 

Assets subject to depreciation are the subject matter for another class of 
mixed accounts. The amount of depreciation is estimated at the close of each 
period. This constitutes an expense which must be deducted from the old 
balance of the account in order to reduce it again to a real basis. Depreciation 
occurs daily but cannot be recorded daily, which accounts for the fact that 
accounts for wasting assets are mixed accounts except on the dates when the 
necessary adjustments are made to separate the nominal and real elements 
thereof. In order to leave the account for such an asset in its original condition, 
it is customary to credit a depreciation reserve instead of the asset account 
itself. To secure a true valuation of the asset account, it must be considered 
in connection with its corresponding depreciation reserve. The depreciation 
reserve is sometimes called a valuation reserve. These prineivles are illustrated 
as follows: 
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Building 


ECR IE iC ene Cee iene $25,000 


Reserve for Depreciation of Building 


1922 

Dect Skt -34).Aeiiee lh. te AS $1, 000 
1923 

Deer, SP. aN MOSS ARs 1,000 


At the end of 1923 the building has depreciated $2,000 and possesses a theoretical 
value of $23,000. 


The Financial Statement 


THE PROPRIETORSHIP EQUATION.—The proprietorship equation is 

expressed thus: 
Assets — Liabilities = Proprietorship, or 
Assets = Liabilities + Proprietorship 
Proprietorship is the difference between assets and liabilities, being positive 
when assets exceed liabilities and negative when liabilities exceed assets. When 
there are no liabilities the equation becomes: 
Assets = Proprietorship 
If the assets consist entirely of cash, $10,000 the equation is: 
Assets ($10,000 in cash) = Proprietorship ($10,000) 


If the assets consist of cash $1,000, real estate $3,000, and merchandise $4,000, 
and liabilities consist of accounts payable amounting to $3,500, the equation is: 


Assets Liabilities and Proprietorship 
— CEIG yec ete te eA aR Gli he $1,000 Accounts Payable.......... $3,500 
Pres Hseatenn Mc ed Pe. aFUOO = WELODIICLOLEOID,. hes ce ecoatten, 4,500 
MLCLCNANGISC «<)2.2 40007 oi bas oe 4,000 
$8,000 $8 , 000 
This may be expressed also in the following form: 
Assets 
Cashier ment rie arncatctamer eiee inde c ers $1,000 
RedlShatate arn Fanci TIT AGEL SOE P ee oy) uss hye 3,000 
INferchandise. ete ae A I Fels ita: 4,000 
OpAlpASSAtsir fet Coie end. BP abiwk. LIAS ad $8,000 
Liabilities 
Accounts Payable. snlirnyo cane - a $3 , 500 
ME Gtalubtaloiitienins cereale cussed a. as. oben eteee 3,500 
Proprietorship 


ING VOL UI ecre Cine ee eae eee ea eseniens natok set $4,500 


| 
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THE BALANCE SHEET.—When arranged according to conventional rules | 
the proprietorship equation becomes the balance sheet. The purpose of the | 
balance sheet is to show the financial condition of a business at any time. 
Although the balance sheet shows the financial condition of a business at a given 
date, it does not afford all data necessary for the interpretation of the results — 
of a business over a period of time. The balance sheet may be discussed under © 
the two titles of form and content. 

By form of a balance sheet is meant its arrangement and the classification 
of its items. There is no standard form, and in general the form of the balance 
sheet depends upon the purpose to be served. Sometimes other expressions | 
are employed in place of the expression ‘‘ Balance Sheet,’ as, “Statement of 
Assets and Liabilities,” or ‘‘Financial Statement.’’ The title of the balance 
sheet should show clearly to what firm or company it belongs and to what 
date it applies, as: 


The Brooklyn Edison Company 
Balance Sheet, as at December 31, 19— 


Since the chief use of a balance sheet is to show the degree of solvency or 
insolvency of a business for purposes of credit granting, the arrangement must 
be subordinated to that end. Solvency is determined not simply by the quantity 
of assets but also by the amounts of the different classes of assets and the rela- - 
tionship which they bear to the liabilities. If funds are tied up in form of fixed 
assets, they are useless for liquidation of current liabilities. Items in a balance: 
sheet should be so arranged that the application of assets to liabilities will be» 
clearly indicated. Usually debts are paid in cash and fall due at definite dates. 
Arrangements must be made to meet these obligations at maturity. The cycle: 
of operations must be so arranged as to provide funds to meet debts as they fall 
due. Occasionally it becomes necessary to borrow at a bank, in which case the » 
bank demands a balance sheet showing the credit status of the borrower. 

Cash is the most liquid asset. Next in order usually come notes receivable | 
because these can be converted into cash when properly indorsed. Next, 
ordinarily, come accounts receivable, and finally merchandise. These con-- 
stitute the current assets. Usually items may be regarded as current if con-- 
vertible into cash within six months from date, although in case of manufac- - 
turers this period may be considerably longer. Sometimes investments in, 
stocks or bonds of other companies are included among current assets. This || 
is correct if they are readily convertible into cash. 

The corresponding liabilities which these assets are used to liquidate are: 
notes payable, accounts payable and accrued expenses. Debts maturing within \ 1 
a given time, as six months or one year, may be regarded as current liabilities. . 
Excess of current assets over current liabilities is working capital. By a rule-- 
of-thumb standard sometimes adopted current assets should be twice the» 
amount of current liabilities. 

Deferred charges constitute another important subdivision of assets. Items: 
such as stationery, fuel, and supplies are known as expense assets and the unex-- 
pired debits to these accounts are deferred charges. | 

Fixed assets are assets not to be resold. They usually comprise plant, fur-- 
niture, fixtures, delivery equipment, etc. Corresponding to these among the> 
liabilities are the fixed liabilities, usually comprising debts maturing after one > 
year from date. 

Other assets is an additional group sometimes employed to contain items: 
which for some reason cannot be included in the above groups. Similarly ai 
division for other liabilities may be required. 
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By content of a balance sheet is meant: (a) inclusion of all assets and liabilities, 
and (b) their correct valuation. The correct valuation consists in including 
them at a figure which may be regarded as conservative in view of all the cir- 
cumstances. Thus in case of accounts receivable there are invariably some 
which prove uncollectible. Allowance must be made for this on the basis of 
past experience in this and similar enterprises. The merchandise inventory 
must be valued according to approved methods, the customary formula being, 
cost or market, whichever is lower. In case of deferred charges the amounts 
must be periodically reduced that reduced values may be accurately shown. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT ILLUSTRATED.—The balance sheet of a 
partnership shown in Form 1 illustrates much of the foregoing. 


Allen & Thomson 
Balance Sheet, as at December 31, 1923 


Assets 
CuRRENT ASSETS: 
(CRIS IG Aes ei hao oc Ane os 8 NIE #15? te $ 3,127.00 
Accounts Receivable............... $7,900.00 
Less—Reserve for Bad Debts...... 200.00 7,700.00 
INECICHAI CISC. crabicscr an ete te oe Eis ob ayaars 11,000.00 $21,827.00 
DEFERRED CHARGES: 
Wnexpireqinsurances.. . dun ovens oeeninaeen eat $ 200.00 
DM DLICS. Pye Ns oad oe ees heed Woke 2 tec 400.00 600.00 
Fixep ASSETS: 
AL GIN Coe en te aes $10,300.00 
Less—Reserve for Depreciation... . 200.00 $10,100.00 
Furniture and Fixtures............. 1,000.00 
Less—Reserve for Depreciation... . 50.00 950.00 
ILey el: ee ES SE aera iy ees Seinen eee 4,000.00 15,050.00 
EROTAL PASSE LSS ee eee cies hic weiss wees Siete $37,477.00 
Liabilities 
CuRRENT LIABILITIES: 
INGbOSHAVOIDICs Ac sams be aa is $4,000.00 
ENGCOUNTS, LAV ape i eels ees hee ace ay 3,200.00 
WareseAccrued.,. -1.;a0ceececce ces 320.00 $ 7,520.00 
Fixep LIABILITIES: 
Monteage onkbulldimes, cans ae fens tah beacon 4,000.00 
ERO TAT OL LAB UT EDRIS h curenieeet ata Wey naedoisesisusuiccyons xis, «usyeuke eiaious 11,520.00 
Proprietorship 7 
PROS ONTLENS CAPITAL Cote. 1 ace heed ea eA AOA. ates $15,000.00 
0). THOMSON, OAPTTAT ls se 2... s Get tthe rela, Me 10,957.00 $25,957.00 


Form 1. Balance Sheet of Partnership 
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It is sometimes desirable to set balance sheets as at the beginning and end of | 
an accounting period in juxtaposition to permit comparison of similar items. 
This is illustrated in Form 2. 


James Gorman 
Comparative Balance Sheet 
As at December 31, 1922, and December 31, 1923 


Increase or 


1923 Decrease 
Assets 
CuRRENT ASSETS: 
(CRETE CRE ee rear ae 725.00 | $ —$ 195.00 
Notes Receivable............... 200.00 + 50.00 
Accounts Receivable............ 5,920.00 - 315.00 
iMerchandisé, 2.02.4 /. tee 9,000.00 + 275.00) 
$15,845.00 | $16,030 —$ 185.00 
Frxep Assets: 
Shoreguixturesig. cusses wilonee: $ 500.00 | $ +$ 70.00! 
Delivery Equipment............ 300.00 - 20.00} 
$ 800.00 | $ +$ 50.00) 
TotalAssetay. 0... 2 eee $16,645.00 | $16,780. —$ 135.00) 
Liabilities 
CurRENT LIABILITIES: 
INotes\ Payable aaancccte cee $ 500.00 | $ : + 30.00), 
Accounts Payable.............. 7,230.00 — 1,497.00) 
AGoruedWages.onGic. wos ca xiser 320.00 ae 120.00) 
Motel Dinbilittieste ce 5. <c.coee « $ 8,050.00 | $ 9,397. — $1,347.00) 
Proprietorship 
JAMES GORMAN, CAPITAL......... $ 8,595.00 | $ 7,383.00 | +$1,212.00) 


Form 2. Comparative Balance Sheet of Proprietorship 

Net worth shows an increase of $1,212, which is accounted for by a nett) 

decrease in assets of $135 and a net decrease in liabilities of $1,347. 
Books of Original Entry 

RECORDING FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS.—Every financial transaction), 


can be recorded in form of a journal entry. The usual form of journal entryy 
is illustrated thus: 
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Which represents an application of the rules of debit and credit. ‘‘Cash”’ is 
debited because it represents wealth received by the business. ‘‘Sales” is 
eredited because it represents wealth surrendered by the business. The arrange- 
ment of the journal entry is arbitrary, being the result of experience in attempt- 
ing to express business transactions in the most convenient form. A form known 
as the journal has been contrived to contain such entries. A simple form of 
journal is shown in Form 3. 


Journal 


Cash 100 | 00 
Sales 100 | 00 


Form 3. Journal—Simple Form 


. SUBDIVISION OF THE JOURNAL.—Transactions occur on either a cash 
- or a credit basis. According to this twofold classification the journal is sub- 
_ divided into two parts, one employed to record cash transactions and the 
_ other to receive all other transactions. Journal entries may be classified as: 


1. Those in which cash does not enter. 
2. Those in which cash enters as a receipt. 
3. Those in which cash enters as a disbursement. 


On the basis of this classification it is customary to subdivide the original journal 
into two separate books, one‘the general journal, in which entries for all except 
cash transactions are made, and another known as the cash journal, or more 
frequently the cash book, in which cash transactions only are entered. The 
general journal may take the form shown above or it may vary more or less 
widely from it, depending upon circumstances. 

During a single business day the number of sales is such that separate entry 
cannot be made for each in the general journal without involving unnecessary 
labor. It is customary now to limit the use of the general journal by setting 
up special journals to receive entries for purchases and sales, these being trans- 
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actions which ordinarily involve numerous entries similarin nature. Thesame 
principle may be extended to other groups of transactions if they are frequent 
enough to justify the step. If, for example, it is customary to receive settle- 
ment of customer’s accounts in notes, a notes receivable journal may be desir- 
able. Likewise a notes payable journal may be useful if many notes are given 
in settlement of purchases. 


PURCHASES AND SALES JOURNALS.—A separate purchases journal 
is frequently employed in which are recorded all purchases of stock-in-trade. 


Purchases Journal 


Date | Explanation a ira De 


19— 
Jan. 6 | J. T. Sully 
100 bu. corn @ $0.75 
50 bu. wheat@ 1.00 
10 cordwood@ 3.00 | 50 
Terms 2/10, n/60. 


7 | L. G. Luther 
300 bu. oats @ $0.40 
100 bu. corn @ 0.75 54 
Terms 2/10, n/30. 


8 | C. D. Hanover 


20 bu. wheat @ $1.00 | 58 20 | 00) 
Terms 2/10, n/30. 


| 31 |} Purchases, Dr. 125 


Form 4. Purchases Journal 
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Sometimes this takes the form of an invoice book. Sometimes, too, the pur- 
chases journal is made to record miscellaneous purchases as well as purchases 
of stock-in-trade. In this case it is usually given the form of the voucher register 
or the accounts payable register, explained elsewhere. All types of purchases 
may be regarded as a debit to purchases and a credit to the vendor, regardless 
of the method of payment pursued. Since all debits are to ‘‘Purchases,” in 
making the current entry the formal debit element may be omitted. The 
debit is set up as a total at the end of the month, and the principle of equal 
debits and credits is thus fulfilled. In simple form the purchases and sales 
journals are the same as the general journal. Provision is made for date, 
classification, explanation, ledger folio index, and two money columns. The 
first money column is used for detailed extensions and the second one for the 
total of each purchase. (See Form 4.) Below are shown three purchases 
and their entries in the purchases journal: 


Jan. 6, 19—, from J. T. Sully, 2/10, n/60.' 
100 bu. corn @ $0.75 
50 bu. wheat @ 1.00 
10 cord wood @ 3.00 


Jan. 7, 19—, from L. G. Luther, 2/10, n/30. 
300 bu. oats @ $0.40 
100 bu. corn @ 0.75 


Jan. 8, 19—, from C. D. Hanover, 2/10, n/30. 
20 bu. wheat @ $1.00 


It is usually preferable to use some such form as illustrated in Form 5, which 
provides for the file number of the original invoice (560 B, 569 B, 570 B, etc.) 
in place of the details given in the above form. 


Purchases Journal 


Date Inv. Name Terms Folio 
No. 
19— 


6 J. T. Sully 560B | 2/10, n/60 
7 | 26 | L. G. Luther 569B | 2/10, n/30 
8 C.D. Hanover 570B | 2/10, n/30 


Jan. 


Form 5. Purchases Journal—Modern Type 


In posting the purchases journal, the credits to vendor accounts should be 
posted daily in order that their accounts may be kept up to date. The debit 
to purchases is posted at the end of each month, after the total of purchases for 
the month is ascertained. This brings the ledger into equilibrium. The 
ledger folio column is for entry of the ledger page to which the posting is made. 
The ledger contains a similar folio column for entry of page of the journal from 
which the posting is made.. 
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Purchases Journal 


Date L.F. Dept. AjDept. B 


Dept. Cj Totals 


Purchases Dept. A, Dr. 
ae oe B A oe 


Form 6. Departmental Purchases Journal 


1DYes Cash Receipts 


Date Explanation L. F. Amount Columns 
1G 
Jan. 1 | Balance bro’t for’d / 
2 || Cash Sales 20 
3 || A. B. Southey on acct. 12 
5 || Investment Income 30 


Cash Dr. 00 


| 2,892 | 00 
Jan. 5 || Balance 2,546 | 00 


Form 7a. Cash Book (left-hand page) 
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Departmentalization of a business necessitates certain modifications in form 
of purchases journal to permit the segregation of purchases by departments. 

Form 6 is illustrative. ; 

The sales journal is practically identical in form with the purchases journal 
and subject to-the same variations inform. When posting to the ledger ‘‘Sales”’ 
is credited and the customer is charged. When sales are for cash an account 
may be opened with the customer as in case of charge sales, and then be imme- 
diately closed as an offset to the debit to cash. To keep accounts of customers 
up to date, postings of sales are made daily. At end of month a summary entry 
is made in sales journal for total sales for month, which, when posted to credit 
of ‘‘Sales,”’ brings the ledger into equilibrium. Closing rulings are made as in 
case of the purchases journal. 


THE CASH BOOK.—The two journals required to record cash receipts and 
disbursements, respectively, are usually combined in one book, known as the 
cash book, the pages for each alternating throughout the book. Cash receipts 
are entered on the left-hand page and cash payments on the right-hand page. 
A simple form of cash book is shown in Forms 7a, 7b. 

Function of Cash Book.—The cash book takes the place of a detailed cash 
account in the general ledger, only the total receipts and payments being posted 
periodically to the cash account. Sometimes no postings are made to a cash 
account in the ledger, in which case the cash book is regarded as a cash account 
and its balance is included when a trial balance of the ledger is taken. On the 


Cash Payments . Cr. 
Date Explanation 1 Dae Amount Columns 
19— 

Jan. 1 | Rent for month 3 40 | 00 
2 | Advertising 6 31 | 00 
3 | Mr. Arthur on acct. 8 200 | 00 
4 | Wages 12 75 | 00 

Cash Cr. 346 | 00 

Balance } 2,546 | 00 

2,892 | 00 


Form 7b. Cash Book (right-hand page) 
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debit side of the cash book the debit element is indicated merely by the fact 
that the entry appears on the left-hand page. Likewise on the credit side the 
credit element is indicated by the mere presence of the entry. The manner of 
posting is indicated in the above form. The method of balancing and ruling is 
also shown. When the record is to be carried forward to new pages, either the 
current pages may be balanced and ruled, only the balance being carried 
forward, or the current pages may be totaled and the totals carried forward. 
Both sides are closed and ruled simultaneously even though one page may not 
be entirely used. This always keeps current receipts and disbursements in 
juxtaposition. 

Cash shorts and overs sometime occur when the cash book is balanced and 
the cash on hand and in bank fail to agree with the cash book balance. If the 


Dr. Cash Réceipts 
= = = T = = 
Cash Acc’ts Dis- 
Date Explanation L.F.] Sundry Sales Receiv- count on| Net 
able Sales 
toh aah eal 
Jan. |1 
Balance bro’t for’d V |6,000/00) 6, 000}00 
2/) Sales 246/81 246/81 
5 L. O. Southey inv. 12/27 at 2/10 | 33 500/00 10]00|| 490/00 
6) Sales Vv 310} 40) 310/40 
7|| Sales V 287/00) 287/00 
6,000/00] 844/21) 500/00 10}00||7 , 334)21 
Total Vv re 21 
Deduct balance July 1 Vv 6, 000|00 
Cash, Dr. 4 1, 334/21 
_|| Discount on Sales, Dr. 16 10}00 
July|8|| Balance V 6, 641/21) | } ~I6, 641/21 
{ U 


Form 8a. Columnar Cash Book—Debit Side 


discrepancy cannot be located, an entry is made to bring the cash book balance 
into agreement with the actual balance. This debit or credit is to a Cash 
Short and Over account. Later if the discrepancy is located the adjustment is 
made through the same account. The Short and Over account should he 
regarded as an income or expense account according as its balance at the close 
of the accounting period is a credit or a debit balance. Sometimes this account 
is treated as an asset or liability account. 

Cash purchases may be cleared through the vendor’s account as are credit 
purchases. A shorter method is as follows: 

Make a record of the purchase in both purchases journal and cash book, 
but do not post any credit to cash from the purchases journal and do not post 
any charge to purchases from the cash book. 

Columnar Cash Book.—It is sometimes desirable to simplify postings by 
segregating certain classes of cash transactions. Thus of all items of cash 
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receipts, usually a large percentage consists of cash sales and of receipts from 
customers. To accommodate these numerous items additional columns may 
be provided on the debit side of the cash book. Under this plan all cash receipts 
are entered in the net or total column and are then distributed to the proper 
special column, cash sales to the cash sales column and receipts from customers 
.to the accounts receivable column. Similarly an analysis of cash disbursements 
may be accomplished. Two special columns frequently found on the credit 
side are those for creditors and for expenses. Any particular class of expenses, 
if the items are sufficiently numerous, may be given a separate column. If 
cash purchases are numerous a special column may be employed for them. 
These special columns are particularly important when separate ledgers are 
used for accounts receivable and accounts payable. Frequently sales and pur- 


Cash Payments Cx 
Dise’t) 
r Sun- |) Ex- 
Date Explanation L.F. ionP’r-| Net 
ery anucD ses chases 
19— 
July|1]) Rent for month 21 80}00 80/00 
Purchases from A. Andrews V/ 1225/00 225/00 
2) Advertising 16 25|00 25/00 
3] K. K. Custer on acct. 44 80}00) 8000 
4] Wages for wk. ending 7/4 11 '200|00 200/00 
5] Furniture & Fixtures 6 chairs 18 || 24/00) 24/00 
6] Purchases from D. Jones 2% off | +/ || 50/00 1/00 49|00 
7|| Supplies stationery 8 10}00 10}00 
Balance esse 6,641/21 
299|00/315/00} 80/00] 1|00)7, 334/21 
Cash Cr. 4 694/00 
Discount on Purchases Cr. 22) 1/00 


Form 8b. Columnar Cash Book—Credit Side 


chases are made on a cash discount basis, as, 2% off if payment is made in 10 
days. These may be cared for in the cash book by introducing a column on the 
credit side for discounts on purchases and a column on the debit side for dis- 
counts on sales. These various points are illustrated in Forms 8a, 8b. 


THE MODERN JOURNAL.— Although the use of a cash book and purchases 
and sales journals takes much detail out of the general journal, there yet remain 
many transactions and adjustments which can be booked only in the general 
journal. Among these are transactions involving notes receivable and payable 
and the opening, closing, and adjusting entries. To meet the requirements 
for such entries the analytical journal has been developed. This is used to 
enable the efficient collection of totals which are to be posted to ledger controlling 
accounts and to aid in the operation of a system of controlling accounts. Form 9 
is anillustration. The columns may be varied to suit requirements. Sometimes 
an account receivable column on the debit side and an account payable column 
on the credit side are desirable in addition to the ones shown. 
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Journal 
| A ts 
A ecoun 
Accounts! Date 5 pr 
Payable Sundry 19— Explanation L.F.| Sundry in 
600.00 || Jan. | 20 || Notes Receivable 6 
To L. R. Nash 15 


Note due in 6 mos. 
at 6 %, in payment 
of bill of 6/12/22 


Form 9. Divided Column Journal 


The Ledger 


THE LEDGER ACCOUNT.—The ledger is a record in which accounts are 
kept. An account collects in compact and legible form all data relative to the 
influence or thing to which it refers. There are two general classes of accounts— 
real and nominal. Real accounts record assets, liabilities, and proprietorship. 
Nominal accounts record gains, expenses, and losses. Each account is composed 
of two parts, or right and left sections. (See Form 10.) The account head 
or title is placed immediately over the line which separates the two sections. 
The date columns are at the left of the sections. The year appears at the head 
of the date column. Following the date column is a wide column for explana- 
tory matter. Next comes the folio column in which is placed the page of the 
journal from which postings are made. The last column in the section is the 
money column, which in practice is subdivided into columns for the digits. 


Cash 
19— LF. 19— LF. 


Jan. | 1°] S. T. North 210 | 20 Jan. | 3 | Wages 43 | 00 
5 | Sales 45 | 00 


Form 10. Ledger 


The account is designed to bring together all items relating to that account, 
and represents a summarization of this data. Items on one side of the account 
represent additions. Those on the other side represent subtractions. The 
difference between the two sides of the account is the balance, Uf the excess 
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is on the left-hand side of the account, it is a debit balance; if on the right-hand 
side, it is a credit balance. Asset accounts have balances on the left. When- 
ever an asset is increased the entry showing the amount of the increase is made 
on the left side of the account. For decreases in assets entries are made on the 
right side. Liability accounts show excess of items on the right side. Increases 
in liabilities are indicated by additional items entered on the right side. De- 
-ereases in liabilities are indicated by entries on the left side of liability accounts. 
The balances of proprietorship accounts are normally on the right side, as are 
also balances of income accounts. The balances of expense accounts are usually 
on the left side. The ledger accounts taken together form an equation similar 
to that represented by the balance sheet or financial statement, but in addition 
to the asset, liability, and proprietorship items entering into the balance sheet 
there are also income and expense accounts, which affect proprietorship as well 
as assets and liabilities, but whose effect is determined accurately only at the 
end of accounting periods. 

A classification of accounts based upon the requirements of an enterprise is 
one essential feature of a system of accounts. The asset, liability, proprietor- 
ship, and income and expense accounts must be such as represent an intelligent 
and logical analysis of these large groups of accounts. The classification of 
accounts which follows has been adopted by the Committee on Industrial 
Accounting and Executive Reports, Boston Chamber of Commerce. It is not 
intended to fit the requirements of any particular concern or industry, but to 
illustrate broadly the representative accounts used in manufacturing industries. 
For definitions of accounts reference should be made to the section on ‘‘Glos- 


sary.” 
CLASSIFICATION OF LEDGER ACCOUNTS 
I—Assets and Deductions from Assets 


A. Current ASSETS (e) Intercompany Notes Receiv- 
1. Cash pe 
(ay Petey Cesk (f) Personal Notes Receivable 
a etty Ss 1) Off 
(b) Cashon Hand o Partniets 
(c) Sie en in Banks (3) Employees 
(3) Hoesen c (g) rae 
rade 
2. Liquid Investments (2) Bank 
(a) Time Deposits 4, Inventories 
(b) Certificates of Deposit (a) Raw Material 
(c) Negotiable Stocks (b) Supplies 
(d) Negotiable Bonds (1) Factory 
serena eR 
(a) Accounts Receivable (1) Stock 
(1) Customers (2) Special Order 
(2) Sundry Debtors (d) Finished Product 
(b) Amounts due from parent, (1) Stock . 
subsidiary, or affiliated (2) Special Order 
companies. (e) Purchases for Resale 
(c) eager oa (f) Perishable Equipment 
er 5 
(2) Darthere B. Fi_er. Asserts 
(3) Employees 1. Real Estate 
(d) Notes Receivable (a) Operating 
(1) Customers (1) Land 


(2) Sundry Debtors (2) Land Improvements 
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(3) Buildings 
(a) Buildings Proper 
(6) Plumbing and 
Sanitary Fix- 
tures 
(c) Heatingand Ven- 
tilating Equip- 
ment 
(d) Wiring and 
Piping 
(b) Non-operating 
(1) Tenements 
(2) Club Houses 
(3) Parks and Recreation 
Grounds 
(4) Miscellaneous 
2. Power Equipment 
(a) Plant 
(b) Transmission 
3. Machinery 
4. Tools 
(a) Machine 
(b) Hand 
5. Transportation Equipment 
6. Furniture 
(a) Plant 
(b) Office 
7. Non-Operating Equipment 
(a) Equipment of Tenements and 


Clubhouses 

(b) Lunchroom and _ Hospital 
Equipment 

(c) Miscellaneous Non-operating 
Equipment 


8. Other Tangible Property 
(a) Patterns 
(b) Drawings 
(c) Miscellaneous 

9. Miscellaneous Equipment 


C. SpcuRITIES 


(a) For Investment 
(1) Bonds* 
(2) Stocks 
(3) Leases 
(4) Mortgages 
(b) For Control 
(1) Stocks 
(2) Subsidiary Securities 


. INTANGIBLE ASSETS 


1. Patents 
2. Trade-Marks 
3. Good-Will 


HE. Miscetyantous ASSETS 
FERRED ACCOUNTS 


1. Deferred Charges to Operations 
(a) Unexpired Insurance 


AND Dr- 
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(b) Prepaid Rent 
(c) Prepaid Interest 
(d) Other Prepaid Accounts 
2. Cash Value of Life Insurance 
3. Accrued Earnings 
(a) Interest Receivable 
(b) Rent Receivable 
4. Claims Receivable 
(a) Insuranée 
(b) Damages 
5. Organization Expenses 
6. Capital Deficit (deductions from 
Net Worth) 


F. ALLOWANCES FOR DEPRECIATION OF 
Frxep anp Rea ASSETS 


1. Depreciation (deductions from cor- 
responding assets) 
(a) Buildings 
(1) Buildings Proper 
(2) Plumbing and Sani- 
tary Fixtures 
(3) Heating and Venti- 
lating Equipment 
(4) Wiring and Piping 
Non-operating Property 
(1) Tenements 
(2) Clubhouses 
(3) Parks 
(4) Miscellaneous 
Power Equipment 
(1) Plant 
(2) Transmission 
Machinery 
Tools 
(1) Machine 
(2) Hand 
Transportation Equipment 
Furniture 
(1) Plant” 
(2) Office 
Non-operating Equipment 
(1) Equipment of Tene- 
ments and  Club- 
houses 
(2) Lunchrooms and Hos- 
pital Equipment 
(3) Miscellaneous Non- 
operating Equip- 
ment 
Other Tangible Property 
(1) Patterns 
(2) Drawings 
(3) Miscellaneous 
(j) Miscellaneous Equipment 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


(f) 
(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


2. Miscellaneous Allowances affecting 
other Assets 


! 


Q 
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IIl—Liabilities 


A. CuRRENT LIABILITIES 2. Surplus 
1. Accounts Payable att (a) General 
2. Notes Payable 8. Undivided Profits 
e ae ee D. Resprves To Meer ExPEctTEep Losses 
5. Other Payables or Expecrep LiaBILITIES 
6. Accrued Expenses 1. Bad Debts 
(a) Wages 2. Claims 
(b) Taxes 3. Taxes 
(c) Insurance 4. Interest 
(d) Interest 5. Foreign Deposits 
(e) Rent 6. Losses in Inventory 
(f) Others 7. Miscellaneous 


E. Treasury Stock 


1. Preferred 
2. Common 


B. Funpep LiasiLities 


1. Long-time Notes 
(a) Secured 


(b) Unsecured F. Sinzinc Funp InvESTMENTS AND 
2. Mortgages Payable Desits To Funpep Dsstr 
3. Bonds 


1. Pledged Assets 


4. Debentures 2. Miscellaneous 


C. Capiran LIABILITIES G. Contincent LiaBILirres 
1. Stock Purchase Commitments 
(a) Par 


Accounts Receivable Discounted 

Notes Receivable Discounted 

Guaranteed Bonds and Notes of 
Subsidiaries 


(1) Preferred 
(2) Common 

(b) No-par 

(c) Premium Surplus and (or) 
Capital Surplus 


oi 


TiJ—Profit and Loss 


A. Sates (c) Prepaid Charges (deductions 
from Sales) 


ato ee (1) Freight 
3. Rebates . de le 
(a) Shortages (3) Miscellaneous 
(b) Damages B. Cost or Goops Soup 
(c) Factory Errors 1. Processed Products 
(d) Commercial Office Errors (a) When cost of product is 
(e) Salesmen’s Errors determined by depend- 
(f) Transportation Claims able cost system: 
(g) Policy Allowances (customers’ (1) Having a Controlled 
errors) Operating Ledger 
(h) Miscellaneous Reasons (2) Having the Accounts 
4. Collected Discounts Carried in the Gen- 
5. Transportation Deductions eral Ledger 
(a) F.o.b. Allowances (b) When Cost is Determined by 
(b) Miscellaneous Allowances the Inventory Plan 


2. Purchases for Resale 
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C. Spiiine Expenses 3. Interest from Notes Receivable 
1. First Alternative (expense classi- 4. Income from Miscellaneous Sources 
fication) E. Cuarces To OTHER INCOME 
(a) Salaries : : 
(1) Officers and Depart- 1. Taxes, Maintenance and Deprecia- 


tion of Outside Buildings, Tene- 


t Heads 
jing ments, and Miscellaneous Proper- 


(2) Selling Force 


3) Engineering and Draft ties — 
Se ae hase 2. Collection Charges 
(4) Clerical Force 3. Miscellaneous Charges 
(5) Other eo sane a F. Grnerat EXPENSES 
(b) set im aah eis 1. Administrative Expenses Not Pre- 
x (c) Office E uipment, Altera- viously Apportioned 
§ ¥ He ae he ae “ands Roe 2. Interest Paid and Accrued 
5 incon : * (a) Interest on Funded Debt 
3s : - P (b) Interest on Other Obligations 
Q (d) is Se ea rin Sea 3. Neglected Discounts 
8 4. Losses on Bad Debts 
S (e) peated apg! -Aalegraph 5. Miscellaneous Expenses 
(f) Postage G. Loss anp GaIn 
(g) oe and Office Sup- 1. Adjustment Acecustty 
(h) A Teer (a) Inventory Adjustment Ac- 
: 5 counts 
(i) aesestanenys Expense Ac- (hy; Edleness Accounts 
2. Second Alternative (responsibility (e) Meee Adjustment 
classification) 2. Income Taxes 
a Ea ae 8. Profit and Loss Account 
(b) ee! Bee (a) Monthly Profit and Loss 
(c) By Products Account 
D. Oruer IncomE (b) Cumulative Profit and Loss 


1. Income from Investments Account (for the year only) 


2. Income from Outside Buildings, 
Tenements, and Miscellaneous 
Properties 


The principles of classification are discussed in the section on ‘‘ Classification.” 
In any case there must be a broad classification into assets, liabilities and proprie- 
torship accounts. But in addition there must be details as to kind of assets 
owned, liabilities owed, and sources of increments and decrements in proprietor- 
ship. The nature of the information desired must determine the amount of 
detail to be required. The classification must be logical and the titles of 
accounts therein should indicate their function clearly with little or no additional 
explanation. In matching transactions with accounts affected, first determine 
the main group of accounts affected, then determine the particular account. 


SUBDIVISION OF LEDGERS.—A single general ledger suffices only in 
case of comparatively small businesses. It soon becomes necessary to segregate 
certain classes of accounts in subordinate ledgers; the accounts thus treated 
first are in most instances those with customers and creditors. But the prin- 
ciple of segregation of accounts in subordinate ledgers may be carried out with 
as many different classes of accounts as conditions warrant. Sometimes a 
given class is further subdivided, as when accounts receivable are classified 
as “city” and “‘country,” or ‘A to M” and ‘‘N to Z.’”’ Sometimes the ledgers 
a customers’ accounts are arbitrarily subdivided on the basis of geographical 

stricts. 


—— 
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Standard Ledger—Div 


Form 11. 


Standard Ledger—Center Column 


Form 12. 
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Form 13. 
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Form 14. Balance Ledger Rulings 
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Boston Ledger Sometimes Used for Depositors 
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KINDS OF LEDGERS.—As to rulings, ledgers are standard, balance, and 
progressive. (See Forms 11-15.) Standard ruling has two duplicate parts, debit 
and credit, division line usually being in center of page. (See Forms 11, 12.) 
Balance ruling is a three- or four-column ledger with money columns either at 
center or at right-hand margin, or at both center and right-hand margin (see 
Forms 13, 14). Extra columns are tor account balances. If balance is usually 
either a debit or a credit, only one balance column is necessary; but if the balance 
is apt to change from a debit to a credit, or vice versa, both debit balance and 
credit balance columns should be provided. This form of ruling is particularly 
useful for personal accounts which require that the balance be kept up to date. 
When this ledger is used, entry of new debits or credits should always be made 
on next blank line as shown in balance column, to permit extension of new 
balance opposite the last entry even when the several preceding lines on the 
debit and credit sides are blank. The progressive form, sometimes known as 
the Boston or tabular (see Form 15), makes provision for progress horizontally 
according to time. Account title is written at. left-hand margin of master 
sheet, and is sometimes repeated at right margin in case of very wide sheets. 
The page contains columns for each day of the period, short-margin insert 
sheets being bound in to provide room for an entire period. 

As to bindings, ledgers are solid-bound, loose-leaf, and card. Loose-leaf 
and card ledgers possess greater flexibility than do bound books. They may 
be arranged according to any desired grouping and all dead material is easily 
discarded or filed away in reserve binders. Removal of leaves or cards makes 
it possible to subdivide clerical work. There is the danger, however, of failing 
to return a leaf or card which has been removed. 


The Interpretative Process 


PERIODIC WORK ON LEDGER.—tThe process of interpretation of data 
contained in ledger accounts is comprised under the following heads: 


1. Taking a trial balance. 
2. Making the adjusting entries. 
3. Making the closing entries. 


TAKING A TRIAL BALANCE.—A trial balance is taken, after all trans- 
actions applicable to the current accounting period have been posted to the 
ledger, by listing the debit and credit balances of all accounts. This furnishes 
mathematical proof of the accuracy of the work, but is not absolute proof that 


’ all items have been posted to the right accounts and does not detect certain 


offsetting errors. Before a trial balance is taken the accounts should all be 
totaled on each side, the totals being shown in small pencil figures directly 
beneath the last entry, sufficiently close up to it not to prevent making a regular 
entry on the line directly below. The difference between these two totals 
should be written jn pencil in the explanation column on the side of the account 
having the larger total. Sometimes, however, it is desirable to balance the 
account. This is done by bringing in the balance on the side of the account 
having the smaller total and then ruling up the account, the totals on both 
sides now being equal. Form 16 indicates the procedure. On the line below 
the double ruling the balance is brought down on its proper side. For ruling 
the account, black ink is preferable to red ink. It is sometimes desirable to 
transfer an account from one page toanother. This process is similar to balanc- 
ing, but in place of the word ‘‘Balance” the words “Forwarded to page 

should be used, the page to which it is transferred being entered in the folio 
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column. The name of the account appears on the page to which the transfer 
is made. The first entry is for the balance transferred, page reference to the 
old account being made in the folio column and the words ‘‘ Forwarded from 
page’. placed in the explanation column. A trial balance appears in Form 17. 


<— 


Cash 
1 19=- 
Jan.| 1] Balance 4,310)40|]| Jan.| 1] Purchases 400/00 
3]| Sales 625|30 2)| Purchases 20|00 
6] J. Astor 230/00 6), Delivery Equipment 100/00 — 
15) Sales 40|00 10) Wages 60/00 
27|| Interest 60/00 12) Advertising 80/00 
4508.70 5,265|70 15] Supplies 12/00 
20|| Expense 15|00 
29) Purchases 70|00 
757|00 
Balance 4,508|70 
5,265/70|}| - 5, 265/70 
July|30] Balance 4,508|70 
Form 16. Balancing the Ledger Account 
Trial Balance, June 30, 19— 
—Camital oQonn to cee akc. tee RA eee Rie eee eete $ 240,000 
We amital. oats carta ciamicr pels sek he yee See 160,000 
Piant and Wlachinery.. .. Joel 2 eee ee $ 187,500 
Material, per inventory, June 30, 19— [previous year] 102,625 
alesis F< cccaks Ree OS Ment otis aes here ieee ce vc 657,025 
IPMIT CREASES: :.. sce Rete ay visions sea eeu .ohe he, oe OPER Sie 240,000 
TUM OXON cir aeRO Me RN RARER Mareen Sees Mme RF rs. 172,500 
INCOM ALATIOS Secret octal ves tges ate. hue Cae cue pe nee 35,000 
Minavoliine. FAX DONSON Mia Chiesa a cr Peo ee teem 12,000 
JOO SACU AE SR Sane ets in cs sheen ster tenet protean 3,000 
DeaAtOnery ANGyP TIN GUNG cscs y cotcp ciety el neem reen 875 
UR SVali ste a6 ball BEES: ChCP Sk A eR ats ike ele Be fa fe 21,000 
WMiscount ANd sAllowancesy, ..c0...crcue one oeae ee TI Z50) 
JO UKel ty eR RNS aioe: RN pi eee cop nce Mel ae Fat or 23,000 
VERS UE EUTN CO. <r s5h08 5. 3: c oy.5, 0 Pa beneoaine repartee er rep eee NOT CG hey anes 875 
LaNREy 7 ON rd BiG EH 6 NN, Sage: Semen: Mane Sync: Pai de iso 8,750 
(Chayead Tal Hey ee ARNE See Ra IN aren s aes os doe cache 2) 31,875 
INAV CLUISIN DERE, «. shae ie ark 5 Oe eee athe 2,500 
NOLES RCCOLNA DIO. «cm criti cn tie Rene Ot ice ne yee 30,575 
ING TESEP SYA DION webs cate «cee. sic tccal easel tee te tiene mets 5,500 
ACCOUNTE TRCCOLVADIO ium ce ce cae eee 180,575 
PNCGOUDUSAE AY QOLOuemracr: Sirs ceri enter eee 39,250 
(GES) RR aN epee 2, 2 Steet s PRR Pee ele aa ta toe 37,875 


$1,101,775 $1,101,775 


Form 17, Trial Balance 
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PERIODIC ADJUSTMENTS OF LEDGER.—At the end of an accounting 
period the ledger does not indicate conditions accurately because some of the 
accounts it contains are out of adjustment. Thus the depreciation of buildings 
and machinery which has occurred during the period has not been allowed for. 
Likewise some of the accounts receivable entered during the month will prove 
to be uncollectible. Other items may require adjustment. Certain expenses 
‘have accrued during the period and are not liquidated until some later period. 
Adjustments are necessary to show their status at the date of closing. Some- 
times expenses are incurred the full benefit from which does not accrue until 
later periods. The value remaining in these at the end of the period is called 
a deferred charge and is in reality an asset. Sometimes income is received in 
advance in payment of services to be rendered in a succeeding period. Such 
income should not be credited to current income but is in the nature of a sus- 
pense item as at the close of the current period. Merchandise is bought at one 
price and sold at another. As a result an element of profit arises which can 


be determined only by making adjustments for the merchandise remaining on 
hand. 


ACCRUALS AND DEFERRED CHARGES.—A frequent item of expense 
incurred for use of borrowed money is interest. When loans are made to 
others it is an item of income. 

Interest is reckoned as a per cent per annum on the principal sum, and nor- 
mally ranges from, say, 3% to 7%, depending on the risk involved. Interest 
is usually payable at regular intervals determined upon at the time the loan is 
made. Interest periods and accounting periods are co-terminous only in excep- 
tional cases. If nominal accounts are closed at end of each month while inter- 
est payments are made semiannually, adjustments must be made for interest 
accruing during intervening months. To permit the proper distribution of the 
interest expense an Accrued Interest account is employed. 

Assume that on Jan. 1, A borrows $6,000 for a term of years, interest at 5%, 
payable semiannually Dec. 31 and June 30. Interest amounts to $300 yearly, 
each semiannual amount being $150. The interest incident to each month is 
$25. The adjusting entry on January 31 is: 


WntErestPAGcracd ee Oe POL PP Sy Pe $25 


When posted, Interest account is charged for the month’s proportion of expense 
and the Interest Accrued records the liability thereon. This ‘‘interest accrued’’ 
does not become payable until the end of the 6-month period. It is a real ac- 
count. If above entry is made each month for 6 months, there is $150 to the 
credit of ‘‘Interest Accrued’’ at the end of the interest period, when interest 
falls due. When paid the following entry is made: 


Cashion rer etre sch iL tar ovets uch aid seeieten ences. ecko rena, sheeees $150 


Wages and salaries may require some treatment as interest. Salaries are 
usually paid monthly and when so paid are charged to a Salaries account. 
When not paid monthly and the period of accrual is not co-terminous with the 
accounting period, the theory of accruals applies. Wages are usually paid 
weekly or semimonthly. As a rule, morthly accounting periods do not ter- 
minate on same day as do wage periods, in which case there is an overlapping 
of wages expense in a weekly or semimonthly period which extends from one 
month into the next. 

Assume that a merchant pays his assistants semimonthly. One pay-day 
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falls on June 7. Profit and loss for May must be charged for wages accruing 
during last week of May, although not due until June 7. If the week’s wages 
are $50, adjusting entry is: 
WA OSTEUX DODSE era ets ats nine terete loca ares ccare) ehereum een Beeemteerenere $50 
Wages A COFUed x. fusca cs Storage csc a eect nape uray at oe eae $50 


‘“Wages Expense’’ is carried to Profit and Loss. ‘‘Wages Accrued’’ enters 
balance sheet at May 31 as a liability. 

Deferred charges are expenses paid in advance of the period to which they 
are incident. Organization expenses are of this type. Also costs of ore- 
stripping in mines. 

A concern invests $500,000 cash in a mine Which it will exploit. $60,000 is 
spent to strip ores of overlying strata, enough ore bed being uncovered to 
last 6 years. Each year 1/6 of this $50,000 should be charged off, distribution 
being on a monthly basis if books are closed monthly. Entry is: 


(Profit iarid*boss 2s. ae ed SS eee $8, 333 .33 
Deterred \Charresaa se jase dette eee eee $8, 333 .33 


In a broad sense the theory of deferred charges applies to all assets whose value 
diminishes as time expires. 


DEPRECIATION.— Depreciation is fully discussed in the section on ‘‘ Depre- 
ciation.’’ It is an accruing expense resulting from the wear and tear to which 
physical assets are subjected. Failure to make due allowance for it results in 
financial embarrassment and frequently bankruptcy. The correct treatment 
of depreciation involves the use of valuation reserves. Assume case of a building 
costing $100,000 and possessing an estimated life of 50 years with no-scrap value. 
Each year the depreciation expense amounts to $2,000 and if books are closed 
monthly the charge is 1/12 of $2,000, or $166.67. This is journalized thus: 

FOU FET COE LO88 in.5 si iurictet ash SAS DN asa on tea i aes $166.67 
Reserve for Depreciation of Building.......... $166.67 


In the balance sheet the reserve for depreciation should be shown as a deduction 
from the asset account which it evaluates. The charge to Profit and Loss 
represents the current month’s depreciation expense. When it comes time 
to make the replacement, the reserve serves as a clearing account, the old build- 
ing account being charged against the reserve, thus: 
Reserve for Depreciation of Building.............. $100,000 
SSW UU KS bu cys Qmateuey SPM RN Ee oe Sete neat c ee ea $100,000 


BAD AND DOUBTFUL DEBTS.—Accounting procedure to care for uncol- 
lectible accounts receivable is similar to that employed to take careof depreciation. 
Amount of loss from this source depends on nature of business and methods 
employed in collecting accounts. Its amount during any current period is a 
matter of estimate, because some of the accounts receivable originating during 
such period cannot be liquidated until a later period. This estimate is made on 
basis of past losses and a journal entry is made charging estimated loss to 
Profit and Loss and crediting a reserve for bad debts, thus: 


When an individual account receivable is found to be worthless, it should be 
charged against the reserve, thus: 
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MERCHANDISE.—Modern accounting practice approves keeping the 
following separate accounts; Merchandise Inventory, Purchases, Freight and 
Cartage Inward, Returned Purchases, Rebates and Allowances on Purchases, 
Sales, Returned Sales, and Rebates and Allowances on Sales. This plan makes 
certain information more available than where simply a single merchandise 
account is kept. To determine gross profit on sales it is necessary to bring this 
data together and in conjunction therewith the amount of merchandise remain- 
ing unsold. Gross profit is determined by deducting net cost of goods soid from 


‘net amount of sales. For illustration of procedure see section on ‘‘ Inventories.’’. 


The following is adapted from R. B. Kester’s ‘‘Accounting Theory and 
Practice”’:! 

Careful analysis and study of the adjustment of merchandise records should 
be made to see how the logic of the trading section of the profit and loss state- 
ment is worked out in the ledger. Record of the merchandise asset should 
be kept, in strict theory, same as that of any other asset, viz., the accounts 
should be charged with the full cost of the asset and credited at cost with the 
portion sold, profit or loss on sale being carried in a separate account. Balance 
of Merchandise account then shows value of merchandise on hand at any time. 

Theory, however, gives way to practical difficulties of handling the account 
in this way. Therefore, periodically the mixture of asset decreases and income 
increases brought about through the practical method of handling merchandise 
records must be corrected, or ‘‘unmixed,”’ so that these elements will appear 
separately. The Purchases account, after the opening inventory, inward 
freight, and purchase returns, rebates, and allowances are transferred to it, 
gives net total of the merchandise asset for the period. This net total 
represents two things: (1) merchandise still on hand, and (2) merchandise sold. 
To adjust records, goods on hand, as shown by physical inventory, are sepa- 
rated from the total and put into the Merchandise Inventory account, which 
shows by its title that it is an asset. That leavesin Purchases account cost of 
goods sold. The credits which should indicate the decrease in the asset, equal 
to cost of goods sold, are found in net merchandise sales as shown by Sales 
account after transferring to it sales returns, rebates, and allowances. But 
these credits are here mixed with gross profit. Portion of net sales representing 
cost of sales of merchandise should now, in strict theory, be transferred from 
Sales account, to Purchases account. This transfer would effect balancing of 
Purchases account, indicating that there are no merchandise asset values in 
that account, these having been transferred to Merchandise Inventory account. 
Result of this theoretically correct procedure would be to bring about a segre- 
gation of merchandise records into their two elements, the asset element as 
shown by the Merchandise Inventory account, and the income element as 
shown by the remaining balance in the Sales account. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT.—After all necessary adjustments have + 
been made, the ledger accounts may be said to reflect actual conditions, the 
real accounts showing the true status of assets and liabilities and the nominal 
accounts expressing the facts regarding current gains and losses. There remain 
no mixed accounts. The capital account or accounts stand as at the beginning 
of the period, while the increases and decreases resulting from the period’s 
transactions still stand in the nominal accounts. To summarize them, a 
Profit and Loss account is opened and their balances are transferred to it. 
This account must not be confused with the profit and loss statement which is 
made up, not as a ledger account, but as a separate document. 


1 Vol. I, pp. 121-123. 
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ADJUSTING AND CLOSING ENTRIES ILLUSTRATED.—Seven types 
of adjustment entries are needed for the ledger of a mercantile concern:* 


{ 
j 
Merchandise Inventory 
Depreciation } 
Bad Debts : 
Accrued Income ; 
Deferred Expenses 

Accrued Expenses 

Deferred Income 


SU OCC oe 


These are illustrated in the following trial balance taken from the ledger of 
U. R. Smart as at Dec. 31, 19—: 


Trial Balance, December 31, 19— 


juNew York. National Banks.a505..+0000- foee- ee, owe $ 17,600 
DR Bettye Cashes Jaren meas eas sees eee ee ieteies ns etek ae 100 
SMNOeS IRECEIVabDIOT I: Paks. Se Ie HS Be Fe 15,000 
AMTrAde CUSTOMOTS:.c oe oe ok als eae oe ae eee eee ne 35,000 
5 Reserve for Doubtful Accounts. ........5...5.----. $ 875 
Geiiberty- Bonds. Lae. 2. OPN TL BS. MERE. 3,000 
je Merchandiseinventory: sao odee tone ave secee eres 30,000 
OnOficet Furniture ‘and! Fixtures. :57seee es... eee 2,800 
10 Depreciation Reserve for Office Furniture and Fix- 
BUT OR OO i Ry IE INO A. SEERA oe ERLE 700 
1deStoret Furniture and Bixtures.../s2 66. - ee ee eee ee 12,000 
12 Depreciation Reserve for Store Furniture and Fix- 
TURES MS TONED. NS ROME GR OR, 2 RRR 1s BENS 3,000 
iePVelivery-HQuipments. See. see e se ck ae! PEE 4,500 
14 Depreciation Reserve for Delivery Equipment....... 2,250 
TOMB UI SSsh).15, We OD. Bl? POOR AL Dae Se Bee 35,000 
16 Depreciation Reserve for Buildings................. 7,000 
Zea Tid eee ee. SOL RL PE ea aR 15,000 
USMNotesibayablet ts eNO. SOS Reis Serer ee 12,000 
WOMPRAde (Creditors Oe eS SR PR Ree 25,000 
20eMorteares Payable: Po 058 t Shes soe aE: 17,500 
DIMOU Smart Capitaless Ol Pee SS eee 90,000 
QU eR Smart (Persongleestte Vea eeR a A Bey) 10,500 
BAG Sales Oe SRO O1.2N, DO A, SU Oa Soe Fees ‘ 195,000 
25. Sales*Returns and Allowances)... 2:2)... 25.08 219s. 1,850 
OG MAURCHASES Tees ae, AOE PURO, Cae ete on ae 135,000 
27 Purchases Returns and Allowances................. 5,400 
s2omn=hreightiand Cartagen.,. fis..dotuin-ck carte. ee 1,350 
20 Salesmenis Salaries). ec utc fakiweoer. Cane eae ee, 2 13,500 
80 Selling Supplies and Expense..................000. 1,600 
Si PAAVErtising served ocscc aud ted GEE, ER PE ee os 4,800 
S2Out-Hreteh ts wg. Wacie Alston ale aR, Mee eee eae 400 
38. Delivery; EXpPenses.j iis cc1., van eeys ciate, cee. ke 3,300 
34 Ofice Salariessee. 22 «.nerinaiealagetine es Ge oe 5,000 
so: General Hixpenserk.. heen. Jets thee teense rt: fe 2,000 
36.0 ficetbxpernsex. sank. bas. iene. ads pitieg bong ace eke 4,500 
Sieerintving and, Stationeny:.«l seaceds Hee eee era tee 750 


2R. B. Kester, Accounting Theory and Practice, Vol. I, Chs. X XVII, XXVIIL. 
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ES mlia xcs aeaeet Tes Be exc A re ool ode bidnddon 2,840 
OM ETSULATICOR EI yy EP eeyey Fekst oy REAR NS oso nea o Gl kote 1,750 
BOP Interest] CONt EN: Gite a2 eee oe cee, UE dd Reraees 900 
ali@ollectionrand! Exchange... d0.0): «css dk cie ce 85 
Bapales: DiscoMntrl <1 Gis ecsic ce ch a, demande he apmacnns 850 
43 Interest Income............. Eu TC ce 1,500 
Bae Purchase) Discount eo. oi eee DY cee pareyel sheis 1,300 
Zo sub—hentale Income scr. «4.7 0 = cnuracennd hee oiler 650 
46 Special Police on Strike Duty..................... 1,200 

PA NGii) Seen Sees, Sa lee gr ane et aan eae tee $362,175 $362,175 


Adjustment Data, December 31, 19— 


inventory Of Merchandise: <<... 4-.dre. sso o abt eo Rete ea: $ 26,500 
Estimated Depreciation: f 
Office Furniture and Fixtures, 10% of original cost. 
Store Furniture and Fixtures, 10% of original cost. 
Delivery Equipment, 16 2/3% of original cost. 
Buildings, 4% of original cost. 
Doubtful Accounts, 14% of Net Sales. 
Accrued Income: 


Interest Accrued on Notes Receivable............0ceceeeeeecees 15) 
Deferred Expenses: 
Nersiiran ce Unexpired tress. 847 Sugcysy creed acta l> obvpyoon+ ei} «aus tows lero ovenoaeto 2 250 
SOV er ising > Pasdsins AG ATCC aca: h bso. « ceeprrtrmny.ccecd hyn u,0].4 lecsenerera ace = 300 
Printing and Stationery Supplies on hand.....................2- 150) 
SellingiSupplies and WXpense.. oc .y sas late o/s 0's «+ codeve) ales e(ekole es ete 200) 
Accrued Expenses: 
AR OSISE ean LM otemy site ce ied sé be teres cece ee oe Oe Se aie eee 340) 
SAleSINOIN Ss WAIATICS war gecderorsie nc creieytea ee BiLak es orca a eee ON ie 175 
iterest On. NOLES) PAV a Dien ec ccc c cise sstetareerererontits ore steer e se eetone 50 
Spectal PONCE. ONOtTIKOLD Ub vc resreisietatesrare cre ieve « felerss oe eae Mea ee 150 
OM COL SALATIOS = amore arse neice ance cue retotetanehsl ocotat ota tate el eiohehstalle oleh = tolatehatete 100 
Deferred Income: 
Prt entails: Parcel AGVANCE! gccits jie shes isis iste cle lePoiarete! retstenafshestate 50 
Adjusting entries for above trial balance are as follows: 
PALIT G DASES Mis A distcnchay d Pee tals A ae Sere $30,000.00 
Merchandise Inventory...............- $30,000.00 
Merchandise Inventory, 205. Jac0 cede dace = $26,500.00 
Purchasesusass set ee eek ee eae $26,500.00 
IDEprecia Mon aches co ATE Sey ke es Soe $ 3,630.00 
Depreciation Reserve for Office Furniture 
ANGLPHISCUTEG NAc peyde omer ee ee $ 280.00 
Depreciation Reserve for Store Furniture 
ANGSHIXtULES « Peewee ele ee eee 1,200.00 
Depreciation Reserve for Delivery Equip- 
TUOT NG 8 ee iae io Se oR RE ATE sles BEAN ve) ah ain ee 750.00 
Depreciation Reserve for Buildings..... 1,400.00 
Bad: Dabto tee eyo tie coh ete tae aired ower wee $ 482.88 
Reserve for Doubtful Accounts......... $ 482.88 
Interest Income (Accrued)...........00.0005- $ 150.00 


Interesti Income s,cey vere wa vite o Mceerceres ales $ 150.00 
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Insurance (Meferredie sreree. ss te ste eet = ee es $ 250.00 

Instirance + 2 Me PP se Re cae Pare ee Pia $ 250.00 
Advertising (Deferred) s. 22.420 + oSses0 1728220 $ 300.00 

ING VOLtISII Gays 250 bd dire ae an aes eo Re $ 300.00 
Printing and Stationery (Deferred)........... $ 150.00 

Printing and) Stationery... 2252 22-55--.; $ 150.00 | 
Selling Supplies and Expense (Deferred)....... $ 200.00 | 

Selling Supplies and Expense........... $ 200.00 | 
FIR EG! NTS Wyk 2 FSA AR UA DSA oe eke Sues ane mae $ 340.00 

MAXON (ACCTUCE) Kien esti beens $ 340.00 
Salesmen’s (Salaries... 06 -o0 soe ok ect ae eee Se" 17500 : 

Salesmen’s Salaries (Accrued).......... $ 175.00 
Interest: Cost ....5 G60 se cee oe JA pion $ 50.00 

Interest Cost (Accrued)...,........ aoe $ 50.00 
Special’ Police‘om Strike Duty: ..-....- see. + $ 150.00 

Special Police on Strike Duty (Accrued). $ 150.00 
Office, Salaries? .....7.Uewn Dee ee 36 eek, eri $ 100.00 

Office Salaries (Accrued)..............- $ 100.00 
Sub-Rentals Incomes s.> sore 6-6 cee eee $ 50.00 

Sub-Rentals Income (Deferred)......... $ 50.00 


After these adjustment entries are posted, the ledger reflects the true status 
of affairs, but the necessary information is scattered over many accounts. 
The next step is to summarize this information. This is done by means of the 
Profit and Loss account, to which the balances of nominal accounts are trans- 
ferred, by means of the closing entries. These closing entries are as follows: 


Bunch asses eee eee aCe ye ete ee ee $ 1,350.00 
In-Freight and Cartage.............. $ 1,350.00 
Purchase Returns and Allowance........... $ 5,400.00 | 
(PUT CHASES s.0.08. 40 ci ee $ 5,400.00 — 
POU DAT LOG trees. em erate aie care oe nee $134,450.00 
IRUTRCDASES* Otero cmt tae eee $134,450.00 
SENOS RRR Mt phe zal CR tee SR $ 1,850.00 | 
Sales Returns and Allowances........ $ 1,850.00 — 
Salesmrcd pee Mee fh 207 S25 Fie en ne ey ON ee $193,150.00 
Prolitrandsluosss. <. ques Cat Romer nen $193,150.00 
‘Profitzand: Gosswieee! 26.90 Bartels Cares $ 25,225.00 
Salesmen’s) Salaries. .......... 0.06.6 $ 13,675.00 
Selling Supplies and Expense......... 1,400.00 
PAG artisinon@ivenn « aoc. siren? 4,500.00 
Outshreichtnt Miisaaasaces Sees 400.00 
Delivervabixpensean. s4cscote jor cones 3,300.00 
Depreciation. gases taney ook maine 1,950.00 
Store Furniture and Fix- 
HQUE RS CIEE ey Ms cer, ners $1,200.00 
Delivery Equipment... . 750.00 
AZPOMt ANG MOSS 06,4, ae ee eet $ 18,560.00 
Office salaries: cai Reon ee $ 5,100.00) 
Oficesixpense...cica aerate: eee 4,500.00 | 
Generalabixpense:-. case pene nt 2,000.00 : 
Printing and Stationery............. 600.00) 
"Faxes... elite gen ccvucns caine ener ee een 3,180.00) 


Insurance segs sec eee eT ere 1,500.00) 
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Depreciation ti: M8 see, 8g Jars atevet. a 1,680.00 
Office Furniture and Fix- 
CULES ito.. osaiern oer $ 280.00 
Buildings c.ccs wee 1,400.00 

Profit'and Loss;,. .. 3004. Hae Tots Je taanw: $ 2,367.88 
Interest-Cost.Lf saistetetLseiia Sd .san $ 950.00 
SalessDiscountimernor Aor 850.00 
Bad’ Dab tence tpisk tien iii acres he 482.88 
Collection and Exchange............. 85.00 

TterestwinCOMe teh Has ate chee one Seas $ 1,650.00 

PUTCHSSesISCOUNt EEE ie eee 1,300.00 
iProfitiandnass Pp. 22% occu 5 one acd esere $ 2,950.00 

Profitvand Loss..-—. . Se UA tuk $ 1,350.00 
Special Police on Strike Duty........ $ 1,350.00 

Sub-Rentalstimcomes. so 3. vet wave wis oreo ae $ 600.00 
Profitiand Loss tet. tate od 0 5 eae $ 600.00 

Profit And) LOss eee meee oe $ 14,747.12 
Bio. he Smart.,cersonalis 1... .<bieocctc $ 14,747.12 

Mer SMart. PeTSONal ae tects cra seiva Aebya sy: $ 4,247.12 
Ui MRCESmarts Capitals, ice tysec bits $ 4,247.12 


Note that after net sales and cost of goods sold are transferred to profit and 
loss, expenses connected directly with sales are closed into Profit and Loss. 

The groups of accounts next closed are those covering administrative expenses, 
financial management expenses, financial management income, non-operating 
expense, and non-operating income. Order of closing follows order in which 
same items appear in profit and loss statement (see Form 19). The Profit 
and Loss account is shown in Form 18. The balance of profit and loss is trans- 
ferred to Smart’s Personal account and the balance of that account is in turn 
transferred to Smart’s Capital account. ‘This completes the process of closing. 
The final step in the interpretative process consists in setting up a profit and 
loss statement and a balance sheet. 


Profit and Loss 


19— 19— 

Dec. 31 Purchases......... $134;450.00 | Dec. 31 Sales:............ $193,150.00 
Selling Expenses... 25,225.00 Financial Manage- 
Administrative Ex- ment Income.... 2,950.00 

PONHEH) conse cle 2 18,560.00 Sub-Rentals In- 
Financial Manage- COMO aires, lees 600 .00 
ment Expenses. . 2,367.88 


Special Police on 
Strike Duty..... 


Net Profit, to U. R. 1,350.00 
Smart, Personal: 14,747.12 
$196,700.00 $196, 700.00 


Form 18. Profit and Loss Account in Ledger 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT.—The profit and loss statement is 
shown in both report and account form (Forms 19, 20). The account form 
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ees | 
resembles the Profit and Loss account in form and content, the chief difference | 


being the greater detail introduced in showing sales and cost of goods sold. 


U. R. Smart 
. Statement of Profit and Loss 
For the Year Ending December 31, 19— 


SAIS Ie eI A edo levies SHRT aLsttale ONE Cae ew wise Sie eee nee $195,000.00 
Sales Returns and Allowances..............0..-+--- 1,850.00 


TS frafr nig S Ua iS eee sae A en ee ee a See nope er emvbeeiat SA 
Cost or Goops Soup: 


Inventory of Merchandise, Jan. 1, 19—.............. $ 30,000.00 
Purchases during the year............. $135,000.00 

In-Rreightjand Cartage....-........7...° 1,350.00 136,350.00 

Less: $166,350.00 
Purchases Returns and Allowances..... $ 5,400.00 
Inventory, Dec. 31, 19—.............. 26,500.00 


31,900.00 


Cost or Goops Soup 


GROSSEEROKED. ons cc css qoe se Sains ot Ve ae oe 6 cheb es Sauaemeiteets 
SELLING EXPENSES: 


Salesmen’s Salaries) <i.4 0:0: 60.5 cateias.o¢ $ 13,675.00 
Selling Supplies and Expense.......... 1,400.00 
Advertising 2th arb owaby dye 4 4,500.00 
Out-Breightic ieee vo ees saeee 400.00 
Delivery; Wx DOUSO x, severs cgerekanaacncie aoe ven 3,300.00 
Depreciation: 
Store Furniture and_Fix- 
tures...... Bore. 3oe $1,200.00 
Delivery Equipment... . 750.00 1,950.00 $ 25,225.00 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES: 
(Qyirtyanel | Ch ye ee Orr gM oS Meee a ae $ 5,100.00 
OMCerPxXpOUsSS st iuc coe sce 4,500.00 
General Expenses eins <e), PSV. Poe 2,000.00 
Printing and Stationery............... 600.00 
LEEK ON NS cisse souk pamieruaicis, vere 3 3,180.00 
IMBUTANCE Lie ce eens Bees Be ree 1,500.00 
Depreciation: 
fice Furniture and Fix- 
WOT hee dheniawe eels $ 280.00 
IBUidinges oe as s ceieen 1,400.00 1,680.00 18 , 560.00 
FinanctaL MANAGEMENT EXPENSES: 
mierest Ost... ccc esr cn eee an $ 950.00 
Dales WDIsCOuUNts. coe. ce ce hustle 850.00 
Bad Debts..45. S.C Rn 8 es 482.88 
Collection and Exchange.............. 85.00 2,367.88 
Totrat OPERATING EXPENSES................. $ 46,152.88 
Financtan MANAGEMENT INCOME: 
Interest) InComels. ii. cawack oe eos is os MS LG OOOO 
IPyrchasemDiscOunt, .. sice accent 1s 1,300.00 2,950.00 
OBBRATING IP ROMER: sire c.0 cvs oc Sud arsenate ees eee eee ee 
Non-OpPERATING EXPENSE AND INCOMB: 
Expense—Special Police on Strike Duty............. $ 1,350.00 
Income—Sub-Rental Income....................... 600.00 


Nerv PROFIT FOR THE YEAR 


$193,150.00 


134,450.00 
$ 58,700.00 


43,202.88 ' 
$ 15,497.12) 


750.00 | 
$ 14,747.12) 


Form 19. Statement of Profit and Loss—Report Form 
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| 

U. R. Smart ) 

Balance Sheet, as at December 31, 19— | 


Assets | 
CuRRENT ASSETS: 
Cash—New York National Bank........ $17,600.00 ; 
Petty, Cashic.. so Gees Somes. 100.00 $17,700.00 ; 
Notes Receivable.......... $15,000.00 , 
Trade Customers.......... 35,000.00 $50,000.00 
Less—Reserve for Doubtful Accounts. . 1,357.88 48,642.12 
WierchsndiseNventory..:,:.c1c wesc cess cece a= can ee 26,500.00 
DEE VRDONGE s .6 <cayaione oS uee wie espelere ecole is «wikia eee ae os 3,000.00 ps 
Accrued Income (interest due but not paid)........... 150.00 $ 95,992.15) 
DEFERRED CHARGES TO OPERATIONS: : 
INSUTANCOMETEPAIG aces «cara oe he wats vac wate es 6 $ 250.00 
PNG Ver tising  PTODAICs wie cits. susie cies. ne iene sans Steer emetians 300.00 
Printing and Stationery Supplies..................... 150.00 
Selling Supplies and Expense......................-- . 200.00 900 .0C! 
_ Frxep Assets: 
Office Furniture and Fixtures............ $ 2,800.00 
Less—Depreciation Reserve........... 980.00 $ 1,820.00 
Store Furniture and Fixtures.............. $12,000.00 
Less—Depreciation Reserve..... : See 4,200.00 7,800.00 
Delivery Equipment. . teas cv Seno 
Less—Depreciation ‘Reserve.. one oe. 3,000.00 1,500.00 
PERRIN UCHR errr nt) tater atl etree aie «Abe goma icone $35,000.00 
Less—Depreciation Reserve........... 8,400.00 26,600.00 
ASIN ay Pa os sete SP «2s este vans ossveis «on xvaom SR Oa aaron 15,000.00 52,720.00 
PD OTATLWASENIER Sic. Soiree sa OS ota wie I ne eceeeas ees a Re eee $149,612.12 
Liabilities 
CurkEnT LIABILITIES: 
Notes Payable, ;. toe cies sets co Sets a cuimers « $12,000.00 
FUTAUG RUTCOItOLS: hrusrciy owe cdyesers GSD ec 25,000.00 
Accrued Expenses: 
PLO XON i. CUCL pice oe Wa cette ae $340.00 
Salesmen’s Salaries.......... 175.00 
interest’ Cost. bcc! nat sa cle 50.00 
Special Police on Strike Duty 150.00 
Ome, Salaries... aus cs coer. 56 100.00 815.00 $37,815.00 
DEFERRED INCOME: 
Subahentals IncOmMes..deerins om ac. c och eek cate contin © 50.00 
Frxep LIABILITIES: 
Morteages: Payable... pneu vac oto A eae eae 17,500.00 ° 
FLOP AT: UPA BILITIOS cic, 5 visi, pars © hak ENS Oe eee 55,365. 0€ 
Net Worth 
Be penne By by G \ 
mart, Capital, Jan. 1).19—.a... dose. shan nee 90,000.00 
Profit for the Year... .............. $14,747.12 a 
Drawings... sae abe ee he. ake os ee ee 10,500.00 4,247.12 §$ 94,247.15 


Form 21. Balance Sheet—Report Form 
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THE INTERPRETATIVE PROCESS 
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BALANCE SHEET.—Balance sheet may be arranged in accordance with 
either of two forms. The first form shown (Form 21) is called the report form. 


It is non-technical and easily understood by business men not skilled in ac- © 


counts. The second balance sheet (Form 22) is given in account form, sub- 
traction of liabilities from assets being indicated by their respective debit and 
credit positions in the account. 


Controlling Accounts 


PURPOSE OF CONTROLLING ACCOUNTS.—Accounting records must 
be adaptable to conditions as well as be correct in principle. As markets 
widen customers and creditors grow more numerous, so that the simple arrange- 
ment of general and cash journals and of general ledger becomes inadequate. 
The cash journal remains an adequate record so far as cash is concerned, but 


by the use of columns the handling of certain classes of receipts and disburse- | 


ments may be improved. The ledger becomes encumbered with the increasing 
number of accounts receivable and payable, making it difficult to avoid errors 
or to locate them after they are made. Subdivision of work among clerks 
becomes difficult. 

The principle of columnar journals and controlling accounts supplies a remedy 


for such a situation. Controlling accounts are accounts kept in the general | 


ledger to which are posted, from the journals, totals of debits and credits. 


The details of debits and credits are posted to subordinate ledgers which the | 


controlling accounts govern. Frequently the subordinate ledger is given the 
same name as its controlling account. Thus the accounts receivable ledger 
contains the accounts receivable and is controlled by the Accounts Receivable 
controlling account in the general ledger. Also the accounts payable ledger 
contains the accounts payable and is controlled by the Accounts Payable 
controlling account in the general ledger. 

Use of controlling accounts necessitates specialization in the forms of journals. 
In so far as possible those entries which affect accounts in subordinate ledgers 
should be removed from the general journal, or special columns should be 
provided in the general journal for their reception. Special columns for the 
reception of these entries should also be provided in the cash book. By pro- 
viding (a) special journals, or (b) special columns in general and cash journals 
or both, to receive items to be posted in detail to subordinate ledgers, it is 
possible to post totals to controlling accounts, thus fulfilling the requirements 
of carrying to controlling accounts totals of debits and credits posted in detail 
to subordinate ledgers. 


DEBITS TO CONTROLLING ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE.— Figures to 
be entered in controlling account must be debit and credit summaries and must 
be secured with least possible effort. Most debits to customer’s accounts 
are from the sales journal, but some may come from the credit side of cash jour- 
nal, as when cash payments are made as a rebate or refund. Others come from 
the general journal for various adjustments. This class of debits is not numer- 
ous, however. As usually operated the sales journal carries a column for 
credit sales whose total represents the total of all detailed debits to customers’ 
accounts. Total of credit sales column determines total debits to all customers 
on account of charge sales. In showing this total it should be indicated that 
it is to be posted both to credit side of sales account and to debit side of control- 
ling accounts teceivable account in the general ledger. This latter is so because 


the controlling account takes the place of the accounts receivable ledger in the 
general ledger. / 
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If total sales per sales journal includes both cash and credit sales, the following 
is a summary entry thereof: 


NEC OURS ECON DME peepee tea S eee OR carey ovale $ kclare ee 
COR S SG pera n alen an a > i MN CG Foard as OE a Ped Lond, 


The Cash debit is not posted, being set up simply to show the eauality of the 
summary. It is posted from the cash book. The debit to Accounts Receivable 
when posted to the general ledger account of that title secures a charge to that 
account equal to all individual debit postings to the accounts receivable ledger. 
Debits to this controlling account are also posted from general journal and 
cash book. An accounts receivable analysis column may appear on debit 
side of general journal in which charges to customers are made. At end of 
month the total of this column gives in one figure item to be posted to the general 
ledger accounts receivable account. This is equal to the individual debits 
Reo from general journal to customers’ accounts in the accounts receivable 
edger. 

Ordinarily, on account of fewness of items involved, it is not necessary to 
provide an accounts receivable column on the credit side of the cash book. 
Each item posted to debit of an aécount receivable in the accounts receivable 
ledger must be posted separately to general ledger accounts receivable controlling 
account. 


CREDITS TO CONTROLLING ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE.—Four main 
sources of credits to accounts receivable accounts are: 


1. Payments by customers entered in cash book. 

2. Goods returned by customers entered in returned sales journal. 

3. Notes received in payment entered in notes receivable journal. 

4. Adjustments of various kinds entered in general journal, also notes 
and returned sales entered in general journal where special journals 
for those transactions are not kept. 


Special credit columns may be provided in cash journal and general journal 
the totals of which are posted to credit of the Accounts Receivable controlling 
account, the details to the individual accounts receivable in the subordinate 
accounts receivable ledger. The posting from the returned sales journal at 
the month end is summarized thus: 


This total credit posting equals in amount the individual postings to the credit 
of the accounts receivable accounts posted from the returned sales journal. 
If a notes receivable journal is kept a similar entry is required for it, thus: 


Thus all debits and credits which are carried in detail to subordinate ledgers 
are represented in summary form in the general ledger controlling account. 
It is possible to secure a trial balance of the general ledger without considering 
the detailed accounts found in the subordinate ledger. Nevertheless part of 
the work of checking up at end of period consists in making a list of customers’ 
balances and seeing that their total agrees with the controlling account balance. 


CONTROLLING ACCOUNTS PAYABLE ACCOUNT.—The principles 
governing the controlling Accounts Payable account are the same as those 
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governing the controlling accounts receivable accounts, but the details differ. 
Summary entry for purchases journal is: 
IPurchasesn wean. skate aa Ae a NT asaval ho eae Te Ar 
Accounts Payable... ccc ese e ee eee es $255 FR 
Cag a CR RR. Se ee ere 


The cash item should not be posted. 
Debits to accounts payable controlling account come from accounts payable 


columns in cash book, credit side, general journal, and summaries for notes © 


payable and returned purchases journals. 


SELF-BALANCING SUBORDINATE LEDGERS.—tThe subordinate ledger 
may be made self-balancing by setting up an exact duplicate of the controlling 
account in the subordinate ledger but with the sides reversed. 


INTRODUCING CONTROLLING ACCOUNTS.—If desired to introduce 
controlling accounts where not formerly used, adjustments are necessary. 
Accounts to be controlled should be segregated and controlling account columns 
provided for in books of original entry. With transfer of these accounts to a 
separate ledger and introduction of controlling accounts in general ledger, 
latter’s balance is preserved. Opening entry in the newly established con- 
trolling account is sum of balances of transferred accounts. The new con- 
trolling account may be established by journal entry as shown in Form 23. 
Posting this entry opens the accounts receivable controlling account in the 
general ledger and closes the individual customers’ accounts in the general 
ledger. The individual customers’ accounts are in turn opened in the accounts 
receivable ledger. 1 


TREATMENT OF WITHDRAWALS OF STOCK-IN-TRADE.—Sales 
journal is designed to contain only sales of stock-in-trade. Sometimes goods 
are withdrawn at cost for use in the business or for proprietor’s personal use. 
Although it is not strictly correct to enter these at cost price in sales journal, 
it is sometimes done as a matter of convenience. Results for statistical purposes 
are not thereby vitiated materially if such withdrawals are small, or if they 
continue fairly constant from period to period. When so recorded a problem 
arises in summarizing the sales journal if controlling accounts are used. The 
accounts receivable ledger is limited to customer’s accounts only. Proprietors’ 
accounts and other accounts to which withdrawals might be charged are kept 
in the general ledger.. Whereas most items entered in sales journal are posted 
to the accounts receivable ledger, such withdrawals at cost must be posted in 
detail to the general ledger. This total of sales journal does not represent 
correct debit to Accounts Receivable controlling account. It is necessary to 
make an analysis of the sales journal contents to secure this figure. To do 
this, if possible three columns in addition to departmental columns should be 
used. Column titles would be: ‘‘Sales ledger,’ ‘‘Cash,’”’ and ‘‘Sundry.’’ Sum 
of these three gives total to check against total of other distributive columns, 
but only “‘sales ledger’’ total is posted to accounts receivable controlling 
accounts, and individual items in that column are posted to customers’ accounts 
in accounts receivable ledger. Items in the ‘ sundry’? ¢ lumn are posted to 
proper accounts in the general ledger. If number of such withdrawal 
items is small, they may be recorded in the regular column in the sales 
journal and be given some distinguishing mark. At month’s end these must 
be totaled separately and their sum subtracted from total of sales column to 
secure correct amount to post to the controlling account. Another plan is to 
make a correcting journal entry when entry for total of the sales journal is 
made, The special items being included in the total of the sales column, an 
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Cash Book | 


Date 


| 


Dec.|31] Totals 
Balance Dec. 1 
Bank, Dr. 


Sales Discount, Dr. 
Accounts Receivable, Cr. 


Jan. in Balance 


Form 26a. Cash Book Summary—Receipts Side 
Cash Book 


Accoun 
Date L. F.| General Paysbio 


Dec.|/31] Totals 


Bank, Cr. - 
Purchase Discount, Cr. 
Accounts Payable, Dr. 


Bank, as above 
Balance 


Form 26b. Cash Book Summary—Disbursements Side 


overcharge occurs to the Accounts Receivable controlling account. A co: 
recting journal entry is made crediting the controlling Accounts Receivabé 
account and charging the proprietor’s Personal account, thus: 
Proprietor: Personal. .uce. Cee erate Cael ean 
Accounts *Receitvableveenesie tee $ 


The debit to the proprietor should be checked here and posted from sali 
journal, or vice versa. 

TREATMENT OF CASH SALES.—A separate column for cash sales in th 
sales journal may be dispensed with. Under one plan cash sales are includd 


ed 
t y 
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in the charge to accounts receivable controlling account although the individual 
items are not posted to the subsidiary ledger. They are also included in the 
total to be credited to the accounts receivable controlling account as per the 
debit side of the cash book. Inflated debit in controlling account is offset by 
an equally inflated credit item. 


EXTRANEOUS ITEMS IN PURCHASES JOURNAL.—When items not 

intended for stock are purchased and entered in purchases journal, such items 

should not be charged to purchases but to the personal account of proprietor, 
or whatever account is affected. 


SUMMARY ENTRIES FOR COLUMNAR BOOKS.—The summary entries 
for special journals may be made in the general journal, but are preferably 
made directly in the special journals. A sales journal summary is shown in 
Form 24. A general journal summary is shown in Form 25. A cash book 
summary is shown in Forms 26a, 26b. 


Partnership Accounting 


PARTNERSHIP DEFINED.—The New York law say that ‘‘a partnership, 
as between the members thereof, is the association, not incorporated, of two or 
more persons who have agreed to combine their labor, property and skill, or 
some of them, for the purpose of engaging in any lawful trade or business, and 
sharing the profits and losses as such between them.” 

The English Partnership Act of 1890 defines a partnership as ‘‘the relation 
which subsists between persons carrying on a business with a view of profit.” 


PARTNERSHIPS CLASSIFIED.—In general, partnerships are either common 
law or limited, but other special subdivisions may occur. Thus under the 
Income Tax Law of 1918 personal service corporations were regarded as part- 
nerships and were taxed accordingly. Common law partnerships are meant 
when reference is made to partnerships without limitation or qualification. 
These are governed not by statute but by the common law. Of course the 
common law may be modified by statute. According to the principles governing 
common law partnerships, the members are subject to unlimited liability. 
Limited partnerships are those in which restrictions are placed on the liability 
of some of the partners, providing certain requirements of the law are met. 
Partners limited in liability to their investments are special partners. Those 
who retain unlimited liability are general partners. In order to become a 
limited partnership the usua! requirement is that a certificate be deposited in a 


public office, stating: 
. Name of firm. 
Name and residence of each partner, and whether general or special. 


. Nature of business. 

. Amount of each partner’s investment, 
. Amount of capital. 

. Duration of partnership. 


The New York law governing formation of limited partnerships reads: 


QOoaPrwWhd = 


Two or more persons may form a limited partnership which shall consist of one or 
more persons of full age, called general partners, and also of one or more persons 
of full age who contribute in actual cash payments, a special sui as capital, to the 
common stock—or fund—called special partners, for the transaction within this state 


"| 
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| 

of any lawful business, except banking and insurance by making, severally signing an» 

acknowledging and causing to be filed and recorded in the clerk’s office in the count} 

where the principal place of business of such partnership is located, a certificate in whic} 

is stated: ‘ ~ 

' 

1. The name or firm under which such partnership is to be conducted and the count; 

wherein the principal place of business is to be located. | 

2. The general nature of the business intended to be transacted. 

3. The names, and whether of full age, of all general and special partners theres) 

distinguishing which are general and which are special partners, and thes 
places of residence. 

4. The amount of capital which each special partner has contributed to the comme: 


stock—or fund. 
5. The time at which the partnership is to begin and end. 


JOINT-STOCK COMPANY.—This is a partnership or association in whic 
a participation in ownership and control and in a right to a proportion of profit 
is evidenced by transferable shares of stock. A board of directors chosen & 
the stockholders exercises management and control. In above respects th 
joint-stock company resembles the corporation, but insufficiency of assets = 
pay debts in case of bankruptcy is made good out of private fortunes of partner 
as is done in case of general partnerships. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PARTNERS.—An ostensible partner is one wh 
holds himself out as and is known to be a partner. A nominal partner is on 
known as a partner but who possesses no real interest in the firm. A dorman 
or silent partner is one who does not take an active part in the firm’s affairs am 
who is not known as a partner to outsiders. A secret partner is one who pos 
sesses an interest in a firm and takes an active part in its affairs but who is no 
known as a partner to outsiders. 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT.—Prospective partners usually form a 
agreement regarding management of the future enterprise. Points to b 
covered in this agreement are: 


1. Capital to be invested by individual partners. Amounts and proportior 
of contributions should be stated. Admission of new  partnel 
should be covered. Good-will adjustments should be set forth. 

Provision for division of profits or losses among partners. 

Provision regarding allowance of interest on capital invested by partner 

Provision regarding treatment of withdrawals. 

Provision for admission of new partners. In this it may be desirab! 
to indicate method to be pursued in adjusting book values to re: 
values, and treatment of good-will. 

6. Provision for keeping of records. Preferably by double entry, an 

periodical audits by certified public accountants may be desirable. 

7. Provision for dissolution. After creditors are satisfied any excess « 

assets over capital is divided equally among partners, unless there 
provision to the contrary. 


CUCU 


; Other topics may require treatment. One requiring extended consideratic 
is the question of interest on drawings. If desirable, a limit to drawings ma 
be prescribed, interest being charged on excesses drawn over the prescribe 
peut and credited on any excess of amount prescribed over amount wit! 
Tawn. ; 
Provision may be made to avoid dissolution in case of death of a partne 
A partner’s death is likely to occur at a time when it would be inconvenient ; 


Pe 
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close the books. If profits do not fluctuate greatly, provision may be made 
that the outgoing partner or the estate of the deceased partner be compensated 
on basis of past year’s profits. If desirable to avoid disbursement of too great 
an amount at one time, such payment may be arranged on the instalment plan. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIPS.—Partnerships are dissolved, 


By arrival of a time predetermined by agreement. 

By illegality of purpose. 

By impossibility of accomplishing purpose for which formed. 

By unanimous consent of partners. 

By assignment of interest of a partner without consent of all other 
partners. 

. By death of a partner. 

. By anything incapacitating a partner, as insanity or drunkenness. 


No RON eS 


Distribution of Assets at Dissolution.—Obligations are liquidated in the 
following order: 


1. Creditors. 

2. Loans from partners. 

3. Capital of partners. 

4. Residue is distributed among partners in ratio in which profits and losses 
are shared. 


OPENING ENTRIES.—The opening entry should express clearly the con- 
_ tribution of each partner. Assume that two individuals about to form a part- 
nership possess following assets and liabilities: 


E. Johnson 
Assets: 
aaa cee ncetrdh cn cke corte uh shiv tate ben aUN atte ast ortl ae $ 2,000 
Were Cise sate se eer hates eet erecta eee austere cnsgs 6,000 
Realiiestatett Meee Dgg  BaEArne ea Fee RO 15,000 
Accounts Receivable {Pye eek ee I. 4,000 
Furniture and Hixturesa ys... Q7IRO ee . BO. HO. 800 
NOLES ReCCClVA DIG. 5.0.0.5 ccsel civics cos ow. oS EN 900 
$28,700 
Liabilities:  - 
Mortgagesustrer ith. Mae ae FAA ES OOEN PRIBG, $ 8,000 
Accounts Payablevataiaiiels Aas UAL OO, Gale 1,200 
$ 9,200 
S. Arthur: 
Assets: 
CORNGI Op ey COR AiG ae ia a i a ahh EO Sek a er $12,000 
Liabilities: 
None. 


It may be agreed that Arthur’s investment entitles him to one-half of profits 
and interest in the entire investment proportionate to his contribution; or he 
may be given a half-interest in the whole investment, in which case capital 
accounts of partners require adjusting to make them equal. If each partner’s 
interest in the investment is to be proportionate to his contribution, opening 
entry is: 
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E. Johnson and S. Arthur agree to form a partner- 
ship this day under the firm name of Johnson and 
Arthur. Assets, liabilities, and capital are as 


follows: 

(OFC NR ee ey Ae ment em Oe ae Te $14,000 

Merchandisetta rat ccas saea Se tees Ge ket Se aeetiee 6,000 

Real Natate::. «.neaseemnesed eee eet oie 15,000 

‘Accounts Receivables. 2.s6 an. nee te See 4,000 

FurnittiresandBixtures. 24 aaa 800 

Notes! Receivables... « ss.2.----.eeeteets ek. Mee eee 900 
Mortgage scsi, Sate ae FS PET T $ 8,00 
Accounts Bayablonttniese 3. os ie Se in See 1,20 
RF. Johnsons Capital ic. sors sns.rnce eee eae eee 19,50) 
S. Arthur, Capital...... ee FSR Vane Ss 12,00 


If thought preferable, the assets each partner contributes may be set out 
separately, instead of being shown in a compound entry as above. 

If it is desired to give each partner a half-interest in the business, the capita 
accounts require adjusting. Either (a) Johnson’s account should be chargec 
and Arthur’s account should be accredited with half the difference between the 
accounts as they stand above, or (b) good-will should be brought in as part 
of Arthur’s investment. 
For (a) the adjustment is: 


BeJohnsony Capra: oct cece ats ci acters erp dicts cea sisieie $3,750 
SS PCAPUNUE Ce eCh beret et cty sie ehte cee rel teste ae eer $3, 75C 
To equalize capital accounts of partners. 


For (b) the adjusting entry is: 


pzArthur’ Capital eestor s ec ete eee eee $7, 5 


There can be no objection to bringing good-will into books if it represents ai 
real condition. If there is no good-will then method (a) should be followed. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS.—The fundamental principles governing 
profit distribution are: 


1. In absence of agreement to contrary, profits are divided equally) 
among partners. 

2. If profits are to be divided in ratio of capital interests, it should bec 
specified in agreement whether original investments or capital accounts: 
as at beginning of period should determine ratio of subdivision. 

3. Agreement should contain provision for a change in profit-sharingy 
ratio in case one partner should withdraw a part of his investent. 

4. Unless special provision is made for sharing of losses the profit-- 
sharing ratio controls. 

5. Salaries are not allowed to partners unless provided for in the articles 
or later agreement. 

6. Provision should be made for handling of profits not drawn by part— 
ners. They may be carried either as open balances in the partners’ Draw—- 
ing accounts or they may be transferred to the Capital accounts. 


Average Investment Basis for Profit-Sharing.—Sometimes special partner-- 
ships are formed to undertake a special contract or to do some special kind of 
work. Total capital required may not be known at beginning, or it may be a: 
policy to let whatever partner happens to have funds in readiness advance: 
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them for a longer or shorter period. Under these circumstances the average 
investment of the partners may be made the basis of profit-sharing. 

Determining Average Investment.—Assume that two partners, A and B, 
invest $6,000 and $12,000, respectively, on Jan. 1, and make the following 
withdrawals and additional investments: 


Withdrawals: 
SSS Ce Ey ee ee oe oer eae atm hea ae $ 500 
Via RG ei tices seam cc uh ol avarice & oo ca WS a ee 700 
a UNCP OO w-cars sa er anreeeeeasey Shae Te PCPA SIT Ee 200 
RL aor beer tes ee hg cr ee Ger a td SE LT ae 2,000 
OCT EOS cacy Raga Meni FUR REN RSs a ease 300 
Additional Investments 
ENA RS PRD RUS a Py Ey ae ee Cee ne epee $ 2,000 
SANTOS (Oat Tite ae i ee Ce cae ee as 6,000 
At end of year A has invested: 
$6,000 for 12 mos., or inital: ony ertinlidee erg bets: $ 72,000 for 1 mo. 
PR OOOTS see SEL: Bs. eM oR Ce LOS O00 ee: 


$: 82,000) eee 

He has withdrawn: 
$500 for 9 mos., or eT ee PUa AeN et cn torr os nication $ 4,500 for 1 mo. 
LOO ST, REET, A ENE AC), OVP AL EGRESS) SM 4558 eA OOO) A nesiens 


$ 9,400 CET cy! 


His investment is $82,000 — $9,400, or $72,600 for 1 month, or an average 
investment of $72,600 + 12 = $6,050. At end of year B has invested: 


$12,000 for 12 mos., or Bao chen rar dentine Laracaca niche aan aE RCRA $144,000 for 1 mo. 
SE OOO eee IU SES PER EO DT See 24° 000 or ake 
$168,000 66 as * ee 

He has withdrawn: 
REPRE LOT EO MINOS COL nek te cashcesonerctovoesnuterncerereyesoreter cneiee $ 1,200 for 1 mo. 
EROOOE Hevea, 92 Athen See ON tee Ge 10,000 “ 
300. “4a See REE Mae a an ding ow Sermee oy tie 600. oe saat 
$ 11 Ws 800 “e 4 “ce 


His investment is $168,000— $11,800, or $156,200 for 1 month, or an average 
investment of $156,200 + 12 = $13,016.67. é 

Interest on Investments.—In partnership accounting interest question arises 
in connection with: (a) adjustment of profits, and (b) withdrawals. When 
interest is employed to adjust profits, the purpose is to give one partner more 
and another less than the rule of equal division of profits would permit. If 
A, B, and C invest, respectively, $500,000, $750,000 and $1,000,000, average 
investment of all is $750,000. If each is credited 6% on capital, the charge 
therefor being carried to profit and loss, the partners’ capital accounts are 
credited for interest with following amounts: 


URRY A Hehe tie! ic Glochin iid GAS PRPC EPEC eo eae ° $ 30,000 
eset a Mam hts Gad. crete Ail Sere & RIDA sy ahs) Bio ako sence terere eas 45,000 
CARE PEI a a ALE L AIAG oO, HELA Site) ol AEC ATS ry ab RL Giiat'd aha 60, 000 


Motel ie) to otis ereee Pe ee $135,000 
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Since the $135,000 is charged to profit and loss, each partner bears 1/3 of it, 
or $45,000. B does not gain or lose, but A gets $15,000 less and C $15,000 more 
than if interest were not brought in. A simple way of accomplishing the same 
result, so far as Capital accounts are affected, is by means of the following 
adjusting entry: aa 
PA MADIGAN tee see at ceeiley eeeto noite aloistel te ane netoe $15,000 
(Oy Capital Rien eee otek Tico icin ercaetesetere $15,000 


Sometimes when partners contribute more or less than the agreed amount, 
those contributing more are allowed interest on the excess and those who con- 
tribute less are charged interest on the deficit. Usually these adjustments are 
handled through Profit and Loss, the final balance of Profit and Loss being 
distributed in profit and loss sharing ratio. Some accountants advocate 
that this interest adjustment be made direct through appropriation section of 
profit and loss; others that it be carried te regular interest accounts. 

A, B, and C, equal partners, each agree to contribute $10,000. 6% is to be 
credited on excess contributions and charged on deficits. A contributes $15,000, 
B, $9,000, and C, $7,000. 


A’s excess is $5,000; interest thereon is $300. 
B’s deficit is $1,000; interest thereon is $ 60. 
C’s deficit is $3,000; interest thereon is $180. 


Entries to bring these interest items into books are as follows 


PPTOMtRAMOM OSS oSe eee ccs cone Walco cae re ee aR OE tone $300 

JN OS Lee aS CRO eis ic Oe Oeste $300 
lS eee SE een ee ane ee eee te ee ae eee tee ge eee $ 60 
CORI TS ee ane ene ee eer eee En es 180 

IPTOtstr an GOSS = tvor: eoktrc cx. cherenen ORPA ciara Siete Se $240 


As a result the balance in Profit and Loss is a debit of $60 which is distributed 
among partners as per following entry: 


BAS Se ba a eet ad Cae ae er IEE ies SA aie, Ae eR So * $20 

1 Bt GB I NEL EEE eI Sw ME. oe WeTR El 20 

(ONG 5 ie ae Be en oe Ee EER eta uel aes) Sek | 20 
PAT OR GTA GHOSE. iu. ie a, 4 ssl mnseecce ics eeereaee Ge ee ree $60 


CHANGES IN PARTNERS’ CAPITAL ACCOUNTS.—Since amount of 
profit left in Capital accounts of partners differs, the ratio of the accounts may 
be different at the end of a period than at the beginning. If profits are to be 
shared on basis of investments, profit-sharing ratio changes with changes in 
investments. The agreement should cover this point specifically. In event 
of dissolution, accretions through profits constitute claims ranking ahead of 
partners’ capitals. They are in the nature of loans from partners and may be 
carried in special partners’ Loan accounts. Sometimes such accretions are 
carried in the partners’ Personal accounts. 


CAPITAL CONTRIBUTIONS vs. LOANS FROM PARTNERS.—Money 
advanced by partners may be either an additional contribution of capital or a 
loan to the partnership. It is important that there be a specific understanding 
on this point and it may be desirable to include a provision thereon in the 
articles of agreement. If advances are to be regarded as capital contributions 
they should be reflected in the capital account of the partner making the 
advance. This will require a recomputation of the profit-sharing ratio if this 
is based on invested capital. If they are loans they are reflected in partners’ 

* Loan accounts. If evidenced by notes payable of the firm, these notes should 
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not be carried in the regular Notes Payable account representing liability to 
outsiders. At common law a partner cannot bring suit against his firm. 


CLOSING ENTRIES.—Balance of Profit and Loss must be transferred to 
Capital accounts according to an accepted ratio or, in absence of agreement, 
by equal subdivision. Balances of Withdrawal accounts are not carried to 
Profit and Loss, but direct to Capital accounts, if closed out. Usual plan is to 
bring net profits into personal accounts and then carry balance of personal 
accounts to capital accounts. 

A, B, and C are partners and share profits equally. Balance of Profit and Loss 
for a period is $30,000. Their Personal accounts stand charged with $200, 
$400, and $700, respectively, for withdrawals. Entries to carry net profit to 
withdrawals and thence to capital are: 


“Boy SMEs oY bl B70 =! peer len rua eg Sa oe SA Me a $30,000 
(AG POTSODAl oe eee ee Be te ee eee Fae, $10,000 
Be Personal eae ee es ent, are eet TG 10,000 
OCHMPersomalien. eas Ml Pea Royeal bi actater works 10,000 
; To carry profits to partners’ Personal accounts. 
PATS POrsoie eter ctxt oscars Oe eos chee Reese eke $ 9,800 
Ay @Oarottall wes sence A avec F dleuee, RATAN Oh be Gt tente th = $ 9,800 
By 1 OESONAN NS tote tie eee Sie ce oe LE Bd $ 9,600 
Beata ee ah Oe LIES IE FSA $ 9,600 
ee orsonalssqses Sean ta tea thtcns <aick aca} 6.2 picetieans cine $ 9,300 
CpG apitalcre Hey ee Se ea ba cents ohne he iebion inna cae? $ 9,300 


To carry balance of Personal accounts to Capital 
accounts as additional investments of partners. 


ACCOUNTING FOR PARTNERSHIP DISSOLUTION.—Theoretically, 
capital invested is returned to partners at dissolution in ratio in which it was 
invested. An increment in investment over contributions is due to accumula- 
tion of profits; its distribution is governed by rule governing distribution of 
profits. A deficit is governed by rule governing distribution of losses. First 
step is to divide accumulated profit or deficit among partners as per rule. 
Remaining investment is distributed among partners in proportion to Capital 
accounts. If a deficit exists, ratio of partners’ capital is changed, unless profit 
and loss distribution ratio is same as ratio of investments. 

Assume that balance sheet of C and D is: 


PASS Otis sh). Plath aan ae a oe Vi $100,000 Ox Capital (54-0 \s si a iae ders $100,000 
IDSC Ake A Hs ai grr 40,000 ‘Dy @apitale ccs: chins Aueeaeene 40,000 
$140, 000 $140, 000 


If there is equal distribution of profits and losses, halance sheet becomes: 


Nasctoane lee Ri cee $1002 000, %C: Capitalinie., a. ahpe. $ 80,000 
Dy Capitals eno a 20,000 
$100, 000 $100,000 


Asset distribution is now made in ratio of 4 to 1, whereas ratio of original invest- 


ment was 5 to 2. 
Distribution of deficit may change Capital account of one or more partners 
to a deficit. Assume balance sheet of E, F, G, and H is as follows: 
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ARSCUBT IT Sotelo ees cee $ 400,000 EB, Capitan ey ore. Hie $ 500,000 
GHC terns ne er a tee 600000" "FY Capital So ee tne 2 100,000 
G Capital). 2Steree- 200,000 

H, Capitalag aiass -Aes 200,000 

$1,000,000 $1,000,000 


Distribution of the deficit leaves it thus: 


Weaseterite . terete. lola $ 400,000 Ea(Capital 0 frse zu ac, $ 350,000 
i @apital yy cui saic veces 50,000 Gj Capitals eng aaws 2Or 50,000 
IER, ' Gaeta? ap retsth- by oyct< 50,000 

$ 450,000 $ 450,000 


E, G, and H receive amounts indicated by their capital accounts if F makes 
good his deficit. If he does not, the loss must be distributed equally among 
the three solvent partners. 


ADMISSION OF NEW PARTNERS.— When a new partner is to be admitted, 
the question of valuation of assets arises. If the book value of these is not 
satisfactory, steps must be taken to determine a satisfactory valuation. When 
the existing book value is accepted, it is necessary merely to make an entry 
charging the proper account for his contribution and crediting his Capital 
account. Thus if his contribution consists of $25,000 in cash the entry is: 


(CEG he, PESSO ROO oo CT Cot eee Oe he eee $25,000 
Ac Capital on stim gat oro eysh s-seb er ee pase $25,000 


Another case is where a new valuation of the old assets of the existing partner- 
ship is necessary to permit the admission of an additional partner on an equi- 
table basis. After proper revision of book values are made, the new partner is 
admitted as in preceding illustrations. 

A third case arises where there is a good-will value additional to values 
indicated on books. Good-will value being determined, an entry is necessary 
to bring it upon books as an asset, Capital accounts of partners being credited. 
An entry is next in order to bring in the new partner’s investment. 


Consignments 


DEFINITION.—A consignment is a shipment of goods to another party 
to be sold by latter for the account of the shipper. The owner or shipper is the 
consignor. The party receiving the goods is the consignee. A consignment- 
out is a shipment of goods on consignment to another. A consignment-in is a 
receipt of goods on consignment from another. Consignments are governed 
by the law of bailments and agency. The consignor is principal and the con- 
signee is agent. A broker is not usually a consignee, but acts as middleman, 
bringing buyer and seller together. His charge for his service is a commission 
usually known as brokerage. A commission merchant is sometimes known as a 
factor. A broker sells goods for account of his principal, but the principal 
delivers the goods direct to the purchaser and collects the account. A factor 
has his principal’s goods in his own possession and may sell either in his own 
name or that of his principal. The factor may or may nct operate under a 


formal contract. If he operates under a formal contract it may be either 
P . 
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specific or general, i.e., it may cover a single consignment or it may cover all 
consignments between the two parties. 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF FACTOR.—The factor is expected to exercise 
the same care with the goods of his principal as with his own. He may extend 
credit to the purchaser according to custom, but must use care in determining 
his credit rating. He must use ordinary diligence in making collections. 


‘He can transfer title to the goods and if principal is unknown to purchaser 


he may give a better title than was possessed by principal. While goods are in 
‘possession of factor he must give them adequate protection, but he is not 
liable in case they are damaged by forces over which he has no control. The 
character of the goods determines the degree of diligence factor must exercise. 
Factor must keep goods and funds of principal separate from his own goods 
and funds. It is usually sufficient, however, if funds are carefully separated 
in factor’s accounts so that actual physical separation can be accomplished at 
any time if necessary. Factor may incur necessary expenses, aS insurance, 
duty, freight, etc., properly to handle principal’s goods and effect their sale. 
These are charges against the principal. The factor holds a lien on princi- 
pal’s goods for legitimate expenses incurred as well as for any money advanced 
to principal in advance of regular settlement. He also possesses a lien for 
commission and may apply proceeds of sale towards its payment. Factor 
must sell at the price fixed by his principal if acting under specific instructions; 
otherwise at highest price obtainable, exerting due diligence to that end. If 
a minimum sale price is fixed by consignor a sale below that price makes the 
factor liable for the difference. Factor is not liable to principal for money 
value of sales until amount due therefor is collected; but this rule does not 
hold if factor has not used due diligence in granting credit or in making 
collections. Under del credere agreements, factors, in consideration of a 
higher commission, hold themselves responsible for proceeds of sales. Con- 
signee must not pledge as his own, goods received by him on consignment; 
but if he has made advances to his principal, to secure his debt he may 
deposit goods equivalent to his advances, provided third party is given 
notice. In absence of contrary instructions factor may accept buyer’s promis- 
sory note in payment for consigned goods. He is not held liable for its dishonor 
if he has at time of acceptance thereof determined credit standing of maker 
and has not discounted it for his own use. Disposition of proceeds of a sale 
must accord with wishes of the principal. Factor is not chargeable with inter- 
est unless so provided in agreement or unless such a provision can be implied 
either from the contract or from custom. Concerning factor’s duty to account, 
Francis B. Tiffany, in ‘‘ Handbook of the Law of Principal and Agent,” says: 


It is the duty of the agent to account, to the principal for all the money and property 


-ecoming into his hands by virtue of his employment, including all profits resulting from 


the transactions, either as agent, or on his own account in breach of his duty as agent. 


His specific duties in this respect are: 
1. To keep accounts of all his transactions in the course of the agency, and to render 
his accounts whenever required by the terms of his employment, or upon 


demand. i 
2. To keep money and property of the principal separate from his own, and from 


those of third persons. 

3. To pay or deliver to the principal all money and property of the principal coming 
into his hands as agent, whether required by the terms of the employment, 
or upon demand. 

The factor may keep accounts affecting consignments either in his general 
books or he may keep a special set of agency books. If he keeps consignment 
accounts in general books, they must be.so kept as to be readily distinguishable 
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from his other interests. If he keeps special books, he will from time to time | 
transfer results of his commission business to his general books in order to show | | 
the effect on his assets, liabilities, and income. 


ACCOUNT SALES.—Upon completion of his work for his consignor the | 
factor renders to him an account sales, which is a summarized statement of | 
transactions. It shows what goods were received by factor, what he has sold, | 
expenses incurred in connection therewith, and amount due principal. This | 
may be credited to the principal’s account on the factor’s books, or it may be 
remitted to him. The factor’s accounting takes no account of price at which - 
principal bills goods to him, which may be at cost, current market, or a fictitious — 
price. The price at which the factor sells is the amount against which he charges — 
his expenses. An account sales is shown in Form 27. 


Account Sales 
of fruit received via P & Q Steamboat Line, 
from A. T. Gorpon, Portland, Ore., 
to be sold for his account 
and risk. 
Rendered by Atkins & Lorp, 21 Spruce St. New York, April 10, 19— 


19a 
Mar. 2 | Received 
300 bbl. apples @ $10.00°} $3,000 | 00 
30 pears @ 8.00 240 | 00 | $3,240 | 00 
Sales 
Mar. | 5 50 bbl. apples @ $12.00 | $ 600 | 00 
20 ‘ pears @ 9.50 190 | 00 
8 200 “ apples @ 13.00] 2,600 | 00 
10 10 “ pears @ 9.00 90 | 00 
13 50 ‘ apples @ ~ 13.50 675 | 00 | $4,155 | 00 
Charges 
Freight & Drayage $. 75.00 
Commission 5% 207.75 282 |°75 
Net proceeds by check ; $3,872 | 25 
E. & O. E. 


Form 27. Account Sales 


ENTRIES ON BOOKS OF CONSIGNOR.—The consignor desires to learn 
the outcome on each consignment and to do so must keep a separate record for it. 
This account may be kept either in a subsidiary consignments ledger or in the 
general ledger, the number of accounts determining which policy should be 
pursued in this respect. Sending a consignment of goods is not a sale, and 
entry is not made therefor in the Sales account. One method is to transfer 


i 
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the goods from the Purchases account to a Consignment account. The word 
“Consignment’’ should be followed by the consignee’s name and be given a 
number, as, ‘‘Consignment No. 27, L. T. Morton.’ The transfer from Pur- 
chases to Consignment account is made at cost price and this Consignment 
account is also charged with all expenses applicable to the consignment—insur- 
ance, freight, taxes, etc. When account sales is received Consignment account 
is credited with gross sales and charged with expenses, or credited with net 
proceeds, final result being same in either case. If factor remits money with 
account sales, cash is debited, but if he does not, his account is charged for 
amount of net proceeds. As it stands thus, Consignment account shows a 
purely nominal balance—profit or loss. When a Consignment account has 
been completed its balance should be transferred to a Consignments Profit 
and Loss account, the balance of which is transferred to general Profit and 
Loss at end of accounting period. 

Another plan is to set up memorandum accounts at time consignment is 
sent, charging a Consignment account and crediting a “Consignment Sales 
account for invoice value of goods. No entry is made in Purchases account, 
and any expenses incurred are charged to regular expense accounts, not to the 
Consignment account as in above case. For original entry a special consign- 
ments journal is required only if consignments are numerous. When account 
sales is received, regular sales account is credited with net or gross proceeds. 
If with gross proceeds, cash or consignee and expenses are at the time charged. 
If with net proceeds, cash or consignee is charged. Memorandum accounts 
are then canceled by a reversal entry. Under this method consignment and 
regular sales are merged and it is impossible to ascertain results secured from 
each. 

At end of consignor’s fiscal period, if any consignments are outstanding, 
under first method explained above goods shown in Consignment account are 
included in the inventory; under second method unsold consigned goods are 
so included. 


ENTRIES ON BOOKS OF CONSIGNEE.—One plan is to open memoran- 
dum accounts, ‘‘Consignments’’ and ‘‘Consignments-In,” the former being 
charged for invoice price of goods when received and latter being credited. 
A third account is operated with the principal, as, for example, ‘James Lott, 
Principal,” and is charged with expenses and commission and credited with 
sales. Its balance, when all goods are sold and all expenses and commissions 
charged, is amount due principal. It is closed by a debit when amount is 
transmitted to principal. So long as this account with principal stands open 
on. books of consignee, it represents a trustee’s liability, not an ordinary account 
payable. 

Another plan is to record receipt of goods in a memorandum book or consign- 
ments received book, along with information as to price, amount, etc. In 
general books a Consignment account in principal’s name is opened and charged 
with expenses and credited with sales. After all sales are completed, balance 
of this account represents amount due principal. 

It is always important that all transactions relating to a given consignment 
be so designated that this relationship is always evident. If consigned goods 
are sold on account, it is important to be able to distinguish to what consign- 
ment any uncollectible account belongs. 


PROFIT ON FACTOR’S BOOKS.—In case of transactions which are com- 
pleted, the profit earned thereon is reflected by credits in a Commissions Earned 
account, the corresponding debits having been made to accounts of proper 
principals. In case all goods in a given consignment are not sold at end of an 
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accounting period, it is necessary to make an adjusting entry charging account 
of principal for amount of commission earned to date and crediting commissions _ 
earned account. Unsold goods of principal must be excluded from inventory } 
of factor. i 

Illustration—T. B. Arthur ships a consignment of goods costing $800 to 
L. O. McGinnis to be sold on his account. Arthur pays insurance $12, and 
cartage $5. McGinnis pays expenses amounting to $21.42. He sells the goods | i 
for $1,300 and charges 5% commission. 


Books of T. B. Arthur: 1 
(a) When goods are shipped : 


Consignment, L. O. McGinnis, No. 1............ $ 800.00 

(Purehases greets, oye dae Sib cat ks Sa, Desa ba al sa $ 800.00 © 
Consignment, L. O. McGinnis, No. 1............ Fess VH00 

Gash iwaylts. tir See ey sir 


ine eed aera ee $ 17.00. 
Insurance $12, cartage $5. 
(6) Upon receiving account sales : 


Consignment, L. O. McGinnis, No. 1............ $ 86.42 
Wa ©) eh ClGL TNS aces snails ic eae oc 1,213.58 
Consignment, L. O. McGinnis, No. 1...... $1,300.00 — 


To credit consignment with total amount sold, 
charge it for expenses paid by factor, and 
charge factor for balance. 
Consignment, L. O. McGinnis, No. 1..........-.- $ 461.58 
Consignments Profit and Loss............ $ 461.58 
To carry profit to profit and loss. 
(c) Upon receiving payment : 
Washi. Ppelratiyasy Jat h ARON. HO SE $1,213.58 
hh Om GGinnis sku. «06 Mae oe Cai $1,213.58 
Books of L. O. McGinnis: 


(a) When goods are received : 
ONSTENMeN Gea ee ee cee ak eee cs ee eee $ 800.00 
Consranments-ln . Sts see Boerne 800.00 
Memo account for goods received on consign- 
ment from T. B. Arthur. 
PDs ATU EUSHETINOLD Allon ec, 5 cud onsale maine ote $ 621.42 
ORS cerstthe rap aay trs Caras h con iauccLaca Pena Roe $ 21.42 
Expenses paid. 
(6) During transactions : 
IASCOUNTSARECOLVSIDIO fet. as cut See eben $1,300.00 
4 BieArthury erineipal cir ant spies eres $1,300.00 
For sale of goods. 
eB Arthur. Perineal... tacsenstiay paths ameter rae $ 65.00 
GOmtISSOns incr sashas uch etree sitio Mires $ 65.00 
For commission of 5%. 
Consigtmentss neg whiny wh cots coe, cid cheerottetdere $ 800,00 
COnSIGHINEMESE ets «sweetener EIR TReLe Te EG re $ 800.00 
To reverse. 
(c) When cash is sent: 
TB. Arthur, Princlpalaaneut cae eee $1,213.58 
Cashyy. ic or hr iesiict: eee ee awe $1,213.58 
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Under second plan suggested under “Entries on Books of Consi BY 
(page 1475), on books of Arthur: i ia cis 


(a) becomes : : 


Consignment, L. O. McGinnis, No. 1............ $ 800.00 
Consignments-Out cake Scie class see $ 800.00 
NSUEANCO AN, cota S eee 1 EVR foes $ = =©6©12.00 
CORY GEE RU A NI TSC 10.) teh 5.00 
CET ge cence nae ae By 7 MO SR ame $ 17.00 
and (b) becomes: 
REX DOD SONIA .tanr Roe be ken ond Shee a $ 21.42 
© ONTMISSIONS odpm ho eS SR a i oo Be 65.00 
PesO Vi cCrininis) wang Kuetestey sits: pte aL veces tee. 1,213.58 
Sales... ee OR ee IES acs $1,300.00 
Consismments-Out?... occ}. dheaets agus Sanat $ 800.00 
Consignment, L. O. McGinnis, No. 1...... $ 800.00 


Branch House Accounts 


BRANCH vs. AGENCY.—An agency acts as a local salesman, securing 
buying orders and forwarding them to the head office. Head office assumes all 
responsibility for the sale and pays agent a commission for securing the order. 
A branch is more highly organized and possesses a greater degree of self-manage- 
ment. Usually it makes its own sales, and it may pass on its own credits and 
make its own collections. Sometimes it pays all branch expenses. The degree 
of autonomy of branches varies greatly. In some cases the branch deposits 
all receipts to credit of home office, in which case its own disbursements are 
made from a petty cash fund run on the imprest basis. In other cases the 
branch receives and pays out funds and at intervals remits surplus amounts to 
head office as if it were independent. As a consequence of varying conditions 
of interrelationship between branch and main office varying methods of control 


. have been adopted. If it is necessary for local management to have on hand a 


large stock of merchandise and to exercise a great amount of discretion, the 
unit must be largely independent except in so far as it forms a part of a more 
general organization. 


PRINCIPLES OF BRANCH ACCOUNTING.—tThe three chief factors to 
be kept in mind are: (a) method of control by head office, (b) results secured 
by each branch, and (c) method of presentation of results. No exact line of 
distinction can be drawn between agency and branch organizations. In case 
of a simple sales agency little in the way of an accounting control is necessary. 
The agency is supplied with an expense fund and sends orders and sales to head 
office. The expense fund should be operated under the imprest system. On 
the head office books a separate record of the activities of each branch must 
be kept. In some instances the records kept at the branch office are compara- 
tively simple; in other instances they are fairly complex. Periodic reports 
may be required by the head office of all branches. 

Illustration No. 1.—Home office in Philadelphia sends $200,000 to branch 
manager in St. Louis, who is to construct a factory building. In home office 
books an account is opened with ‘‘St. Louis Branch Investment”’ and is 
debited for the amount advanced, $200,000. On books of St. Louis branch an 
account ‘‘Home -Office’’ is credited with the $200,000 advanced. Balance 


sheet of the branch is somewhat as follows: 
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Balance Sheet—St. Louis Branch 
As at December 31, 1923 


GAsheetrsei ee comet eat $*t5000 |’ Home Office. >. “sete 5 - $200, 000 
latter Mea eee ee 140,000 | Accounts Payable........ 20,000 
Machinery wet. some eee 30,000 
inventories. Hy s 28) e825 2 35,000 

$220, 000 : $220,000 


When home office sets up its balance sheet, it may either bring in the account 
“St. Louis Branch Investment” as an asset, or it may make a journal entry 
bringing into home office books the items on the branch’s books which the 
“St. Louis Branch Investment”’ account stands for. The first plan is usually 
followed, and is somewhat simpler. 

During the following year home office advances an additional $100,000, and 
the branch earns a profit of $27,000. Before bringing this profit into books of 
home office, latter’s books show ‘‘St. Louis Branch Investment”’ charged with 
$300,000; ‘‘ Home Office’’ account on books of branch showing an equal credit 
before the net profit for the year, $27,000, is transferred to it. Balance sheet 
of branch should be somewhat as follows on Dee. 31, 1924: 


Balance Sheet—St. Louis Branch 
As at December 31, 1924 


Se tenes oe Pos 5 $117;5000 |Home Offices 7. b27Roa4 2 $300, 000 
12) ENG ich RN as Se SR aa 180,000 | Accounts Payable........ 16,000 
IMechinerys S222 Pores. + 35}000 |/Prébtand boss. 2Ue 42 27,000 
Inventories) o: 2.0% 2 oY. sr 11,000 

$343 , 000 $343 , 000 


The profit and loss item on branch books should be transferred to ‘‘ Home 
Office”’ account, increasing it to $327,000; while on books of home office “‘St. 
Louis Branch Investment’ should be charged and Profit and Loss credited. 
Instead of showing ‘‘St. Louis Branch Investment”’ charged with $327,000, the 
home office on its balance sheet may bring in the assets and liabilities of the 
branch. This illustration indicates a great degree of autonomy on part of the 
branch, which acts independently of head office in all routine matters, such as 
buying and selling. If the home office should at times find it desirable to make 
purchases for the branch, home office makes an entry charging Branch, and 
branch office credits Home Office account, at same time charging Purchases. 
If branch sells goods but home office receives payment therefor, home office 
credits Branch and branch debits Home Office and credits customer. 

Illustration No. 2.—Assume that head office supplies cash required to begin 
operations, also all stock-in-trade. Branch keeps complete records. During 
year head office forwards $6,000 cash and $70,000 stock-in-trade. Branch 
sells $37,000 on account and $27,000 for cash. Expenses amount to $10,500. 
Collections from customers $33,000. Cash is remitted to head office $50,000. 
Closing inventory of stock-in-trade is $20,000. 
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Entries on branch books, in summary form: 


Chg a,.caat ee ees ble as I ee Ohi rae $ 6,000 

18 EVE § OVITOG, ERE eS 5 Ra a ee en aaet $ 6,000 
heron An dis6. v4.04 aceeven its es Foe «ax ORES TIGOR A $70,000 

Eon GVO fheG are te eA ea cma dobes ksi heradiee . $70,000 
Recounts Receivable ay Ae eet ee eo oe SR $37,000 

Salbsteeeeeen ae. PL 2s Jeet $37,000 
Cash, Set Se ree rn, Ce da eS oe $27,000 

SOLCSRRE nis Seis eee nas sc ane eeeee. $27,000 
IX PeHSesiN ah. See ee = ace een BORO Led ht ee $10, 500 

Oa IN sh. Ria Stems wate tet es wielded $10,500 
Castes te mR SON We <e hiarek , Aaa a OR Set $33, 000 

Agcountativeceivable. 6. o.¢ es acs obs ssbsingigs $33 , 000 
WT CRORO ICO ee ee ee cas oe ans ae $50,000 

Cashin Sanat: b 2s tosis decwesn 2 laaade $50,000 
Luvenitory ONO so Mol te step atid eictone bias oe alt’) $20,000 

Merchandise Las mere ee Po MISS cord $20,000 
Merchandisesis oii acs. ae. isd. acs -ceehio: baad} $14,000 

IBLOt team GE Ossee ee en ere a aca Bare hittots were $14,000 
Prom mand WOES ce Kee ee ee he Ae a $10,500 

EO MSS ABP se sn cavern =, oie Mencuscat hides Se A mid $10,500 
Br Omeand LOssi Actas ooo ase Gaetan fee HERETO $ 3,500 

Head Office...... Se AmO NI MLM & ctoneh Soke ay $ 3,500 

Entries on head office books, in summary form: 

Branch Oincen weet cee ee a teen ate eee as $76, 000 

CBE YSIS: ips, MARIOS CONAIR I ct ato 9 ec tae ih ta ar tear pene $ 6,000 

Mer ehansdise meas Rae etai aie Ritesh ae sts Soke 70,000 
BrancivOimCcocky senenee eae. etnies ower te oe $ 3,500 

Prontiandeoss eet fat Ook tine ctautns $ 3,500 


Illustration No. 3.—Merchandise is sent to branch at a fictitious price and 
branch manager is not to be permitted to know profit or loss secured. One 
account is opened on head office books to record merchandise transactions with 
branch and another to record all other transactions with branch. ‘Transactions 
are same as in illustration No. 2 above, except that merchandise is billed to 
branch at $80,000, a fictitious figure $10,000 in excess of its true cost, and closing 
inventory is also taken at same price and amounts to $22,857.14. 

Two accounts opened on branch books are ‘‘Head Office General” and 
“Head Office Merchandise.”” Other accounts appear on branch books as in 
preceding illustration. 


Entries on books of branch: 


(GPS Fete ae eel EM en el SN ak alia A a NO $ 6,000.00 

Head Offee General. oo). eek $ 6,000.00 
Purchases from Head Office..........---+---+> $80,000.00 

Head Office Merchandise........--.--- $80, 000.00 
Accounts Receivable. i... si. ce ceieiie ces $37 , 000.00 

Salesian bern (aheaendy oe gabacknieiay i $37, 000.00 

ates BEE OE te wits Paton as ae attees oh ee $27,000.00 -., 

risk $27 , 000.00 


< pot 
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TEXPONSES «cise seis aisigces wie «Gee MET Oe ioe $10,500.00 
Cash? snonco 15 ee Se ae ae ee $10,500.00 
COS TA res Ae et Meas ey ANE ay $33,000.00 
Accounts Receivables :aon.. -¢a<<. + seas $33,000.00 
tread: Office:General. .: 44 52 awe ve. ve ieee e $50,000.00 
ashe ee ois Hees ici pat a ates $50,000.00 
EVOntOny... ich Ao he ee et ee Reet seve bee ace $22,857.14 
. Purchases from Head Office............ $22,857.14 
lEead: Office Merchandise--s14950.2%=¢..42 =< $57, 142.86 
Purchase from Head Office.....,....... $57,142.86 
aOR anaes Rene: ae, Se ee ARS Meee $64,000.00 
Heads fiicer General’, sme ae. Oa dees Se $64,000.00 
Head Office General.:..::::.:-... co), Shake -.. $10,500.00 . 
MXP ONSOLE osha Sete te Cee ee $10,500.00 


“Head Office General’? account serves as a summary account in place of 
Profit and Loss. This is preferable because profit or loss cannot be determined 
on books of branch. Expenses are purposely grouped under one account. 


Entries on books of head office: 


Branch vOmeersn cn cee ae ae ee eee ee ee $ 6,000.00 
Cash ?. oho see Os ae Writ ateacr dah miata econ $ 6,000.00 
Branch Office Merchandise................-.: $80,000.00 
Salestto Branches. o:6.5 02 csuiegayat = ates $80, 000.00 
(CEE EOS OURS ERO Coe CSE ee $50,000.00 
Branch Office. ... . 808s WSS BE. $50,000.00 
At close of period: 
rane he@ fhe@ sf ctesars seis iste: PA ce eres ie ecu $64,000.00 
SN RET WGA eh etch Ree cet te ae Pee eee een a $64,000.00 
EER DOUSOS ap eesceec bite ie # CO Oe he Sadie CEO $10,500.00 
Branch: Of1G6 mse ear ee ate taco. eee eis $10,500.00 
Or this alternative: 
IBTEM ONY OMCO cM teicshiper ours Siencrsncrd-oAciakron hosts 4 $64,000.00 
Branch, Profitiand, Loss is aps che deems $64,000.00 
iBrarichkProfitiandsLosst |G Goes ae eviwke ted. oats $10,500.00 
Braneh?Omices ecw: 02d Cekeeaieh eras $10,500.00 


When the latter alternative is followed activities of branch are not merged 
with activities of head office as they are under former alternative. When 
former alternative is pursued it is necessary to make up a statistical abstract 
for each branch showing the results of its activities for the period. 

Where policy of billing goods to branch at a fictitious price is pursued, an 
adjustment is necessary on books of head office to show true cost of goods 
sold by branch. Information necessary to accomplish this is found in memoran- 
dum accounts covering merchandise transactions with branch. If, for example, 
goods are billed at 20% above cost, billed price is 120% of cost and by dividing 
billed price of goods sold by 1.2, their true cost is determined. [If all activities 
are merged with head office activities, consolidated gross profit can be ascer- 
tained by finding cost of all inventories at branches and merging this with head 
office inventory. But if, as is usual, it is desirable to ascertain results secured 
by each brarch and to set these up on head office books, billed cost of sales made 
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by each branch must be converted to a true cost basis and this amount must 
then be credited to head office purchases account and charged to branch profit 
and loss account. When all such transfers have been made, balance remaining 
in head office purchases account is proper amount to be considered in deter- 
mining head office gross profit. 

In above illustration goods were shipped to branch at a billed price of $80,000 
and inventory at close was $22,857.14, same valuation; hence billed value of 
goods sold is $57,142.86. Goods were billed to branch at 114.28% of cost. 
Hence true cost was $57,142.86 + 1.1428 = $50,002.50. Adjustment’ is made 
as follows: 


SPAN AL OMG ANG OSS: etic Foe ca tote 5 ete teeta ods toch we $50,002.50 
PirChases: eben. 5.20 a foie mnmreraie tenon iors ey, $50,002.50 


Branch Profit and Loss now stands charged and credited as follows: 


Branch Profit and Loss 


Branch, Office... 5.0. « «- $105500 00L ja Braneh Office. ...2. 05. $64,000.00 
PPUTCHASES | Cot. es sce to 50,002.50 
Balance, Gross Profit.... 3,497.50 

$64,000.00 $64, 000.00 


Balance, Gross Profit... $ 3,497.50 


The branch inventory of goods on hand must also be converted to a cost basis 
and be included in head office inventory before head office gross profit can be 
determined. 


BRANCH OFFICE REPORTS.—No universally applicable forms of reports 
can be prescribed. If branch office books are kept in duplicate, duplicates © 
being sent to head office at least once a month, head office can secure all neces- 
sary data therefrom. Sometimes head office requires daily duplicate copies 
of all business papers reflecting transactions at branch. Sales tickets are mani- 
folded, one copy being sent to head office and if branch keeps a bank account a 
duplicate ticket of all deposits is sent to head office. Banker forwards all 
canceled checks to head office. Instead of daily reports, periodic summaries 
may be preferable. If traveling auditors are maintained, daily reports are 
unnecessary. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE.—Equivalence of one currency expressed in terms 
of another is rate of exchange. Par rate of exchange is the rate at which two 
currencies exchange on a basis of equality. Between United States and Eng- 
land it is $4.8665, as the gold content of that number of dollars equals the gold 
content of one pound sterling. The market rate of exchange varies from the 
par rate. When foreign branches exist the problem of conversion of foreign 
money, in which books of branches are kept, into terms of the currency of the 
country in which head office is located arises, in order that at the close of each 
accounting period the results may be incorporated in the books of head office. 
Since all transactions of the branch cannot be converted at rate of exchange 
prevailing at time transactions occur, it is customary to convert at the rate 
prevailing at close of fiscal period. 

Branch books contain a Head Office Adjustment account representing the 
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head office’s ownership in the branch, and a similar complementary account 
appears on books of head office. Sometimes in addition a Remittance account 
is carried, in which are entered remittances from branch to head office. 

Branch trial balance must be converted before being incorporated in books 
of head office and chief problem is to determine on what basis the various items 
therein should be converted. Under certain conditions a uniform rate of con- 
version may be employed, but under other conditions such a uniform rate for 
all items would prove inequitable. If different rates are used, after conversion 
branch trial balance is usually out of balance. Difference is charged or credited 
to a Fluctuations in Exchange account. Conversion may show either a profit 
oraloss. Hither of two methods of handling the resulting profit or loss may be 
followed. , 


1. Set up a reserve for Fluctuations in Exchange account, credit 
all conversion profits to it, and charge all conversion losses against it. 
In case a loss occurs in first accounting period, appropriate sufficient 
profits to wipe it out. 

2. Regard the result as a current profit or loss, as the case may be. 


Except under abnormal conditions the item is not likely to be large and debits 
and credits offset each other fairly closely. 

The basis of conversion is the rate adopted. If fluctuations are not abnormal 
an average rate is usually sufficiently accurate, all profits or losses resulting from 
differences between actual rates and the average rate being carried to the 
Fluctuations in Exchange account. If branch is located in a country having 
a silver currency or a depreciated currency, an average rate is not satisfactory. 
Following is a summary of practices to be followed under such conditions.’ 

First convert foreign currency into dollars at following rates: 


1. Fixed assets at same rate as before, i.e., rate at time of purchase, or at 
average rate for purchases of a fiscal period. Reason for this is that 
fluctuations in value of fixed assets should not affect results of period. 

Floating assets and liabilities at rate current as of date of balance sheet. 

Revenue items at an average rate for period. 

. Remittances at actual rates paid. 

. Control or Adjustment account at same rate as was established on 

head office books at last period. 


RON 


To secure average rate for fixed assets, take rate prevailing at end of each 
month of year and divide the sum by 12. If rate resulting is below par, differ- 
ence is a credit to capital expenditure and a charge to Profit and Loss on books 
of head office. For same item the branch charges Exchange and credits Head 
Office account. 

Convert current assets and liabilities at rates current at balance sheet date. 
Convert revenue items at average rate. Remittance account should not be 
changed because it represents actual cash paid for cash transmitted, and there 
is no reason for changing the rate thus used at various times during the period. 
Same is true of the Control or Adjustment account. After all conversions are 
made, a reserve should be provided to cover losses on exchange not provided 
for by such conversion. This is desirable because the conversion is merely an 
estimate of the worth in head office currency of the branch business. 

Illustration.—Trial balance of Liverpool branch of a Philadelphia concern 
is as follows: 


3R. B, Kester, Accounting Theory and Practice, Vol. II, pp. 546-548. 
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Trial Balance—Liverpool Branch 


iPlsladelphia: Control, (G4:7475) ook ooo ns adres otiteta es £150,000 
vemibtancess 35. dea Me. oe od ua be etee £ 70,000 

PAUL CDASCS ema. .cic Heenan eee ee aed ote ote en onus ane 120,000 
ales..i..:. Sate eee ee Lee cea cla es eae me ms 150,000 
HRDOTISCS),30p.-.5, 0 a:c1ete Soa is ie he ee ak, CURTIS 10,000 

GIST Dis og 5 SN aR 2a ie SIN ee eg ee 6,000 

PNCCOUNtS: Receivables ora cn rs res eee kc bd begs 16,000 
NCCOUNTS: E AY ADIOS =e. 3 tees Oe ee es oad oc fee ee 7,000 
MANY CNLOLY... iocsc- =. ee ci ae Ss ee cas ah ak ee 70,000 

PEN GUTES) ioc a scc cs seh tne ce ee Se De be TERRA 15,000 


£307,000 £307,000 


Inventory at close £75,000. 


On Philadelphia books Liverpool Control account shows a balance of $712,125, 
and Remittance account $332,785, composed of five drafts, as follows: 


£10,000 @ $4.75 
20,000 @ 4.73825 
10,000 @ 4.76 
10,000 @ 4.752 
20,000 @ 4.77 
It is required to set up on Philadelphia books results of Liverpool transactions 
for the period and show Liverpool Control and Liverpool Profit and Loss 
accounts after adjustment. 
Current rate of exchange is $4.7545. 
Average rate is $4.762. 
Rate when fixed assets were purchased was $4.86. 
Depreciation and bad debts are to be ignored. 
A reserve for exchange fluctuation is to be set up. 


| £ £ Rate of $ $ 
conversion 

Philadelphia Con- 7 

trol 150,000 4.7475 712,125.00 
Remittances 70,000 (See above) 332,785.00 
Purchases 120,000 4.762 571,440.00 
Sales 150,000 4.762 714,300.00 
Expenses 10,000 4.762 47,620.00 
Cash 6,000 4.7545 28,527.00 
Accounts Receiv- : 

able 16,000 4.7545 76,072.00 
Accounts Payable 17,000 4.7545 80,826.50 
Inventory 70,000 4.7545 332,815.00 
Fixtures 25,000 4.86 121,500.00 
Fluctuation of Ex- 

change Reserve 3,507.50 

317,000 | 317,000 1,510,759.00 | 1,510,759.00 


Form 28. Conversion of Foreign Branch Trial Balance 
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“Closing inventory £75,000 @ $4.7545 = $356,587.50. 
Entries to adjust Philadelphia books: 


Remittances: acres TAA cae sae ae . aasaao $332,785.00 
Liverpool: CONErOltaws aan cristal. sist $332,785.00 
To credit Liverpool with its remittances, 
as follows: 
£10; 000 '@ $4.75. 2.522.325 $47 , 500.00 
20,000 @ 4.73825...... 94,765.00 
10) OOO" M4576. >. 22.22 47,600.00 
LOL OOOK@ Ae 7b2e. oes 47,520.00 
DOROOOK@ 4010s. .200 2 95,400.00 
hiverpoohKControlieegre. > lis: .bireceethece.. ke 714,300.00 
Liverpool Profit and Loss....,........ : $714,300.00 


To charge Liverpool with its sales: 
£150,000 @ $4.764 
Liverpool, Profitrand! oss.t.. Lassa cee. Ae $332,815.00 
isiverpool Control a ne oh. passe es $332,815.00 
To credit Liverpool with opening inventory: 
£70,000 @ $4.7545 
Miverpool, Profit and UOssuyr.. 4. .2nh.igive tah was $571,440.00 
averpool, Control... 2 dex. canis sn. a $571,440.00 
To credit Liverpool with its purchases: 
£120,000 @ $4.762 
AverpoolControls, «tpocareks cee tyh 0 Ge ee emote $356, 587.50 
Liverpool Profit and Loss............ $356, 587 .50 
To charge Liverpool with final inventory: 
£75,000 @ $4.7545 
Liverpool. Profit. and) 08S wsec<pcs od at ancft Byersi-te $ 47,620.00 
TEivOrDOOl eC OPER lot icra eae hh caen sree oe $ 47,620.00 
To credit Liverpool with its expenses: 
£10,000 @ $4.762 
ivenpooll COnteOlason terse gets ase paca 4 $ 3,507.50 
Reserve for Exchange Fluctuations... . $ 3,507.50 
To charge Liverpool with profit from 
conversion. 
hiverpool ProtbianG WuOSSinccm a « coer + $119,012.50 
Pron bras OSS: Bf cycyst mult Mer ecco oe $119,012.50 
To carry Liverpool branch profit to 
general profit and loss. 


FOREIGN SELLING AGENCIES.—If foreign branch serves simply as a 
selling agency, the home office makes out the invoice but in terms of the foreign 
currency. <A separate set of records should be kept for each foreign currency 
involved. The books should consist of a foreign sales journal, a customers 
ledger, a cash receipts journal, and, if necessary, foreign notes receivable and 
sales returns and allowances journals. By this plan all transactions for sales 
and returns and allowances thereon are kept'in terms of the foreign currency. 
At certain periods the transactions thus recorded should be converted into 
home currency and brought into general ledger. Under normal conditions 
a fixed rate of exchange may be sufficiently accurate. Under abnormal condi- 
tions the prevailing rate for the day or possibly the monthly average of daily 
rates may be used. When converted the general ledger Accounts Receivable 
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1 
' 
and Sales accounts are debited and credited, respectively, for sales, and credited | 
and debited, respectively, for returns and allowances. Total of discount column} 
of cash receipts journal, after being converted at the average rate, should be> 
charged to Sales Discount account and credited to Accounts Receivable con--~- 
trolling account. | 
For cash received conversion is at actual rate at which foreign draft is con-- 
verted when sold toa banker. This necessitates an adjustment of the Accounts 4 
Receivable control to bring it into agreement with the foreign customers ledger 
when latter is converted at the average rate. In general, cash books provide 
two additional columns: “‘profit on exchange” and “‘loss on exchange,” respec- 
tively. When a foreign draft is received it is entered in foreign cash receipt= 
book and posted therefrom to customer’s credit. When draft is sold it is entered 
in accounts receivable column at fixed average rate of conversion and difference 
between this figure and amount actually received from bank for sale of draf* 
is entered in profit on exchange colunin or in loss on exchange column, as case * 
may be. 


Voucher Systems 


EVOLUTION OF PURCHASE JOURNAL.— Originally the purchase journal] 
was a scrap book in which invoices were posted. It contained an extension, 
column for amounts of invoices. This column totaled gave purchases for periods 
under consideration, and, where necessary, two or more columns gave the desired 
analysis of purchases. The modern purchase journal is either bound or loose- 
leaf. Analysis of purchases is secured by introducing the necessary columns.. 
Name of creditor, amount of invoice, and number of invoice appear. When: 
purchase invoices are received duplicate purchase orders may be corrected to: 
correspond and then be used as basis for purchase journal entry. A step in the 
development of the purchase journal has been the entering therein of such: 
expense items as salaries, supplies, etc., as purchases, the entry being made att 
time of securing the service, not when paid for. By using a formal cocueay 
as basis for the entry, what is known as the voucher record system has bee 
developed and the purchase journal has become the voucher register. 

If business engaged i in is manufacturing, the problem of purchasing is mores 
complicated than in case of one buying merchandise merely to sell it again inj 
the same form. A larger variety of purchases must be made and a rather com-- 
plicated group of expenses must be accounted for. The introduction of aa 
sufficient number of columns enables the desired analysis to be secured. 

An essential feature of the voucher register is the manner in which accountss 
with creditors are handled. Instead of being posted to an accounts payables 
subordinate ledger, the voucher register itself serves the purpose of the subor-- 
dinate ledger. In many concerns the creditors’ list is undergoing constantt 
change, old names being dropped and new ones being added. If an accounts: 
payable ledger is kept it is necessary to be making changes therein constantly.. 
By eliminating the necessity of posting to an accounts payable ledger muchi 
detailed work is avoided. 


THE VOUCHER.—In a broad sense a voucher is some sort of receipt ori 
evidence. In a narrower sense it is a formal document containing an itemized] 
statement of goods or services and a space for receipting by the vendor when: 
he receives payment therefor. The essential feature of the voucher as thus: 
understood is that it provides for receipting for specific items or services... 
In addition to providing for a statement of bill being paid and proper space fori 
acknowledgment of receipt by payee, provision is also usually made for certi-- 
fication as to correctness of details by an official of the company issuing the 
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voucher and for a distribution of items according to the classification of accounts 
of issuing company. Such a voucher is shown in Forms 31a, 31b. Face of form 
provides for detailed statement of bill, approval by proper authorities, and 


: 
: E Voucher No. 
Check No. 

THE GooD STYLE MANUFACTURING Co. 


To (Name of Creditor Dr. 
(Address) 


APPROVED Passed for Payment 
(Purchasing Dept ) (General Manager) 


APPROVED 
€Auditor) _* 


(Place and Date) 5) 
POrCeiVED esau y un tind Dollars: 


In full settlement of above items Be (Creditor) 


PLEASE RECEIPT AND RETURN 


Form 3la. Voucher (face) 
(From R. B. Kester, “Accounting, Theory and Practice,” Vol. II.) 


space for receipt by payee. On reverse side is space for distribution to accounts 
to be charged. This entry may be made by bookkeeper either from the original 
or from a duplicate office copy thereof. 


] 
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THE VOUCHER CHECK.—A chief objection to the above voucher is that 
payee frequently fails to receipt and return it, thus leaving files of payor incom- 
plete. To remedy this defect the voucher check has been contrived. Itisa 


combination of voucher and check. Indorsement of check serves as receipt of _ 
: 


Nous 


CHARGE TO 


Total forward (Name of Creditor) 
Office Salaries (Address) ; 


are 
ahi 
py bs 
a 
| Office Expenses | 
aS ae ae eee Se Goop STYLE MANUFACTURINGGCO. 
kx YONKERS. NY 
Pah con 
es 
eae 
tates 


Office Supplics 


ee ee ee 
seal RS Bera 
i | 

|) re Bad VOUCHER 


: oe 


Insurance 
Interest 


PAID BY CHECK Neo. 


DATE 


CHARGE TO 
In-Freight & Cartage 
Direct Labor 
Indirect Labor, Factory 
Light, Heat & Power 
Factory Supplies 
Raw Materials 


Furniture & Fixtures 


Salesmen Salaries 
Sales TravellingExpense 
Advertising 

Out-Freight 

Delivery Expense 


TOTAL TOTAL 


Form 3lb. Voucher (reverse) 


bill and, being attached to check, it inevitably is returned to party issuing same. 
Legality of signature of payee serving both as indorsement and receipt has been 
established. Voucher checks are both folded and single in form. Folded 
voucher check is shown in Form 32. Single voucher check is shown in Form 33 
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Single form is appropriate where detailed statement of invoices is not required. 
It is frequently used for dividend payments. 

VOUCHER REGISTER FORM.—The essential data on the voucher is 
shown properly entered and distributed in the voucher register. It is essentially 
a purchases journal but with expanded functions so that it also takes the place 
of the accounts payable ledger. In its essential form it provides space for date, 
name of creditor, voucher number, amount and distribution of payment, and 
mode of payment. A form of voucher register is shown in Form 34. A slightly 
modified form of the voucher register is shown in Form 35. 


MAKE ALL ENDORSEMENTS BELOW 


DO NOT DETACH 


New Yorge 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 1-7 


NEW YORE 


Tunovds New Yorn Crtanrso Hoves 


To THE GRDEB OF 


1s FOLD PaTMEDT OF THE ACCOUNT OTATSD HF THE YOUCEER 
wirmis Tm16 onngoe 


THE SMITH- JONES COMPANY 


Form 32a. Folder Voucher Check (face) 


ROUTINE PROCEDURE.—After an invoice has been checked up and 
approved, a voucher is made out for it, the distribution made thereon, and entry 
made in voucher register. Vouchers are numbered consecutively and are 
entered in same sequence in voucher register, amount thereof in vouchers 
payable column and distribution in analytical columns. The sundries column 
is intended to receive items whicl do not occur with sufficient frequency to 
make special columns therefor desirable. The final column is intended to show 
unpaid vouchers at end of period, and total of these should agree with vouchers 
payable control in general ledger. In practice the number of columns is some- 
times much greater than that shown in forms here given. By use of short- 
margin insert sheets as many columns as desirable may be introduced, subject 
only to physical limitations. 

At end of each accounting peroid voucher register columns are totaled and 
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posted. This posting represents a complete double entry, but it is not now 
customary to make a general journal entry of it. It can best be posted direct 


VOUCHER CHECK 
THE SMITH-JONES COMPANY 


137 EASTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


DISTRIBUTION 


Pay to the 
order of 


If incorrect, return (Auditor) 


Form 33. Single Voucher Check 


as shown in Form 35. In ease of the sundries column items must be posted 
in detail, as indicated in Form 34. Before posting, proof of accuracy of items 
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to be posted should be made by comparing.totals of distributive columns with 
total of vouchers payable column. In posting, the distributive column totals 
are debits, while the totals of the vouchers payable column and discount on 
purchases columns are credits. Under voucher register system it is unnecessary 


_ to enter checks in detail in cash book because all are charges to vouchers payable; 
yet it is usually the practice to do so. Checks are sometimes given a new 
| series of numbers when issued to pay vouchers. These are known as treasurer’s 


numbers and the checks are entered in their sequence. These are used because 
vouchers are not necessarily paid in order of their numbers. Check should be 
made out for net amount of voucher if there is a deductible cash discount. 
An unpaid vouchers tickler is used for filing vouchers which are to be paid at a 
later date, arrangement being such that they come up automatically for 
payment on proper date. Original invoice should be filed temporarily in a 
file arranged alphabetically. When voucher is paid it should be filed per- 
manently with it. 

An alphabetic index of creditors is frequently desirable to permit reference 
to all transactions with any given creditor. This is usually in form of a card 
index, one card being assigned to each creditor. Thereon is noted a list of all 


' vouchers representing transactions with a given creditor. To a certain extent 


this index fulfils the function of a customers ledger by making it possible to 


-collect data on all transactions with any given party. 


When voucher system is to be introduced where a creditors ledger is in opera- 
tion, open accounts in creditors ledger are closed and transferred to voucher 
register. Either of two ways may be followed: (1) Balance creditors ledger 


accounts, indicating transfer to voucher register in explanation column. In 
_ voucher register each item of an account payable should be vouchered separately, 


because different credit and discount terms frequently apply. Distribute 


| amounts to sundry column and charge to Vouchers Payable control account. 
| Total all columns and rule off. Totals may or may not be posted, as they 


represent equal debits and credits to the vouchers payable controlling account. 
(2) Leave register open and include credit to Vouchers Payable account with 
total of vouchers payable at end of current period. A corresponding charge 
must then be made of amounts carried to sundry column, as explained above. 


RETURNS AND ALLOWANCES.—If adjustment can be made before 


' voucher is made out, voucher is for net amount, so that no change is necessary. 


No account is required for returns and allowances. _ But when this cannot be 
done, make entry of allowances in small red ink figures just under voucher 
affected, indicating voucher number in red. Give amount of allowance in 
both vouchers payable columns and in columns in which distribution is made. 
When summarizing the columns at end of month deduct red ink amounts from 


_ totals of black ink figures and bring down net amounts as totals. 


An alternative procedure is to cancel the original voucher and issue a new one ~ 
in its place. Distribution is made in voucher register to sundry column, charg- 
ing Vouchers Payable, Purchases having been charged from original voucher. 
In journal form the transaction is as follows: 


Wouchersvbayabletoir 20s, ok Sr Lee ate eas $197.20 
Vouchers Payablen sind tomes Lees aed: & $175.20 
Returmsiand Allowances inti Stes. ee 22.00 


To cancel voucher No. 75 and to authorize in its 
place voucher No. 89, difference being on account 
of returned goods. 


Partial payments should be avoided if possible. If necessary, however, 
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cancel original voucher and in its place issue two new ones, one for amowae| 
to be paid, other for balance. On voucher register make cross-reference | 
between old voucher and ones issued in its place 1 in ‘‘how paid”’ column. 

Notes payable given in payment of an invoice cancels the voucher payable. | 
Entry is made in general journal or notes payable journal. If voucher checks | 
are used, cancel check on original voucher. Alternative plan is to issue note | 
directly at time of purchase, if feasible, charging Purchases and crediting | 
Notes Payable. When note falls due, make out voucher therefor aces | 
notes payable in the distribution and handle voucher in usual way. 

Cash discounts are cared for by providing a purchase discount column in the » 
voucher register, or in cash book, or in both. If all cash discounts are taken. . 
the voucher may be made up for net amount; but this should not be done unless : 
there is certainty that the discount can be made. If voucher is net, enter * 
discount in discount column and carry gross amounts to distribution columns | 
Sum of totals of voucher payable and discount on purchases columns should! 
equal sum of totals of distribution columns. When this procedure is followed | 
discount column may be dispensed with in cash book or be regarded as a memo ) 
column. Since purchase discount is not earned until voucher is paid, at close » 
of fiscal period it is necessary to make an adjustment for discount entered on) 
vouchers not yet paid. If a discount column is kept also in cash book, the» 
amount of this item is the difference between voucher register discount column 
total and cash book discount column total. Adjustment may be made by charg- 
ing Purchase Discount account and crediting a Deferred Purchase Discount 
account. At opening of next period reverse this entry. 

An alternative method of handling purchase discounts is to make out voucher 
in gross and post earned discounts from the cash book discount column.  Dis-: 
count column may be omitted in voucher register or used merely as a memo. 
column. 


Reserves and Funds 


THEORY OF RESERVES.—The development of the theory of reserves: 
has not been wholly satisfactory and uniformity in their uses does not exist.. 
Reserves are used to offset reduction in value of assets, as in case of reserves: 
for depreciation. They are used to provide for future contingencies which mayy 
never happen. They are used to represent liabilities the exact amount of which’ 
cannot be determined until some future date, as in case of reserves for taxes. 
Finally they may represent dispositions of surplus for purposes other than divi-- 
dends. The possible uses of reserves are, therefore, to show: 

1. Valuation of assets. 

2. Contingent liabilities. 

3. Actual liabilities not definitely ascertained as to amount. 
4. Surplus. 


Since the use of reserves for these various purposes has become established 
custom it is necessary to secure as logical an outline as possible. The following: 
is given by Professor H. A. Finney:* 

I. Profit and loss reserves, set up by debits to profit and loss, because: 
some expense, properly chargeable to current operations, has: 
resulted in 
(a) A decrease in the value of an asset; or 
(b) The creation of a liability. 


4 Journal of Accountancy, Oct. 1922, p. 251. 


LH, 
! 
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II. Surplus reserves, representing 
(a) Conservative provisions for possible future losses not already 
incurred; and 
(b) Appropriations of surplus, earmarked as unavailable for 
_ dividends because of 
(1) Contracts with bondholders, other creditors, or preferred 
stockholders, in relation to sinking funds. 
(2) Action by stockholders or directors intended to limit 
the payment of dividends for various financial reasons. 
III. Reserves for unrealized profits. 


Reserves of Class I are set up because losses or expenses have occurred in the 
nature of depreciation of assets or the accrual of taxes, thus decreasing net 
)profit. Reserves of Class II represent subdivisions of surplus or accumulated 
net profits.. Reserves of Class III represent unrealized profits not yet properly 
allocable to surplus. Profit and loss reserves are set up by charges to normal 
}accounts which in turn are closed into surplus. Surplus reserves are always 
) charged to surplus and thus do not affect profit and loss. 
Where the decrease in the asset value is exactly measurable reserves should 
) not be employed, but the credit indicating reduction in value should be carried 
direct to the asset account reduced. An illustration is a leasehold which de- 
creases in value by a fixed definite amount each year. An illustration of proper 
use of reserves to show liabilities is in case of taxes, amount of which at end of 
fiscal period is necessarily an estimate. A reserve for accrued wages should not 
be used because amount of the accrual is definitely ascertainable. Finney 
suggests the following limitation: “If the loss is contingent and problematical 
it may be provided for out of surplus, but the provision should not be called a 
+reserve. If the loss is certain in amount it should be recorded otherwise than 
_by a reserve.” Also, ‘‘Exactly measurable deductions from assets would be 
/recorded by writing down the assets; exactly measurable liabilities for expenses 
) would be recorded in liability accounts. Contingent deductions from assets 
and contingent liabilities on account of expenses or losses which may or may not 
occur in the future would be provided for as conservative appropriations of 
surplus.” 
_ Surplus reserves are either contractual or optional. An illustration of former 
is seen in provision of a trust indenture of bonds providing that surplus be set 
aside in providing a fund for ultimate redemption of bonds. Same provision 
‘sometimes applies to preferred stock. An illustration of latter is found in 
reservations of surplus for making additions and betterments. Such reserves 
should be returned to surplus when the liability for liquidation of which they 
were established has been paid. 

Unrealized profit reserves result from writing up of fixed assets due to the 
increase in their market value. Such increase should not be carried to capital 
surplus until profit is realized through conversion. 


ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE FOR RESERVES.—When the’ theory is 
clear the accounting procedure is not usually complicated. In case of profit 
and loss reserves the charge at end of fiscal period affected is to some nominal 
account and the credit to a reserve account which receives a designation which 
| indicates its nature. In case of depreciation reserves the charge is to a depre- 
ciation expense account and a credit to ‘‘ Reserve for Depreciation.’’ See section 
on ‘‘Depreciation.’’ In case of bad and doubtful debts, the charge is to a 
nominal bad debts account and a credit to ‘‘Reserve for Bad and Doubtful 
Debts.”” In case of surplus reserves the charge is to Surplus and the credit 


; 
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to an appropriately named reserve account. Thus if surplus is to be reserved 
for the liquidation of bonded indebtedness, surplus is charged and “ Reserve 
for Bond Redemption”’ is credited, amount applicable to current period having 
been ascertained by proper mathematical calculations. See section on ‘‘ Mathe- 
matics.” In case of reserves for unrealized profit charge asset whose valuation 
is increased by appraisal and credit ‘‘ Unrealized Profits Reserves.” 


Illustration of Profit and Loss Reserves.—See pp. 1448 above, for illustra- 
tions of depreciation and bad debt reserves. 


Illustration of Surplus Reserves.—The deed of trust of a bond issue provides 
that there shall be set aside out of surplus $10,000 at the close of each year to 
provide for the payment of the bonds at maturity. The entry is: 


Surplus we. Sec BE TE SO ae eee $10,000 
Reserve for Bond Redemption...............- $10,000 


Merely establishing a reserve for redemption of a bond issue does not guarantee 
that cash will be on hand to make the payments when date of maturity arrives. 
To do this it may be desirable to establish a sinking fund. (See treatment of 
funds below, pp. 1496-1499.) Other forms of surplus reserve are established in 
accordance with the same procedure as the above. 

Illustration of Unrealized Profit Reserve——Land owned by an enterprise 
cost $100,000 but an appraisal made by experts indicates that its present market 
value is $150,000. The $50,000 is in the nature of an unrealized profit. Were 
it realized by sale it could be carried to surplus; but since it is not realized, if it 
is to be reflected on books of account, it must be credited to an unrealized profits 
reserve, thus: 


1 DRTC L dN wean a Pr et Renan a Nat ge eee Rec cele SS ne Milind at te $50, 000 
Reserve for Unrealized Profits................ $50, 000 


If this profit is realized later through sale, the reserve for unrealized profits is 
then closed into capital surplus. 


THEORY OF FUNDS.—Funds may or may not be related to corresponding 
reserves. Profit and loss reserves serve to preserve capital by retaining suffi- 
cient gross income to cover loss resulting from diminishing value of some asset. 
Surplus reserves serve to retain a portion of surplus in the business, preventing 
its withdrawal for dividend payments. Neither of these reserves provides 
for the retention of a fund in form of cash or securities which may be said to 
represent the income or surplus thus reserved. The wealth which represents 
this reserved income or surplus is not intact in the form of any one asset but 
may be regarded as being scattered among all the assets, thus resulting in a 
greater total of assets than would exist had the reservation not been made. 
The purpose of a fund is to segregate the wealth thus reserved in the form of a 
special asset account which may be in the form of cash or securities, or possibly 


in some other form of wealth. Funds are assets and are established by trans- ° 


ferring cash to a special account and holding it in that form or using it to purchase 
securities which are placed in the fund. Funds may be established for a great 
variety of purposes, as, sinking funds for the liquidation of bond indebtedness, 
old-age pension funds to provide pensions for superannuated employees, 
improvement and betterment funds for constructing additional facilities, etc. 

ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE FOR FUNDS.—The chief problem in ac- 
counting for funds is to ascertain the amount of cash to put aside at a given time 
in order that, with past and future contributions to the fund, an amount of 
money wili be provided sufficient to accomplish the purpose for which the fund 
is established. If it is desired to have on hand a definite amount of cash at a 
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i given future date, the amount to be placed aside at the beginning or end of each 
fiscal period will depend upon the length of time over which the fund is to be 


} accumulated, whether or not interest earned by the fund is to be added to it, 
{ and, if so, what rate can be earned and how often it can be compounded. For 


| mathematical principles governing accumulation of funds see section on ‘‘ Mathe- 
| matics.’”’ When cash is paid into the fund the entry is: 


) If interest earned by fund is added to it, naturally the contributions are smaller 
than if interest earned is turned back into the general fund. 

Bond Redemption Fund and Reserve Illustrated.—Bonds must be redeemed 
out of capital or out of profits. Assume that the Johnson Manufacturing Co. 


+ sells an issue of bonds at par $1,000,000, receipts therefrom being used to con- 


} struct new plant. It is necessary to determine as a matter of policy, whether 
| these bonds are to be redeemed out of capital or out of profits. If out of profits 
4, net worth will be increased $1,000,000; if out of capital net worth will not be 
altered, so far as it is affected by the issue of bonds. Balance sheet, after sale 
' of bonds and investment of proceeds, is: 


Fixed Assets......... $4,000,000 Capital Stock........ $3,000,000 
| Accounts Receivable. . 200,000 Mortgage Bonds..... 1,000,000 
BRED Ne Hee RL AAT es 110,000 Accounts Payable.... 310,000 
$4,310,000 $4,310,000 


Assume that bonds run ten years and that interest is to be disregarded. 
Each year $100,000 must be placed in a sinking fund. If this is reserved out 
_ of profits, then balance sheet at end of ten years, but before redemption of 
| bonds, stands thus: 


Fixed Assets. ........ $4,000,000 Capital Stock........ $3,000,000 
Accounts Receivable. . 200, 000 Mortgage Bonds..... 1,000,000 
| GHISIAE ASE eit 1,110,000 Accounts Payable.... 310,000 
Surplus Reserved to 
Redeem Bonds..... 1,000,000 
$5,310,000 $5,310,000 
When bonds are paid, entry is: 
INEGOrt SAO ONS ya. schsrers leven cheveus ie tayremerrstetenersl eine $1,000,000 
@aghy was... th Mics Sone ease ecale Gee's $1,000,000 
after which balance sheet appears as follows: 
mmnixed Assets... ss... $4,000,000 Capital Stoel.,........ 43> $3,000,000 
Accounts Receivable. . 200,000 Accounts Payable.... 310,000 
MPS assays Suns 6 (000103 110,000 Surplus Reserved to 
Redeem Bonds..... 1,000,000 
$4,310,000 $4,310,000 


Whereas liabilities have not increased, assets have increased $1,000,000, 
_ because bonds have been redeemed out of profits. Had no profits been reserved 
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and had sufficient fixed assets been converted to redeem bonds (assuming this | 
could be done without loss), balance sheet would be as follows: 


BIXCCUARSCUS fete c $3,110,000 Capttal Stock 275... : $3,000, 006 
Accounts Receivable. . 200,000 Accounts Payable.» .. 310,000 


$3,310, 000 $3,310,006) 


This plan leaves the company in the same position as at the beginning. 

In the above illustration assumption is made that depreciation is not men-- 
tioned. In order to preserve capital as indicated, however, a systematic pro: - 
cedure for handling depreciation is necessary. If depreciation is neglected | 
and bonds are redeemed out of capital the result will be disastrous, because » 
the investment will be diminished. ‘ 

In the foregoing illustration no actual reservation of cash in form of a sinking ; 
fund is made. Whether or not such reservation is desirable is entirely aside > 
from the question whether bonds should be redeemed out of capital or profits. | 
The sinking fund is intended to serve as a guaranty that cash will be forthcoming + 
to pay off a bond issue when due. Usual procedure is for company to pay over? 
to a trustee of the sinking fund periodic instalments which are invested, prin- - 
cipal and income thereon to be employed in redemption of bonds. Methods; 
of redemption vary, but here it is assumed tnat whole issue is redeemed at ma- - 
turity. Ignoring interest, to accumulate a fund of $1,000,000 in 10 years; 
requires ten annual instalments of $100,000 each. When each instalment is; 
paid to trustee, following entry is made: 


Sinking, Hund) Trusteean:. dads. bea. ake seh. $100, 000 . 

@Maghads AE. trea alte aes Leena ent ee $100, 000 } 

At end of 10 years balance sheet is as follows: 
BixedcASsets o. oe cca tores $4,000,000 Capital Stock. ....... $3,000, 000 ) 
Accounts Receivable. . 200,000 Mortgage Bonds..... 1,000,000 } 
Sinking. Fund. ....-.. 1,000,000 Accounts Payable.... 310,000} 
(GHA ea an reg 110,000 SULDIGS: -,.. ae eee 1,000,000 } 
$5,310,000 $5,310,000) 


Following entry is made when bonds are redeemed: 


INT Orta PO, DONOS tn oniod ca aie oe cice ote ele ener he $1,000,000 
Sinks WMG, 4s cus casa eae atek ear ae $1,000, 000 }' 


If a surplus for redemption of bonds had been set up, as in illustration of re-- 
serves above, this would now be transferred back to surplus. } 

Interest on Sinking Fund.—Interest earned by sinking fund may be added!) 
to sinking fund or turned back into general funds. If added to sinking fund! 
following entry is required monthly: 


Accrued Income on Sinking Fund................ Scare cases 
Sinking Hund Meomes., a. pee ae So. le 
To record interest accrued on sinking fund in- 
vestment during month. 


When cash is received by trustee in payment of accrued interest, following! 
entry is in order: 
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PinkimoweundaHrUstees | ose kote t ere clo ee Sunt es 
Accrued Income on Sinking Fund.......... Gishioes A 
To charge trustee for cash received by — on 
sinking fund investments. 


If sinking fund trustee turns this cash over to the company, following entry is 
necessary: 


For cash received by trustee as interest on sink- 
ing fund investments, same now being paid over 
to company. 


RESERVE AND FUNDS IN BALANCE SHEET.—Funds are assets accounts 
and should appear on the asset side of the balance sheet. Reserves should 
appear on the liability side of the balance sheet if they are surplus reserves 
or reserves representing liabilities not definitely ascertained. If they are 
valuation reserves and therefore complementary to some definite asset account, 
it is preferable to show them as deductions from the asset in the balance; 
although some balance sheets show them on the liability side. Form 36 shows 
the balance sheet of U. 8S. Steel Corporation which illustrates current practice 
| relative to funds and reserves. 


Accruals and Deferred Charges 


NATURE OF ACCRUALS AND DEFERRED CHARGES.—Certain kinds 
of expenses are incurred each day but payment therefor can be made only at 
certain, sometimes distant, intervals. Other kinds of expenses are paid for 
_ in advance of the day to which they are incident. The former are accruals; 


| the latter deferred charges. 


- JINTEREST.—Interest on money borrowed is an accruing expense represent- 
ing an accumulating liability incurred for the use of borrowed money. It may 
be temporary, as in case of bank loans, or a permanent fixed charge as in case 
of long-term or perpetual bonded obligations. Interest is figured on a percent- 
age per annum basis on amount borrowed, rate normally ranging from 3% to 
7%, depending on safety of principal, market conditions, etc. Ordinarily 
interest is paid at regular intervals determined when loan is made. On mort- 
gage indebtedness interest payments are usually made semiannually, at end of 
6-month intervals. In case of loans at banks, one month with privilege of 
renewal is customary. In such cases interest is paid monthly. Only in excep- 
tional instances are interest periods and accounting periods co-terminous. If 
all nominal accounts are closed monthly into profit and loss while interest pay- 
ments are made semiannually and no adjustment is made for accruals at end 
of each month, each sixth month will bear the interest charge really applicable 
to six months. 
Iliustration.—On July 1 a merchant borrows $5,000 for 5 years, interest at 
6%, payable semiannually, Dec. 31 and June 30. Interest amounts to $300 
yearly, and each semiannual instalment to $150. If he makes no entry in his 
books until end of first 6-month period, when in cash book he eredits Cash 
and charges Interest for $150, the December Profit and Loss account is charged 
with interest cost for 6 months. This should be prorated over the 6-month 
period so that each monthly Profit and Loss account is charged with one months’ 
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Consolidated General 
December 


ASSETS 
PROPERTY ACCOUNTS: 


PROPERTIES OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE SEVERAL 
COMPANIES 
Balance of this account as of Dec. 31, 1921, less Depletion 
ang eprecintion deserves juman mele ites totale Sate ye iet. Melee tates eetors $1,644, 795,075.22 


ADVANCED MINING ROYALTIES: 


Payments for Advanced Mining Royalties............ $ 31,673,015.96 
Less—Reserved from Surplus to cover possible fail- 
ure'to realize all of the foregoing... 22.42.22 a-. = 7,000,000.00 24,673,015.96 


MINING ROYALTIES—In respect of which non-interest bear- 
ing notes of the subsidiary companies have been issued— .~ 
SeeiContiay Paws See Ae ae cies, PME oe Set Bea. SR Se: 31,234, 352.24 


DEFERRED CHARGES (Applying to future operations of the 
properties) : 2 
Mine exploration expenses and other charges.......... $ 2,327,133.78 
Discount on subsidiary companies’ bonds sold (Net)... 869,245.99 3,196,379.77 


INVESTMENTS: 


Outside Real Estate and Investments in sundry securi- 
ties, including Real Estate Mortgages.............. $ 5,693,657.24 
Employees’ Land Sales Contracts and Mortgages under 
Home-ownine Plan cc cc tron eeta rie nine wm eianel omens 8, 479,031.03 14,172,688.27 


SINKING AND RESERVE FUND ASSETS: 


Cash poaaurees held by Trustees account of Bond Sinking 
INS rela ccae uate erumee nin astrn easement nena nto $ 1,407,009.93 
(In naaition Trustees hold $146,730,000 of redeemed 
bonds, which are not treated as an asset.) 
Contingent Fund and Miscellaneous Assets........... 16, 189,211.57 
Insurance and Depreciation Fund Assets and purchased 
bonds available for future bond sinking fund require- 


ments, viz.: 
MOCOribles: AF eenL. Aes o os'shleeonre $53,825, 106.66 
CRS scenic yiruag cee Ae 2,469,615.71 


$56, 294, 722.37 
Less—Amount of foregoing rep- 
resented by obligations of Subsidi- 
ary Companies issued for capital 
expenditures!made. 4. .....6.0... 22,288,475.00 
345006 247 237) 51,602,468 . 87 


CURRENT ASSETS: 


Inventories, less credit for Reserve and for amount of in- 
ventory values representing Profits earned by sub- 
sidiary companies on Intercompany sales of products 
on hand in Inventories December 31, 1921. (See note 


GDDOSICE) ..< cyetases weg tee lel aslo 8 esi Vp avne Ee ee $241, 504,369.79 
Accounts Recelvablee ian os dee Ales «Sate ERS 63, 643,028.45 
IBUUISPRUECCIVEIDIS... oad pare civoran des eas sani bceresnccteem ie guna iccuete 7,586, 968.30 
Agents’ Balances........ ‘eta MUS eo aoe Os guaces 1,452, 966.99 
Sundry Marketable Securities (including U. S. Liberty 
LOA TIAESOM WS) pe We suisse SR lvoe 2b as a Ree An AAEM on Me 131,462,690.73 
Time and other special Bank Deposits................ 6, 924,462.89 
Cash (in hand and on deposit with Banks, Bankers and 
Trust Companies, subject to cheque)............... 116,856, 842.99 569, 431,330.14 


We have audited the above Balance Sheet, and certify 
that in our opinion it is properly drawn up so as to show 
the financial position of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and Subsidiary Companies on December 31, 1921. 

PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CoO., 
Auditors. 
New York, March 10, 1922. 


$2,339, 105,310.47 © 
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Balance Sheet 
31, 1921 
LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL STOCK OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION: 
WORMMMONE scneetaeio gt shransteteorae te eo eee sentra: 
Preferred .jaspiniet i ..ceh2. toh, < Ue tel... atteh ees ol 


CAPITAL STOCK OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES NOT HELD BY 


1501 


$508, 302, 500 


360, 281, 100. 


00 
00 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION (Par Valué)......... cc ce cece ecees 


BONDED AND DEBENTURE DEBT OUTSTANDING: 


U. 8. Steel Corporation 50 Year 5% Bonds........... 
U.S. Steel Corporation 10-60 Year 5% Bonds........ 


Subsidiary Companies’ Bonds, guaranteed by U. S. Steel 
Corporation. 7.8 safe clon, << oh he aa oe ee 
Subsidiary Companies’ Bonds, not guaranteed by U. S. 
PICCOL COLDOLOION S rncts s,s Soteral ostE ol ame oles te wince ie 


CAPITAL OBLIGATIONS OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES AUTHOR- 
IZED OR CREATED FOR CAPITAL EXPENDITURES MADE 
(HELD IN TREASURY SUBJECT TO SALE, BUT NOT IN- 
CLUDED IN ASSETS OR LIABILITIES)................-. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES’ NON-INTEREST BEARING NOTES— 
Maturing over a period of 36 years, substituted for pre- 
viously existing mining royalty obligations—Guaranteed 


$217, 806,000. 
172,239,000. 


$390,045,000. 
92,567,000. 
58,094, 561. 


$ 27,072,000. 


00 


Dyan. Steel Corporauion, (See CONGES) oo. oe csyeite\imtoucnsie aio nsonsnaxerevaiieiitisi/sholeisvere 


MORTGAGES AND PURCHASE MONEY OBLIGATIONS OF SUB- 
SIDIARY Cos.: 
OE CRBC OS tinicts ie ia sta ad cae na Aare Jip. An) Vee een ee 
Purchase Money Obligations issued in acquirement of 
Tb Wit 2200) 02) a A ie a, 6) 647 ue a a 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 


Current Accounts Payable and Pay-Rolls............. 
Accrued Taxes, not yet due, including Tax Reserves... . 
Accrued Interest, Unpresented Coupons and Unclaimed 

TRS Rig (ae) 6X0 [Ven aia Pe tier MOREE NCR Rech nen: Pee ee 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 83, payable Feb. 27, 1922 
Common Stock Dividend No. 70, payable Mar. 30, 1922 


$ 158,206. 
10,000. 


$ 39,694,093. 


24,446,945.16 


7,448,816. 


6, 304,919.25 


6,353,781. 


Total Capital and Current Liabilities..... 0.05 0.60 c ecw e een een e une 


SUNDRY RESERVES: 
Contingent, Miscellaneous Operating and Other Ape pe 
Ensurance, Reserves s svar} racy sot. Sel dspaivias owe dhiote dalle « 


APPROPRIATED SURPLUS TO COVER CAPITAL EXPENDITURES: 
ie gonad in Property Account—Additions and Construc- 


$137, 352,240. 
26,580,280. 


UNDIVIDED SURPLUS OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORA- 
TION. AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES: 


Capital Surplus provided in organization.............. $ 25,000,000. 
483,926,957. 


Balance of Surplus accumulated by all companies from 
Bork L908; toi Dees SIM O21, Wierik Pesan lee 


Total Surplus, exclusive of Profits earned by Subsidiary 
Companies on Intercompany sales of products on hand 


in Inventories Dec. 31, 1921 (see note below)...... 2... ccs eeceeveeeee 


Norre.—That part of the Surplus of Subsidiary Com- 
panies representing Profits accrued on sales of materials 
and products to other subsidiary companies and on hand 
in latters’ Inventories is, in this Balance Sheet, deducted 
from the amount of Inventories included under Current 
Assets. 


Sheet—U. S. Steel Corporation 


$ 868,583, 600.00 


405,642.50 


540, 706, 561.24 


31, 234,352.24 


168, 206.50 


84, 248,555.72 
$1,525, 346,918.20 


163, 932,520.58 


140, 898,914.10 


508, 926,957.59 


$2, 339, 105, 310.47 
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interest. To accomplish this an entry should be made at end of each month, 
before closing, as follows: 


PrGOLes Ct saca cae Te eae eee $25 
Interest Acerded....:... - SEVP ad 2 oc Se ca eee $25 


This charges the nominal Interest account with month’s due proportion of 
interest expense and shows the accruing liability in the Interest Accrued 
account. The latter account, being real, is not closed until interest is actually 
paid at end of 6-month period, when following entry is made: 


Cashivran <a DO ola. CE ee ae ee $150 


unless the 6th month’s interest is not credited to Interest Accrued account, 
in which case entry is: 


ATVGOTOSU marc sxe ise Aci Resa te ee oe $ 25 
TLE TES eA C CEUCU cin anCray. Kor wicce Siw 6 ar FORO Ee ee ea ee 125 
Case as Oicvece OPM NTE.O, CORR eESE A RRTORIOT eee $150 


If last month’s interest is credited to Interest Accrued, appearance of Interest 
Accrued account after cash payment of $150 is made, entered, and posted is: 


Interest Accrued 


WermoleCashioc. -c-oksk cence cs $150 | July $l Interest. 2322... 42 $ 25 
Aug. 31 ee Se oo ens Sete 25 

Sept. 30 Be Takes EIS 25 

Oct.sSl sees teers muah 25 

Nov. 30 MAE ya scat cs 25 

Dec. 31 ed that rt aie 25 

$150 $150 


WAGES AND SALARIES.—These may require same treatment as interest 
payable. Usually salaries are paid monthly and when paid in cash are a 
charge to a Salaries Expense account. It is only when time of payment does 
not correspond with time of closing books that the principle of accruals applies. 
Wages are ordinarily paid weekly or biweekly. Since last day of month does 
not ordinarily correspond with the week-end an overlapping occurs. There 
must be a correct proration of wages to the two fiscal periods affected. 

Illustration.—A merchant pays wages biweekly. Pay-day falls on June 7. 
May profit and loss should be charged for accruals of wages during last week 
in May. If one week’s wages amounts to $120, adjusting entry required on 
May 31 is: 


Wages Expenses jsaieaie: cg oe Gal engiies sisi bieehim wail so $120 
Wages Accrued... ax sae tiesto Nabalork battereyiee AG 6 $120 


Profit and Loss is charged for wages expense at time of closing and Wages 
Accrued is a balance sheet account representing a liability. When wages are 
paid June 7, following entry is made: 
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Wives ieee ee Rl ee Mayen ha cals Ree Se ls eke oth $120 


Sash are avers siek Pa Ue Re eRe iain, ole ane Sethe $240 


DEFERRED CHARGES.—Some expenses are paid in advance of time to 
which they are incident. An illustration is developmental expenses incurred 
by a new concern in form of advertising and developmental work of various 
kinds benefits of which last for a period of years. Cost of ore-stripping in mines 
is an illustration. When money is expended in such work the charge is to a 
Deferred Asset or Deferred Charges account. At end of each fiscal period a 
due proportion thereof is charged to Profit and Loss. 

Illustration.—A mining enterprise invests $500,000 in a mine. Investment 
is distributed as follows: land $300,000, plant $150,000. Balance sheet now 
stands thus: 


LTC Ee eae $300, 000 Capital Stock. a. a... $500, 000 
“DIENT eae een eee 150,000 
EAST pest vices seheiaie ee ests 50,000 

$500, 000 $500, 000 


An amount of $40,000 is now spent for stripping ore beds of overlying strata, 
and it is estimated that sufficient is thus uncovered to last 5 years. Balance 
sheet now stands thus: 


OSHC NSA eee ear oe $300 , 000 @apital. Stock. 2.8. bg $500 , 000 
| ELL Rte deed Roe ie eee 150,000 - 
MOSS ak te aps wee EE) .ks coegaeas 10,000 
Deferred Charges....... 40,000 
$500, 000 $500 , 000 


One-fifth of cost of ore-stripping, or $8,000, is applicable to profit and loss 
each year. If books are closed monthly, 1/12 of $8,000, or $666.67, is amount 
to be charged off. 


The Working Sheet 


PURPOSE OF WORKING SHEET.—The purpose of the working sheet is 
to insure accuracy of the periodic work of closing books preliminary to the 
actual work of closing. The summarization is made outside instead of in the 
books... The actual procedure consists in separating the trial balance into two 
groups of items—those to be entered in the profit and loss statement and those 
to be entered in the balance sheet, such adjustments being made as are neces- 
sary to make proper separation of all nominal and real items and show effect 
of all accruals, etc. Ordinary analysis paper may be used for the working sheet. 
Its columns should be headed as shown in Form 37. The working sheet forms 
no part of the double-entry books but is set up simply as a process of summari- 
zation and adjustment preliminary to formal closing of the books. On pp. 
1450 and 1451 -are shown a trial’ balance, and adjustment data necessary to the 
determination of profit and loss and setting up of a balance sheet. On p. 1506 
is shown list of adjusting entries in journal form. These adjusting entries are 
not actually entered in the journal. Working sheet is shown in Form 36. 
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(a) Merchandise Inventory—Final........ ( 8) $26,500.00 
(a) Merchandise Inventory—Final ( 8) $26,500.00 | 
(b) Depreciation of Office Furniture and | 
Bixburea 06 s2. en Senn oe (51) $ 280.00 
(b) Depreciation Reserve for Office } 
Furniture and Fixtures..... (10) $ 280.0C) 
(c) Depreciation of Store Furniture and | 
Gib q RUT es eye Aes eae ie i «la (51) $ 1,200.90 ; 
(c) Depreciation Reserve for Store 
Furniture and Fixtures..... (12) $ 1,200.00 
(d) Depreciation of Delivery Equipment... (51) $ 750.00 
(d) Depreciation Reserve Delivery 
HaQuipment= ga... t ere eee (14) $ 750.00) 
(e) Depreciation of Buildings.............. . (51) $ 1,400.00 
(e) Depreciation Reserve for Build- 
NG Sts. ck lanes cts Gee ee (16) $ 1,400.00 
(HeeBadeDebtscee st,5 ox: lox tahoe Oe ee eee (50) $ 482.88 
(f) Reserve for Doubtful Accounts ( 5) $ 482.88 
(g) Interest Income (Accrued)............ (52) $ 150.00 
(@) sfaterest: Imcome: 24440 5oe eee (43) $ 150.00 
(h) Insurance (Deferred) =........-...<:-- (53) $ 250.00 
(ih): “Eisuran es xcetass ios Ge tieie (39) $ 250.00 
Gy Advertising (Deferred) ns... ...+...82- (53) $ 300.00 
(@)BrAdvertising’ 1.54 ne ee te (31) $ 300.00 
(j) Printing and Stationery (Deferred).... (53) $ 150.00 
(j) Printing and Stationery. ..... (37) $ 150.00 
(k) Selling Supplies and Expense (Deferred) (53) $ 200.00 
(k) Selling Supplies and Expense.. (30) $ 200.00 
ik Taxes $2 Sec ok bs hk a ee ee (38) $ 340.00 
@) Wlaxes’(Accrued)... 4.5... aces (54) $ 340.00 
(m) Salesmen’s Salaries. ................. (29) $ 175.00 
(m) Salesmen’s Salaries (Accrued). (54) $. 175.00 
Cn) mn terest Gost. © cs ttn wok oa ee eee (40) $ 50.00 
(n) Interest Cost (Accrued)...... (54) $ 50.00 | 
(o) Special Police on Strike Duty......... (46) $ 150.00 
(o) Special Police on Strike Duty 
(Acenied) snc eos oes (54) $ 150.00 
(>) Office: Salariess. 2 pies oe ees ee ene (34) $ 100.00 
(p) Office Salaries (Accrued)...... (54) $ 100.00. 
(q) Sub-Rentals Income..../...:.2-...-.- (45) $ 50.00 
(q) Sub-Rentals Income (Deferred) (55) $ 50.00 © 


Remarks on Data.—To set up adjusting entries it is necessary to add certain 
new accounts on working sheet. On working sheet these are appended at end 
of the regular trial balance. The first is bad debts, which is followed by others. 
Certain adjusting entries are not set up in the adjustment columns in same 
way in which the same items are entered on the ledger, but rather are in accord 
with use to be made of the particular items in drawing up the periodic state- 
ments. Purpose of the columns is not to make the adjustments and summariza- - 
tion in a formal way as is done in the books, but to gather together all adjust- - 
ing data so that a correct separation of balance sheet and profit and loss items } 
can be made for use in the formal summary entries and in the statements. . 
Thus instead of transferring initial inventory to Purchases account, it remains | 
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junder its own title, because it will be needed as a separate item in drawing up 

he cost-of-goods-sold section of the profit and loss statement. Also, the final 
inventory is not deducted from purchases, but is set up, debit and credit, in 
{the adjustment columns, opposite the title ‘‘merchandise inventory—final,”’ 

which is inserted_immediately following ‘‘merchandise inventory—initial.” At 
‘time of summarizing, the debit item goes into the balance sheet, while the 

eredit item goes into Profit and Loss. This provides in profit and loss columns 
{detailed information needed for the cost-of-goods-sold section of the statement, 
fcomprising initial inventory, purchases, in-freight, purchases returns and allow- 
ances, and final inventory. 

Bad debts adjustment is entered in adjustment columns as a debit to Bad 
‘Debts and a credit to Reserve for Doubtful Accounts. Likewise the deprecia- 
tion entry is shown as a debit to depreciation in detail, the credits going to the 
{various depreciation reserve accounts. 

Adjustments covering deferred charges are shown as debits to Deferred 
Charges to operation classification in detail, offsetting credits being to the var- 
‘ious expense accounts as shown in trial balance. These credits in the adjust- 
fment column, when combined with corresponding debits in trial balance column, 
indicate net amount of charge to Profit and Loss. Other classes of adjustment 
jentries follow same procedure. 

After all adjustments are made, a complete distribution of items in trial 

balance and adjustment columns is made either to the profit and loss or the 
balance sheet columns. The difference between the profit and loss columns 
jthus shows net profit or loss for the period and must be transferred to balance 
isheet as a vested proprietorship item. Instead of being shown as a definite 
addition to proprietor’s capital, the transfer is indicated as the final item on 
‘the work sheet, being a debit in the profit and loss column to balance them, 
and a credit in the balance sheet columns. ‘This difference, $14,747.12, is net 
‘profit of the period, and when added to credit side of balance sheet column 
should give a total equal to total of the debit balance sheet column. This 
transfer of net profits effects a proof of the accuracy of the work. 
When this proof is secured the formal profit and loss statement should be 
drawn up, all material for which is found in the profit and loss columns of 
ithe working sheet, where it is arranged in almost the exact order needed for 
the formal statement. Information for the balance sheet is found in the balance 
sheet columns, all detail being properly grouped but a rearrangement of the 
order of some items being necessary. Thus while details of deferred charges 
to operation are gathered together in one place in the work sheet, in the formal 
balance sheet this group of items must appear immediately after the current 
asset section. Profit and loss statement and balance sheet are shown in 
Forms 19-22 (pp. 1454-1457). 

The adjustment columns of the work sheet are the source of data for making 
the formal adjusting entries made in the journal. These adjusting entries 
are shown on p. 1451. 

These closing entries follow immediately the last current entry of the month 
in the journal. After these are posted, the ledger reflects the true status of 
affairs as at date of entries. The next process is to summarize this informa- 
tion. The nominal items are transferred to the Profit and Loss account where 
they are summarized. The net balance of this account is in turn carried to 
the vested proprietorship accounts. These closing entries are shown on p. 
1452. 

The Profit and Loss account, when closed by transfer of net profit to Personal 
account, is shown in Form 17 (p. 1446). 


Ppp? imtits 


SECTION 32 


GLOSSARY 


The definitions which follow are not intended to take the place of a diction- 
ary, but rather to serve as a convenient explanation of the terms most fre- 
quently used by accountants, Although, under the present status of accounting 
terminology, it is not possible to secure definitions which in all instances are 
beyond criticism, those here presented are based on the best available author- 
ities and have been carefully examined by reviewers. The index to the Hand- 
book should be consulted to locate additional definitions and discussions 
contained in the the text of other sections. 

Abatement.—A deduction or allowance, as, a discount given for prompt 
payment. In case of contracts the deduction is granted by the creditor. 
In taxation, abatement refers to lessening of taxes assessed or recovery 
of taxes illegally paid. 

Abeyance.—State of suspense, as, an estate to which no one is at present 
entitled, or an account held in suspense for future adjustment or settlement. 

Abscond.—To remove oneself clandestinely in order to avoid court processes. 

Abstract of Title—A summary of all deeds, wills, and legal proceédings, giving 
the names of the parties, the description of the land, and the agreement. 

Acceptance.—Defined in Federal Reserve Act as follows: “A draft or bill 
of exchange drawn to order, having a definite maturity, and payable in 
dollars, in the United States, the obligation to pay which has been accepted 
by an acknowledgment written or stamped and signed across the face 
of the instrument by the party on whom it is drawn; such agreement to 
be to the effect that the acceptor will pay at maturity according to the 
tenor of such draft or bill without qualifying conditions.’’ See ‘‘ Draft,”’ 
SSB i272 

Such instrument Without qualifications is sometimes termed an abso- 
lute acceptance. 

In reference to the act of accepting, the term ‘‘acceptance”’ is defined in 
§132 of the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law as ‘‘the signification by 
the drawee of his assent to the order of the drawer. The acceptance must 
be in writing and signed by the drawee. It must not express that the 
drawee will perform his promise by any other means than the payment 
of money.” 

When the drawee merely writes the word ‘‘Accepted’’ on the face of 
the instrument, followed by date, signature, and place of payment, it is 
a clean or general acceptance. 

When an instrument is accepted it is said to be honored. It thus 
becomes the obligation of the drawee. 

If a place of payment is not named, the instrument is payable at the 
acceptor’s place of business. 

If the acceptor adds some qualification to the word ‘‘ Accepted,’ the 
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instrument becomes a qualified acceptance. Such qualification relieves 
previous parties from liability unless made with their knowledge and 
approval. It should not, therefore, be allowed by the party presenting 
the draft for acceptance. §141 of the Uniform Negotiable Instruments 
Law states that an acceptance is qualified which is: 


1. Conditional; that is to say, which makes payment by the acceptor 
dependent on the fulfilment of a condition therein stated. 

2. Partial; that is to say, an acceptance to pay part only of the 
amount for which the bill is drawn. 

3. Local; that is to say, an acceptance to pay only at a particular 
place. 

4. Qualified as to time. 


5. The acceptance of some one or more of the drawees, but not of all. 


Dollar acceptance, as used in international trade, refers to an accepted 
bill of exchange drawn in American dollars. 

Bank acceptance is defined by the Federal Reserve Board as ‘‘a bill of 
exchange of which the acceptor is a bank or trust company, or a firm, per- 
son, company, or corporation engaged in the business of granting bankers’ 
acceptance credits.” 

Trade acceptance is a bill of exchange drawn by the seller directly on the 
purchaser of goods, and accepted by the purchaser. 

An acceptance for honor of drawer or an endorser after a bill has been 
protested for non-acceptance by drawee is an acceptance supra protest. 

When a party other than the drawee accepts a bill, which the drawee 
has failed to accept, to save the honor of the drawer, it is an acceptance 
for honor. Such acceptor must look to the drawer for reimbursement. 

Accommodation.—Indorsement of another’s note as a favor; also a loan of 
money asa favor. ‘‘As a favor’? means without consideration. Corpora- 
tions cannot sign for accommodation. The party signing for accommoda- 
tion is not liable to the party accommodated, but is liable to any other 
holder for value. Accommodation is regarded as bad financial practice. 
More generally, any advance of funds. 

Accord and Satisfaction.—An agreement whereby one party having right of 
action against another permits this latter party to do something in satis- 
faction of such right of action. 

Account.—A detailed statement of items affecting property or claims, listed 
respectively as debits or credits, and showing excess of debits or credits 
in form of a balance. Sufficient explanatory matter should be given to 
set forth the complete history of the account. There need not necessarily 
be both debits and credits, nor more than one of either of these. 

If debits or credits, or both, are made frequently, the account is active. 

Items held in suspense awaiting future classification or allocation may 
be charged or credited to an Adjustment account. 

When desirable to keep a separate accounting for specific shipments of 
goods, it is known as an adventure account. If more than one party is 
interested in such shipment it is a joint venture account. 

Asset accounts record values owned. Liability accounts record values 
owed. 

Book accounts are kept in books, and show in formal manner the details 
regarding transactions between parties. To be of legal effect the entries 
must be original, not transferred or posted. 


Capital accounts show the amounts invested in an enterprise, either net, 
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as in case of the capital accounts of proprietors, partners, and stockholders 
shown on the liability side of balance sheets; or gross, as in case of the 
asset accounts which show both owned and borrowed capital invested. 

Cash accounts set forth receipts and disbursements of cash, as well as 
balance on hand at beginning and end of period. 

Clearing accounts are employed to collect items preliminary to their 
allocation to a more detailed classification of accounts, or preliminary to 
the determination of the accounts to which such items properly belong. 

Contingent accounts are those which list liabilities or assets dependent 
for their validity upon some event which may or may not occur. 

Contra accounts are those which offset each other. 

Controlling accounts are those which summarize and afford an inde- 
pendent check upon detailed accounts of a given class which are usually 
kept in a subordinate ledger. The controlling accounts are kept in the 
general ledger. The balance of the controlling account equals the aggre- 
gate of the balances of the detailed accounts when all postings affecting 
these accounts are completed. 

Current accounts are open or running accounts not balanced or stated. 

Deficiency accounts supplement statements of affairs of an insolvent 
enterprise, showing what items comprise the deficiency of assets subject 
to lien for payment of unsecured creditors. 

Depreciation accounts are expense accounts which are charged periodi- 
cally with the amounts credited to the respective depreciation reserve 
accounts. 

Depreciation reserve accounts are credited periodically with the amounts 
charged to contra depreciation expense accounts. Depreciation reserve 
accounts are valuation accounts because they supplement or evaluate the 
asset accounts for the ultimate replacement of which they are intended. 

Discount accounts are accounts which are, (a) either charged with dis- 
counts allowed to customers as reward for prompt payment, or credited 
with discounts secured from creditors by meeting their conditions regarding 
prompt payment, or (b) accounts which are charged with amounts paid 
to have notes discounted, or (c) accounts in which are carried unamortized 
differences between par of bonds sold and the amounts realized at time 
of sale, such amounts realized being less than the par of the bonds. 

Dividend accounts are credited with amounts declared payable as 
dividends by boards of directors. Entry should be made as of date of 
declaration. Thesé accounts are charged for amounts disbursed in pay- 
ment, the charge being made either at time checks are sent out and for 
the full amount of the dividend, or for the amounts of the individual checks 
as they are returned for payment. 

Donation accounts are credit accounts contra to treasury stock accounts. 
They are credited at the time treasury stock accounts are charged for 
amounts of treasury stock donated. If treasury stocks donated are sold 
at a profit, amounts of profits thus made should be credited to these 
accounts; if sold at a loss, the amounts of losses should be charged to these 
accounts. Thereafter, donation accounts should be either closed into 
capital surplus or be permitted to stand as capital reserves. Donations 
from other sources than treasury stock may also be credited to donation 
accounts. 

Drawing accounts, in partnership accounting, are charged and credited, 
respectively, with amounts currently withdrawn by partners to avoid 
frequent modifications in the partners’ capital accounts. Also accounts 
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of salesmen or other employees to which cash advances made from time to 
time are charged and against which their commission accounts are later 
credited. 

Economic accounts are those which record currently transactions affecting 
proprietorship. They are frequently termed nominal accounts. 

Estate accounts, in executorship accounting, are credited with net 
worth of estates and profits made in their realization. They are also 
charged with liabilities of the estates and the various expenses and losses 
incurred in their realization. 

Impersonal accounts record expenses and revenues, assets and liabilities, 
but do not make reference, in their titles, to persons. 

Income accounts show sources and amounts of operating revenues, 
expenses incurred for operations, sources and amounts of non-operating 
revenues, fixed charges, net income, and disposition thereof. 

Instalment accounts are used in corporation accounting to record 
instalments on capital stock sold as they fall due. As many instalment 
accounts are opened as there are instalments. As each instalment falls 
due, charge instalment account (appending proper number to the account) 
and credit subscriptions account. When the instalment is paid the account 
is closed. 

Investment accounts record property owned but not used for operating 
purposes. 

Liquidated accounts are those upon which the interested parties are 
agreed, either specifically, or as the result of lapse of time without objection 
on the part of the debtors. 

Liquidation accounts are those credited with amounts realized on sale 
of assets and charged with debts paid and expenses, when enterprises are 
wound up. F 

Merchandise accounts are charged with costs of buying goods and 
credited with sales, thus exhibiting gross profit when opening and closing 
inventories are taken into consideration. It is now customary to subdivide 
this account into merchandise purchases, merchandise sales, returned 
purchases, and returned sales. 

Merchandise purchases accounts record purchases of merchandise. 
Sometimes adjustments for returns are made in this account instead of in a 
returned purchases account. 

Merchandise sales accounts record sales of merchandise. Sometimes 
adjustments for returns are made in this account instead of in a returned 
sales account. 

Nominal accounts are those which, during the accounting period, record 
changes which affect proprietorship favorably or unfavorably. At the 
close of each period they are balanced and their net resultant effect shown 
in the net worth accounts. If their net balances are debits they represent 
expenses or losses, or decreases of net worth. If their net balances are 
credits they represent gains, or increases of net worth. It is customary to 
adopt a classification of nominal accounts adapted to the requirements of 
management. 

Open accounts are those not balanced or closed. 

Outlawed accounts are those not collectible because the time limit set 
by the statute of limitations has expired. 

Personal accounts are those with individuals, usually customers and 
creditors. 


Profit and loss accounts are set up at the close of accounting periods to 
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summate profits and losses of the period and show net results upon pro- 
prietorship. 

Real accounts record assets and liabilities. 

Realization and liquidation accounts are employed in winding up busi- 
nesses or estates, to show disposition of assets and liquidation of liabilities. 

Revenue accounts are equivalent to nominal accounts, showing income 
and expense. 

Running accounts show, in chronological order, reciprocal transactions 
between two parties. Such accounts are operated only when the reciprocal 
transactions are numerous, and being the result of mutual agreement, 
may be terminated by either party by notification to the other party. 

Sales accounts are rendered by agents to principals in explanation of 
consigned goods sold. For example, see index. 

Sinking fund accounts record periodic instalments paid into sinking 
funds and interest accretions added thereto. 

Surplus accounts record accretions to capital from profits. If the 
profits result from operations the surplus is earned surplus. If from sale 
of capital assets, from donations, from sale of stock at a premuim, or as 
the result of revaluation of appreciated assets, the surplus is capital surplus. 

Stated accounts are those accepted as correct by the persons liable 
thereon. 

Accounting.—The science of accounts, their construction, classification, and 
interpretation. 

Accrue.—Accumulation of wealth or liabilities based on passage of time. 

Accrued Expense.—aA liability representing expense that has accrued but 
is not yet due and payable. It isin reality postpaid expense (and therefore 
the opposite of prepaid expense, which is an asset). What is accrued 
expense to the debtor is accrued income to the creditor. 

Accrued Income.—Income that has accrued but not yet due. It is in reality 
postpaid income (and therefore the opposite of prepaid expense, which is a 
liability). 

Accumulation.—In accounting for bond issues, the procedure by which 
bonds bought below par are gradually written up to par between date of 
purchase and date of maturity. 

Act of God.—An inevitable occurrence, such as flood, tempests, death, etc. 

Action.—In law, the process followed to recover property or secure justice. 

Actuary.—One skilled in the application of the mathematical principles 
applicable to various forms of insurance. 

Adjudication.—A court decision or judgment. 

Administration.—In law, settlement of estates of intestates. More generally, 
management of business affairs. 

Administrator.—One appointed by the probate court where a person dies 
intestate to take charge of the decedent’s personal property. 

Adventure, Joint.—An agreement to engage in a particular transaction in the 
form of a consignment or shipment of goods. The liability of those 
participating is limited to the transaction in question. 

Agent.—One possessing authority to act for another to a more or less limited 
extent. 

Del credere agents guarantee to their principals payment for goods 
sold when terms of credit granted by such agents expire. 

General agents have implied authority to do all acts connected with the 
regular businesses of their principals. 
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Special agents may perform only such acts as are specifically indicated 
in the authority granted. 

Alienate.—To transfer property. 

Allocation.— Determination of the proper distribution of a given sum among 
a series of accounts. 

Allonge.—A paper attached to a negotiable instrument to receive indorse- 
ments for which no space remains on the instrument itself. 

Amortization.—Extinction of a debt by systematic application of instalments 
to a sinking fund; or reduction of premium or discount incurred on sale 
or purchase of bonds by application of the effective interest rate. 

Amortization of leaseholds refers to the amounts charged to expense due 
to the expiration of leaseholds, the amounts charged at intervals depending 
on the life of the leaseholds. 

Ancillary. Referring to letters testamentary or of administration issued 
supplementary to those regularly granted in another jurisdiction; also to 
receiverships. 

Annuity.—A sum of money payable periodically in instalments. The word 
means, literally, payable yearly, but the time intervening between payments 
may be any fixed period. 

Deferred annuities are those the payments of which do not begin until 
some future time. This future time is frequently determined by a death, 
as where a widow receives an annuity from a life insurance company, the 
payments beginning upon the date of her husband’s death. 

Life annuities run for the life of one or more individuals. 

Anticipation.— Paying an account before it falls due, for which a rebate addi- 
tional to the regular cash discount is sometimes made. 

Appreciation.—Increase in value of assets. 

Arbitrage.—Taking advantage of differences in prices, in two or more markets, 
by purchasing commodities where they are cheap and selling where they 
are dear. 

Arson.—The wilful and malicious burning of a building. 

Asset.— Wealth owned. Assets may be classified in various ways. From 
the point of view of ease of liquidation they are fixed or quick in varying 
degrees. 

Fixed assets are not readily convertible into cash and in the usual routine 
of business are not so converted. 

Quick assets can ordinarily be readily converted into cash without 
involving heavy loss. 

Assets which in normal course of business are converted into cash are 
termed circulating. Merchandise inventories are examples. ‘ 

Assets the definite realization of which depends upon future events 
which may or may not occur, are said to be contingent. 

Expenses incurred for benefit of future periods are sometimes capitalized 
as deferred assets or as deferred charges to operation. See ‘Prepaid 
Expense.” 

Assets which have no physical existence are intangible. 

Assets having a physical texture are tangible. 

Assets subject to depletion are termed wasting. Examples are mines 
and timber lands. 

Working assets are those consumed in productive processes but which 
do not enter into the physical texture of the product. 

Assign.—To transfer property and rights in action (chose in action). 

Attestation.—The evidence by witness as to the execution of any instrument. 
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Attorney in Fact.—One who acts under sealed authority. 

Audit.—Verification of the accuracy of books of account by means of an 
examination of supporting vouchers, making tests of postings. and compu- 
tations, and determining whether all entries are made in accordance with 
correct accounting principles, also that there are no omissions. 

A balancé sheet audit is one made only in sufficient detail to satisfy the 
auditor of the correctness of the income statement and the balance sheet. 

A complete audit is one made of the accounts for a period which is 
closed before the audit is commenced. It is customary to submit a final 
report on the period covered. 

A complete detailed audit involves the review of all transactions and 
entries and the checking of all postings, footings, and so on. | Usually the 
work is abridged by using tests in place of a complete review of all details. 

A continuous audit is one carried out by means of occasional visits during 
the period covered. A final report cannot be submitted until after the 
close of the period. 

Average.—A contribution or adjustment made by merchants shipping goods 
by steamer, for goods that have been thrown overboard or lost. It is 
either general or particular. For statistical definition see section on ‘‘Sta- 
tistics and Graphics.”’ 

Average Balance.—The average daily balance in a checking account. Com- 
putation is made monthly, the average for each customer being recorded 
in a card file. 


Bailment.—A contract arising from the delivery of goods by one person to 
another for some specific purpose, the latter agreeing to return or to account 
for them. 

Balance.—The excess of the sum of the items on one side of an account over 
the sum of the items on the other side. As between two persons it is the 
amount remaining due from one to the other after offsetting items are 
canceled. 

Agents’ balances are amounts due to or from representatives of various 
kinds, and consequently may be either assets or liabilities. 

Balance of trade refers to excess of a country’s imports over exports, or 
vice versa. The balance is favorable when exports exceed imports; un- 
favorable when imports exceed exports. 

Cash balance is the excess of receipts over payments, taking into account 
cash on hand before’transaetions commence. 

Reducing balance refers to a method of writing off depreciation whereby 
an equal percentage of the balance remaining is written off each year. 
Balance Sheet.—A schedule of assets and liabilities so classified and arranged 
as to enable an intelligent study to be made of the important financial 
ratios existing between different classes of assets, between different classes 
of liabilities, and between assets and liabilities; also to enable one to observe 
the origin of the equity existing in the assets and to determine to whom it 

belongs. 

Consolidated balance sheets are used to show the true status of corpora- 
tions which, although legally distinct enterprises, are really united by com- 
mon control through agency of intercompany ownership of stock. 

Bankers’ Acceptance.—A time draft drawn on a bank. The bank, in accor- 
dance with a previous arrangement, accepts it and returns it to the owner 
to be paid at maturity. 

Bank Acceptance.—‘See ‘‘Acceptance.”’ 
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Bankruptcy.—The act or process of becoming a bankrupt; also the status of 
one who, in accordance with bankruptcy law, has been judicially declared 
unable to pay his debts. 

Bankrupts are voluntary and involuntary, the former being brought into 
the courts by their own voluntary action, the latter by action of creditors. 

Barter.—A contract to exchange goods for goods instead of for money. 

Batch.—A small group of deposit tickets and checks, or corresponding items, 
balanced as a unit. 

Beneficiary.—One who has the profit, benefit, or advantage arising from a 
contract or an estate; also a cestui qué trust. 

Bequeath.—To make a gift of personal property by will. 

Betterments.— Alteration of or additions to property which increase its 
earning power. 


Bilateral Contract.—A contract where both the contracting parties are — 


bound to fulfil obligations reciprocally towards each other. 

Bill of Exchange.—A written order by one party to another directing him to 
pay a fixed sum of money at a specified time. A bill, to be negotiable 
under the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law, must: 


1. Be in writing and signed by maker or drawer. 

2. Contain an unconditional promise or order to pay a sum certain in 
money. 

Be payable on demand, or at a fixed or determinable future time. 

Be payable to order or to bearer. 

Have drawee’s name indicated therein with reasonable certainty, 
where it is addressed to a drawee. See ‘‘ Acceptance,’’ ‘‘ Draft.’’ 


Clean bills are without documents attached. 

Documentary bills have papers attached showing how they are secured. 
These papers are usually a bill of lading, a policy of insurance, and invoice 
covering shipment of goods out of which the bill arises. Bills drawn against 
stocks or bonds are security bills. 

Foreign bills are those payable in a state other than the state of origin. 

Bill of Lading.—A receipt, usually in duplicate or triplicate, of goods received, 
given by the carrier to the shipper, and also a contract to carry the goods. 

Bill of Sale-—A document given as security for a debt, transferring title to 
interest in personal property, which may be seized by the ereditor in case 
of nonfulfilment by the debtor. 

Bills Payable.—Comprise notes and drafts upon which a concern is primarily 
liable as maker or acceptor. 

Bills Receivable-—Comprise notes and drafts owned and which therefore 
are listed as assets. 

Block System.—A system under which the receiving teller’s deposits are 
taken from him in small batches and balanced, also used to balance incoming 
mail remittances. : 

Blotter.—See Daybook under ‘‘ Books of Account.”’ 

Bona Fide.—In good faith; honestly. 

Bond.—A bond is a written promise under seal to pay a certain sum of money 
at a specified time. Bonds bear interest at a fixed rate, usually payable 
semiannually. Bonds may be sold either above or below par, in which 
case the coupon rate of interest differs from the effective rate, being lower 
than the effective rate when bonds are sold below par, and higher when 
bonds are sold above par. 

Classification of bonds, according to Chamberlain, may be made on the 
four following bases: 


Curae 


q 


: 
: 
| 
: 
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1. According to character of issuing corporation. 

2. According to character of security for bonds. 

3. According to purpose or function of issue. 

4. According to conditions attending payment of principal and interest. 


According to character of issuing corporation, bonds fall into two great 
groups, viz.: civil loans, comprising both government and municipal bonds, 
and corporation loans, comprising transportation, public utility, industrial, 
and miscellaneous bonds. 

According to character of security, bonds are either simple or reinforced. 
Simple obligations comprise civil loans and corporate debentures. Rein- 
forced obligations have either guaranty or lien security. Guaranteed 
bonds are assumed or endorsed by some other than the issuing corporation. 
Lien bonds are secured on either personalty or realty. Security in form 
of personalty consists of stocks or bonds held as collateral, rolling stock, 
or funds. Security in form of realty consists of land, and various forms of 
improvements made on land. 

According to purpose or function of issue, bonds fall into many varieties. 
The purpose is usually expressed in the title of the bond. Thus refunding 
bonds are those issued to secure funds with which to redeem an outstanding 
issue; school bonds are those issued to finance the construction and equip- 
ment of schools, etc. 

According to conditions attending payment of principal and interest, 
bonds are of many varieties. As to interest, for example, bonds may be 
unconditional, or they may be income, adjustment, participating, etc. 
Also, they may be registered or coupon, high rate or low rate, high yield 
or low yield. 

As to principal, bonds may be classified on the following bases: 


1. Payment of principal. 
2. Maturity of principal. 


Bonds are frequently made payable in gold to prevent possible redemp- 
tion in depreciated currency. Other bonds are payable in legal tender. 

As to maturity, bonds are straight and serial, long-term and short-term, 
perpetual, etc. 

Sometimes the date of maturity is optional with the payer, as in case of 
callable and redeemable bonds. 

Sometimes the payee may exercise discretion regarding the maturity 
date, as in case of cash surrender bonds, bonds optional with payee, con- 
vertible bonds, etc. 

Car trust certificates. See ‘‘ Equipment bonds.” 

Collateral mortgage bonds are those having mortgage bonds as security. 

Convertible bonds are those which, under prescribed conditions, may be 
exchanged for other securities of the issuing company. 

Coupon bonds have attached coupons which, as interest payments 
become due, may be clipped and presented for payment. 

Debenture bonds are those issued on the general credit of a corporation 
and so are not secured by mortgage. 

Definitive bonds are permanent documents issued upon surrender of 
interim bonds. The latter are receipts issued to the purchaser to be held 
as evidence of ownership while the definitive bonds are being prepared, 
a process requiring several weeks. 

Equipment bonds are an evolution from car trust certificates. Whereas 
car trust certificates are secured by deposit of the contract of lease, equip 


| 
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ment bonds are issued by the railroad company and are secured by lien | 
on the contract of conditional sale. The trust deed, covering movable | 
property, is a chattel mortgage, and also a conditional bill of sale. Being | 
a conditional sale, the railroad company does not secure title to the equip- | 
ment and consequently it is not affected by any *blanket mortgage the | 
company issues. Title passes to the company only upon fulfilment of 
the deferred payments. | 

First mortgage bonds are secured by a first mortgage. In case of insol- - 
vency their claim upon assets upon which they are a lien is prior to all! 
other claims. . 

General mortgage bonds are secured by a mortgage but are preceded | 
by senior issues. 

Gold bonds are payable, usually both as to principal and interest, in gold | 

Income bonds are those upon which interest is paid only when sufficien? * 
profits have been earned. ‘ é 

Junior bonds are those preceded by other bonds having a prior lien upon} 
assets. 

Mortgage bonds are secured by a mortgage on real estate. 

Prior lien bonds are those having a lien superior to other issues, usually 7 
to all others. 

Redeemable bonds are those which, at the option of the issuing corpora- 
tion, are callable, usually at a premium, prior to date of maturity. 

Registered bonds may be registered only as to principal, or as to both 
principal and interest. If registered only as to principal, they are trans- 
ferred by assignment, but interest is paid upon coupons made payable 
to bearer. If registered also as to interest, checks are used to make 
interest payments. 

Serial bonds mature in series, usually of equal or nearly equal amounts. . 

Bond and mortgage. When money is borrowed on security it is cus- 
tomary to give a note secured by a mortgage. The mortgage gives the» 
creditor the right to enter foreclosure proceedings in case debtor fails to) 
make payment, at the time specified, of either interest or principal. 

Bond of indemnity. When a security is lost, the debtor corporation, , 
upon issuing another to replace it, requires a guaranty, known as bond of! 
indemnity, as protection against future presentation of the lost security. 

Books of Account.—Books used for keeping a systematic record of trans-- 
actions and influences affecting an enterprise. Books kept vary greatly; 
with the size and nature of the business. 

Passbook is used for making entry of deposits of cashin bank. Formerly, 
it was customary to balance the passbook monthly, but monthly state-- 
ments of account issued to the depositor now render this unnecessary in} 
most instances. ‘ 

Cash book contains a record of receipts and disbursements and shows# 
balance on hand. 

Daybook, or blotter, is used in single-entry bookkeeping to record! 
transactions chronologically. 

Journal is the book of original entry in double-entry bookkeeping... 
When the system becomes highly developed the journal, as such, disappears, , 
its place being taken by more or less highly specialized sales and purchasee 
books, cash books, ete. It is then customary to use a general journal! 
to record only such transactions as cannot properly be entered in the more 
specialized books. Among these are various adjustment. transfer. andi 
closing entries. ‘ 


: 
: 
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Cash journal is a combination cash book and journal, containing columns 
for both cash and non-cash transactions. 

Purchases journal records purchases made and the names of persons 
credited therefor. By introducing columns an analysis of purchases may 
be made by classes of goods purchased and by departments to which they 
are to be charged. 

- Sales journal records sales and the names of persons charged therefor. 
Analysis columns may be introduced classifying sales according to types of 
goods and departments. 

Notes receivable and notes payable journals are used when the number 
of these instruments is sufficient to make their use profitable. They may 
be used as memoranda, or be made an integral part of the accounting 
system, in which case postings therefrom are made direct to the ledger. 

Voucher register is a columnar book employed to take the place of the 
purchase journal and accounts payable ledger by showing the distribution to 


- accounts charged in the various columns. 


Ledger is the book in which transactions are classified according to 
function. When subordinate ledgers are used the general ledger becomes 
a digest of details kept in subordinate ledgers as well as the record of all 
usual ledger accounts. 

Accounts receivable ledger contains a record of all transactions affecting 
trade debtors. 

Accounts payable ledger contains a record of all transactions affecting 
trade creditors. 

Cost ledger contains a record of goods in process and shows the elements 
entering into cost of manufacture. It may also show raw material trans- 
actions and deliveries of finished goods. It is usually controlled by a 
special general ledger account. 

Raw materials ledger contains a record of raw materials purchased, also 


-of raw materials sent to manufacturing departments on requisition of 


foremen. 

Finished goods ledger contains a record of finished product. 

Private ledger is used to record only such accounts as it is desirable 
to keep secret from persons having access to the general ledger. 

Petty cash book records payments of cash from the petty cash fund. 
Under the imprest system the amount disbursed as petty cash is refunded 
to petty cash by means of a check drawn to ‘‘Cash”’ and charged to the 
accounts for which such disbursements are made. 

Boston ledger is of columnar type; in banking a double sheet usually 
contains a week’s work. A column is used for each day; one account for 


every line. 


Books of Record (Corporate).—Certain distinctive books of record are used 


’ 


by corporations. Their development has resulted from the methods of 
procedure followed by corporations. The chief ones are briefly described 
below: ? 
Minute book records proceedings at meetings of stockholders and direc- 
tors. Sometimes minutes of stockholders’ and directors’ meetings are 


kept in separate books. When but one book is used the minutes of stock- 


holders’ meetings may alternate with those of directors’ meetings. In the 
first pages it is customary to bind in, or otherwise insert, a copy of the 
sharter, leaving space for entering amendments thereto; next, beginning 
at the top of the right-hand page, the by-laws, leaving thereafter, several 
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j 
blank pages for new by-laws or saandapnte of old ones; next, the minutes. 
Meetings of committees may also be recorded in minute books. 

Subscription records are usually in form of loose sheets, adequately} 
headed with explanatory matter, upon which the subscribers enter their? 
names and addresses. The number of shares subscribed and the amount im} 
dollars are set forth. If payments are to be made in instalments the con- - 
ditions thereof should be set forth in the agreement. If both common and| 
preferred stocks are to be sold, separate blanks should be provided for each : 
kind of stock. Subscribers are not bound until their subscriptions are? 
accepted by the corporation. To avoid revocation by subscribers a trustee * 
may be appointed to act in behalf of the company, which, when organized. | 
may bring suit to enforce payment. In New York a subscription contract « 
is voidable unless 10% is paid down at time of subscribing. 

Instalment receipts are issued to subscribers to stock as instalments fal! ! 
due and are paid. Upon payment of all instalments and surrender oi! 
such receipts, the stock certificates are issued. In case stock scrip is used! 
instead of certificates, a single instrument is arranged to permit endorse-- 
“ment on back of the certificate of all instalments paid. 

Instalment book contains a list of subscribers, number of shares sub-- 
scribed by each, amount of instalment due, with such information as is; 
necessary relative to the particular instalment. A new page may be made» 
out for each instalment, or, to avoid rewriting names each time an instal- - 
ment falls due, the same list of names may be used by having groups of / 
columns across the page, each group for one instalment. An alternative? 
plan is to use short pages after the first. Essential columns are: a folio) 
for posting to the stock ledger, columns for subscribers’ names and ad-- 
dresses, number of shares, amount of instalment, when paid, amount! 
received, cash book folio, and remarks. The instalment book is compiled | 
from subscription sheets, and may be bound or loose-leaf. This book is; 
dispensed with when subscriptions are few, entry for instalments paid Being} r 
made directly in the cash book. 

When subscriptions are paid in full and permanent stock certificates 
are not ready for delivery, receipts or temporary certificates are issued.. 
These are turned in and canceled when permanent certificates are delivered. | 

Stock certificate books usually contain from 100 to 500 certificates, , 
each one attached to a stub. Separate books are ordinarily used for: 
common and preferred stock. When certificates are returned for cancel-- 
lation and issue of new ones, those canceled are pasted to the original stubs. . 

Stock certificates vary as to size, form, and wording. Each certificate» 
should show the corporate name, state of incorporation, total numberr 
of shares, number of shares represented by the certificate, and whetherr 
it is full-paid. Certificates should be numbered consecutively and issued! 
in that order. Each certificate has an assignment form printed on the» 
back. When the owner wishes to surrender title he usually signs in blank, , 
thus making the certificate transferable by delivery. Legal title, however, , 
remains in the former owner until transfer is made on the corporation’ss 
books. 

A split consists in having a stock certificate canceled ~~ two more? 
issued for the same aggregate number of shares as were represented by thee 
original certificate; or when two or more certificates are surrendered and 
one is issued in then place. 

Stock transfer book is employed to authorize and record transfers off 
shares of stock. It is a duplication of the assignment form found on the: 
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back of certificates. For this reason some corporations do not use it. 
_ Usually there are from two to six transfer forms on each page. The 
transfer book is closed a number of days before annual meetings and before 
days when dividends are paid, to permit preparation of lists of stockholders’ 
names and addresses. 
_ A register of transfers is sometimes employed to supplement the stock 
transfer book, serving as a medium for posting to the stock ledger. It 
is used only by large concerns having many transfers to make. Where 
transfers are few, postings are made from the transfer book, or sometimes 
direct from the stock certificate book. 

Many large corporations select trust companies to act as transfer agents. 
The proper official of the trust company countersigns all certificates after 
they are signed by the proper official of the issuing corporation, usually 
president or treasurer. The following is a form of countersignature: 


Countersigned this 23rd day of October, 19—. 
The Eastern Trust Company of’ Philadelphia, 
Transfer Agent. 
By T. H. Hatter, 
Auditor. 


Stock ledger is required by law. It shows stock acquired, transferred, 
and held by each stockholder. It serves as legal evidence of stock owner- 
ship. Postings to this book are made from the stock certificate in case of 
original issues. Transfers are posted from the transfer book, transfer 
register, or stock certificate book, to the stock ledger. Where both pre- 
ferred and common stocks are outstanding, either separate stock ledgers or 
separate divisions of the same book should be used. The stock ledger is 
controlled by the Capital Stock account in the general ledger. The 
alphabetical arrangement is usually required in the stock ledger. 

.- Bond register is employed to keep a record of registered bonds. Space is 
provided for bondholder’s name and address, bond number, date of pur- 
chase, from whom transferred, and, if the bond is registered as to interest, 
twice as many columns for interest payments as the bond has years to run. 

Coupon register is used as a receptacle for paid coupons. Ordinarily 
one page is provided for each bond and divided into spaces equal in number 
to the number of coupons, these spaces being consecutively numbered to 
| correspond with the numbers of the coupons. When the coupons are 
if returned they are pasted over their corresponding numbers in the register. 
,) Bottomry.—A species of mortgage on a ship, by which it is pledged as security 
,| for the repayment of a sum of money. If the ship is totally lost, the lender 

loses his money; but if the ship returns safely, he recovers his principal 

together with the interest agreed on, which is usually at a high rate cor- 
responding to the risk. The contract may be by a bottomry bill, or bond. 

The owner or master of the vessel does not make himself personally re- 

sponsible in case of loss. 

Boycott.—To combine to abstain from or prevent social or business relations 
with a trades person, landlord, etc. 


Budget.—A forecast of income and expenditures based on departmental 
estimates for a definite period, as a year or a month. Its successful 
application involves coordination of all activities and preparation of 
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reports showing to what extent actual results secured agree with estimates; 
also, such revision of original plans as these reports show to be necessary. | 

Burden.—Elements of cost of production which, not being directly allocable: » 
to output, must be distributed on more or less arbitrary basis. 

General burden applies to plant as a whole and is distributed to depart- 
ments on an arbitrary basis. 

Departmental burden originates from costs definitely assignalle to given 
departments. This, plus a department’s proportion of general overhead, | 
is total overhead to be distributed to work in process within the department. — 

Burden is sometimes termed overhead, indirect expense, or oncost. 

Burglary.—A breaking or entering of a dwelling in the night-time with the 
intent to commit a felony. 

By-Laws.—Regulations adopted by stockholders governing the routine 
activities of directors and officers*of a corporation. A set of by-laws is 
usually adopted at the first stockholders’ meeting. Directors do not have 
power to make by-laws unless specially authorized by the stockholders. 
By-laws may regulate the relationships of the corporation with outsiders | 
if the latter know of their provisions and act accordingly. Associations | 
and societies also adopt by-laws. 

By-Products.— Materials of marketable value resulting from manufacturing ; 
processes but forming no part of the main output. 


Cable Transfer.—A code cablegram sent by a bank to its correspondent > 
abroad, directing the correspondent to pay an amount to the party named | 
and charge its account. 

Capital.—_In the accounting sense, capital is excess of assets over liabilities } 
of a given enterprise. Sometimes the term is used in the sense of wealth 
employed in a productive undertaking, which ordinarily is equivalent to) 
the sum of the assets. The concepts of wealth and capital correspond |! 
when the balance sheets of all persons are taken into consideration, because > 
all debts cancel, leaving assets (productive wealth) and capital equivalent. . 

Fixed capital consists of wealth in form of land, buildings, machinery, , 
furniture and fixtures, ete. The distinguishing feature of fixed capital| 
is that profit is ordinarily derived not from its sale but from its use. 

Floating capital is capital which can be readily converted into cash. 

Nominal capital is the authorized capital stock of a corporation. 

Paid-up capital is the amount of capital stock issued and full paid. 

Working capital is the excess of current assets over current liabilities. . 
This excess is the amount left free for use within the business for purchasing: 
merchandise, supplies, and so on, and meeting all current expenses incident |’ 
to production. Ratio of current assets to current liabilities is an index 
of the condition of solvency of an enterprise, as well as a relative measure of [) 
working capital. 

In speaking of banks, capital always means paid-in par value of capital] 
stock outstanding, without regard to surplus or undivided profits. 

Capital Account.—See ‘‘ Account.’’ 

Capital Stock.—See ‘‘Stock.”’ 

Card of Accounts.—A classified list of all ledger accounts used in any given) 
accounting system, usually accompanied with explanations regarding: 
entries to particular accounts. 

Cargo.—The entire load of a vessel excluding passengers. 

Cash.—All forms of media of exchange which by custom are received in) 
wttlement of debts, 


; 


t 
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Petty cash is a special fund used to make small payments where checks 
are for some reason undesirable. See ‘‘Imprest System.” 

In banking, cash may mean actual circulating medium only (‘‘in vault” 
often added in this case), or may include cash items and checks due on 
_ sight from other banks. 

Cash letter.—Form letter of transmittal on which is listed a group of checks 
being mailed to out-of-town point for collection. Also called transit letter 
or remittance. 

| Cashier.—The member of a bank’s executive staff officially responsikle for 
the custody of cash and other securities. In general, anyone who receives 
or pays out money. 4 

| Cashier’s Check.—A draft, signed by the cashier or other appropriate officer, 
drawn by the bank on itself. 

| Causa Mortis.—A gift made in prospect of death, and revocakle any time 
before death. A gift causa mortis fails if donor does not die from the 
expected cause. 


caveat viator, let the traveler beware. 

{ Code.—To assign or transfer. 

t Certificate.— Written or printed evidence of property rights, or of assurance 

| that certain things have been done, as in case of an auditor’s certificate. 

Auditor’s certificates are signed statements setting forth briefly the 
status of the accounts which have been the subject of audit. If qualified, 
they place some form of limitation upon the auditor’s responsikility. 

Interim bond certificates are temporary bonds issued to purchasers of 
bonds pending preparation of definitive forms. 

Certificate of deposit is a standardized certificate or receipt issued by a 
bank showing that a stated sum has been left on deposit. It may be 
payable either on demand or after a certain time, according to terms of 
_. certificate issued. Time certificates of deposit customarily bear interest. 

Receiver’s certificates are notes issued by a receiver at the order of a 
court to secure funds to -nakle him to continue the operations of a public 
utility, discontinuance of which would be contrary to puklic policy. Such 
instruments rank ahead of all other obligations of the borrowing cuorpora- 
tion. 

Stock certificates are formal evidences of ownership of shares of stock 
in a corporation. z 
~Cestui Que Trust.—The person to whom the benefits of an estate held in 

trust accrue; a beneficiary. 
Charges.—Items dekited in accounts. 

Deferred charges are expenditures made to promote operations but 
which are not to be carried to profit and loss in the current period. Or- 
dinarily they are distributed over from 1 to 5 years, depending on the 
nature of the expenses. See also ‘‘ Prepaid Expense.” 

Fixed charges are those not dependent upon operations, but must be 
met regardless of quantity of business transacted. Interest on bonded 
indebtedness is an illustration. 

_Charter.— An instrument issued by a governmental authority evidencing the 
creation and existence of a corporation, as well as the privileges and 
rights which such corporation possesses. 

Charter Party.—A written contract by which the owner of a ship hires it 
out to another party for a specified time. 

Chattels—Personal property and real property, i.e., leases and interests 
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inland which are less than a freehold. Chattels personal are movable | 
personal property and not permanently attached to realty. | 

Check.—A form of demand negotiable instrument wherein the maker is a 
depositor in a bank and the drawee is the bank. Checks are made payable 
to a person named to his order, or to bearer. 

Cashier’s checks are drawn by banks against themselves. | 

Certified checks are ordinary checks which have been “certified” by 
the cashier of the bank against which they are drawn. Such certification | 
makes the bank primarily liable upon the check and discharges the drawer. 
If the drawer secures certification of his own check he remains secondarily 
liable if the bank becomes insolvent. ey 

Voucher checks contain detailed statements of obligations liquidated, 
so that acceptance thereof is acknowledgment of their discharge, and the 
payee is estopped from applying them against other obligations. 

Clearing Account.—See ‘‘ Account.” i 

Chose in Action.—The right to a debt, or money or personal property recover- » 
able in a suit at law. Also applies to the written obligation upon which} 
suit may be begun. 

Circulation.—Notes payable which a national bank has circulating as money. | 

Citation.—A summons to appear before a court to do something specifically ’ 
mentioned or show cause why it should not be done. 

Clearing House.—An organization which primarily controls a meeting: 
place where messengers from different banks may come together and! 
exchange checks drawn on each other’s institutions, an individual bank; 
only paying or receiving the net difference between the total amount of! 
checks which all other banks hold against it and the total amount of checks} 
which it holds drawn on other banks. Out of these meetings have grown)! 
organizations which, in many cases, regulate interest rates, prescribe > 
service charges, and examine member banks. 

Codicil.—An additional clause added to a will after the will has been signed, , 
sealed, and witnessed. It must be signed and witnessed as formally as; 
the will. 

Collateral Security.—Personal property transferred by the owner to another *) 
to secure the carrying out of an obligation. 

Compos Mentis.—Sound of mind or capable of doing acts. 

Composition.—An agreement among creditors to accept partial payment? 
of the debts of a party in satisfaction of their full amount. 

Conflict of Laws.—The difference and variations of laws as between states; 
or countries in regard to the subject matter of some case. Also appliess 
in case of different laws of the same state. 

Consanguinity.—The relationship of persons descended from a common} 
ancestor. 

Consignee.—An agent who receives shipments of goods from his principal! 
to be sold on commission basis, title to goods remaining in the principal, , 
or consignor. 

A merchant whose chief business consists in receiving such consignmentss 
is a factor. His commission is sometimes termed factorage. 

Consignment.—A shipment of goods to another and held by him for accountt 
of the principal or consignor. 

Consignor.—One who ships goods to an agent or factor who holds them for: 
account of the consignor or principal. 

Consolidated Statement.—See ‘‘Statement.” 
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Consolidation.— Unification or affiliation of enterprises engaged in competitive 
or supplementary undertakings. 

Consummation.—The completion or finish of some act. 

Contingent.—That which depends upon some happening or occurrence; 
doubtful, conditional. 

Contract.—An agreement between parties, for consideration, to do or to 
refrain from doing a specified thing or things. To constitute an agreement 
the minds of the parties must meet. To render the contract legally 
enforcible, 


1. Parties to the agreement must be legally competent to contract. 
2. The thing to be done must be lawful. 

3. The agreement must be concerning the same thing. 

4. The consideration must be sufficient. 


Controlling Account.—See ‘‘ Account.”’ 

Conversion.—The wrongful taking or using of property belonging to another. 

Convertible.—See ‘‘ Bond.”’ 

Corporation.—Corporations are artificial persons created by law to carry 
out a certain purpose or purposes. 

Public corporations, sometimes termed municipal corporations, are those 
formed by communitites for governmental purposes, as, cities and counties. 

Private corporations comprise all other than public corporations. 

Close corporations are those whose stock is held by a comparatively 
few persons and which is seldom or never publicly traded in. 

Public service corporations, also known as public utilities, are those 
engaged in supplying for public consumption such services as lighting, 
power, and transportation. Being monopolistic in character, they are 
usually subject to commission control as to capitalization, rates, etc. 

Corporeal.—A material thing. 

Correspondent.—In banking, another bank with which deposit relations are 
maintained, a balance being due to or from it. Also, a bank with which 
arrangements are made to handle collections or similar business. 

Cost.—Cost is the outlay, usually measured in terms of money, necessary 
to buy or to produce a commodity. The two elements of cost are prime 
cost and overhead, or burden. 

Prime cost is outlay on direct labor and raw materials necessary to 

produce a commodity. * 

Burden includes all other elements of cost than direct labor and raw 
materials. 

Cost Accounting.—Determination, by means of the application of account- 
ing principles, of the elements of cost entering into the production of a 
commodity or a service. 

Counterfoil.— That part of a document which remains as a record of the con- 
tents of the main instrument after the latter has been removed or de- 
tached. 

Countersign.—Placing an additional signature upon a document for vur- 
poses of identification or authenticity. 

Country Bank.—Any bank located outside a reserve city. 


‘| Coupon.—Certificates attached to a bond each containing a promise to pay 


to bearer the amount of interest on said bond falling due at the date speci- 
fied. 
Creditor.— One owning wealth in the form of obligations of others to pay him. 
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A secured creditor is one who holds a lien on specific property for the 
full or partial payment of a debt owing to him. 
A preferential creditor is one who has a claim on the assets of a debtor 
prior to that of other creditors. 
Currency.— Money and bank deposits. 
Curtesy.—The husband’s estate in the wife’s property after her death. 


Dating.—The extending of credit beyond the date for which it is ostensibly 
granted. 

In forward dating the invoice is dated ahead of the date of sale. Date 
for payment is reckoned from the forward date. Forward dating is some- 
times termed postdating. 

Days of Grace.—Three days beyond the maturity of notes during which 
payment cannot be enforced. Days of grace have been abolished in most 
states. 

De Bonis Non.—An administrator de bonis non is one who takes charge of 
any property not executed or settled by a previous administrator whose 
place he is taking. 

Dead Freight.—The part left empty in a ship chartered by a person who has 
cargo enough for only a part of the ship. In general, any unused but paid 
for freight space. 

Debenture.—See ‘‘Bond.”’ 

Debt.—An obligation to pay money or that which one owes to another. 

Bad debts are those which cannot be collected because of insolvency 
of the debtors. 

Contingent debts are those for which actual reponsibility depends on 
future uncertainties. 

Doubtful debts are those past due but not yet ascertained to be uncol- 
Jectible. 

Floating debts are those not represented by bonds. 

Funded debts are those represented by long-term bonds which usually 
pledge certain proverty for the payment of interest and principal. 

Judgment debts are those which have been affirmed as lawful by a court. 

Debtor.—One who owes money. 

Decree.—The order made by a court of equity. 

Deed.—A formal document employed to transfer title to real estate. 
Quitclaim deed transfers only the interests of the immediate grantors. 
Trust deeds are documents conveying titles to one party, usually a trust 

company, known as the trustee, for security of creditors of the grantor. 

Defalcation.—Fraudulent conversion of funds. 

Deferred Asset or Charge.—See ‘‘ Prepaid Expense.” 

Deferred Credit, Income, or Liability.—See ‘‘ Prepaid Income.” 

Deficiency.—Insufiiciency of assets to discharge debts or other obligations. 

Deficiency Account.—See ‘‘ Account.”’ 

Del Credere.—See ‘“‘ Agent.” 

Delivery.—The act of transferring property or value of any kind from one 
to another. 

Demurrage.—The act of detaining a ship or freight car; also, charge made 
by the carrier for detention longer than the period agreed upon. 

Deposit.— Obligation of a bank to a customer, in form of a book 2redit, 
given in exchange for cash or its equivalent, or as a loan, or as consideration | 
in a purchase of some form of wealth. 

Demand deposits are those subject to payment without notice. 


| 
| 
| 
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Time deposits are those payable after expiration of a specified period 
of time. The Federal Reserve Act places under head of time deposits 
those payable after 30 days, savings accounts and certificates of deposit 
subject to not less than 30 days’ notice, and all postal savings deposits. 

Depreciation.—Decline in value of assets resulting from one or more of the 
following: 

. Wear and tear. 

. Tenure of holding. g 

. Permanenecy or steadiness of industry. 

Exhaustion of raw materials. 

Obsolescence. 

. Accidents. 

Fluctuations in trade. 

Inadequacy. 
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Depreciation Reserve Account.—See ‘‘ Account.”’ 

| Devise.—Usually a gift of real property by will; also used sometimes for 

personal property. 

{| Diminishing Returns, Law of.—The tendency of production costs to increase 

) with increased application of labor and capital. It applies to land culti- 

vation, extraction of ores, etc., but not to manufactures. Sometimes 

called the law of increasing cost. Great advance in methods may delay 

temporarily the operation of the law. 

_ Direct Line.—The amount a bank loans or will loan to an individual or a 
business. 

Disbursement.—A cash payment. The word is customarily used with 
reference to cash payments over a period, as one month, or one year. 

Discharge.—The order of a court releasing a bankrupt from his debts. 
More generally, it refers to any debt or obligation. 

_ Disclaimer.—A formal instrument made by a patentee renouncing part of 
his patent. 

Discount.—Deduction from a listed or named figure, usually computed on a 
percentage basis. 

Bank discount is a deduction from the face amount of a loan as an interest 
charge, made when the loan is granted. 

Bond diszount is the difference between the par value of bonds and the 
sum for which they are sold, when this sum is less than the par value. 

Cash discount is a deduction from the invoice price allowed to encourage 
prompt payment. It is composed of two factors, interest and bad debts 
expense, and should be shown in the administrative section of the profit 
and loss account, although some authorities place it in the trading section. 

Commercial discount is a deduction allowed by merchants to customers 
for the prepayment of notes. 

Trade discount is a deduction from a list price made, (a) to avoid frequent 
changes in catalog prices, and (b) to secure partial secrecy regarding actual 
quotations. The key to the actual price is the discount or series of dis- 
counts allowed from the list price. 

True discount is the difference between the present worth and the amount 
of a note, the present worth being that amount which, at interest for the 
given time at the given rate, will accumulate to the amount of the note. 

Discount Account.—See ‘‘ Account.” 
Dividend.—Ordinarily, division of profits among stockholders on a pro rata 


basis, 


4 
. 
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Cumulative dividends are those which, if unpaid in any year owing 
to insufficient profits, become a lien on future profits. 

Ex-dividend refers to the sale of stock shares after the date when books 
are closed to transfers of stock so that names and addresses of stockholders 
of record, to whom dividend checks are to be mailed, may be compiled. 
The seller of stock ex-dividend receives the dividend because he is the 
stockholder of record when the dividend checks are made out. 

Extra dividends are those declared in addition to regular dividends. i 
Liquidating dividends are those paid to the creditors or owners of a 
business being wound up. They represent distribution of capital and 
ordinarily are made whenever a sufficient amount of assets is converted — 
into cash to warrant making a disbursement. 

Passed dividends are those remaining unpaid because the directors © 
for some reason fail to vote affirmatively at the time the question of con- | 
tinuing dividend payments is considered. 

Scrip dividends are those paid in promissory notes which usually bear 
interest and fall due on a specified date or after the occurrence of a specified 
event. Sometimes the notes are made convertible into the issuing com- 
pany’s stock. Sometimes they are made transferable by assignment. 

Stock dividends are those paid in capital stock newly issued, the charge 
being to Surplus account. They are not a distribution of profits but a 
modification of the divisions of net worth or proprietorship. 

Dividend orders are specific instructions from stockholders stating 
to whom dividends shall be paid. 

Dividend Account.—See ‘‘ Account.” 

Dollar Acceptance.—See ‘‘ Acceptance.” 

Donation Account.—See ‘‘ Account.” 

Dower.—That portion of the interest in real estate of a deceased husband 
which the law gives for life to his widow. 

Draft.—A draft or bill of exchange is defined in §126 of the Uniform Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law as ‘‘an unconditional order in writing addressed 
by one person to another, signed by the person giving it, requiring the 
person to whom it is addressed to pay on demand or at a fixed or deter- 
minable future time a certain sum in money to order or to bearer.’ 

A draft drawn and payable within a state is an inland bill. All others 
are foreign bills. 

When a draft is accepted it becomes an acceptance. 

A sight draft is one payable on presentation. 

A documentary draft is one which has a warehouse receipt, bill of lading, 
or other paper attached, which is delivered to drawee upon payment. 

A clean draft is one which has no documents, such as bills of lading or | 
warehouse receipts, attached. 

Drawtack.—The return of part of an amount paid; more specifically, return 
of duty paid on imports being exported in one form or another. 

Drawee.—The person against whom a draft is drawn and who becomes 
primarily liable upon acceptance. 

Drawer.—The maker of a draft or bill of exchange. 

Drawing Account.—See ‘‘ Account.”’ 

Due Date.—Date of maturity of an obligation. 

The average due date is the date when a single settlement of a number 
of items falling due at different dates can be made equitably. 


Duress,—The forcing of a person by words or acts to perform some act, 


4 
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Earnings.—Gross revenues from operations. Sometimes termed gross 
earnings. : 

Net earnings are determined by deducting operating expenses from gross 
revenues from operations. 

Easement.— Right of way over another’s land, air, light, water, and support, 
given by the owner. 

Economics.—The science which treats of the production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. 

Embezzlement.—Fraudulent conversion or appropriation of another’s 
wealth by one to whose care and control it is entrusted. 

Emblements.—Growing crops. It applies only to crops raised each year 
or those cared for by a tenant. 

Eminent Domain.—A right which the government has over the real prop- 
erty of individuals to take it for some public use, paying for it reasonable 
value. # 

Encumbrance.—Any liability attached to property, as a judgment, mort- 
gage, etc. 

Entrepreneur.—One who undertakes business ventures in order to secure 
large profits. Sometimes called enterpriser or undertaker. 

Entry.— Written description of a business transaction or adjustment made 
in books of account. 

Closing entries are those made as of the last day of a fiscal period to 
ascertain profit or loss and to convert the final trial balance into the bal- 
ance sheet. 

Opening entries are those made in books of account to set up asset, 
liability, and proprietorship accounts according to an adopted classifica- 
tion and accompanied by all necessary information regarding the origin 
and purposes of the business under consideration. 

Original entries are those made as soon as possible after the consumma- 
tion of a transaction for the purpose of securing a written record thereof. 
Such entries are usually made in a journal or daybook, and are of special 
importance as records in case of litigation. 

Error.—A mistake. 

Errors of commission arise from recording transactions incorrectly. 

Errors of omission arise from failure to record on the books a trans- 
action which forms part of current operations. 

Errors of principle’ arise from a wrong conception of the treatment re- 
quired for a given item, as when an item of expense is charged to an asset 
account. 

Offsetting errors are those which counterbalance each other, thus mak- 
ing detection difficult. 

Escrow.—A sealed instrument given by one party to another to deliver to a 
third person when that third person performs a certain act or acts. It is 
not in force until delivered to that third party. 

Estate.—A right of ownership in property. 

Estate in fee simple is the ownership of property outright. 

Estate for life is the right to property for the life of the owner or for 
that of another person. 

Estate in remainder is one which, upon expiration of a life estate, passes 
to a person other than the original owner. 

Estate in reversion is one which, upon expiration of a life estate, goes 
back to the original owner. 
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Estate in trust is one held and managed by a trustee for the benefit of 
the real owner. 
Estate Accounts.—See ‘‘ Account.” 
Estoppeil.—A legal bar to alleging or denying any fact because of one’s 
previous action by which the contrary has been admitted or implied. 
Exchange.—Reciprocal transfer of values. 
Foreign exchange is the conversion of money of one country into that 
of another to facilitate payment in the latter country. 
Par of exchange is the point at which moneys of two countries exchange 
on a basis of equality with reference to the amount of gold represented. 
Rate of exchange is amount of currency of one country which exchanges 
for a given amount of currency of another country at a given moment. 
The rate is favorable or unfavorable according as the rate offered for 
bills on foreign countries is high or law. 
In banking exchange is money on deposit in other banks which may 
be drawn upon at sight; also income received from selling drafts on such 
accounts. 


Executor.—One appointed by the terms of a will to carry out the provisions 
of that will. 

Executory Contract.——One which has not yet been completed or which re- 
quires something to be done or to happen before it will be executed. 

Expenditure.—An outlay of wealth, in form of cash disbursed or debts in- 
curred. 

Expense.—An expenditure whose benefits have already been, or will shortly 
be, absorbed in services performed or goods manufactured. The term is 
relative, for in a broad sense all expenditures are expense. 

Accrued Expenses.—See ‘‘ Accrued Expense.”’ 

Deferred Expenses are those temporarily capitalized by being carried 
as assets. The expression is loosely employed to refer to both prepaid 
expenses which represent present value and to those which represent only 
expired value but which for some reason are not to be charged off currently. 
See also ‘‘ Prepaid Expense.” 

Direct expenses, in industry, are those which can be charged direct 
to specific orders in process without intervention of any arbitrary plan of 
allocation. 

Indirect expenses are those which cannot be charged direct to specific 
orders in process but must first be charged to clearing accounts and in 
turn allocated to orders in process on some arbitrary basis. 

Extinguishment.—The destruction of a right by satisfaction or by the ac- 
quisition of another right which is of equal or greater value. 


Factor.—An agent employed to sell merchandise, delivered to him by the 
principal for a compensation called a ‘“‘factorage’’ or ‘‘commission.”’ 

False Pretenses.—A statement which is not true, made for the purpose of 
selling goods, obtaining money, etc. 

Fee.—An estate of inheritance. It is divided into three kinds: (1) fee 
simole, an absolute estate of inheritance; (2) qualified or limited estate; 
and (3), fee tail, an inherited estate limited to one person and the heirs 
of his body. 


Felony.—Any crime greater than a misdemeanor which may be punishable 


by death or penal servitude. 
Fiduciary.—A trustee. 
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Fiduciary relationships are those which arise between a trustee and a cestui 
que trust. 

Fiscal Agent.—A bank which handles disbursements and, to a lesser extent, 
receives money as an agent for a large organization, such as a state gov- 
ernment or a corporation. Paying coupons is a common duty. 

Fixed Asset.—See ‘‘ Asset.” 

Fixture.—An article of personal property, which through annexation to land 
or building becomes real property. 

Flotsam or Floatsam.—Goods thrown overboard, which float. Ownership of 
such property is not lost but is liable for salvage. 

Foreclosure.—An equitable proceeding by which a mortgagor is banned 
from the redemption of his property and thereby loses it forever. 

Forgery.—The false making or alteration of an instrument, which purports 
on the face of it to be good for the purposes for which it was created; the 
false or unauthorized signature of a document with a design to defraud. 

Franchise.—A privilege or liberty given by the government to certain indi- 
viduals. ; 

Fraud.—False representation made by a person who knows it to be false, or 
has no positive knowledge in the matter, intending to induce action and to 
create a false impression in another party’s mind, or to prevent him from 
investigating to find out the truth about the transaction. 

Fund.—See ‘Sinking Fund,” ‘‘ Reserve Fund,” ‘Trust Fund.” 


Garnishee.—A person warned, at the suit of a creditor plaintiff, not to pay 
money which he owes to, or to deliver over property which belongs to, the 
defendant, because the defendant is indebted to the plaintiff. 

General Average.—Where a loss has been incurred intentionally for the 
benefit of all on board, the owners of the ship and all having cargo thereon 
contribute proportionately toward making good the loss. 

Good-Will.—Present right to receive expected future superprofits, super- 
profits being the amount by which future profits are expected to exceed 
all economic expenditure incident to its production. See section on 
“ Good-Will.”’ 

Guaranty or Guarantee.—A promise to another that the promisor will be 
responsible for the payment of a certain sum if the other cannot collect it 
from the debtor. 

Guardian.—One controlling the person and property of another who is incap- 
able of managing his affairs for himself, as an infant or an insane person. 


Hedging.—Speculation so arranged that if one loses in his regular business 
he wins in the speculation, or if he gains in his regular business he loses in 
the speculation. It usually consists in purchasing against a sale or selling 
against a purchase, and is entered into to protect one in another transaction. 

Heir.—One who succeeds by descent to an estate in land or would have 
succeeded had his ancestor died intestate. 

Hereditaments.—Every sort of inheritable property, such as corporeal, 
incorporeal, real, personal, and mixed. 

Holder in Due Course.—The Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law (§52) 
says that a holder in due course is one who takes the instrument under 
the following conditions: 

1. That it is complete and regular upon its face. 
2. That he became the holder of it before it was overdue, and without 
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notice that it had been previously dishonored, if such were the 
fact. 

3. That he took it in good faith and for value. ; 

4. That at the time it was negotiated to him he had no notice of any 
infirmity in the instrument or defect in the title of the person 
negotiating it. 


Holograph.—A will or other instrument written entirely in the handwriting 
of the maker of the will or other instrument. 

Hush-Money.—Money given as a bribe to keep another from giving some 
certain information. ; 

Hypothecate.—To pledge property as security. 


Impersonal Account.—See ‘‘ Account.” 

Imprest System.—Plan used to account for petty cash disbursements in 
accordance with which the cashier is at intervals reimbursed for the amount 
disbursed by him by means of a check drawn to ‘‘Cash”’ and charged 
to the accounts against which such disbursements were made. 

Inadequacy.—Loss in value resulting from the inability of facilities to meet 
the demands made upon them. 

Incendiary.—A person who wilfully sets fire to a building. 

Income.—A flow of benefits from wealth over a period of time. 

’ Gross operating income includes total revenues from operations without 
deduction for costs of securing it. 

Net operating income is the excess of gross operating income over costs 
of securing it. 

Non-operating income is that derived from sources other than primary 
operations. 

Accrued income. See ‘‘ Accrued Income.”’ 

Prepaid income. See ‘Prepaid Income.” 

Incorporeal.—That which is not material; intangible; unable to be handled, 
seen, or heard; invisible. 

Indenture.—A deed between two or more parties. 

Index number.—Index numbers are averages employed to express movements 
of prices, wages, etc., over a period of time. 

Indorsement.— Writing one’s name across the back of a note or check. 
The effect is to warrant to subsequent holders in due course that: 


1. The instrument is genuine. 

2. The indorser has good title to it. 

8. All prior parties had capacity to contract. 

4. The instrument, at time of indorsement, is valid and subsisting. 


A special indorsement specifies the person to whom, or to whose order, 
the instrument is payable. 

An indorsement in blank specifies no indorsee, so that the instrument 
is then negotiable by delivery. 

A restrictive indorsement is one which prohibits further negotiation, 
constitutes the indorsee the agent of the indorser, or vests title in the 
indorsee in trust for or to the use of some other person. 

A qualified indorsement constitutes the indorser merely an assignor of 
title to the instruments. For this'purpose the words ‘‘ without recourse” 
are commonly used. 

A conditional indorsement imposes some condition on payment, .as, 
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“Pay to John Jones, upon delivery of 10 bu. wheat, on July 5, 19—. 
Joe Roe.”’ 


4 Ingress.—The right of the lessee to enter, to go upon the Jand which he has 


leased. 
Injunction.—An order from a court forbidding the performance of a certain 
act or acts. ~ 
Insolvency.—Inability to pay debts due. 
Insurance.—See ‘‘ Policy.” 
Interest.— Expense or income resulting from use of wealth over a period of 
time. 
Simple interest is computed on the principal only. 
Compound interest is interest on a principal sum increased periodically 
by the addition of interest. 
Effective interest rate is that figured on the actual selling price of the 
bond, allowing for amortization of premium or discount. 
Nominal interest rate is that figured on the par value of the bond. 


| Interim Certificate.—See ‘Receipt, temporary.”’ 
} Interior Clearing House.—The proof desk; or department of a bank which 


collects all items from the cages and balances them, charging checks and 
items deposited to various departments. 


| Inventory.—An itemized list of goods giving amounts and prices. 


A book inventory is a running record of the acquisition of additions to, 
and subtractions from, assets of a certain class, kept in terms of quanti- 
ties and prices or either. Such record is usually made a part of the double- 
entry system. 

Investigation.—A study undertaken in connection with the sale of an enter- 
prise to secure information relative to its financial affairs, alleged fraudu- 
lent transactions, profits derived from infringements, and so on. 

Invoice.—A statement issued by a seller of goods to the purchaser giving 
details regarding quantities, prices, and terms of payment. 


Jetsam.—Jetsam is where goods are cast into the sea, and then sink and re- 
main under water. 

Jettison.—The throwing of part of a cargo overboard in order to lighten 
the ship. 

Joint-Stock Company.—An unincorporated association having articles of 
association as well as a capital stock under a form of organization similar to 
that of a corporation and possessing some of the powers of a corporation, 
but is not in faet a corporation. 

Joint-Tenants.—The owning by two or more persons of a piece of property; 
upon the death of one the share owned by him passes to the survivor 
or survivors. 

Journal.—See “Books of Account.”’ 

Judgment Debtor.—One against whom a judgment of the court ordering 
him to pay his debt is unsatisfied. 

Justice of the Peace.—A justice of the peace is a judicial officer of an inferior 
local court with jurisdiction in civil cases where the amounts involved 
are smnall and in criminal cases of misdemeanors and petty crimes. 


Labor.—Cost of help other than administrative and clerical. 
Direct labor is that which can be charged to an order without being 
allocated on an arbitrary basis. See ‘‘ Expense.”’ 
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Indirect labor is Tek which cannot be charged directly to an order or | 
process. 
Larceny.—Stealing personal property. i 
Law.—A rule of action prescribed by supreme authority commanding that | 
which is legally right and prohibiting that which is legally wrong. | 
Written law is embodied in constitutions, acts of Congress, state legis- 
latures, and other bodies having legislative authority. { 
Unwritten law is custom which has become recognized by courts as rules 

of action. f 

Common law is the unwritten law, as distinguished from statutory law, 
as developed in England, being based on custom and usage as reflected 
in court decisions. 

Civil law is the old Roman law which has been made the foundation of 
the jurisprudence of the governments of continental Europe, also of the 
State of Louisiana. 

Commercial law is that part of substantive law which governs business 
relationships. 

Lease.—A conveyance, given usually in exchange for rent, of the right of 
possession of certain property for a certain period. 

Ledger.—See ‘‘ Books of Account.”’ 

Legacy.—A gift of personal property made by will. 

Lessee.—Party to a lease who secures the right to use of property during 
the term specified. 

Lessor.—Party to a lease who surrenders the right to use of property during 
the term specified. 

Letter of Credit—-(Commercial).— Instrument issued by a bank upon a pur- 
chaser’s request in accordance with which it agrees to pay a seller’s draft 
if drawn at sight, or to accept it if it is a time draft. Purchaser, under 
separate contract, agrees to reimburse the bank. 

Letter of Credit (Travelers)—A document issued by a bank enakling a 
traveler to identify himself, by means of his signature, at places where 
he is not personally known, and thus to secure funds up to the amount 
authorized. 

Letters Testamentary.—An instrument given by a court to a person named 
as executor in a will to proceed with administration of the estate. 

Lex Loci.—The law of the place where a contract is made or an act performed. 

Liability. A debt. 

Capital liabilities are those which are incurred in the acquisition of 
permanent assets, and which are usually in form of bonded indebtedness 
having a maturity date removed, say, not more than one year. 

Current liabilities are those which will fall due within a comparatively 
brief period, say not over 6 months or a year. 

Contingent liabilities are those which may or may not become definite 
obligations, depending upon some event. 

Deferred liabilities are income received but not yet due. See ‘‘ Prepaid 
Income.” 

Fixed liabilities are those in form of bonds or long-term notes. 

Lien.—The right of a person to property belonging to another until that 
other pays what is due. 

Liquidated Damages.— Damages which parties to a contract agree shall be 
paid in case of a breach of contract. 

Lis Pendens.—A suit or action that is pending. 

Locus SigilliimThe place of the seal. 
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Maintenance.—Costs of upkeep. ; 

Mandamus.—‘‘ We command.” An order by court to some person sole, or 
corporate, to do some specified act. 

Mandate.—A judicial! order. 

Manifest.—Invoice of a ship’s cargo giving names of parties to whom ship- 
ments are made. 

Material—A general term employed to describe whatever commodities or 
goods are used in manufacture. 

Direct material becomes an integral part of the manufactured product. 

Indirect material does not become an integral part of the product man- 
ufactured. It includes supplies, small tools, etc. 

Raw material is the unconsumed portion of material, to be distinguished 
from material in process, which is that material which has alteay under- 
gone some essential process. 

Member bank.—A national or state bank belonging to the federal reserve 
system. 

Mercantile law.—The law which deals with matters pertaining to trade 
affairs. 

Merchandise Account.—See ‘‘ Account.”’ 

Merger.— Unification of two or more concerns in which the legal entities 
of the original enterprises disappear. 

Misappropriation.— Embezzlement. 

Misdemeanor.—A breach of criminal law less than a felony. 

Mistake.—In contracts two kinds of mistakes are possible. 

Mistake of fact, i.c., as to whom one contracts with, as to subject mat- 
ter, or as to what is to be performed. A mistake of fact renders the con- 
tract void. 

Mistake of law, i.e., as to the quality or value of the subject dealt with. 
A mistake of law does not void a contract. 

Mitigation.—The lessening of damages or of punishment. 
Money.— Wealth which is generally acceptable in exchange. 

Real money is that which a payee accepts without question because it 
is legal tender, i.e., may be legally tendered in payment of debts, or be- 
cause it has become the custom to accept it. 

Primary money is real money which has the same value as a commodity 
as it has as money. e.g., gold in a gold standard country. 

Fiduciary money is real money whose value depends partly or wholly 
on the owner’s confidence that it can be readily exchanged for primary 
money. Sometimes termed representative money. Example: paper 
money. 

Fiat money is money not convertible into primary money. 

Mortgage.—An instrument, in form like a deed, assigning real estate to 
one who loans money, but providing that upon repayment thereof when 
due, the assignment becomes null and void. 

Deeds of trust are mortgages given by deed in trust to a third party as 
trustee. 

Purchase money mortgages are those given for part or the whole of 
the purchase price of land. 

Building and loan mortgages are those given to secure funds to erect a 
building. 

Chattel mortgages are sales of chattel under condition that if a debt 
or other obligation is paid by the party who makes the mortgage, the 
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sale shall be void and the title shall return to the party who made the 
mortgage. 
Closed mortgages are those under which no additional indebtedness 
can be incurred. 
Open mortgages are those under which additional indebtedness can be 
incurred. 
Mortgagee.—The one who loans money under a mortgage and therefore 
holds the mortgage. 
Mortgagor.—The one who borrows money under a mortgage. 
A release of mortgage is a formal paper recorded in the same way as 
are mortgages indicating that the obligation is discharged and the prop- 
erty again unencumbered. 


Negotiable Instrument.—Under the Uniform sa oe Instruments Law 
an instrument, to be negotiable, must, 


1. Be in writing and signed by the maker or drawer. 

2. Contain an unconditional promise or order to pay a sum certain 
in money. 

Be payable on demand, or at a fixed or determinable future time. 

Be payable to order or to bearer. 

Where the instrument is addressed to a drawee, he must be named 
or otherwise indicated therein with reasonable certainty. 


Next of Kin.—‘‘ Those related by blood who would take personal estate of 
one who dies intestate’? (Joseph’s Surrogate Practice, page 96). First, 
children, and then descendants; second, father;,third, mother and brothers 
and sisters; and fourth, collateral relatives. 

Nominal Account.—See ‘‘ Account.” 


Nominal Damages.—The smallest degree of damages awarded, 6 cents. 

Notary Public.—An officer whose function is to attest and certify by his 
hand and official seal various instruments, in order to give to them authen- 
ticity in other jurisdictions; to take acknowledgments and certify the same; 
and to perform other official acts, the power to do which is conferred by 
law. In order to become a notary public, a person must be a citizen of 
the United States. Minors are eligible, unless barred by constitutional or 
statutory provision. Women are eligible in many states, among them 
New York and New Jersey. A notary is empowered to administer oaths, 
take affidavits, depositions, and the acknowledgment of creditors in bank- 
ruptecy proceedings. 

Note.— Described and defined in the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law, 
thus: 


ATi 


It is a written promise without condition. 

By the maker to another, or to maker’s order. 

To pay a sum certain in money or to order or bearer. ¥ 
On demand at a fixed or determinable future time. 


Pte 


Circulating notes are bearer notes in even denominations, designed to 
circulate as money, as, national bank notes and federal reserve notes. 

Collateral notes are those secured by deposit of securities. 

Coupon notes are those having interest coupons attached. 

Judgment notes are ordinary notes containing a power of attorney to 
appear and confess judgment for the debtor, thus making it unnecessary 
to bring suit against him. 
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Short-term notes are corporate bonds, usually secured by collateral, and 

ordinarily running for not over 5 years. 

Notes Payable.—The sum of all notes and acceptances upon which a concern 
is primarily liable as maker, endorser, or acceptor. 

Notes Receivable.—The sum of all notes and acceptances upon which Btbor 
are liable to the holding concern. ; 

Notes Receivable Discounted.—Contingent liability for all notes receivable 
discounted at bank but not yet liquidated by the makers. 

Novation.—Substitution of other parties, or another party, for one or more 
original parties to a contract. 

Nuncupative Will.—A will made by word of mouth before someone else and 
afterwards written out. 


Obiter Dictum.—An opinion of a judge and so not of as great weight as a 
judgment rendered. 

Obsolescence.—Loss in value resulting from new inventions of machinery 
or other facilities which accomplish equivalent work at less cost; or result- 
ing from adverse legislation which makes the output less profitable. 

Officer.—An executive who is elected and whose compensation is fixed by the 

I board of directors. 

) “Overdraft.—A debit balance in a deposit account which should normally 
have a credit balance. 

Overs and Shorts.—Cash differences*that are carried in a suspense account 
to the close of the accounting period. 


Particular Average.—Incidence of partial loss or damage of ship, cargo, or 
freight, through unavoidable accident, upon the individual owners (or 
insurers) of their respective interests. i 

Partnership.—A contract between two or more competent parties to combine 
their money, property, skill, or labor for the transaction of a lawful business 
for profit. As between the parties the essential elements are: 


An agreement. 

Parties competent to contract. 
Partnersh:p capital or property. 
A community of control. 

A lawful business. 
Profit-sharing as a motive. 


OSA eh 


Common law partnerships are those governed by the common law and 
in which members have unlimited liability. 

Dormant partners, sometimes called sleeping partners, are those who 
invest. as partners but whose connection with the firm is secret and who 
consequently take no part in the management. Dormant partners are 
both secret and silent. 

General partners are those who take part in the management and who 
are liable for the firm’s indebtedness without limitation as to amount. 

Limited partners are those who do not participate in full lability, and 
take no part in the management. 

Limited partnerships are those organized under state laws, restrictions 
being placed on the liability of on@ or more special partners. 

Nominal partners are those who, although having no financial interest 
in the business, permit the use of their names as partners, and are therefore 
liable on firm obligations. 
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Silent partners have no voice in the management but may be publicly 
known to be partners. Sometimes called sleeping partners. 

Special partners are those whose liability is limited by statute. 

Subpartners are outsiders, with whom partners agree to share interest 
in the firm’s profits and property. 

Pen-Posted.—Account on which entries are made by pen. 

Personal Account.—See ‘‘Account.”’ 

Pivot Desk.— Another name for the interior clearing house or proof desk. 
Also called check desk. 

Policy.—The instrument containing the contract of insurance whereby the 
insurer, in consideration of one or more premiums received, agrees to 
assume certain risks to which the insured is subject. 

Postal Savings.— Deposits made with the post office under the postal savings 
system are redeposited by the government in local banks. These deposits 
are known in the bank as postal savihgs. 

Postdating.—See ‘‘ Dating.” 

Posting.—Transferring items from journals to ledgers, and making the 
necessary cross-references in folio columns. 

An abstract of postings is a list of ledger postings made usually to 
check up with the books of original entry. 

Power of Attorney.—Formal sealed authority to an agent authorizing him ~ 
to act for another. Such power of attorney may be special, granting 
authority to do only a single act, or general, granting authority to act 
generally. 

Premium on Bonds.—Amount above par at which bonds are bought or sold. 

Prepa.d Expense.—An asset representing expenditures for services not ren- 
dered. Also known as deferred charge or deferred asset. (What is an 
asset to the payer is a liability to the payee, which liability is known as a 
prepaid income, deferred credit, or deferred liability.) 

Prepaid Income.—Income received for services uot yet rendered. It is 
therefore a liability. _Also known as deferred credit or deferred liability. 
It is the opposite of accrued income. (What is a liability to the payee is an 
asset to the payer.) 

Price.—The amount of money for which a commodity exchanges. 

Primary Line.—Same as direct line. 

Principal.—The sum involved in an obligation exclusive of interest earned or 
accrued. 

Proceeds.—The amount of money received when a note or acceptance is 
discounted. 

Profit.—Increase in net worth resulting from business operations. 

Gross profit usually refers to excess of selling price over cost of goods 
sold. 

Net profit, or profit, is excess over all costs of doing business. 

Undivided profits are those which have neither been carried to surplus 
nor distributed to stockholders. 

Profit and Loss Account.—An account into which all earnings and expense 
are closed. In banks the Profit and Loss account is not always used, 
such entries being posted direct to the Undivided Profits account. 

Profit-Sharing.—A system of wage and salary payment by which employees 
participate in surplus earnings. 2 

Progression.—A mathematical series in which each quaniity, except the 
first and last, is a mean of a definitely determined type between its pre- | 
ceding and succeeding quantities. 
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Arithmetical progressions are those which increase or decrease by a 
common difference. 

Geometrical progressions are those which increase or decrease by a 
common factor, called the ratio. 

Proof Desk.—In banking, a clerk or group of clerks who have the duty of 
bringing together all departmental figures, striking a balance for the bank 
as a whole. The proof desk may relieve the receiving tellers of much 
detail by collecting the deposits from the cages and proving them in small 
batches. See “Interior Clearing House.” 

Property.—Right to enjoy the benefits of wealth. 

‘Personal property is the right to enjoy the benefits of wealth in movable 
form. 

Real property or real estate is the right to enjoy the benefits of wealth 
in form of land and buildings where such right lasts for one’s own life 
or that of another. 

Rights in real property of less dignity than a life estate are personal 
property. 

Proprietorship.— Equity in assets over and above liabilities. 


* Protest.—A notary’s certificate to the effect that an instrument has been 


presented, demand made for payment, and such demand refused, and 
that the notary has protested against such non-payment and has sent 
notice of such protest and non-payment to the party concerned. This 
is followed by the notary’s seal and official signature. The purpose of 
protesting is to hold persons secondarily liable. Acceptors of drafts and 
makers of notes, being primarily liable, are held with or without protest. 

An endorser may waive protest by writing ‘‘ Protest waived” over his 
signature. 

Protest may be for non-acceptance or for non-payment. The former 
is made on refusal of drawee to accept a draft. The latter is made on 
refusal of the maker of a note or the acceptor of a draft to pay at maturity 

Proxy.— Written authority to an agent to vote at a stockholders’ meeting. 


Quash.—To discharge an action. 
Quick Asset.—See ‘‘ Asset.” 


Rate of Interest.—See ‘‘Interest.”’ 

Real Account.—See ‘ Account.” 

Real Estate.—See ‘‘ Property.” 

Realization and Liquidation Account.—See ‘‘ Account.”’ 

Receipt.— Written evidence of surrender of wealth given to the party sur- 
rendering it by the party receiving it. 

Temporary receipts are certificates issued to bond purchasers pending 
preparation of definitive bonds. 

Treasurer’s receipts are issued to purchasers of stock when the cer- 

tificates are not ready to be issued. The receipts are later exchanged for 
certificates. 

Trust company receipts are those issued to owners of securities who, to 
facilitate reorganization procedure in a corporation, surrender the securi- 
ties themselves to a trust company as custodian in order that a properly 
constituted committee may look after the owners’ interests. 

Warehouse receipts are given for goods placed in warehouses. Transfer 
of title to the goods is made by assigning the receipts, 
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Receiver.—One appointed to take charge of property in bankruptcy pro- 

ceedings pending appointment of a trustee by the creditors. 

Ancillary receivers are those appointed to manage property situated in 
jurisdictions other than the one in which the principal receiver receives 
his authority. 

Recognizance.—An obligation of record to do some particular act, as to 
pay a debt, or keep the peace, or’ to appear in court. 

Reconcilement.—Due to delay in transit, a bank’s ledger will not agree 
with the depositor’s books at any given time. A reconcilement shows the 
two balances and accounts for the outstanding items. 

Recoupment.—The right of a defendant to set up a claim for damages against 
the plaintiff at the same action, because of his violation of an obligation 
owing on the contract on which he sues, or for some failure of considera- 
tion. 

Recourse.—The right by the holder of a note to look to the previous endorser 
to pay the amount set forth in the note. 

Rediscount.—A note or similar obligation which has been discounted or 
purchased by a bank, then endorsed and sold to another bank, usually 
the federal reserve, for the purpose of raising funds. 


Referee.—In judicial proceedings, an officer appointed by the court to inves- 


tigate and report a decision as to some feature of a matter in suit. 

Register.—A memorandum book in which particular transactions are en- 
tered as they occur. Example is a certificate of deposit register in 
which each certificate of deposit is recorded as issued. 

Bond register. See ‘‘ Books of Account.” 
Voucher register. See ‘‘ Books of Account.” 

Remainder.—That remnant or residue of interest which, on the creation 
of a particular prior estate, is by the same instrument limited to another 
to be enjoyed on the termination of that estate. 

Remittances.—See ‘‘Cash Letter.’’ 

Repairs.—Expenses incurred in the upkeep of fixed assets of a nature such 
that their cost is fairly uniform from year to year. The term is relative, 
for what might be regarded as repairs in a very extensive plant requiring 
the constant replacement of parts of considerable magnitude, might prop- 
erly be considered replacements in a smaller plant, to be taken care of by 
means of depreciation reserves. 

Replacements.—Renewals of sufficient cost to make it desirable to provide 
a depreciation reserve against which they may be charged, thus avoiding 
extraordinary charges to Profit and Loss in those years when they are made. 

Replevin.—An action to recover possession of property. 

Report of Condition.—In banking, a formal statement, required by law, of 
assets and liabilities, with supporting schedules and other pertinent infor- 
mation. 

Reserve.—A segregation of surplus, or a retention of revenues equivalent 
to losses in asset values. In the former case the reserve is a reserve of 
surplus; in the latter case, a valuation reserve. In banking, an amount 
in cash or in assets quickly convertible into cash which can be used in 
paying depositors. 

Reserve fund.—An amount set aside in form of cash or investments for gen- 
eral or special purposes. 

Returns and Allowances.—Deduction from gross sales for defective goods 


and containers returned by customers; also for rebates granted to custo- 
mers. 
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_ Revenue.—Income from all sources. 
Operating revenue is that derived from operations as distinguished 
from that derived from investments and miscellaneous sources. 
Reversion.—The residue of an estate left after the granting of part of it to 
another by the grantor. 
Royalty.—A payment made for the use of a patent, for the privilege of extract- 
ing ores from land, or for the privilege of publishing books. 


Safekeeping.—Securities left with a bank for the convenience of the owner, 
the bank acting as bailee. 

Sale.—The Uniform Sales Act defines a sale as ‘“‘an agreement whereby the 
seller transfers the property in goods to the buyer for a consideration, 
called the price.”’ 

A sale should be distinguished from a contract to sell. In case of the 
latter the goods are not delivered and title does not pass. A sale is an 
executed contract, whereas a contract to sell is an executory contract. 

| Salvage.—Value an article possesses for some use other than that to which 

| it has been devoted. 

) Savings Account.—An account on which interest is paid, the rules of which 

_ provide that the passbook or receipt must be presented for each deposit 

and withdrawal. Before withdrawal can be made the bank retains the 

privilege of requiring notice. 
Savings Bank.—A bank specializing in savings accounts. In a number of 
states only mutual organizations can use the name. 

Scrap.—Value an article possesses when broken up. Sometimes termed 
junk. 

Scrip.—In general, a temporary receipt or certificate. 

Scrip dividends are those paid in form of promissory notes which usually 
bear interest and fall due on a specified date, or after some event, such as 
the sale of an issue of bonds. 

' Seal.—An impression upon wax, paper, etc., to authenticate any document 

to which it is attached; or a metal die with which an imprint is made on 

the document. 

/ Secondary Line.—Amount which an individual or a business has endorsed 
at the bank; or amount which the bank is willing to accept on such an 
endorsement. 

Sinking Fund.—An amount set aside in form of cash or investments for the 
purpose of liquidating some liability. 

Specialty.—A written, sealed, and delivered instrument. 

Statement.—A setting forth in systematic form of all data with reference to 
some phase of a business undertaking. To present essential details, sub- 
ordinate schedules are frequently appended. In banking, a list of checks 
paid on account, deposits and balances furnished the depositor, commonly 
made up each month; also a statement of assets and liabilities of a customer 
or of the bank itself. 

Balance sheets set forth the status of a business as at a given date. 

Consolidated balance sheets set forth the status of affiliated businesses 
as at a given time. 

Consolidated income statements set forth the results of operations of 
affiliated enterprises over a period. 

Income statements set forth the results of operations over a period. 

Statements of affairs set forth the status of an insolvent business as at a 
given time, the arrangement being such as to show both book value of 
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assets and what they are expected to realize and gross liabilities and how 
they are expected to rank. 

Statements of realization and liquidation are employed in winding up 
the affairs of a concern to set forth assets unrealized and liabilities not yet 
liquidated, assets realized and liabilities liquidated and the loss or gain 
resulting, and resulting cash to be turned over. 

Statements of receipts and disbursements set forth cash on hand at 
the beginning of a period, receipts and disbursements during the period, 
properly classified, and the balance on hand at the close of the period. 

Statistics.—The science of interpreting large numerical quantities by means — 
of processes of summarization. 

Stock.—Share issued by a corporation, evidenced by formal certificates 
representing ownership therein, The total amount of such shares is known 
as the capital stock of the corporation. 

Assented stock is that upon which one or more assessments have been 
paid in case of reorganization procedure, thus indicating the assent of the 
holder to the reorganization. 

Common stock is that upon which dividends are paid only after dividend 
requirements on preferred stock and interest requirements on bonds are 
met. ‘When there is but one class of stock it is common. 

Donated stock is stock of a corporation which has been given back 
to be sold at a discount, usually to afford working capital in cases where 
the stock was originally issued in payment for fixed assets. 

Guaranteed stock is that which is guaranteed as to principal or interest, 
or both, by some other corporation or corporations. 

Inactive stock is that which is seldom traded in on the exchanges. 

Preferred stock is that which has prior rights over common stock either 
as to dividends or assets, or both. Various provisions are found relative 
to the voting power, as for example, the preferred stock may be given 
control of the corporation if dividends thereon remain unpaid for two 
consecutive years. In case of cumulative preferred stock unpaid dividends 
become a lien upon profits of following years. 

Treasury stock is that which has been returned to the treasury of the 
issuing corporation. 

Unissued stock is the excess of authorized over issued stock. 

Stock bonuses are gifts of stock offered to furnish incentive to investors 
to buy some other security of the issuing company. 

Stock subscriptions are agreements to purchase the stock of a corpora- 
tion. They become effective only when ratified by the corporation, unless 
accepted by a trustee in behalf of the corporation. 

Stock Right.—Privilege extended to stockholders to sukscribe to new stock 
at a price below the market value of outstanding stock. 

Stop Payment.—An order given a bank by a depositor directing that the bank 
refuse to honor a check which has been issued by the depositor. 

Stoprage in Transitu.—If a buyer becomes insolvent while goods being shipped 
to him are in transit, the seller has the right of stoppage in transitu, i.e., 
he may again take possession of them and will have priority over all other 
creditors of the insolvent. 

Supplies.— Materials used in manufacture but which do not become a part 
of output. 

Surplus.—In case of corporations having only par value, stock surplus 
ordinarily measures excess of net worth or proprietorship over par value | 
of stock outstanding. 
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Capital surplus is that derived from extraordinary sources, as sale of 
stock at a premium or sale of fixed assets at a profit. 

Surplus from operations is that derived from undertakings from the 
carrying out of which the business was established. 

_ Syndicate.—An association of bankers formed to sell an issue of securities. 

| Tax.—Levy made by a government to pay running expenses and to finance 
public works. 

Direct taxes are those levied upon those expected to bear the burden. 
ie property, income, and inheritance taxes are usually regarded as 
irect. 
Indirect taxes are those shifted from those upon whom they are levied 
to others. Customs and excise taxes are usually regarded as indirect. 
General property taxes are those levied on all, or nearly all, property, 
real and personal, in private ownership. 
Excise taxes are those levied upon commodities, this term being broadly 
interpreted. 
Inheritance taxes are those levied on estates inherited, certain exemp- 
tions being allowed. 
Capitation taxes are those paid by everybody in a community; poll 
taxes. 

Telegraphic Transfer.—A telegram sent by one bank to another, directing 
that money be paid. 

Teller.—In banks, the person who actively receives or pays deposits, or 
who otherwise waits on the public accepting or delivering valuable docu- 
ments. 

Tenancy in Common.—A holding by two or more persons of a piece of prop- 
erty. Upon the death of one, the deceased’s share goes to his heirs and 
not to the other tenants as in joint-tenancy. 

Time Deposits.—Funds left with a bank which are only payable after expira- 
tion of a stated period. For reserve purposes, under the Federal Reserve 
Act, only such deposits can be considered as time deposits which still 
have a maturity of over 30 days. 

Trade Acceptance.—See ‘‘ Acceptance.”’ 

Trade-Mark.—A distinguishing mark, device, or symbol used by a manu- 
facturer or merchant to identify and advertise his goods. 

Transit—Checks or corresponding items that must be sent by mail for 
collection. 

Transit Letter.—Another term for cash or remittance letter. 

Traveler’s Check.—A cashier’s check or draft printed in even denomina- 
tions, carrying the signature of the payee for identification. 

Treasurer’s Check.—Similar to cashier’s check, except that it is issued by 
a trust company or a trust department of a bank. 

Trial Balance.—A list of balances of all general ledger accounts made to 
determine the correctness of postings from books of original entry as well 
as the correctness of the work of determining these balances. Sometimes 
the list consists of the account totals instead of the balances. 

Trover.—An action against another for the wrongful detention of property. 

Trust Department.—Department of a bank handling fiduciary matters. 

Trust Fund.— Money placed in the hands of a trustee for purposes of invest- 
ment and management. 

Trustee.—One appointed by creditors of a bankrupt to take over his prop- 
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erty, reduce it to cash, pay off all charges, and distribute the ree | 
among creditors according to law. | 
More generally, a trustee is any person placed in charge of property — 

for the benefit of another known as the cestui que trust. 
Turnover.—Rapidity of replacement of capital invested in inventories, ac- | 
counts receivable, etc. } 
Two-Named Paper.—Notes or similar negotiable paper that have besull 
signed by two parties or signed by one and endorsed by a second. \ 


Ultra Vires.—Beyond the powers of; applied to the acts of directors of a 
corporation when beyond the power of the charter of that corporation. 


Undivided Profits Account.—In bank accounting the surplus is a formal ~ 


account to which entries are only made by action of the board of directors. 
The net profits for the period, the payment of dividends, and the charging 
off of losses is usually made against a proprietorship Account known as 
Undivided Pvofits. 
Unilateral Contract.—A contract where only one promise is to be performed. 


Value.—The value of a given quantity of wealth is that quantity multiplied 
by the price. 

Void.—Destitute of legal effect. 

Voidable.—Not void unless made so by disaffirmance, or a decree of court. 

Voucher.—Any document which serves as proof of a transaction. 

Voucher System.—A scheme of accounting under which distribution of all 
expenditures is made on vouchers preliminary to their entry in the voucher 
register. 


Waive.—To give up; to forego a right. 

Warrants.—Checks drawn by a national, state, or other government body 
against its treasurer; or similar items drawn by large semi-public organiza- 
tions, such as a railroad. A warrant is drawn by an officer against the 
organization’s own treasurer. (Often payable at a bank.) 

Warranty.— Defined by the Standard Dictionary as ‘‘an assurance or under- 
taking by the seller of property, express or implied, that the property is 
or Pe be as it is represented or promised to be, as to quantity, quality, 
or title 

Will.—A formal written disposition of property to take effect after death, 
made by a person of sound and disposing mind. 

Working Asset.—See ‘‘Asset.”’ 

Work in Process.— Materials in process of manufacture. 
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NATURE OF TAXATION IN GENERAL.—Taxation should be equal 
and uniform, but this does not necessitate rigid equality or narrow uniform- 
ity of treatment. Certain institutions are properly exempt; others of a 
harmful character should be subjected to especially heavy taxation. Pro- 
ductivity and cheapness of collection are factors to be considered. Only 
approximate justice is secured under any system of taxation. In the United 
States the courts adhere to the theory that taxes should be proportioned 
to benefits derived. This is only a general rule and of varying validity 
under different circumstances. Thus it is not possible to determine exactly 
the extent to which particular persons benefit from governmental activities. 
Ability to pay is the basis upon which the majority of economists think taxes 
shold be apportioned. There is, however, no simple measure of ability to 
pay In general, ability to pay is the best basis for apportionment of gen- 
eral taxes, but not necessarily for specific taxes. Income, consumption, and 
property are possible measures of ability. Any measure of ability is only 
approximately correct. 

Proportional taxation consists in levying taxes in direct proportion to 
income. 

Progressive taxation consists in increasing the tax rate as amount of 
income or property increases. 

PROVISIONS OF FEDERAL CONSTITUTION.—The character of 
taxation in the United States is determined, fundamentally, by constitu- 
tional provisions to the effect that: 


1. ‘Direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several states— 
according to their respective numbers.”’ 

2. *‘ All duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.” 

3. “No state shall, without the consent of Congress, levy any im- 
posts or duties on imports or exports except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection laws.”’ 


In 1894 the United States Supreme Court declared income taxes to be 
. direct taxes. Highteen years later the Sixteenth Amendment was adopted 
empowering Congress to levy taxes on incomes without apportionment 
among the several states and without regard to any census or enumeration. 
Direct taxes are taxes levied upon those expected to bear the burden. 
Indirect taxes are taxes shifted from those upon whom they are levied to 
others. 
Poll, property, income, and inheritance taxes are usually regarded as 
direct. 
Customs and excise taxes are usually regarded as indirect. 
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State and Local Taxation 


GENERAL PROPERTY TAX.—This may still be regarded as the basis 
of state and local taxation. It is levied, theoretically, at least, upon nearly 
all property, real and personal, in private ownership. In each community 
assessors prepare statements of taxable property owned by the people. In| 
some states they receive sworn lists of property owned and taxable from all . 
residents. Practice of assessors and reviewing bodies regarding valuation 


of such property varies greatly. Taxes are levied on basis of valuations 
made. Owing to the serious defects of this tax there is a tendency to sub- 


stitute for it other forms of taxation, notably the income tax. 


CORPORATION TAXES.—In most systems of corporation taxation the 
following elements may be discovered: 


1. The incorporation fee, to cover clerical expenses of registering cor- 
porations and value of privileges granted, the most important 
being limited liability. 

2. The franchise tax proper, which covers valuable privileges granted 
to most public utilities. 

38. The general property tax, which is supposed to impose upon the cor- 
poration a burden equivalent to that borne by the average tax- 
payer of the district. 

4. The income tax in some jurisdictions. 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL TAXES PAID BY CORPORATIONS IN NEW 
YORK STATE.—The following summary, prepared by the Special Joint 
Legislative Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment of the State of New 
York, in 1921, is fairly typical of state taxation of corporations. 


A—Taxes Paid by Business Corporations. 
(The term “business corporations’? covers mercantile and manufacturing corpora- 
tions, excluding: 
. Real estate corporations. 
. Holding corporations. 
Transportation and transmission corporations. 
. Elevated or surface railroads not operated by steam. 
Waterworks companies, gas companies, electric or steam heating, lighting 
and power companies. 
Insurance corporations. 
. Banks, State and national. 
. Savings banks. 
Trust companies. 
Investment companies. 
(See article 9-a, section 210, Tax Law.) 


1. Franchise Tax (article 9-a, Tax Law), 414 per cent on net income. 


omore 


re aon 


(Minimum tax to be not less than $10 and not less than one mill upon each’ 


dollar of issued capital stock.) 

(Definition of net income: ‘total net income before any deductions have been 
made for taxes paid or to be paid to the Government of the United States 
on either profits or net income or for any losses sustained by the corporation 
in other fiscal or calendar years whether deducted by the Government of the 
United States or not.’’ Section 208, article 9-a, Tax Law.) 

2. General Property Tax (articles 1-5, inclusive, Tax Law). 
(Business corporations are taxable on real property and certain fixed equip 


ment; they are exempt from the payment of taxes on personal property 
See article 9-a, sections 219-j, 219-i, Tax Law.) 
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B—Taxes Paid by Financial Institutions. 
1. State and National Banks. 
a. Bank Stock Tax (article 1, section 13, article 2, sections 23-24, Tax Law). 

1 per cent on value of shares (total value of shares equal to capital, surplus 
and undivided profits). 

b. General Property Tax (articles 1-5, inclusive, Tax Law). 

(Institutions paying the bank stock tax are taxable only on real property; 
they are exempt from the payment of taxes on personal property. See 
article 2, section 24-c.) 

2. Trust Companies. 
a. Franchise Tax (article 9, section 188, Tax Law). 

1 per cent on capital, surplus and undivided profits (based on average 
during preceding year). 

b. General Property Tax. 
(On real property; trust companies are exempt from payment of taxes on 
personal property. See article 9, section 205, Tax Law.) 
3. Investment Companies. 
a. Franchise Tax (article 9, section 188-a, Tax Law). 
1% mills for each dollar, face value, of capital. 
1 per cent on surplus and undivided profits. 
b. General Property Tax. ; 
(On real property; investment companies are exempt from payment of 
taxes on personal property. See article 9, section 205, Tax Law.) 
4. Savings Banks. 
a. Franchise Tax (see article 9, section 189, Tax Law). 
1 per cent on par value of surplus and undivided earnings. 
b. General Property Tax. 

(On real and personal property; deposits in savings banks exempt from 

taxation.) 
5. Insurance Corporations and Surety Companies. 
a. Franchise Tax (article 9, section 187, Tax Law). 

1 per cent on excess of gross amount of premiums charged, over deduc- 
tions allowed by law, on business done within this State during previous 
ealendur year. 

b. General Property Tax (on real and personal property). 


C—tTaxes Paid by Public Service Corporations. 
1. Steam Railroads. 
a. General Franchise Tax (article 9, section 182, Tax Law). 

(Franchise tax is based upon the capital stock of the corporation. Tax 
rate variable, depending upon dividend rate, relation of assets to lia- 
bilities, and average price of stock sold.) 

b. Additional Franchise Tax (article 9, section 184, Tax Law). 

One-half 6f 1 per cent on gross intra-State earnings (not including earnings 
derived from business of an interstate character). 

c. Special Franchise Tax (article 2, sections 44-49, Tax Law). 

(Tax Ccmmission annually determines valuation of special franchises 
subject to assessment in each city, town or village. Final equalized 
valuation is the assessed valuation on which all taxes based upon special 
franchise are levied by local authorities. Tangible property situated 
upon streets, highways, public places or public waters in connection 
with the special franchise is taxed with such franchise.) 

d. General Property Tax. 
(Real and personal property, excluding that which is assessed with special 
franchises, is taxed under this head.) 
2. Telephone and Telegraph Companies. 
(Taxed upon same basis as steam railroads.) 
3. Elevated or Surface Railroads not operated by steam. 
a. Franchise Tax (article 9, section 185). 

1 per cent on gross earnings from all sources within the State. 

3 per cent upon amount of dividends declared or paid in excess of 4 per 
cent upon actual amount of paid-up capital. 
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b. Special Franchise Tax (article 2, sections 44-49, Tax Law). 
(Same as steam railroads.) 
c. General Property Tax (same as steam railroads). 
4. Other Transportation Companies (taxed upon same basis as steam railroads). 
,5. Waterworks Companies, Gas Companies, Etectric or Steam Heating, Lighting 
and Power Companies. 
a. Franchise Tax (article 9, section 186). 
One-half of 1 per cent on gross earnings from all sources within the State. 
3 per cent upon amount of dividends declared or paid in excess of 4 per 
cent upon actual amount of paid-up capital. 
b. Special Franchise Tax (article 2, sections 44-49, Tax Law). 
(Same as for steam railroads.) 
ce. General Property Tax. 
(Same as steam railroads.) 


D—Taxes Paid by Corporations Not Included in the Above Classes. 
1. Realty Companies. 2 - 
a, General Franchise Tax (article 9, section 182, Tax Law). 
(Franchise tax based upon the capital stock of the corporation.) 
b. General Property Tax (en real and personal property). 
2. Holding Companies. 
a. General Franchise Tax (article 9, section 182, Tax Law). 
b. General Property Tax (on real and personal property). 


Federal Income Tax Procedure! 


HISTORICAL.— Wisconsin enacted the first state income tax law in 1911. 
Other states soon followed. In 1915 Connecticut began taxing incomes 
of corporations. In 1917 New York levied a franchise tax of 3% on 
manufacturing and mercantile corporations. In 1919 New York began the 
taxation of personal incomes. 

The first federal income tax was levied during the Civil War. One was 
levied in 1894 but was declared unconstitutional a year later on the ground 
that it was a direct tax. 

The corporation excise tax of 1909 was an income tax in fact but not in 
form. 

Various developments and refinements have been introduced in the laws 
of 1913, 1916, 1917, 1918, and 1921, the tendency being toward eliminating 
arbitary provisions and recognition of accepted customs and practices in 
business procedure and accounting. 

Law of 1909.—This provided that every corporation “be subject to pay 
annually a special excise tax with respect to the carrying on or doing busi- 
ness by such corporation—equivalent to one per centum upon the entire 
net income over and above five thousand dollars received by it from all 
sources during such year.’’ It was declared constitutional on the ground that 
it was an excise tax, not anincome tax. The law provided that net income be 
determined by deducting from gross income received certain costs, expenses 
paid, and losses. In actual administration of the law the tax was paid on 
net income as ascertained in ordinary accounting practice, i.e., by deducting 


1The material contained in the remainder of this section is based upon ‘“‘ Income Tax Pro- 
cedure, 1923,” by Robert H. Montgomery. In so far as income tax administretion is de- 
pendent upon specific provisions of any statute, those of the Revenue Act of 1921 control. 
Present procedure before the Bureau of Internal Revenue has been evolved from experience 
derived from administration of the several revenue Jaws enacted since passage of the Six- 
teenth Amendment. It has now become fairly well standardized, so that future changes are 
not likely to alter its more fundamental aspects.—The Editor, | 
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| accrued expenses from earned income. The effective period of this law ex- 
| tended from Jan. 1, 1909, to Dec. 31, 1912. 

Law of 1913.—This law, effective Mar. 1, 1913, was passed following the 
_ ratification of the Sixteenth Amendment. It placed the personal exemption 
at $3,000 for single persons, with an additional $1,000 for married couples. 
The former exemption of $5,000 to corporations was eliminated. The normal 


| tax for corporations and individuals was 1%. For individuals only surtaxes 


| began with 1% when net income reached $20,000, and increased gradually 
' to 6% on portions of income in excess of $500,000. The 1913 law contained 
' provision for an excise tax of 1% on net income of corporations for January 
and February, 1913. 

Deduction for depletion of mines was restricted.to 5% of value of output. 

Law of 1916.—The normal rate for both corporations and individuals was 
made 2%, and the surtax on individual incomes was made to range from 
1% to 13%. The lowest surtax rate applied to income immediately above 
$20,000, the highest to that part of income exceeding $2,000,000. The law 
was passed Sept. 8, 1916, and applied to income received after Jan. 1, 1916. 
This law definitely fixed Mar. 1, 1913, as the date upon which appreciation 
and depreciation of property were to be measured for tax purposes. Stock 
dividends were included in taxakle income. The artitrary 5% limitation 
upon depletion allowances was eliminated. Losses in deductions entered 
into for profit but not connected with an individual’s trade or business were 
.made allowable deductions, to an amount not exceeding the profits arising 
therefrom. The 1916 law was in effect from Jan. 1, 1916, to Dec. 31, 1916. 

Law of 1917.—This law was passed Oct. 3, 1917, and became effective 
as of Jan. 1, 1917, remaining in effect one year. The revenue Act of 1917 
contained two separate laws: 


(a) A reenactment of the 1916 law with amendments. This was known 
as the Act of 1916, as amended by the Act of Oct. 3, 1917. 
(b) The War Income Tax Act of Oct. 3, 1917. 


Both (a) and (b) had their own separate normal and surtax rates and exemp- 
tions. An unmarried individual with an income over $1,000 but not in 
excess of $3,000 was subject to tax under the War Income Tax Act but not 
subject under (a). A married man living with his wife, or a single person 
head of a family, with an income over $2,000 and not over $4,000 was like- 
wise only subject to tax under the War Income Tax Act of Oct. 3, 1917. 
Single persons with an income over $3,000 and married persons or heads of 
families with an income over $4,000 were subject to tax under both (a) and 
(b). 

“Tnformation at the source’ was substituted for collection at source. 
Deduction of gifts by individuals to charitable, religious, and educational 
institutions was permitted up to 15% of net taxakle income as calculated 
without this deduction. Limitations were imposed on several deductions, 
income and excess profits taxes being made non-deductible, also interest on 
money borrowed for purchase of tax-exempt securities. For the new 4% 
tax on corporations permission was given to deduct dividends on stock in 
other corporations. To prevent corporations from avoiding the tax by post- 
poning dividend declarations, the law prescribed that dividends be ‘‘taxed 
to the distributee at the rates prescribed by law for the years in which such 
profit or surplus was accumulated by the corporation.’’? This was repealed 
by the 1918 law. 

The 1917 law introduced excess profits taxes, A law of this type was 
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passed Mar. 3, 1917, but was replaced by act of Oct. 3, 1917, which also 
placed a heavy levy on supernormal profits. For treatment of this act and 
its successor of 1918, see Montgomery’s ‘‘Excess Profits Tax Procedure, 
1921.” 

Law of 1918.—This law was finally approved Feb. 24, 1919, but was retro- 
active to Jan. 1, 1918. It remained in effect until the effective date of the 
act of 1921, which, for most provisions, was Jan. 1, 1921. This law completely 
replaced the 1916 and 1917 acts. It imposed a new version of profits tax, 
certain luxury taxes, and other internal revenue charges. Normal rate and 
corporation tax rate were both 12%, with a reduction to 6% on first $4,000 


of the taxable income of a citizen or resident of the United States. These — 


rates stood only until Jan. 1, 1919, when normal rate applying to taxable 
income of a citizen or resident became 8% (4% on first $4,000) and the cor- 
poration tax dropped from 12% to 10%. f 

Surtaxes on individual incomes ranged from 1% to 65%, the highest 
rate applying to portions of income exceeding $1,000,000. The maximum 
total rate in 1918 was 10% higher than in 1917, and the higher normal rate 
and steeper progression made the tax heavier on moderate incomes than 
was the preceding one. Maximum total rate on 1919 and 1920 incomes 
was 73%. 

The provision permitting an individual to deduct losses not incurred in 
trade was liberalized. For the first time the individual was required to 


report on basis of his annual accounting period, even though it did not. 


coincide with the calendar year. Affiliated corporations were required to 
file consolidated returns. Depreciation allowances were liberalized. De- 
pletion of mines and of gas and oil wells was placed upon a generous basis. 
Special provision was made for charging off reasonable amortization on 
equipment contributing to prosecution of the war. For the first time cor- 
porations were relieved of the arbitrary limitation on deductible interest, 
in force in some form since 1909, also of the discriminating tax on dividends 
received from other corporations. Income and excess profits taxes paid to 
other jurisdictions upon income arising therein were, under certain conditions, 
allowed as credits against the tax. A specific credit of $2,000 was granted 
corporations. As under previous laws, members of partnerships were taxed 
as individuals. Personal service corporations were placed in the same cate- 
gory as partnerships. 

Law of 1921.—This law was approved Nov. 23, 1921. It was a rewritten 
draft of the 1918 law. The law became effective Jan. 1, 1921, but some rad- 
ical changes provided for did not become effective until Jan. 1, 1922, such 
as the sections which abolished the excess profits tax and the personal service 
corporation, increased the corporation tax rate, and established a new class 
of capital gains and losses. The personal service corporation disappeared 
with the abolition of the excess profits tax, and the income tax rose from 10% 
to 123%. Surtax rates on individual incomes were reduced. The maximum 
rate was made 50% instead of 65% under the 1918 law, and applied to all 
incomes in excess of $200,000. Surtaxes began when the $6,000 point was 
reached and for incomes between $6,000 and $10,000 were 1%. 

Capital gains were established as a new division of income. Beginning 
Jan. 1, 1922, profits made by individuals from sales or exchanges of property 
“held for profit or investment,” were subject to a maximum rate of 123% 
instead of the regular rates which, since that date, range as high as 58% 
(normal plus surtaxes). 

The section prescribing the basis for determining gain or loss, which’ be- 
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came effective Jan. 1, 1921, adopts the Frierson rule (which, in case of prop- 
erty purchased before Mar. 1, 1913, states that a profit or loss must be shown 
when comparison is made with original cost and be limited to the portion 
thereof accrued after Mar. 1, 1913) and also liberalizes the definition of 
the closed transaction. The law states that no gain or loss on exchanges 
of property for property shall be recognized unless property received in 
the trade ‘“‘has a readily realizable market value.’ In certain cases the 
gain need not be accounted for at time of exchange. 

An innovation was the breaking away from the practice of refusing to 
permit a business loss in one accounting period to offset income of another. 

Reduced surtax rates became effective in 1922 and personal exemptions 
were liberalized, the changes affecting the 1921 returns. For a married 
- person or the head of a family whose income does not exceed $5,000, the 
exemption was increased from $2,000 to $2,500. The allowance for each 
dependent was increased from $200 to $400. 

After Jan. 1, 1922, personal service corporations were taxed as ordinary 
corporations. 

Affiliated corporations were given the option, after Jan. 1, 1922, of filing 
separate or consolidated returns. 

The law set up a Tax Simplification Board to investigate the procedure 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue and to make recommendations for its 
simplification. 

The law required that the Treasury pay interest on taxes refunded. 

Other changes included a limitation of time for filing amortization claims; 
a@ provision that returns must be filed in all cases where an individual’s 
gross income exceeds $5,000; a limitation on the deduction of interest to 
earry Liberty bonds; permission to deduct business traveling expenses in 
full; and a change in the limitation periods for amended returns. 

There were also important changes in administrative features, such as 
the sections permitting binding agreements between the Treasury and the 
taxpayer, changing the procedure with reference to appeals, and authorizing 
the Treasury to defer collection in cases of undue hardship. 


Administration of Income Tax 


The administration of the income tax law is placed in the hands of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, subject to supervision and control by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. In the following discussion wherever the 
Treasury regulations are quoted but the regulation number is omitted it is 
understood that Regulations 62 are referred to. 

BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE.—The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
collects federal revenue other than customs. There are five deputy commis- 
sioners? and one Assistant Commissioner, the latter acting in the Commis- 
sioner’s place. Income and excess profits taxes are collected through the 
local collectors of internal revenue, who are also charged with the collection 
of all other internal revenue taxes. Collectors of internal revenue are held 
primarily responsible for the proper collection of the tax in their districts. 
There are some 64 collection districts, each with a collector at its head as- 
sisted by subordinates. There are also 35 internal revenue divisions with 
internal revenue agents or supervising internal revenue agents in charge. 


2 The deputies are in charge of the following: 1. Income Tax Unit; 2. Estate and Capital 
Stock Tax Unit; 3. Sales Tax Unit; 4. Accounts and Collections Unit; 5, Miscellaneous 


(publications, administration, etc,), 
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Procedure.—Procedure of the Bureau of Internal Revenue is as follows:§ 


1. The taxpayer makes a return and pays the collector, who receives 
the return, one-fourth or all the tax shown due on face of return. 

2. The collector lists the returns, shows taxes due, makes a few ob- 
vious corrections in some cases and forwards returns to Washington.* 

3. In Washington returns are first checked against collector’s lists 
and the original tax verified. 

4. The “audit” of returns begins and supplemental amounts of taxes 
due [and amount of overpayments] are determined; taxpayer is noti- 
fied and [after procedure laid down in Sec. 250 (d) has been complied 
with], return is sent to a separate section of the Bureau for entry on a 
supplemental list.® 

5. Supplemental lists are transmitted monthly to collectors, taxpayer 
is formally notified [of additional, taxes], and tax is due for payment 
within ten days after such notice. 


COMMITTEE ON APPEALS AND REVIEW.—Under the 1918 law® the 
Commissioner was empowered to appoint an Advisory Tax Board.7? The 
Board was appointed Mar. 14, 1919, and abolished Oct. 1, 1919. 

In place of the Board, a Committee on Appeals and Review was established, 
membership being recruited from within the Bureau. 

Organization.—_The Committee is independent of the Income Tax Unit 
and in theory is responsible only to the Commissioner. Its personnel em- 
braces a chairman, vice-chairman, eleven members, and a secretary, who 
give their entire time and attention to all matters referred to the Committee 
for consideration. All members have held responsible positions in the Bureau 
as heads of divisions or chiefs of sections and are either attorneys at law or 
accountants. 

Procedure.—The principal duties of the Committee are: 

1. Hearing and consideration of cases appealed by taxpayers from action 
of Income Tax Unit. 

2. Consideration of questions submitted by Income Tax Unit with 
request for Committee’s advice. 

8. Criticism or approval of letters making new rulings or new applica- 
tions of old rulings which are submitted by Income Tax Unit or 
the Commissioner. 

4. Criticism or approval of proposed Treasury decisions. 

5. Consideration of matters presented in informal conferences by officers 
of the Bureau and by taxpayers upon questions of interpretation, 
policy, or procedure. 

Cases may be appealed to the Committee only after final disposition has 
been made of the case by the Income Tax Unit, and upon such questions, 


either as to law or facts, as are in controversy between taxpayer and Income 
Tax Unit.’ 


3 A. E. James, Bulletin of National Tax Association, Vol. VI, p. 49. 
} Returns on form 1040A are not sent to Washington, but are audited in collectors’ 
offices. 
5 If it is found there has been an overpayment of tax, the taxpayer is sent a certificate 
of oS ten) which enables an adjustment to be made by the local collector. 
ec. 1! -1). 


7 For a full discussion of its powers and procedure see Montgomery: I - 
cedure, 1920, pp. 159-161. . : Tutu busome: TOR eae 
8 apr te be (1921 we it was eeany to the policy of ae Bureau to defer assessments 
pending the taking up of an appeal. is was an unjust rule, which is now, in most cases 
abolished by Sec. 250 (d) of the 1921 law, ; : . had 
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Following ruling outlines procedure in hearings before the Committee: 

Ruling. When an appeal is taken from a ruling of the Income Tax Unit to the Com- 
mittee on Appeals and Review or a question is certified to that Committee at the request 
of the taxpayer and an oral presentation is desired, the record shall immediately be exam- 
ined to ascertain as to whether there is a question of law involved. If it is found that a 
question of law is involved, the Solicitor shall be notified and he will thereupon designate 
one member of the Solicitor’s office to sit with the Committee and himself for the purpose 
of hearing the appeal, or if the Solicitor finds it inconvenient to sit with the Committee 
he may designate two members of his office to do so.9 

At the hearing before the Committee the taxpayer or his attorney or representative will 
be expected to make his full oral argument on the law as well as the facts, and this presen- 
tation shall be the only oral presentation except in unusual circumstances, or unless a fur- 
ther argument of the facts or the law is deemed desirable by either the Chairman of the 
Committee or the Solicitor. 


The attorney or attorneys so designated by the Solicitcr for the hearing will be expected, 
in conjunction with the Solicitor and the Conference Committee in the Solicitor’s office, if 
the Solicitor so desires, to consider the legal aspects of the case, and the Solicitor’s recom- 
mendation in the form of an opinion or memorandum will then be made to the Chairman 
of the Committee, and thereupon the Committee’s findings shall be prepared and submitted 
to the Commissioner for his approval. ... (C. B. 3, p. 370; O. D. 709.) 

The appeal and related papers are transmitted to the Committee on Ap- 
peals and Review and docketed for assignment to a member for considera- 
tion. 

Upon assignment of the case the papers are carefully examined. In event 
that additional information is desired or an oral hearing is requested or is 
deemed advisable, taxpayer is notified. 

In event of an oral hearing, which will presumably be final, taxpayer 
submits such arguments and presentation both as to law and facts as he 
desires to have considered by the Bureau. The oral hearing may be sup- 
plemented by a written brief to be submitted after the hearing. Three 
copies of this brief should be furnished. 

Conclusions of individual members of the Committee, after being formu- 
lated and reduced to writing, are submitted to a conference of the entire 
Committee and, when agreed to, are submitted to the Commissioner as 
recommendations. 

Upon approval of Committee’s recommendation by the Commissioner, 
the decision is final as far as the Bureau is concerned. It will not be recon- 
sidered except upon presentation of new and material evidence, accompanied 
by an explanation satisfactory to the Committee of failure to produce such 
evidence prior to closing of the case. 

The taxpayer is notified by the Committee of its recommendation and 
the case and related papers are thereupon returned to the Income Tax 
Unit for such further action as is necessary in accordance with the decision 
of the Committee, of which action the taxpayer is duly notified by the In- 
come Tax Unit. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING PRACTICE BEFORE TREASURY.— 
The Commissioner has issued regulations (Department Circular No. 230, 
Revised Apr. 25, 1922, Form 23)!9 governing recognition of attorneys and 
agents and other persons representing taxpayers before the Treasury. Fol- 
lowing are extracts: 


9 As a general rule, the auditor who has handled the case also attends the conferences of 
the Committee. 

10C, B. I-1, p. 469. This circular supersedes Treasury Department Circular No. 230 
(C. B. 4, pp. 408-414), dated Feb. 15, 1921, as amended June 7, 1921, July 1, 1921, and 
Dec. 23, 1921. 
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Regulation. 2. Applications for enrollment.—Applicants for enrollment pursuant to 
these regulations shall submit to the Secretary of the Treasury an application, properly 
executed, on Form 23, .... Applications in any other form will not be considered. 
The statements contained in the application must be verified by the applicant. The 
applicant must also take the oath of allegiance, and to support the Constitution of the 
United States as required by section 3478, Revised Statutes. A person who can not 
take the oath of allegiance, and to support the Constitution of the United States can 
not be enrolled. Members of the bar of a court of record will apply for enrollment as 
attorneys; all others will apply for enrollment as agents. The Secretary of the Treasury 
may in any case require other and further evidence of qualification. Applicants will 


: 


be notified of the approval or disapproval of their applications. All applications for 


enrollment must be individual, and individuals who practice as partners should apply 
for enrollment as individuals and not in the partnership name. An individual who has 
been enrolled may, however, represent claimants and others before the Treasury Depart- 


ment in the name of a partnership of which he is a member or with which he is other- : 
wise regularly connected. Except as hereinafter provided in paragraph 3, a corporation | 


can not be enrolled and attorneys or agents will not be permitted to practice before the © 


Treasury Department for account of a corporation which represents claimants and others : 


in the prosecution of business before the Treasury Department. Persons applying for 
enrollment who propose to act for such a corporation in the prosecution of claims and 
other business before the Treasury Department, will be subject to rejection, and enrolled 
attorneys or agents who act for a corporation in representing claimants and others in 
the prosecution of claims and other business will be subject to suspension from practice, 
as to such claims or business. 


Balas i | 


4, Restriction of right to be heard to parties and enrolled attorneys and agents.—(a) The 
committee on enrollment and disbarment shall maintain in the office of the chief clerk, 
Treasury Department, a roll of attorneys and agents entitled to practice before the 
Treasury Department. It shall likewise maintain lists of those whose applications for 
enrollment have been rejected and those who have been suspended or disbarred. The 
chief clerk shall furnish copies of said roll and lists, with such additions thereto or sub- 
tractions therefrom as may be made from time to time, to the several bureaus, offices 
and divisions of the Treasury Department, and upon request may furnish information 
as to whether or not any person is enrolled as an attorney or agent before the Treasury 
Department. 

(6) All bureaus, offices and divisions of the Treasury Department are hereby prohib- 
ited from recognizing or dealing with anyone appearing as attorney or agent unless the 
name of such attorney or agent appears upon the list of those entitled to practice before 
the Treasury Department, provided, however, that the head of any bureau, office or 
division may, in his discretion, temporarily recognize such representative pending action 
upon his application for enrollment, provided his name does not appear on the list of 
those whose applications for enrollment have been rejected or on the list of those who 
have been suspended or disbarred. It shall be the duty of the several bureaus, offices 
and divisions of the Treasury Department to ascertain in each case whether the name 
of one appearing before them in a representative capacity appears on the roll of those 
entitled to practice, whether such representative has been suspended or disbarred, and 
whether he is ineligible under section (c) of this paragraph or under section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes. Nothing herein contained shall preclude individual parties or mem- 
bers of firms, or officers of corporations, or authorized employees of firms or corporations, 
from appearing, upon proper identification, as representatives of their own interests or 
of their respective firms or corporations in any matter before the department in which 
such person, firm or corporation is concerned as a principal; but attorneys, counsel, 
solicitors, accountants and other agents for such persons, firms or corporations must 
be enrolled. 

(c) No attorney or agent shall be permitted to appear in a representative capacity 
before the Treasury Department, or any of the bureaus, offices, units, divisions, sub- 
divisions, or other agencies thereof, in regard-to any claim, application for reaudit, 
refund, abatement or reduction in tax assessed, or any other matter, to which he gave 
actual personal consideration, or as to the facts of which he had actual personal knowl- 
edge, while in the service of the Treasury Department. 
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The foregoing regulation is in addition to the inhibition contained in section 190 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, and does not authorize the appearance of an 
‘attorney or agent in the prosecution of any claim that would be prohibited by that 
jsection. 


, 6. Causes for rejection, suspension or disbarment.—(a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
, may, as herein provided, suspend or disbar any enrolled attorney or agent shown to be 
_ incompetent or disreputable, or who refuses to comply with these rules and regulations, 
Jor who shall with intent to defraud, in any manner willfully and knowingly deceive, 
‘mislead, or threaten any claimant or prospective claimant, by word, circular or letter, 
or by advertisement. It shall be the duty of every attorney and agent to use the utmost 
diligence in furnishing evidence required in matters presented to the Treasury Depart- 
tment, and the use of any means whereby the final settlement of a claim or other business 
pending before the Treasury Department is unjustifiably delayed may be sufficient cause 
for suspension or disbarment. If any enrolled attorney or agent shall knowingly employ 
S correspondent or subagent in any matter pending before the Treasury Department a 
person who is at the time denied enrollment, or suspended or disbarred from practice 
‘before the department, such attorney or agent himself may be suspended or disbarred. 
(6) Advertising by enrolled attorneys or agents which describes their capacity or 

lability to render service as enrolled attorneys or agents is forbidden. Letterheads, 
business cards, and insertions in directories, newspapers, trade journals, or other publi- 
¢ | cations should set forth only the name and address of the attorney or agent and a brief 
‘description of his practice. The description should not do more than state the nature 
Jof the attorney’s or agent's business, that is to say, whether he practices as an attorney, 
faccountant or agent, and, if desired, any special field of service or practice covered. The 
se by attorneys, agents, or others of adjectives or other terms which might imply 
‘official capacity or connection with the Government or any of its departments, is spe- 
cifically forbidden. 

(c) The solicitation of claims or other business as attorney or agent for others before 
the Treasury Department by circulars, advertisements, or other means, including per- 
‘Ysonal letters, communications, or interviews not warranted by previous business or 
‘Ppersonal relations with the persons addressed, is forbidden. Advertising or solicitation 
which makes any suggestion of previous connection with the Treasury Department or 
‘acquaintance with its cfficials or employees, or any reference to the fact of enrollment, is 
|specifically forbidden. : ‘ , 
(d) Statements or implications to the effect that an attorney or agent is in position 
'|by reason of past experience, past official connection, or personal association with the 
‘}Treasury Department or ony officials or employees thereof, directly or indirectly to 
influence the disposition of business in the Treasury Department, and statements or 
implications to the effect that the agent or attorney is able to obtain information or 
‘consideration that is not available to the public in regard to such business, are forbidden. 

(e) While contingent fees may be proper in some cases before the department, they 
are not generally looked upon with favor and may be made the ground of suspension 
or disbarment. Both their reasonableness in view of the services rendered and all the 
attendant circumstances are a proper subject of inquiry by the department. The Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue or the head of any other Treasury bureau or division of 
the Secretary’s office may at any stage of a pending proceeding require an attorney or 
lagent to make full disclosure as to what inducements, if any, were held out by him to 
procure his employment and whether the business is being handled on a contingent 
basis, and, if so, the arrangement regarding compensation. : 

(f) Violation of any of the foregoing regulations is declared cause for suspension or 
disbarment of any attorney or agent enrolled to practice before the Treasury Depart- 
ment, while violation thereof by any person applying for enrollment as attorney or 
agent will be cause for rejection of his application. 

Power of Attorney Must Comply With Certain Requirements.— 

Ruling. .... Any power of attorney offered in evidence in any case will be accepted 
only provided it isin regular form. It is considered necessary in the case of an individual 
that the power of attorney be signed by the taxpayer, contain language to convey his 
intention, not necessarily in strictly legal form, and be attested before a notary public 
or be witnessed before two disinterested individuals. In the case of a partnership, a 
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power of attorney must be signed by all members of the partnership and properly sworr 
to or witnessed as above. In the case of a corporation, it must be signed by an office 
of the corporation, attested by the secretary under the seal of the corporation an 
executed before a notary or attested as above. Under no circumstances shall a powerlt 
of attorney which does not have attached to it a revenue stamp in the amount of 28 
cents be accepted. .... (C. B. I-1, p. 419; Misc.) 


The following form is suggested: 


Power of Attorney 


To tHE ComMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
WasuHinerTon, D. C. 


BUBMOTIZEU, GOMEDTESEHIEN ss aale 20d Waites w Mad nities base cue wlle el tlereere Give st ato eee 
in connection with all tax returns which have been filed by this company with any 
department of the United States Government. The said representatives are 
authorized to act for it and in its name, place and stead. This letter will serve 
as written authority authorizing him to examine and secure copies of all returns, 
claims, correspondence and papers in connection therewith. This letter will 
also serve as written authority authorizing him to receive any warrants which 
may be issued in its name. We hereby specifically authorize the above mentioned 
representatives to secure, if necessary, copies of any income or excess profits tax 
returns heretofore filed by*us. 

The said representatives are vested with full Power of Substitution and Revoca- 
tion. The execution of this instrument hereby ratifies and confirms all that said 
representatives shall lawfully do or cause to be done, by virtue hereof. 

Respectfully, 


(AFFIX CORPORATE SBAL) 


FACE RN cCrirncy AU a ef (Signature and Title of Office) 
Secretary 
Personally appeared before me, a Notary Public of 
Hee Ste’ FOL ao ack sss , County of.. 


edb ce iio Horan ae on who being duly sworn accord- 
ing to law and having signed the foregoing in my 


presence, stated that he is 


(Title) 


OLSY a Ek REST Re. emt rye be » and that he executed 
(Name of Corporation) 


the foregoing power of attorney by virtue of the 
power vested in him by this corporation. 


Notary Public 


(AFFIX NOTARIAL SEAL) 


Power of Attorney 


; ORGANIZATION OF INCOME TAX UNIT.—A chart showing organn 
ization of the Income Tax Unit is reproduced on following page. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE INTERPRETATION.—Pending construction off} 
statutes by courts and subject to such construction, the Treasury supplies: 
official interpretation of the law. The Treasury interprets the law strictly. 
Large sums are involved in disputes turning on close constructions of the 
law. Taxpayers cannot assume that their interests will be protected by 
blind conformity with Treasury rulings. The system assumes that they 
will not follow the rulings blindly, but will contest doubtful points operating) 
to their disadvantage. 4 

In recent regulations, interpretations are made as general and illuminat 
ing as possible. Instead of treating a narrow, particular instance, the Com= 
missioner in most cases essays a comprehensive treatment of the probleny 
of procedure involved and does not hesitate to enunciate general principle? 
to serve as official guides to action by taxpayers. 

Legal Force and Effect of Treasury Interpretations..1—The Supreme 
Court of the U. S. is final authority on Income tax questions. In an old 
case this court said: 

Decision. . . . . The construction of the law is open to both parties, and each is 
presumed to know it. Any instructions from the Treasury Department could not 
change the law or affect the rights of the plaintiff. He was not bound to take or adopt 
that construction. He was at liberty to judge for himself, and act accordingly. ... . 12 

The following statement was made in a more recent case: 

Decision. A practical construction by public officers whose duty it is to enforce a 
statute is conceded to be entitled to great influence, provided the statute presents an) 
ambiguity which is real, and not captious. .... 

Where a statute that has been construed by the courts has been re-enacted in the sam 
or substantially the same terms, the legislature is presumed to have been familiar wit: 
its construction, and to have adopted it as a part of the law, unless a different intentio: 
is indicated; and the same principle is applied to statutes and parts of statutes whic 
have been re-enacted after they have been construed by the legislative or executive 
departments of the government. (Hdwards vy. Wabash Railway Co., 264 Fed. 610.) i 

not 


Regarding taxpayer’s right to question rulings and assessments, 
the following authoritative quotation: | 


And it follows that it will be a legitimate mode of construing the present income tax” 
law, in cases where its language in relation to a particular point or subject is obscure,’ 
confusing, or unintelligible, to compare it with the corresponding provisions on the same. 
point in the earlier acts, which may be more clear and precise, and to presume thati 
Congress intended its words to be understood in the same sense as before, unless there is: 
such a distinct change of language as to compel the inference that a change in legislation: 
was certainly intended.* 


Note the following quotation from a decision of the U. S. Supreme Court? 


Decision. In the interpretation of statutes levying taxes it is the established rule not‘ 
to extend their provisions, by implication, beyond the clear import of the language: 
used, or to enlarge their operations so as to embrace matters not specifically pointed outs 


‘ 


11 Under this title Mr. Fred T. Field, formerly member of the Advisory Tax Boardj 
presented a paper published in the Columbia University Lectures—The Federal Income: 
Tax (Columbia University Press, 1921, pp. 91-113) in which he makes the following state 
ments: “Rulings are of two principal classes—administrative rulings which deal with! 
procedure, and interpretative rulings which purport to state the meaning of the statute: 
and to affect substantive rights. Administrative rulings are made under authority of a: 
delegated quasi-legislative power, and if within the scope of the delegation, have the: 
effect of law as quasi-statutes. They are presumed to be valid. Interpretative rulings: 
have no effect as law since they are not within the delegation of the quasi-legislative power! 
and since no power of conclusive quasi-judicial ‘construction is given to the Treasury 
Department. Interpretative rulings are, however, under some conditions aids to the 
construction of the statute and have certain important practical effects.” } 

2 Alliott v. Swartwout, 35 U. S. 187, 10 Pet. 137, 12 Curtis 46, 9. L. Ed. 373 

18 Black, Income and Other Federal Taxes, (4th Ed p. 36.), 


i = ot 
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In case of doubt they are construed most strongly against the government, and in favor 
of the citizen. United States v. Wigglesworth, 2 Story 369, Fed. Cas. No. 16,690; Amer 
. acan Net and Twine Co. v. Worthington, 141 U.S. 468, 474, 35 L. Ed. 821, 824, 12 Sup. 
1) Ct. Rep. 55; Benziger v. United States, 192 U. S. 38, 55, 48 L. Ed. 331, 338, 24 Sup. Ct. 
lid’ Rep. 189.14 


| The authority of Treasury Department regulations is discussed in Black’s 
“Income Taxes’”’ (4th Ed.), p. 9: 


But of course it is not within the lawful power of these officers to go a step beyond 
_} the limits of the act of Congress under which their authority is exercised. They could 
ih neither bring within the purview of the law or of their regulations anything not definitely 
“) within the words of the act, nor except from its operation anything not clearly meant to 
2) be excluded, nor add to the burden of the taxpayer anything which Congress did not 
jjintend toimpose upon him, But within the limits of their rightful authority, regulations 
‘prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, pursuant to statutory authority, 
‘) with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury where necessary, in respect to the 
assessment and collection of internal revenue taxes, or for the government of the officers 


}} are presumed to be the acts of the Secretary. But the construction given to an act of 
|| Congress imposing internal revenue taxes by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
though officially published, is not a construction of so much dignity that a re-enactment 
of the statute subsequent to the construction is to be regarded as a legislative adoption 
of that construction, and especially when the construction would make a proviso to the 
act repugnant to the body of the act. 


Policy of Bureau Regarding Requests for Rulings and Advice upon 
| Abstract Propositions.— 


' Ruling. It will be the policy of the Bureau not to answer any inquiry except under 
)) the following circumstances: ¥ 

(a) The transaction must be completed and not merely proposed or planned. 

(6) The complete facts relating to the transaction, together with abstracts from 
| contracts, or other documents, necessary to present the complete facts, must be given. 
(c) The names of all the real parties interested (not ‘‘dummies”’ used in the trans- 
| action) must be stated, regardless of who presents the question, whether attorney, 
| accountant, tax service, or otner representative. (C. B. I-1, p. 400; Mim. 2880.) 


Legal Effect of Changes in Form of Organization Made to Reduce Tax- 
ation. : 


Ruling. A change of form from that of a corporation or association to that of a 
trust or partnership accompanied by a transfer of capital assets to trustees for the 
> benefit of shareholders foliowed by a sale of such assets at a price in excess of the cost 
thereof to the corporation or association, and the distribution of proceeds to the bene- 
 ficiaries (shareholders), such change being made for the main purpose of avoiding the 
tax which would accrue to the corporation had the sale been made by it, should be 
_ disregarded as a mere sham to avoid assessment of tax against the corporation or asso— 
| ciation upon the profit derived from such sale, and the corporation or association should 
be required to return as income any profit derived as though the sale had been made 
by it directly. (C. B. 2, p. 203; Digest S. 1385.) 


| The taxpayer against whom the foregoing case was decided, appealed to 
the courts and the opinion of the Solicitor was reversed. 


Decision. It is insisted in the opinion of the solicitor for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue that this change is a sham and a subterfuge and is ineffective. This same 
_ opinion admits the right of an individual or corporation to regulate or change its business 
with a view of reducing or avoiding taxation in the future, but in contradiction with this 

admission holds that the parties involved in this transaction could not doso, Supporting 
this view there are several cited cases, most of them by state courts, The case of 


4 Gould v. Gould, 245 U. 8. 151, 38 Sup. Ct. 53, 62 L, Hd. 211, 
16 Weeks v. Sibley, 269 Fed. 155. 
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Pollard v. Bank, 47 Kans. 406, 28 Pac. 202, cited by the solicitor, is directly oppose: 
to his contention. . . 

Bearing in mind the tule of construction which the Supreme Court announced i 
the case of Gould v. Gould, 245 U. S. 151, 38 Sup. Ct. 53, 62 L. Ed. 211, and numerow 
other cases, to the effect that the provisions of the taxing statutes are not to be extende: 
by implication beyond the clear import of the language used, and that they are to b 
construed most strongly against the government and in favor of the taxpayer, it is th 
opinion of this court that the right to change the status of an organization, or to dissolv 
an organization in any legal manner, is not made ineffectual because the motive impelliz 
the change is to reduce or avoid taxation in the future. The right so to do is an incident 
right, inseparably connected with an individual’s right to own and contro] his property : 
It is practically identical with the sale by a citizen of tax-burdened securities and thes 
investment of the proceeds thereof in tax-exempt ones, for the purpose of reducing 
avoiding taxation. 


Determination and Assessment of Tax 


DUTY OF COMMISSIONER.—The function of determining and assess~+ 
ing the tax is delegated to the Commissioner. 


Law. Sec. 1811. [Sec. 3176, Rev. Stat... The Commissioner of Internal! 
Revenue shall determine and assess all taxes, other than stamp taxes, as to whic 
returns or lists are so made under the provisions of this section. ... . 


EXAMINATION AND AUDIT.— 


Law. Sec. 250..... (b) As soon as practicable after the return is filed, the Com: 
missioner shall examine it. If it then appears that the correct amount of the tax i 
greater or less than that shown in the return, the instalments shall be recomputed. .... . 

Regulation. When the returns are received at the collectors’ offices they are examined i 
and listed before being forwarded to the Commissioner. As soon as practicable after! 
the returns are received in the office of the Commissioner they are carefully audited in: 
connection with any reports of examination that may have been made by agents of! 
the Department. If error in the amount of tax as stated in the return is detected the: 
tax is recomputed and if the amount is less than that shown in the return the excess will! 
be credited or refunded. .... If the amount is greater than that shown in the return’ 
the deficiency will be handled as provided in section 250 (d) of the statute and article: 
1006. «nog, s (Art..1012:) 


The returns, or at least the larger ones, are audited exhwustieely a as soon) 
as practicable,’ but this is usually long after payment of the tax. 

Sec. 250 (b) of the 1918 and 1921 laws and the usual procedure which 
governs the examination of returns by revenue agents from the Commis- 
sioner’s office in Washington, are supplemented by the provision of the 
law which gives to local collectors the right to question the accuracy of 
returns. 


Law. Sec. 228. That if the collector or deputy collector has reason to believe that 
the amount of any income returned is understated, he shall give due notice to the 
taxpayer making the return to show cause why the amount of the return should not 
be increased, and upon proof of the amount understated, may increase the same 
accordingly. Such taxpayer may furnish sworn testimony to prove any relevant 
facts and if dissatisfied with the decision of the collector may appeal to the Commis- 
sioner for his decision, under such rules of procedure as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner with the approval of the Secretary. 

Regulation. If a collector has reason to believe that the amount of any income 
is understated in a return, he may on his own initiative take up the matter with the 
taxpayer and upon becoming satisfied that the amount was understated may increase 
it accordingly, subject to the right of the taxpayer to appeal to the Commissioner. 
The Commissioner, however, without the intervention of the collector may exercise 
original jurisdiction in cases of understatements or other errors in returns, in which 
event sections 250 and 1300 of the statute and section 3176 of the Revised Statutes, 


. 
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a rye by section 1311 of the statute, are applicable instead of section 228..... 
rt: : 


In view of the right of appeal to the Commissioner in any event, if the 
collector gives notice of intention to increase an assessment, taxpayers 
should appeal at once to the Commissioner. 

Collectors may summon any person residing or found within the state 
or territory in which their districts lie, and even in other districts, and make 
examinations authorized by law. If a return is not filed, the collectors 
are required to make returns from their own knowledge and from ‘such 
information as they can obtain through testimony or otherwise. 


Law. Sec. 1311. [Sec. 3172, Rev. Stat.] Every collector shall, from time to time, 
cause his deputies to proceed through every part of his district and inquire after and 
concerning all persons therein who are liable to pay any internal-revenue tax, and 
all persons owning or having the care and management of any objects liable to pay 
any tax, and to make a list. of such persons and enumerate said objects. 

Sec. 1311. [Sec. 3165, Rev. Stat.] Every collector, deputy collector, internal- 
revenue agent, and internal-revenue officer assigned to duty under an internal-revenue 
agent, is authorized to administer oaths and to take evidence touching any part of 
the administration of the internal-revenue laws with which he is charged, or where 
pick oaths and evidence are authorized by law or regulation authorized by law to be 
aken. i 


Examination of Books and Persons.—Properly accredited officers of the 
internal revenue service have full power to examine books and records 
and to require attendance of the necessary persons at examinations into 
accuracy of income tax returns. The auditing and examinations, whether 
done in the office or in the field, are performed by internal revenue agents, 
who are under the direction of the Commissioner at Washington and not of 
the local collectors. 


Law. Sec. 1308. That the Commissioner, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
correctness of any return or for the purpose of making a return where none has been 
made, is hereby authorized, by any revenue agent or inspector designated by him 
for that purpose, to examine any books, papers, records, or memoranda bearing upon 
the matters required to be included in the return, and may require the attendance of 
the person rendering the return or of any officer or employee of such person, or the 
attendance of any other person having knowledge in the premises, and may take his 
testimony with reference to the matter required by law to be included in such return, 
with power to administer oaths to such person or persons. 

Sec. 1310. (a) That if any person is summoned under this Act to appear, to tes- 
tify, or to produce books, papers, or other data, the district court of the United States 
for the district in which’ such person resides shall have jurisdiction by appropriate 
process to compel such attendance, testimony, or production of books, papers, or 
other data. ‘ 

(b) The district courts of the United States at the instance of the United States 
are hereby invested with such jurisdiction to make and issue, both in actions at law 
and suits in equity, writs and orders of injunction, and of ne exeat republica, orders 
appointing receivers, and such other orders and process, and to render such judgments 
and decrees, granting in proper cases both legal and equitable relief together, as may 
be necessary or appropriate for the enforcement of the provisions of this Act. The 
remedies hereby provided are in addition to and not exclusive of any and all other 
remedies of the United States in such courts or otherwise to enforce such provisions. 


Liability to examination extends to persons, other than the taxpayer, 
who have knowledge of his income, 

Relations with Revenue Agents.—Revenue agents usually call upon 
individual taxpayers without notice. In the case of business concerns 
appointments convenient to both are often made by telephone. Although 
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| 

the right of revenue agents to examine the books and accounts of all tax- 
payers is unquestioned, they usually do not insist on an immediate exami-> 
nation to inconvenience of the taxpayer. ; 
Taxpayers should furnish the revenue agent with all information called i 
for and expedite the examination by placing at his disposal original dates 
supporting returns. In case of doubt, too much rather than too little > 
information should be tended. i 
Field agents, as a rule, discuss proposed reports freely with taxpayers . 
When examination has been by an agent under immediate supervision of/ 
the revenue agent in charge of a district, the taxpayer is sent a copy of the 
report after it is reviewed by agent in charge. If examination is made» 
by an agent directly from Washington, a copy of the report is not furnished ! 
the taxpayer. The assessment letter is first official notice to taxpayer of 
results of the examination. f 


Unnecessary Examinations.— 
Law. Sec. 1309. That no taxpayer shall be subjected to unnecessary examinations » 
or investigations, and only one inspection of a taxpayer’s books of account shall be | 
made for each taxable year unless the taxpayer requests otherwise or unless the Com- - 
missioner, after investigation, notifies the taxpayer in writing that an additional inspec- » 
tion is necessary. 


Procedure when Audit Discloses Additional Taxes Due.— 


Law. Sec. 250. .... (d).... If upon examination of a return made under 
the Revenue Act of 1916, the Revenue Act of 1917, the Revenue Act of 1918, or this 
Act, a tax or a deficiency in tax is discovered, the taxpayer shall be notified thereof 
and given a period of not less than thirty days after such notice is sent by registered 
mail in which to file an appeal and show cause or reason why the tax or deficiency 
should not be paid. Opportunity for hearing shall be granted and a final decision 
thereon shall be made as quickly as practicable. Any tax or deficiency in tax then 
determined to be due shall be assessed and paid together with the penalty and interest, 
if any, applicable thereto, within ten days after notice and demand by the collector as 
hereinafter provided, and in such cases no claim in abatement of the amount so assessed 
shall be entertained: Provided, That in cases where the Commissioner believes that the 
collection ef the amount due will be jeopardized by such delay he may make the assess- 
ment without giving such notice or awaiting the conclusion of such hearing. .... 

Regulation. Sec. 250 (d) of the Revenue Act of 1921 provides that if upon examina- 
tion of a return made under the Revenue Act of 1916, 1917, 1918, or 1921, an income 
or excess profits tax or a deficiency therein (which deficiency is defined in Section 2507 
(b) as meaning the difference, to the extent not covered by any credit due to the tax— 
payer under Section 252, between the amount of the tax already paid and that which 
should have been paid) is discovered the taxpayer shall be notified thereof and shall 
have the right of an appeal and a hearing before an assessment is made. As soon 
as practicable, therefore, after a return is filed, whether by the taxpayer or as provided 
in section 3176 Revised Statutes, as amended, it is examined and if a tax or a deficiency 
in tax is discovered, the taxpayer shall be notified thereof by registered mail and a) 
period of not less than 30 days given the taxpayer in which to file an appeal to the 
Commissioner and show cause or reason why such tax or deficiency should not be paid. 
Full 30 days from the mailing (not the receipt) of such notice to file an appeal shall 
be given the taxpayer. The appeal must be filed in the office of the Commissioner in 
Washington within 31 days from the mailing of the notice, but if it is mailed in time 
to be received by the Commissioner within such period in the ordinary course of the 
mails it will be considered as having been filed within such period. No particular 
form of appeal is required, but the appeal must set forth specifically the exceptions 
upon which it is taken. The appeal shall be under oath and must contain a statement 
that it is not taken for the purpose of delay. The facts and grounds upon which the 
taxpayer relies in connection with his appeal must be fully stated. 

Upon the receipt of the appeal and before it is made the subject’ of a hearing by 
the agency designated by the Commissioner to hear such appeal, the appeal will be 
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referred to the income tax unit in Washington, or to the division thereof where such 
proposed assessment is being considered. The taxpayer may request a conference 
before the income tax unit to be held within a period prior to the expiration of five 
days after the time for the filing of an appeal. Five days prior to the expiration of 
the time allowed for a conference the taxpayer shall submit all data and briefs upon 
which he relies in connection with his appeal. If the income tax unit and the tax- 
payer are unable to reach an agreement respecting the amount of the proposed assess- 


- ment, the appeal shall be transmitted to such agency as the Commissioner may desig- 


nate for consideration and hearing. Opportunity for a hearing before the appeal 
agency shall be granted if requested within a reasonable time in accordance with the 
practice and procedure of such agency. The taxpayer in his appeal may rely upon 
data previously submitted, or he may obtain a reasonable extension of time, if cause 
therefor is shown, in which to file additional data, evidence or argument. 

Such request shall be under oath and must state specifically the reasons for additional 
time. 

In the case of a return which is examined in the collector’s office where a tax or 
deficiency therein is discovered, the taxpayer will be notified thereof by registered 
mail and the same period given the taxpayer in which to file an appeal to the Com- 
missioner and show cause or reason why such tax or deficiency should not be paid. 
Such appeal shall be filed in the manner prescribed above. The appeal will be referred 
to the collector’s office where such proposed assessment is being considered. The 
procedure in connection with such appeal shall be the same as hereinbefore provided 
in the case of appeals from the decision of the income tax unit. 

No assessment under section 250 (d) shall be made without notification to the tax- 
payer of his right to appeal and show cause, except that in any case where the Com- 
missioner believes that the collection of the amount due will be jeopardized by delay, 
he may make the assessment without giving such notice or awaiting the conclusion of 
a hearing. 

Where a taxpayer has been given an opportunity to appeal and has not done so, as 
above set forth, and an assessment has been made, or where a taxpayer has appealed 
and an assessment in accordance with the final decision on such appeal has been made, 


no claim in abatement of the assessment shall be entertained. 


Where an assessment has been made without giving the taxpayer an opportunity 
to appeal or without awaiting a decision on an appeal that has been perfected, a bona 
fide claim in abatement of the assessment, filed within ten days after notice and demand 
by the collector, may be entertained. (Art. 1006, as amended by T. D. 3409, Nov. 13, 
1922.) 


STATEMENT WITH REPORT OF INSPECTOR—PRELIMINARY 
HEARING.—-As a first step, not specifically provided for in the regulations, 
it is sometimes helpful, when an examination has developed points of dispute 
between taxpayer and revenue agent, to prepare a statement of relevant 
facts, furnish one copy to the revenue agent with a request that it be for- 
warded to the Treasury, and send another copy, with affidavit attached, to 
the personal or corporation audit department (as the case may be) of the 
Income Tax Unit at Washington. This is not an amended return, but 
merely insures full presentation of taxpayer’s side of case for consideration 
by the audit section, which also has before it the report of the revenue agent. 
If taxpayer does not feel that his statement, unsupported by oral evidence, 
is sufficient, he may in the copy forwarded to Washington request a hearing 
and an opportunity to submit additional evidence should it appear to the 
audit section that an adverse report is likely. Usually, if such request is 
filed, taxpayer is granted a hearing in person or by attorney before additional 
tax is assessed against him. After the hearing a decision is made by the 
audit section from which the usual appeal can be taken. 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED ASSESSMENT.—If the Commissioner’s audit 
(which may or may not include consideration of taxpayer’s statement and 
preliminary hearing outlined in preceding paragraph) indicates that an 
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additional assessment is justified, ‘‘the taxpayer shall be notified thereof 
and given a period of not less than thirty days after such notice is sent by 
registered mail in which to file an appeal and show cause or reason why the 
tax or deficiency should not be paid.’’!6 

Generally, an assessment letter is accompanied by a form asking tax- 
payer either to consent to the additional tax or to protest against it. If 
taxpayer consents to the assessment, he waives his rights to a hearing and 
appeal under Sec. 250 (d).. These forms should not be signed without 
proper advice. Taypayers should also be sure that they understand what 
action has been taken on claims for refund, credit, or abatement which 
may be on file. Sometimes an assessment letter may show an overpayment, 
but when consideration is also given to a claim for abatement previously 
filed which has been rejected, the ‘‘overpayment’’ becomes merely a partial 
offset to a larger amount of additional tax. 


PROTEST AND APPEAL.—AIl communications from the Commissioner 
regarding additional assessments should receive prompt attention. In 
many cases, especially where the amount involved is very large, it is not 
possible to file a complete brief taking up in detail the proposed assessment. 
In such cases, it should be suffcient, as is contemplated by Art. 1006, to 
file the formal appeal, setting forth the items which will be contested and 
the general reasons why the tax should not be paid. These reasons should 
be specific enough to enable the Treasury to decide whether or not the con- 
tentions are meritorious. 

Taxpayers should request reasonable extensions of time in which to 
prepare properly the details of their cases. In complicated cases an oral 
hearing should be requested, since the questions involved are of the same 
nature as in litigated cases. 

Form of Appeal—An appeal must be in affidavit form and contain a 
statement that it is not taken for the purpose of delay. These are the only 
requirements set forth in the regulations. The form shown on p. 1567 may 
be used in most cases. 


PROCEDURE UPON ASSESSMENT.— After final decisions are made, or 
if appeals are not made within specified time, the proposed assessments 
are included in next list sent to collector by the Commissioner. Upon 
receipt of lists, collector issues notice and demand for payment as soon as 
possible. The tax must be paid within 10 days after notice and demand. 
The collector cannot accept a claim in abatement. If taxpayer still wishes 
to contest assessment, a claim for refund may be filed immediately after 
payment is made—a procedure necessary in order to file suit. Under all 
circumstances payments should be made under protest. 


TIME LIMITS ON SUMMARY ASSESSMENTS.— 


Law. Sec. 250. .... (d) The amount of income, excess-profits, or war-profits 
taxes due under any return made under this Act for the taxable year 1921 or succeed- 
ing taxable years shall be determined and assessed by the Commissioner within four 
years after the return was filed, and the amount of any such taxes due under any return 
made under this Act for prior taxable years or under prior income, excess-profits, or 
war-profits tax Acts, or under section 38 of the Act entitled ‘‘An Act to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,’’ approved August 5, 1909, shall be determined and assessed within five years 
after the return was filed, unless both the Commissioner and the taxpayer consent in 
writing to a later determination, assessment, and collection of the tax; and no suit or 
proceeding for the collection of any such taxes due under this Act or under prior income, 


16 Sec, 250 (d), 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Bureau or InTerNAL REVENUE 


In THE Marrer 


OF APPEAL 
Joun Smitu & Co., Inc. 


To THE ComMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE: 


Accordingly an appeal is hereby taken from such decision, which it is understood 
was rendered by the................ (Division, Subdivision or Section, as the 
case may be) of the Income Tax Unit. 


STATEMENT OF Facts 


Exception No. I 

THE TAXPAYER TAKES EXCEPTION TO THE INCOME Tax UNI1’s 
REDUCTION OF THE DEPRECIATION RATE FOR MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT FROM 10 PER CENT TO 7} PER CENT. 


The above taxpayer is engaged in manufacturing cotton goods. It has for the 
past six years, the period of its existence, depreciated machinery and equipment 
at the rate of 10 per cemv per annum. 

Proof has been submitted to show that, under the circumstances, 10 per cent 
per annum is a reasonable rate of depreciation. 


Exception No. II 


evidence and a supplementary brief. 
This appeal is not taken for the purpose of delay. 
Respectfully, 
DOtEG. os ainaiir Ney aoladetualel seseate say Joun Situ & Co., Inc. 


STATE ORS co hota cess eeaee: } Fs 
COUNTY OF iS Sst eats aes, ; 

sworn according to law, on his oath says that he is the.............0.00 0000.0 
of the above named company, that the 


(Name of official) 


(ORAM azary ALA § Gay Ob sick). 3. te LOD 


Notary Public 


Specimen Appeal 
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excess-profits, or war-profits tax Acts, or of any taxes due under section 38 of such 
Act of August 5, 1909, shall be begun, after the expiration of five years after the date 
when such return was filed, but this shall not affect suits or proceedings begun at the 
time of the passage of this Act: Provided, That in the case of income received during 
the lifetime of a decedent, all taxes due thereon shall be determined and assessed by 
the Commissioner within one year after written reauest therefor by the executor, 
administrator, or other fiduciary representing the estate of such decedent: Provided 
further, That in the case of a false or fraudulent return with intent to evade tax, or 
of a failure to file a required return, the amount of tax due may be determined, assessed, 
and collected, and a suit or proceeding for the collection of such amount may be begun, 
at any time after it becomes due: Provided further, That in cases coming within the 
scope of paragraph (9) of subdivision (a) of section 214, or of paragraph (8) of sub- 
division (a) of section 234, or in cases of final settlement of losses and other deductions 
tentatively allowed by the Commissioner pending a determination of the exact amount 
deductible, the amount of tax or deficiency in tax due may be determined, assessed, 
and collected at any time; but prior to the assessment thereof the taxpayer shall be 
notified and given a period of not less than*thirty days in which to file an appeal and 
be heard as hereinafter provided in this subdivision. . 


The tax must be both determined and assessed within limitation period. 

Limitation Period 5 Years Under 1918 and Prior Laws.—The limitation 
period of the 1918 law is not disturbed, but in case of all acts prior to the 
1918 law, the period is increased to 5 years by the 1921 law. Before this 
change, the government, notwithstanding that assessment could not be 
made, could bring suit at any time under laws prior to the 1918 act. The 
1921 law provides that neither assessment nor suit under 1918 and prior 
laws shall be legal after the 5-year limitation period has expired. 

Limitation Period 4 Years Under 1921 Law.—Any tax due under a return 
filed for the taxable year 1921, or any subsequent year, must be assessed 
within 4 years after the return was filed. If any tax is due under any return 
made under the 1921 law for prior taxable years, the assessment must be 
made within 5 years after the return was filed. The limitation period for 


4 
| 


taxes under the 1921 law is not the same for assessment and suit. Assess- - 


ment must be made within 4 years and suit or proceedings must be instituted 
within 5 years after return is filed. 

Limitation Period 1 Year in Case of Estates.—Sec. 250 (d) provides, 
“that in case of income received during the lifetime of a decedent, all taxes 
due thereon shall be determined and assessed by the Commissioner within 
one year after written request therefor by the executor, administrator, or 
other fiduciary representing the estate of such decedent.’’ A request for 
determination must be made by the executor. Such an application should 
be rendered unnecessary by more expeditious handling of returns. This 
section does not apply to the income of the decedent’s estate but only to 
that received by the decedent during his lifetime. 

The 1-year period does not apply to suits. The government has 5 years 
after the return was filed within which to institute suit. 

No Limitation Period in Case of False or Fraudulent Return.— Under the 
provisions of Sec. 250 (d) if a taxpayer files a false or fraudulent return with 


intent to evade tax, or has failed to file a required return, an assessment 


may be made or suit instituted at any time. 

Limitation Period Where Amortization Is Claimed or Deductions Are 
Tentatively Allowed.—The last proviso of Sec. 250 (d) is of especial impor- 
tance to taxpayers who have filed amortization claims. It appears that 
if amortization has been claimed or if the Commissioner has tentatively 
allowed a deduction, the Commissioner may reopen the case to make an 
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assessment or bring suit at any time. The assessment or suit must be con- 
fined to amortization or to the deduction tentatively allowed. The other 
limitation periods of Sec. 250 (d) apply to other items of the return. 


Law. Sec. 214. (a) ....(9).... At any time before March 3, 1924, the 
Commissioner may, and at the request of the taxpayer shall, reexamine the returns 
and if he then finds as a result of an appraisal or from other evidence that the deduc- 
tion originally allowed was incorrect, the income, war-profits, and excess-profits taxes 
for the year or years affected shall be redetermined; and the amount of tax due upon 
such redetermination, if any, shall be paid upon notice and demand by the collector, 
or the amount of tax overpaid, if any, shall be credited or refunded to the taxpayer 
in accordance with the provisions of section 252; 


The rule of law is that a specific section controls a general section. It 
might be thought that each section is specific. A careful reading shows, 
however, that Sec. 214 is specific with reference to the deduction for amorti- 
zation, whereas Sec. 250 is specific with reference to limitation. Should 
the courts hold that Sec. 214 governs Sec. 250, the Commissioner would 
have to complete all re-examinations of amortization claims before Mar. 3, 
1924, but could make an assessment or bring suit thereon at any time 
thereafter. 

Limitation Period may be Extended by Agreement.—A provision included 
in Sec. 250 (d) makes it possible to extend the time limit on assessments 
by consent of Commissioner and taxpayer. 

No Limitation Period for Examination of Books.—There is no time limit 
on the right of the Commissioner or collectors to examine the books of a 
taxpayer, but under the 1921 law17 no tax can be assessed by the govern- 
ment after 4 years from filing of return (excepting with consent of the 
taxpayer) unless fraud is alleged.1% 


“PROCEDURE WHEN TAX ISIN JEOPARDY.—Sec. 250 (d) quoted on 
p. 1566, provides that in cases where the Commissioner believes that collection 
of tax will be jeopardized by delay due to appeal, he may make the assessment 
without giving notice or awaiting the conclusion of a final hearing. In 
_ such a case, if the collector will accept it, claim for abatement may be filed. 
If claim is accepted, collector will no doubt require a bond or security. 
Merits of the case would then be fought out under a claim in abatement. 
lf collector refuses to accept a claim in abatement, tax must be paid and a 
claim for refund filed. 


Ruling. The probable run of the statute of limitations against the Government 
as a result of which it would be precluded from bringing suit or proceedings against 
the taxpayer constitutes jeopardy within the meaning of section 250 (d) of the.Revenue 
Act of 1921 and under such circumstances the Commissioner may assess the tax 
without giving the notice or awaiting the conclusions of the hearing provided for in 
said section. (C. B. I-1, p. 305; I. T. 1333.) 


WHERE TAXPAYER HAS NOT BEEN PROPERLY NOTIFIED. —Sec. 
250 (d) specifically provides that in the case of an additional assessment “ £ 
the taxpayer shall be notified thereof and given a period of not less than chiney 
days after such notice is sent by registered mail in which to file an appeal. 

4s Opportunity for hearing shall be granted and a final decision thereon 
phat be made as quickly as practicable. .... wy 

The foregoing section applies to the 1916, 1917, 1918, and 1921 laws. 


17 Sec. 250 (d). digs 
18 Sec. 250 (d) also provides that the assessment must be made within 5 years, for taxes 
applicable to years prior to 1921. 
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Therefore, any assessment made after Nov. 23, 1921, the date of enactment! 
of the 1921 law, is illegal if the above section has not been followed.'® 


ADDITIONAL ASSESSMENTS BEAR INTEREST.—The assessment 
bears interest from date tax was due. | 


Law. Sec. 250. .... (b).... If the amount already paid is less than that | 
which should have been paid, the difference, to the extent not covered by any credits 5 
due to the taxpayer under section 252 (hereinafter called “‘deficiency”’), together F 
with interest thereon at the rate of one-half of 1 per centum per month from the time ; 
the tax was due (or, if paid on the installment basis, on the deficiency of each install-- 
ment from the time the installment was due), shall be paid upon notice and demand! 
by the collector. .... 


The foregoing provision applies only to returns for 1921 and subsequent 
years. 


ASSESSMENT WHEN CONSOLIDATION RETURNS ARE FILED.— — 


Law. Sec. 240. .... (b) In any cast in which 2 tax is assessed upon the basis of | 
a consolidated return, the total tax shall be computed in the first instance as a unit» 
and shall then be assessed upon the respective affiliated corporations in such propor-» 
tions as may be agreed upon among them, or, in the absence of any such agreement, \ 
then on the basis of the net income properly assignable to each. There shall be allowed i 
in computing the income tax only one specific credit computed as provided in sub- » 
division (b) of section 236. 


The foregoing formula for apportionment of taxes is modified in the case | 
of consolidated returns for 1917 filed by corporations and partnerships, 
thus: — 


Ruling. It is held, therefore, that where corporations and partnerships are con-— 
solidated the excess profits tax should be allocated to the partnerships as a group > 
according to the invested capital and net income assignable to the partnership group. | 
After the proper amount of the excess profits tax has been allocated to the partnership | 
group, article 78 may then be applied within the partnership group as it is now applied 
within the corporation group. (C. B. F-1, pv. 295; L. O. 1083.) 


FINAL DETERMINATION AND ASSESSMENT.—The law provides that 
a case, under certain conditions, may be finally determined, thus overcom- 


ing the uncertainty which has heretofore existed as to when a tax case was 
actually closed. 


Law. Sec. 1312. That if after a determination and assessment in any case the 
taxpayer has without protest paid in whole any tax or penalty, or accepted any abate- 
ment, credit, or refund based on such determination and assessment, and an agreement 
is made in writing between the taxpayer and the Commissioner, with the approval of 
the Secretary, that such determination and assessment shall be final and conclusive, 
then (except upon a showing of fraud or malfeasance or misrepresentation of fact 
materially affecting the determination or assessment thus made) (1) the case shall 
not be reopened or the determination and assessment modified by any officer, employee, 
or agent of the United States, and (2) no suit, action, or proceeding to annul, modify, 
or set aside such determination or assessment shall be entertained by any court of the 


United States. 

To bring about such a final determination, there must be (1) an agree- 
ment in writing between the taxpayer and the Commissioner, and (2) the 
agreement must be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. In case of 
a corporation a certified copy of the minutes of the board of directors author- 
izing an officer to sign the agreement must be filed with the Treasury. The 
agreement should be executed in duplicate. (See Art. 1141.) 

When taxpayers wish to enter into an agreement under Sec. 1312, a formal 
request should be addressed to the Commissioner. 


12 The Treasury has ruled that where an assessment was made prior to this date the 
taxpayer is not entitled to the benefit of this provision, (C, B. I-1, p. 305; I. T. 1200.) 
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Ruling. In connection with the closing of cases under section 1312 taxpayers are 
required to obtain a statement from the local collector of internal revenue showing 
_the amount of taxes paid for the period to be closed by the agreement. This require- 
ment has been made in the interest of expeditious action on taxpayers’ requests for 
agreements in view of the fact that the Bureau is not in possession of the record as to 
payments, this matter being recorded only in the offices of the local collectors. The 
taxpayer is usually in the possession of complete data as to the total payments made 
_by years and by tabulating them in such manner as to permit the collector’s office to 
verify them promptly the entire proceeding is very materially expedited. (I-33-460; 
i T. 1421.) 


Forms of Agreement Between Commissioner and Taxpayer.—An agree- 
ment may be made under the following conditions: 


1. Where an assessment has been paid without protest. 

2. Where an assessment has been made and the Commissioner has 
abated the tax in part or in full. 

3. Where an assessment has been made and the Commissioner has 
credited the tax in part or in full. 

4. Where the Commissioner has allowed a refund. 


Case 1 is covered by Form A. 


5 , under and in pursuance of 
Section 1312 of the Revenue Act of 1921, by and between 


and the CoMMISSIONER oF INTERNAL REVENUE, with the approval of the Srcrn- 
TARY OF THE TREASURY: 
Wuereas, There has been a determination and assessment of 
) as the amount of tax 
due the United States of America from said 
taxpayer on account of 
and, 
Wuereas, said taxpayer has without protest paid in whole the amount of 
so determined and assessed. 


Now, Tus AGREEMENT WitTNEsseTH: That said taxpayer and said Commis- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, with the approval of the Secrerary OF THE 
Treasury, hereby mutually agree that such determination and assessment shall 
be final and conclusive. 

In Testimony WuHe®reor, the parties to these presents have hereunto set their 
hands and seals the day and year first above written. 


Signed, sealed and delivered in the 
presence of: 


SECRETARY 
S trike out inapplicable language.) 


Form “A” (734M) 


Case 2 is covered by Form B, which is the same as Form A except imme- 
diately after colon at end of first paragraph there should be substituted: 
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payerathe: sun of 4, se648 isl Pee sere et sale bet £ tsa el a-eeaes 
amount-ofjitaxiasiel av4-2penalt,. . «.\mcuctw 


Wuereas, There has been a determination by the Commissioner that the sum 

5 a Sa ane BARS SD SIN Om, OEY fo RG uae IE 1 ee ($.......+.)..18 the, ecorreet. 
SIMOUNG Of tAX ou ae DENAlt yc a due the United States of America from 
the taxpayer OM ACCOUNT OL SAIG c+ - ete ees eee asies one ee eee eee 
and, 

Wuereas, The Commissioner has made an abatement, based on such deter- 
mination and, such assessment, of the sum Of 4 . 2c ccs epme == = nes Sele - 
accepted such abatement; 

Now, Tuis AGREEMENT Wirinnssmra: That the taxpayer and the Commis- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, with the approval of the SECRETARY OF THE 
Treasory, hereby mutually agree that such determination of the sum of.......... 

sees ) as the correct amount of tax..........p Bajos hee ge LEGTH! She 


t 
taxpayer on. account, Of Sad. cc leno accisrese sacneae sLecage ee nie ce cS a ee : 
and such assessment as abated in accordance with such determination, shall be 
final and conclusive. 

In TestTIMONY WHEREOF . . 


Form “ B” (735M) . 
Case 3 is covered by Form C, which is the same as Form A except imme- | 
diately after colon at end of first paragraph there should be substituted: 


payer the sum of. 
as the amount of tax 
payer on account of 
and, 
Wuereas, the taxpayer, pursuant to such assessment, on or about the 
,19.., paid the sum of 
due the United States of America on account of 


Wuereas, the Commissioner has made a credit, based on such determination 
and such assessment, of the sum of 
) against tax 


and he taxpayer has accepted such credit; 

Now, Tus AGREEMENT WITNESSETH: That the taxpayer and the Commis- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, with the approval of the SrecRETARY OF THE 
Treasury, hereby mutually agree that such determination of the sum of 
(Groene ) as the correct amount of tax for which the taxpayer was 
liable on account of said 
and such assessment as reduced by the amount credited as aforesaid, shall be final 
and conclusive. 

In TESTIMONY WHEREOF .... 


Form ‘“C” (736M) 
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Case 4 is covered by Form D, which is the same as Form A except imme- 
diately after colon at end of first paragraph there should be substituted: 


taxpayer the sum of 
amount of tax 


, and, 
WHEREAS, There has been a determination by the Commissioner that the sum 


the correct amount for which the taxpayer was liable on account of said 
, and, 

Wesco ast The Commissioner has made a refund, "based on such determination 
and such assessment, of the sum of 
cache RAR ee i Rece ESRER T ETEeE ($........), and the taxpayer has 
accepted such refund; 

Now, Tu1s AGREEMENT WITNESSETH: That the taxpayer and the Commis- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, with the approval of the SECRETARY OF THE 
Treasury, hereby mutually agree that such determination of the sum of 

) as the correct amount of tax 
the taxpayer was liable on account of said 
and such assessment as reduced by the amount refunded as aforesaid, shall be 
final and conclusive. 


In Testimony WHEREOF 


Form “D” (737M) 


FINAL DETERMINATION OF CLAIMS.— 

Law. Sec. 1313. That in the absence of fraud or mistake in mathematical calcu- 
lation, the finding of facts in and the decision of the Commissioner upon (or in case the 
Secretary is authorized to approve the same, then after such approval) the merits of 
any claim presented under or authorized by the internal-revenue laws shall not be 
subject to review by any other-administrative officer, employee, or agent of the United 
States. 

It is possible, notwithstanding the heading, that Congress intended this 
section to apply only to claims filed by the taxpayer. Sec. 1312 is confined, 
to a “‘determination and assessment in any case the taxpayer has without 
protest paid in whole any tax ......... or accepted any abatement, 
credit, or refund based on such determination and assessment.” It is pos- 
sible that Sec. 1312 is intended to apply to cases initiated by the government, 
and Sec. 1313 to cases initiated by the taxpayer. 

WHEN MAY CASE BE REOPENED?—The following decision2° is of 
interest in connection with cases which have been closed under laws prior 
to the 1921 law. It is also of interest in connection with Secs. 1312 and 1313. 
The courts will no doubt insist upon a strict application of these sections. 


20 Penrose v. Skinner, 278 Fed. 284. 
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Decision. .... No authority has been vested in a commissioner to overrule and re- 
verse the action of his predecessor in office. Commissioner Osborne, acting under his 
authority, beard and determined a question of fact necessary to enable him to act 
intelligently in ascertaining and determining the amount of plaintiff’s net income on 
which he would be required to make the levy and assessment, and his finding on that 
issue not having been impeached by the answer should, under every principle and 
rule of law, be regarded here as final. .... 

There is no doubt that an allowance by the Commissioner may be impeached any- 
where for fraud, for that avoids all contracts into which it enters as against the party 
defrauded; or for want of jurisdiction, or for a mistake apparent upon the certificate 
of allowance; or generally for such other irregulerities in the proceedings as would 
avoid an award made by arbitration so far as the proceedings are similar; but not for 
what might seem to others to be a mere mistake of Judgment in the weighing and 
giving force and effect to evidence. 

PROCEDURE TO REOPEN A CASE.—The following ruling applies to 
cases which have been finally settled by the Treasury. It does not apply 
to cases closed under Secs. 1312 and 1313 of the 1921 law. 

Ruling. Where any case in the Bureau of Internal Revenue has been finally closed 
after the taxpayer, or other party thereto, has had a hearing or has been afforded by 
written notice an opportunity to present oral or written arguments or statements of 
fact in support of his contentions, the case will not be reopened except (1) where a 
showing is made of new and material facts, accompanied by an explanation, satisfac- 
tory to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, of the failure to produce such facts 
prior to the closing of the case, or (2) where the case is materially affected by the change 
of regulations or by the final decision of another case either by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue or by a court of competent jurisdiction. The application for re- 
opening a case should be addressed to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, should 
state succinctly the facts and circumstances upon which the application is based, and 
must be supported by the affidavit of a person having knowledge of the facts. 

This decision is not to be construed as modifying the regulations relating to the filing 
of claims in abatement or claims for refund, nor as denying the right of a taxpayer to a 
hearing or to an appeal at any stage of his case until the case has been finally closed. 
After the taxpayer has exhausted his remedies within the Bureau, however, and the 
case has been finally closed, it will be reopened only under the conditions stated in the 
decision. (C. B. 5, p. 318; T. D. 3240.) 

Procedure in Cases Arising Prior to T. D. 3269.—Prior to the passage of 
the 1921 law (Nov. 23, 1921) and issuance of T. D. 3269,2! it was contrary 
to the policy of the Treasury to permit an appeal to Committee kefore as- 
sessment. That is, a proposed assessment was not withheld pending an 
appeal. Consequently, there are now many cases pending before the Com- 
mittee on Appeals and Review. There are others which have been assessed 
and formal appeal not yet made. The present procedure should not affect 
any of these cases. 

Taxpayers were advised to file claims in abatement pending an appeal,2 
and collectors should be notified by the Secretary of the Treasury to post- 
pone any action looking to collection until final decisions by the Committee 
are handed down. 


CLAIMS PROCEDURE.—The procedure of the Treasury should provide 
for an orderly appeal to the Commissioner in cases where the Unit has ruled 
adversely on a claim for abatement, refund or credit. 

In view of the provisions of the 1921 law, all decisions of the Unit should 
be sent to taxpayers and their right to dissent and appeal made clear. 

A rule should be made that taxpayers be notified by letter that the Unit 
has rejected their claims and that they have, say, 30 days, to give notice of 


21 This T. D. was incorporated in Art. 1006 as originally issued. 
2C, B. 3, p. 370; O, D, 709 a ek 
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appeal to the Commissioner. If notice of appeal is not filed, collectors may 
reasonably demand payment in case of rejected claims for abatement or 
credit. Until such a rule is promulgated, taxpayers should notify the Treas- 
ury when claims are filed that if the decision of the Unit is adverse, right 
of appeal to the Commissioner is requested before the claims are formally 
rejected. — 


CONTEMPLATED EVASION.— 


Law. Sec. 250..... (g) If the Commissioner finds that a taxpayer designs quickly 
to depart from the United States or to remove his property therefrom, or to conceal 
himself or his property therein, or to do any other act tending to prejudice or to render 
wholly or partly ineffectual proceedings to collect the tax for the taxable year then last 
past or the taxable year then current unless such proceedings be brought without delay, 
the Commissioner shall declare the taxable period for such taxpayer immediately ter- 
minated and shall cause notice of such finding and declaration to be given the taxpayer, 
together with a demand for immediate payment of the tax for the taxable period so 
declared terminated and of the tax for the preceding taxable year or so much of said tax 
as is unpaid, whether or not the time otherwise allowed by law for filing return and paying 
the tax has expired; and such taxes shall thereupon become immediately due and 
payable. In any action or suit brought to enforce payment of taxes made due and 
payable by virtue of the provisions of this subdivision the finding of the Commissioner, 
made as herein provided, whether made after notice to the taxpayer or not, shall be for 
all purposes presumptive evidence of the taxpayer’s design. A taxpayer who is not in 
default in making any return or paying income, war-profits, or excess-profits tax under 
any Act of Congress may furnish to the United States, under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Commissioner with the approval of the Secretary, security approved by the 
Commissioner that he will duly make the return next thereafter required to be filed 
and pay the tax next thereafter required to be paid. The Commissioner may approve 
and accept in like manner security for return and payment of taxes made due and payable 
by virtue of the provisions of this subdivision, provided the taxpayer has paid in full 
all other income, war-profits, or excess-profits taxes due from him under any Act of 
- Congress. If security is approved and accepted pursuant to the provisions of this 
subdivision and such further or other security with respect to the tax or taxes covered 
thereby is given as the Commissioner shall from time to time find necessary and require, 
payment of such taxes shall not be enforced by any proceedings under the provisions 
of this subdivision prior to the expiration of the time otherwise allowed for paying such 
respective taxes.28 In the case of a citizen of the United States about to depart from 
the United States the Commissioner may, at his discretion, waive any or all of the 
requirements placed on the taxpayer by this subdivision. No alien shall depart from 
the United States unless he first secures from the collector or agent in charge a certificate 
that he has complied with all the obligations imposed upon him by the income, war- 
profits, and excess-profits tax laws. If a taxpayer violates or attempts to violate this 
subdivision there shall, in addition to all other penalties, be added as part of the tax 
25 per centum of the total amount of the tax or deficiency in the tax, together with 
interest at the rate of 1 per centum per month from the time the tax became due. .... 


Persons Going Abroad Must Present Certificates of Compliance.-— 


Ruling. In order to obtain income tax clearance, American citizens planning to 
leave the United States are required to present their certificates of compliance or receipts 
showing payment of income tax, at the office of the internal revenue agent in charge 
at the port of embarkation, rather than to the internal revenue agent at the pier. (C. B. 
3, p. 301; O. D. 666.) 

This ruling was issued under the 1918 law. The present law gives the 
Commissioner power to waive this requirement as to citizens of the United 
States and it is waived. Aliens departing from the United States must 
present evidence that they have satisfied their income tax obligations. The 
Internal Revenue officers cannot investigate the status of an alien as resident 


une portion of this subdivision following this point was added to the provision of the 
aw. 
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or non-resident before sailing. Many aliens when leaving the United 
States are classed as non-residents. Often residents are erroneously classed 
as non-residents, in which case claims for refund may be filed after the 
aliens return. 


Payment of Tax 


PAYMENT IN INSTALMENTS.—The law permits the taxpayer either 
to divide his tax into four instalments, spread evenly throughout the year, 
or to pay it in a lump sum at time of filing return. 


Law. Sec. 250. (a) That except as otherwise provided in this section and sections 
221 and 237 [payment at the source] the tax shall be paid in four installments, each 
consisting of one-fourth of the total amount of the tax. The first installment shall be 
paid at the time fixed by law for filing the return,™ and the second installment shall be 
paid on the fifteenth day of the third month,*the third installment on the fifteenth day 
of the sixth month, and the fourth installment on the fifteenth day of the ninth month, 
after the time fixed by law for filing the return. Where an extension of time for filing 
a return is granted the time for payment of the first installment shall be postponed until 
the date of the expiration of the period of the extension, but the time for payment of the 
other installments shall not be postponed unless the Commissioner so provides in granting 
the extension. In any case in which the time for the payment of any installment is at 
the request of the taxpayer thus postponed, there shall be added as a part of such install- 
ment interest thereon at the rate of } of 1 per centum per month from the time it would 
have been due if no extension had been granted, until paid. If any installment is not 
paid when due, the whole amount of the tax unpaid shall become due and payable upon 
notice and demand by the collector. 

The tax may at the option of the taxpayer be paid in a single payment instead of ip 
installments, in which case the total amount shall be paid on or before the time fixed 
by law for filing the return, or, where an extension of time for filing the return has been 
granted, on or before expiration of the period of such extension. 

It should be noted that the extension of time for filing the return ordinarily 
operates to extend the time of payment of the first instalment only. 

Ruling. Where an understatement of the tax in a return is not attributable to negli- 
gence or fraud and a taxpayer accordingly fails to pay at least one quarter of the tax due 
at the time for filing the return, he does not lose his right to make installment payments. 
(C. B. 4, p. 317; Digest O. D. 961.) 

NOTICE OF PAYMENT DUE.—The law states that the tax ‘‘shall be 
paid” at dates fixed by Sec. 250 (a) quoted above, but penalties cannot 
be imposed until notice and demand has been made in accordance with the 
following: . 

We SOC. 2O0N « as a2 (e) . . . . In the case of the first installment provided for 
in subdivision (a) the instructions printed on the return shall be sufficient notice of the 
date when the tax is due and sufficient demand, and the taxpayer’s computation of the 
tax on the return shall be sufficient notice of the amount due. In the case of each_sub- 
sequent installment the collector may, within thirty days and not later than ten days 
before the installment becomes due, mail to the taxpayer notice of the amount of the 
installment and the date on which it is due for payment. Such notice of the collector 
shall be sufficient notice and sufficient demand under this section. ... . 

Subdivision (h) of this section makes this change retroactive with respect 
to the 1917 and 1918 laws. 

If taxpayers wait for notice from collector on second and third instal- 
ments, they run the risk of being called upon to pay all the remaining instal- 
ments at once, for subdivision (a) of Sec. 250, which fixes the dates when 


* The 15th day of the 3rd month following the close of the taxable year—Mar. 15 in 
case the calendar year is used. 
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the instalments must be paid, provides that ‘“‘if any instalment is not paid 
when due, the whole amount of the tax unpaid shall become due and pay- 
able upon notice and demand by the collector.”’ In case of the fourth instal- 
ment taxpayers can postpone payment until they receive notice in accord- 
ance with Sec. 250 (e) without incurring this risk. In no case can penalty 
or interest be assessed until proper notice has been given. 

Additional Notice in Cases of Absence.—In special cases where, for causes 
such as absence, there is delay in receiving mail, additional time is allowed. 


Regulation. .... By reason, however, of the absence from home or place of business 
in a foreign country or in the military or other service of the country and the consequent 
delay in receiving mail, or by reason of the location of the residence of an individual or 
of the office of a corporation to which the notice was addressed at a distance from the 
collector’s office, it is frequently impossible for a taxpayer to receive notice and demand 
and to make payment of the tax so that such payment may be received by the collector 
within the 10-day period (following the service of notice and demand). In all such 
cases the collector will enter on the notice as the date on which the tax becomes due and 
payable a date as nearly as possible 10 days after the time that the notice should be re- 
ceived in the ordinary course of the mails by the taxpayer. In such cases where it is 
established that a remittance for the tax was placed in the mails within the 10-day 
period after the due date specified in the notice, and tardiness was occasioned because 
the notice was not delivered in due time by reason of delay in the mail and satisfactory 
evidence of that fact is furnished, the penalty and interest will not be collected. 
(Art. 1007.) . 

Ruling. A taxpayer having filed his return and paid the first installment of tax is 
aware of his liability to pay the balance of the tax on the respective due dates, and failure 
to receive notice and demand for the payment of the later installments by reason of his 
absence from this country does not constitute a sufficient cause for waiving the penalty 
and interest on any installment of the tax not paid when due. (C. B. 2, p. 236; O. D. 
408.) ‘ 


Notice Required in All Cases.—The law binds Commissioner and collectors 
to give ample notice of all proceedings, including imposition of penalties. 
Notices must allow sufficient time to the taxpayer to® produce evidence 
supporting his original returns, or to pay within the statutory time of 10 
days after formal demand. 


CALCULATING INTEREST.— 


Ruling. (a) Where interest is collectible at the rate of 1 per cent per month from the 
due date interest must be collected for the fractional part of a month where the tax is 
not paid within 10 days from notice and demand for payment. 

(b) Under sections 502, 504, 629, 903, and 905,% interest is collectible at the rate of 
1 per cent for each full month, and fractional parts of a month must be disregarded. 

(c) Interest is collectible from the month tax becomes due. (C. B. 1, p. 244; O. 884.) 


WHEN A CORPORATION LIQUIDATES.— 


Regulation.2¢° A corporation going into liquidation during any taxable year may 
upon the completion of such liquidation prepare a return covering its income for the 
fractional part of the year during which it was engaged in business and may file imme- 
diately such return with the collector..... 

When a corporation is dissolved, its affairs are usually wound up by a receiver or 
trustees in dissolution. The corporate existence is continued for the purpose of liqui- 
dating the assets and paying the debts, and such receiver or trustees stand in the stead 
of the corporation for such purposes. Any sales of property by them are to be treated 


25 Sec. 502 relates to taxes due on transportation and telegraph, etc., service; section 504, 
to taxes due on insurance policies issued; section 629, to taxes due on soft drinks; sections 


903 and 905, to taxes due on luxuries. E 
In the detailed ruling by the Treasury, it is stated: “Heretofore this office has held 


repeatedly that no interest for a fraction of a month shall be demanded,” 
2 See C. B. 4, p. 279; O. D, 821, 
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as if made by the corporation for the purpose of ascertaining the gain or loss... . . 
(Reg. 62, 1922, Art. 548.) 

Rulings. Where a corporation dissolves and distributes all of its assets prior to the 
time the list carrying an assessment of additional tax against the corporation comes into 
the hands of the collector, the tax is not collectible upon notice and demand followed 
by distraint, but may be recovered only by means of a suit instituted against the stock- 
holders or other persons who may have received the corporation's assets, except bona 
fide purchasers for a valuable consideration and creditors. (C. B. 4, p. 324; O. D. 769.) 

Where a corporation dissolves and disposes of its assets without making provision 
for the payment of its accrued Federal income tax liability for the tax follows the assets 
so distributed, and upon failure to secure the unpaid amount suit to collect the tax should 
be instituted against the stockholders and other persons receiving the property, except 
bona fide purchasers for a valuable consideration. The penalties prescribed in section 
253 of the Revenue Act of 1918 will attach to the principal officers of the corporation 
upon failure to comply with the provisions of that section. (C, B. 3, p. 300; O. D. 597.) 


Receivers Personally Responsible—When? In Pennsylvania Cement 
Company v. Bradley Contracting Company (274 Fed. 1003), receivers were 
directed not to declare a dividend to creditors before federal taxes had been 
adjusted, because they could be held personally responsible for the taxes 
under Secs. 3466 and 3467 of the Revised Statutes. 


WHEN DELINQUENT ASSESSMENT PAYABLE.— 


WAWe oc SCCy 250s) cu. s (c) If the return is made pursuant to section 317627 of the 
Revised Statutes as amended, the amount of tax determined to be due under such return 
shall be paid upon notice and demand by the collector. b 

The tax levied by collectors must be paid if (after an appeal to the Com- 
missioner) the assessment is confirmed, even if, in opinion of taxpayer, it is 
in error. The U. 8S. Supreme Court has held that Congress has afforded a 
complete and adequate remedy at law open to all persons aggrieved ky col- 
lection of an erroneous or illegal revenue tax, and that taxpayer must pay 
the tax and may then bring an action to recover it after appeal. 

MEDIA OF PAYMENT.— 

Payment May Be Made by Mailing Uncertified Checks.——Taxes may be 
paid to the collector by check and should be mailed at least a day or two 
before date fixed for payment. During the last few days of the payment 
period many taxpayers pay in person at the offices of the collectors. This 
causes congestion and delays. Use of mails is preferable and on the whole 
trustworthy. 

The law?’ authorizes collectors of internal revenue to accept uncertified 
checks in payment of income and excess profits taxes.28 Checks should be 
made payable to ‘‘Collector of Internal Revenue at (City), (State)? and be 
made collectible at par without deduction for exchange. 

Ruling. A taxpayer who tenders a check whether certified or uncertified in payment 
for taxes is not released from his obligation until the check is paid. Where such a 
check is lost in the mails a Collector of Internal Revenue is not required, as a condition 
precedent to the issuing of a duplicate check by a taxpayer, to furnish bond indemnifying 
him against possible loss in connection with the first check. (C. B. 3, p. 371; O. D. 626.) 

Payments in Treasury Notes or Certificates of Indebtedness.— 

Law. Sec. 1325. That collectors may receive, at par with an adjustment for accrued 
interest, notes or certificates of indebtedness issued by the United States .... in 


payment of income, war-profits and excess-profits taxes and any other taxes payable 
other than by stamp, . 


27 Sec. 3176 deals with the subject of false and fraudulent returns. 

28 Sec. 1825. See also Art. 1733. 

29 [Former Procedure]. The 1917 law (Sec. 1010) was the first to authorize collectors to 
accept uncertified checks in payment of taxes. (See T, D. 2627, 2666) 
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Purchase of certificates of indebtedness affords a sound method of pro- 
viding in advance for taxes. They may be purchased at par, and bear inter- 
est atafair rate. They mature at various dates. Taxpayers can accumulate 
the certificates, as funds are available, at any time before tax payments are 
due and on due dates present them with the tax bills. In the meantime in- 
terest accrues. 


EXTENDING DATE OF PAYMENT.—The law permits the Commis- 
sioner, under certain conditions, to extend date of payment of additional 
assessments. 


awn Seon 25054 ate 0k (f) In the case of any deficiency (except where the deficiency 
is due to negligence or to fraud with intent to evade tax) where it is shown to the satis- 
faction of the Commissioner that the payment of such deficiency would result in undue 
hardship to the taxpayer, the Commissioner may, with the approval of the Secretary, 
extend the time for the payment of such deficiency or any part thereof for such period 
not in excess of eighteen months from the passage of this Act as the Commissioner may 
determine. In such case the Commissioner may require the taxpayer to furnish a 
bond with sufficient sureties conditioned upon the payment of the deficiency in accord- 
ance with the terms of the extension granted. There shall be added in lieu of other 
interest provided by law, as a part of such deficiency, interest thereon at the rate of 
two-thirds of 1 per centum per month from the time such extension is granted; except 
where such other interest provided by law is in excess of interest at the rate of two-thirds 
of 1 per centum per month. If the deficiency or any part thereof is not paid in accord- 
ance with the terms of the extension granted, there shall be added as part of the defi- 
ciency, in lieu of other interest and penalties provided by law, the sum of 5 per centum 
of the deficiency and interest on the deficiency at the rate of 1 per centum per month 
from the time it becomes payable in accordance with the terms of such extension. 


Subdivision (h) of this section provides that the above shall also apply 
to any assessments which may be made under the 1917 and 1918 laws. 


Regulation. .... The term ‘‘undue hardship”? means more than an inconvenience 
to the taxpayer. It is defined as meaning that substantial financial loss or sacrifice 
will result to the taxpayer from making payments of the deficiency at the due date. 

No extension of time may be granted under subdivision (f) of section 250 for 
the payment of any regular installment of tax due as shown by the original return of 
the taxpayer. 

Any application for the extension must be made under oath on Form 1127 in accord- 
ance with instructions printed thereon and must be accompanied by evidence showing 
that undue hardship to the taxpayer would result if the extension were refused. The 
extension will not be granted on a general statement of hardship, but in each case there 
must be furnished a statement of the specific facts showing what, if any, financial loss 
or sacrifice will result7if the extension is not granted. The application should, wherever 
practicable, contain a certified statement of assets and liabilities of the taxpayer. 

The application, with the evidence, must be filed with the collector, who will at once 
transmit it to the Commissioner with his recommendations as to the extension. When 
it is received by the Commissioner it will be examined and within thirty days either 
rejected or tentatively approved. 

Where the application is tentatively approved and a bond is required it must be filed 
with the collector within 10 days after the notification by the Commissioner that a bond 

_is required. It shall be conditioned for the payment of the deficiency and applicable 
penalties, if any, and interest in accordance with the terms of the extension to be granted 
and shall be executed by a surety company holding a certificate of authority from the 
Secretary of the Treasury as an acceptable surety on Federal bonds and shall be subject 
to the approval of the Commissioner. In lieu of such a bond the taxpayer may file a 
bond secured by deposit of Liberty bonds or other bonds or notes of the United States 
equal in their total par value to the amount of the deficiency and applicable penalties, 
if any, and interest, as provided in section 1329 of the Revenue Act of 1921. (Art. 1014.) 


If collectors insist on surety bonds in all cases, the ‘‘relief’’ will be barren 
because most taxpayers who cannot pay are also unable to comply with 
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the requirements of surety companies. If taxpayers are able to furnish 
bond, that fact should make the filing of bonds unnecessary. The United 
States has a first lien on the property of taxpayers and this is reasonable 
protection. It is not fair to creditors whose claims are subordinate, that 
surety bonds be demanded when taxpayers are unable to furnish them. 


Rulings. A taxpayer protests against an additional assessment of tax for 1919 by 
filing a claim for abatement, and also requests an extension of time to make payment 
under the provisions of section 250. Held, that where a taxpayer has not conceded the 
correctness of the tax assessed, a request for an extension of time to make payment 
is notin order. (C. B. F-1, p. 311; I. T. 1290.) 


Section 250 (f) of the Revenue Act of 1921 is applicable to deficiencies of income and 
excess profits tax under the Revenue Act of 1917 and the Revenue Act of 1918 not yet 
paid although assessment was made prior to November 23, 1921. (C. B. £1, p. 310; 
I. T. 1199.) 

. Section 250 (f) is a relief provision and should be given a liberal rather than 
a strict, construction. There is no element of bad faith present in connection with the 
returns of this company, nor is negligence to beimputed. It is believed that a deficiency 
in tax within the meaning of the Act appears as well in those cases where no tax was 
shown by the face of the returns as in a case where less than the correct amount appears. 
In the instant case the members of the corporation have undoubtedly reported in their 
personal returns the profits of the M Company and have already paid a tax thereon. 
Having in good faith reported as a personal service corporation, and the Bureau having 
disallowed that classification and as a corporation found them subject to a certain tax, 
the tax so found is believed to be a deficiency within the meaning of the Act and the 
Commissioner may in his discretion extend the time within which to make payment of 
the same. (I-32-453; I. T. 1417.) 


RECEIPTS FOR TAXES PAID.—The law requires collectors to give 
receipts only when requested to do so by taxpayers. 


Law. Sec. 251. That every collector to whom any payment of any tax is made under 
the provisions of this title shall upon request give to the person making such payment a 
full written or printed receipt, stating the amount paid and the particular account for 
which such payment was made; and whenever any debtor pays taxes on account of 
payments made or to be made by him to separate creditors the collector shall, if requested 
by such debtor, give a separate receipt for the tax paid on account of each creditor in 
such form that the debtor can conveniently produce such receipts separately to his 
several creditors in satisfaction of their respective demands up to the amounts stated 
in the receipts; and such receipt shall be sufficient evidence in favor of such debtor to 
justify him in withholding from his next payment to his creditor the amount therein 
stated; but the creditor may, upon giving to his debtor a full written receipt acknowl- 
edging the payment to him of any sum actually paid and accepting the amount of tax 
paid as aforesaid (specifying the same) as a further satisfaction of the debt to that 
amount, require the surrender to him of such collector’s receipt. 

Ruling. A. Receipts are documents required by provisions of the internal revenue 
laws and by regulations made in pursuance thereof, within the meaning of section 3451, 
Rev. Stat., making it an offense to simulate or falsely or fraudulently execute or sign 
any document required by the internal revenue laws, or any regulation made in pur- 
suance thereof, or to procure the same to be falsely or fraudulently executed, or to 
advise, aid in, or connive at such execution thereof. .... 

The offense may be committed either where the receipt itself is a genuine receipt of 
the kind kept for that purpose in the office of the internal revenue collector but signed 
by the defendent without authority, or where, even if not a blank of the kind required 
to be kept, the blank itself is simulated or falsely or fraudulently executed and issued 
by a person who has no power or authority todoso..... (T. D. 2874, June 23, 1919.) 


Payment of Tax Under Protest 


UNNECESSARY TO SUPPORT CLAIM FOR REFUND.—It is not 
necessary to pay under protest to secure a legal right to demand a refund 
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when it is believed that the tax has been erroneously assessed.3° Sec. 3220 
of Revised Statutes covers this point. The intention of the law is that no 
‘one shall be erroneously or excessively taxed. This intention is respected 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


FORM OF-PAYMENT UNDER PROTEST.—In case of an additional 
assessment after examination, where facts upon which the government 
bases its claims are, in the opinion of taxpayer, unfounded and illegal when 
making the payment, a simple form of protest should be attached, e.g.: 

I hereby protest against the assessment of the tax levied against me as evidenced in 
motice dated. -—....... , on the ground that it is erroneous and illegal, and payment is 
hereby made solely to prevent the imposition of penalties threatened and the attachment 
of my property. 

WHEN PAYMENT WAS MADE UNDER MISTAKEN TREASURY 
REGULATIONS.—It is not necessary to have paid under protest where 
a taxpayer prepared his returns in accordance with Treasury regulations, 
believing them to be correct, and, having been assessed thereon, paid the 
tax in due course. 


PROOF OF INVOLUNTARY PAYMENTS REQUIRED IN CERTAIN 
ACTIONS AT LAW.—While involuntary payment need not be made under 
protest to secure a refund as provided by the act, in cases where recovery of 
taxes alleged to be illegally exacted is sought by an action at law, the fed- 
eral courts have held that the claimant must show involuntary payment. 
In City of Philadelphia vy. Diehl, Collector,#1 the U. S. Supreme Court said: 


Decision. Where the party voluntarily pays the money, he is without remedy; 
but if he pays by compulsion of law, or under protest, or with notice that he intends to 
bring suit to test the validity of the claim, he may recover it back, if the assessment 
was erroneous or illegal, in an action for money had and received. 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF PAYING UNDER PROTEST.— Although 
the Treasury states that a tax, if excessive, need not have been paid under 
protest to be recovered, certain cases indicate that a taxpayer should pay 
under protest to protect his right to sueforrefund. The tendency is to waive 
formal protest. 

In Herold v. Kahn,%? the court said: 


Decision. The proper administration of the fiscal affairs of the government, require 
that the payment of taxes should not be delayed by disputes as to their legality, but that 
the taxes should first be paid and all questions in regard to them be determined in suits 
brought for their refunding. It is a wise policy, therefore, that encourages the payment 
under protest of disputed taxes. Though there is some conflict in the dicta of the 
Supreme Court, we think that the true doctrine is that, when taxes are paid under 
protest that they are being illegally exacted, or with notice that the payer contends that 
they are illegal and intends to institute suit to compel their repayment, a sufficient 
foundation for such suit has been established. 


Actions to Restrain Payment of Taxes 


If no claim for abatement is made, or if one is not permitted because a 
final decision has been made, or if claim is made and denied, the tax imposed 
must ordinarily be paid. 


3¢ It is, however, always wise to do so because the taxpayer may wish to institute suit. 

315 Wall. 720, 72 we con ae Ed. 614. 

#2 159 Fed. 608, 86 C. C. A. 598. 

3% The mandate was recalled and amended in 163 Fed. 947, 90 C. C. A. 307, so as to include 
interest from the date of the judgment of the District Court. 
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SUITS NOT MAINTAINABLE.— 

Law. Sec. 3224. [Rev. Stat.] [Barnes’ Federal Code, Sec. 5123.] No suit for thes 
purpose of restraining the assessment or collection of any tax shall be maintained in ge: 
court. 

Exceptional Cases.—The U. S. Supreme Court in a very recent case*! 
says, however: | 

Decision. . . . . It has been held by this court, in Dodge v. Brady, 240 U. Ss. 122, 
125, that Section 3224 of the Revised Statutes does not prevent an injunction in a case 
apparently within its terms in which some extraordinary and entirely exceptions! | 
circumstances make its provisions inapplicable. See also Dodge v. Osborn, 240 U. Si) 
118, 122. In the case before us, a sale of grain for future delivery without paying the 
tax will subject one to heavy criminal penalties. To pay the heavy tax on each of many 
daily transactions which occur in the ordinary business of a member of the exchange — 
and then sue to recover it back, would necessitate a multiplicity of suits and, indeed. , 
would be impracticable. For the Board of Trade to refuse to apply for designation as # * 
contract market, in order to test the validity of the act, would stop its 1600 members s 
in a branch of their business most important to themselves and to the country. We> 
think these exceptional and extraordinary circumstances with respect to the operation} 
of this act make Section 3224 inapplicable. .. . - 

STOCKHOLDERS’ SUITS.—In cases where a speedy determination off 
the constitutionality of the tax is desirable, a procedure has been followed | 
which appears to be a justifiable evasion of the statutory inhibition against | 
litigating the validity of taxes before payment. This is done under color? 
of a stockholder’s suit, brought to restrain the corporation from an alleged! 
illegal use of corporate assets. The right of a stockholder to maintain such | 
a suit is well established.35 The application of this procedure to tax cases} 
was first resorted to in the Income Tax Cases,3* and has been subsequently ’ 
upheld as proper in view of the confusion and injustice which would result | 
if the corporation paid the tax.37 


Collection of Taxes by Suit and Summary Process 


COLLECTION BY SUIT.—The government will not resort to an action 
at law if taxes can be collected by summary assessment followed by dis- i 
traint on property of taxpayer. Taxpayers who have meritorious cases} 
cannot be criticized for not signing waivers which may enable the govern- 
ment to force the collection of taxes illegally assessed. If the taxpayer agrees | 
that the additional tax is due, the waivers should be signed, but not other- 
wise. Specific, not blanket waivers, should be signed. The law contains | 
a limitation period both as to suits and assessments for all laws. 


SUITS BARRED AFTER FIVE YEARS.— 


Law. Sec. 1320. That no suit or proceeding for the collection of any internal revenue 
tax shall be begun after the expiration of five years from the time such tax was due, 
except in the case of fraud with intent to evade tax, or willful attempt in any manner 
to defeat or evade tax. This section shall not apply to suits or proceedings for the col- 
lection of taxes under section 250 of this Act, nor to suits or proceedings begun at the 
time of the passage of this Act. 


The foregoing section applies to all internal revenue taxes. While included | 
in the 1921 law, it covers all prior laws. 


% Hill v. Wallace, 66 1. Ed. 527 (Advance Opinions) decided May 15, 1922. 

% Dodge v. Woolsey, 18 How. 331, 59 U. S. 331, 1 Miller 284, 15 L. Ed. 401; Hawes v. 
Oakland, 104 U.S. 450, 14 Otto 450, 26 L. Ed. 827. (See equity rule 94.) 

36 Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 157 U.S. 429, 39 L. Ed. 759. 

37 Brushaber v. Union Pacific Ry. Co., 240 U. 8. 1, 36 Sun. Ct. 236, 60 L. Ed. 493; Stanton 
v. Baltic Mining Co., 240 U. S. 103, 36 Sup. Ct. 278, 60 L. Ed. 546. 
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COLLECTION BY DISTRAINT.—The following regulation summarizes 
Secs. 3187 and 3196 of the Revised Statutes which authorize collectors to 
collect taxes by distraint and sale: ; 


Regulation. If any person liable to pay any taxes neglects or refuses to pay them 
| within ten days after notice and demand, it shal! be lawful for the collector or his deputy 
to collect such taxes with 5 per cent additional and interest at 12 per cent per annum by 
 distraint and sale of the goods, chattels or effects, including stocks, securities, and 
evidences of debt, or other property or rights of property, of the person delinquent. 
When goods, chattels, or effects sufficient to satisfy the taxes and penalties imposed 
upon any person are not found by the collector or deputy collector, he is authorized to 
collect such taxes by seizure and sale of real estate. ... . (Art. 1009.) 

Rulings. The property of one spouse is not subject to distraint to enforce payment 
of an income tax obligation of the other spouse unless there has been a transfer of property 
from one spouse to the other after a tax has been assessed and demand made for payment 
thereof. (C. B. 5, p. 239; O. D. 1056.) 


Property possessed by a taxpayer at the time a lien for tax attached under section 
3186, R. S., is subject to distraint for the collection of the tax and interest in the hands 
of a person who acquired it by reason of his death. (C. B. 5, p. 239; O. D. 1144.) 


ENFORCEMENT OF TAX LIEN BY BILL IN EQUITY.—The govern- 
ment may secure a lien for unpaid taxes. The following regulation outlines 
procedure to be followed under Sec. 3186 of Revised Statutes: 


Regulation. In the event of nonpayment of a tax and penalties after demand, the 
amount becomes a lien in favor of the United States from the time when the assessment 
list was received by the collector upon all property and rights to property belonging to 
the taxpayer, except that the lien is not valid as against any bona fide mortgagee, pur- 
chaser, or judgment creditor until notice thereof is filed in the proper public office or 
offices on Form 668. The collector may file such notice of lien upon making demand for 
payment of the tax, unless payment is made immediately upon demand. What is imme- 
diate payment will depend upon the nature of the demand. Where the collector con- 
templates filing such notice of lien on demand, whenever practicable, the demand should 
be made upon the taxpayer in person. In any case where there has been refusal or 
neglect to pay the tax and it hos become necessary to seize and sell real estate to satisfy 
it, a bill in equity may be filed in a district court of the United States to enforce the lien 
of the United States for, tax upon any real estate in which the delinquent has any right, 
title, or interest subject to the lien. This remedy does not supersede distraint but is 

“ cumulative. (Art. 1010.) ' 

Ruling. Section 3466, Revised Statutes, is in pari materia with sections 64 (a) and 
64 (b) of the Bankruptcy Act, and to the extent that it is in conflict therewith it is super- 
seded thereby. Therefore, no priority is given to Federal taxes except over creditors, 
and such taxes are not entitled to priority over the administration expenses of the 
bankruptcy proceedings. . (C. B. 2, p. 241; T. D. 3000.)38 : 

District courts of the United States are invested with jurisdiction to 
render such judgments and decrees, in law and in equity, as are necessary 
or appropriate for enforcement of the law.%® 

COMPROMISE OF TAXES AND PENALTIES.—Sec. 3229 of the 
Revised Statutes gives the Commissioner power to compromise cases of 
taxes and penalties both before and after suit has been commenced. The 
nature and extent of this power are explained in the following regulation. 

Regulation. The Commissioner, with the advice and consent of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may compromise any civil or criminal case arising under the internal revenue 
laws instead of commencing suit thereon, and with the advice and consent of the Sec- 


retary and the recommendation of the Attorney General may compromise any such case 
after suit thereon has been commenced by the United States. Accordingly, the power 


38 This is a digest of the Circuit Court decision in the case of Smie\anka v, Zibell, 263 
Fed. 883. : 
89 Sec, 1318, 
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i 
to compromise extends to (a) civil and criminal cases; (b) cases whether before or after) 
suit; and (c) taxes and penalties, except that taxes legally due from a solvent taxpayer 
may not be compromised. Refunds can not be made of accepted offers in compromis 
in cases where it is subsequently ascertained that no violation of law was ahah 
vastives) (ALG. LOLI.) 


Claims for Abatement 


‘ 
| 
\ 
\ 


The following pages deal with remedial procedure provided by the Tre 
ury or courts whereby the taxpayer may secure abatement or cancellation 
of an assessment or obtain refund of taxes overpaid. 


IMPORTANCE OF FILING CLAIMS.—Preceding pages cover appe 
from findings of revenue agents, and all remedial measures up to time oF 
assessment. After an assessment has been entered on collector’s list, thers 
is no recourse except by claim for abatement (before tax is paid) or refune! 
(after tax is paid). 

Because of the many erroneous assessments made, taxpayers should know? 
how to question an assessment. If a claim is refused, the necessary pro-- 
cedure to secure from the courts an impartial opinion as to the sufficiency / 
of the taxpayer’s side of the contention should be understood. Until the 
case reaches the courts it cannot always be said that the facts are passed 
upon impartially. 

RESTRICTION ON USE OF CLAIMS IN ABATEMENT.—Change of 
procedure brought about by Sec. 250 (d) regarding notice and appeal in 
eases of proposed additional assessments, greatly restricts use of claims in 
abatement. 

This section, after providing for assessment of additional taxes only after’ 
notice and opportunity for appeal, states that when such assessments after : 
notice have been made, ‘‘no claim in abatement of the amount so assessed | 
shall be entertained: Provided, That in cases where the Commissioner believes ; 
that the collection of the amount due will be jeopardized by such delay? 
he may make the assessment without giving such notice or awaiting the> 
conclusion of such hearing. ... . Be ; 

Except when the Commissioner believes the additional tax is in jeopardy, , 
an application in the nature of a formal appeal must be allowed and a deci- - 
sion must be made before assessment, provided notice of appeal is filed in 
accordance with statutory provision. If notice of appeal is not given within 
specified time, or if decision on appeal is unfavorable, assessment will be) 
made and must be paid in due course. The collector is not authorized to) 
accept a claim for abatement. In such a case a claim for refund is the only 
recourse. 

ABATEMENTS MAY BE FILED—WHEN?—Claims for abatement have 


not been entirely abolished. Use for them may be found in the following 
cases: 


1. Where the Commissioner believes the tax is in jeopardy, in which 
case he may assess the tax without giving usual notice and opportunity 
for appeal. : 

2. Where it is necessary to postpone payment of one or several instal- 
ments, as when an error has been discovered before all instalments of 
a tax have been paid. 

3. Where a claim for abatement or credit on file with Treasury has 
been disallowed without taxpayer having had opportunity to be heard 
on appeal, 


Tt 
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4. Where an erroneous assessment is made, as when, through a mis- 
take, assessments are made without legal notice to taxpayer or in spite 
of a notice of appeal. 

5. Where an abatable penalty has been assessed as part of a tax. 


Experience may show that other cases will arise, because a claim for abate- 
ment may be used where there is any good reason to hold a payment in 
abeyance; provided the case is of a kind in which Sec. 250 (d) does not 
specifically forbid its acceptance. 


CONTENT OF CLAIM SUPPORTED BY SWORN STATEMENT.— 
The following regulation sets forth details of procedure in claims for abate- 
ments. 


Regulation. Claims for abatement of taxes illegally or erroneously assessed shall be 
made on Form 843. They must be sustained by the affidavits of the parties against 
whom the taxes were assessed or of other parties cognizant of the facts. When a tax 
has been assessed and turned over to the collector, the presumption is that the assessment 
is correct. The burden of proof in rebutting the presumption and showing that it was 
improperly or illegally assessed, or that relief should be given under a remedial statute, 
rests upon the applicant for abatement. The affidavits must therefore contain full 
and explicit statements of all the material facts relating to the claim in support of which 
they are offered and to the proper consideration of which they are essential. The 
legality of the claim is to be determined by the Commissioner upon the facts presented 
tohim. The filing of a claim for abatement does not necessarily operate as a suspension 
of the collection of the tax or make it any less the duty of the collector to exercise due 
diligence to prevent the collection of the tax being jeopardized. He should, if he con- 


’ siders it necessary, collect the tax and leave the taxpayer to his remedy by a claim for 


refund. Claims for abatement may not be filed where the taxpayer has had the benefit 
of the provisions of section 250 (d).4°.... (Art. 1032). 

Many claims for abatement are denied because foregoing procedure is 
not followed. It is not enough to make a short affidavit to the effect that 
the tax is illegally or wrongfully assessed. The additional assessment is 
often the result of a long and careful audit of returns. The taxpayer is 
entitled to full particulars of the basis of assessment. 

The claim for abatement should contain complete references to law and 
regulations bearing on matters in dispute. It should cite such authorities, 
precedents, and business practices as are applicable. 


MEANING OF “BONA FIDE CLAIMS.”—Sec. 250 (e) of the law pro- 
vides that, when claim for abatement is made in good faith and subse- 
quently denied, interest at rate of 4 of 1% per month, instead of 1%, shall 
be charged on the tax from time it was due until claim is decided. It is 
important not to invoke the law unless the abatement can be proved to 
be ‘‘the subject of a bona fide claim.”’ 


COLLECTOR MAY REQUIRE A BOND.—As it is within the discretion 
of a collector to accept or reject a claim for abatement, and as he is charged 
personally with the assessment, he may require a bond at time of accepting a 
claim for abatement. , 


Rulings 0... While there is no provision of law expressly authorizing the collector 
to require a bond as a condition of suspending the collection of the tax, he is personally 
charged with the amount of the assessments made against taxpayers in his district and 
he is required to use due diligence in collecting such taxes. If he fails to exercise due 
diligence, it is clear that he becomes personally liable for any tax which may be lost 
through such failure. He may require the tax to be paid and leave the taxpayer to his 
remedy by a claim for refund, and if he see fit to suspend the collection of the tax in 


40 Sec. 250 (d) gives the taxpayer the right, upon notice of assessment to be made in 
80 days, to appeal. before such assessment: is finally made, 


| 
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: 
any case where a final collection may thus be jeopardized he does it at his own risk. It 
is within his discretion to protect himself by requiring the taxpayer to execute a bond 
in the amount of the tax the collection of which is postponed. ... - (C., B: 1;'p: oom 
O. 957.) 


REJECTION OF CLAIM BY COLLECTOR.—After a claim for abate~ 
ment has been accepted by a collector and has been forwarded to the Com- 
missioner, collector may send out a second notice and demand, although thay 
Commissioner has neither allowed nor rejected the claim. 

After a collector accepts a claim for abatement and forwards it to the 
Commissioner for consideration, he should not send out a second notice 
and demand until the Commissioner has notified him that it has been re- 
jected. When the claim is accepted the collector must be convinced tha*- 
it is a ‘‘bona fide claim,”’ and that the taxpayer is in a position to pay anc! 
will pay the tax if the Commissioner, after consideration, rejects it. DU 
after a claim has been accepted sorhe unforeseen event takes place which : 
jeopardizes the government’s interest, it would be reasonable to demand | 
either a bond or payment. But this should be done only with approval of! 
the Commissioner, because there are many taxpayers who have claims: 
pending with the Treasury which have been on file many months. 

It is improper to include the 5% penalty and interest at rate of 1% a 
month, because the penalty has beeen made inoperative by the filing of 
the claim for abatement. Interest can be collected only on the amount of 
the claim disallowed by the Commissioner. 

When a second notice and demand is received, the matter should be taken 
up immediately with the collector. He should be informed that a claim for 
abatement is on file and that it has not been acted upon by the Commissioner. . 
By this means, summary action by the collector will probably be prevented. || 


CLAIM BY RECEIVERS—NO BOND.— 


Ruling. Where the property of a corporation is in the hands of a receiver who files a j 
claim for abatement of an additional assessment of income and profits taxes for 1917, , 
no bond should be required as security for the payment of such taxes. The government, 
however, has the right under section 3466, R. S., to receive payment of these taxes 
from the receiver in preference to the creditors of the corporation. (C. B. 3, p. 308;; 
O. D. 733.) 


INTEREST AND PENALTIES ON REJECTED CLAIMS.—When claim) 
for abatement is filed there is no assurance that it will be allowed by the» 
Commissioner. Therefore, it is important that the claim be filed with the» 
collector within 10 days from date of assessment to prevent imposition of! 
the 5% penalty. 


ny 


Law..iSec0.7 250: 5+... (e) . . . . Provided, That as to any such amount which iss 
the subject of a bona fide claim for abatement filed within ten days after notice andi 
demand by the collector, where the taxpayer has not had the benefit of the provisionss 
of subdivision (d), such sum of 5 per centum shall not be added and the interest from? 
the time the amount was due until the claim is decided shall be at the rate of one-half f 
of 1 per centum per month on that part of the claim rejected. .... 

Ruling. ... . In accordance with the provisions of section 250 (e) and 250 (h) off 
the Revenue Act of 1921, interest at the rate of 1 per cent a month upon the rejected} 
amount embraced in said claim for abatement for 1917 taxes, which claim was filed prior? 
to the passage of the Revenue Act of 1921, ceased to run with the passage of that Act, , 
and from that date until the claim for abatement was decided such rejected portion of! 
the claim carries interest at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent a month. .... (1-31-4438; ; 
I. T. 1408.)41 


41 For discussion of this ruling:see Montgomery’s Income Tax Procedure, 1923. 
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CLAIMS FOR INVENTORY LOSSES.—The 1918 law fixed the interest 
rate on such rejected claims at 1% a month [Sec. 214(a-12)]. Ruling I-46-595; 
I. T. 1500 holds that the 1% rate is still in force. If Sec. 250 (e) is appli- 
cable, the ruling may not be sound. Payment should be made under protest 
until the point is authoritatively settled. 


Claims for Credit 


Prior to 1918, taxes overpaid in previous years could not be used to offset 
taxes of later years. To remedy this injustice, Congress established the 
claim for credit. 


WHEN MAY A CLAIM FOR CREDIT BE FILED?— : 


Law. Sec. 252. That if, upon examination of any return of income made pursuant 
to this Act, the Act of August 5, 1909, entitled ““An Act to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
the Act of October 3, 1913, entitled ‘“An Act to reduce tariff duties and to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” the Revenue Act of 1916, as 
amended, the Revenue Act of 1917, or the Revenue Act of 1918, it appears that an 
amount of income, war-profits or excess-profits tax has been paid in excess of that 
properly due, then notwithstanding the provisions of section 3228 of the Revised 
Statutes, the amount of the excess shall be credited against any income, war-profits 
or excess-profits taxes, or installment thereof, then due from the taxpayer under any 
@tber return, . ..... 

Regulation. Any amount of income, war profits or excess profits tax paid in excess 
of that properly due shall be credited against any such taxes due from the taxpayer 
under any other return. To obtain such credit the taxpayer should proceed as follows: 

(1) Where the credit demanded is equal to or less than any outstanding assessment 
of tax, a taxpayer desiring to obtain such credit shall file with the collector for the 
district in which his original return was filed a claim on Form 843, which shall be sworn 
to and shall contain the following statements: (a) business engaged in by the claimant; 
(b) character of assessment or tax; (c) amount of tax claimed as a credit; (d) unpaid 
assessment against which credit is asked and for what taxable year; and (e) all facts 
regarding the overpayment. 

(2) Where the amount claimed as a credit is greater than the outstanding assessment 
of tax, a taxpayer desiring to obtain such credit and the refund to which he is entitled 
shall file Form 843, stating thereon the respective amounts claimed as a credit or as a 
De Ea ae All the facts regarding the total overpayment should be stated in the 
claim. (Art. 1034.) 


Claim for Credit May Be Applied Only Against Overpayment of ‘‘Income, 
War Profits, or Excess Profits Tax.””— 


Rulings. Munitions tax overpayments for one year may not be credited against an 
additional assessment of munitions taxes for a subsequent or prior year. 

Munitions tax overpayments may not be credited against additional assessments of 
income, excess profits and war profits taxes for the same or for any subsequent or prior 
taxable year. (C. B. 4, p. 330; Digest A. R. M. 123.) 


The tax imposed on undistributed net income of corporations by section 10 (b) of 
the act of September 8, 1916, as amended by the act of October 3, 1917, is held to be an 
income tax within the meaning of section 252 of the Revenue Act of 1918 and may, 
therefore, be credited against an additional amount of income tax due from the taxpayer 
within the limitations of that section. (C. B. 2, p. 244; Digest O. 974.) 

The amount of any ad valorem penalty and interest which has been collected without 
authority may be made the subject of a claim for credit against income, excess-profits, 
or war-profits taxes due from the taxpayer under any other return, if such claim is filed 
within the five-year period of limitation provided in section 252 of the Revenue Acts of 


1918 and 1921. 
This conclusion is based on the theory that interest and penalties are in the nature of 


] 
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accretions to the tax and should be considered as a part thereof in connection with any | 
refund or credit of the tax. (I-37—-505; I. T. 1447.) 


Claim for Credit May Not Include Judgment Claims.— 


Ruling. ... . After careful reconsideration of the question it is the opinion of this 
office that section 252 of the Revenue Act of 1921 is not applicable to judgments and 
that no part of a judgment entered in favor of a taxpayer and against the United States 
or a collector for income and excess-profits taxes illegally or erroneously collected and | 
interest allowed thereon by the court may be credited against any income or profits © 
taxes then due from the taxpayer under any other return..... (I-39-521; L. O. | 
1106.) 


COLLECTOR NEED NOT RECEIVE CLEARANCE.—It is no longer 
necessary for taxpayers to secure clearances for claims for credit. J. 


Regulation. Wpon receipt by the collector of a claim for credit on Form 843, he will 
’ make proper record thereof in his office and, except in the case of claims covering tax — 
assessed on the basis of returns on Form 1040 A, forward the claim immediately to the © 
Commissioner irrespective of whether or not a claim for refund of the tax now claimed | 
as a credit has previously been filed. Due notice will be given the collector and the tax- 
payer of the action taken on the claim. 

If a claim is allowed against additional taxes due for other years, but such other taxes 
have not yet been assessed, only the amount of the excess of such taxes over the over- 
payment shall be assessed, or the excess of the overpayment over such taxes due shall 
be refunded as the case may be. The effective date of the filing of a claim for credit 
shall be the actual date of presentation to the collector. The filing of a claim for credit 
against the tax due under another return shall be subject to the same rules with respect 
to the addition of interest and penalties as if the taxpayer had filed a claim for abatement 
of the tax against which credit is desired. . . . . 

Under no circumstances will a taxpayer be entitled to credit for an alleged overpay- 
ment of tax prior to the allowance of such credit by the Commissioner. An attempt || 
to take a credit prior to such allowance shall not be held to be the filing of a claim under 
section 252 of the Revenue Act of 1921. (Art. 1035.) 


WHAT CONSTITUTES MAKING OR ALLOWANCE OF A CREDIT?— 


Ruling. The reference, in effect, asks advice whether in a case where a claim for 
credit has not been filed by the taxpayer a credit for an excess of tax assessed for a prior 
year may be made or allowed if the examination of the return was made and the excess 
amount determined upon within the five-year period of limitation named in section 252, 
and the taxpayer within the limitation period was advised of the amount due on sub- 
sequent returns after the credit had been applied; but after the limitation period has 
expired the Department reconsiders and finds that a mistake was made in the amount of 
the tax due on the subsequent returns and the excess amount originally found as a 
credit (a) has not been changed, (b) should be increased, (c) should be decreased. It is 
assumed from the reference that the assessment represented by the original letter of 
advice to the taxpayer was not made. If it was made there would seem no room for 
doubt, since clearly the credit was made when the assessment list went out and any 
reduction or increase of tax would have to be accomplished by abatement or refund or 
further assessment. 

The question presented depends for solution upon what constitutes the making or 
allowance of a credit within the meaning of section 252. A statement contained in a 
letter from the Department to a taxpayer that the taxpayer is entitled to a credit is 
clearly not a credit actually made or allowed. Something must be done in a formal 
way. that will amount to a direction to the collector who is charged with the collection 
of internal taxes. Prior to such a direction he has nothing to do with the taxpayer’s 
account since it has not assumed that status of an account stated to him. Such direction 
by the Commissioner is usually made by formal assessment list signed by him. When 
such a formal statement or direction to the collector is signed by the Commissioner and 
forwarded to the collector, showing the amount of the tax to be collected over and above 
the credit, the Commissioner has formally made or allowed the credit. When this is ' 
done the credit has been made or allowed, but prior thereto anything that is done in the 
way of stating the case by employees of the Bureau or in the way of statements to the 
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taxpayer in letters from the Department can be nothing more than preliminary to the 
actual making or allowance of the credit by the Commissioner. 

This is true where credits are considered and passed upon formally by the Com- 
missioner. Where, however, the collector because of the provisions of the statute and 
regulations made pursuant thereto makes the credit without specific instructions from 
the Commissioner, the credit is actually made or allowed when the collector so records it, 
and in such a case subsequent action by the Commissioner in the way of a review of the 
collector’s action, would not operate to fix the time when the credit was made or allowed, 
since in such a case the collector had before him the account of the taxpayer and is 
charged by law and the regulations to enter the credit. 

. It is held that where the allowance of a credit as provided in section 252 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 is being considered by the Commissioner, the credit is made or 
allowed only when the Commissioner signs and forwards to the collector a formal 
statement or direction or assessment list showing the amount of the tax to be collected 
over and above the amount of the credit. (C. B. 4, p. 339; Sol. Op. 106.) 


It is important that the privilege of filing claims for credit be not abused. 
The Treasury is justified in interpreting the law strictly. It is not unrea- 
sonable to require full compliance with provisions regarding claims for refund. 


EFFECT OF CLAIM FOR CREDIT.— 


Ruling. A... . credit can not be made until the facts have been carefully examined 
and the validity of the credit approved by the Commissioner. That is not to say, 


however, that a claim for credit has no effect until approved. The claim for credit 


may have precisely the same effect as a claim for abatement; that is, by forbearance 
of the collector it may suspend collection until it is acted upon by the Commissioner. 
If approved, credit is then given relieving both the collector and the taxpayer from any 
further liability. If rejected, interest is to be paid upon the amount suspended from 
the time it was due. 

This view of the law appears to be entirely consistent with its language and also with 
the purpose which it was believed Congress had in mind; that is to say, relief to the 
taxpayer from being required to pay into the Treasury amounts, possibly large, at the 
same time that he is making a bona fide claim that other amounts are due him. As held 
in Law Opinion No. 957, it does not prevent the collector, if he so desires, from proceeding 
to collect at once just as he may do in the case of an abatement claim filed, but leaves it 
optional with him to suspend collection until such time as credit is given relieving both 
him and the taxpayer. (C. B. 2, p. 247; A. R. M. 46.) 


PLACE OF FILING WHEN DISTRICT IS CHANGED.— 


Ruling. Where a corporation filed a return for 1918 with the collector of one district 
and a return for 1919 with the collector of another district, and subsequently rendered 
an amended return for 1918, showing less tax liability, together with a claim for credit 
against the outstanding tax due for 1919, covering the overpayment to the extent 
shown by the amended return, it’should file the amended return with the collector with 
whom the original return was filed for the year 1918. 

The claim for credit should be filed with the collector with whom the return for 1919 
was filed, who should forward same to the collector with whom the return for 1918 
was filed, for a notation thereon of the facts required by the certificate on the reverse 
side as to the assessment overpaid for 1918. When this has been done it will be returned 
by him to the collector with whom the 1919 return was filed, who will make a notation 
thereon as to the 1919 assessment to be credited, and forward same to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue for consideration. 

In filing the amended return the taxpayer should call attention to the fact that a 
claim for credit of the overpayment has been filed with the collector with whom the 1919 
return was filed, and the collector with whom the claim for credit was filed should be 
notified that an amended return has been filed. (C. B. 3, p. 310; O. D. 740.) 

CLAIM FOR CREDIT BY AFFILIATED COMPANIES.— 

Ruling. Upon the audit of the returns of several affiliated companies for the period 
1909-1917, inclusive, it is found that certain of these companies are entitled to refund 
on account of excess taxes paid during that period. On the basis of the consolidated 
return for 1918, covering these companies, it appears that assessment of additional taxes 
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will be required. The question therefore arises whether refunds due the subsidiary 
companies may not be used as a credit against the additional tax to be assessed on the 
basis of the consolidated return. , } ; 

For the purposes of the income tax Acts each affiliated corporation is considered a 
separate and distinct entity even though a consolidated return is submitted on behalf 
of all. A claim for credit. or refund of excess tax paid by one of the affiliated corporations 


can be made only by the corporation entitled to receive such credit or refund. Thus — 


with respect to refunds, credits, and additional assessments each affiliated corporation 
occupies a status similar to that of an independent and unaffiliated corporation. The 
additional tax assessed for the year 1918, on the basis of the consolidated return for 
that year, must be apportioned among the affiliated corporations, and to the extent 
that each debtor corporation is entitled to receive back a part of the taxes paid in prior 
years, a claim for credit may be filed and the amount of additional tax each subsidiary 
is required to pay may be reduced thereby by the amount it is entitled to receive. 
In case the amount payable to the subsidiary exceeds its proportionate part of the 
additional tax assessed under the consolidated return,-it may file a claim for refund for 
the difference. A subsidiary which is required to pay additional tax and is at the same 
time entitled to receive back in the form of a refund a portion of the amount paid as 
taxes in prior years, may, however, within its option pay the entire amount of the 
additional tax and file a claim for refund for the entire amount it is entitled to receive. 
(G3,.8..3,.0.814;.0. D., 683.) 


Affiliated companies may apportion any tax assessed against them on 
any basis upon which they may agree. Apportionment should be made so 
as to exhaust the entire amounts due from the government for prior years. 


PARTNERSHIP OVERPAYMENT UNDER 1917 LAW.— 


Ruling. In accordance with a memorandum from the Solicitor of Internal Revenue, 
dated May 5, 1922, an overpayment of excess-profits taxes by a partnership for the year 
1917 may be credited against any income taxes due from. the individual members of the 
partnership, provided the claim for credit is accompanied by an agreement between 
the partnership and the individual members thereof requesting that such action be taken. 
This is in harmony with the converse of this ruling, which appears as A. R. R. 859 
(Bulletin I-15-217), in which it was held that an overpayment of income taxes by the 
individual members of a partnership for 1917 may be credited against an additional 
assessment of excess-profits tax due from the partnership for that year. This decision 
also agrees with the ruling that overpayments of tax by a husband are allowable as a 
credit against amounts due from the wife as a result of the community property ruling. 
Credit for taxes in the above cases can not be made in the absence of express agreements 
between the parties concerned. 

It is not necessary that the taxpayer file a formal claim for credit. Credits may be 
made between the accounts of individuals and partnerships of which the individuals 
are members and vice versa as well as between husband and wife, even though no claim 
for credit is actually involved, provided an agreement between the partners is obtained. 
Certificates of overassessment in such cases may, therefore, be made in accordance with 
the agreements without the taxpayer going through the formality of filing a claim for 
credit. (O. D. 180, C. B. 1, p. 309, modified.)42 (C. B. I-1, p. 318; I. T. 1361.) y 


PARTNERSHIP INCORPORATED PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1919.— 


Ruling. Returns for 1918 were filed for a partnership and its members in accordance 
with the Revenue Act of 1917, prior to the passage of the Revenue Act of 1918, and tax 
paid accordingly. The partnership was incorporated prior to July 1, 1919, and elected 
to be taxed as a corporation under the provisions of paragraph 3, section 330, Revenue 
Act of 1918. Amended returns for 1918 showing overpayment of tax were filed by the 
partners, 

There is no provision in the law whereby either the tax by the partnership or any 
excess tax paid by the partners may be credited against any tax liability of the successor 
corporation for any year. Remedy may be sought only by the partnership and the 


#O. D, 180 did not permit such a credit. For criticism of O. D. 180, see Income Tax 
Procedure, 1922, p, 284. 


| 


| 
| 
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individual members thereof filing claims for the refunding of any excess tax paid. (C. B. 
2; p. 247;/O. D. 457.) 


SOLE OWNER OF CORPORATION.— 


Ruling. Certain corporations overpaid their taxes in prior years and there is no 
way in which they can now use the excess amount of tax paid as a credit inasmuch as 
there is no tax due. An individual owning 100 per cent of the stock in one of these 
corporations finds that he is liable to pay a tax to the Government and claims that he 
should not be required to pay his individual tax while the corporation of which he is 
the sole owner is waiting for a claim for refund to be adjusted and paid. 

It is held that inasmuch as the individual and the corporation of which he is the 
sole owner are two separate and distinct entities, he is not entitled to claim as a credit 
against taxes due under his personal return an amount of tax overpaid by the corpora- 
tion. (C. B. I-1, p. 316; I. T. 1259.) 


SUCCESSOR CORPORATION FILING CREDIT.— 


Ruling. In view of the fact that the statute of New Jersey under which a merger 
or consolidation of corporations resulting in the formation of another corporation is 
accomplished provides, in effect, that the successor corporation shall represent prede- 
fessor corporations in the enforcement of their rights, it is held that the successor cor- 
poration is entitled to file claim for credit on account of the overpayment of tax by the 
predecessor corporation. (C. B. 4, p. 335; O. D. 950.) 


CLAIM FOR CREDIT BY EITHER HUSBAND OR WIFE.— 


Roling. Where claims for the refund of taxes erroneously paid for 1919 and prior 
years have been filed by the husband as a result of the Attorney General’s ruling rela- 
tive to community property under the laws of Texas (T. D. 3071), such claims for re- 
fund may be converted into claims for credit to be applied against any taxes due from 
the husband or wife as shown by separate returns filed by them for the taxable year 
1920 and subsequent years, subject to the provisions of section 252 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918. Such claims for credit must be accompanied by an agreement signed 
by the husband and wife consenting to the adjustments therein demanded. A claim 
for refund may be filed for any excess of the amount claimed as a credit over taxes 
shown to be due. (C. B. 4, p. 335; O. D. 854.) 

CLAIM FOR CREDIT ARISING FROM JOINT RETURN,— 

Ruling. When an amended joint return for 1918 is filed by husband and wife, a 
single claim for credit may be so applied against any outstanding taxes due at the time 
the claim for credit is filed, providing an agreement signed by the taxpayer and his 
wife consenting to the adjustments therein demanded accompanies such a claim, 
However, if no outstanding taxes are due by the taxpayer or his wife, a claim for re- 
fund of the excess taxes paid for 1918 should be filed, accompanied by the agreement 
by the taxpayer and his wife referred to. (C. B. I-1; p. 316; Digest I. T. 1162.) 


Claims for Refund 


NATURE OF CLAIM.—After a tax has been paid and taxpayer believes 
it was unlawfully or wrongfully assessed or collected, he may make claim 
for refund. Generally speaking, excepting restriction with respect to time 
limit for filing, the government imposes no restrictions upon claims for 
refund and such claims are considered on their merits. This practice must not 
be confused with the procedure in case of suit against the government. 
When suit is brought the government interposes all legal obstacles at its 
command. 

Regulation. Claims by the taxpayer for the refunding of taxes and penalties er- 
roneously or illegally collected shall be made on Form 843, In this case the burden of 
proof rests upon the claimant. All the facts relied upon in support of the claim should 
be clearly set forth under oath. In the case of the taxpayer’s death, certified copies 
of the letters of administration or letters testamentary, or other similar evidence, must 
be annexed to the claim to show the authority of the administrator or executor. The 
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affidavit may be made by an agent of the person assessed, but in such a case a power | 
of attorney must accompany the claim. Checks in payment of claims allowed will — 
be drawn in the names of the persons entitled to the money and shall, unless otherwise | 
directed, be sent directly to the proper persons. The Commissioner has no authority — 
to refund on equitable grounds penalties legally collected.4? . . . . (Art. 1036.) 

‘ 

t 


The regulations do not require that claims for refund be accompanied 
by collector’s receipt or by paid check showing payment of tax. 

If claim for abatement was not made, claim for refund should be supported | 
by satisfactory evidence. If claim for abatement was made and denied, | 
it cannot be expected that claim for refund will be allowed, but taxpayer 
has nothing to lose by attempting to improve his case and by securing any 
new evidence to strengthen it. 


CLAIMS FOR REFUND NOT FILED WITH COMMISSIONER DI-_ 
RECTLY.‘4—Notwithstanding that Sec. 3228 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended by Sec. 1316, provides that’ claims for refund ‘‘must be presented — 
to the Commissioner,’’ the Treasury for administrative reasons requires — 
claims to be filed with the collector. 


Ruling. Claims for refund should in all cases be filed with the collector of internal 
revenue to whom the tax was paid or with the deputy collector of the division of such 
district in which the claimant resides. Warrants in payment of such claims will be 
made to the order of the claimants as provided in section 6, Department Circular 230. 
(C. B. 4, p. 408.) 


ATTORNEY MAY FILE CLAIM FOR REFUND AND RECEIVE WAR- 
RANT.— 


Rulings. The Bureau will recognize a general power of attorney as sufficient au- 
thority for the filing of more than one claim for refund on behalf of the grantor of such 
power. It should be noted, however, that under the provisions of section 6 of the above- | 
mentioned circular special powers are required in certain cases. In cases where a num- 
ber of claims are to be filed under a general power of attorney the original power should | 
be attached to the first claim filed on behalf of the claimant granting the power, and a |’ 
copy thereof should be annexed to each succeeding claim, special reference being made 
in each copy to the claims to which the original instrument was attached. 

The Bureau does not require that a power of attorney to file a claim for refund be 
in any special form. It is merely necessary that the instrument meet the legal require- 
ments of powers of attorney in general. 

A power of attorney given by a corporation should be signed by the officers who 
are duly authorized to execute such instrument.4® (C. B. 4, p. 341; O. D. 927.) 

Before a refund may be made of a tax paid by a withholding agent in behalf of a 
foreign Government, it is necessary that a power of attorney be obtained from the 
foreign Government authorizing the agent to file the claim and to collect the money 
in its behalf. In the absence of special authorization, the diplomatic representative 
of the foreign country may not act for the foreign country in matters of public moneys. 
(C. B.. F-1,.p. 3185:0, T. 1175.) 


WHEN FORMAL CLAIMS FOR REFUND NOT NECESSARY.—The 
Commissioner may issue warrants to cover overpayment without requiring | 
taxpayer to file a formal claim for refund or credit when Treasury’s exam- - 
ination shows an overpayment by taxpayer. It is advisable, however, always 
to file a formal claim. If a claim has been filed, Commissioner may make a. 
refund even though statutory period expires subsequent to filing of claim. 


Law. Sec. 1315. That section 3220 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is reen- 
acted without change, as follows: 


43 Vor cases in which refund is made through collectors, see Montgomery’s Income Tax : 
Procedure, 1920, p. 

44 Formerly, chads ae refunds could be filed directly with the Commissioner. See letter: 
dated Mar. 29, 1919, Montgomery, Income Tax Procedure, 1921, p. 212. 

4 For form of power of attorney, see p. 1558, 
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“Section 3220. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, subject to regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to remit, refund, and pay 
back all taxes erroneously or illegally assessed or collected, all penalties collected with- 
out authority, and all taxes that appear to be unjustly assessed or excessive in amount, 
or in any manner wrongfully collected; . . . .’’46 


The Solicitor issued the following opinion interpreting the 1918 law. It 
is applicable to the 1921 law. 


Ruling. .... Section 3220, Revised Statutes, was amended by Congress at the 
instance of the Treasury Department. Before amendment section 3220, Revised 
Statutes, provided that the Commissioner could remit or refund taxes subject to regu- 
lations made by the Secretary only upon appeal to him made. The Treasury Depart- 
ment believed that a taxpayer should in every case be advised of every overpayment of 
tax and that the overpayment should be refunded, and it was believed that it would 
facilitate the work of the Internal Revenue Bureau if the Commissioner could make a 
refund without the necessity of a claim being filed. It was not the intention of the 
Treasury Department that the Commissioner should have authority to allow claims 
which were barred by any statute of limitation, or to refund a tax where the taxpayer 
had no right to file a claim for the refund therefor. It was apparently not the inten- 
tion of Congress to make it possible for the Commissioner, subject to regulations made 
by the Secretary, to ignore statutes of limitation. It must therefore be held that the 
Commissioner has authority to refund a tax only in a case where a claim has been filed 
which is not barred by any statute of limitation or where the taxpayer has a legal 
right to file a claim for the refund of the tax. (C. B. 3, p. 302; Sol. Op. 79.) 


Collectors have been instructed that a reduction of assessments and 
adjustments of overpayments of revenues may be accomplished ‘‘on the 
basis of a certificate of overassessment prepared by the appropriate admin- 
istrative unit in the Bureau in each case in which an overassessment of tax 
is disclosed through the audit of a return.’’47 


CLAIMS FOR REFUNDS BY RESIDENT OR NON-RESIDENT 
ALIENS.— 


Ruling. When a claim for refund is filed by aliens, resident or non-resident, on 
Form 46, a copy of the form upon which the alien was assessed and taxed should be 
attached to Form 46.48 (C. B. 1, p. 258; O. D. 472.) 


STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS.— 


Ruling. An amount refundable under section 252 of the Revenue Act of 1921 
can not be applied against a tax which is not collectible, either by assessment or suit, 
due to the running of the statute of limitations. .... (C. B. I-1, p. 313; L, O. 1095.) 


TIME LIMITS FOR FILING CLAIMS FOR REFUND.—Taxpayers, to 
secure credits or refunds of taxes overpaid, must file claims before expira- 
tion of 5 years from dates when returns were made or within 4 years after 
payment of tax. 


Law. Sec. 252. That if, upon examination of any return of income made pursuant 
to this Act, the Act of August 5, 1909, entitled ‘‘An Act to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
the Act of October 3, 1913, entitled ‘“An Act to reduce tariff duties and to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,’ the Revenue Act of 1916, as 
amended, the Revenue Act of 1917, or the Revenue Act of 1918, it appears that an 
amount of income, war-profits or excess-profits tax has been paid in excess of that 
properly due, then, notwithstanding the provisions of section 3228 of the Revised 
Statutes, the amount of the excess shall be credited against any income, war-profits 
or excess-profits taxes, or installment thereof, then due from the taxpayer under any 
other return, and any balance of such excess shall be immediately refunded to the tax- 


46 Sec, 1323 (Sec. 1316 of the 1918 law) re-enacts Sec. 3225 of the Revised Statues which 
limits refunds to cases in which the return was not wilfully false. 

47T. D. 3260, dated Dec. 8, 1921. 

48 Form 46 has:now been replaced by Form 843. 
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} 
payer: Provided, That no such credit or refund shall be allowed or made after five 
years from the date when the return was due, unless before the expiration of such five — 
years a claim therefor is filed by the taxpayer: Provided further, That if upon examina- — 
tion of any return of income made pursuant to the Revenue Act of 1917, the Revenue ~ 
Act of 1918, or this Act, the invested capital of a taxpayer is decreased by the Com- : 
missioner, and such decrease is due to the fact that the taxpayer failed to take ade- 
quate deductions in previous years, with the result that an amount of income tax in | 
excess of that properly due was paid in any previous year or years, then, notwithstand- | 
ing any other provision of law and regardless of the expiration of such five-year period, | 
the amount of such excess shall, without the filing of any claim therefor, be credited © 
or refunded as provided in this section: And provided further, That nothing in this 
section shall be construed to bar from allowance claims for refund filed prior to the 
passage of the Revenue Act of 1918 under subdivision (a) of section 14 of the Revenue 
Act of 1916, or filed prior to the passage of this Act under section 252 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918. 

Sec. 1316. [Sec. 3228, Rev. Stat.] “All claims for the refunding or crediting of any © 
internal revenue tax alleged to have been trroneously or illegally assessed or collected, © 
or of any penalty alleged to have been collected without authority, or of amy sum al- — 
leged to have been excessive or in any manner wrongfully collected, must be presented 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue within four years next after payment of 
such tax, penalty, or sum.” 

This section, except as modified by section 252, shall apply retroactively to claims 
for refund under the Revenue Act of 1916, the Revenue Act of 1917, and the Revenue 
Act of 1918. 


Under Sec. 252, Treasury may grant refunds for all years subsequent to 
1909 when based upon inadequate depreciation or other deductions to which 
taxpayer was entitled in such years. These refunds must be made in con- 
nection with examination of returns made under 1917, 1918, or 1921 laws. 

Generally speaking, the distinction between Sec. 252 and Sec. 3228 (Re- 
vised Statutes) is that former applies only to income, excess profits and war 
profits taxes; while latter applies to all taxes specified—all Internal Revenue 
Acts. Furthermore, Sec. 3228 grants relief in cases not covered by Sec. 252. 
There is no doubt about the right to file claims for refund within 5 years 
after return was due. Dr. Adams in explaining Secs. 250 and 252 to the 
(Finance) Committee stated, ‘‘We have placed on the Government a 5-year 
limitation and on the taxpayer a 5-year limitation.’”” (C. B. I-1, p. 314; 
L. O. 1095.) 

Sometime during 1919, the Solicitor expressed the opinion that See. 252 
of the Revenue Act of. 1918 was not intended to take away the right given | 
a taxpayer under Sec. 3228 of the Revised Statutes to make a claim for re- 
fund within 2 years after cause of action accrued or date of payment of tax 
under protest.42 Presumably the same interpretation also applies to Sec. 
252 of the 1921 law. In other words; it supplements the present Sec. 3228, 
with its limitation of ‘‘four years next after payment.” 

Meaning of ‘‘ Paid.’’»— 

Ruling. ... . Reference is made to a letter of April 7, 1921, wherein the following 
statement was made and questions asked: ‘ 

The taxpayer’s books and accounts are examined by a revenue agent. The agent 
finds that for the year 1914 the taxpayer has overpaid the amount of tax due. He also 
finds that the taxpayer owes additional tax for the year 1916, and in the adjustment 
of the agent’s report the overpayment for 1914 is applied as a credit against the addi- 
tional tax found due for 1916 and the balance of the 1914 overpayment is refunded. 
It later develops that the taxpayer instead of being liable for additional tax for the 
year 1916, as found by the revenue agent, has overpaid his tax for that year. The 
taxpayer files a claim for credit of this overpayment against tax due for subsequent 


‘ C. B. 1, p. 249; O, 833, 
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years. The question presented is, how much tax may be assumed to have been paid 
by the taxpayer for the year 1916, i.e., the amount actually paid in cash or the cash 
payment plus the credit on account of the overpayment for 1914? 

If it is held in the foregoing that the taxpayer has paid the cash payment plus the 
amount credited on account of the overpayment for 1914, and a claim for refund is 
filed, how should the refund claim be adjusted? 

It is to be understood that in both instances mentioned above no record of a credit 
for overpayment of 1914 tax against additional tax originally found due for the year 


- 1916 appears on the assessment list. 


. . . . The Government in the present instance was expressly authorized to refund 
the taxes erroneously collected or to accept such taxes as a credit. The credit having 
been duly made, it seems clear that if the real remedial purpose of section 252 is to be 
effected, ‘‘paid’’ must be construed in its broader sense as including a credit duly made. 
It is accordingly held that where there has been an overpayment of taxes on an income 
return for a certain year and within five years from the date the return was due the 
overpayment is credited to taxes due on an income return for a subsequent year, such 
credit constitutes payment or part payment of the taxes for the year in which it, was 
applied. 

In reply to your second question, you are advised that the cash payment plus the 
amount allowed as a credit on account of the overpayment for 1914 should be adjusted 
for the year 1916 where the taxpayer files a claim for refund covering the latter year, 

The fact that no record of a credit for overpayment of 1914 taxes appears on the 
1916 assessment list does not affect the treatment of the credit as a payment for the 
year 1916, where the credit was in fact made within five years from the date the 1914 
return was due. (C. B. 4, p. 336; Sol. Op. 107.) 


Closing Date of 5-Year Period.— 


Ruling. ... . the schedule authorizing the allowance of a claim for refund must 
be actually signed by the Commissioner within five years from the date when the 
return was due, taking into consideration any extension of time granted for filing the 
original return. 

(b) Does the fact that a revenue agent’s report, or a valuation engineer’s report, 
determining an overpayment within the five-year period, is not audited until after the 
five-year limit, bar the auditor from allowing same as an offset, it being recognized 
that taxpayer is not in possession of the valuation engincer’s finding and in some cases 
not in possession of the revenue agent’s report, and, therefore, could not have filed 
claim within five-year limitation? 

A. Neither a refund nor a credit claim could be allowed under these circumstances. 
If a-claim for refund is filed and the overpayment considered in connection with the 
refund claim, it would be barred by the five-year limitation. If it is proposed to allow 
eredit for the overpayment, the fact that an overpayment has been made is not con- 
clusively determined until audit of the agent’s or engineer’s report which is subsequent 
to the expiration of the five-year limitation. 

(c) The auditor in auditing a case finds overpayment for 1913 and offsets this over- 
payment in an A-2 letter to taxpayer dated February 25, 1919. The taxpayer takes 
exception to depletion allowed and after several conferences with the valuation en- 
gineers a greater depletion for all years is allowed and a reaudit of his return is made 
October 10, 1919. The five-year-limitation on 1913 has expired at the time the latter 
audit was made. Can this credit be allowed in view of the fact that a portion was 
allowed in the audit of February 25, 1919, or is the entire amount now barred by the 
statute? 

A. The additional overpayment determined subsequent to the expiration of the 
five-year limitation could neither be refunded nor credited..... (C. B. 4, p. 332, 


Mim. 2764.) 


Claims Filed Before Sept. 8, 1916.— 

Ruling. ... . It is therefore the opinion of this office that a claim for refund filed 
prior to the passage of the Revenue Act of 1916 and after five years from the due date 
of the return and rejected either under section 3228, Revised Statutes, or on its merits 
can not be made the basis of a claim for refund under Section 252 of the Revenue Act 
of 1921. A claim filed prior to September 8, 1916, may be allowed, however, under - 
section 252 when filed within five years from the date the return was due, regardless of 
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whether it was theretofore rejected under section 3228, Revised Statutes, or on its 
merits: oi) 21% (C. B. I-1, p. 319; L. O. 1093.) 


Claims Filed Under Sec. 14 (a) of 1916 Law.—During 1920 a ruling ap- 
peared to the effect that claims filed under Sec. 14 (a) of the 1916 law, but 
which were not filed within 5 years from date when return was due, could 
not be allowed under the 1918 law.5® The last proviso in Sec. 252 of the 1921 
law (see p. 1587) revives these claims. 


Ruling... The second query propounded raises the question whether a claim 
filed under section 14 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1916, which could not be allowed under 
section 252 of the Revenue Act of 1918 because not filed within five years of the due 
date of the return, may now be allowed by reason of the last proviso of section 252 of 
the Revenue Act of 1921. It will be noted from Solicitor’s Opinion 79, heretofore 
quoted, that claims filed under section 14 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1916, pending in the 
Commissioner’s office on February 25, 1919, and not saved by section 252 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, fell by reason of the repealing Act. That opinion recognized the unfortunate 
situation which the above ruling resulted in and recommended congressional relief. .... 

It was to meet this situation that Congress, in substantially re-enacting section 
252 j in Die 1921 Act, added the last proviso thereof already set forth in this opinion. 

Claims filed under section 14 (a) more than five years from the date when the return 
was due would have been refundable except for the prohibition found in section 252 of 
the Revenue Act of 1918. Section 14 (a) merely permitted the filing of the claim and, 
once filed, the authority for the refund was found in section 3220, Revised Statutes; 
section 252 of the 1918 Act having been repealed by the 1921 Act and the same section 
of the later Act having specifically provided that nothing contained therein shall be 
construed to bar from allowance claims for refund filed prior to the passage of the 1918 
Act under subdivision (a) of section 14, supra, such overpayment may be refunded. 
The legislative history of the proviso clearly discloses that its purpose was to permit of 
the allowance of claims filed under section 14 (a), regardless of whether such claims were 
filed within five years from the date the return was due, and this is further emphasized 
by the fact that it follows the general five-year limitation contained in section 252 and 
also that proviso which takes away every limitation as to time in the case of the recom- 
putation of invested capital by the allowance of depreciation. It is believed that the 
proviso serves to grant the relief intended. To hold otherwise would make meaningless 
this provision of the Act. 

It is therefore held that a claim for refund of taxes filed prior to the passage of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 under the provisions of section 14 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1916 
may be allowed under the last proviso of section 252 of the Revenue Act of 1921. .... 

(3)... . a written motion or application filed under section 14 (a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1916 to reopen a claim for refund theretofore rejected under section 3228, Revised 
Statutes, satisfies the requirement of section 14 (a), and if filed before the passage of 
the Revenue Act of 1918, the claim may be allowed under section 252 of the Revenue 
Act of 1921. (C. B. I-1, p. 319; L. Q. 1093.) 


Responsibility for Reopening Old Claims.— 


Ruling. (4) A claim heretofore rejected and now allowable by the provisions of 
section 252 of the Revenue Act of 1921 should not be reopened and allowed by the 


Bureau on its own motion, except in those cases where, in the regular course of the’ 


examination of a return, it is found that a tax has been paid in excess of the amount due. 
(C. B. I-1, p. 319; L. O. 1093.) 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act Does Not Apply to Time Limit on Refunds.— 


Ruling. Section 205 of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act (40 Stat. 440), which 
excluded the period of military service in computing the period limited by law for the 
“bringing of any action,’’ has no application to claims for refund and credit under the 
provisions of section 252 of the Revenue Act of 1921. (C. B. -1, p. 311; Digest I. T. 
1269.) 

SUITS FOR RECOVERY WITHIN 5 YEARS AFTER PAYMENT.—An 


appeal to the Commissioner in form of claim for refund is first step in seeking 


,0C, B. 3, p. 302; Sol. Op. 79. 


ae 
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relief by a taxpayer. If the Commissioner delays action on claim for refund, 
suit may be brought against the collector after 6 months, without awaiting 
Commissioner’s decision. 


Law. Sec. 1318. That section 3226 of the Revised Statutes is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Section 3226. No suit or proceeding shall be maintained in any court for the 
recovery of any internal-revenue tax alleged to have been erroneously or illegally assessed 


- or collected, or of any penalty claimed to have been collected without authority, or of 


any sum alleged to have been excessive or in any manner wrongfully collected, until] 
a claim for refund or credit has been duly filed with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, according to the provisions of law in that regard, and the regulations of the 
Secretary of the Treasury established in pursuance thereof. No such suit or proceeding 
shall be begun before the expiration of six months from the date of filing such claim 
unless the Commissioner renders a decision thereon within that time, nor after the 
expiration of five years from the date of the payment of such tax, penalty, or sum.” 

This section shall not affect any suit or proceeding instituted prior to the passage of 
this Act, but shall apply to all suits and proceedings instituted after the passage of this 
Act, whether or not barred by prior Acts of Congress. 


Since the Treasury is experiencing difficulties in clearing up claims within 
5-year limit, taxpayers should be careful not to permit the period to expire 
before instituting suit. 


PROOF OF APPEAL TO COMMISSIONER.—The Court of Claims of 
the U.S. has decided that when suit is brought by taxpayer against collector 
for recovery of tax, burden of proof is upon him to show that his appeal to 
the Commissioner has been taken and decided, or else that decision was 
delayed more than 6 months from date of appeal.5! 


Decision. The written appeal was the best evidence of which the case was susceptible, 

and if it was not in his power to have produced the original, it was nevertheless his duty 
to have produced an authentic copy thereof, or'accounted for its absence.®? 
’ Regulation. The lodging of an appeal (claim for refund) made out in due form with 
the proper collector of internal revenue, for the purpose of transmission to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue in the usual course of business under the requirements of 
the regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury, is in legal effect a presentation of the 
appeal to the Commissioner. (Reg. 33, 1918, Art. 270.)5 


An Amended Return or Claim for Abatement Does Not Constitute an 
Appeal.—The 1921 law amended Sec. 3226, Revised Statutes, by inserting 
the specific statement that ‘‘no suit .. . . shall be maintained ... . until 
a claim for refund or credit has been duly filed with the Commissioner. 


Ruling. .... (d) A taxpayer, on April 15, 1918, filed amended returns for 1913 
and subsequent years which showed an overpayment for 1913. The amended returns 
were not audited until July 1, 1919—four months after the expiration of the five-year 
limitation placed on the original return. Does the filing of an amended return within 
the five-year period act in the same capacity as a claim, as far as being allowed to offset 
the overpayment against an additional tax, or is it barred due to the fact that the final 
audit was not reached before the expiration of the five-year limitation on 1913 return? 

ihe alle ies Amended returns do not take the place of a claim for refund or credit, 
and if filed, unsupported by such claim or claims, do not in themselves constitute a 
sufficient claim within the meaning of the statute to warrant the crediting or refunding 
of any taxes thereunder after the expiration of the five-year period. (C. B. 4, p. 332; 
Mim. 2764.) 


51 Lauer v. U. S., 5 Ct. Cl. 447. 

52 Hubbard v. Kelley, 8 W. Va. 46. : 

53 This regulation is based upon U. S. v. Real Estate Savings Bank, 14 Otto 728, 104 
U. S. 728, 26 L. Ed. 908, 28 Int. Rev. Rec. 87. 
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The Supreme Court of the U. S. has held54 under an earlier law that a 
claim in abatement does not constitute an appeal to the Commissioner for 
a refund. For this decision as well as a decision®* of a Circuit Court of 
Appeals taking the opposite position, see Montgomery’s Income Tax Pro- 
cedure, 1922, pp. 265-267. In view of this situation, taxpayers should be 
careful to reserve their legal rights by filing a claim for refund when a claim 
for abatement is rejected. 

in a lower court, however, it has been held that if the Commissioner ad- 
vised the taxpayer that no claim for refund was necessary, under such cir- 
cumstances, collector cannot defend on ground that claim for refund was 
not filed.5¢ 

Application for Special Relief Does Not Constitute a Claim for Refund 
or Credit.— 

Ruling. An application for special assessment under the provisions of sections 327 
and 328 of the Revenue Act of 1918 does not in itself constitute a sufficient specific 
protest to meet the requirements of section 1324 of the Revenue Act of 1921, relative 
to the payment of interest on claims for credit or refund allowed after the passage of 
such Act. (C. B. I-1, p. 404; I. T. 1335.) 

SUIT AGAINST COLLECTOR OF TAX AND NOT SUCCESSOR.—The 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit certified the 
following two questions to the U. 8. Supreme Court:57 

Decision. 1. Assuming that the declaration states a good cause of action had the 
suit been brought against S. M. Fitch, the internal revenue collector who actually col- 
lected and received the taxes, does it state any cause of action whatever against said 
S. M. Fitch’s successor in office, the plaintiff in error, against whom the suit was brought, 
but who had no participation in the collection, receipt, or disbursement of such taxes? 


2. May suit in the district court of the United States properly be brought and main- 


tained against a United States collector of internal revenue for the recovery of the amount 
of a United States internal revenue tax, unlawfully assessed and collected, but in the 
collection and disbursement of which such collector had no agency, the entire transaction 
of such assessment, collection, and disbursement having occurred during the incumbency 
of such office of a predecessor in office of such collector? 


The court answered both questions in the negative. 


SUITS WHEN COLLECTOR IS DEAD.—The 1921 law gives a district 
court concurrent jurisdiction with the Court of Claims in cases where the 
collector is dead. , : 


Law. Sec. 1310. ... (ce) Paragraph Twentieth of section 24 of the Judicial Code 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph: 
~“Concurrent with the Court of Claims, of any suit or proceeding, commenced after 
the passage of the Revenue Act of 1921, for the recovery of any internal-revenue tax 
alleged to have been erroneously or illegally assessed or collected, or of. any penalty 
tlaimed to have been collected without authority or any sum alleged to have been 
excessive or in any manner wrongfully collected, under the internal-revenue laws, even 
if the claim exceeds $10,000, if the collector of internal-revenue by whom such tax, 
penalty, or sum was collected is dead at the time such suit or proceeding is commenced.”’ 


STATE COURTS HAVE NO JURISDICTION TO DETERMINE FED- 
ERAL TAXES.—Two interesting cases,58 decided by the Supreme Court of 


5 Rock Island, Arkansas & Lowisiana Railroad Co. v. U. S., Nov. 22, 1920, 254 U. 8. 141, 
65 L. Ed. 188, 41 Sup. Ct. 55. 

55 Loomis v. Wattles, 266 Fed. 876, In the Rock Island case, supra, the Supreme Court 
criticized Loomis v. Wattles. 

56 Black v. Bolen, 268 Fed. 427. 

57 Smietanka v. Indiana Steel Co., 42 Sup. Ct. 1, 66 L. Ed.— 

58 Willmann, et al. v. Walsh, 112 Atl. 804, 96 Conn. 79; and Application of Willmann, 
et Bhs Ne Ath: 806, For the details of these decisions, see Income Tax Procedure, 1922, 
pp. <vo-4/1, rf j 
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Errors for the State of Connecticut, hold that Sec. 3449 of the Connecticut 
Statutes, which provides that any claim not presented to trustees in the 
liquidation of the affairs of a corporation within the time limited shall be 
barred, does not apply to federal taxes. 

The higher court affirmed the lower court’s decision in each case. In 
commenting upon the second case, the higher court said: 


Decision. The facts fund disclose that the federal taxes involved in these proceed- 
ings have not been paid, and that a claim for the abatement of said taxes is pending 


_ before the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, under Section 5949 (Sec. 3226, R. S., 


U.S.) of the Compilation of United States Statutes 1916. Under such facts, in econ 
with the terms of Section 5949 (Sec. 3226, R. S., U. S.) no suit, formal or, as here, infor- 
mal, can be maintained to recover back or to abate such federal taxes in any court, 
state or federal. 

Under Section 5947 of such Compilation no suit, formal or informal, can be maintained 
to restrain the collection of federal taxes. 

Therefore the superior court had no jurisdiction to pass upon the legality of the assess- 
ment of the internal revenue taxes in question, or to issue a restraining order relating 
thereto, because of the provisions of the United States Statutes quoted above. 


PENALTIES IMPROPERLY COLLECTED.—TIf an illegal tax is paid, 
the fact that it was not paid within the time allowed by law will not prevent 
any taxpayer from recovering the penalty of 1% a month paid by him for 
non-payment; for if the tax was illegal it was never due and therefore the 
penalty was as much unauthorized as the tax itself.59 


INTEREST ALLOWABLE ON REFUNDS.—Contrary to previous laws, 
the 1921 law provides that interest must be paid upon all claims for refund 
or credit allowed. The section seems to apply to refunds arising under all 
previous laws and covers all internal revenue taxes. Interest when allowed 
is payable on all claims, whether allowed by the Commissioner voluntarily 
or by the courts. 


Law. Sec. 1324. (a) That upon the allowance of a claim for the refund of or credit 
for internal revenue taxes paid, interest shall be allowed and paid upon the total amount 
of such refund or credit at the rate of one-half of 1 per centum per month to the date 
of such allowance, as follows: (1) if such amount was paid under a specific protest 
setting forth in detail the basis of and reasons for such protest, from the time when 
such tax was paid, or (2) if such amount was not paid under protest but pursvant to an 
additional assessment, from the time such additional assessment was paid, or (3) if no 
protest was made and the tax was not paid pursuant to an additional assessment, from 
six months after the date of filing of such claim for refund or credit. The term ‘‘addi- 
tional assessment” as used in this section means a further assessment for a tax of the 
same character previously paid in part. 

(b) Section 177 of the Judicial Code is amended to read as follows: 

“Section 177.. No interest shall be allowed on any claim up to the time of the rendi- 
tion of judgment by the Court of Claims, unless upon a contract expressly stipulating 
for the payment of interest, except that interest may be allowed in any judgment of 
any court rendered after the passage of the Revenue Act of 1921 against the United 
States for any internal-revenue tax erroneously or illegally assessed or collected, or for 
any penalty collected without authority or any sum which was excessive or in any 
manner wrongfully collected, under the internal-revenue laws.” 


Note that date when interest begins to run varies with certain conditions. 

The amendment to the Judicial Code permits interest to be paid on all 
internal revenue claims allowed by the Court of Claims. 

The Solicitor has issued a lengthy opinion dealing with interest on judg- 


© 539 Camp Bird v. Howbert, 262 Fed. 114. Certiorari denied Mar, 8, 1920, 252 U.S. 579, 
64 L. Ed. 725, 40 Sup. Ct. 344. 
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ment claims. The various points of the opinion are summarized in the 
official digest which reads as follows: 


Ruling. 1. Where suit is instituted directly against the United States in the Court | 
of Claims or the District Court for the recovery of internal revenue taxes alleged to | 
have been erroneously or illegally collected, interest is not allowable on such judgment, } 
except: { 

(a) Where suit is instituted directly against the United States in the Court of Claims | 
and a judgment is rendered in favor of the claimant, which judgment is thereafter 
appealed by the United States and affirmed by the Supreme Court, interest is allowable 
on such judgment at the rate of 4 per centum per annum from the date of filing the | 
transcript of judgment in the Treasury Department up to and including the date of 
affirmance by the Supreme Court, but in no case shall interest be allowed after the term 
of the Supreme Court at which such judgment was affirmed. (Sec. 1, Act of September — 
30, 1890.) 

(b) Where a suit is instituted directly against the United States in the District 
Court, sitting as a Court of Claims, interest is allowable at the rate of 4 per centum per 
annum from the date of such final judgment vr decree until the time when an appropria- 
tion is made for the payment of the judgment or decree. (Sec. 10, Act of March 3, 
1887.) 

2. By. virtue of section 1324 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1921, interest may be allowed 
in any judgment for the recovery of internal revenue taxes erroneously or illegally collected 
where suit is brought directly against the United States in the District Court or the Court 
of Claims, and when so allowed by the court must be refundedwith the tax. Where inter- 
est is not allowed in the judgment by the court it can not be allowed by way of refund. 

3. Where suit is instituted against a collector of internal revenue for the recovery 
of taxes alleged to have been erroneously or illegally collected interest may be allowed 
by the court in the judgment, and when so allowed must be refunded with the tax. 
Where interest is not allowed in the judgment by the court it can not be allowed by 
way of refund. 

4. Interest is allowable against the United States only when specifically provided 
for by law, and if the law does not provide for interest, a provision in a judgment of a 
court that the United States pay interest would not be sufficient authority for an ad- 
ministrative officer to pay the same. . . . . (I-39-522; Sol Op. 143.) 


The position of the Solicitor is stated in the detailed opinion as follows: 


Ruling. Section 1324 (b) of the 1921 Act in effect simply extends the allowance of 
interest prior to judgment in the case of suits brought directly against the United States 
and was not designed to permit of allowance of interest after judgment, nor does said 
section require that interest be paid; it simply permits the court to allow it, and, where 
the court does not allow it, it is not to be refunded. 


Sec. 1324 (a) provides ‘‘that upon the allowance of a claim for refund 
. ... for internal revenue taxes paid, interest shall be allowed and paid.” 
Before a suit can be instituted a claim for refund must be filed. A suit in 
effect requests the court to compel the Commissioner to make the refund. 
Any interest received, whether by suit or not, should be credited to interest. 
Such interest is taxable income. 


MAY GOVERNMENT OPEN UP THE ENTIRE RETURN?— 


Ruling. . . . . Where an action for money had and received is brought against a 
collector of internal revenue for the amount of an additional tax peid on net income, 
the taxpayer is entitled to recover only such amount as is in reality greater than the 
tax which should have been assessed under the law as properly interpreted and applied. 
The fact that the Gommissioner in assessing the tax erroneously allowed some deductions 
for depreciation does not operate as an estoppel against the collector or against the 
United States, as it is well settled that no assessment of the Commissioner is necessary 
for the collection of the tax, at least in a direct action by the United States; nor does 
it make any difference that an assessment has been made, for in spite of the assessment 
and of the expiration of the period within which an amended assessment can be made, 
the United States may still sue for the amount actually due. It is immaterial that 
suit is in form against the collector, because the recovery in the end comes from the 
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United States, so that even if the collector were personally estopped, that estoppel 
under the circumstances does not apply against the United States. The conclusion is 
reached therefore that sums due the United States as determined by the court in suit 
against a collector of internal revenue are a valid offset as against the amount found due 
Mane ethed eee cia sums include items which the Commissioner did not claim 
o be due the Unite tates when considering the return f 

ManIbe coe.) Dassen On g or purposes of assessment. 


If limitation period has run against government before any counterclaim 
is made, it is doubtful if entire return may be opened up. If taxpayer filed 
a claim for refund for a certain item and also instituted suit within limitation 
period, the government would certainly contend that the suit could include 
only the specific item claimed. In other words, after the period had expired, 
the claim could not be amended to include other items. District Court for 
Western Division of Western District of Missouri® has held that a suit 
may not include items which have not been presented to the Commssioner. 


Ruling. -... A taxpayer can not claim a deduction in court for the first time 
where, in its claim for refund filed precedent to bringing suit, it did not claim the right 
to such deduction or assert that it had failed to take it in computing net income in its 
return, or that it had failed to take credit for it, and where, consequently, a claim for 
the deduction was never presented to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for his 
decision, .... . (C. B. 4, p. 266; Digest T. D. 3164; Ct. D. 11.) 


CLAIM FOR REFUND OF SUMS RECOVERED BY SUIT.—The fol- 
lowing regulation sets forth detailed procedure necessary for a taxpayer to 
secure refund of taxes or penalties erroneously collected by the government 
after he has brought suit and secured judgment. 


Regulation. (a) Claims by taxpayers for the amount of a judgment representing 
taxes or penalties erroneously collected should be made on Form 843. The claimant 
should state the grounds of his claim under oath, giving the names of all the parties 
to the suit, the cause of action, the date of its commencement, the date of the judgment, 
the court in which it was recovered, and its amount. To this affidavit there should 
be annexed a certified copy of the final judgment, a certificate of probable cause, and an 
itemized bill of the costs paid receipted by the clerk or other proper officer of the court, 
together with a certified copy of the docket entries of the court in the case or so much 
thereof as may be required by the Commissioner. When a recovery is had in any suit 
or proceeding against a collector or other internal revenue officer for any act done by 
him, or for the recovery of any money exacted by or paid to him and by him paid into 
the Treasury, in the performance of his official duty, and the court certifies that there 
was probable cause for the act done by the collector or other officer, or that he acted 
under the directions of the Secretary of the Treasury, or other proper officer of the 
Government, no execution shall issue against such collector or other officer, but the 
amount so recovered shall, upon final judgment, be provided for and paid out of the 
proper appropriation fromthe Treasury. ... . (b) If the judgment debtor shall have 
already paid the amount recovered against him, the claim should be made in his name. 
There should also be a certificate of the clerk of the court in which the judgment was 
recovered (or other satisfactory evidence), showing that the judgment has been satisfied 
and specifying the exact sum paid in its satisfaction, with a detail of all items of costs 
which were paid by the judgment debtor or for which he is liable... .. (Art. 1051.) 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR PAYING REFUNDS.— 


Law. Sec. 1317. That the paragraph of section 3689 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, reading as follows: ‘‘ Refunding taxes illegally collected (internal revenue): 
To refund and pay back duties erroneously or illegally assessed or collected under the 
internal revenue laws,” is repealed from and after June 30, 1920; and the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall submit for the fiscal year 1921, and annually thereafter, an esti- 
mate of appropriations to refund and pay back duties or taxes erroneously or illegally 
assessed or collected under the internal-revenue laws, and to pay judgments, includ- 


© Kemper Military School v. Crutchley, 274 Fed. 125. 
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ing interest and costs, rendered for taxes or penalties erroneously or illegally assessed 
or collected under the internal-revenue laws. 

VALIDITY OF TAX DETERMINED BY BANKRUPTCY COURT.—In 
the cases of In re General Film Corporation and U. 8S. v. Kellogg,® the gov- 
ernment filed proofs of claim against bankrupt for additional taxes and in- 
terest. Trustee in bankruptcy objected to claims and court disallowed 
them. The government claimed that the only remedy open to trustee for 
correcting any error was to pay the taxes and then proceed under Rev. Stat., 
Sec. 3226, by appealing to the Commissioner for refund and subsequently 
bringing suit. 

Decision. We regard this section (Section 64(a) of the Bankruptcy Act) as binding 
upon the government because it is named therein and, while conferring priority, as 
giving the bankruptcy court the power to hear and determine any question that arises 
as to the amount or legality of a tax assessed by it. The provision applies to taxes of 
all the persons mentioned, and we could not differentiate the government from the 
other persons in the absence of language justifying it. 

But section 3226, U. S. Rev. Stat., could under no circumstances apply to the case 
under consideration because the trustee is not seeking to maintain a suit for the re- 
covery of internal revenue taxes illegally assessed. Clinkenbeard v. United States, 21 
Wall. 65, 22 L. Ed. 477; United States v. Nebraska Distilling Co., 80 Fed. 285, 25 C. C. 
A. 418: 

NO REOPENING OF CASE AFTER FINAL DETERMINATION.— 
Sees. 1312 and 1313 of the 1921 law provide that taxpayer and Commis- 
sioner may by agreement finally close a case. After this agreement has 
been made, neither may reopen the case. 


FRAUD OR UNDERSTATEMENT.— 


Law. Sec. 1323. That section 3225 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
as amended, is reenacted without change as follows: 

“Section 3225. When a second assessment is made in case of any list, statement, 
or return, which in the opinion of the collector or deputy collector was false or fraudu- 
lent, or contained any understatement or undervaluation, such assessment shall not 
be remitted, nor shall taxes collected under such assessment be refunded, or paid back, 
or recovered by any suit, unless it is proved that such list, statement, or return was 
not willfully false or fraudulent and did not contain any willful understatement or 
undervaluation.”’ 


Information at the Source 


PURPOSE.—In the revision of the income tax law in 1917, which is 
followed in the 1918 and 1921 laws, a system of ‘‘information at the source” 
was adopted, except as to non-resident aliens and certain corporation mort- 
gage interest. This system requires returns of information concerning 
certain payments made by individuals and corporations, to enable the gov- 
ernment to see that recipients of some classes of taxable income report and 
pay taxes thereon. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INFORMATION RETURNS.—Returns of in- 
formation may be divided into the following groups: 


1. Returns by corporations of dividends paid to stockholders. 

2. Returns by brokers of profits or losses of customers. 

38. Returns by employers, fiduciaries, lessees, mortgagors or others of 
all payments of fixed or determinable income, such as salaries, 
rent, mortgage interest, etc. 


61 274 Fed, 903; see also In re Anderson, 275 Fed. 397; aff’d 279 Fed. 525, 
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_ 4. Ownership certificates, required in the collection of interest on cor- 
poretion bonds and dividends on foreign stocks. 
5. “ Withholding” returns, required in the case of fixed or determinable 
income payable to non-resident aliens or foreign corporations. 


RETURNS BY CORPORATIONS GF DIVIDENDS PAID TO STOCK- 
HOLDERS.— 


Law. Sec. 254. That every corporation subject to the tax imposed by this title 

and every personal service corporation shall, when required by the Commissioner, 

render a correct return, duly verified under oath, of its payments of dividends, stating 
the name and address of each stockholder, the number of shares owned by him, and 
the amount of dividends paid to him. 

Regulation. When directed by the Commissioner, either specially or by general 
regulation, every domestic or resident foreign corporation ... . shall render a re- 
turn on Form 1097 of its payments of dividends and distributions to stockholders for 
such period as may be specified, stating the name and address of each stockholder, 
the number and class of shares owned by him, the date and amount of each dividend 
paid him, and when the surplus out of which it was paid was accumulated. (Art. 1060.) 


RETURNS BY BROKERS.— 


Law. Sec. 255. That every individual, corporation, or partnership doing business 
as a broker shall, when required by the Commissioner, render a correct return duly 
verified under oath, under such rules and regulations as the Commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, may prescribe, showing the names of customers for whom 
such individual, corporation, or partnership has transacted any business, with such 
details as to the profits, losses, or other information which the Commissioner may re- 
quire, as to each of such customers, as will enable the Commissioner to determine 
whether all income tax due on profits or gains of such customers has been paid. 

Regulation. When directed by the Commissioner, either specially or by general 
regulation, every person doing business as a broker shall render a return on Form 1100, 
showing the names and addresses of customers to whom payments were made or for 
whom business was transacted during the calendar year or other specified period nex! 
preceding and giving the other information called for by the form. (Art. 1065.) 


RETURNS OF FIXED OR DETERMINABLE INCOME.—The law re 
quires,returns of information only when the income is fixed or determinable 
It is not necessary that the income be annual or periodical, as stipulatec 
in the requirement for withholding. 


Regulation. ... . (a) Income is fixed when it is to be paid in amounts definitely 
predetermined. On the other hand, it is determinable whenever there is a basis of 
calculation by which the amount to be paid may be ascertained. ..,. (Art. 362.) 


It has been held that where a lease provides for a payment of rental in 
crop shares, the landlord and tenant sharing proportionately the expenses 
and dividing the proceeds, such payments are not fixed ‘and determinable 
and need not be reported.* yr 

Commission on account of a single transaction has been held not to be 
fixed or determinable annual income.*? Income credited but not paid is 
subject to provisions of Art. 362.64 Fees for professional services should be 
included in information returns.® Earnings of lawyers and doctors are not 
usually within the purview of this provision of the law (unless paid a reg- 
ular retainer). 

It has been held that cash deposits by a tenant to guarantee the carrying 
out of the provisions of his lease are not necessarily income for year in which 


® Treasury Bulletin “B,”’ p. 38; also C. B. 1, p. 261; O. D. 115. 
8 C.-B. 4, p. 232; O. D. 907. 
& C. B. 2, p. 249; O. D. 428. 
-8 C, B.2, p. 248; O. D. 416. 
6 Treasury Bulletin ‘“B,” p. 11. 
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received, but should be reported as income for years in which applicable as 
rent. 9” 


Ruling. A receiver in partition proceedings is required to file returns of information 
covering payments of commissions, attorney’s fees, and other fixed or determinable 
income of $1,000 or more made to any person during the taxable year. (C. B. 5, p. 
252; O. D. 1149.) 

Persons Required to File Returns of Fixed or Determinable Income.— 


Law. Sec. 256. That all individuals, corporations, and partnerships, in what- 


ever capacity acting, including lessees or mortgagors of real or personal property, — 


fiduciaries, and employers, making payment to another individual, corporation,® or 
partnership, of interest, rent, 


Description of nayment.— 


salaries, wages, premiums, annuities, compensations, remunerations, emoluments, or 
other fixed or determinable gains, profits, and income (other than payments described 
in section 254 and 255), [The exceptions are dividends and transactions by brokers] 


Amount to Be Reported.— 
of $1,000 or more in any taxable year, 
Employees of United States Government Must Make Return.— 


or, in the case of such payments made by the United States, the officers or employees 
of the United States having information as to such payments and required to make 
returns in regard thereto by the regulations hereinafter provided for, 


Form of Returns.— 


shall render a true and accurate return to the Commissioner, under such regulations 
and in such form and manner and to such extent as may be prescribed by him with 
the approval of the Secretary, setting forth the amount of such gains, profits, and 
income, and the name and address of the recipient of such payment. .... 


The regulation covering this matter follows: 


Regulation. All persons making payment®® to another person of fixed or determin- 
able income of $1,000 or more in a taxable year must render a return thereof to the 
Commissioner for the preceding calendar year on or before March 15 of each year, 
except as specified in articles 1073, 1074, 1075, 1076, and 1079. The return shall be 
made in each case on Form 1099, accompanied by a letter of transmittal on Form 1096 
showing the number of returns filed. The street and number where the recipient of 
the payment lives shell be stated, if possible. Where no present address is available, 
the last known post-office address must be given. Although to make necessary a 
return of information the income must be fixed cr determinable, it need not be annual 
or periodical.72.:.. (Art. 1071.) 


Returns Cover Calendar Year.— 


Law. Sec. 256. ... . The provisions of this section shall apply to the calendar 
year 1921 and each calendar year thereafter, .... 


The instructions on Form 1099 (1920) state: 


One of these forms must be filled in for each person to whom income, as described 
on this form, was paid during the calendar year. .... 


Returns Under Systems of “Information at Source’? and “‘Payment at 


Source.’’—Returns are required of the various classes} of withholding agents 
covered by the regulations. 


Corporations paying interest on bonds and similar forms of indebtedness 


CCB. telly Daoetsila Deon. 

68 Payments to corporations need not be reported (Art. 1074). 

69 These returns are required for actual amounts paid or credited and made available 
during the calendar year equal to or exceeding $1,000. (C. B. 2, p. 249; O. D. 428.) 

7 When withholding is required the income must be annual or periodical as well as 
fixed or determinable [Sec. 221 (a)]. 
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are required to report the amount withheld in any month on or before the 
20th day of the following month, using for this purpose Form 1012. At the 
close of the year and on or before Mar. 1 of the following year, these one 
returns are summarized on an annual return, using Form 1013. 

Monthly returns referred to above are not specifically required by ee 
statute, but are demanded under regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner in accordance with the statute as a convenience in reporting this tax. 
Their purpose is to enable the Treasury to audit and check from month to 
month the items therein reported, thus avoiding congestion at close of year. 
The annual reports, however, are required by the statute, and failure to 
file them subjects withholding agent to penalties the same as those for failure 
to file annual returns of net income. An extension of time may be obtained 
for filing the list returns in same manner and for same reasons as those 
applying to returns of net income. 

Tax withheld from income other than bond interest will be accounted for 


-on income tax Form 1042, and separate reports of payments entered in 


Form 1042 will be made on Form 1098. 

Employers, tenants, and debtors must report annually on Form 1099 
amounts of $1,000 or more, paid for salaries, wages, rents, interest, premiums, 
etc., during the year. In the case of collection of bond interest and of for- 
eign dividends the report is not limited to amounts in excess of $1,000. As 
one person, firm, or corporation may find it necessary to fill out more than 
one Form 1099, it will be necessary to accompany the forms with a letter 
of transmittal, known as Form 1096. The form used for non-resident aliens 
is 1098. : 

Affiliated corporations do not make a consolidated report for purposes of 
information. Form 1099 is to be used by each corporation separately in 
reporting payments. However, where two corporations were merged dur- 
ing the year 1921, information returns showing payments made by both 
corporations should be filed by the continuing corporation.7! 

The present regulation omits the requirement of reporting on Form 1096 
the aggregate amount represented by the separate Form 1099. The revised 
Form 1096 requires only a statement of the number of Forms 1099 attached 
thereto. 

Payments to Employees.—Returns of information regarding payments to 
employees, other than those against whom withholding is required, are spe- 
cifically covered as follows: 

Regulation. The names of all employees to whom payments of $1,000 or over a 
year are made, whether such total sum is made up of wages, salaries, commissions, 
or compensation in any other form, must be reported. Heads of branch offices and 
subcontractors employing labor, who keep the only complete record of payments 
therefor, should file returns of information in regard to such payments directly with 
the Commissioner. When both main office and branch office have adequate records, 
the return should be filed by the main office. In case an employer has a large number 
of employees and the computation of exact amounts paid during the calendar year will 
result in an undue hardship, careful estimates may be made on the basis of any repre- 
sentative month, and unless the yearly payment based on this éstimate in the case‘of 
any employee amounts to $1,000 or more, no return of payments to such employee is 
required. (Art. 1072.) 

The present regulation permits employers who have a large number of 
employees to make returns on estimated payments. The old regulation 
extended this privilege only to employers having a large number of em- 
ployees who were being moved from job to job. 


10, B. I-1, p. 324; I. T. 1313. 
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If an employer is required under a state law to withhold a tax on an em- 
ployee’s salary, the gross payment before deduction should be reported. 

Ruling. In executing Form 1099, an employer who is required to withhold tax 
from an employee under a State income-tax law, should report on such form the amount 
of the salary paid to the employee plus the amount of the tax withheld. The empioyee 
should report the same amount in his personal return on Form 1040 or Form 1040A 
as the case may be. (C. B. 2, p. 249; O. D. 401.) 


Value of living quarters and board furnished employees’? must be con- 
sidered by employers in preparing returns of information: : 

Rulings. . . . . A person receives cash compensation for services rendered, and in 
addition thereto living quarters; when such quarters are furnished for the benefit and ~ 
convenience of employees, the amount of cash compensation plus the value of living — 
quarters must be returned. When, however, living quarters are furnished for the 
convenience of the employer only, the value thereof need not be returned. Board and 
lodging furnished seamen in addition to their cash compensation is held to be supplied 
for the convenience of the employer. ...» (Treasury Bulletin “B,” p. 38.) 

The value to a domestic servant of the board and lodging received as part of his 
compensation for services rendered is deemed to be the same amount which he would 
be required to pay for board and lodging elsewhere than in his employer's household. 

If the value of the board and lodging added to the cash compensation equals or exceeds 
$1,000 an employer is required to report such amount on Forms 1099 and 1096. The 
value of the board and lodging should be entered separately on Form 1099, as evidence 
of the fact that such value has been considered in computing the total amount received 
by the servant. (C. B. 4, p. 348; O. D. 874.) 


In view of the foregoing, employees should be advised by employers 
regarding the tax to which they are subject. i 

Return of Information by Partnerships and Fiduciaries.—Information 
returns on Forms 1099 and 1096 are required in all above eases regardless 
of whether such income amounts to more or less than: $1,000 annually.73 
Salaries paid to members of partnerships must also be included in returns 
of information. If a fiduciary receives a salary from an estate, an informa- 
tion return must be filed. All payments by partnerships and fiduciaries 
to employees must be reported if such payments equal or exceed the statu- 
tory minimum. 

Many taxpayers object to making information returns for members of 
partnerships and for beneficiaries, because such information is shown on 
partnership return 1065 and fiduciary return 1041. This duplication of 
information returns was the subject of a conference at Washington between 
the Secretary of the Treasury and representative bankers and others. It 
resulted in the elimination of Forms 1096 and 1099 in these cases, as stated 
in the instructions on the present Form 1096. 

Returns of Payments to Non-Resident Aliens.74— 


Regulation. In the case of payments of annual or periodical income to nonresident 
alien individuals, partnerships composed in whole or in part of nonresident aliens and 
not having an office or place of business within the United States, or to foreign corpora- 
tions not engaged in trade or business within the United States and not having any 
office or place of business therein, the returns filed by withholding agents on Form 1042 
shall constitute and be treated as returns of information. .... (Art. 1075.) 


Form 1042 is the annual list return of the withholding agent which must 
be filed on or before Mar, 1. 


7” The 1921 law specifically provides that the rental value of a minister’s house is not 
taxable and should therefore not be reported. ‘ 


73 See Treasury Bulletin ‘“B,” p..39; also C. B. 4, p. 348; Mim. 2708. 


% If the income of non-resident aliens is not fixed or determinable, no information return ._ 


is required. (C. B. 3, p. 312; O. D. 673.) 


j 
| 
} 
} 
/ 
: 


' 
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Ruling. A withholding agent is not relieved from obligation to pay to the Federal 
Goyernment the amount of tax correctly withheld from the income of a nonresident 
alien by reason of the fact that the nonresident alien has filed a return showing no tax 
liability. (C. B. 5, p. 194; O. D. 985.) 

Where No Return of Information on Forms 1099 and 1096 Is Required.— 
As previously stated, the statute gives the Commissioner discretionary 
powers as to the class of payments to be reported on information’ returns 
1099 and 1096. The list of specific payments which require no information 
returns follows: 


Regulation. Payments of the following character, although over $1,000, need not 
be reported in returns of information on Form 1099: (a) payments of interest on obliga- 
tions of the United States; (b) dividends paid by domestic or resident foreign corpora- 
tions; (c) payments by a broker to his customers; (d) payments of any type made to 
corporations; (e) bills paid for merchandise, telegrams, telephone, freight, storage, 
professional services, and similar charges; (f) annuities representing the return of capital; 
(9) payments of rent made to real estate agents (but the agent must report payments 
to the landlord if they amount to $1,000 or more annually); (kh) payments made by 
branches of business houses located in foreign countries to alien employees serving in 
foreign countries; and (7) payments made by the United States Government to sailors 
and soldiers and to its civilian employees. (Art. 1073.) 

The instructions on Form 1096 state that no return on Form 1099 is 
required in case of “ Distributions to members of a partnership .... and 
beneficiaries.” 

Ruling. An employer is not required to report on Form 1099 the amount representing 
compensation for personal injuries or sickness paid to an employee. (C. B. 4, p. 349; 
Digest O. D. 858.) * ; 

Although several types of income paid by states or political subdivisions 
thereof are exempt from tax, there are numerous instances in which taxable 
income is paid. Such taxable income must be reported: 

Ruling. A departmex: of municipal government is required to file a return of infor- 
mation as provided in section 256 of the Revenue Act of 1918, showing payments of 
fixed or determinable gains, profits, and income of $1,000 or over in any taxable year, 
excluding from the return, however, payments made as salary or wages to officials 
or employees of a State or political subdivision thereof, and payments of interest on 
the obligations of a State or political subdivision thereof. (C. B. 2, p. 249; O. D. 470.) 

HEAVY PENALTIES FOR FAILURE TO FURNISH INFORMATION.— 
The specific penalties for failure or refusal to furnish information were 
increased in the 1918 law.” 

Regulation. A penalty of not more than $1,000 attaches for failure punctually to 
make a required return, whether of income, withholding or information, or to pay or 
collect a required tax. If the failure is willful, however, or an attempt is made to defeat 
or evade the tax, the offender is liable to imprisonment and to a fine of not more than 
$10,000 and costs. See also the act of July 5, 1884. In addition to these specific 
penalties ad valorem penalties are imposed in various cases. An ad valorem penalty is 
assessed and collected as a part of the tax, while a specific penalty is enforceable only 
by suites". 5 = (Art. 1055.) 


Ownership Certificates 


INFORMATION RETURNS OF BOND INTEREST AND FOREIGN 
DIVIDENDS.—tThe statutory provision as to information returns in case 
of bond interest and foreign dividends is as follows: 

Law. Sec. 256. ... . Such returns may be required, regardless of amounts, (1) in 


% Sec, 253. The 1921 law re-enacted this section without change. 
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the case of payments of interest upon bonds, mortgages, deeds of trust, or other similar 
obligations of corporations, and (2) in the case of collections of items (not payable 
in the United States) of interest upon the bonds of foreign countries and interest upon 
the bonds of and dividends from foreign corporations by individuals, corporations, 
or partnerships, undertaking as a matter of business or for profit the collection of 
foreign payments of such interest or dividends by means of coupons, checks, or bills of 
exchange... ... 

Regulations. The owners of bonds or other obligations, except domestic and resident 
corporations, whether or not such bonds or other obligations contain a tax-free covenant, 
issued by domestic or resident foreign corporations, when presenting interest coupons 
for payment shall file a certificate of ownership for each issue of bonds, showing the 


name and address of the debtor corporation, the name and address’® of the owner of © 
the bonds, the nature of the obligations, the amount of interest and its due date,’7 : 
and the amount of any tax withheld. No ownership certificates need be filed in the 


case of interest payments on bonds the income from which is not required to be included 
in gross income, nor in the case of any obligations of the United States. . . . (Art. 365.) 


t 
' 


In the case of payments of interest, regardless of amount, upon bonds and similar 


obligations of domestic or resident foreign corporations, the original ownership certifi- 
cates, when duly filed, shall constitute and be treated as returns of information. Ifa 
bondholder files no ownership certificate in the case of payments of interest on registered 
bonds, the withholding agent shall make out such a certificate in each instance and file . 
it with his monthly return. No ownership certificate is required to be filed in case 
bonds or other obligations are owned by domestic or resident corporations. .... 
(Art. 1074.) 


In the collection of interest on corporation bonds, whether in coupon or 
registered form, bondholder (unless it is itself a corporation) is required to 
file an ownership certificate as to each series of coupons or registered interest. 
One certificate may cover any number of coupons of same due date and 
same issue of bonds. 


Ruling. The following is a schedule of ownership certificates required to be used 
under the Revenue Act of 1921: 


Bonds of domestic or resident corporations. 


Classification of owner. : 
Containing tax-free | Not containing tax- 
clause. free clause. 


Citizen or resident of thé United States. | Form 1000, line 1. 
(Individual or fiduciary.) Personal exemp- 
tion not claimed. 

Citizen or resident of the United States. | Form 1001, line 1. Form 1001, line 2. 
(Individual or fiduciary.) Personal exemp- 
tion claimed or interest not subject to tax 
at the source. 

Domestic or resident partnership........... Form 1000, line 2. Form 1001, line 3. 

Nonresident alien. (Individual or fiduciary) | Form 1000, line 3. Form 1000, line 3. 

Partnership composed in whole or in part of | Form 1000, line 4. Form 1000, line 4, 
nonresident aliens and having no office or 
place of business in the United States. 

Foreign corporation not: having an office or | Form 1000, line 5. Form 1000, line 5. 
place of business in the United States and 
not engaged in trade or business therein. 

Unknown Owner)... (fiat seat ek. ce Seek Form 1000, line 6. Form 1000, line 6. 


76 It is not necessary to enter the street address of the debtor corporation on the owner- 
ship certificate. (C. B. 3, p. 216; O. D. 615.) 

77 Bondholders frequently make the error of entering the maturity date of tne bond, 
instead of the due and payment date of the coupon. 


f 
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Bonds of foreign corporations or foreign 


Governments. 
Classification of ou Not containing tax- | Stock of foreign 
owner. Containing tax-free free clause and corporations. 
clause and having whether or not 
paying agent in having paying 


the United States. agent in the 
United States. 


Citizen or resident of | Form 1000, line 1. |................... 
the United States. 
(Individual or fidu- 
ciary.) Personal ex- 
emption not claimed. 

Citizen or resident of | Form 10014, line 1.| Form 10014, line 1.| Form 1001A, line 1. 
the United States. 
(Individual or fidu- 
ciary.) Personal ex- 
emption claimed or 
imeome not subject 
to tax at the source. 

Domestic or resident | Form 1000, line 2. Form 1001A, line 2.| Form 10014, line 2. 
partnership........ i 

Unknown owner...... Form 1000, linei6@/ Dirk eee ka ee 


There is no space provided on Form 1001A for reporting income when the owner 
is unknown. If the foreign item is an interest coupon on bonds not containing a tax-, 
free covenant clause, issued by a foreign Government or a foreign corporation, or is a 
dividend check on stock issued by a foreign corporation, the procedure set forth in 
the second paragraph of article 1078, Regulations 62, should be followed. There is 
ample space on Form 1001A below the word “partnership” for the insertion of the 
word ‘‘unknown”’ under classification of owner, and for entering the income in the 
appropriate column. (C. B. [-1, p. 222; I. T. 1381.) 


The regulations provide that ownership certificates shall Honetituts and 
be treated as returns of information; but no ownership certificate is required 
to be filed in case bonds are owned by domestic or resident foreign corpora- 
tions. 

DUTY OF BANKS AND COLLECTING AGENCIES.—AIl ownership 
certificates should contain complete information, or payment should be 


‘refused. The interest of both taxpayers and agents demands this. Tax- 


payers who fail to file the required form automatically waive the credit 
which they might otherwise claim for tax constructively withheld at the 
source. Once a form has been accepted by banks or other collecting agents, 
the responsibility for its corrections lies with such banks or agents. The 
certificates should always bear the signature of the owner or his agent. Use 
of ownership certificates takes the place of information returns 1099 and 
1096 so far as bond interest payments are concerned. 

Regulation. In the case of payments of interest, regardless of amount, upon bonds 
and similar obligations of domestic or resident foreign corporations, the original owner- 
ship certificates, when duly filed, shall constitute and be treated as returns of infor- 


Maton. . 7 « (Art. 1074.) 
Rulings. If banks and other collecting agents accept coupons for collection to which 


"are attached incomplete or otherwise improperly executed ownership certificates, such 


banks or collecting agents become a party to the filing of incomplete returns of infor- 
mation and shall upon demand of the debtor furnish the name and address of the owner 
of the coupons so that such ownership certificates may, when filed, be accepted as re- 
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turns of information in accordance with the provisions of the regulations issued under © 
section 256 of the Revenue Act of 1918.78 (C. B. 4, p. 232; Digest Mim. 2725.) 


Paying agents must not require bank cashing coupons to secure ownership certifi- 
cates unless law and regulations require certificates. Department cannot prescribe 
definite ruling for inter-banking transactions. (Telegram to National City Co., New 
York, N. Y., signed by Commissioner D. H. Blair, and dated Mar. 9, 1922.) 


INTEREST COUPONS PRESENTED WITHOUT OWNERSHIP CER- 
TIFICATES.— 


Regulation.—When interest coupons are received unaccompanied by certificates of 
ownership, unless the first bank be satisfied that the owner is a domestic or resident _ 
corporation, the first bank. shall require of the payee a statement showing the name | 
and address of the payee, the name and address of the debtor corporation, the date of © 
maturity of the interest, the name and address of the person from whom the coupons 
were received, the amount of the interest, and a statement that the owner of the bonds 
is unknown to the payee. Such statement shall be forwarded to the Commissioner 
with the monthly return on Form 1012. The first bank receiving such coupons shall 
also prepare a certificate on Form 1000, crossing out ‘‘owner”’ and inserting “payee” 
and entering the amount of interest on line 6, and shall stamp or write across the face 
of the certificate ‘‘Statement furnished,’’ adding the name of the bank. (Art. 369.) 


The affidavit form is no longer required, a mere statement only being 
necessary. If the first bank is satisfied that the owner of the coupon is a 
corporation, no statement is now required, 


Ruling. Bank cashing coupons should exercise ordinary business care in ascertain- 
ing owner of bonds in cases where coupons are unaccompanied by ownership certifi- 
cates. If owner is unknown, certificate should be prepared as required by Article 369. 
Written statement in lieu of ownership certificate not required in connection with 
interest payments on bonds owned by domestic or resident corporations. (Telegram 
to National City Co., New York, N. Y., signed by Deputy Commissioner E. H. Bat- 
son, dated Mar. 7, 1922.) 


CERTIFICATE WHEN WITHHOLDING.— 


Regulation. For the purposes of article 365 Form 1000 shall be used (a) by citi 
zens or residents of the United States when no personal exemption or credit is claime¢ 
against interest on bonds containing a tax-free covenant; (b) by nonresident alien in- 
dividuals, by partnerships composed in whole or in part of nonresident aliens and not 
having an office or place of business within the United States, and by foreign corpora- 
tions not engaged in trade or business within the United States and not having any 
office or place of business therein, whether or not such bonds contain a tax-free cove- 
nant; (c) by partnerships, resident or nonresident, and (prior to January 1, 1922) 
personal service corporations, in the case of bonds containing a tax-free covenant; 
and (d) where the owner is unknown to the withholding agent. (Art. 366.) 


Partnerships are now included under (c) and class (d) is entirely néw. 
CERTIFICATES WHEN NO WITHHOLDING.— 


Regulation. For the purposes of article 365, Form 1001 shall be used (a) by citi- 
zens or residents of the United States when personal exemption is claimed against 
interest on bonds containing a tax-free covenant and when presenting coupons from 
bonds not containing a tax-free covenant; (b) by domestic and resident partnerships, 
in the case of bonds not containing a tax-free covenant. In case a citizen or resident 
alien individual receives interest on bonds containing a tax-free covenant in excess 


of the amount of personal exemption which the individual may claim, any such excess 
must be reported on Form 1000. (Art. 367.) 


Form 1001 is no longer used by domestic com peee ions: non-resident part- 
nerships, or foreign corporations. 


4a Also applicable under 1921 law, 
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USE OF SUBSTITUTE CERTIFICATES.77— 


Regulation. Resident collecting agents, including responsible banks and bankers 
receiving interest coupons. for collection with ownership certificates attached, may 
‘present the coupons with the original certificates to the debtor corporation or its duly 
authorized withholding agent for collection, or may detach and forward the original 
certificates diréctly to the Commissioner, provided each such collecting agent shall 
substitute for such original certificates its own certificates, Form 1058 or Form 1059, 
and shall keep a complete record of each transaction, showing (a) serial number of 
item received; (b) date received; (c) name and address of person from whom received; 
(d) name of debtor corporation; (e) class of bonds from which coupons were cut (whether 
containing a tax-free covenant or not); and (f) face amount of coupons. The original 
certificate for which the certificate of the collecting agent is substituted shall be en- 
dorsed, preferably with a rubber stamp, by the collecting agent, as follows: 


Owner's certificate Nosiici. oe tae d ew ee 


Peltier alers CAG Riau cca eee Ae eee 
(Give date of certificate) 


The counterpart of the within certificate bearing like number was attached to the coupons 
within mentioned for delivery to the debtor or withholding agent, by whom the coupons 
are payable. 

For the purpose of identification the substitute certificates shall be numbered con- 
secutively, reverting to the numeral 1 at the beginning of each calendar year, and cor- 
responding numbers given the original certificates of ownership. The use of substitute 
certificates by collecting agents, banks, and bankers is not permitted, however, in the 
case of ownership certificates presented with coupons for collection by nonresident 
alien individuals, partnerships, or corporations. (Art. 368.) 


Form 1059 is used instead of Form 1000; Form 1058 instead of Form 1001. 

The Treasury places the burden on the bank or collecting agent to see 
that certificates are properly made out. By accepting an ownership certifi- 
cate, the bank or agent becomes directly. responsible for its being made 
out in accordance with the requirements of law and regulations. 


Ruling. .... The attention of the Bureau of Internal Revenue has been invited 
to the fact that in many instances indifference and carelessness has been shown by 
owners in executing ownership certificates accompanying coupons presented to banks 
and other collecting agents for collection of the interest on bonds and other obligations 
of debtors, and also that banks and other collecting agents have been accepting incom- 
plete and improperly executed ownership certificates with such coupons deposited for 
collection and have been transmitting same to debtors for payment. ... . 

Banks and other collecting agents are not required by law or regulations to accept 
interest coupons for collection, If, however, as a matter of convenience to their cus- 
tomers, they do accept interest coupons for collection, it is their duty to see that the 
ownership certificates which are executed by the owner of. the coupons are properly 
filled out. These ownership certificates cannot be accepted as returns of information 
unless they are properly filled out and debtors receiving coupons from banks or col- 
lecting agents with incomeplete or otherwise improperly executed ownership certifi- 
cates are, under the foregoing quoted provisions of Section 256, authorized to demand 
that the name and address of the owner of the coupons accompanied by incomplete 
or otherwise improperly executed ownership certificates shall be furnished before the 
coupons are paid. 

If banks and other collecting agents accept coupons for collection to which are at- 
tached incomplete or otherwise improperly executed ownership certificates, such banks 
or collecting agents become a party to the filing of incomplete returns of information 
and shall upon demand of the debtor furnish the name and address of the owner of the 


79 Substitute certificates are favored by persons who wish to conceal the identity of 
bondholders from the debtor corporation or its paying agent. 
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coupons so that such ownership certificates may, when filed, be accepted as returns 
of information in accordance with the provisions of the regulations issued under Sec- 
tion 256 of the Revenue Act of 1918. (C. B. 4, p. 232; Mim. 2725.) 


CORRECTION OF CERTIFICATES BY BANKS OR COLLECTING 
AGENTS.— 


Ruling. Banks or other collecting agents receiving coupons attached to ownership 
certificates executed on the wrong form, in order to expedite the collection of the interest, 
are permitted to transfer the necessary information from the erroneous to the proper 
form, the following notations being stamped in the lower left-hand corner: 


“ 


(Name of official executing certificate.) 


The original certificate should be forwarded with the certificate executed on the 
proper form by the bank or collecting agent, the original certificate bearing the notation 
substantially as follows: ‘‘Superseded by ownership certificate Form... . ,” desig- 
nating the form of certificate executed by the bank or collecting agent. (C. B. 2, p. 192; 
O. D. 562.) 


CERTIFICATES TO BE USED BY FIDUCIARIES AND JOINT OWN- 
ERS.— 


Regulation. When fiduciaries have the control and custody of more than one estate 
or trust, and such estates and trusts have as assets bonds of corporations and other 
securities, a certificate of ownership shall be executed for each estate or trust, regardless 
of the fact that the bonds are of the same issue. When bonds are owned jointly by two 
or more persons, a separate ownership certificate must be executed in behalf of each of 
the owners. (Art. 374.) 


CERTIFICATES FOR PAYMENTS OF REGISTERED INTEREST.— 


Regulation. Ownership certificates are required in connection with interest upon 
registered bonds the same as interest upon any other class of bonds. If ownership 
certificates are not furnished by the owner of the bonds, such certificates must be pre- 
pared by the debtor corporation or its withholding agent. (a) If the bonds contain 
a tax-free covenant clause, ownership certificates must be prepared on Form 1,000 for 
the following classes of bondholders: Citizens or residents of the United States, nonresi- 
dent alien individuals, partnerships, whether foreign or domestic, foreign corporations 
having no office or place of business within the United States. (b) If the bonds do not 
contain a tax-free covenant clause, Form 1000 shall be prepared in the case of nonresident 
alien individuals, partnerships composed in whole or in part of nonresident aliens and 
not having an office or place of business within the United States, or in case the owner 
is a foreign corporation not engaged in trade or business within the United States 
and not having an office or place of business therein. If ownership certificates are not 
filed by a citizen or resident of the United States or a resident partnership in connection 
with interest payments upon registered bonds not containing a tax-free covenant 
clause, Form 1001 should be prepared by the debtor corporation or its withholding agent. 

Regardless of whether the registered bonds do or do not contain a tax-free covenant 
clause, no ownership certificate is required in connection with such bonds owned by 
domestic or resident corporations. (Art: 370.) 


Ruling. Where bonds owned by domestic or resident corporations are registered in 
name of individual, ownership certificate Form 1001 required to be filed, altered to show 
names and addresses of owner and nominee. (Telegram to Philadelphia Association 
eer Transfer Agents, signed by Deputy Commissioner E. H. Batson, dated June 6, 
1922. 


PAYER HAS RIGHT TO DEMAND NAME AND ADDRESS OF RE- 
CIPIENT OF INCOME.— : 


Law. See; 266hee eee When necessary to make effective.the provisions of this 
section the name and address of the recipient of income shali be furnished upon demand 
of the individual, corporation, or partnership paying the income. 


ays enn 
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Regulation. When the person receiving a payment falling within the provisions of 
the statute for information at the source is not the actual owner of the income received, 
the name and address of the actual owner shall be furnished upon demand of the indi- 
vidual, corporation or partnership paying the income, and in default of a compliance 
with such demand the payee becomes liable to the penalties provided. .... (Art. 1080.) 


Ruling. Official position of person authorized to sign ownership certificates in behalf 
of corporation and identity of person signing ownership certificates in behalf of partner- 
ship required to be disclosed on certificates. (Telegram to the Southern Pacific Co. A 
New oe N. Y., signed by Deputy Commissioner E. H. Batson, and dated June 16, 
1921. 


USE OF FORM 1087 (REVISED) TO DISCLOSE OWNERSHIP.— The 
proper use of this ownership certificate is most conveniently summarized 
as follows: 


Ruling. This ownership certificate [form 1087 (revised)], is designed primarily for 
the use of a foreign principal to disclose the actual ownership of stock of a domestic 
corporation registered in the name of his representative in the United States. Unless 
the disclosure is made to the Commissioner on this form, the record owner will be liable 
for any additional tax on dividends on stock of domestic corporations or resident foreign 
corporations. In all cases where the actual owner is a nonresident alien individual, 
and the record owner a person in the United States, the record owner will be considered 
for tax purposes to have the receipt, custody, control, and disposal of the dividend 
income, and must make return for the actual owner, regardless of the amount of income, 
and pay any surtax found by such return to be due. 

When a foreign corporation is the registered owner of stock of a domestic corporation 
and the actual owner is a nonresident alien, individual or partnership, disclosure of 
actual ownership should be made on Form 1087 (Revised). This form should be adapted 
to make disclosure in order that a domestic corporation required to render a return of 
information as to dividends in accordance with section 254 of the act, may have at its 
disposal information as to the actual ownership of the stock. .... (Treasury Bulletir 
Bee “Duy 2 7) 

CERTIFICATES NOT REQUIRED FOR INTEREST ON OBLIGATIONS 
OF THE U. S. AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS.— 


TUAW SLs, 2DG 6 ce me The provisions of this section . . . . shall not apply to the 
payment of interest on obligations of the United States. 

Regulation. . . . . No ownership certificates need be filed in the case of interest 
payments on bonds the income from which is not required to be included in gross income, 
nor in the case of any obligations of the United States. .... (Art. 365.) 


War Finance Corporation bonds are not obligations of the United States.8° 
Hence ownership certificates are required in collecting interest on such se- 
curities. Ownership certificates are not required in case of municipal bonds 
and such other bonds the interest from which is exempt from tax. 


DUTIES OF BANKS.— 


Ruling. Where a debtor corporation fails to withhold the 2 per cent tax on tax-free- 
covenant bonds, and the owner has filed Form 1000, there is no obligation on the bank 
receiving the coupons to withhold the tax, as assessment will be made against the 
debtor or its withholding agent, based on the tax lability as disclosed by the ownership 
certificates, Form 1000. 

A bank purchasing abroad coupons of bonds jasued by domestic corporations will be 
held prima facie to be the recipient of income. Ownership certificates should therefore 
be secured from original owners of bonds in order that tax may be withheld as provided 
by law. 

"Where a promissory note, signed by @ corporation, is left with a bank or trust company 
for collection, such bank or trust company should not require an ownership certificate 
to be attached. 

Ownership certificates are required to be filed witn respect to interest payments 
upon first-mortgage participation ponds issued by a trust company and secured by a real 


80C. B. 1, p. 185; O. D. 284. 
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estate mortgage deposited with the trustee. In cases where coupons of the bonds are 
not accompanied by ownership certificates, the first’ bank is required to furnish a certifi- 
cate. Where no ownership certificates are filed in connection with interest upon such 
registered bonds, the withholding agent will be required to prepare certificates. (Treasury 
Bulletin “B,’’ p. 31.) 


It has been held that in case of interest payments on overdue coupon 
bonds, interest coupons of which have been exhausted, ownership certificates 
must be filed when collecting interest, in same manner as if interest coupons 
were presented for collection.®! 

Use of Stamps and Facsimile Signatures by Banks and Trust Companies.— 
If proper authorization is obtained from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, banks and trust companies may use facsimile signatures in execut- 
ing income tax certificates (substitute or otherwise) issued under their 
names. 82 


INFORMATION REGARDING FOREIGN ITEMS.—‘‘Foreign items” 
and source from which information is obtained are expressly stated: 
Definition of “‘ Foreign Item.””— 


Regulation. The term “foreign item,’’ as here used, means any dividend upon the 
stock of a nonresident foreign corporation or any item of interest upon the bonds of 
foreign countries or nonresident foreign corporations, whether or not such dividend 
or interest is paid in the United States or by check drawn on a domestic bank. 


Source of Information.— 


(a) Wherever a foreign country or nonresident foreign corporation issuing bonds has 
appointed a paying agent in this country, charged with the duty of paying the interest 
upon such bonds, such paying agent shall be the source of information. If such foreign 
country or foreign corporation has no such agent, then the last bank or collecting agent 
in this country shall be the source of information. 

(b) In the case of dividends on the stock of a nonresident foreign corporation, however, 
the first bank or collecting agent accepting such item for collection shall be the source 
of information. No return of information is required with respect to foreign items 
owned by a nonresident alien individual, a foreign partnership, or‘a foreign corporation, 
provided the first bank or collecting agent is satisfied as to such ownership. In such 
case the foreign item may be stamped “foreign owner.”’ (Art. 1076.) 


License Required for the Collection of Foreign Items.— 


Law. Sec. 259. That all individuals, corporations, or partnerships undertaking as a 
matter of business or for profit the collection of foreign payments of interest or dividends 
by means of coupons, checks, or bills of exchange shall obtain a license from the Commis- 
sioner and shall be subject to such regulations enabling the Government to obtain the 
information required under this title as the Commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary, shall prescribe; and whoever knowingly undertakes to collect such payments 
without having obtained a license therefor, or without complying with such regulations, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both. 


Regulation. Banks or agents coilecting foreign items, as defined in article 1076, 
and required by article 1079 to make returns of information with respect thereto, must 
obtain a license from the Commissioner to engage in such business. Application Form 
1017 for such license may be procured from collectors. The license is issued without 
cost on Form 1010. Foreign items shall not be accepted for collection by any bank 
or collecting agent so licensed unless properly indorsed or accompanied by proper own- 
aa certificates giving all the information called for by such certificate. ... . (Art. 
se A Oa 


8 C, B. 2, p. 191; O. D. 392. 
% Hither rubber stamps or printed signatures may be used. This concession was made 
to facilitate collection of coupons by banks. It avoids much delay and inconvenience. 
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Ownership Certificates for Foreign Items.— 


Regulation. When bonds of foreign countries, or bonds or stocks of non-resident 
foreign corporations, are owned by citizens or residents of the United States, individual 
or fiduciary, or by resident partnerships, ownership certificate Form 1001 A shall be 
executed by the actual owner or by his duly authorized agent when presenting the item 
for collection, whether such item is a dividend or an interest payment, except in the 
case of a foreign country or a foreign corporation having a fiscal agent or a paying 
agent in this country and issuing bonds which contain a tax-free covenant clause. 
In such excepted case the fiscal agent or paying agent is required to withhold a tax of 
2 per cent from the interest on such bonds and ownership certificate Form 1000, modi- 
fied to show the name and address of the fiscal agent or the paying agent, should be 
used, unless the owner (if so entitled) desires to claim exemption, in which case Form 
1001A should be filed... .. (Art. 1077.) ’ 


Domestic corporations are no longer required to execute Form 10014. 


Ruling. Ownership certificates representing interest on bonds owned by non-resi- 
dent aliens, bearing addresses of domestic bankers in lieu of the residences of the aliens, 
will be accepted. (C. B. 4, p. 233; O. D. 908.) 


No Ownership Certificates Required for Certain Foreign Dividends.— 
Following the principle in force under the 1918 law, it is presumed that 
ownership certificates will not be required in collecting dividends from for- 
eign corporations which are free from normal tax.§4 Ownership certificates 
will be necessary in the case of dividends from other foreign corporations. 

Foreign Items Presented for Collection Unaccompanied by Ownership 
Certificates.— 


Regulation. If the foreign item is an interest coupon detached from bonds con- 
taining a tax-free covenant clause, issued by a foreign country or corporation having 
a paying agent in the United States, a statement and ownership certificate, Form 
1000, shall be furnished as provided in article 369. , 

In the case of other foreign items which are received unaccompanied by an owner- 
ship certificate and the owner is unknown, a statement shall be required of the payee, 
showing the name and address of the payee, the name and address of the debtor organ- 
ization, the date of the dividend check or the maturity of the interest coupon, the 
name and address of the person from whom the dividend check or interest coupon was 
received, and a statement that the owner of the securities is unknown to the payee. 
The first bank receiving such foreign item shall prepare a certificate of ownership, 
Form 1001A, crossing out the word ‘“‘owner” and substituting therefor the word 
““payee.’”’ The first bank shall stamp or write across the face of the certificate ‘‘state- 
ment furnished,” adding the name of the bank. Therevpon the statement and certifi- 
cate shall be forwarded to the Commissioner as provided in article 1079. (Art. 1078.) 


Returns of Information for Foreign Items.—The following regulation 
applies to use of ownership certificates in collection of items (not payable 
in United States) of interest on bonds of foreign countries, and interest on 
bonds or dividends on stock of non-resident foreign corporations. 


Regulation. In the case of collections of foreign items, regardless of amount, the 
original ownership certificates, when duly filed, shall constitute and be treated as re- 
turns of information. (a) In the case of dividends, as to which the first bank or col- 
lecting agent is the source of information, it shall detach the ownership certificate and 
indorse on the item the words, ‘‘Certificate detached and information furnished,” 
adding its name and address. When foreign items have been indorsed as above pre- 
scribed, the certificates shall be forwarded to the Commissioner on or before the 20th 
day of the month following that during which the items were accepted, accompanied 
by a return on Form 1096A showing the number of certificates. An annual return on 


8 No attempt is made to tax non-resident aliens on income which simply passes through 
American banks for collection and is not income derived from sources within the United 


States. 
84 See Secs. 216 (a), 234 (a-6), 
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Form 1096B shall be forwarded to the Commissioner not later than March 15 of each 
year, on which shall be given a summary of the monthly returns. (6) In the case of 
interest items, as to which the paying agent or the last bank or collecting agent in this 
country is the source of information, the ownership certificate shall accompany the 
coupon to such agent or source of information, who shall forward the ownership cer- 
tificate to the Commissioner in the same manner as above provided with respect to 
dividend items. Where ownership certificate Form 1000 is used, a monthly return 
shall be made on Form 1012 and an annual return on Form 1013, as provided in arti- 
cles 361-375. «. +... (Art. 1079.) 

Name of paying agent should be shown on Forms 1012 and 1013 when 
they are used to make returns of ownership certificates covering foreign 
interest. Aggregate amount of foreign items is no longer reported on Form 
1096A. ; 

Provisions of subdivision (b) above are applicable also to foreign regis- 
tered bonds.85 


Payment of Tax at Source 


APPLICATION.—The 1917 law substituted a system of ‘information 
at the source”’ for collection at source.86 Withholding was abolished, except- 
ing only the cases of non-resident aliens and interest on bonds containing a 
so-called tax-free8? covenant clause. The withholding provisions of the 1921 
law are substantially the same as those of the two laws preceding it. 

Sec. 221 of the 1921 law deals with the payment or withholding of tax 
at the source. 

So far as citizens or residents of the United States are concerned, there is 
now no withholding or payment of tax at the source, except in the case of 
tax-free covenant bonds. After the enactment of the 1913 law many bonds 
were issued which contained tax-free covenants whereby the debtor cor- 
porations agreed to pay interest in full without deducting the amount of 
tax required to be withheld at the source. Bonds having such covenants 
commanded a somewhat higher price than they otherwise would. Those 
who had purchased bonds with this privilege were naturally opposed to 
any modification of the law which would abolish it. To meet these objec- 
tions the 1917, 1918, and 1921 laws provided for restricted withholding in 
the case of tax-free covenant bond interest. 


LEGAL THEORY OF “DEDUCTION.”’—Confusion arises chiefly from 

- the necessarily involved legal phraseology of tax-free covenants and the legal 
fiction of ‘‘deduction.’”’ The legal fiction is that a tax-free covenant requires 
the debtor corporation actually to deduct 2% from the amount of the coupon, 
pay this sum tothe government, and then pay the bondholder 98% of his 
coupon plus an additional 2%, if the corporation has agreed to reimburse him 
to that extent. In practice the corporation pays the coupon in full and in 


SiC Bi S)) Di oles O sO uOvat 

86 This is variously called ‘‘collection at the source,” “deduction at the source,” “ with- 
holding at the source,” and ‘“‘stoppage at the source.’ Collection at the source was early 
instituted in British income tax administration to prevent evasion of the law. In the 
1920 Report of the Royal Commission on the Income Tax, the opinion was emphatically 
expressed that retention of deduction at the source is necessary to the efficient administra- 
tion of the revenue. At least 70% of the present British income tax is collected at the 
source. The Commission also concluded: ‘‘We are not satisfied that any system of 
‘information at the source’ would be a practical and efficient substitute for the present 
system, and it would be a source of trouble and irritation to the community in general.” 

87 This term should not be confused with “tax-exempt,” which means freedom from 
taxation—state, local or federal, or all three. 
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addition pays on behalf of the bondholder to the government a tax equivalent 
to 2% of the amount of the coupon. 


Under some tax-free covenants debtor corporation agrees to reimburse 
bondholder only up to 1% of amount of coupon. The theory is that 2% 
is deducted from the coupon and the bondholder is paid 98% of the coupon 
plus a reimbursement of 1%. Practically, bondholder gets 99% of his 
coupon and corporation pays 2% to the government for him. 


LIMITATION OF -THE DEBTOR CORPORATION’S LIABILITY.— 
The usual tax-free covenant obligates the corporation to pay only such 
normal tax as it is required bylaw to deduct and retain for account of bond- 
holders. Sometimes the covenant is to pay only up to a sum which is less 
than it is required to deduct and retain (e.g., 1%, while the deduction now 
required is 2%). If withholding at the source were to be entirely abolished 
the corporation would not be required by such a covenant to pay any nor- 
mal tax for the bondholder. 


Since the imposition of a high normal tax there has been a tendency to 
state the actual percentage of tax for which the corporation will make re- 
imbursement. Among such provisions are: ‘Both principal and interest 
payable in full without deduction for any federal normal income tax... . 
not in excess of 2 per cent”? and ‘“‘both principal and interest payable in 
full without deduction for any federal normal income tax .... up to 4 
per cent.’’ The first clause limits the present and future liabiliy to reim- 
burse to 2 %. The second clause limits such future liability to 4%. Thus 
if under a future law 6% were the lawful deduction, reimbursement would 
be made to the extent of 2% under the first clause or 4%. under the second. 
This 4% limitation should not be construed to render corporations liable 
to 4% under the present law, because 2% is the maximum lawful deduction 
in case of a bond containing a tax-free covenant clause. 


WHAT IS A “TAX-FREE COVENANT?’’*8—The law defines a tax-free 
covenant as follows: 


Law. Sec. 221.89. ... (b) In any case where bonds, mortgages, or deeds of trust, 
or other similar obligations of a corporation contain a contract or provision by which 
the obligor agrees to pay any portion of the tax imposed by this title upon the obligee, 
or to reimburse the obligee for any portion of the tax, or to pay the interest without 
deduction for any tax which the obligor may be required or permitted to pay thereon, 
or to retain therefrom under any law of the United States. .... 


By Treasury interpretation, bonds issued under a trust deed containing 
a tax-free covenant are treated as if they themselves contained such a cove- 
nant. It is also held: 


Ruling. Where neither bonds nor the trust deeds given by the obligor to secure them 
contain a tax-free convenant, supplemental agreements executed by the obligor cor- 
poration and the trustee containing a tax-free covenant and which modify the orig- 
inal trust deeds to that extent are of the same effect from the date of their proper execu- 
tion as if they had been part of the original deeds of trust, and the bonds from such 
date are subject to the provisions of section 221(b) of the Revenue Act of 1918, pro- 
vided proper authority exists for the modification of the trust deeds in this manner. 
The authority must be contained in the original trust deeds or actually secured from 
the bondholders. (C. B. 2, p. 187; O. D. 1414.) 


88 Tax-free covenants are frequently not limited to federal taxes, but include any state, 
county, or local taxes or impositions which the obligor may be required or permitted to 
deduct or retain under present or future laws. ‘ 

89 Subsec. (a) refers only to non-resident alien individuals or partnerships, 
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AMOUNT OF TAX WITHHELD BY OBLIGOR CORPORATION.— 


Law. Sec.221..... (b) . . .. the obligor shall deduct and withhold a tax equal 
to 2 per centum of the interest upon such bonds, mortgages, deeds of trust, or other 
obligations, whether such interest is payable annually or at shorter or longer periods. 


FROM WHOM TAX IS WITHHELD.—The law provides that in mak- 
ing payments of interest on tax-free covenant bonds, the obligor shall deduct 
and withhold a tax equivalent to 2% of the coupon. 


Law. Sec. 221..... (b) . . . . whether payable to a nonresident alien individual 
or to an individual citizen or resident of the United States or to a partnership: Provided, 
That the Commissioner may authorize such tax to be deducted and withheld in the case 
of interest upon any such bonds, mortgages, deeds of trust, or other obligations, the 
owners of which are not known to the withholding agent. ... . 

Sec. 237. That in the case of foreign corporations subject to taxation under this 
title not engaged in trade or business within the United States and not having any office 
or place of business therein, there shall be deducted and withheld at the source in the 
same manner and-upon the same items of income as is provided in section 221 a tax 
equal to 123 per centum thereof (but during the calendar year 1921 only 10 per centum), 
and such tax shall be returned and paid in the same manner and subject to the same 
conditions as provided in that section: Provided, That in the case of interest described in 
subdivision (b) of that section the deduction and withholding shall be at the rate of 2 
per centum. 

Regulation. In general, withholding is required (a) of a tax of 8 per cent in the case 
of fixed or determinable annual or periodical income payable to a nonresident alien 
individual or to a partnership composed in whole or in part of nonresident aliens and 
having no office or place of business within the United States, except (1) dividends of a 
class allowed as a credit by subdivision (a) of section 216, (2) interest on deposits with 
persons carrying on the banking business, paid to persons not engaged in business in the 
United States and not having an office or place of business therein, and (3) interest upon 
corporate bonds containing a tax-free covenant clause; (b) of a tax of 10 per cent for 
the calendar year 1921 and 124 per cent for subsequent years in the case of fixed or 
determinable annual or periodical income (with the exceptions just stated) payable to a 
foreign corporation not engaged in trade or business within the United States and not 
having any office or place of business therein; and (c) of a tax of 2 per cent in the case of 
interest payable to an individual or a partnership, whether resident or nonresident, 
or to a foreign corporation not engaged in trade or business within the United States 
and not having any office or place of business therein, upon bonds or other obligations 
of domestic or resident foreign corporations containing a so-called tax-free covenant 
clause. Where the owner of bonds or other like obligations is unknown to the with- 
holding agent a tax of 2 per cent must be withheld from interest on so-called tax-free 
covenant bonds, and a tax of 8 per cent must be withheld from interest on all other 
corporate bonds or securities. Bonds issued under a trust deed containing a tax-free 
covenant are treated as if they contained such a covenant. A foreign corporation having 
a fiscal agent or paying agent in this country is required to withhold a tax of 2 per cent 
upon the interest on its tax-free covenant bonds. ... . 

A debtor corporation having an issue of bonds or other similar obligations may appoint 
a duly authorized withholding agent to act in its behalf, provided notice of such appoint- 
ment is filed with the Commissioner. (Art. 361.) 


“WITHHOLDING AGENT” DEFINED.— 


Law. . Sec. 200..... (3) The term “ withholding agent”’ means any person required 
to deduct and withhold any tax under the provisions of section 221 or section 237; . .. . 


INCOME SUBJECT TO WITHHOLDING.— 


Regulation. Only (a) fixed or determinable (b) annual or periodical income is subject 
to withholding. Among such income, giving an idea of the general character of income 
intended, the statute specifies interest, rent, salaries, wages, premiums, annuities, 
compensations, remunerations, and emoluments, But other kinds of income may be 
included... (Art. 362.) 
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Fixed Income Defined.— 


Regulation. . . . . Income is fixed when it is to be paid in amounts definitely pre- 
determined. .... (Art. 362.) 

Determinable Income Defined.— 

Regulation. -. . On the other hand, it is determinable whenever there is a basis 


of calculation by which the amount to be paid may be ascertained. (6) The income 
need not be paid annually if it is paid periodically, that is to say, from time to time, 
whether or not at regular intervals. That the length of time during which the payments 
are to be made may be increased or diminished in accordance with someone’s will or 
with the happening of an event does not make the payments any the less determinable 
or periodical. A salesman working by the month for a commission on sales which is 
paid or credited monthly receives determinable periodical income. (Art. 362.) 


EXEMPTION FROM WITHHOLDING.—Under the law debtor cor- 
poration or its paying agent is required to withhold a tax of 2% on tax- 
free covenant bond interest paid to individual citizens or residents who do © 
not claim exemption, and in the case of resident partnerships. 

The statute provides that exemption from withholding may be claimed in 
the following manner: 

Law... See; (221) 2)... (b) .. . . Such deduction and withholding shall not be 
required in the case of a citizen or resident entitled to receive such interest, if he files 
with the withholding agent on or before February 1 a signed notice in writing claiming 
the benefit of the credits provided in subdivisions (c) and (d) of section 216; nor in the 
case of a nonresident alien individual if so provided for in regulations prescribed by 
the Commissioner under subdivision (g), section 217. 

Regulation. Withholding from interest on bonds or other obligations containing a 
tax-free covenant shall not be required in the case of a citizen or resident alien individual 
if he files with the withholding agent when presenting interest coupons for payment, or 
not later than February 1 following the taxable year, an ownership certificate on Form 
1001 claiming a personal exemption or credit for dependents. ... . (Art. 363.) 


If exemption is claimed on coupons, taxpayer thereby merely serves no- 
tice on debtor corporation that his income is too small to be subject to tax 
and therefore nothing should be paid to the government on his behalf. If 
exemption is not claimed, a tax of 2% of the amount of the coupon is paid 
to the government by the obligor. 

Who Should Claim Exemption from Withholding?—Individual citizens 
or residents are privileged to claim exemption from withholding, but part- 
ners may not claim such exemption. A resident alien is required, in claim- 
ing such exemption, to file in addition a certificate of residence (Form 1078 
revised) with withholding agent. 

Individual citizens or residents should claim exemption, if total amount 
of net taxable income does not exceed their personal exemptions, i.e., $1,000 
for a single person, $2,000 or $2,500 for a married person, plus $400 for eace 


_ dependent. By filing such claim the individual relieves debtor corporation 


from paying a tax not lawfully due. 

Debtor corporation’s liability under a tax-free covenant covers only the 
portion of normal tax deductible at source. If, therefore, a taxpayer is 
subject only to surtax, because his lawful deductions exceed the amount of 
income, if any, subject to normal tax, he should relieve the debtor corpora- 
tion from making payment to the government in his behalf by filing a claim 
for exemption in collecting tax-free covenant bond interest. 


90 For withholding on account of non-resident alien individuals, foreign partnership and 
corporations, see Montgomery’s Income Tax Procedure, 1923, Ch. XLI. 

% Sec. 217 gives the Commissioner discretion in allowing non-resident alien individuals 
to claim exemption by means of certificates of ownership. 
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If an individual who has not claimed exemption at time of collecting the 
interest afterwards desires to claim exemption, he may file in writing with 


paying agent, at any time prior to Feb. 1 of succeeding year, notice claiming. 


exemption. Form 1001 may be used. 

An individual who has claimed exemption and subsequently desires not 
to claim exemption must file notice in writing (Form 1000) with paying 
agent on or before Feb. 1. 

Ruling. A foreign organization which has established its exemption from the pay- 
ment of income tax in accordance with the provisions of article 511 of Regulations 62 
will be permitted to claim exemption from having any tax withheld at the source upon 
interest payments made on bonds belonging to it. Ownership certificate, Form 1000, 
revised, is the proper form to be filed with such interest payments, but a notation should 
be made on the certificate substantially as follcws: “As this organization has been 
declared exempt from the payment of income tax by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue under date of the interest entered on this certificate is not subject to with- 
holding,’’ giving the date of the official letter in which the organization was held to be 
exempt. (I-30-430; I. T. 1399.) 

NO WITHHOLDING AGAINST DOMESTIC AND RESIDENT FOR- 
EIGN CORPORATIONS.—The law does not require withholding from 
interest on tax-free covenant bonds paid to a domestic corporation or to a 
foreign corporation having an office or place of business in the United States 
and engaged in a trade or business therein.*? 

As a rule, in case of payments of tax-free covenant bond interest to domes- 
tic or resident corporations,’3 no payment is made to the government on 
their behalf; hence the tax-free covenant is of no value to such holders. 
This feature of the law makes the tax-free covenant less costly to the issu- 
ing corporation, since large blocks of bonds are sold to banks, insurance 
companies, and other corporations. 


WITHHOLDING OBLIGATION ON BOND INTEREST PAID IN 
YEARS AFTER INTEREST BECAME DUE.— 

Ruling. ... . Bond interest represents income to taxpayer when due and payable 

in accordance with article 54, Regulations 45. No tax required to be withheld from 
*nterest upon bonds due prior to March 1, 1913, but paid subsequent to that date. 
interest due on and after March 1, 19138, subject to withholding at rates in force at 
time of payment but in case excess tax is withheld and paid to government claim for 
refund on form 46™ will be considered. (Telegram to A. Iselin & Co., New York, 
N. Y., signed by P. S. Talbert, Acting Assistant to the Commissioner, and dated Sept 
8, 1919.) 
From above it appears that no withholding is necessary by a debtor cor- 
poration in case of coupons from bonds containing a tax-free covenant clause 
now presented but due prior to Mar. 1, 1913; but on any coupons maturing 
subsequent to that date, withholding must be made at rate in existence at 
time of payment. Date of maturity does not determine rate of withholding. 
If an excessive tax is withheld and paid, bondholder may secure relief by 
filing claim for refund. 


WITHHOLDING AT SOURCE OF INTEREST ON BONDS HAVING 
NO TAX-FREE COVENANT.—The government has taken the position 
that corporations whose securities do not contain a tax-free covenant must 
not pay the tax except under supplemental agreements. 


® Forms 1086 should be retained by a debtor corporation in order that it may have in 
its possession competent evidence in case it should seek to account for its failure to es 
from the income of a foreign corporation. (Letter to Prentice-Hall, Inc., signed by E. H 
Batson, dated June 7, 1922.) 

98 Excepting personal service corporations during years 1918 to 1921, inclusive. 

% Now Form 843. 
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Ruling. Your telegram May 29. Bonds without tax-free covenant not permitted to 
be considered tax-free bonds at option of issuing corporation. Corporation only allowed 
to withhold tax at rate of 8 and 10 per cent from non-resident alien individuals and 
non-resident alien corporations respectively. Corporation prohibited from paying 
tax on interest derived frcem such bonds when owned by citizens or residents of United 
States. (Telegram to the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New York, N. Y., signed by 
Commissioner Daniel C. Roper, and dated June 2, 1919.) 


WITHHOLDING IN CASE OF PARTNERSHIPS HAVING NON- 
RESIDENT ALIEN MEMBERS.— 


Regulation. The Revenue Act of 1921 provides for withholding in the case of pay- 
ments made to a partnership composed in whole or in part of nonresident aliens. This 
provision does not apply to such payments made prior to November 23, 1921. How- 
ever, in the case of a partnership having an office or place of business in the United 
States, withholding will not be required (except in the case of interest upon tax-free 
bonds) even though one or more of the members thereof is a nonresident alien; the 
partnership, however, as agent of the nonresident alien member or members, should 
file a return of the income of such nonresident alien member or members in accordance 
with the provisions of article 404. [Art. 371 (a).] 


NO WITHHOLDING ON INTEREST PAID ON FOREIGN LOANS 
NOT EVIDENCED BY BONDS OR NOTES.—Foreign partnerships and _ 
corporations are taxable only upon so much of their income as is derived 
from sources within the United States, determined under provisions of Sec. 
217 of the law. Sec. 217 (a) lists specific items of income as income from 
sources within the United States, and among others includes ‘‘(1) Interest 
on bonds, notes or other interest-bearing obligations of residents, corporate 
or otherwise.’’ Sec. 217 (c) lists specific items of income as income from 
sources without the United States—among other ‘‘interest other than that 
derived from sources within the United States as provided in paragraph 
(1) of subdivision (a).” 

Where a citizen or resident of the United States has borrowed money: 
from a foreign partnership or corporation, but such borrowing is evidenced 
only by book entries, and no bond, note, or other interest-bearing obliga- 
tion has been given therefor, it is the opinion of some authorities that inter- 
est paid or credited thereon is not income from sources within the United 
States as defined by the law, and is not subject to taxation or withholding. 


RETURNS OF WITHHOLDING.— 


Law. Sec. 221. .... (ce) Every individual, corporation, or partnership required 
to deduct and withhold any tax under this section shall make return thereof on or 
before March 1 of each year and shall on or before June 15 pay the tax to the official 
of the United States government authorized to receive it. 


WITHHOLDING AGENTS LIABLE FOR DEDUCTIBLE TAXES.— 


Law. Sec. 221. .... (ce)... .. Every such individual, corporation, or partner- 
ship is hereby made liable for such tax and is hereby indemnified against the claims and 
demands of any individual, corporation, or partnership for the amount of any payments 
made in accordance with the provisions of this section. ... . 

When No Liability of Withholding Agent for Collecting of Tax at Source.— 

Law. Sec. 221. .... (e) If any tax required under this section to be deducted 
and withheld is paid by the recipient of the income, it shall not be recollected from the 
withholding agent; nor in cases in which the tax is so paid shall any penalty be imposed 
upon or collected from the recipient of the income or the withholding agent for failure 
to return or pay the same, unless such failure was fraudulent and for the purpose of 
evading. payment. 

MONTHLY AND ANNUAL RETURNS REQUIRED.—Withholding 
agent is required to make monthly and annual returns as follows: 


Zz 
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Regulation. (a) Every withholding agent shall make an annual return to the collector 
of the tax withheld from interest on corporate bonds or other obligations on or before 
March 1 on Form 1013. He shall also make a monthly return on Form 1012 on or 
before the 20th day of the month following that for which the return is made. The 
original ownership certificates, or the substitute certificates where authorized, must be 
forwarded to the Commissioner with the monthly return . . . . the tax withheld must 
be paid on or before June 15 of each year to the collector... .. (Art. 371.) 

Ownership certificates are now to be sent to the Commissioner, not to 
the collector as previously. 

If a non-resident alien claims exemption on tax-free covenant bonds on 
or before Feb. 1 by filing with withholding agent Form 1001B, amount of 
tax due from withholding agent as shown by Form 1013 may be reduced — 
by 2% of aggregate amount of interest payments made to such individual 
during calendar year. 

When Forms 1001 and 1001A are-used there is no actual withholding, 
such returns being simply information returns. Monthly and annual returns 
are nevertheless required. 

Regulation. Where a debtor corporation or its duly authorized withholding agent 
has made payments of interest on its bonds, but in certain instances has been required 
to withhold no tax, the ownership certificates on Form 1001 filed in connection with 
such payments shall be transmitted to the Commissioner, accompanied by a return 
on form 1096A showing the number of ownership certificates thus transmitted and the 
total amount of interest paid. This return shall be made by the 20th day of each 
month following that for which the return is made and need not be sworn to. An 
annual return shall be forwarded to the Commissioner not later than March 15 of each 
year on form 1096B, on which shall be given a summary of the monthly returns 
(Art. 373.) 

TAX PAID ON TAX-FREE COVENANT BOND INTEREST, WHEN 
CONSIDERED INCOME.*'—The Treasury Department, in 1919, ruled 
that any tax paid pursuant to a tax-free covenant clause on behalf of a 
taxpayer should be considered as additional interest and should be reported 
by taxpayer in his return. The 1921 law, under Sec. 234 (a-3), provides 
that taxes paid under tax-free covenants shall not be included in gross 
income of taxpayer. 

Not Deductible by Corporation.°*—Under Sec. 234 (a-3), debtor corpora- 
tion is not allowed to make deduction for federal taxes so paid under heading 
of either interest or taxes. 

Credit for Taxes Paid on Tax-Free Covenant Bond Interest.—Taxpayers 
may credit total normal and surtaxes with amount of any tax paid for them 
at source by a debtor corporation pursuant to a tax-free covenant clause.97 


% For discussion, see Montgomery’s Income Tax Procedure, 1923, Ch. XXIV. 
% For discussion, see preceding reference. 
97 Sec. 221 (d). 
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Debit and credit, 1420-1425 

Deferred charges, 1503 

Financial statements, 1425 
Form, 1427 

.Funds, 1496-1499 

History, 1324-1326 

Ledger, 1436-1445 

Organizations, 1326 
American Institute of Accountants, 

1326-1342 
American Society of Certified Public 

Accountants, 1356 
National Association of Cost Account- 

ants, 1342-1354 

Partnerships, 1465-1472 
Principles, 1421-1507 
Proprietorship equation, 1425 
Relation of credit to, 898 
Relation of finance to, 788 
Relation of statistics to, 708 
Reserves, 1495 
Salaries, 1502 
Wages, 1502 
Working sheet, 

Form, 1505 
Adjustments, 1503 
Data, 1506 
Purpose of, 1503 

AccouNTING DEPARTMENT, 
Organization, 1002-1006 
Chart, 957 : 
AccounTiInG Systems (See “Classification 
of Accounts,’’ ‘Installation of Ac- 
counting Systems’’) ; 
Accounts (See also ‘“‘Classification of 
Accounts’’ and names of special kinds 
as, ‘‘Expense Account,”’ etc.) 


AccounTs— (Continued) 
Books of partner’s rights to, 62 
Control, 596, 639, 1458-1465 
(For details see “Control Account’’) 
Correlation of statistics and, 838 
Examination by income tax collector, 
1562, 1569 
Nominal, 1436 
Real, 1436 
Symbolization, 422-426 
Accounts PAYABLE, 
Audit, 653, 690 
Balances overdue, 691 
Consignments, 691 
Control account, 1459 
Creditors’ statements, 690 
Debit and credit of, 1422, 1426 
Debit balances, 691 
Deposits from creditors, 691 
Freight charges, 691 
Joint ventures, 691 
Liabilities, 338 
Municipal, 1234, 1253 
Form, 1236 
Purchase records, 690, 691 
Register, 1431 
Accounts RECEIVABLE, 
Allowances to customers, 678 
Audit, 652, 665, 674-679 
By correspondence, 676 
Bad debts, 
On income statement, 341 
Written off, 677 
Balance sheet audit, 678 
Classification, 674 
C. O. D. accounts, 677 
Control account, 1458 
Credit to, 1459 
Debit to, 1458 
Credits, 678 
Customer’s trade, 674-677 
Debit and credit, 1426 
Deposits under special contracts, 677 
Hypothecated accounts, 677 
Instalment payments, 678 
Municipal, 1247 
Officers and employees, 678 
Pledged or assigned, 677, 802, 898 
Purchaser of working capital require- 
ments, 818 
Refunds, 678 
Returned goods, 678 
Sales contracts, 678 
Shipment of goods, 678 
Turnover, 834 
Valuation, 336, 451 
ACCRUALS, 
Bank accounting, 884-886 
Defined, 1499 
Interest on bonds, 458 
Public utilities, 1195 
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Accruats—(Continued) 

Valuation, 455 
AccRUED INCOME (See “‘Income, Accrued’’) 
AccruEpD Inrprest (See “Interest, Ac- 

crued’’) 
Appinac Macuines’ (See 
Machines’’) 
ADDRESSING 

Appliances for, 1268 
ADJUSTMENT Burbats, 943 
ADJUSTMENT oF Accounts, 1447-1458 

Illustrations, 1450 

Accruals, 1499-1503 

Deferred charges, 1503 

Working sheet, 1503 
ADMINISTRATION, 

Expenses, classification of accounts, 421 
ADMINISTRATORS (See ‘‘Fiduciary’’) 
ADVANCES, 

Made by, 

Corporation to 
another, 457 
Partner, 62 
ADVERTISING, 

Audit of expenses, 688 

Budget, 1000 

Records, 1000 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 

Organization, 999-1001 
AFFILIATED AND SuBsipiARY COMPANIES 

Income tax, regulations, 1090-1093 

Claim for audit, 1589 
Returns, 1605 

Profits in inventories of, 377 
AGENCY, 66-74 

Collection, 913, 938, 942 

Creation of, 

By adoption, 69 

By estoppel, 68 

By express contract, 67 

By implied contract, 67 

By operation of law, 68 

By ratification, 68 

Implied warranty of authority, 72 

Independent contractor not an agent, 67 

Irrevocable, 70 

Licensee, 67 

Partners as, 68 

Principal and agent, 66 

Duties of agent, 71, 72 
Duties of principal, 71 

Principal, relation to third party, 72 

Repudiation of acts of agent, 69 

Servant, defined, 66 

Termination of, 

By acts of the party, 70 
By operation of law, 70 

Third party, duties of, 72 

Trusteeship not an agency, 67 

Undisclosed principal, 72 
AGENT, 

Authority, 73 

Express, 73 

Implied, 73 

Special, 73 

To execute negotiable 

40, 48, 73 

To sell real estate, 73 
Contracts, 73 
Defined, 66 


“Calculating 


. 


secure control of 


instruments, 


ate eS 


INDEX 


AGcENT—(Continued) 
Duties, 
To outside parties, 72 
To principal, 71 
Foreign selling, 1484 
General, 69 
Income tax, 
For foreign corporation, 1614 
Ownership certificates, 1609, 1614 
Procedure, 1555 
Withholding, 1618-1622 
Joint, 69 
Negotiable instrument, 
Liability of, 40, 48, 73 
Signature, 40 
Notice of dishonor sent by, 51 
Ostensible, 69 
Public, 69, 72 
Special, 69 
Stock transfer, 794 
Subagent, 70 
Who may be, 67 
Wife as, 68 
AGREEMENT, 6-8 
Consent to obtain, 11 
Discharge of contract by, 16 
New, 16 
Partnership, 189, 1466 
Reorganization by, 288 
ALIEN ENEMIES, 
Contracts, 6 
ALIENS, 
Contracts by, 6 
Income tax, 
Withholding agents, 1606 
ALLowANcEs (See ‘Rebates iand Allow- 
ances’’) 
ALPHABETIC SysTEeM, 425 4 
sai oo INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS, 
By-laws, 1331-1334 
Constitution, 1328-1331 
Examinations, 1335-1342 
Rules of conduct, 1334 
AMERICAN Society or CrerRTIFrIEP PuBLic 
ACCOUNTANTS, 1854-1356 
AMERICAN Socipry or Crvit ENGINEERS, 
SpEcIAL COMMITTEE ON VALUATION, 
Depreciation method, 505 
AMORTIZATION, 475 
Bonds, 158, 161, 455, 458 
Discount and premiums, 804 
Fiduciary accounting, 1085 
Table, 262 
Income tax, 1568 
Leaseholds, 541 
ANGLES, 163 


ANNUITIBS, 


Bonds, 
Computation of discount, 127 
Computation of premium, 127 
Computation of price, 126 
Compound interest, 
Tables, 132-135 
Deferred, 
Computation of, 125 
Defined, 119 
Depreciation method, 504-507 
Form, 506 
Tables, 505, 507 


INDEX 


ANNuiITIES—(Continued) 


ue, 
Computation, 120 
Present worth, 125 
Interest rates, 
Legal, table of, 127-128 
Interest tables, 
Five per cent, 129-136 
Six per cent, 131 
Ordinary computation, 119 
Present worth, 124 
‘Tables at compound interest, 136-139 
Tables of $1 at end of each period, 
144-147 
Problems in, 119 
Sinking funds, 
Computation, 121-124 
Tables, 
Amount of $f at end of each period, 
140-143 
Compound interest, 132-135 
Present worth, 136-139, 144-147 
ANTICIPATION (on Invoices) 
Computation of, 184 
Table of rates and percentages, 185 
APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT, 166 
APPLICATIONS FOR PosiTions, 974 
Application blank, form, 976. . 
Interview record, form, 977 
APPRAISAL, 
Receiver’s, 291 
APPRECIATION, 
Audit, 686, 698 
Good-will, 585, 586 
On income statement, 342 
Surplus from, 287, 307 
APPROPRIATION LEDGER, 1234 
ARBITRAGE, 1396 
_ Foreign exchange, 1412 
Stock rights, 827 
ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION, 21 
Execution of certificate, 22 
ASSESSMENTS, 
Stockholders, in reorganization, 857 
ASSETS (See also special assets, as “Build- 


ings, “Furniture and Fixtures,” 
“Good-will,’ ’ etc.) 
Account, 


Balance of account, 1437 
Debit and credit applied to, 1421, 1426 
Accrued, 
: Valuation, 455 
Analysis of, on balance sheet, 333-337 
Banks, 868- 873 
Capital (See below under ‘‘Vixed’’) 
Capitalization, 
Computation, 156 
Classification of accounts, 422 
Contingent, audit, 687 
Current, 333, 336 
Valuation, 449 
- Daily statement, 
Form, 398 
Deferred, 333, 337 
Deferred’ charges to operation, valua- 
tion, 449 “ii 
Depreciation (See pagar eeent: 
Fixed, 327, 333-335 
‘Audit, 698 
Debit and credit to account of; 1422, 
1426 
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AssetTs—(Continued) 
Fixed— (Continued) 
Profit from sale of, in income state- 
ment, 342 
sor of expenses to investment on, 


Sale of, 698 
Turnover, 836 
Valuation, 382, 449 
Intangible, 333-336 
Public utility valuation, 1205 
vee 437, 467 
Liquidity of, 
Affecting working capital, 818 
Prepaid (See ‘Deferred Charges to 
Operation’’) 
Ratio of working capital to, 832 
Turnover of total, 327 
Valuation, 
Grouping for, 448 
Wasting, 
Audit, 687 
Valuation, 153, 461-466 
ASSIGNEE IN INSOLVENCY, 1034 
(See also ‘‘Fiduciary’’) 
ATTACHMENT, Law or, 944 
ATTORNEY, 
Collection, 939 
Income tax, 1555, 1592 
ATTORNEY'S Crepit Reports, 933 
Forms, 932-933,934 
Aupits, 647-705 
(See also “Financial Statements”) 
Accounts payable, 653, 690 
Accounts receivable, 652, 665, 674-679 
Advance considerations, 650 
Advertising expenses, 688 
Allowances to customers, 678, 700 
American vs. English practice, 389 
Appreciation, 686, 698 
For future delivery, 695 
Auditor and client, 
Relation of auditor to staff of client, 
655 
Auditor's knowledge of business, 647, 648 
Bad debts written of, 677 
Balance sheet, 647 
Bank account, 652, 664, 671 
Bank, made by bank, 894 
Betterments and additions, 685, 698 
Bonds payable, 692 
Branch houses, 705 pal 
Branch office funds, 670 
Buildings, 662, 684 
Capital, 654 
Capital assets, 
Sale of, 698 
Capital stock, 661, 696 
No-par-value, 697 
Capital stock subscriptions, 686 
Cash, 647, 669-673 
Held in foreign countries, 672 
In transit, 672 
On hand, 652 
Petty, 670, 703 
Receipts not deposited, 671 
Records, 672 
Certificates, 389-391 
Certificates and coupons unredeemed, 695 
Client’s ee: auditor’s knowl- 
edge of, 649 2 
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Avupits—(Continued) 
C. O. D. accounts, 677 
Collection charges, 703 
Commissions, 692, 703 
Completed, 647 
Consignment accounts, 691 
Containers returnable, 696 
Contingent assets, 687 
Contingent liabilities, 694 
Continuous, 647 
Contracts, 663 
Copyright, 687 
Coupon bonds, 872 
Credits, 678 
Of customers, 700 
Customer’s or trade accounts receivable, 
674-677 
Debit balances, 691 
Deferred charges, 688 
Defined, 647 
Department, 1005 
Deposits from creditors, 691 
Deposits other than bank, 677 
Depreciation, 686 
. Depreciation reserve, 663 
Detailed, 647 
Dividends paid, 696 
Dividends unclaimed, 696 
Employees’ accounts receivable, 678 
Equipment, 662, 685 
Expenses, 701-705 
Express charges, 704 
Extracts from records or documents, 660 
Federal Reserve Board memorandum, 
390-392 
Federal Trade Commission, investiga- 
tion by, 390 
Fees, 695, 705 
Finished goods, 679 
Footings, verification of, 657 
Foreign accounts, 672, 692 
Fraud, 705 
Freight charges, 691, 704 
Funds, 
In custody of officers and employees, 670 
In custody of others, 672 
Furniture and fixtures, 653, 685 
Good-will, 687 
Goods in process, 681 
Income, 699-701 
Bo amounts previously charged off, 
O1 
From dividends, 700, 701 
From interest, 700 
From rent, 701 
Income tax, 1562, 1569 
Instalment accounts, 678, 685 
Insurance companies’ reserves, 694 
Insurance premiums, 653, 688, 703 
Intercompany or departmental transac- 
tions, 699 
Interest charges, 703 
Interest paid, 653, 688, 703 
Internal check system, 649, 674, 676 
Inventory, 653, 664, 679-683 - 
Prices, 680 
Investments, 653, 683 
Joint ventures, 691 
Journal, 654 
Judgments, 695 
Land, 662, 684 
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Avupits—(Continued) 


Leaseholds, 664, 685 
Ledger account, analysis of, 658 
Ledger, general, 654 
Legal fees, 692 
Liabilities, accrued, 654, 691 
Liens or hypothecated accounts, 677, 705 
Machinery, 662, 685 
Minutes, 655, 664, 705 
Mortgages payable, 693 
Negotiable receipts, 681 
Notation, 659 
Notes payable, 653, 689 
Notes receivable, 652, 668, 673 
Officers’ accounts receivable, 678 
Patents, 687 
Pay-roll, 654, 688, 702 
Plant, 684-686 
Postings, verification of, 657 
Prepaid items, 653, 688 
Previous use of, 650 
Procedure, 651-655 
Client’s statements, 648 
Data relative to industry, 648 
First steps, 655 
Preliminary, 647 
Program (See above under ‘‘Procedure’’) 
Purchase records, 690, 691 
Purchases, 702 
Raw material, 679 
Refunds, 678, 700 
Rent paid, 688 
Repairs and replacement, 685, 698, 702 
Report prepared simultaneously, 650 
Reserves, 693 
Returned goods, 678 
Royalties, 688 
Salaries, 688, 703 
Sales, 654, 699-701 
Sales contracts, 678 
Sales invoices, 699 
Schedules, 660 
Shipment of goods, 678, 699 
Sinking funds, 687 
Supplies, 682 
Surplus, 654, 694, 697 
Tax reserves, 694 
Taxes paid, 688 
Tests and scrutiny, 658 
Transactions subsequent to period under 
review, 705 
Transportation expense bills, 987 2 
Traveling expenses, 703 
Treasury stock, 687 
Trial balance, verification of, 658 
Voucher journal, 654, 703 
Vouchers, 656, 669, 702 
Wasting assets, 687 
Work in progress, 699 
Working papers, 401 
Classification, 658 
Filing of, 660 
Illustrated, 661-669 
Indexing, 661 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS, 1258 
AUTOMOBILES, 


Depreciation charges, 521 
Valuation, 459 


AVERAGE ESTIMATED Costs, 624 
AVERAGE LIFE, 


Depreciation, 476 


| 


INDEX 


AVERAGES, 148-153, 716-725 


Arithmetical, 717-721 
Average data, 150 
Illustrated, 150 
Compound, 152 
Mlustrated, 152 
Defined, 148 
Deviation, 732 
Tables, 732, 733, 734 
Equated data, 153 
Illustrated, 153 
Frequency groups, 719 
Function and limitation of, 716 
Geometric mean, 724 
Index numbers, 729 
Median, the, 722 
Mode, the, 721 
Moving, 148 
Illustrated, 149 
Progressive, 148 
Illustrated, 150 
Simple, 148 
Illustrated, 148 
Tables, 717, 718, 719, 720 
Weighted, 148, 718, 729 
Illustrated, 149 


B 


Bap Dersrs (See also ‘‘Collections’’) 


Adjustment of accounts, 1448 
Through surplus account, 313 
Or income statement, 341 
Previously charged off, income from, 701. 
Valuation of, 452 
Written off, audit, 677 


Bai_MeEntTs, 


Acceptance, 74 
Bailee’s lien, 76 
Not entitled for a general balance of 
account, 76 
Classification of, 75 
Compensation of bailee of bailment for 
mutual benefit, 76 
Conditional sales distinguished from, 74 
Consignments as, 74 
Defined, 74 
Delivery of property, 74 
Deposits, 75 
Goods on memorandum not, 75 
Insurance of property, 76 
Mandates, 75 
Mortgage distiheniahed from, 75 
Mutual benefit, 75 
Duties of parties in, 75 
Nature and elements of, 74 
Redelivery, 76 
Excuse for, 76 
Return of property, 74 
Rights and liabilities of parties, 75 
re or transfer Jof property by bailee, 


6 
Sales distinguished from, 74 
Shopkeeper’s liability for customer’s 
clothes, 76 
Sole benefit of bailee, 75 
Duties of parties in, 75 
Sole benefit of bailor, 75 
Duties of parties in, 75 
Termination, 77 
Title of property, 76 
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Bauancsn SHEET (See also ‘‘Consolidated 

Balance Sheet’’) 

Forms, 328-331, 1426, 1456, 1457 
Accounts payable. items, 1426 
Accounts receivable items, 1426 
Accrued: expense item, 1426 
Assets, 

Current, 1426 

Fixed, 1426 
Assets and liabilities, 1426 
Audit, 327-338, 647 

Accounts receivable, 678 

Assets, analysis of, 333-337 

From single-entry books, 407 

Liabilities, analysis of, 337-338 


anks, 
Tene 330-331 , 
Business cycle and, 332 
Capital sources on, 320 
Cash items, 1426 
Content, 1426 
Date of, 332 
Deferred charges items, 1426 
Depreciation on, 483 
Federal Reserve Board, 332 
Form, 330-331 
Functions of, 320 
Funds, 1499 
Forms, 1500, 1501 
Good-will on, 585, 586, 591 
Industrial, 
Forms, 328, 329 
Inventory items on, 389 
Investment items, 1426 
Items collected after date of, 451 
Liabilities, 
Current, 1426 
Fixed, 1426 
Merchandise items, 1426 
Municipal, 
Capital fund, forms, 1233 
Consolidated general, form, 1228-1229 
Fund group, 1218, 1224 
General fund, form, 1232 
Notes payable items, 1426 
Notes receivable items, 1426 
Operating and financial statistics fo 
support, 779 
Proprietorship, 1426 
Public utilities, 
LG; ne classification of accounts of, 
1188 
I. C. C. form, 1190-1193 
Ratios, 320 
Receiver’ s, 294, 1053 
Form, 296 
Relationships shown on, by classification 
of accounts, 419 
Reserves, 483, 1499 
Sinking fund on, 483 
Surplus on, 286, 318 
Form, 316-317 
Uniformity of, 332 
Be Vasiaphorsd in matter of, 332 
AN 
Renae leno (See ‘‘Acceptances’’) 
Accounting, 
Accounts from other banks, 879 
Accruals, 884-886 
Actual cash, 870 
Assets, 868-873 
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Banx—(Continued) 
Accounting—(Continued) 
Balance sheet, 
Forms, 330-331 

Bank acceptances, 879 
Bond discount and premium, 872 
Bonds.owned by bank, 870 
Capital stock, 872, 881 
Cash and due from banks, 869 
Cash collection items, 870 
Cash items, 870 
Cashier’s checks, 877 
Certificates of deposit, 877 
Certified checks, 877 
Charged-off asset items, 869 
Charging expense account of borrower, 


Clearing house items, 870 
Collateral register, 869 
Collection account, 870, 886 
Contingent liability, 879 
Credit entry, 867 
Credit slip, 867 
Crediting interest income of borrower, 
865 
Daily balances, 868 
Daily statement book, 868 
Debit entry, 867 
Debit slip, 867 
Form, 867 
Depositor’s ledger, 873 
Forms, 871, 874 
Deposits, 865, 873 
Discount accrued, 886 
Form, 885 
Discount register, 868 
Dividends payable, 881 
Duplicate posting system, 876 
Expenses accrued, 886 
Foreign exchange, 889 
Furniture and fixtures, 872 
General ledger, 868, 882 
Government, municipal and official 
deposits, 879 
Income and expense account in general 
ledger, 882 
Income and expense accounts, 882 
Interest, 882-884 
Interest accrued, 884 
Form, 885 
Journal, 868 
Letters of credit, 879 
Form, 880 
Liabilities, 873-881 
Liability register, 869 
Form, 871 
Loan register, 868 
Loans and discounts, 865, 868 
Note circulation, 879 
Original entries, 867 
Overdrafts, 875 
Passbooks, 876 
Posting of individual accounts, 875 
Real estate, 872 
Rediscounting, 881 
Savings deposits, 878 
Securities, 872 
Statements, 876 , - 
Subsidiary records, 882 
Surplus, paid-in, 881 
Tickler, 869 
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BanKk—(Continued) 


Accounting—(Continued) 
Transit account, 870 
Trial balance, daily, 868 
Undivided profits, 881 
Vouchers, depositors’, 875 
Vouchers, expense, 882 
Warrants, 872 
As a source of credit information, 905, 
933 


As agent for notice of dishonor, 51, 52 
Audits, 
Made by bank, 894 
Use of, for credit extension, 398 
Call loans, 863 
Capital surplus of, 304 
Collections, 870, 886 
Commercial paper, 863 
Credit, 904 
Deposits, 
Accounting for, 873. 
As money, 1376 
Audit, 652, 664, 671 
Directors’ resolution to open account, 


Form, 228 
Foreign exchange, 1407 
Government, municipal and other 


official, 879 
Influence on price levels, 13881-1384 
Form, 1382 
Interest on, 700, 861, 883 
Interest on estate held in trust, 1085 
Operation of, 862, 866 
Reconciliation with cash book, 451 
Savings, S78, 88t 
Depreciation charges, 521 
Examinations, 865 
Foreign exchange, 887-889 
Income tax, ownership certificates, 1609, 


1613 
Loans, 861, 862 
Entries, 865 
Negotiable instrument payable at, 51 
Practice, 
Auditing department, 894 
Batch system, 890 
Form, 891 
Check collections, 892 
Coupons clipped by bank, 894 
Credit files, 893 
Division of labor, 889 
Interior routine, 889-891 
Loan department, 893 
Proof desk, 890 
Receiving cage, 890 
Safe deposits, 894 
Transit department, 892 
Unit system, 889 
Purpose of, 861 
Reserves, 862 
Federal reserve system, 862 
Routine, 862, 865 
Savings, 
Deposit accounts, 878 
Interest on deposits, 884 
Taxation, state, 1549 


Bank Discount (See ‘‘Discount’’) 
Bank 


NoTEs, 


Depreciation charges for banks, 521 
National, 879 


BANKER'S Ratio, 815 
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Banxine System, U. S8., 864-866 
Bankrupt? Parry, 


BrrTERMENTS AND ApDITIONS—(Continued) 
Reports, 644 


Bill of, protested, 57 

Defined, 1008 

Duties of, 1023 

Exemptions from federal act, 1023 
Notice of dishonor sent to, 52 
Who may hecome, 1022 


BANKRUPTCY (See also ‘‘Receivers,” ‘‘Re- 


ceivership’’) 
Acts of, 1023 
Claims, contested, 1029 
Compositions in, 948, 1024 
Contract discharged under, 17 
Creditor’s rights, 1026 
Official notice, form, 1026 
Creditors, secured, 1029 
Debts discharged after, 1025 
ere {Gechaneed in, written contract 
or, 
Debts not affected by discharge, 952 
Defined, 853, 1008 
Discharge in, 951, 1024 
Forms, 1025 
Distinguished from 
1008, 1031 
Dividends, 1031 
Income tax claim, 1586, 1602 
Involuntary, 946, 1009 


aw, 
Of 1898, 1009 
Source of, 1008 
State, 1031 
Petitions, 1009 
Forms, 1010-1021, 1022 
Creditors’, 1022 
Form, 1022 
Debtor’s, 1009 
Form, 1010-1021 
Discharge of bankruptcy, form, 1025 
Preferences, 1029 
Priority debts, 1030 
Procedure, 855 
Proof of claim, 946, 1028 
Filing of, 946, 1029 
Proof of debt, 951 
Forms, 947-950, 1025. 
Receivers, 855, 1027 (See also ‘Re- 
ceiver’’) 
Appointment, form, 1027 
Receiverships, 1035-1055 (See also ‘‘Re- 
ceivership’ 3) 
Referees in, 1026 
Schedules, 1024 
Set-offs and counterclaims, 1031 
Statement of affairs, 1044 
Forms, 1042, 1045 
Trustees, 1026 
Voidable preferences, 948 
Voluntary, 945, 1009 


insolvency, 853, 


BaRroMETRICs, .784 


Fig. 785 


Barcu System, Bank, 890 


Form, 891 


BrETTERMENTS AND ADDITIONS, 


Adjustment of accounts through surplus 
account, 313 

Audit, 685, 698 

Depreciation charges, 522 

Fiduciary accounting, 1083 

Public utilities, 1189, 1194 


Surplus used for, 304 
Valuation, 448 
Buu oF EXCHANGE, 
Acceptance, 55 (See also below under 
“Presentment for Acceptance’’) 
Bill in sets, 59 
By separate instrument, 55 
Drawee, liability of, when retaining 
or destroying bill, 55 
Drawee, time allowed, 55 
General, 55 
Holder reload to acceptance on face 
of bill, 55 
How made, 55 
Incomplete bill, 55 
Promise to accept, 55 
Qualified, 5: 
Acceptance for honor, 
Acceptor for honor, extent of agree- 
ment, obligations, 58 
Acceptor for honor, liability for, 58 
Defined, 57 
Dishonored bill accepted, 58 
Drawer’s honor, when deemed to ie 
made for, 58 
How made, 58 
Maturity of bill, payable after sight, 58 
Payment, presentment of or to 
acceptor, 58 
Presentment, when delay in making 
is excused, 58 
Credit instrument, 900 
Defined, 33, 55 
DEERE: bill addressed to more than one, 


oO 
Holder, 
Duty and rights when bill not ac- 
cepted, 57 
In sets, 
Acceptance, 59 
Defined, 58 
Different parts negotiated, holder’s 
rights, 58 
Discharging one of set, 59 
Holder, liability of, who indorses two 
or more parts to different persons, 59 
Payment by acceptor, 5 
Inland and foreign, 55 
Lost or destroyed, 
Protest for, 57 
Non-acceptance, dishonor by, 56 
Duty of holder, 5 
Protest for, 57 
Rights of holder, 57 
Not an assignment of funds, 55 
Payment for honor, 
Declaration before, 58 
Holder refusing to receive —payment, 
supra protest, 58 
How made, 58 
Payer for honor, rights of, 58 
Preferences of parties offering to pay 
58 
Subsequent parties, effect on, 58 
o may make, 58 
Presentment of acceptance, 
Days when may be made, 56 
Excused, 56 
Failure to make, 56 - 
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Bit oF EXcHaNnce (Continued) 
Presentment of acceptance—(Continued) 
How made, 5 
Time insufficient for, 56 
When -must be made, 56 
Promissory note, bill treated as, 55 
Protest, 
Before maturity where acceptor in- 
solvent, 57 
By whom made, 57 
Dishonored bill accepted for, honor 
supra protest, 58 
Dispensed with, 57 
For non-acceptance and non-payment, 


57 
Foreign bill, 57 
How made, 57 
When bill is lost or destroyed, 57 
When made, 57 
Where made, 57 
Referee, 55 
BI. oF LapIne, 986 
Attached to sight draft, 900 
Brtuine Maca ings, 961, 1005, 1264-1267 
BIMETALLISM, 1384 
Bin Taa, 347 
Form, 347, 348 
Binpines, LepceEr, 1445 
BoILers, 
Depreciation rates, 522 
Bors D’Arc, 
Depreciation rates, 522 
Bonp DiviwEenps, 196 
Bonp TABLeEs, 
Annual yield, 38% to 7%, 126 
Valuation, 162 
BonDHOLDERS, 

Index, 253 

Form, 252 
Bonps, 

Accounting, 251-270 
Authorized i pean 253 
Records, 2 
Two or ak issues outstanding, 258 

Actually issued, 253 

BaBoreattoy. 158 
Table, 2 
When held in trust, 161 

Audit, 692 

Authorized issue, 251 
Entries, 253 

Bank account, 870 

Capital value, 

Beprepent full value of tangible assets, 
1 


Collateral trust, 805 
Entries, 256 
Convertible, 207, 805 
Redemption, 269 
Cost of, 326 
Coupon, 251 
Audit, 872 
Clipped by bank, 894 
Interest paid in cash, 257 
Coupon register, form, 252 
Canceled coupons entered in, 257 
Entries, 253 
Credit instrument, 899 
Debenture, 207, 805 
Defined, 251, 790, 803 
Denominations, 803 


Bonps—(Continued) 


Depreciation allowance, 516 
Discount and premium, 
Accounting, 253, 256, 260-264 
Amortization, 804 
Amortization, fiduciary accounting, 
1085 
Bank accounting, 872 
Bonds outstanding method, 261 
Computation of, 127 
Equal instalment method, 261 
ieues at par, redeemable at premium, 
Methods of computing, 261-264 
sr discount, redeemable at par, 
Sold at discount, redeemable at pre- 
mium, 261 
Sold at premium, redeemable at par, 
260 
Tables, 262, 263 
Valuation, 337 
Equipment trust, 804 
Entries, 257 
ossia® income tax information return, 
1614 
Guaranteed, 
A contingent liability on books of 
guaranteeing company, 256 
Interest on, entries, 259 
Income, 805 
Interest on, entries, 259 
Interest on, information returns, 1604, 
1607-1616 
Index of bond holders, 253 
Form, 252 
Interest, 
Accounting, 256, 257-260, 883 
Accrued, 256, 257, 458 
From date of issue, 256 
Guaranteed bonds, entries, 259 
How paid, 257 
Income bonds, entries, 259 
Rates, nominal and effective, 157, 260 
Semiannually, 804 
Two or more issues outstanding, 258 
Issues, 
Accounting, 251-270 
Amount authorized should be indi- 
cated, 253 
Each series distinguished, 253 
Totals, 804 
Maturity, 
Considerations determining, 804 
Refunding at, 269 
Mortgage, 804 
Negotiable, made non-negotiable, 60 
Nominally issued, 253 
Participating, 208 
Payable, in gold, 804 
Price of, computation of, 126 
Purchase of, records, 458 
Redemption, 
Accounting, 264-270 
Calling for, 269 
Convertible bonds, 269 
Sau pment trust bonds, 257 
Funds, 1497 
eee of, 268, 805 
Mining companies, 334 
Optional, valuation of at, 160 


INDEX 


Bonps— (Continwed) 
Redemption—(Continued ) 
Refunding at maturity, 269 
Serial bonds, 268 
Sinking fund method, 264, 268 
Registered, 251, 804 
Interest paid by check, 257, 258 
Transfer record, 253 


Sale of (See also above under ‘Discount 


and premium”’) 

Below par, valuation of, 158 

Between interest dates, 159 

Promoting, 207 

Through bankers, entries, 256 
Security of or, 804 
Serial, redemption, 268 
Short-term, 208 


Subscriptions, instalment payments, en- 


tries for, 256 
Tax-free covenant, 1616 
Definition, 1617 
When tax is paid, 1622 
Where no tax-free covenant, 1617 
Treasury bonds, 251 
Entries, 259 
Valuation, 156-162, 455, 458 
Bonds purchased between 
dates, 159 


Bonds subject to optional redemption, 
160 


Life-tenant and remainder-man, 161 


Nominal and effective interest rates, 


157 E 
Bonps OvutTsTaNnpING MerHop, 
Bond discount and premium, 261 
Bonvs, 
Paid in stock, 249 
Bonus or Premium Report Carp, 617 
Form, 620 
BooxKEEPING DEPARTMENT, 1003 
BooxkKEEPING MACHINES, 1264-1267 
BotrrLe MANUFACTURERS, 
Depreciation rates, 522 
BrapDstreEet Co., 915 
Ratings form, 922 
Report form, 919-920 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
Accounting, 1416, 1477-1485 
‘Audit, 705 
Audit of funds of, 670 
Management. 994 
Report, 994 1481 
Form, 995 
BRANDS, 
Well-known, good-will of, 569, 584 
BREWERS, 
Valuation of good-will, 573, 576 
BrinGEs, 
Depreciation rates, 522 
BROKER, 
Defined, 1472 
Income tax information returns, 1603 
Negotiable instrument, liability of, 48 
Securities held as stock-in-trade by, 
Valuation of 455 
Bupcet, 
Advantages of, 842 
Advertising, 1000 
Form, 849 
Classification of accounts and, 421 
Comparative expense, form, 847 


interest 
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Bupcrtr—(Continued) 


Cone purchases, form, 848 
Costs, 6 
Factory, form, 850 
General and administrative 
budget, form, 847 
Master, form, 846 
Material purchases budget, form, 848 
Maximum and minimum plan illustrated, 
844-850 
Municipal, 1213-1218 
Forms, 1214, 1215, 1216 
Appropriation ledger, 1234 
Requirements, 842 
Sales expense, form, 849 
Warehousing and shipping, 
Form, 848 


expense 


BouILpINGs, 


Audit, 662, 684 
Depreciation, 514, 516, 522 
Rates, 523-526 
Distinguished from land, 333 
Unused or destroyed, 
Depreciation, 514, 516 
Valuation, 334, 460 


Bux Saues Act, 944 
BuRDEN, 


Account, 597, 639 
Adjustment of standard and actual, 625 
Applying, 613-616 
Control account, 639 
Departmental statement, 616 
Form, 615 
Direct-labor cost method, 613 
Direct-labor hours method, 614 
Distribution 
Basis, 611-613 
Depreciation, 491, 493-496, 611 
General manufacturing expenses, 613 
Insurance, 611 
Power, 612 
Rent, 611 
Steam expense, 612 
Taxes, 611 
Machine-hour rate method, 614 
Rates, 608-611 
Normal capacity, 609 
Normal production, 609 
Practical capacity, 609 
Theoretical capacity, 609 
Time limits for, 625 
Standard, 625 
Standing orders, 616 
Statements, 638 
Departmental, 641 
Unearned or overearned, 625 
Bureau or INTERNAL REVENUE 
“Income Tax’’) 
Business Cyrcies, 784 
Balance sheet and, 332 
By-Laws, Corporate, 192, 199 
Forms, 216-218 
By-Propucts, 
Inventory valuations, 381 


(See 


Cc 


CaBineEts, OFrrice, 1272 
Cas_LEeE TRANSFERS, 1410 
CaLcuLaTING Macuines, 1259-1261, 1264 
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CALENDAR YEAR, 

Income tax, 1604 
Capacity, 

Of a business in figuring burden, 609 
CAPITAL, 

Accounting for, 1363 

Assets, audit, 698 

Audit, 653 

Borrowed (See also ‘‘Bonds,"’ ‘‘Loans,”’ 


etc. 
Long-term, 803 
Ratio of cost of, 326 
Short-term securities, 801-803 
Distinguished from capital stock, 24 
Economic, 1363 
Expenditures, 447 
Expenses, 447 
Fixed (See ‘Fixed Capital’) 
Increase and decrease of, 1373 
Invested, 
Balance sheet entries, 320 
Land used for business included in 
figuring turnover, 333 
Partnership, 62 
Ratio of working capital to total, 832 
Receipts, 447 
Requirements, 
Fixed capital, 814 
Working capital, 815-818 
Sources of, 
Balance sheet entries, 320 
In reorganizations, 857 
Promotion, 824 
Total, 
Cost of, 326 
Ratio of operating profits to, 323 
Turnover on, 837 
Vs. loans, by partners, 1470 
Working (See ‘‘Working Capital'’) 
CariraL Account, 
Receiver’s, 1037 
Capita Funps, 
Municipal, 1210 
CapitaL INCREMENT, 508 
‘Capitat Srocx (See also “Certificate of 
Stock,” ‘‘Common Stock, " “Tivi- 
dends, ” “Preferred Stock,’’ and sub- 
jects commencing with “Stock’’) 
Accounts, 
Function of, 236 
Opening entries, 234 
Amount stated in charter, 21 
Audit, 661, 696 
Authorized account, 235 
Unissued stock, 236 
Bank accounting, 872, 881 
By-laws regulating issues, 199 
Corporation's own, 794 
Credit instrument, 900 
Decrease or increase of, 25 
Defined, 24, 192, 790 
Depreciation allowance, 516 
Discount on, valuation of, 337 
Distinguished from capital, 24 
Full-paid, 25, 791 
Instalment payments, 241 
Entries, form, 242 
Intercompany holdings, adjustment on 
consolidated balance sheet, 1099 
Issued, 24 
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CapiTtaL Srocx—(Continued) 
Ledger, 236 
Form, 237, 238 
Audit, 696 


No-par-value, 193, 791 
Accounting treatment, 245-247 
Audit, 697 
Certificate, form, 221 

Number of shares, 22 

Original issue, value of, 26 

Overissued, 24 

Par value, 22, 791 
Changed to no-par, 246 
Changes in, 25 
Entries, 235 

Payments made in, 248 

Purchase and sale of, 

Above par, entries, 244 

After organization, 241 

At a premium, audit of, 697 

At léss than book value, consolidated 
balance sheet, 1112-1116 

At more than book value, consolidated 
balance sheet, 1107-1112 

Below par, entries, 244 

By one corporation from another, 248 

No-par-value, entries, 245 

Rate on return on, as factor in valuing 
good-will, 576, 578 

Records, 

No-par-value stock, 245 

Restrictive sale of, 798 ~ 

Special stipulations, 697 

Stock dividend, 28 

Subscription, 192 

Form, 218 
Account, 236, 238, 240 
Audit, 685 
Cancelled, entries for, 240 
Journal, 241 
Ledger, 236, 238 

Postings to, 241 
Outstanding, 696 
Payments on, entries, 241 
Transfer journal, 241 
Transfer of, entries, 241 
Transfers, posted to subscription 

ledger, 241 

Subsidiary records, 236 

Surplus from, 287, 303 

Types of, 791 

Unissued, 24 
Account, 237, 2 
Entries for, when issued, 241 
Valuation, 455 

Watered, 25, 799 

CaprranizaTion, 

Basis of, 807 
Farning ero 808 
Good-will, 8 
pthc 308 

Construction costs, 448, 808 

Initial, 808 

Partnership incorporating, 271 

Ratio of security issues, 809 

Valuation for, 439, 808 
Actual cost bases, 442 - 
Market value bases, 445 
ae utilities, 488, 4389, 442, 444, 


Reproduction cost bases, 444 
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Carbs, 
Labor, 616-621 
CARRIERS, 

Valuation, 459 
Casa, 

Bank accounting, 870 

Classification of, 673 

Daily report, 

Form, 396 - 

Debit and credit, 1426 

Discount, 

Income from, 701 

Valuation, 382, 682 

Voucher treatment, 1494 
Held in foreign branches, 451 
Held in foreign countries, 

Audit, 672 
In transit, 

Audit of, 672 
Investment, 

Trustee’s, 1083 
Items constituting, 450 
Journal (See ‘‘Journal’’) 

On hand, 

Audit, 652, 669 
Petty, audit, 670, 703 
Receipts, not a ported, audit of, 671 
Records, audit, 6 
Resources, ratio ME to current liabilities, 

4 

Sales, control account, 1464 

Separation of items, 451 

Valuation, 336, 450 
CasH ACCOUNT, 

Debit and credit, 1422 

Receiver’s, 

Form, 292, 1052 
Sinking fund, 265 

Casu Aupit, 647, 669-673 
Casu JOURNAL, 

Reconciliation with bank account, 451 
Casu Recisters, 1258 
CasHiER’s, AUTOMATIC, 1258 
CasvuaLtTIEs, 475 
Caveat Emptor, 84 
CEMENT INDUSTRY, 

Depreciation rates, 526 
CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION (See 

“Corporations, Charter’’) 

CkrRTIFICATE OF STOCK, 

As collateral, 27 

Common stock, 

Form, 220, 792, 793 
Defined, 26, 27, 192, 798 
Examination, 696 
Forged, 26 
Negotiability, 27 
No-par-value, 

Form, 221 
Preferred stock, 

Form, 219 
Transfer, 27 

CERTIFICATES, Monicipau, 1244 
CrrRTIFICATES OF DEposit, BANK, 877 
CHAIN STORES, 

Good-will, 569 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE U.S., 

Plant ledger advocated by, 487 
CHANGE OF ORGANIZATION, 

Income tax procedure, 1561 
CHARACTER ANALYSIS, 975 


Cuaracteristic, Locarirumic, 92 
CHARTER, CorPoRATE, 21, 192, 196 
Forms, 214 
Amendments, 199 
Filing, 198 
Provisions, 197 
Cuarts (See also “Graphic Charts’’) 
Analysis of business activities, 1006 
Corporate operation, 205 
Depreciation, actual and theoretical, 449 
Depreciation of vessels, 560 
Good-will valuation, 571 
Income tax, administration of, 1559 
Inventory, 354 
Inventory consumption record, 362 
Lay-out for work in process, 1287-1289 
Form, 1288 
Organization, 957, 1006 
Routing, 959 
Wage-payment plans, 1319, 1321 
Cuexcxs (See also ‘‘Vouchers’”’) 
Assignment of funds, when check 
operates as, 59 
Bad check law, 945 
Cashier’s, 877 
Certified, 877 
By bank, 59 
By holder, 59 
Collections, 892 
Credit instrument, 900 
Defined, 59, 176 
Dividend, 196 
Forged, recovery of, 59 
Indorsing machine, 1272 
Numbering, 1492 
Payment, when presented for, 59 
Treasurer's numbers, 1493 
Voucher, 1488 
Forms, 1489, 1490 
Written but not mailed, 451 
CuHEcK SystTEemM, 
Internal, 649 
Audit of accounts receivable, 674, 676 
Crrcies, 163 
CuarMs, 
Collection, 914, 943 
Contested, 1029 
Counterclaims, 1031 
Damage, 988 
Overcharge, 989 
Proof of, in bankruptcy, 946, 1028 
Traffic, 988 
CLASSIFICATION OF Accounts, 418-433 
Administrative expense, 421 
Assets, 422 
Basis of, 422 
Budget and, 421 
Collection work, 943 
Development of, 418 
Iexpenses, 421 
Financial expense, 421 
Functions of, 418 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 418, 
427-430 
Liabilities, 422 
Limitations of, 419 
Manufacturing expenses, 421 
Massachusetts, Board of Railway Com- 
missioners, 432 
Municipal, 1213 
New business, 422 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS—(Continued) 
New York State, Public Service Com- 
mission, 430-432 
Numerical system, 422-426 
Plant and equipment, 420 
Procedure, 419 
Public utilities, 427-432 
Interstate Commerce 
427-430, 1184-1196 
Massachusetts, 432, 1198-1202 
New Hampshire, 1198 
New York, 430-432, 1198, 1202 
Standard classification, 1202 
Sales expense, 421 
Symbolization, 422-426 
Tentative, 420 
Uniform, 418 
Interstate Commerce 
418, 427-430 
List of trade associations having, 426 
Massachusetts, 432 
New York, 430-432 
Public utilities, 427-432 
CLASSIFICATION OF AUDIT 
Papers, 658 
CLASSIFICATION OF Costs, 594 
CLASSIFICATION OF DEPRECIATION, 471 
CLASSIFICATION OF INVENTORY, 355, 357 
Form, 358 
CLASSIFICATION OF STaTisTics, 711-716 
Tables, 711-716 
CLASSIFICATION OF STORES, 603 
Cuayton Act, 210 
CLEearInG House ITEMs, 
Bank accounting, 870 
CxiosinG ENTRIES, 
Fiduciary, 1064, 1077-1081 
Illustrated, 1450-1458 
Municipal accounting, 1253 
Partnership, 1471 
C. O. D. Accounts, 
Audit, 677 
C. O. D. Sass, 83 
CorrriciEnt, 746 
Tables, 747, 748, 750, 752 
Corns, ForEIGN, 
Value, 164 
COLLATERAL, 
Certificates of stock as, 27 
Deposited for payment of note, 36 
Inventory pledged as, 377 
On accounts receivable, 802 
Auditing, 677 
Register, 869 
Security, 802 
CoLLATERAL Trust Bonps, 805 
Accounting, 256 
CoLuEcTION CHARGES, 
Audit, 703 
COLLECTIONS, 
Adjustment bureaus, 943 
Agencies, 913, 938, 942 
Attorneys, 913, 939 
Bank, 886 
Bank collection account, 870 
Check, 892 
Claims, 913, 943 
Collector, 913, 936 
Costs, 453 
Defective remittances, 942 
Drafts, 937 


Commission, 


Commission, 


WoRKING 
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CoLLEecTIons—(Continued) 
Extension of time, 942 
Follow-up systems, 914, 943 
Law, 

Letters, 913, 937 
Forms, 939, 940, 941 
Mercantile, 936-944 
Methods, 913, 937 
Notes as payment, 942 
Organization of departmen’ 
Retail, 912-914 
Form, 914 
Statements, 913, 937 
Telegrams, 938 
CoMBINATIONS, CORPORATE, 
also ‘‘Consolidations,”’ 
Financial plan, 811-814 
Forms of, 208, 1093 
Holding companies, 209 
Interlocking directorates, 212 
Pools, 210 
Trade associations, 211 
Trusts, 209 
CoMMERCIAL PAPER, 
As bank reserves, 863 
CoMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
1562 

CoMMISSIONS, 

Audit, 692, 703 
Computation of, 180 
Fiduciary’s, 1081 

Paid in capital stock, 248 
Salesmen’s, 995-998 
Trustee’s, 1085 

CoMMITMENTS, 

For future delivery, 383, 682 

Common Stock, 25, 193, 791 
Capital value represents 

assets, 810 
Certificate, 
Form, 220, 792, 793 
Dividend notice, 
Form, 229 
Issued for value of good-will in i COnGoE 
dations, 581 
Rate of return on, 576 
Vs. preferred stock, 795 
Comparison, 740-746 
Absolute and relative changes, 744 
Form, 745, 746 
Defined, 740 
Long- and short-period fluctuations, 741 
Form, 742 
Table, 741 
Methods of, 740 
Short-period oscillations, 742 
Form, 743 
Table, 744 
ComposiTIon In Banxruptcy, 948, 1024 
CoMPTROLLER, 
Duties, 1005 

ConpDITIONAL SALES (See also ‘“‘Sales’’) 
Bailment distinguished from, 74 

Conaress, U. S., 

Creation of corporations by, 20 

ConsEnT, REALITY OF, 11 

CONSIDERATION (See ‘‘Contracts,"’ ‘‘Ne- 

gotiable Instruments’’) 

CoNSIGNEE, 

Entries on books of, 1475 - 


208-213 (Sec 
““Mergers’’) 


intangible 


/ 
| 


f 


INDEX 


CoNSIGNMENTS, 

Account sales, 1474 

Form, 1474 

Accounting, 1472-1476 

As bailments, 74 

Audit, 691 

Consignment-in, 1472 

Consignment-out, 1472 

Defined, 1472 
. Factor, 1472, 1473 

Inventory valuation, 380 
ConsSIGNOR, 

Entries on books of, 1474 
ConsouipATED BaLaNncEe SHEET (See also 

“Balance Sheet’’) 

Deficit of subsidiary at time of acquisi- 
tion, 1103 

Intercompany current accounts, adjust- 
ment of, 1098 

Intercompany holdings of capital stock, 
adjustment. of, 1099 
Intercompany profits, adjustment of, 1099 
Minority eeioke eee 106 
Principles, 1098-11 
Stock porchased at io than book value, 
1112-1 

Stock purchased at more than book 
value, 1107-1112 

Surplus, 287, 308 
Of subsidiary at time of acquisition, 

1102, 1117-1120 

Valuation of items on, 457 

Working papers, illustrated, 1101-1116, 
1121-1135 

ConsoLIDATED Goop-wILL Account, 

Adjustment of, 308 
CoNnsOLIDATED STATEMENTS, 

Forms of, 1117 

- Good-will of subsidiary, 1117 

Income tax regulations, 1090-1093 

Principles, 1116 

When desirable, 1090, 1116 

Working papers illustrated, 1121-1164 
ConsoLIDATIONS, 212 

Change of ownership during taxable year, 

1092 

Contract discharged by, 17 

Defined, 1093 

Good-will valuation, 581 

Common stock issue based on, 581 

Tilustration, 1094-1096 

Income tax, claim for credit by. affiliated 

company, 1598 

Income tax returns, 1552, 1570 
CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT, 

Capital expenditures, 448 

Interest charged to, 808, 1195 
CoNnSTRUCTION CoNnTRACTS, 

Capital requirements for, 815 
CONSTRUCTIVE ConTRACTS, 4 
CONTAINERS, 

Returned, 696 

Valuation, 380, 459 
Continuous Auvpit, 647 
Contract WoRrK, 

Advances on, 382 

Valuation of, 382 
ConTrRACTS, 3-17 

Forms, 
Oral, 10 
Written, 10 
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ContTracts—(Continued) 
Acceptance, 7 
Communication of, 7 
Public offers, 7 
Revocation, 7 
Sufficiency of, 7 
oO may accept, 7 
Against public policy, 9 
Agency created by, 67 
Agent’s, 73 
Agreement to, 6-8 
Alien enemies, 6 
Aliens, 6 
Alteration of written instrument, 17 
Ambiguous, 15 
Audit, 663 
Breach of, 17 
Classification, 3 
Consideration, 8 
Construction of whole, 14 
Constructive, 4 
Corporations, 6 
Defined, 3 
Denial of, i bey 
De Ors resolution authorizing, form, 
Disaffirmance of, 5 
Discharge, 16-17 
By agreement, 16 
By breach, 17 
By impossibility of performance, 17 
By operation of law, 1 
By performance, 16 
Entered under duress, 13 
Entered under undue influence, 13 
Executed, 4, 6 
Executory, 4 
Express, 3 
Expressed intentions, 12 
Failure to perform, 17 
Fraud against third person, 9 
Fraudulent, 12 
Future delivery, 
Audit, 695 
Guaranty and suretyship, 86 
Illegal, 9, 14 
Implied in fact, 3 
Implied in law, 4 
In restraint of trade, 10 
Insane persons, 5 
Insurance, 78 
Intention of parties, 14 
Interpretation, 14-15 
Language of, 15 
Law governing, determination of, 15 
Legal requirements, 4 
Legality, 9 
Liquidated damages or penalty, 15 
Married women, 6 
Mistakes, 11 
Mutuality of obligations, 8 
Novation, 16 
Object of, 9 
Of record, 4 
Offer, 6 
Acceptaice of, 7 
Communication of, 6, 7 
Lapse, 7 
Revocation, 7 
Oral, 4 
Form, 10 
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ContTrRAcTs—(Continued) CorProraTIons—(Continued) 


Parol, 4 

Form, 10 
Parties to, 4 
Performance, 16, 17 
Place made, determination of, 15 
Printed and written, 15 
Quasi, 4 
Reality of consent, 11 
Refused to perform, 17 
Return of value received, 5 
Sales, 81 

Auditing, 678 
Separate writings relating to, 14 
Simple, 4 

Form, 10 
Statutory requirements, 10 
Subject matter, 9-15 
Surrounding circumstances, 15 
Time of, 15 
Ultra vires, 6 

By corporations, 24 
Under law of state where made, 15 
Under seal, 4 
Unread aud unknown, 12 


Valid, 4, 5 
Void, 4 
Voidable, 4, 5 
Words of, 15 
Written, 4 
Form, 10 


Controu Account, 596 
Accounts payable, 1459 
Accounts receivable, 1458 
Burden, 639 
Cash journal, 
Summary, form, 1464 
Cash sales, 1464 
Expense, 639 
Extraneous items in purchases journal, 
1465 
General journal summary, form, 1463 
Journal entries, 
Summary, form, 1462, 1463, 1464 
Opening entries, 1460 
Form, 1461 
Purpose of, 1458 
Sales journal, 
Summary, form, 1462 
Self-balancing subordinate ledger, 1460 
Withdrawals of stock-in-trade, 1460 
CoNVERTIBLE Bonps, 207, 805 
Redemption, 269 
CopyRIGHTs, 
Audit, 687 
Depreciation, 513 
Valuation, 336, 467 
CoRPORATIONS, 
Advances made to 
valuation, 457 
Advantages. of, 192 
Aggregate, 19 
Articles of incorporation, 21 
As accommodation parties to negotiable 
instruments, 42 
Beginning of corporate existence, 22 
Business, 20 
By-laws, 192, 199 
Forms, 216-218 } 
Capital stock (See ‘‘Capital Stock’’) 


secure control, 


Certificate of incorporation (See above 
under ‘“‘Charter’’) 
Certificates of stock, 26 (See also 
“Certificate of Stock’’) 
Charter, 21, 192, 196 
Forms, 214 
Acceptance, 22 
Amendments, 199 
Expiration, 32 
Filing of, 198 
Provisions, 197 
Classification, 19 
Close, 204 
Combinations, 208-213 (See also ‘Com- 
binations, Corporate’’) 
Consolidation, 212 
Contracts, 6, 24 
Counsel, 204 
Creation of, 20 
De facto, 23 
Liability of stockholders, 23 
De jure, 23 
Detned, 18, 788 
Under i income tax, 1548 
Directors, 22, 28-30 
By-laws regulating, 200 
Powers and liabilities, 201 
Resolution authorizing contract, form, 
228 
Resolution to open bank account, 
form, 228 
Dissolution, 32, 205 
Dividends, 27 (See also ‘‘Dividends’’) 
Domestic, 20, 196 
Express trusts, 190 
Features of, 18 
Fees, 22 
Tinancing, 206-208 
Foreign, 20, 196 
Income tax information return, 1614 
Income tax withholding, 1620 
Loans, income tax, 1621 
Forms, 214-231 
Good-will, 
Valuation, 572 
Government of, 192 
History, 1090 
Income tax (See ‘Income Tax, Federal’’) 
Indorsement of negotiable instrument 
by, 41 
Kinds of, 191 
Law, 18-33 
Legal entity of, 18 
Liabilities, 18 
Life of, 22 
Manager, 203 
Massachusetts trust, 790 
Meetings, 
Annual, 
Minutes of, form, 227 
Notice of, form, 226 
By-laws regulating, 200 
Directors, 200,201 
Call for, form, 224 
Minutes of, form, 224-226 
First meeting of directors, 201 
First meeting of stockholders, 201 
Call for, form, 221 
Minutes of, form, 221 
Special, 201 


INDEX 


CorPoraTIOoNs—(Continued) 
Stockholders, 31, 200, 201 
Membership, 191 
Moneyed, 20 
Municipal, 20 
Name, 21 
Nature of, 789 
- Net profits,-27 (See also ‘‘Net Profits’’) 
Non-stock, 20 
Object of, 21, 192 
Officers, 30, 202 
By-laws regulating, 200 
Organization 21, 191, 204 
Chart, 205 
Perpetuity of, 19 
Powers, 23 
President, 30, 203 
Pretended, 23 
Principal office, 21 
Private, 19 
Promoters, 32 
Promotion, 206 
Property rights, 18 
Public, 19 
Quasi-public, 19 
Records, 204, 234 
Reorganization, 213 
Reports, filing of, 30 
Secretary, 203 
Securities (See ‘Bonds,’ 
Stock,’’ ‘‘Securities’’) 
Signature, 
Forms, 229, 230 
Sole, 19 
Stock corporations, 20, 24, 191 
Taxation (See also ‘Income Tax, 
Federal’’) 
State, 1548 
Taxes, 22 
Transportation , 20 
Treasurer, 203 
Treasury stock, 24 (See also ‘““Txeasury 
Stock”’) 
Ultra vires contracts, 24 
Underwriting, 208 
Vice-president, 203 
Voting, 
Cumulative, 31, 194 
Stockholders, 31, 193 


“Capital 


Corpts, 


Fiduciary transactions as to, 1059 


CorrELATION, 746-753 


Form, 751 
Coefficient, 
Probable error of, 753 
Defined, 746 
Pearson’s coefficient, 746 
Tables, 747, 748, 750, 752 


CoRRESPONDENCE, 


Business, 970-972 
Filing, 966-970 
Manual, 971 


Cost, 


‘Actual, basis for valuation, 441, 1372 
Average estimated, 624 
Basis, 595 
Inventory valuation, 371-373, 682 
Turnover, 367 
Valuation, 447 
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Cost—(Continued) 


Budget, 624 
Burden, 

Standard, 625 
Classification of , 594 
Collection, 453 
Construction, 448, 1195 
Cumulative, 

Working capital requirements, 815 

efined, 

Under income tax, 512 
Depreciation, 474, 491, 493-496, 611 
Determined by selling price, 636 
Direct, 595 

Control of, 641 
Elements of, 594 
Engineering, 

Depreciation charges, 533 
Foremen’s use of, 639-644 
Indirect, 595, 639 
Inventories, 454, 682 
Items added to make, 682 
Labor standards, 624 
Labor, use of, 642 
Marginal, 1393-1395 

Form, 1394 
Material standard, 624 
Material, use of, 643 
Reproduction, 

Bases for valuation, 442 

Railroad valuation basis, 1203 
Returned goods, 644 
Sales reports, 643, 644 
Standard, 

Advantages, 627 

Defined, 624 

Final disposition, 627 

Posting, 627 

Service ability, 627 

Terminology, 624 
Storage, 383 
True, 441, 1372 
Unit, 636 
Use of, 638 
Value vs, 437, 808 

Cost ACCOUNTING, 
Burden, 608-616 (For 

“Burden’’) 

Burden account, 597 
Control account, 596 
Cost reports, 638 
Cost sheets, 

Forms, 630, 631 
Defective material, 607 
Defined, 594 
Departmentization, 597-599 
Depreciation, 491 
Expense account, 597 
Interest during construction, 448 1195 
Inventory, 606 
Labor, 616-621 
Material account, 597 
National association of cost accountants, 

1342-1354 
Pay-roll account, 597 
Pay-rolls, 621-623 
Production and cost record, 

Form, 634 
Public utilities, 

Interstate Commerce 

regulations, 1195 


details see 


Commission 
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Cosr AccounTINa—(Continued) Crepit—(Continued) 
Purchase methods, 599-601 eports, 


Forms, 600, 601 
Receiving methods, 602 
Scrap material, 607 
Standard costs, 624-627 
Stock records, 603 
Storage charges, 608 
Stores system, 602-608 
Work in process account, 597 

Cost AccouNTING DEPARTMENT, 1003 
Cost ork Market, 
Inventory valuation, 369, 373-374 
Investment valuation, 4 454 
Cost Systems, 628-635 
‘Advantages, 635-638 
Class type, 632 
Normal production and, 637 
Operation type, 633 

Forms, 634 
Process type, 635 
Product type, 629 
Special-order type, 628 

Forms, 630, 631 
Types of, 628 

CouNSEL, CoRPORATE, 204 
Coupon Bonps, 251 
Audit, 872 
Clipped by bank, 894 
Interest paid in cash, 257 
Register, 253, 257 
Forms, 252, 254, 255 
Coupons, 
Unredeemed, 695 
CREDIT, 
Auditing, 678 
Bank, 801, 904 
Classes of, 904 
Customers’, audit, 700 
Department, 989 
Files, 893 
Information sources, 
Attorney reporters, 933 
Form, 932-933, 934 
Bank as, 905, 933 
Bradstreet's, 915 
Forms, 919-920, 922 
Corporation manuals, 936 
Dun’s, 915 
Forms, 917-918, 921 
Foreign interchange bureau, 927 
Forms, 928-930 
Interchange bureaus, 922 
Form, 926 
Mercantile agencies, 905, 915 
Oral investigations, 932 
Publications, 936 
Reciprocal service, 933 
Form, 931 

Salesmen, 935 

Trade credit bureaus, 921 
Forms, 923, 924-925 

Traveling credit representatives, 935 
Investment, 904 
Law, 944 
Mercantile, 904, 915 
Personal, 904-912 
Ratings, 920 

Bradstreet’s form, 922 

Dun’s form, 921 
Relation to accounting, 898 


Bradstreet, form, 919-920 
Dun, form, 917-918 
Reference clearance bureau, 
Forms, 906, 908-911 
Retail, 904-912 


Return of material to storerooms, 604 . - 


Risk, 915 
Trade, 801 
Crepit EXTENSION, 
Good-will valuation, 586 
Mercantile, 915 
Reports for, 398 
Retail, 904-912 
Forms, 906, 908, 909, 910, 911 
Crepit, InstruMEnNtTs, 898-904 
Bank acceptance, 901 
Bills of exchange, 900 
Bonds, 899 
Capital stock shares, 900 
Checks, 900 
Drafts, 900 
Letters of credit, 903 
Open account or book credit, 898 
Promissory notes, 899 
Trade acceptances, 901-903 
Form, 902 
Warehouse receipts, 901 
CREDITORS, 
Deposits from, 691 
Index of, 1493 
Partnerships, 64 
Petition in bankruptcy, 1022 
Form, 1022 
Rights, 1026 
Secured, 1029 
Statements, audit of, 690 
Crops, 
Sale of, 81 
Cusex Root, 
Computation of finding, 183 
CURRENCY, 
Defined, 1376 
Customer's ACCOUNTS, 
Accounting department for, 1004 


Customrr’s Accounts REcEIVABLE, 674: 


677 
Customers Durtiss, 1547 
Cycie or Lirr, 475 


D 


Damaass (See ‘‘Claims’’) 
Data, 
Auditor’ s knowledge of, 648 
DatE, 
Average, 150 
Balance sheet, 332 
Equated, 153 
Datine Macuine, 1262 
DEBENTURE Bonps, 207, 805 
DEBIT, 
Balances, 691 
DeEBIT AND CREDIT, 
Asset account, 1421 
Control accounts payable, 1459 
Control accounts receivable, 1458 
Liability account, 1421 
Eropuigeornin accounts, 1423 
Rules, 142i 


INDEX 


Dest (See also “Bad Debts,” ‘“Bank- 


Tuptcy’’) 
Discharged in bankruptcy, 
Written contract for, 11 
Paid by fiduciary, 1084 
Petition in bankruptcy, 1009 
Form, 1010-1021 
Deceasep, - 
Notice of dishonor for, 52 
Partner, 65 
Decepent’s Estate (See ‘‘Fiduciaries’’) 
DeEeEpD or Trust, 803 
After-acquired-property clause, 803 
Granting clause, 803 
Preamble, 803 
To establish sinking fund, 264 
De Facto, Corporations, 23 
Liability of stockholders, 23 
DEFAULT, 
Notice of, guaranty and suretyship, 87 
DEFEcTIVE MATERIAL, 
Cost accounting, 607 
DEFERRED CHARGES, 1503 
Adjustment of entries, 1447 
Audit, 688 
Balance sheet items, 1426 
Defined, 688, 1448, 1499 
Discount on stock and bonds, 337 
Organization expenses, 337 
Prepaid expenses, 653, 688 
Renewals as, 448 
Dererrep CHARGES TO OPERATION, 


Valuation of assets on basis of, 449, 456 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE, 475 
DeEFIniTions, 1509-1544 
Dx JuRE, CORPORATIONS, 23 
DELIVERY, 
Sales, 82 
Denivery EqQuipMENT, 
Valuation, 459 
DxeMAND AND Suppty, 1388 
Forms, 1389, 1394 
Tables, 1388, 1391, 1392, 1393 
DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENT, 
Burden, 616 
Form, 615 
DEPARTMENTAL TRANSACTIONS, 699 
DEPARTMENTALIZATION, 597-599 
DEPLETION, 
Fair market value, 462, 520 
Income tax regulations, 461, 519 
Mines, 461 
Theory, 519 
Valuation, 520 
Deposits, 
From creditors, 
Audit of, 691 
Under special contract, 
Auditing, 677 
DEFRECIATION, 
Accounting, 478-496 
Adjustment of entries, 448 
For valuation, 450 
Income tax regulations, 516 
Interest as a factor, 482 
Principles, 478-480 
Reserves vs. funds, 480 
Accrued, 
Railroad accounts, 555 
Actual, 450 
Form, 449 
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DEPRECIATION—(Continued) 


Amortization, 475 
Audit, 686 
Automobiles, 521 
Average life, 476 
Balance sheet items, 483 
Banks, 521 
Base, 476 
Betterments and additions, 522 
Boilers, 522 
Bois d’arc, 522 
Bottle manufacturers, 522 
Bridges, 522 
Buildings, 523-526 
Bank, 522 
Discontinued, 514 
Removed or destroyed, 516 
Burden distribution, 491, 493-496, 611 
Casualties, 475 
Cement industry, 525 
Classification of, 471 
Commencement of, 513 
Composite, 471 
Copyrights, 513 
Cost accounting, 474, 491 
Curve, form, 477 
Cycle of life, 475 
Deferred maintenance, 475 
Defined, 1366 
Determination of, 
Income tax regulations, 511 
Drawings, 514 
Earned, 475 
Efficiency and, 478 
Electric plants, 529-531 
Electric railways, 531 
Rolling stock, 557 
peas manufacturing industry, 527: 
9 
Electrotypes, 533 
Element of cost, 474 
Engineering costs, 533 
Engines, 533 
Envelope manufacturers, 533 
Equipment, 
Mines, 546-548 
Railroads, 555 
Errors in estimating, 512 
Fair, 450 
Farm property, 514 
Functional, 472 
Fund, 480, 483, (See also below under 
“‘Reserves’’) 
Furniture and fixtures, 521, 534, 538 
Gas plants, 534 
Gas wells, 535 
Glassware industry, 535 
Good-will, 536-580 
Grading of roads, 537 
Gross estimate of, 474 
Hardware manufacturers, 537 
Horses, 538 
Hotels, 538 
Ice industry, 539 
Idle time, 492 
Inadequacy, 472 
Income statement, item on, 342 
Income tax regulations, 508-521, 1594 
Inventories, 454 
Tron industry, 545 
Label manufacturers, 539 
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DEPRECIATION— (Continued) 
Pep atOry apparatus and appliances, 
540 


Land, 540 
Leaseholds, 541 
Lumber, 541 
Machinery, 541-545 
Maintenance vs., 474 
Masonry, 546 
Methods, 
Annuity, 504-507 
Form, 506 
Tables, 505, 507 
Equal annual method, 505-507 
Form, 506 
Table, 507 
Production, 507-508 
Reducing balance, 498-500, 512 
Form, 499 
Table, 500 
Sinking fund, 500-503 
Forms, 501, 503 
Tables, 502 
Straight-line, 496-498, 512 
Form, 497 
Table, 498 
Mine equipment, 546-548 
Miscellaneous, 548 
Normal, 475 
Overtime, 492 
Paper mills, 550 
Patents, 513, 550 
abel 514, 551 
Pipes, 5 
Plant ed ide 
Forms, 488-490 
Power plants, 552 
Printing plants, 552 
Property discontinued, 514 
Property removed or destroyed, 516 
Public utilities, 552, 1189 
Cet ner less depreciation valuation, 
1205 


Radium, 553 
Railroads, 553-556 
Rolling stock, 557 
Rates (See also under name of specific 
asset) 
Public utilities, 440 
Revision of, 513 
Treasury department, 513 
Varying for same property, 513 
Real estate, 540 
Repairs and replacements, 522 
Repairs vs., 474 
Reproduction cost less, 443 
Reserves, 480 
Account, 1424 
Audit, 663 
Diversion of, 517 
Dividends charged against, 517 
For land values, 334 
In valuation, 441, 446 
Income tax procedure, 516 
Public utilities, 1189 
Replacement, 472 
Reservoirs, 556 
Retail business, 556 
Rolling stock, 557 
Salvage, 475 
Sawmills, 557 


INDEX 


DeEprREcIATION—(Continued) 
Scrap, 475, 516 Y 
Securities, shrinkage in value, 516 
Ship building, 557-559 
Ships, 559-561 
Chart showing, 560 
Steam plants, 562 
Street railways, 
Rolling stock, 557 
Supersession, 475 
Table (See ‘‘Tables, Depreciation’’) 
Telephone companies, 561 
Terminology, 483 
Theoretical, 450 
Form, 449 
Time basis for, 473 
Turbines, 561 
Uncovered, 476 
Unearned, 475 
Unit, 471 
United States Treasury policies, 511 


Valuation for capitalization, inclusion 


of, 442 
Value of asset, 450, 1424 
Income tax regulations, 512 
Water works, 563 
DETAILED AvupIT, 647 
DEVELOPMENTAL VALUB, 1205 
DEVIATION, 
Average, 732 
Tables, eine 733, 734 
Standard, 7 
Tables, #5, 736 
Dracrams (See ‘Graphic Charts’’) 
Dictatine Macuines, 1256 
DIRECTORS OF CorPORATIONS, 28-30, 201 
By-laws regulating, 200 
Contracts, 29 
Control of surplus by, 287 
Dividends declared by, 28, 195 
Duties, 29, 202 
Interlocking directorates, 212 
Liabilities, 29, 202 
Meetings, 
Call for, form, 224 
First, 201 
Minutes of, form, 224-226 
Number of, 22 
Powers, 28, 201, 202 
Qualifications, 28 
Removal of, 30, 202 


os authorizing contract, form, 


Ree to open bank account, form, 


Responsibilities, 29, 202 
Vacancies on board, 202 
Discount (See also ‘ ‘Rediscount”) 
Accrued, bank accounting, 886 
Form, 885 
Bank, 865 
Computation, 179 
Time table for, 178 
Bond, 
Accounting, 253, 256, 260-264 
Computation, 127 
Defined, 260 
Valuation, 337 
Cash, 
Income from, 701 
Inventory valuation, 382, 682 


INDEX 


Discount—(Continued) 
Cash—(Continued) 
On income statement, 342 
Voucher treatment, 1494 
Compound, 117 
Interest on, 883 
Negotiable instrument purchased at, 
Right of holder, 45 
Register, 868 
Stock, valuation, 337 
Trade, 
Computation, 180 
On income statement, 342 
True, 179 
Valuation, 382, 682 
DisHONORED Items, 451 
Disprrsion, 730-738 
Form, 731 
Average deviation, 732 
Tables, 732, 733, 734 
Decil method, 370- 
Defined, 730 
Measures of, 730 
Probable error, 737 
Quartile measure, 736 
Standard deviation, 734 
Tables, 735, 736 
Tables, 730, 732-736 
Dissouution, 854 (See also ‘‘Bankruptcy’’) 
Corporation, 205 
Partnership, 64, 1467 
Good-will, 583 
DIsTRAINT, COLLECTIONS or Tax By, 1583 
Drviwenps, 
Accounting, 313-318 
Set off against stock subscriptions, 251 
Bank, accounting, 881 
: Bankruptcy, 1031 
pocneny | to corpus or income, 1059 
Bonds, 1 
By-laws pn 200 
Cash, 195, 249 
pressed. against depreciation reserves, 
517 


Checks, 196 
Entries, 249 
Classification of, 315 
Cumulative, 794 
Entries, 251 
Declared, 
Methods of, 28, 195, 249 
Declared and unpaid, 
Balance sheet entries, 318 
Defined, 27, 195 
Depreciation reserves set up before pay- 
ment of, 517 
Dividend book, 
Entries, 250 
Payment by mail, 249 
Personal payment, form, 250 
Foreign, 
Income tax information, 1615 
Income tax, ownership certificate, 1608 
Impairment of net worth by, 313-315 
Income from, 
Audit, 700, 701 
Income tax information returns, 1603 
Interim, entries, 251 
Liabilities, 338 
Limitations upon payments, 313 
Mining companies, 334 
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DivipENDs—(Continued) 
Nature of, 249 
Notice, 
Forms, 229 
Paid, 249 
Audit, 696 
By mail, form, 249 
Out of capital, 313-315 
Out of no-par 'stock, 314 
Out of surplus, 304, 313-318 
Personal payment, form, 250 
Policies, 315, 318 
Preferred stock, 794, 798 
Property, 196 
Property of stockholders, 28 
Rights to, 28 
Scrip, 196, 251 
Sources of,’ 313-315 
Special, entries, 251 
Stock, 28, 196 
Entries, 251 
To whom payable, 28, 195 
Unclaimed, 696 
DocuMENTARY Brix, 1413 
Dovustruu Accounts, 
Adjustment of entries for, 1448 
Drarts, 
Form, 888 
Bank, 178 
Collection, 937 
Commercial, 177 
Credit instrument, 900 
Demand, 1410 
Sale of, accounting, 1417 
Sight, 900, 1410 
Time, 900, 1410 
Drawines (See 


etc.) 
Don, R. G. & Co., 915 
Ratings, form, 921 
Report form, 917-918 
Doup.icaTIna Macuings, 1271 
Duress, 
Contract entered under, 13 
Negotiable instrument entered under, 45 


E 


EARNING Power, 335 
Basis of capitalization, 808 
EARNINGS, 
Average good-will based on, 573 
Good-will based on excess, 568 
Gross, ratio of to sales, 326 
Economics, 
Arbitrage, 1396 
Capital, accounting for, 1363 
Costs, true and income, 1372 
Defined, 1360 
Exchange, 1368 
Income, accounting for, 1365 
Index numbers, 1385-1388 
Interest, 1397 
Interest rate, 1372 
Labor, 1401-1404 
Form, 1402 
Marginal cost, 1393-1395 
Form, 1394 
Money, 1360 
Monetary systems, 1384 
Purchasing power of, 1376-1284 


“Patterns, Drawings, 
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ee tat Ci asad 
Monopoly, 1396 
Price levels, 1376-1384 
Prices, 1360, 1361 
Production, 1368 
Property, 1362 
Rent, 1398-1401 
Form, 1399 
Speculation, 1397 
Supply and demand, 1388-1396 
orms, 1389, 1394 
Tables, 1388, 1391, 1392, 1393 
Transportation, 1368 
Value, 1361 
Wealth, 1360 
EFFIciENcy, 
Depreciation and, 478 
Evecrric PLants, 
Depreciation rates, 529-531 
Exvecrric RaiLways, 
Depreciation rates, 531 
Interstate Commerce Commission's 
classification of accounts, 429 
Rolling stock, depreciation rates, 557 
EvecrricaL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 
Depreciation rates, 527-529 
ELECTROTYPES, 
Depreciation charges, 533 
EMBLEMENTS, 
Sale of, 81 
Eminent Domain, 
Good-will under seizure by, 589 
EmpLoyeres (See also ‘“‘Labor,’’ ‘Office 
Employees’’) 
Audit of accounts receivable, 678 
EMPLOYERS, 
Income tax information returns, 1605 
EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT, 
Records, 978 
EmpLoyMEnT Manaaer, 974 
ENeEmig&s, ALIEN, 
Contracts by, 6 
ENGINEERING Costs, 
Depreciation charges, 533 
ENGINES, 
Depreciation rates, 533 
EnauisH Money, 166 
ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS, 
Depreciation rates, 533 
Equa INSTALMENT Merruop, 
Bond discount and premium, 261 
EquipMentT AND MAcuHINERY, 
Audit, 662, 685 
Cost of rearranging, 459 
Depreciation rates, 541-545 
Periodic aoe of, 459 
Discarded, 699 
Mines, depreciation rates, 546-548 
Railroad, Seprecianon, 555 
Valuation, 334, 4 
For NEE of accounts, 420 
Equipment Trust Bonps, 804 
Entries, 257 
ErRgors, AccounTiNna, ApsustTEep THRovGH 
See ee 283, 313 
Probable, 7. 
Of ations of correlatio , 753 
Estorre£., 
Agency by, 68 
Insurance contract, 79 


Estoprret—(Continued) 


Partnership by, 61 
Sale by, 84 


Eruics, PROFESSIONAL, 1334 
Evo ution, 182 
EXAMINATIONS, 


Membership to American Institute oj 
Accountants, 1335-1342 


Excess Prorits Tax, 1551 
ExcHaNGE (See also ‘‘Foreign Excnange’’) 


Checks, 176 

Defined, 176, 1377 

Domestic, 887 

Draft, 177 

Equation of, 1377-1381 
Form, 1379 

Money orders, 176 
Express, 177 
Postal, 176 
Telegraphic, 177 

Negotiable instrument, 35 

Theory of, 1368 


Exe§cuTEep Contracts, 4 


By insane person, 6 


EXECUTIVE, 


Use of audits, 395 


Executor (See ‘‘Fiduciary"’) 
ExercutTory Contracts, 4 
EXPENDITURES, 


Accounting, 447 

Capital, 447 

Maintenance, valuation, 448 
Municipal, 1248-1253 
Revenue, 447 


EXPENSE ACCOUNT, 


Bank, 882 

Control, 597, 639 

Current, depreciation charges of banks 
against, 521 

Salesmen’s, 994 

Sinking fund, 265 


EXPENSES, 


Accrued, 
Balance sheet item, 1426 
Bank poe 886 
Audit, 653, 688, 701-705 
Capital, 447 
Classification of accounts, 421 
Distribution, 613 
Fixed property, 
Ratio of, to fixed property invest- 
ments, 326 
Interest accrued, 1499 
Maintenance, 447 
Municipal, 1237-1240 
Forms, 123% 
Organization, 447 
Paid by fiduciary. 1084 
Partners, reimbursement for. 63 
Prepaid, 653, 688 
Public Utilities, equalization of, 1194 
Ratio of, to sales 326 
Statements, 638 
Form, 640 
Traveling, audit, 703 


EXPpLoiraTION, 850-853 
Express CHARGES, 


Audit, 704 


Express CoMPANIES, 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
classification of accounts, 429 


INDEX 


Express Contracts, 3 
Express Money Orper, 177 
Express TRUSTS, 
Organization under, 190 
Ex-Rieuts, Stock, 827 


atdalk 
Factor, 
Accounting, 1472-1476 
Defined, 1472 
Factory LEDGER, 
Elimination of, 616 
Factory MaNAGEMENT, 
also ‘‘Organization’’) 
Departmentalization, 597-599 
Equipment control, 1292-1294 
Forms, 1293, 12 95 
Labor control, 1294-1315 
Forms, 1294-1315 
Machine operates analysis and control, 
1308-1315 
Forms, 1310-1312 
Material control, 1280-1291, 1285-1287 


1276-1321 (See 


Forms, 1282-1284, 1288-1290, 1291- 
1292 
Motion study, 1309 
Organization, types oe 1278-1280 
Forms, 1279, 1280, 1281 
Time records, 1294-1303 
Forms, 1296-1302 
Time study, 1305-1315 
Form, 1312 
Wage-payment plans, 1315-1321 : 
Famures (See “Bankruptcy,” “Tnsol- 
vency’’) 
Far MaRkeEr VaALuE (See also ‘Market 
Value’’) 


Depletion charges, 462, 520 
Farm PRopERTY, 
Depreciation, 514 
FrpreraL RESPRVE Banks, 
Depreciation, 521 
Rediscounting, 881 
Frprrau Reserve Boarp, 
Balance sheet, 332 
Form, 330-331 
Depreciation charges, 521 
Income statement, form, 339 
Inventory audit memorandum, 390-392 
Report form, 407 
Frprrat Reserve System, 864 
Bank reserves, 862 
Frpprat TRADE CoMMISSION, 
Inventory audit certificates, investiga- 
tion of, 390 
Frees. 
+ ttorney’s, 
Negotiable instrument, 34 
Audit, 695, 705 
Corporate, 22 
Tezal, 692 
Fmuciary, 
Accounting, 
Accruals, computing, 1061 
Administrators, 1065 
Amortization of bond discount and 
premium, 1085 
Assignees, 1087 
Betterments, 
ments, 1083 


repairs and  replace- 
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Fivuciary—(Continued) 
Accounting—(Continued) 
Books, 1065-1067 
Cash basis, 1087 
Cash investment, 1083 
Charges against corpus, 1060 
Charges against income, 1060 
Closing of books, 1064, 1077-1081 
Commission of personal representa- 
tive, 1081 
Commission of trustee, 1085 
Corpus statement, 1079 
Debts of decedent, 1072 
Diary, 1067 
Distribution, decree of, 1081 
Distribution of cash and other assets, 
1073 
Entries before appraisal, 1070 
Executor’s, 1064, 1067 
Expenses, 1084 
Expenses against income, 1073 
Expenses of personal representative, 


Final, 1079 
Form of, 1062 
Guardians, 1087 
Income, 1072 
Income statement, 1080 
Income tax, 1064 
Inheritance taxes, 1074 
Interest on bank account, 1085 
Inventory, 1063, 1070 
Liabilities, 1063 
Losses of income, 1072 
Operation and sale of a going business, 
1075 
Partnership interests, 1076 
Paying off encumbrances, 1084 
Payments on legacies, 1073 
Preparing to close books, 1077 
Principles, 1064 
Realization account, 1068 
Form, 1069 
Receipts and disbursements, 1084 
Receivers, 1087 
(For details see ‘‘Receivers’’) 
Sale of assets, 1083 
Schedules, 1086 
Statutory requirements, 1061 
Summary for final accounting, 1062 
Synoptic journal, 1065 
Form, 1066 
Trial balance, 1077 
Trust fund passing by will, 1085 
Trustee, 1081-1087 
Trustee’s reports, 1086 
Valuations, 1086 
Administrators, 1058 
Contracts must be in writing, 10 
Corpus, 1059 
Decedent's estate, 
Inventory of, 1061 
Deductions from corpus and income, 
1060 
Executor, 1058 
Income, 1059 
Income tax, 
Information returns, 1606 
Ownership certificates, 1612 
Money, 1377 
Obligations to account, 1058 
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Finucirary—(Continued) FINANCING, 
Personal representative, 1058 Corporate, 206-208 
Accounting, 1061-1070 Expenses, 


Relationship, 1058 
Remainderman, 1058 
Reports for, 400 
Tenant or beneficiary, 1058 
‘Trustee, 
Testamentary, 1058, 1081-1087 
Finine, 
Audit working papers, 660 
Credit data, 8 
Office methods, 966 
Prospects, 993 
Reports, 414 
Systems, 968 
Tariff rates, 985 
Transferring, 970 
Visible index, 1274 
FINANCE, 
Relation of accounting to, 788 
Finance CorporRATIONS, 
Working capital requirements, 818 
FINANCIAL PLAN, 809-814 
Corporate combinations, 811-814 
Illustration, 810-814 - 
FinancraL STanparps (See ‘Standards, 
Financial’’) 
FInanciaL STATEMENTS (See also “Audits,” 
wig Sheet,’’ ‘Income State- 
Conaclidated; 
Illustrated, 1121-1164 
Income tax regulations, 1090-1093 
Principles, 1116 
Cost accounting and, 638 
False, 84 
Function of, 320 
Partner’s right to examine, 62 
Principles of, 1425 
Form, 1427 
Ratios; 320-327 
Forms, 322, 324, 325 
Cost of borrowed capital, 326 
Cost of total capital employed, 326 
Expenses to sales, 326 
Fixed property expenses to fixed 
property investments, 326 
Gross earnings to sales, 326 
Operating profit to sales, 326 
pune profits to total capital used, 


Surplus net profits to net worth, 323 
Surplus net profits to sale, 323 
Turnover of total assets, 327 
Turnover on fixed property invest- 
ment, 327 
Working capital, 327 
Requirements of management, 320 
FINANCIAL STATISTICS, 
Barometrics, 784 
Fig. 785 
Business cycles, 784 
Comparative records, 779 
External, 784 
Internal, 779-784 
Operating and financial, 779 
Table, 779 
Sales, 779-784 
Tables, 780-784 


Classification of accounts, 421 
FryisHep Goops (See “‘Goods, Finished’’) 
Free INSURANCE (See “Insurance, Fire’’) 
Fiscat OFFICER, 

Indorsement of negotiable instrument, 43 
Frxep Capita, 814 
Requirements, 814 
Frxtures (See ‘‘Furniture and Fixtures’’) 
F. O. B., 83 
Fo.iow-up SysTEemMs, 
Collections, 914, 943 
Foorines, 
Verification, 657 
ForecastTine Business, 784 
ForEIGN ACCOUNTS, 
Audit, 672, 692 


’ Foreign Branca, 


Accounting, 1481-1485 
Foreign exchange (See 
change’’) 
Foreign selling agents, 1484 
Profit and loss statement, 
Form, 1485 
Trial balance, 1482 
Form, 1483 


“Foreign Ex- 


Foreign Corporations (See ‘‘Corpora- 


tions, Foreign’’) 


ForrIGcn ExcHANGE, 887-889 


Accounting, 1415-1417, 1481 
Position sheets, 1417 
Arbitrage, 1412 
Large aay 1413 
Audit, 6 
Bank ak Ee, 1407 
Bank with accounts held abroad, 887 
Bank with no account abroad, 887 
Bill of exchange, 
Form, 1406 
Branch office accounting, 1481-1484 
Form, 1483 
Cable transfers, 1410 
Cash held in foreign branches, 451 
Defined, 1406 
Demand draft on sight bill, 1410 
Documentary bills, 1413 
Draft, form, 888 
Future delivery, 1409 
Gold points, 1408 
Imports and exports, 1412-1415 
Par exchange, 1406 
Rates, 
Depreciated paper money, 1408 
Fluctuations in, 1407 
Pegging, 1409 
Relation of, in two markets, 1411 
Spread in, 1411 
Reserves for fluctuations, 1482 
Sale of, 
Accounting, 1417 
Spot delivery, 1409 
Time bill, 1410 
Purchase of, 1417 
Trial balance, conversion of, 1482 
Form, 1483 


Foreign TRADE (See ‘ ‘Foreign Exchange,’ 


“Imports and Exports’’) 


ForEMEN, 


Cost data used by, 639 


INDEX 


YorMs, 
Municipal, 

Control of, 1242 

Accounting, 

Selection of, 1176-1178 
FRANCHISE Tax, 1548 
FRANCHISES, 

Valuation, 467 

grt utilities, 1205 

Fravp, 8 
rite third person, 9 
Detection of, 705 
In contracts, 12 
Income tax, 1602 
Sale of goods obtained. by, 83 
Statutes of, 10, 82 


_ Freicut CHARGES, 


Audits, 691, 704 
Inventory cost, part of, 378, 682 
FREQUENCY Serres, 719, 767-772 
Form, 767-772 
Table, 769 
Funp anp APPROPRIATION Accounts, 1211 
Funps (See also ‘Depreciation Fund,” 
“Redemption Fund,” ‘Reserves,’ . 
“Sinking Fund’’) 
Accounting procedure, 1496-1499 
In custody of officers and employees, 670 
In custody of others, 672 
Municipal, 1208 
Theory of, 1496 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES, 
Audit, 653, 685 ; 
Bank accounting, 872 
Depreciation charges and rates, 521, 534 
Hotels, 538 
Office, 960, 1271 
_ Valuation, 335, 458, 459 
Furure DELIvERY, 
Contracts, 
Audit, 695 
Purchase commitments, 682 
Sales orders, 682 


G 


GARNISHMENT, 945 
Gas PLants, 

Depreciation rates, 534 
Gas WELLS, 

Depreciation rates, 535 
Grometric Mean, 724 
GLASSWARE INDUSTRY, 

Depreciation rates, 535 
Guossary, 1509-1544 
Goine VALUE, 586-588, 1205 

Form, 588 
Goop-WI11, 

Accounting, 585 

Appreciation, 585, 586 

Audit, 687 

Balance sheet item, 585, 586, 591 

Basis of capitalization, 809 

Common stock issued for value of, in 

consolidations, 581 

Consolidated account, 

Adjustment of, 308 
Defined, 566 
Depreciation, 536, 585 

Writing down, 580 
Elements of, 567 
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Goov-Wi1Lu—(Continued) 
Liquor dealers, 
Valuation, 573, 579 
Nature of, 567 
Obsolescence, 
Treasury regulations, 579 
Partnership, 
Admission of partners, 583 
Dissolution, 65, 583 
Incorporation of, 584 
Valuation, 570, 583-585 
Purchase and sale of, 588 
Secret reserve created by writing off, 585 
Subsidiary company, 1117 
Valuation, 270, 335, 567, 568-581 
Accounting procedure, 585 
Actual figures, 589 
As at March, 1913, 576 
Average earnings, 573 
Balance sheet for credit purposes, 586 
Business abandoned, 573 
Chain stores, 569 
Charts, 571 
Computation, 575, 576 
Consolidations, 581 
Corporation, 572 
Excess earning basis, 568 
Factors in, 576-578 
Going concern value, 586-588 
Form, 588 
Illustration, 570-572 
Insurable interest, 586 
Managerial service, 570 
Names, personal or institutional, 569 
Net investment, 568 
Number of years’ purchase price, 569 
Obsolescence, 579, 585 
Partnership, 570, 583 
Patents, 585 
Public utilities, 586-588 
Form, 58 
Rate of return on common stock, 576 
Rate of return on investment, 569, 
576, 
Rate an return on preferred stock, 576 
Seizure under right of eminent do- 
main, 589 
Sinking-f und method of writing off, 580 
Speculative, 586 
Trade-marked goods, 573, 576 
Trade-names, 569, 584 
Treasury regulations, 572-575, 579, 585 
Turnover related to, 585 
When required, 568 
Writing down, 580 
Vendor and vendee of, 589 
Goops, 
Finished, 
Accounting department for, 1003 
Audit, 679 
Inventory valuation, 379, 454, 682 
In process, 
Audit, 681 
Inventory valuation, 378, 454 
Under contract, valuation of, 382 
In transit, 
Inventory valuation, 383 
Not received, 
Advance payments, 383 
On consignment, 
Inventory valuation, 380 
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Goopvs—(Continued) Horses, ete | 
On hand sold for future delivery, Depreciation rates, 538 
Valuation, 682 Valuation, 459 
Returned, Horets,  _. ; 
Audit, 678, 700 Depreciation rates, 538 
GRADING oF Roaps, HvsBaND AND WIFE, | 
Depreciation, 537 Income tax returns, 1591 | 
GRAIN, Wife agent of husband, 68 ; 
Table of weights, 163 ,  HyporHecatep Accounts (See ‘‘Lien’’) | 
GrapuHic CHARTS, | 
Abscissa, 763 I 
Diagrams, 753-762 | 
Fig. 754, 756-762 Ice INDUSTRY, 
Table, 755 Depreciation rates, 539 
Frequency series, 767-772 IpLE EquiPMENtT, 1292 
Fig. 767-772 Form, 1295 
Table, 769 IpLE TIME, 
Graphs, 763-778 Depreciation rates, 492 
Fig. 763-778 Determination of, 1303 ) 
Historical series, 772 . Form, 1304 ri 
Fig. 772 Impiiep IN Fact, Contracts, 3 
Ordinate, 763 IMPLIED IN Law, Contracts, 4 
Paper for, 754 Imports AND Exports, 
Ratio charts, 773-778 Commercial letters of credit, 1414 
Fig. 773-778 Form, 1414 
GresHam’s Law, 1384 Documentary bills, 1413 
Gross INcoME, Financing, 1412 
Deductions from, 302-303, 341 ImpRovEMENT Founps, Locat, 


On income statements, 338-341 
GuARANTEED Bonps, 
Accounting, 256 
Interest on, 259 
GUARANTY AND SURETYSHIP, 
Contracts, 86 
Contracts must be written, 10 
Distinctions between guaranty and 
suretyship, 86 
Guarantors and sureties, 
Discharge of, 87 


Municipal accounting, 1227 
In-aND-Ovt Carp, WEEKLY, 616 
INADEQUACY, 
Determination of, 472 
Not mentioned in income tax, 519 
Reason for, 472 
Income, (See also “Net Income,” “Gross | 
Income’’) 
Accounting, 1365 
Adjustment of accrued entries, 1447 


me feeb acti , 1368-1372 
Liabilities of, 87 Tables, 1370, 1378 
c Rights of, 87 Accrued. 
uaranty, j i 
Dehned, 85 ‘ Adjustment of entries, 1447 


Audit, 699-701 
Capital increment, 508 
Costs and, 1372 
Defined, 508, 1368 


Elements of, 85 
Requisites of, 85 
Notice of default, 87 

Partnership, 64 


: Defined under income tax laws, 1619 
Suretyship, . Determining correct, 698 P 
Defined, 86 Economic, 1368, 1369 
Elements of, 86 _ nome Fiduciary accounting, 1059, 1072 
Validity of surety’s obligation, 86 From amounts previously charged off, 
Tests of, 85 701 


Guarpian (See “Fiduciary’’) From capital, forms of, 1400 
From cash discounts, 701 
H From dividends, 700, 701 
From interest, 700 


Harpware MANUFACTURERS, From rent, 701 
Depreciation rates, 537 Municipal, 1241-1247 
Harvarp System or AccouUNTS FOR Taken out, 1373 
Reta GROcERS, Incomr Account, 
Income statement, form, 301 Bank, 882 
Heirs, Relationships shown in by classification 
Of deceased partner, 65 of accounts, 419 
HistToricau SERIES CHarts, 772 Sinking fund, 265, 266 
Fig. 772 INCOME AND Prorit anp Loss STATEMENT, 
History or AccounTIne, 1324-1326 407 
Houpine Company, 209, 790 Income Bonps, 805 
Defined, 1093 Interest on, 259 
Illustration, 1097 Incom® STATEMENT, 1449, 1453 


Taxation, state, 4550 Forms, 301, 302, 339, 340, 1454-1455 
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Income S1aTEMENT—(Continued) 


Agua of standard and actual costs, 


Analysis of, 338-343 
Appreciation, 342 
Bad debts, 341 
Comparative, 

f Form, 302 ~ 

_ Consolidated, 


Working papers illustrated, 1143-1164 


Deductions from, 341 
Depreciation, 342 
Discount, 342 
Federal Reserve Board, Fig. 339 
Foreign branch, form, 1485 
Functions of, 321 
Gross income, 

Deductions from, 341 
Gross sales, 340 
Net income, 

Deductions from, 341 
Net sales, 341 


Operating and financial statistics to 


support, 779 

Profit, 
From sale of capital assets, 342 
Interdepartmental, 342 


Percentage computations based on 


sales, 342 
Euphe utilities, 


C. classification of items of, 1188 


Ratios, 321 
Receiver’s, 297 

Form, 1054 
Surplus, 341 
Terminology, 300, 338-341 

Incomen Tax, 1550-1622 
. Administration of tax, 1553-1562 
Affiliated companies, 

Claim for credit, 1589 

Information returns, 1605 
Agent, collecting, 

Foreign items, 1614 

Ownership certificates, 1609 
Agent, paying, 

Foreign items, 1614 
Agreement form, 1571-1573 
Aliens, 

Claims for refund, 1593 

Withholding agents, 1606 
Appeal, proof of, 1597. 
Assessment, 1562-1576 

Agreement form, 1571-1573 

Amortization claim, 1568 

Final determination, 1570, 1573 

Interest on increase, 1570 

Notice of increase, 1563, 1565, 1566, 

1569 

Payment in case of error, 1578 

Preliminary hearing, 1565 

Protest and appeal, 1566 

Form, 1567 

Time limits, 1566-1569 
Attorney, 

Claim for refund, 1592 
Attorneys and agents, 1555 
Banks, ownership, certificates, 1609, 1613 
Bonds, 

Foreign, 1614 

Interest due prior to Mar. 1, 19138, 

620 
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Incomz Tax— (Continued) 
Bonds—(Continued) 
Interest, information at source, 1604, 
1607-1616 
No tax-free covenant, 1620 
Tax-free covenant, 1616, 1617 
When tax is paid on tax-free covenant 
bonds, 1622 
Brokers’ information returns, 1603 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, 1658 
Calendar year, 
Information returns, 1604 
Change of organization, 1561 
Claim for abatement, 1569, 1573, 1574, 
1584-1591 
Claim for credit, 1587-1591 
Affiliated company, 1589 
Change of district, 1589 
Clearance not required, 1588 
Claim for refund, 1591-1602 
Aliens, 1593 
Attorney, 1592 
Bankrupt, 160 
Interest, 1599 
Procedure after suit, 1601 
Soldiers’ and sailors’ relief act, 1596 
Suit, 1596-1601 
Time limits, 1593-1597 
ie not required, 1592 
Claim: 
Baan fide, 1585 
Bond required, 1585 
Rejection, 1586 
Reopening, 1596 ‘ 
Collection, 
By distraint, 1583 
By lien, 1583 
By suit, 1582 
Collector, 
Examination, 1562 
Suit against, 1598 
Commissioner’s duty, 1562 
Committee on Appeal and Review, 1554 
Consolidated returns, 1570 
Law of 1918, 1552 
Consolidated statements, 1090-1093 
Corporation, 
Claim for credit, 1591 
Cost defined under, 512 
Depletion, 519 
Depreciation allowance, 508-521 
Accounting procedure, 516 
Commencement of, 513 
Determination of, 511 
Errors in estimating, 512 
Farmers, 514 
Property removed or destroyed, 516 
Rates, 513 
Revision of rates, 513 
Specific assets, 513-516 
Stocks and bonds, 516 
Treasury policy, 511 
Value to be depreciated, 512 
Varying rates, 513 
Depreciation funds, procedure for, 516 
Determinable income defined, 1619 
Determination and assessment, 1562- 
1576 
Dividends, 
Foreign, 1615 
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Income Tax—(Continued) 
Dividends—(Continued) 
Foreign, ownership certificate, 1608 
Information returns, 1603 
Employers’ information returns, 1605 
Evasion, 1575 
Examination and audit, 1562, 1569 
Excess profits tax, 1551 
Fiduciary, 
Accounts, 1064 
Information return, 1606 
Ownership certificates, 1612 
Fixed income, defined, 1619 
Foreign corporation, 
Resident, 1620 
Foreign items, 1614 
License required for collecting, 1614 
Foreign loans, 1621 
Forms, 
(734 M), 1571 
(735 M), 1572 
(736 M), 1572 
(737 M), 1573 


oto 1587, 1588, 1591, 1601, 


1 n. 
(1000), 1608-1612, 1615, 1616, 1620 
(1001), 1608, 1610-1612, 1620, 1622 
ee A), 1609, 1615, 1622 
1010), 1614 
(1012), 1605, 1610, 1616, 1622 
(1013), 1605, 1616, 1622 
(1017), 1614 
(1040), 1606 
(1040 A), 1588, 1606 
(1041), 1606 
(1042), 1605, 1606 
(1058), 1611 
(1059), 1611 
1065), 1606 
1078, Revised), 1619 
(1086), 1620 n. 
(1087, Revised), 1613 
theog’] 1604-1607, 1609 
1096 A), 1615, 1616, 1622 
(1096 B), 1616, 1622 
Hoses” 1605 
1099), 1604-1607,1609 
Fraud, 1602 
Good-will valuation, 572-575, 579, 585 
Historical, 1550 
Husband and wife, 1591 
Income defined, 508 
Determinable income, 1619 
Fixed income, 1619 
Income Tax Unit, 1558 
Organization chart, 1559 
Information at the source, 1602-1607 
Monthly and annual returns, 1604 
Ownership certificate, 1607-1616 
Penalties, 1607 
Where not required, 1607 
Interest, 1570, 1577, 1586, 1587, 1599 
Interpretation by treasury, 1560 
Laws, 508-511 


Liquidation of corporation, 1577, 1586, 
1602 


Litigation, 
Case reopened, 1573, 1574, 1600 
Claim for refund, 1596-1602 
Collection by suit, 1582 
When case not reopened, 1602 
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Income Tax—(Continued) 


Losses, income tax, 1587 
Municipalities, information returns, 1607 
Obsolescence, 518 
Ownership certificates, 1607-1616 
Bank, 1609, 1613 
Collecting agent, 1609 
Correction of, 1612 
Fiduciary, 1612 
Foreign dividends, 1608 
Foreign items, 1614 
Joint owners, 1612 
Substitute certificates, 1611 
Partnership, 
Alien members, 1621 
Claim for credit, 1590 
Information returns, 1606 
Payment of tax, 1576-1581 
Actions to restrain, 1581 
Extension of date, 1579 
Instalments, 1576 
Media, 1578 
Overpayment, 1587, 1594 
Receipt for, 1580 
Under protest, 1580 
Payment of tax at source (See below 
under ‘“Withholding’’) 
Penalties, 1586 
Improperly collected, 1599, 1601 
Information returns, 1607 
Penalties and taxes, compromise, 1583 
Power of attorney, 1558 
Form, 1558 
Claim for refund, 1592 
Receivers, 1577, 1578, 1586, 1602 
Refunds, 
Appropriations for paying, 1601 
Claim for (See above, ‘‘Claims for 
refund’’) 
Reserves for, 286 
Returns, 1602-1607 
Affiliated companies, 1605 
Brokers, 1 
Calendar year, 1604 
Consolidated, 1093 
Municipal, 1607 
Partnership, 1606 
Penalties for failure to file, 1607 
Withholding, 1616-1622 
Stockholders’ suits, 1582 
Surtaxes, law of 1918, 1552 
Tenants, information returns, 1605 
Time limits, 
Assessment, 1566-1569 
Claim for refund, 1593-1597 
Payment, 1579 
Suit, 1582 
Treasury regulations, 1560 
U. S. government employees, informa- 
tion returns, 1604 
U. S. obligations, no ownership certifi- 
cate, 1613 
Valuation, 
Fair market value, 520 
Mines, 462 
Withholding, 1605, 1606, 1616-1622 
Exemption from, 1619 
Foreign loans 1621 
Partnership alien members, 1621 
Ownership certificate, 1610 
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Income Tax—(Continued) 

Withholding agent, 1618, 1622 

Alien’s, 1606 

Liable for deductible taxes, 1621 

Monthly and annual returns, 1621 
INCOMPETENTS, 

Contracts by, 5 
IncoRPORATION, 

Agreement, 

Form, 273 

Articles of, 21 

Certificate of, 21 

Partnership, 270-280, (See also ‘‘Part- 

nership’’) 

Proprietorship, 280-282 
INCORPORATION Fes, 1548 
INCORPORATOR, 

Who may be, 22 
INCREMENT, CapiTau, 508 
INDEBTEDNESS, 

Funding fidating, in reorganization, 858 
InpEx NumBERS, 725-729, 1385 

Averages, 729 

Construction of, 725, 726 

Defined, 725 

General purpose, 726 

Prices, 727 

Form, 728 

Special purpose, 726 

Tables, 725, 726 
INDEXING, 

Audit working papers, 661 

Mechanical, 1262 

Supplies, 1271 
INDORSEMENT (See ‘Negotiable Instru- 

ments’’) 
Inporsine Macuine, 1272 
INHERITANCE Tax, 1547 

Fiduciary accounting, 1074 
INSANE PERSONS, 

Contracts by, 5 
InsotvEncy (See also ‘‘Bankruptcy’’) 

Assignee, 1034 

Assignments, 1034 

Causes of, 854, 1032 

Composition, 854 

Defined, 853, 1031 

Dissolution, 854 

Distinguished from bankruptcy, 853, 

1008, 1031 

Economic, 853 

Financial or technical, 853 

Procedure, 854 

When preferred to bankruptcy, 1034 

Receiver in, 855 

Reorganization, 856 

Statistics, 853 
InsrEcTION ReEcorps, 1289-1291 

Form, 1291, 1292 
INSTALLATION OF ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS, 
1166-1179 
Agreement between client and account- 
ant, 1166 

Forms to be‘used, 1176 

Objectives of a system, 1174 

Preparatory investigation, 1166-1174 

Accounting procedure, 1170-1174 
Buildings and plans, 1168 
Methods of client, 1168 

Nature of business, 1167 

Office procedure, 1170-1174 


INSTALLATION OF AccounTING SysTpmMs— 

(Continued) 

Preparatory investigation— (Continued) 

Personnel of client, 1168 

Study of, 1174 
Procedure, 1175 
Purpose of plan, 1166 
System report, 1178 

INSTALMENT PAYMENTS, 
Audit, 678, 685 
Bond ‘subs cription, entries, 256 
Capital stock, 241 

Entries, form, 242 
Discounter of, 

Working capital requirements, 818 
Income tax payments by, 1576 
Negotiable instruments, 34 
Valuation, 453 
Working capital affected by, 817 

INSTITUTIONS, 
Audits for, 401 

INSTRUCTIONS, 
Cards, ele 

Form, 13 

Office chee | 980-984 

INSURANCE, 
Adequate, 704 
Burden distribution, 611 
Business, to maintain good-will, 586 
Conceaiment avoids the contract, 78 
Contract, 78 

Elements of, 77 
Defined, 77 
Fire, 

Amount paid by insurer, computation 

of, 176 

Burden distribution, 611 

Defined, 174 

Premium, computation of, 176 

Short rate scale for computing pre- 

miums, 175 
Indemnity contract, 77 
Insurable interest, 77 
Law, 77-80 
Liability, burden distribution, 611 
Marine, 79 

Averages, 79 

Coinsurance, 79 
Premiums, audit, 653, 688, 703 
Proof of loss, 8' 

Property under bailment, 76 

Relation of insurer and insured, 78 

Representation, 78 

Subrogation, 80 

Waiver and estoppel, 79 

Warranty, 79 
INSURANCE COMPANIES, 

Reserves, audit, 694 

Taxation, state, 1549 
INTENTIONS, 

Expressed are binding, 12 
INTERCHANGE CREDIT BureEAvs, 922 

Report form, 926 
InTHRCOMPANY TRANSACTIONS, 699 
INTEREST, 

Accounting adjustment of entries, 1447 

Accrued, 1373-1375 

Adjustment of entries, 1447 
Bank accounting, 884 
Form, 885 
Bank accounting, 882-884 
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InTEREST—(Continued) 
Bank deposits, 861, 883 
Basis of, 1397 
Bonds, 804, 883 
Accounting, 253, 256, 257-260 
Accrued, 256, 257, 458 
From date of issue, 256 
Guaranteed bonds, 259 
How paid, 257 
Inco bonds, 259 
Income tax procedure, 1570, 1577, 
1586, 1587, 1599 
Nominal and effective rate methods, 
157, 260 
Two or more issues outstanding, 258 
Compound, 
Computation of, 115 
Summary, 118 
Definition, 112 
Depreciation factor, 482 
Discount, 883 
Compound, 117 
During construction, 808 
Investment account, 1195 
Valuation of, 444 
Expense item, 1499 
Function of, 13897 
Income from, 
Audit, 700 
Bank balances, 700 
Investments, 700 
Loans, 700 
Income tax, 1570, 1577, 1586, 1587, 1599 
Income tax claim for refund, 1599 
Notes, 882 
Notes receivable, 453 
Paid, audit, 688, 703 
Partial payments, computation of, 113 
Partner’s share, 6 
Partnership accounting, 1469 
Present worth, 117 
Savings banks, 884 
Simple, computation of, 112 
Sinking und, accounting entries, 265,/1498 
InTHeREST Rate, 
Bonds, nominal and effective, 157, 260 
Defined, 1372 
Table, 13874 
Determination of, 1398 
Legal, of various states, 127 
Mines, 464 
Negotiable instrument, 40 
Return on investment, 566 
Interest Tass (See also ‘“Tables’’) 
Compound interest, 132-135 
Five per cent, 129-130 
Present worth, 
Compound interest, 136-139 
Six per cent, 131 
Use of, 116 
InteRIM DrivyipENps, 251 
InTERSTATE CoMMERCE Act, 208, 427, 1183 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Administration of accounting regula- 
tions, 1196 
Bureau of statistics and accounts, 428 
Classification of accounts, 418, 427-430 
Jurisdict*on of, 1184 
Sinking fund regula tions, 765 
Inventory (See also ‘“‘Stores System’’) 
Forms, 347, 348, 349, 350. 351, 253 
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INVENTORY—(Continued) 


Accounts, 387-389 
‘Adjustment of, through surplus ac- 
eount, 313 
Closing, 388 
Controlling, 359 
Entries, 387, 388 
Affiliated companies, 
Profits in, 377 
Assets, fixed, 382 
Audit, 653, 664, 679-683 
Tests of extensions, 680 
weeaes of quantities and amounts, 
Auditors’ responsibilities, 389-391 
Balance sheet items, 389 
Cash discount, 382, 682 
Certificates, 681 
Chart, 354 
Classification, 355, 357 
Form, 358 
Consignments, 380 
Containers, returnable, 380 
Control, 359-366, 602-608 
Organization for, 354, 360 
Standardization and specifications, 363 
Costs, 454 
Adjustment, 607 
Carrying charges, 359 
Depreciation, 454 
Estate, by fiduciary, 1063, 1070 
Examination for audit, 682 
Federal Reserve Board memorandum, 
390-392 
Federal Trade Commission, investiga- 
tion by, 390 
Fiduciary accounting, 1063, 1070 
Finished goods, 379, 454, 682 
Goods in process, 378, 454, 681 
Goods in process under contract, 382 
Goods in transit, 383 
Goods not received, advance payments 
on, 383 
oe on hand sold for future delivery, 
8 
Liens on, 377, 681 
Manufacturers, 
Different types of, 381 
Valuation, 378-383, 454 
Mark-up, percentage of, 376 
Ordering new materials, 353 
Ordering point, 352, 360-363, 608, 1285 
Forms, 362 
Perpetual, 347 
Form, 285 
Prices, audit, 680 
Pricing, 356, 454 
Procedure, 346 
Profits, interdepartmental, 382 
Purchase commitments, 383, 682 
Quantity audit, 679 
Raw material, 
Audit, 679 
Valuation, 378, 454 
Receivers, 289 
Records, 346-359 
Forms, 347-351, 353, 385, 586 
Advantages, 352 
Audit, 681 
Bin tag, 347 
Forms, 347, 348 
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InvENTORY—(Continwed) 
Records—(Continued) 
Checking up, 356 
Discrepancies and adjustments, 353 
Invoice, 346 
Loose-leaf and card, 352 
Merchandise stock book, 348 
Forms, 849, 350 
Order to stock material, form, 353 
Purchase requisition, 346 
Requisition, 346, 356, 604 
Forms, 357 
Stores requisition, 356, 604 
Form, 357 
Repair material, 380 
Reserves, 370 
For depreciation of inventories, 371 
Retail business, valuation, 375 
Running totals, 353 
Sales orders for future delivery, 682 
Scrap material, 379 
Sheets, use of in audit, 681 
Statement, 644 
Stock records, 346-359 
Stockroom, 346 
Arrangement of, 364-366 
Storage costs, 383 
Stores system, 346-359 © 
Supplies, 380, 682 
Symbol system, 357- 359, 426 


Auditor’s Eos of, 679 
Stores, 606 
Turnover, 366-369 
Good-will and, 585 
Upkeep, 355 
Valuaticn, 312, 337, 369-383, 453, 682 
Base stock basis, 375 
Basis of, 369 
Cost basis, 371-373, 682 
Cost or market, 369, 373-374, 682 
Freight and storage costs, 378, 682 
Gross profit test, 375 
Receiver’s, 1036, 1038 
Selling price basis, 374 
Work in process, 379 
Records, 1287 z 
Form, 1288 
INVESTIGATIONS OF A Business, 819-822 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATIONS, 824 
INVESTMENT COMPANIES, 
Taxation, state, 1549 


InvesTMENTS (See also ‘“‘Bonds,”’ “Capital 


Stock,” Fe! ” “Securities” ) 
Audit, 653, 683 
Balance sheet items, 1426 
Basis of value, 808 
Carried on margin, 
Valuation, 455 
Credit, 904 
Fixed, 


Ratio of, to fixed property expenses, 


326 
Turnover on, 327 
Valuation, 457 
Interest, 700 
Net, valuation, 568 


INVESTMENTS—(Continued) 
Original, distinguished from surplus, 303 
Partnership, 
Determining average, 1469 
Interest on, 1469 
Purchase of company’s own securities 
for sinking fund, 266 
Return on (See “Return on Investment’’) 
Sinking fund, 266 
Valuation, "458 
Temporary, valuation, 454 
Valuation, 336, 454-458 
Investors, CuasseEs or, 824 
Invoicn, 346 
Form, 600, 601 
Accounting department for, 1004 
Anticipation on, computation of, 184 
Municipal, 1245, 1249 
Purchase, 1431 
Verification, 699 
INVOLUTION, 182 
Tron INDUSTRY, 
Depreciation rates, 545 
Items Lerr at BANK FOR CoLLEction 
AND Deposit, 451 


J 


Jos ANALYSIS, 1309 
Forms, 1310, 1311 

Office, 974 
Joint PartTiIss, 

Notice of dishonor sent to, 5 
Joint-Stock Company, 190, 739, 1466 
JOINT VENTURES, 

Accounts payable, 691 
JOURNAL, 

Audit, 654 

Bank, 867 

Cash, 1429, 1433 

Form, 1432-1434 
Cash purchases, 1434 
Columnar, 1434 
Form, 1435 
Discount on purchase and sales, 1435 
Over account, 1434 
Short account, 1434 
Summary forms, 1464 
Entries, 1429 
Form, 1429 

General summary, form, 1463 

Ledger folio column, 1431 

Modern analytical, 1435 

Form, 1436 
Posting from, 1431 
Purchase, 1480 
Form, 1430 
Departmental, forms, 1432 
Evolution of, 1486 
Extraneous items, 1465 
Sales, 1480, 1433 
Summary, form, 1462 
Synoptic, 1065 


Form, 1066 

JOURNAL OF AccouUNTANCY, 1327 

JOURNAL VOUCHER (See “Voucner 
Journal’’) 


JUDGMENT NoTEsS, 
Negotiability of, 36 
JUDGMENTS, 
Audit, 695 
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LABEL MANUFACTURERS, 
Depreciation rates, 539 
Lasor, 
Control accounts, 597 
Control of, 1294-1315 
Cost accounting, 616-621 
Costs, use of, 642 
Economics of, 1401-1404 
Job analysis, 1309 
Forms, 1310, 1311 
Loaned workers, accounting for, 617 
Machine operation analysis, 1303, 1308- 
1315 
Records, 616-621 
Forms, 618-620 
Bonus or premium cards, 617 
Bonus or premium report card, 617 
Form, 620 
Instruction cards, 1313 
Form, 1314 
Late, absent and overtime reports, 617 
Time cards, 617, 621 ° 
Forms, 618-620 
Weekly in-and-out cards, 616 
Short operations, accounting for, 621 
Standards, 624 
Supply, 1402 
Form, 1402 
Time records, 1294-1303 
Forms, 1296-1302 
Time study, 1805-1315 
Form, 1312 
Wages, 1315-21 
Charts, 1319, 1321 
Tables, 1316-18 
LABORATORY APPARATUS AND APPLIANCES, 
Depreciation rates, 540 
LAND, 
Audit, 662, 684 
Depreciation, 540 
Donated, 460 
Table of measurement, 169 
Used vs. unused, 460 
Valuation, 460 
Market value bases, 445 
Latirupn, 167 
Law (For detailed index see under specific 
names, as ‘‘Agency,’’ ‘“Bankruptey,” 
etc.) 
Agency, 66-74 
Bad check, 945 
Bailments, 74-77 
Bankruptey, 1008-1031 
Contracts, 3-17 
Corporations, 18-33 
Credits and collections, 944 
Guaranty and suretyship, 85-87 
Income tax, 508-511, 1425-1500 
Insurance, 77-80 
Negotiable instruments, 33-60 
Partnership, 60-66 
Sales, 80-84 
Uniform negotiable instruments, 33-60 
Uniform sales act, 944 
LEASEHOLDS, 
Audit, 664, 685 
Depreciation or amortization, 541 
Royalties, valuation of, 456 


LEasEHOLps—(Continued) 
Tenant’s income tax return, 1605 
Valuation, 334, 466 
Lepcer, 1436-1445 
Account, 1436 
Form, 1436 
Balance, 1436 
Classification of, 1437-1440 
Interpretation of data, 1445 
Nominal, 1436 
Real, 1436 
Transfer from preceding page, 1445 
Accounts receivable, 
Municipal, 1247 
Accruals, 1447 
Adjustment, 1447 
Analysis, 658 
Appropriation, municipal, 1234 
Asset account, 1437 
Balancing, 1445 


Bond, 870 
Depositor’ s, 873 
Forms, 871, 874 
General, 868, 882 
Liability, 869 
Bindings, 1445 
Capital stock, audit, 696 
Deferred charge, 1447 
Expense, 
Municipal, 1240 


Municipal, 1218 
Trial balance in report, 402 
Liability account, 1437 
Operating, municipal, 1238 
Form, 1239 
Periodic work on, 1445 
Plant, 484-491 
Forms, 488, 490 
Elimination of, 616 
Posting machines, 1264-1267 
Profit and loss account, 1449 
Property, municipal, 1234 
Rulings, 1445 
Forms, 1441-1444 
Salaries, Sec eae of entries, 1447 
Stock, 236, 2 
Form, 333° 
Postings, 236 
Subscriptions, 236, 238, 240 
Transfer, postings from, 236 
Stores, 
Classification of, 359 
Municipal, 1240 
Subsidiary, 1440 
Bond, 870 
Municipal, 1234-1241 
Self-balancing, 1460 
Trial balance, 1445 
Form, 1446 
Wages, adjustment of entries, 1447 
Lreau Fexs, 
Audit, 692 
LErrTErs, 
Collection, 913, 937 
Forms, 939, 940, 941 


INDEX 


Lerrters or Crepit, 
Bank accounting, 879 
Form, 880 
Commercial, 1414 
Form, 1414 
Credit instrument, 903 
Liasiuiry LEDGER, 
‘Bank, 869 . 
LIABILITIES, 
Account, 
Balance of account, 1437 
Debit and credit, 1421 
Debit and credit applied to, 1426 
Payable, 338 
Accrued, audit, 654, 691 
Audit, 694, 695 
Banks, 873, 881 
Bonded indebtedness, 337 
Classification of accounts, 422 
Contigent, 338 
Audit, 694 
Current, 337 
Balance sheet items, 1426 
Ratio of cash resources to, 834 
Daily statement, 
Form, 398 
Deferred, 338 
Dividends, 338 
Fiduciary accounts, 1063 
Fixed, 337 
Debit and credit to account of, 1426 
Mortgages, 338 
Notes payable, 338 
Receiver’s, 1037 
Taxes accrued, 338 
Vs. capital by partners, 1470 
LicENSEE, 
Defined, 67 
’ Licensres, Municipat, 1243 


IBN, 
Bailee’s, 76 
Collection of income tax by, 1583 
Hypothecated, 677, 705 
On inventory, 681 7 
On negotiable instrument, when consti- 
tutes holder for value, 41 
Unpaid seller’s, 85, 944 
LicHt AND VENTILATION, 
Office, 963 
LiQuiIDATION, 
Accounts, 
Realization and liquidation, 1045-1048 
Form, 1050-1051 
Income tax procedure, 1577, 1586, 1602 
Preferred stockholder’s rights, 795 
Liquor DEALER, 
Good-will, valuation of, 573, 579 
Loans (See also ‘‘Capital, Borrowed’’) 
Bank, 801-803, 861, 862, 865 
Loan department, 893 
Call, 863 
Foreign, income tax, 1621 
Interest from, 700 
On accounts receivable, 677 
Partnership, 62 ; 
Trading on the equity, 806 
Loan ReaistTErR, 868 
Valuation, 337-338 
LOoGARITHMS, 
Defined, 91 
Finding logarithm of a number, 93 
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Logaritams—(Continwed) 
Finding number of a logarithm, 94 
Finding powers and roots of numbers, 95 
Mantissa, 93 
Principle of, 91 
Tabies, ie 
Five place, 96-112 
Use of, 116 
The characteristic, 92 ; 
The logarithm, 92 
Use of, 91 
Lonc-TERM SrEcuriTiEs, 803 
LoneitTupe, 167 
Lossgs,_.. 
Fire, 80 
Income tax regulations, 1587 
Valuation of, 452 
LuMBER, 
Depreciation rates, 541 
Table of measurements, 169 


M 


Macuine-Hour Rate Mrtuop or Bour- 
DEN DISTRIBUTION, 614 
MACHINE OPERATIONS, 
Allowable delays, 1313 
Standardization, 1309-1315 
Form, 1312 
MAcHINE RatTss, 
Determination of, 1292 
Form, 1293 
Macuins Rates Mersop or Burpren 
DISTRIBUTION, 614 
MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT, 
Control, 1292-1294 
Forms, 1293, 1295 
Idle time control, 1292 
Form, 1295 
Maintenance records, 1294 
Office (See ‘‘Office Appliances”’) 


AIL, 
Handling, 964 
Interdepartmental, 965 
Machines for, 1268 
Notice of dishonor sent by, 52 
MAINTENANCE, 
Deferred, 475 
Depreciation vs., 474 
Expenses, 447 
MALuEABLeE Iron INDUSTRY, . 
Depreciation rates, 545 
MANAGEMENT, 
Cost accounting and, 635 
Defined, 1276 
Development of, 1276 
Reports, 414-416 
Scientific table, 1277 
MANAGER or CorpPoraTION, GENERAL, 203 
MANAGERIAL SERVICES, 
Good-will based on, 570 
Mantissa, LoGariITHMIc, 93 
MANUFACTURES, 
By-products, 

Inventory valuations, 381 
Depreciation base, 476 
Inventory, 

Valuation, 378-383, 454 
Joint products, 

Inventory valuation, 381 
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Manuractures—(Continued) 
Major products, 
Inventory valuation, 381 
Turnover in, 368 
MaRINE INSURANCE, 
Averages, 79 
Coinsurance, 80 
Law, 79 
Mark-up, 
Percentage, inventory, 376 
Market Basis, 
Inventory valuation, 373 
Market Vauue (See also “Fair Market 


Value’’) 
Public utilities, 445 
MARRIAGE, 
Agreements against, 9 4 
Written contract, when required, 11 
Masonry, 
Depreciation rates, 546 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Board of Railway Commissioners, 
Uniform classification of accounts, 432 
Classification of accounts for public 
utilities, 1198-1202 
Massacuuserts Trust, 790 
MarterrtaL ContTRoL, 1280-1291 
Inspection records, 1289-1291 
Form, 1291, 1292 
Receiving records, 1282 
Forms, 1282, 1283, 1284 
Stores records, 1284-1287 
Forms, 1285, 1286, 1287 
Work in process, 1287-1289 
Forms, 1288, 1290 
MaterraL Controt DEPARTMENT, 602-608 
MareriaL STANDARD Costs, 624 
M®masSUREMENTS, 
Cubic, 163 
Metric, 169 
Dry, 163 
Equivalents, English and metric, 170 
Linear, 163 
Metric, 169 
Liquid, 163 
Metric, 169 
Paper, 167 
Public lands, 168 
Square, 163 
Metric, 169 
Units, 167 
Mepian, THe, 722 
Table, 724 
MEeErTINGS, 
Corporate, 31, 200, 201 
By-laws regulating, 200 
Minutes of, form, 227 
Notice of, form, 226 
Directors, 201 
Call for, form, 224 
Minutes of, form, 224-226 
Stockholders, 31, 200, 201 
Call for, form, 221 
Minutes, form, 221 
MermoranpvumM, 
As sales contract, 82 
MensvuratIion, 171 
MercantTite Acrnciss, 905, 915 
MERCANTILE CoLLEcTIONS, 936-944 
MercantiLe Crepir, 904, 915 
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MERCHANDISE ACCOUNT, 

Adjustment, 1449 

Of inventory entries, 1449 

Debit and credit, 1424, 1426 
Mercers (See also ‘“Combinations, Corpo- 

rate,”’ “‘Consolidations’’) 

Defined, 1093 

Illustration, 1096 
Merric Tssies, 169 

Equivalents, 170 
Minera Lanps, 

Valuation, 334 
MINERALS, 

Valuation, 463 
MINEs, 

Depletion, 461, 519 

Depreciation, 546-548 

Royalties, valuation, 456 

Valuation, 460-466 

Computation, 155 
. Hoskold’s table, 465 
Interest rate, 464 
Present value method, 462, 463 
Tables, 465 
Segregation of minerals, 463 
Value at given date, 464 
Minive Companies, 

Reserves, 334 
MINor, 

Contracts by, 5 

Indorsement of negotiable . instrument 

by, 41 
Minority INTEREsTs, 

Consolidated balance sheet, 1104-1106 
Minority STocKHOLDERS, 194 
MiINvutTEs, 

Audit, 655, 663, 705 

Stockholders’ first meeting, 

Form, 221-224. 
MISMANAGEMENT, 850 
MISTAKE, 

In contracts, 11 

Of fact, 11 

Of law, 12 
Mrxep Accounts, 

Debit and credit, 1424 
Mnemonic SyMsBoxs, 426 
Mopp, Tue, 721 

Table, 721 
Money, 

Bimetalism, 1384 

Defined, 1360, 1376 

Gresham's law, 1384 

Kinds of, 1376 

Paper, depreciated, 1408 

Purchasing power of, 1376-1384 

Forms, 1379, 1382 

Tables, 

English, 166 

Foreign coin, 164 

United States, 166 
Money OrpErs, 

Express, 177 

Postal, 176 

Telegraphic, 177 

Table of charges, 177 
Monopoty, 1396 
Monts, Days or, 166 
Moopy’s Manuva ts, 936 
Morats, 
Agreement against good, 9 
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MortTaGacs, | MonicipaL ccountiIne—(Continued) 
Bailment distinguished et 75 Siete tae armies) 
Closed, 803 Fund, 
Liabilities, 338 Ont revenues and expense, form, 
Audit, 693 
Limited open-end, 803 Taxes, 1241 


Nature of, 803 
Open-end, 803 
Morrtcace Bonps, 804 


‘Morton Strupy, 1309 


MOoNIcIPAL ACCOUNTING, 
Accounts payable register, 1234, 1253 
Form, 1236 
Accounts receivable, 1247 
Balance sheet, 
Capital fund, form, 1233 
Consolidated general, form, 1228-1229 
Fund group, 1218, 1224 
General fund, form, 1232 
Certificates, 1244 
Closing entries, 1253 
Expenditures, 1248-1253 
Authorization for, 1248 
Registers as bases for total, 1252 
Expenses, central and departmental 
records, 1237 
Financial forms and stationary, 1242 
Funds, 1211 
Balance sheet, 1224 
Journal entries, 1224 
Operations in general fund, form, 1225 
General plan, 1223 
Form, 1220 
Invoices or bills, 1245, 1249 
Journal entries, fund accounting, 1224 
Ledger, 
Accounts receivable, 1247 
Appropriation, 1234 
Expense, 1240 
Form, 1239 
Operating, 1238 
Form, 1239 
Property, 1234 
Stores, 1240 
Subsidiary, 1234-1241 
Ledger accounts, 1218-1223 
Balance sheet, 1218 
Code, 1218 P 
Entries in, 1221 
Information to be presented in, 1219 
Licenses, 1243 
Local improvement funds, 1227 
Pay-rolls, 1250-1252 
Permits, 1243 
Proprietary and expense accounts, 1211 
Purchase order, 1248 
Register for, 1253 
Purchasing department, 1240 
Receipts, 1244 
Records, 1223 
Requirements, 1211 
Requisitions, 1248 
Revenues, 1241-1247 
Revenues and accounts receivable ledger, 
1247 
Revenues receivable, 1245 
Forms, 1246 
Sinking funds, 1227 
Statement, 
Capital fund, 1226 
Cash, form, 1231 


Vouchers, 1252 
Monicipau Bupcer, 
Appropriation ledger, 1234 
Form, 1235, 123) 
Appropriation aoe 1213 
Determines tax rate, 1213 
Financial program of city, 1213 
Form, 1212, 1214, 1215, 1216 
Preparation of estimates, 1212 
MonicrpaL Funps, 1208 
Capital, funds, 1210 
Classes of, 1209 
Establishment, use and operations, 1209 
General funds, 1210 
Sinking funds, 1210 
Special funds, 1210 
Trust funds, 1210 
MunicrpaL GOVERNMENT, 
Functions of, 1208 
MounIcIPALITIES, 
Classification of accounts, 1213 
Income tax information returns, 1607 
Tax rate, 1213 
Motva.ity of ContTrRAct, 8 


N 


NAMES, 
Good-will valuation, 569 
Mispelled or wrong on endorsement, 43 
Partnership, 63 
After dissolution, 65 
NaTIonaAL AssocIATION OF Cost Ac- 
COUNTANTS, 1342 
By-laws, 1344-1350 
Constitution, 1343 
Local chapters, 1350-1354 
Nanenas ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT Man, 
9 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PURCHASING 
AGENTS, 
Invoice form, 601 
NATIONAL Banxkina System, 865 
Nationa Banks, 
Notes, 879 
Nationat Retain Dry Goons Assocta- 
TION, 
Inventory valuation system, 376 
NEGOTIABLE Bonn, 
Made non-negotiable, 60 : 
NeagoTiaBLe InstRumMENTS (See also “Bill 
of Exchange,” ‘‘Checks,”’ ‘‘Promissory 
Note”’) 
Acceptor, 
Liability of, 46 
Accommodation party, 
Liability of, 41 


gent, 

Liability, 40, 48, 73 

Signature, 40 
Alteration, 

Effect of, 54 

What constitutes, 54 
Attorney’s fees, 35 
Audit, 681 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—(Continued) 

Bills of exchange, 33 
Cancellation by mistake, 54 
Characteristics, 33 
Classification, 33 ! 
Collateral security deposited for, 36 
Consideration, 33, 37 

Holder for value, 41 

Want of, effect of, 41 

What constitutes, 41 
Continuation, 44 
Corporate notes, 


Date, 38 
Date omitted, 36 
Defective title, 45 
Defined, 33 
Delivery, 39 
By eety or qualified indorsement, 


Without indorsement, 42 
Discharge (See also below under ‘‘Pay- 
ment’’) 
Cancellation by mistake, burden of 
proof, 54 
Holder, renunciation by, 54 
Methods of, 54 
Person secondarily liable, 54 
Right of party discharging, 54 
Dishonored by non-payment, 50 
Drawer, 
Liability of, 46 
Notice of dishonor given to, 51, 53 
When presentment not required to 
charge, 50 
Duress entered under, 45 
Exchange, 35, 41 
Filling blanks after delivery, 38 
Foreign language, 37 
Given for patent rights, 59 
Given for speculative consideration, 59 
Holder, 
Election of, 36 
Notice of dishonor by, 51 
Renunciation after discharge, 54 
Rights of, 44, 45 
Instrument issued in violation of 
law, 45 
Instruments purchased under par, 46 
Original defenses, when subject to, 
46 


Stolen instrument, 45, 46 
Holder for value, 41 
Holder, in due course, 44 
Defect in instrument or title, notice 
of, 45 
Defect in instrument or title, what 
constitutes, 45 
Defined, 44 
Instrument purchased at discount, 45 
Not deemed, 44 
Notice before full amount paid, 44 
Who is deemed, 46 
Incomplete, 39 
Indorsement, 
Blank, 37, 42 
Blank changed to special, 42 
By corporation, 41 
By default, 41 
Conditional, 43 
Defined, 42 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—(Continued) 
Indorsement—(Continued) 
Fiscal officer, 43 
Kinds of, 42 
Must be of entire instrument, 42 
Name wrong or mispelled, 43 
Payable to bearer, 43 
Place of, 42, 43 
Qualified, 43 
Representative capacity, 43 
Restrictive, 42 
Right of indorsee of, 43 
Special, 42 
Striking out, 44 
Time of, presumption, 43 
Transfer without, 
With rubber stamp, 42 
Indorser, 
General, liability and warranty, 47 
Irregular, 47 
Notice of dishonor given to, 51, 53 
Officer of corporation, 47 
Partners, 47 


Presentment for payment, when not 


required to charge, < 

When notice need not be given by, 53 

Who is deemed, 47 
Instalment payments, 34 
Interest rate, 40 
Judgment notes as, 36 
Language, 37 

_Ambiguous, 39 
Liability, 

Of acceptor, 46 

Of accommodation party, 41 

Of agent, 40, 48 

Of broker, 48 

Of drawer, 46 


Of indorser (See above under “In- 


dorser,”’ ‘‘Indorsements”’) 
Of maker, 46 
Lien on, 


When constitutes holder for value, 41 


Made by corporate officer, 45 
Maker, liability of, 46 
Marginal notes, 40 
Maturity due on Sunday or holiday, 50 
Maturity, time of, 50 
Negotiability, 33 
Negotiation, what constitutes, 42 
Notice of dishonor, 
Agent may give, 51 


Antecedent party, time for giving, 53 


Bank as agent, 51, 52 
By bank to customer, 51 
By whom given, 51 
Delay in giving, 51 
How excused, 53 
Delivery personally or by mail, 52 
Diligence in giving, 53 
Dispensed with, when, 53 
Drawer, 
given to, 53 


Due notice, when sender is deemed to 


have given, 52 
Form, 52 


Gustantora not required to receive, 


Holder giving notice, 51 
Mail, miscarried in, 52 
Misdescription of instrument, 52 


when notice need not be 


INDEX 


NEGoTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—(Continued) 
Notice of dishonor—(Continued) 
bs Atanas: failure to give notice, 
3 


Non-acceptance notice given, notice 
on non-payment not required, 53 

Notary as agent, 51 

Party entitled thereto giving notice, 
effect, 51 

Post Office, deposited in, 52 

Protested, 54 

Sufficiency, 52 

Telephone, given over, 52 

Time within which notice must be 
sent, 52 

To bankrupt party, 52 

To dead party, 52 

To drawer, when need not be given to, 


To indorser, when need not be given 
to, 53 

To joint parties, 52 

Oe tala residing in different places, 


To parties residing in same place, 52 
To partners, 52 
To whom given, 51, 52 
Waiver of notice, 53 
Waiver of protest, 53 
When sent to, 53 
Omission affecting, 36 
Overdue, 37 
Partner's right to negotiate, 63 
Payable, 
At bank, 51 
On demand, 37 
Payee indicated but not named, 37 
To bearer, 37 
To bearer, indorsement of, 43 
To fictitious persons, 37 
To holder of office, 37 
To maker, 37 
To order, 37 
To specified person only, 37 
To two or more persons, indorsement 
of, 48 
To two persons, 37 
Payment, 34, (See also above under 
“Discharge’’ and below’ under 
“Presentment for Payment’’) 
Altered instrument, 54 
Dishonored by non-payment, 50 
How discharged, 54 
In due course, 51 
Kind of money, 37 
Out of particular funds, 35 
Party secondarily liable, 54 
Time of, 35, 37 
Unconditional, 35 
Place, 
Of making, 38 
Of indorsement, 42, 43 
Of presentment for payment, 49 
Possession of, 51 
Presentment for payment, 
Death of principal debtor, 49 
Delay in, 50 
Demand on principal debtor, 48 
Dispensed with, 50 
Drawer, when presentment not re- 
quired to charge, 50 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—(Continued) 
Presentment for payment—(Continued) 
Indorser, when presentment not re- 
quired to charge, 50 
Instrument to be exhibited, 49 
Joint debtors not partners, 50 
Necessary to charge the drawer and 
indorser, 48 
Not on demand, 48 
Partners, 49 
Payable at bank, 49 
Place of presentment, 49 
Sufficient presentment, 48 
Time of day, 49 
Time of maturity, 50 
Prior party negotiating, 44 
Promissory notes, 33 
Purchased under par, 46 
Requirements, 34 
Seal on, 36 
Signature, 34, 40 
Agent’s, 40 
Assumed name, 40 
Authority of agent, how shown, 40 
Descriptive term, 40 
Forged, 41 
Indorsement, 41 
Liability of agent, 40 
Presumption of consideration, 41 
Procuration, effect of, 40 
Trade name, 40. 
Stolen, 39 
Holder’s rights, 45, 46 
Sum, certainty as to, 34 
Time of making indorsement, 43 
Time of maturity, 50 
Transfer without indorsement, 44 
Undelivered, 39 
Uniform law, 33-60 
Value not stated, 36 
Value received, omission of words, 41 
Violation of law, issued in, 45 
Warranty by delivery or by qualified 
indorsement, 47 
Warranty, general indorser’s, 47 
Wording, 34 
Writing of, 34 
NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS Law, 33-60 


NEGOTIATION, 
Defined, 42 

Net Income, 
Definitions, 300, 302, 303 
Determination of, 300-303 
On income statement, 341 


Net Prorit, 
Defined, 27 
Dividends paid from, 28 
Surplus, 
Ratio of, to net worth, 323 
Ratio of, to sales, 323 
Net WortTH, 
As a measure of value, 808 
Return on, 323 
Statement of, 406 
Surplus and, 304 
Surplus and capital on balance sheet to 
show, 318 
New Business, 
Classification of accounts for, 422 
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New HaAmpsHIRe, 


Classification of accounts for public 


sas 1198 
New Yor«, 


Classification of accounts for public 


utilities, 1198, 1202 
New York SraTp, ; 
Public Service Commission, 


Uniform classification of accounts, 432 


No-Par-VAuLup Stock, 193 
Audit, 697 
Certificate of, form, 221 
Dividends from, repurchase of, 314 
Dividends of, accounting entries, 251 
Entries, 245-247 
Legislation, 247 
Par-value changed to, 246 
Sale of, capital surplus from, 304, 313 
Stock dividends, entries, 251 


Surplus, treatment of, when no-par is 


employed, 246, 307 


Treasury stock, accounting treatment, 


247 
NovariaL ACKNOWLEDGMENT, 
Form, 231 
Norary, 
As agent for, 51 
NOTATIONS, 
Audit working papers, 659 
Notes, 
Judgment of, 

Negotiability of, 36 
Settlement of accounts, 942 
Short-term, 208-801 

Notes PayaBLe, 
Account, debit and credit, 1426 
Audit, 653, 689 
Liabilities, 338 
Voucher payable cancelled by, 1494 
Notes RECEIVABLE, 
Audit, 652, 668, 673 
Debit and credit, 1426 
Discounted, 674 
Interest on, 453 
On hand, 673 
Out for collection, 674 
Overdue, 674 
Record, 674 
Valuation, 336, 453 


Notice or DisHonor (See “Negotiable 


Instruments’’) 
NovaATION, 
Defined, 16 
Dissolution of partnership, 65 
NuMBERING MACHINE, 1262 
Numeric Sysrem, 422-426 


O 


OBSOLESCENCE, 
Determination of, 472 
Good-will, 573, 579 
Treasury regulations, 579 
Income tax regulations, 518 
Public utilities, 440, 442 
Reason for, 472 
Orrer (See also ‘‘Contracts”’) 
Orricr APPLIANCES, 961, 1256-1274 


Addressing and mailing machinery, 1268 


Autographic registers, 1258 


INDEX 


OFFICE Pee rae ree 
Billing machines, 1264-1267 
Bookkeeping machines, 1264-1267 
Cabinets, 1271 
Calculating machines, 1259-1261 
Card filing and finding, 1272 
Cash registers, 1258 
Cashiers, automatic, 1258 
Clips, 1273 
Copy holder, 1272 
Dating and numbering machines, 1262 
Desk organizers, 1271 
Dictating machines, 1256 
Duplicating machines, 1271 
Flexi file, 1272 
Furniture and fixtures, 1271 
Indexing supplies, 1271 
Indorsing machine, 1272 
Ledger posting machines, 1364-1267 
Paper fasteners, automatic, 1271 — 
Perforating machines, 1267 
Photostat, 1272 
Signagraph, 1272 
Slide rule, 1261 
Tabulating and sorting machines, 1262 
Telautograph, 1273 
Ticketograph, 1273 
Time recorders, 1261 
Type-writers, 1263 
Visible indexes, 1274 


Orricr EMPLOYEES, 


Applications from, 974 
Blank, form, 976 
Interview records, form, 977 
Character analysis, 975 
Job analysis, 974 
Psychological tests, 975 
Records, 978 
Selection of, 973-978 
Training, 979 
Orricre HoLpEr, 
Liability, 72 
Negotiable instrument payable to, 37 
Orrics Manuat, 980, 984 
OrricE ORGANIZATION, 
Accounting department, 1002-1006 
Chart, form, 957 
Advertising department, 999-1001 
Branch offices, 994 
Report, form, 995 
Correspondence, 970-972 
Credit and collections, 989 
Departmental division, 954-957 
Form, 955, 956, 957 
Filing, 966-970 
Furniture, 960 


Interdepartmental communication, 963 


Job analysis questionnaire, 
Form, 956 

Layout, 958 

Light and ventilation, 963 

Location of office, 957 

Mail handling, 964 

Office manual, 980-984 

Purchasing department, 984 

Routing chart, form, 959 

Sales management, 990-999 

Stenographic work, 972 

Traffic department, 985-989 

Types of, 954 - 


INDEX 


Orricers ofr CorPoRATIONS, 30, 202 
Audit of accounts receivable, 678 
By-laws regulating, 200 
Liability as indorser 

instrument, 47 
Negotiable instrument issued by, 45 
Signature on negotiable instrument, 40 

Opzn Accounts, 

Credit instrument, 898 
OPENING ENTRIES, 
Controlling accounts, 1460 

Form, 1461 
Partnership, 1467 

OprERATING SraTistics, 779 

Ora ConTrRActs, 4 

Form, 10 

OrpINATE, THE, 763 

ORGANIZATION (See also “Corporations,” 

“Factory Management,” ‘‘Joint Stock 

Company,’ ‘‘Partnership,’’ ‘‘Pro- 

prietorship,”’ ‘“‘Office organization’’) 
Auditor’s knowledge of client’s, 649 
Bank (See ‘‘Bank’’) 
Chart, 1006 
Departmentalization, 597-599 
Expenses, 1448 
Functional type, 1278 

Form, 1278 
Internal check system, 649, 674, 676 
Line and staff type, 1279 

Form, 1281 
Military or line type, 1278 

Form, 1279 
Reports, 414-416 
Stores system, 602-608 
Types of, 788, 1278-1280 

ORGANIZATION EXPENSES, 
Capital stock issued in payment for, 248 
Valuation, 337, 447, 468 

OverprRarFtTs, Bank, 875 

OverHEAD (See “Burden’’) 


of negotiable 


OVERTIME, | 
Depreciation rates, 492 
Pp 
PAPER, 


Graphic, 754 

Sizes and weights, 1176-1178 

Table of measurements, 167 

Used for audits, 405 

Parger MILs, ° 

Depreciation rates, 550 

Par ExcHanee, 1406 
Par VALU: (See also 
Stock’’) 

Capital stock, 22, 791 
Entries, 235 
Original issue, 26 

Increase or decrease in, 25 

Parity VALUE, 
Stock rights, 826 
Parou Contracts, 4 
Form, 10 
Partners (See also ‘‘Partnership’’) 

Actions against partners, 63 

‘Agent, acts as, 68 , : 

Alien members, income tax withholding 
requirements, 1621 

Arbitration, compulsory, 64 

Capital shares, 62 


“No-Par-Value 
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ParTNERS— (Continued) 
Conflict of interests, 63 
Examination of books of account, 62 
Examination of statements, 62 
General, 189 
Interest of, 62 
Interest on advances, 62 
Kinds of, 1466 
Liability of, 62, 189 
Limited, 789 
Loans and advances, 62 
Management, 62 
Negotiable instrument, 
Authority to negotiate, 63 
Indorsers of, 47 
New, 583, 1472 
Notice of dishonor to, 52 
Notice of partner retiring, 65 
Partners’ status, 63 : 
Presentment of payment of negotiable 
instrument, 49 
Profit-sharing by, 63, 1468 
Reimbursement for expense by, 63 
Relations between, 61 
Retiring, liability of, 65 : 
Retirement or admission of, 64 
Salary and services of, 63 
Secret, 189, 1466 
Silent or dormant, 61, 189, 789, 1466 
Special or limited, 189 
Transactions prohibited, 63 
Trust relations between, 62 
PartTNeRsuHIP (See also ‘‘Partners’’) 
Accounting, 1465-1472 
Closing entries, 1471 
Dissolution, 1471 
Opening entries, 1467 
Profit-sharing, 1468-1470 
Articles of agreement, 189, 1466 
Buying and selling, contract implied, 63, 


By estoppel, 61 
Capital contributions vs. loans, 1470 
Characteristics of, 60, 188, 789 
Contractual relations between partners, 
60, 188 
Creditors, rights and remedies of, 64 
Death of partner, 65 
Definitions, 60-61, 1465 
Dissolution, 64, 1467 
Accounting, 1471 
New partner admitted, 64 
Novation under, 65 
Retirement of partner, 64 
Fiduciary accounting, 1076 
Good-wiill, 
Under dissolution, 65 
Valuation, 270, 570, 583-585 
Implied, 188 
Income tax, ; 
Alien partner, withholding, 1621 
Claim for credit, 1590 
Information return, 1606 
Incorporation, 270-280 
Accounting, with new books, 271 
Accounting with old books, 271 
Agreement of incorporation, form, 273 
Balance sheet of new company, 279-280 
Balance sheet. previous to incorpora- 
tion, 74 
Capitalization, 271 
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ParTNERSHIP—(Continued) 
Incorporation—(Continued) 
Closing entries, 271-273, 277-279 
Donated stock account, 277 
Entries, 271-280 
Good-will in, 584 
Object of, 270 
Opening entries, 275-277 
Trial balance, 273 
Two partnerships, 274-280 
Underwriting expenses, 274, 277 
Valuation of partnership, 270 
Joint-stock company, 190, 1466 
Kinds of, 1465 
Law, 60-66 
Limited, 1465 
Name, 63 
After dissolution, 65 
New partner, 
Good-will valuation, 583 
Valuation of assets, 1472 
Organization, 60, 188 
Outside parties, 63 
Profit-sharing, 1468 
Average investment basis for, 1468 
Determining average investment, 1469 
Interest on investment, 1467 
Ratio of, 1470 
Property, 62, 189 
Releases and settlements, 63 
Rights and liabilities, 62, 188 
Sale of property by partner, 63 
Sale of real estate by partner, 63 
Suretyship and guaranty, 63 
Termination of, 65 
Torts, 64 
Uniform law, 66 
Widows and heirs of deceased partner, 
rights of, 65 
Passspooxs, BanK, 876 
Patent RiGuHts, 
Negotiable instruments given for, 59 
Patents, 
Audit, 687 
Depreciation, 513 
Depreciation rates, 550 
Valuation, 335, 467 
Good-will, 585 
Patrrerns, Drawinas, Erc., 
Depreciation, 514 
Depreciation rates, 551 
Valuation, 335, 459 
Pay-Ro.., 
Account, 597 
Accounting department for, 1004 
Adjustment of entries, 1447 
Audit, 654, 688, 702 
Disposition of, 623 
Municipal, 1250-1252 
Preparation, of, 621 
Sheet, 621 
Form, 622 
Splitting, 623 
PAYMENTS, 
Negotiable instruments, 34-36, 37 
Partial, 
Computation, 180 
Interest calculation, 113 
PEARSON'S COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION, 
4 


7 
Tables, 747, 758, 750, 752 


PerroraTInec Macuines, 1267 
PERFORMANCE, 

Discharge of contract by, 16 
Permits, Municipat, 1243 
PERSONAL ACCOUNTS, 

Debit and credit, 1424 
Prersonat Derense, Minors, 5 
PrRsoNaL SERVICE CORPORATION! 


Taxation laws of 1918 and 1921, 1352, 1553, 


Puorostat, 1272 


* Prres, 


Depreciation rates, 551 
PLANT, 
Audit, 684-686 
Ledger (See ‘‘Ledger’’) 
Valuation, 447-468 
Computation, 4 
For classification of accounts, 420 
Poots, 210 
Poor’s Manuva .s, 936 
Position SHEETS, 
Foreign exchange, 1417 
PostTaGE (See ‘‘Stamps’’) 
Postat Money Orper, 176 
Postina, 
Bank accounts, 875, 876 
Checks, 1493 
Machine method, 1264-1267 
Standard costs, 627 
Verification, 657 
Power, 
Burden distribution, 612 
Power or ATTORNEY, 
Income tax, 1557, 1592 
Form, 1558 
Power PLants, 
Depreciation rates, 552 
PREFERRED Stock, 25, 193, 794-729 
Capital value, represent full value of 
tangible assets, 810 
Certificate, 
Form, 219 
Cumulative, 198, 794 
Dividend notice of common and pre- 
ferred, Fig. 229 
Dividends, saa participation, 798 
No-par-value, entries, 246 
Non-cumulative, 794 
Preference, 
As to liquidation, 795 
Lien of, on earnings, 795 
Protection against bond issue, 795 
Provisions, 794-799 
Rate of return on, as factor in valuing 
good-will, 578 
Redemption, 795-798 
Voting rights, 193, 795 
Vs. common stock, 795 
Premium (See ‘“‘Bonds’’) 
PRESENT WoRTH, 
Annuities, 124 
Annuities due, 125 
Computation of, 117 
Mine valuation, 462, 463 
Tables, 465 
Tables, 
Compound interest, 136-139 
$1 at end of each period, 144-147 
True discount and, 179 
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President o¥ CorPoRATION, 30, 203 
Note by, 
Form, 231 
Price LEVEL, 1376-1384 
Equation of exchange, 1377-1381 
Form, 1379 
Influence of bank deposits, 1381-1384 
Form, 1382 
Quantities and, 1385-1388 
~ PrIcEs, 
Arbitrage, 1396 
Defined, 1360, 1361 
Index numbers, 727, 1385 
Form, 728 
Gee 356, 454 
Audit, 680 
Principles determining, 1376 
Requisitions from stores, 604 
Sales, 81 
Basis for inventory valuation, 374 
Variation in, factor affecting working 
capital, 816 
PRINCIPAL AND AGENT, 
Duties cf principal, 71 
Principal defined, 66, 67 
Relation of, 71 
Relation to third party, 72 
Who may be principal, 67 
PRINTING PLANTS, 
Depreciation rates, 552 
Propate (See ‘‘Fiduciary’’) 
PRODUCTION, 
Depreciation method, 507 
Economic, 1368 
Table, 1370, 1371 
Normal, establishment of, 609 
Normal and costs, 637 
-Prorit (See also ‘‘Net Profit’’) 
Computation, 173 
Based on sales, 342 
Contingent, 
On treasury stock, 307 
From sale of capital assets, 
On income statement, 342 
Gross, inventory valuation based on 
test of, 375 
Intercompany, 
Adjustment on consolidated balance 
sheet, 1099 
Intercompany or departmental, 699 
Interdepartmental, * 
Inventory valuation, 382 
On income statement, 342 
Inventories of affiliated companies, 377 
Promoter’s, 823 
Ratio of, 
Operating profit to sale, 326 
Ones tink profit to total capital used, 
3 
Surplus net profit, to net worth, 323 
Super-profits, 
Good-will based on, 566, 567 
Tables of percentage of, 173 
Undivided, 306, 313 
Bank, 881 
Unrealized, reserves for, 284, 1495, 1496 
Prorir AnD Loss, 
Account, 1449 
Extraordinary, 
Carried to surplus, 305 


Prorit anp Loss—(Continued) 

Receiver’s account, 297 
Form, 1054 

Reserves, 284, 1494, 1496 
Prorit anp Loss STaTEMENT (See “Income 

Statement,” ‘‘Income and Profit and 
Loss Statement’’) 
Prorit-SHARING, 

Partnership, 63, 1468 
Proeram, Avupit, 651 
PROGRESSION, 

Arithmetical and geometric, 172 
Promisges, Murvat, 8 
Promissory Nore, 

Bank loan, 865 

Corporate, 

Form, 231 

Credit instrument, 899 

Defined, 33, 59 

Interest on, 882 
Promorers, 32, 822 

Profits, 823 
Promotion, 206 

Defined, 819 

Investigation based upon, 819-822 

Over-valuation of property, 824 

Property owned by promoter, 824 

Prospectus, 828 

Securities, sale of, 824, 827-830 

Sources of capital funds, 824 

Stock righ ts, 825-827 

Underwriting syndicates, 830 
PRopeERTY, 

Discontinued, depreciation, 514 

Economic, 1362 
Property Divipnnps, 196 
Property LepGEr, 1234 
Property Tax, SraTe, 1548 
PROPORTION, 

Computation, 172 
PROPRIETORSHIP, 

Accounts, 

Balance sheet, 1426 
Debit and credit, 1423 
Equation, 1425 
Expense, 1423 
Income, 1423 
Personal, 1424 
Temporary, 1423 
Vested, 1423 

Incorporation of, 280-282 

Sole, 188, 788 
Prospect Fiugs, 993 
Prosprctvus, 828 
Proxy, 

Voting by, 31, 800 

Form, 227, 228 
PsycHoLocicaL Txsts, 975 
Pusuic Lanps, 

Measurement of, 168 
Pustic Po.icy, 

Agreement against, 9 
Pusiic SERVICE, | 

Agreements against, 10 
Pous.uic Utinities, 

Accounting, I. C. C., 
Abandonments, writing off, 1189 
Accrual basis prescribed, 1195 
Administration of, 1196 
Balance sheet accounts, 1188 
Betterments and addition, 1189, 1194 
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Pusiic Utinritres—(Continued) 
Accounting, I. C. PM ial 2 
Classifications, 1184-119 
Discount on securities, 1194 
Equalization of expenses, 1194 
Income statement item, 1188 
Interest during construction, 1195 
Interstate Commerce Act, 1183 
Miscellaneous provisions, 1195 
Nature of, 1184 
Profit and loss account schedule, 1188 
Balance sheet statement, I. C. C., 
Form, 1190-1193 
Capitalization, valuation for (See below 
under ‘‘Valuation for capitalization’’) 
Classification of accounts, 
Interstate Commerce 
427-430, 1184-1196 
Massachusetts, 432 
New York State, 430-432 
Standard -classification, 1202 
State systems, 1198 
Cost accounting, I. C. C., 1195 
Defined, 1182 
Depreciation base, 476 
Depreciation, I. C. C. regulations, 1189 
Depreciation rates, 552 
Control of, 440 
Depreciation reserve account, 1189 
od phgrelia reserves, in valuation, 441, 
Franchise tax, 1548 
Obsolescence, 
Control of, 440 
In valuation for capitalization, 442 
Purchase, valuation for (See below under 
“Valuation for Purchase’’) 
Rate-making, 439 
Actual cost bases, 441 
Market value bases, 445 
Reproduction cost bases, 443 
Securities, 
Control of, 489, 442 
Discount and premium on, 1194 
State regulation, 1182, 1197-1202 
Taxation, state, 1549 
Taxation, valuation for (See below under 
“Valuation for Taxation’’) 
Valuation, 438-447, 1203-1206 
Actual cost bases, 441 
Bases, 441-447, 1203 
Cost new less depreciation, 1205 
Depreciation reserves in, 441, 446 
Developmental value, 1205 
hg teed 438, 439, 442, 444, 


For purchase, 438, 440, 442, 444, 446 

For rate-making, 439, 441, 443, 445 

For rates and purchase vs. capitaliza- 
tion, 438 

For rates vs. purchase, 438 

For rates vs. taxation, 438 

For taxation, 438, 440, 442, 444, 446 

For taxation vs. rates, 438 

Franchise value, 1205 

Going concern value, 586-588, 1205 
Form, 588 

Intangibles, 1205 

Interest during construction, 444 

Market value bases, 445 

Necessity for, 1203 


Commission, 
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Pousiic Urinirres—(Continued) 
Valuation—(Continued) 
Present value or cost of reproduction, 
442, 1204 
Purposes of, 1203 
' State projects, 1203 
Pousric Utiniry Commissions, STATE, 
Jurisdiction of, 1197 
PURCHASE, 
Account, 
Adjustment of entries, 1449 
Cash, 1434 
Audit, 702 
Journal (See ‘‘Journal’’) 
Methods, 599-601 
Forms, 600, 601 
Order, 
Municipal, 1248, 1253 
Register, 1253 
* Ordering’point, 352, 360-363, 608, 1285 
Form, 362 
Receiving records, 1282 
Forms, ets oe 1284 
Records, 599-6! 
Forms, 600, 601 
Invoice stamp, form, 600, 601 
Verification of, 690, 691 
Requisition, 346, 600 
Municipal, 1248 
Terms of, 817 
Valuation for, 
Actual cost bases, 442 
Market value bases, 446 
Public utilities, 438, 440, 442, 444 
Reproduction bases, 444 
Valuation of good-will based on number 
of years purchase price, 570 
PurcHasine Dept., 
Municipal, 1240 
Organization, 984 
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QuaLity ConTROL, 1289-1291 
Form, 1291, 1292 
QUANTITY, 

Inventory audit, 679 
QUARTILES, STATISTICAL, 736 
Quasi-ConTrRacts, 4 
QuoruM, 

Stockholders’ meeting, 31 
Quoras, Sauzs, 992 


R 


Rapium, 
Depreciation, 553 

RarLroaps (See also ‘Public Utilities’) 
Classification of accounts, 427-430 
Depreciation rates, 537, 553-556, 557 
Grading, depreciation rates, 537 
Rolling stock, depreciation rates, 557 
Valuation (See ‘Public Utilities’’) 

Rate-Makine@, 


ases, 
Actual cost, 441 
Market value, 445 
Reproduction cost, 443 
Public utilities, 438, 439, 443, 445 
Rare Serrine (See ‘Machine Rates’’) 


INDEX 


Ratio, 


Amount of sales and outstanding ac- 
counts receivable, 834 
Cash resources to current liabilities, 834 
Computation, 172 
Financial and operating, 831-838 
Operating, 838 
Turnover to operating profit, 834 
Volume of business done to capital 
invested, 836 
Volume of business to total capital, 837 
Working capital to total assets, 832 
Ratio Cuarts, 773-778 
Form, 773-778 
Raw Materia, 
Inventory, 
Audit, 679 
Valuation, 378, 454 


Rea Accounts, 1424 
Rea Estate, 


Agent’s authority to sell, 73 
Bank accounting, 872 

Costs, 333 

Depreciation, 540 
Partnership, asset of firm, 64 
Sale of, by partner, 63 
Valuation, 333, 460 

Written contract for sale of, 11 


REALIZATION ACCOUNT, 


Fiduciary, 1068 
Form, 1069 


Reatry CoMPANI£s, 


Taxation, 1550 


REBATES AND ALLOWANCES, 


Audit, 678, 700 

Cost of, 644 

On income statement, 341 
Vouchers for, 1493 


ReEceIPTS, 


Negotiable, audit, 681 
Receiver (See also “Bankruptcy,” ‘‘Fidu- 
ciary’’) 
Accounting, 291, 1036-1055, 1087 
Accounts necessary, 1037 
Adjustment of company’s books, 294 
Allowance for doubtful receivables, 292 
At close of receivership, 298 
Balance sheet, 294 
Form, 296, 1053 
Capital account, 1037 
Cash account, 
Form, 292, 1052 
Closing entries, 293 
Illustrations, 1038-1047 
Liabilities before and after appoint- 
ment, 1037 
Opening entries, 291 
Procedure, 1037 
Profit and loss account, 297 
Form, 1054 
Realization and liquidation account, 
045-1048 
Forms, 1050-1051 
Analysis of receiver’s equity, 294 
Form, 296 
Appraisal by, 291 
Defined, 1035 
Duties and liabilities of, 289 
Income tax procedure, 1577, 1578, 1586, 


1602 
Kinds of, 1035 
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RecerveR—(Continued) 
Powers of, 1035 
Reports, 400, 1044 
Charge and discharge, form, 1049 
Realization and liquidation account, 
; 1045-1048 
Form, 1050-1051 
Statement at withdrawal, 291 
Statemen's, 294 
Form, 295 
Statements to the court, 294 
Trial balance, 293, 297 
Valuation of assets by, 1036, 1038 ~ 
ReEcEIVER IN Banxruprtoy, 855 
Appointment and duties, 1027 
Form, 1027 
REcEIVER IN Equity, 855 
RECEIVERSHIP, 
Accounting, books during, 289 
Assets returned to ledger account, 298 
Nature of, 1034 
Procedure, 289 
Reorganization by, 289-298 
Sale and, 298 
Statement of affairs, 289, 1044 
Form, 290, 1042, 1045 
ReceEIvING, 
Methods, 602 
Records, 714, 1282 
Forms, 1282, 1283, 1284 
Recervine TELLER, 890 
Recorp, Contracts or, 4 
ReEcorpDs, 
Corporate, 204, 234 
RepeEemprion Funp, 
Bond, 1497 
RepEMpTION OF Bonps (See ‘‘Bonds’’) 
Repiscount, 881 
Repucine Barance Metuop or Drpre- 
CIATION, 498-500, 512 
Form, 499 
Table, 500 
REFEREES IN BANKRUPTCY, 
Appointment and duties, 1026 
REFERENCE CLEARANCE Bureaun, 905 
Report forms, 906, 908-911 
REFUNDS, 
Audit, 678 
Reaister (See special kinds as ‘Accounts 
Payable Register,’ ‘Stock Register,’”’ 
“Voucher Register’’) 
REGISTERED Bonps, 251, 804 
Interest paid by check, 257 
Transfer record, 253 
REGISTRAR, STOCK, 794 
Rent, 
Burden distribution, 611 
Economie, 1398-1401 
Form, 1399 
Expense, audit, 688 
Income from, 701 
REORGANIZATION, 213 
Agreement, accounting, 288 
Audits in, 400 
Methods of raising additional capital, 857 
Procedure, 856 : 
Purposes of, 288, 857 
Receivership, accounting, 289-298 
Reduction of fixed charges, 858 
Results, 858 
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REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS, 
Audit, 685, 698, 702 
By fiduciary, 1083 
Deferred charges, 448 
Depreciation charges, 522 
Depreciation vs., 474 
Inventory valuation, 380 
Reserve, 472 
Valuation, 448 
REPORTS, 
Forms, 408-409, 410-411, 412-413 
Accountant’s, 394 
-Analytic, 415 
Arrangement, 406 
Audit prepared simultaneously, 650 
Binding of, 406 
Branch office, 994, 1481 
Form, 995 
Comments on, 410 
Comparison of copies, 405 
Contents, 406, 416 
Corporations, ‘fling of, 30 
Daily and monthly Statistical Summary, 
Form, 397 
Daily cash, 
Form, 396 
Daily statement of Current Assets and 
Liabilities, 
Form, 398 
Defined, 394 
Federal Reserve Board form, 407 
Filing, 414 
General ledger trial balance, 402 
Income and profit and loss statement, 406 
Index to, 416 
Internal accountant’s, 394, 395 
Internal or interdepartmental, 395 
Make up, 405, 406, 416 
Organization and management, 414-416 
Paper used for, 405 
Presentation of, 406-414, 415 
Procedure, 403-406 
Specification for report, form, 404 
Preliminary drafts, 403 
Program, 401 
Public accountant's, 394 
Purpose of, 394 
Receiver’s, 1044 
Sale of a business, 399 
Salesmen's, 993 
Statement of net worth, 406 
Synthetic, 415 
Typing of, 405 
Use of, 395, 398, 401, 416 
Credit purposes, 398 
Fiduciaries and receivers, 400 
Institutions, 401 
Investment purposes, 399 
Reorganization purposes, 400 
Sale of business, 399 
Working papers, 401 
REQUISITIONS, 
Municipal, 1248 
Pricing, 356, 604 
Purchase, 346, 600 
Stores, 346, 356, 604 
Form, 357 
Rescission, 84, 945 
Reserves (See also ‘‘Surplus’’) 
Accounting, 309, 1495 
Entries, 264, 309-311 
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RESERVES—(Continued) 
Audit, 693 
Bank, 862 
Classification of, 283-286 
Contingent, 310 
Entries, 310 
Defined, 308 
Depreciation, 
Account, 1424 
Audit, 663 
For land values, 334 
In valuation, 441, 446 
Income tax regulations, 516 
Public utilities, 1189 
Vs. funds, 480 
Distinguished from sinking funds, 264 
Equalization of s fund and 
reserves, 266 
Foreign exchange, 1482 
Income tax, 286, 694 
Insurance companies, 694 
Inventory, 312, 370 
[nventory depreciation, 371 
Mining companies, 334 
Non-operating, 308 
Balance sheet entries, 318 
Entries, 310 
Operating, 308 
Balance sheet entries, 318 
Entries, 310 
Overstating, 311 
Profit and loss, 284, 1494, 1496 
Profits, unrealized, 284, 1495, 1496 
Replacement, 471 
Secret, 311 
Audit, 694 
Created by writing off good-will, 585 
Surplus, 284, 1495, 1496 
Tax, audit, 694 
Theory of, 1494 
Valuation’ accounts, 1424 
Valuation of assets, effect of on, 311 
RESPRVOIRS, 
Depreciation rate, 556 
RESTRAINT OF TRADE, 
Agreements in, 10 
Rerait Business, 
Depreciation rates, 556 
Inventory valuation system, 375 
Turnover, 367, 816 
RETAIL CoLuections, 912-914 
Form, 914 
Rerait Crepirt, 904-912 
Forms, 906, 908, 909, 910, 911 
RETURN ON INVESTMENT, 
Good-will valuation, factor i in, 576 
Interest rate, 566 
Rate of, 569 
RETURNED Goops, 
Audit, 678, 700 
Cost of, 644 
Deducted from gross income, 341 
REVENUE (See also “‘Income”’) 
Capital, 447 
Expenditures, 447 
Municipal, 1241-1247 
Non-operating, defined, 300 
Operates defined, 300 
Risk, 1400 
Ro.uine Stock, 
Depreciation rates, 557 
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Root (See ‘‘Cube Root,’’ “Square Root’’) 
RoyYALrIEsS, 
Paid, audit, 688 
Valuation, 456 
RusBBER STAMP, ‘ 
Indorsement of negotiable instruments 
with, 42 
Rutines, 
Ledger, 1445 
Forms, 1441-1444 
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Sars Deposits, 894 
SaLary, 
Accounting, 
Adjustment of entries, 1447 
Audit, 188, 703 
Paid in capital stock, 248 
Partner’s, 63 
Salesmen’s, 995-998 
Saues (See also ‘‘Conditional Sales’’) 
Agency, foreign, 1484 
Agricultural products under 
tion, 81 
Audit, 654, 678 
Bailment distinguished from, 74 
By bailee, 76 
By sample or description, 83 
Cash, control account, 1464 
ast emptor, 84 


cultiva- 


Contracts, 81 
Forms, 81 
Contract law governs, 81 
For work, labor and services, 82 


Reports, 643, 644 
Crops, 81 
Defined, 80 


Place of, 82 

To a common carrier, 82 

What constitutes, 82 
Elements of, 80 
Emblements, 81 
Estoppel and waiver of defects, 84 
Existence of thing sold, 81 
Expenses, 

Classification of accounts, 421 
False statements, 84 
Fraud, statutes of, 82 
Goods obtained by fraud, 83 
Goods ordered at distant places, 83 
Goods to be manufactured, 83 
Gross, 

On income statement, 340 
Income from, audit, 699-701 
Invoices, verification, 699 
Journal (See ‘‘Journal’’) 

Law, 80-84 

Bulk sales act, 944 
Lien on goods, 85 
Necessities, 81 
Net, 

Oni income statement, 341 
Of a business, 

By fiduciary, 1075 

Report for, 399 
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SaLes—(Continued) 
f a business—(Continued) 
Of assets, 
By trustee, 1083 
Orders for future delivery, 
Valuation, 682 
Orders, verification, 699 
Place of delivery, 82) 
Place of sale, 81 
Policy, factor in turnover, 816 
Price, 81 
Basis for inventory valuation, 374 
Basis for percentage calculations of 
profit in income statement, 342 
Determined by cost system, 636 
Quality, implied warrants, 83 
Ratio of expenses to, 326 
Ratio of gross earnings to, 326 
Ratio of operating profit to, 326 
Ratio of surplus net profits to, 323 
Requisites for, 80 
Rescission by seller, 84 
Special order not a sale, 82 
Statistics, 779 
Stolen goods, 83 
Stoppage in transitu, 85 
Subject matter, 81 
Subject to approval, 83 
Terms of, 
As affecting working capital, 817 
Mercantile credit, 915 
Title, passing of, 82 
Uniform Sales Act, 85, 944 
Unpaid vendor, 85 
Vendor’s rights, 85 
Warranty, 
Breach of, 84 
Expressed, 83 
Implied, 83 
Written memorandum as contract, 82 
Sates MANAGEMUNT, 990-999 
Branch offices, 994 
Report, form, 995 
Control of salesmen from home office, 
992 
Daily reports of salesmen, 993 
Expense accounts of salesmen, 994 
Organization, 990 
Prospect files, 993 
Quotas, 992 
Routes, 993 
Salaries and commissions, 995-998 
Form, 996 
Statistical information, use of, 991 
Territories, 992 
Training salesmen, 998 
SALESMEN, 
Control ‘of, 992 
Daily reports, 993 
Expense account ,994 
Routes, 993 
Salaries and commissions, 995-998 
Form, 996 
Source of credit information, 935 
Training, 998 
Satvaae, 475 
Savinas Banks, 
Deposit accounts, 878 
Interest on deposits, 884 
SAWMILLS, 
Depreciation rates, 557 
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Scrap MATERIAL, 
Cost accounting, 607 
Depreciation, 475, 516 
Inventory valuation, 379 
Sale of, 699 
Scrip Diviwenps, 196, 251 
SEAL, 
Contracts under, 4 
Negotiable instrument, 37 
SpasonaL TRADES, 
Factor affecting working capital, 818 
Secret Reserves, 311 
Audit, 694 
Created by writing off good-will, 585 
SECRETARY OF CorpPoraTION, 203 
SECURITIES, 
Bank accounting, 872 
Dealers in, 828 
Depreciation for shrinkage in value, 516 
Discount and premium, 
Public utilities, 1194 
Prospectus, 828 
Public utilities, 
Control of issues, 439, 441 
- Relative proportions of issues, 809 
Sale of, 824, 827-830 
Direct to outsiders, 827 
On stock exchanges, 208 
Promoting, 207 
Short-term, 801 
Stock-in-trade of broker, 
Valuation, 455 
SrcuritTigEs ACCOUNT, 
Sinking fund, 265 
Srrps, 
Table of weights, 163 
Srri1aut Bonps, 
Redemption of, 268 
SERVANT, 
Defined, 66 
Srer-Orrs, 1031 
Snares (See ‘Certificate of Stock’’) 
SHERMAN ANTI-TRusT Act, 208 
SHIPBUILDING, 
Depreciation rates, 557-559 
SHIPMENT or Goons, 
Audit, 678, 699, 704 
Consignments, 1472-1476 
Records, 704 
Tracing, 987 
Traffic department, 985-989 
SuHIps, 
Depreciation rates, 559-561 
Chart showing, 560 
Ssort Mreruops in MatTHematics, 181 
Suort-TrrM Nortss, 208, 801 
Ssort-TERM SECURITIES, 801 
SIGNAGRAPH, 1272 
SranNaTuRB, (See also ‘‘Negotiable Instru- 
ments’’) 
Corporate, 
Forms, 229, 230 
Forged, 41 
With rubber stamp, 42 
SIMPLE as gent 4 
Form, 10 
SINKING Fonp, 208 (See also “Deprecia- 
tion, Fund”’) 
Account, 264, 265 
Sinking fund cash account, 265 
Sinking fund expense account, 265 
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Sivxine Funp—(Continued) 
Account—(Continued) 
Sinking fund income account, 265 
Sinking fund securities account, 265 
Audit, 687 
Bond ‘redemption, 805 
Computation of, 121-124 
Depreciation method, 500-503 
Forms, 501, 503 
Tables, 502 
Distinguished from reserves, 264 
Entries, 265 
Equalization of fund and reserves, 266 
Establishment of, 264 
Illustrations, 267, 269 
Income account, 266 
Interest on, entries, 265, 1498 
Interstate Commerce Commission regu- 
lations, 265 


» Investments, 266 


Company's own securities, 266 
Valuation, 458 

Methods, 

Bond redemption, 264, 268 
Writing off good-will, 580 

Mining companies, 334 

Municipal, 1210 

Municipal accounting, 1227 

Reserves, 264 

Trust, 264, 265 

Trustee's accounts, 266 
SkEWNEss, 738 

Figs., 738, 739 
Sime Ruts, 1261 
Speciricatrons, 604 
SPECULATION, 1397 
SPECULATORS, CLASSES OF, 825 
SquarE Root, 182 
Sramps, 

Received as cash, 451 
SranparpD Costs, 624-627 
STANDARDIZATION, 

Factor in rate of turnover, 816 

Inventories, 363 
STANDARDS, 

Burden, 625 

Financial, 831-842 

Analysis based on, 838-842 
Cash resources, 834 
ech of accounts and statistics, 


Financial and operating ratios, 831-838 
Ratio of working capital to total 
assets, 832 
Turnover, 834-837 
“Turnover’’) 
Material, 624 
Stare Laws, 
Contracts under, 15 
Corporations under, 21 
Srarp LEGISLATURES, 
Creation of corporations by, 21 
State REGULATION, 
Public utilities, 1182, 1197-1202 
Srate TaxaTION, 1548 
STATEMENT OF AFFAIRS, 
Receivers, 289 
Form, 290 
STATEMENT oF ProFir AND Loss (See 
“Income Statement’) 


(See also under 


STATEMENT or Arrarrs, 1044 
Forms, 1042, 1045 
STATEMENT TO THE CouRT, 

Receiver’s, 294 
StaTEMeENTS, Bank, 876 
STATIONARY, 

Financial, 1242 
STaTISsTIcs, 

Abscissa, 763 

Applied, 708 

Averages, 716-725 

Barometrics, 784 

Fig., 785 
Business cycles, 784 
Classification, 711-716 
Tables, 711-716 

Coefficient, 

Pearson's, 746 

Tables, 747, 748, 750, 752 
Comparison, 740-746 
Correlation, 746- 753 

Fig., 651 


Correlation of accounts and, 838 


Data, 

Preparation of, 712 
Descriptive, 708 
Deviation, 

Average, 732 

Tables, 732, 733, 734 

Standard, 734 

Tables, i 736 
Diagrams, 753-762 

Figs., 754, 756-762 

Table, 755 
Dispersion, 730-738 

Fig., 731 

Tables, 730, 732-736 
Financial, 779-785 


Frequency series, 719, 767-772 


Fig., 767-772 
Table, 769 

Geometric mean, 724 

Graphs, 763-778 
Figs., 723, 763-778 

Historical series, 772 
Fig., 772 

Index numbers, 725-729 
Fig., 728 

Median, the, 722 
Table, 724 

Method, 


Application to business, 709 


Defined, 708 
Mode, the, 721 

Table, 722 
Operating, 779 

Table, 779 
Ordinate, the, 763 
Probable error, 737 
Quartile measure, 736 
Ratio chart, 773-778 

Fig., 773-778 
Relation to accounting, 708 
Sales, 779-784 

Tables, 780-784 
Sales use of, 991 
Scientific, 708 
Skewness, 738 

Figs., 738, 739 
Tabulation, 711 

Technique of, 713-716 
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Sraristics—(Continued) 
Units, 710 
Srram Expense, 
Distribution, 612 
Sream PuLants, 
Depreciation rates, 561 
Srenocrapuic Work, 972 
Compared to dictaphone, 1256 
Srocx (See also “Capital ett ” “Certifi- 
cate of Stock,” “Common Stock,” 
“Dividends,” ‘Preferred Stock,” 
“Stock Transfer,” “Treasury Stock’”) 
Stock Boox, 
Merchandise, 348 
Form, 349, 350, 351 
Srocx, DivipEenps, 28, 196 
Entries, 251 
Paid out of surplus, 304 
Srock ExcHanagE, 208, 829 
Srock-1n-TRADE (See also ‘‘Stores System’’) 
Withdrawals, entries for, 1460 
Srock Reeister, 798 
Stock Ricuts, 
Arbitraging, 827 
Ex-rights, 827 
Parity value, 826 
Promotions, 825-827 
Sold on ‘‘when issued” basis, 825 
Valuation, 455 
Srocx TRANSFER, 193, 794 
Form, 221 
Agent, 794 
Transfer ledger, postings from, 236 
Uniform laws, 193 
STOCKHOLDERS, 
Assessments on, in reorganization, 857 
De facto corporation, 
Liability of, 23 
Inspection of records by, 31 
List, verification of, 696 
Meetings, 31 
First, 201 
Call for, form, 221 
Regular, 201 
Minority, 194 
Powers of, 194, 791 
Purchase of increased stock by, 25 
Rights and liabilities, 30, 193, 194 
Suits to restrain payment of income tax, 


1582 
Voting, 31, 791 
SroLen Goons, 
Sale of, 83 
“STOPPAGE IN TRANSITU,"’ 85, 945 
STORAGE, 
Cost accounting, 608 
Costs, valuation, 383 
Inventory cost, part of, 378 
Stores LEDGER, 
Municipal, 1240 
SToRES SysrrM, 602-608 (See also ‘Inven- 
tory’’) 
Accounting department, 1003 , 
Balance of stores card, 1287 
Form, 1286 
Classification of stores, 603 
Control accounts, 597 
Material credit slips, 604 
Municipal, 1240 
Order point, 352, 360-363, 608, 1285 
Form, 362 
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Srores System—(Continued) 
Order tag, form, 1287 | 
Pricing material requisitions, 604 
Records, 1284-1287 
Forms, 1285, 1286, 1287 
Requisition, 346, 356, 604 
Form, 357 
Municipal, 1248 
Scrap and defective material, 607 
Specifications of material, 604 
- Stock limits, 608 
Stock records, 603 
' Storage charges, 608 
Storeroom organization, 602 
Taking inventory, 606 
SrraicHT-LinE Metruop ror Derprecia- 
TION, 496-498 
Fig., 497 
Table, 498 
Srrepr Rartways, 
Rolling stock, 
Depreciation rates, 557 


SUBROGATION, 
In insurance, 80 
Suspscriptions (See “Bonds,” ‘Capital 
Stock’’) 


Sussipiary Companies (See ‘Affiliated 
and Subsidiary Companies’’) 
SUPERSESSION, 475 
Suppuins, 
Audit, 682 
Inventory valuation, 380 
Supply AND DEMAND, THEORY OF, 1388 
Forms, 1389, 1394 
Tables, 1388, 1391, 1392, 1393 
Surerysarp (See “Guaranty and Surety- 
Ano 
Surpuvus (See also ‘‘Reserves"’) 
Account, 
Adjustment, 313 
Entries, 283 
Errors adjusted through, 283, 313 
Treatment of, 287 
Analysis of, 304, 318 
Form, 315-317 
Appropriated, 309, 313 
Audit of, 654, 694, 697 
Balance sheet entries, 286, 318 
Forms, 315-318 
Bank, 881 
Banking requirements, 304 
Betterments paid out of, 304 
Capital, 303, 304, 306 
From no-par-value stock, 304 
On income statement, 342 
Sale of capital stock, 303 
Classification of, 286, 306 
Consolidated, 308 
Consolidated balance sheet, 
Arrangement on, 287 
Treatment, of on, 308 
Control of, by directors, 287 
Credits to, 305 
Debits to, 306 
Deficit from excessive charges to, 305 
De reemshed from original investment, 


Dividends paid out of, 304, 313-318 
Earned, 306 

Undivided profits, 306, 309 
Establishment of, 264 


SurpLus—(Continued) 

From appreciation, 287, 307 

From capital stock, 287, 307 

From donated stock, 287, 307 

From repurchased stock, 307 

From sale of no-par-value stock, 304 

Accounting treatment, 313 
From treasury stock, 287, 307 
Impounding, 287, 313 
Nature of, 282, 303 
Net worth and, 304, 318 
On income statement, 341 
Origin of, 282, 303 
Paid-in, entries, 286 
Policy as to, 304 
Reserves, 284, 1495, 1496 (See also 

“Reserves’’) 

Sources of, 286, 307 
Subsidiary company, 

At time of acquisition, 1102, 1117-1120 
Undivided profits account from, 306, 313 
Unearned, 307 
Uses of, 304, 309 
When no-par stock employed, 

Accounting treatment, 246, 304 
Survey, PREPARATORY TO INSTALLING 

ACCOUNTING SysTEM, 1166-1174 
SURVEYING, 

Tables, public lands, 168 
SYMBOLS, 

Accounts, 422-426 

Alphabetic, 425 

Inventory, 357, 359, 426 

Form, 358 

Mnemonie, 426 

Numeric, 422 
SynpicaTEes, UNDERWRITING, 830 
Synoptic JOURNAL, 1065 


- 


Form, 1066 
db 
TABLES, 
Amortization, of bonds, 262 
Annuities, 
Amount of $1 at end of each period, 
140-143 


Compound interest, 132-135 
Present worth, 136-139 
Anticipation rates and percentages, 185 
Bank discount, 
Time table, 178 
Bonds, 
Discount and premium, 262, 263 
Valuation, 162 
Coins, foreign, 164 
Compound interest, 132-135 
Depreciation, 
Buildings, 523-526 
Cement industry, 525 
Electric plants, 529-531 
Electric railways, 531 
Electrical manufacturing industry, 
527-529 
Envelope manufacturers, 533 
Furniture and fixtures, 534 
Gas plants, 534 
Glassware industry, 535 
Hardware manufacturers, 537 
Ice industry, 539 
Tron industry, 545 
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TasLes—(Continued) 
Depreciation—(Continued) 

Label agrees 539 

Lumber 541 

Machinery, 541-545 

Mine equipment, 546-548 

Printing plants, 552 

Railroads, 553-556 

Retail business, 556 

Shipbuilding, 557-559 

Ships, 559-561 

Steam plants, 561 

Telephone companies, 561 

Turbines, 562 

Water works, 563 
Depreciation methods, 477 

Reducing balance method, 500 

Sinking fund method, 502 

Straight-line method, 498 
Depreciation rates, 

Bottle manufacturers, 522 
Fire insurance, 

Short rate scale, 175 
Hoskold’s, for mine valuation, 465 
Income account, interactions, 1370, 1371 
Index numbers, 725, 726 
Interest, 

Five per cent, 129-130 

Legal rates of various states, 127-128 

Six per cent, 131 
Interest rate, 1374 
Latitude, 167 
Logarithms, 

Five place, 96-112 
Longitude, 167 
Measurements, 

Cubic, 163, 169 

Dry, 163 

English and metric equivalents, 170 

Land, 169 

Linear, 163, 169 

Liquid, 163, 169 

Metric, 169 

Paper, 167 

Public lands, 168 

Square, 163, 169 

Units, 167 

Wood, 169 
Metric system, 169 
Money orders, 

Telegraphic charges, 177 
Patent durations in various countries, 

550 
Present worth, 

Compound interest, 136-139 

$1 at end of each period, 144-147 
Profit percentage, 173 
Sales statistics, 780-784 
Scientific management, 1276 
Statistical, 

Averages, 717-720 

Classification, 711-716 

Coefficient, 747, 748, 750, 752 

Comparison, 741, 744 

Deviation, 732, 733-736 

Diagrammatic, 755 

pspentaa, 730, 732-736 

Financial, 779-784 

Frequency series, 769 

Median, determining, 724 

Modial amount, 722 
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TaBLes—(Continued) 
Supply and demand; 1388 1391, 1392, 1393 
Time, 166 
Use of, 116 
Wage-payment plans, 1316-1318 
Weight, 
Apothecaries, 166 
Avoirdupois, 163 
Grains and seeds, 163 
Metric, 170 
Troy, 166 
TABULATING DeparTMEnT, 961, 1005 
TABULATING MACHINES, 1262 
TABULATION, STATISTICAL, 711, 713 
Tag, 
Inventory, 347, 384 
Forms, 347, 348, 385 
Order, 
Form, 1287 
Tarirr Fines, 985 
Tax Rarss, 
Municipal, 1213 
TaxaTIon, 1547-1622 (See also ‘Income 
Tax’ "y 
Customs duties and excise taxes, 1547 
Excess profits tax, 1551 
Franchise tax, 1548 
Income tax, federal (See ‘‘Income Tax, 
Federal’’) 
Incorporation fee, 1548 
Inheritance, 1547 
Property tax, 1548 
State and local, 1548 
Valuation for, 
Actual cost bases, 442 
Market value bases, 446 
Public utilities, 438, 440, 442, 444 
Reproduction cost bases, 444 
TAXES, 
Accrued, liabilities, 338 
Burden distribution, 611 
Corporate, 22 
Municipal, 1241 
Paid, 
Audit, 688 
TELAUTOGRAPH, 1273 
TELEGRAMS, 
Collection, 938 
TELEGRAPH COMPANIES, 
Interstate Commerce Commission's 
classification of accounts, 429 
TELEGRAPHIC Monry Orperr, 177 
TELEPHONE CoMPANIES, 
Depreciation rates, 561 
Interstate Commerce Commission's 
classification of accounts, 429 
TrrMs OF PuRCHASE, 
Factor affecting working capital, 817 
TpRMS OF SALE, 
Factor affecting working capital, 817 
Mercantile credit, 915 
TERRITORIES, 
Sales, 992 
Tests AND ScRUTINY 
Audits, 658 
TuirD Party, 
Consent needed to discharge contract, 17 
Dealing with agent, 72 
Fraud against, 9 
Substitution of, 16 
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TicKLER (Note), 869 
TIMBER LAND, 
Valuation, 334 
Computation, 154 
TIME, 

Factor affecting working capital, 816 

Standard, 167 

Table of, 166, 167 
Time Bru, 1410 

Purchase of, 1417 
Time Carps, 617, 621 

Forms, 618-620 
Time Recorps, 1294-1303 
Forms, 1296-1302 

Appliances, 1261 

Arrowgraph, 1303 

Calculagraph, 1300 

Form, 1302 
Clock fail time stamps, 1300 
Idle time, 1303 

Form, 1304 

In and out, 1296 

Job, 1296 

Periodograph system, 1300 

Form, 1301 
Synchronized clock systems, 1299 
Form, 1300 
Tape recorders, 1303 
Tomportaph, 1303 
Form, 1302 
Time Stupy, 1305-1315 
Form, 1312 
Titty, TO PROPERTY, 

Sales contract, 82 

vaaer bailment, 76 
Toon 

Valtetion, 459 
Torts, 

Minors liability, 5 

Partnership, 64 
Trapp ACCEPTANCES (See ‘‘Acceptances’’) 
TrapE Accounts RECEIVABLE, 674-677 
Trape Associations, 211 

Uniform classification of accounts, 418 

List of, having, 426 
TravE Crepir Bureaus, 921 

Report forms, 923, 924-925 
Trapp Discount (See “Discount’’) 
TRADE-MARKS, 

Goods sold under, 

Valuation of good-will, 573, 576 

Valuation, 335, 467 
Trapr-NAmps, 

Good-will of goods sold under, 569, 584 
TRADING ON THE Hauity, 806 
TRADING STAMP CrRTIFICATES, 

Unredeemed, 695 
TRarric DEPARTMENT, 

Audit of transportation expense bills, 987 

Claims, 988 

Organization, 985-989 

Tariff files, 985 

Tracing freight shipments, 987 
TRANSFER AGENT, Stock, 794 
TRANSPORTATION, 

Economic, 1368 
TRAVELING EXPENSES, 

Audit, 703 
TREASURER OF CORPORATION, 203 

Note by, 

Form, 231 f 
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Treasury Bonps, 251 
Entries, 259 
TreasuRY Stock, 25 
Account, donated to partnership incor- 
porating, 277 
Audit, 687 
By-laws regulating, 200 
Contingent profit on, 247, 307 
No-par-value, accounting treatment, 247 
Surplus from, 287, 307 
Valuation, 455 
TriaL Batance, 1445 
Bank’s daily, 868 
Fiduciary’s, 1077 
Foreign branch, 1482 
Form, 1483 
Partnership incorporating, 273 
Receiver's, 293, 297 
Verification, 658 
Working sheet from general ledger, 402 
Troy WeIGcuHT, 166 
Trust (See also ‘Deed of Trust’’) 
Trust CoMPANIES, 
Capital surplus of, 304 
Taxation, state, 1549 
Trust Funps, 
Municipal, 1210 
Trust, Voting, 194, 195, 791 
TRUSTEE (See also ‘‘Fiduciary’’) 
Sinking fund, 264, 265 
Accounts of, 266 
TRUSTEE IN BANKRUPTCY, 
Appointment and duties, 1026 
Title, 1027 
TRUSTEESHIP, 
Not an agency, 67 
Trusts, 209, 790 
Trusts") 
TURBINES, 
Depreciation rates, 562 
TURNOVER, 
Accounts receivable, 834 
Factors affecting, 816 
Fixed assets, 836 
Good-will and, 585 
In various businesses, 367, 369 
Inventory, 366-369 
Rate of, 816, 834 
Retail stores, 816 
Standardization factor in, 816 
Total assets, 837 
Typr-WRITERS, 1263 
TYPING, 
Of audits, 405 
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Uutra VirES ConTRACTS, 6 

By corporations, 24 
UNDERWRITERS, 830 

For reorganizations, 858 
UNDERWRITING, 208 

Expenses, accounting for, 274, 277 
Unpbu® INFLUENCE, 

Contract entered under, 13 
UnirormM NrGoTiasLE Instruments Law, 
UntrorM Saies Law, 85, 944 
Unirorm Stock TRANSFER Law, 193 
Unitep States Money, 166 
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Unirep Srates Treasury (See “Income 
Tax’’) 
Units, 
Statistical, 710 
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Vauip Contracts, 4, 5 
VALUATION (See also ‘‘Depreciation’’) 
Accounts receivable, 336, 451 
Actual cost basis, 441 
Assets, 311, 333-337 
Accrued, 455 
Basis of, 312 
Capitalization of, 156 
Current, 449 
Deferred charges to operation, 449, 456 
Effect of, on reserves, 311 
Fixed, 382, 449 
Grouping of, 448 
Intangible, 437, 467 
Wasting, 153, 461-466 
Automobiles, 459 
Bad debts, 452 
Basis, 441-447 
Actual cost, 441 
Cost, 447 
Franchise value, 1205 
Going value, 1205 
Market value, 445 
Public utilities, 1202 
Reproduction cost, 442 
Bonds, 156-162, 455, 458 
Nerina and effective interest rates, 
1 
Sold below par, 158 
Tables, 162 
Buildings, 334, 460 
Capital stock, unissued, 455 
Carriers, 459 
Cash, 336, 450 
Classification of accounts, 420 
Collateral, pledged, 377 
Collection costs, 453 
Commercial plants, 447-468 
Commitments, outstanding, 383 
Computation, 153-162 
Consignment, 380 
Containers, 459 
Returnable, 380 
Copyrights, 336, 467 
Deferred charges to operation, 449, 456 
Delivery equipment, 459 
Depletion charges, 520 
Depreciation in, 450 
Form, 449 
Developmental value, 1205 
Discount and premium on stocks and 
bonds, 337, 458 . 
Equipment and meAcRESery; 334, 458 
Fair market value, 5: 
Fiduciary accounting, 1070, 1086 
For capitalization, 438, 439, 442 
Actual cost bases, 442 
Market value bases, 445 
Reproduction cost bases, 444 
For purchase, 438, 440, 442 
Actual cost method, 442 
Market value bases, 446 
Reproduction bases, 444 


VALUATION—(Continued) 
or rate-making, 439 
Actual cost bases, 441 
Market value bases, 445 
Reproduction cost bases, 443 
For rates and purchase vs. capitaliza- 
tion, 438 
For rates vs. purchase, 438 
For taxation, 438, 440 
Actual cost bases, 442 
Market value bases, 446 
Reproduction cost bases, 444 
For taxation vs. rates, 438 
Franchises, 467, 1205 
Furniture and fixtures, 335, 458, 459 
Good-will, 270, 335, 567, 568-581 (For 
details see under “Good-Will”) 
Goods in process, 378 
Under contract, 382 
Goods in transit, 383 
Goods not received, advance payments 
on, 383 
Horses, 459 
Income tax regulations, 512 
Instalment charges, 453 
Interest during construction, 444 
Inventory, 312, 337, 369- 383, 453, 682, 
(See also ‘ ‘Inventory’ 5) 
Manufacturers, 378-383, 454 
Retai) business, 375 
Investments, 336 
Carried on margin, 455 
Permanent, 457 
Temporary, 454 
Land, 460 
Public utilities, 445 
Leaseholds, 334, 466 
Liabilities, 337-338 
Losses, 452 
Maintenance expenditures, 447 
Market value, 4 
Methods of, 437 
Mineral lands, 334 
Minerals, 463 
(Mines, 460-466 
Computation, 155 
Hoskold’s table, 465 
Income tax regulations, 462 
Interest rate, 464 
Present value method, 462, 463 
Table, 465 
Segregation of minerals, 463 
Value at given date, 464 
Notes receivable, 336, 453 
Organization expenses, 337, 447, 468 
Overvaluation by promoter, 824 
Partnership, before incorporation, 270 
Patents, 335, 467 
Patterns, drawings, etc., 335, 459 
Plan, 420, 447-468 
Computation, 154 
Profits, interdepartmental, 382 
Public utilities, 438-447, 1203-1206 
(See also ‘‘Public Utilities’) 
Purposes of, 436 
Raw material, 378 
Real estate, 333, 460 
Relation to accounting, 436 
Repair material, 380 
Replacements, 448 
Reproduction cost bases, 442 
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Reaeiven: ot pie Valuation, 459 
Depreciation, 1448 WAIVER, 


Royalties, 456 
Scrap material, 379 
Securities held by broker as stock-in- 
trade, 455 
Sinking funds investments, 458 
Stock rights, 455 
Storage charges, 383 
Supplies, 380 
Timber lands, 334 
Computation, 155 
Tools, 459 
Trade-marks, 335, 467 
Treasury stock, 455 
Value vs. cost, 437 
Wagons, 459 
Work in process, 379 
VALUE, 
Defined, 436, 1361 
VALUE RECEIVED, 
Consideration in contract, 8 
Return of by minor, 5 
VAuLTS, BANK, 
Depreciation charges, 521 
VENDOR AND VENDEBE, 
Good-will, 589 
Vicr-PRESIDENT OF CoRPORATION, 203 
Vor Contracts, 4, 5 
VoImDABLE Contracts, 4, 5 
VoTING, 
By proxy, 31, 800 
Forms, 227, 228 
Cumulative, 31, 194, 799-800 
Non-voting stock, 193 
Preferred stock rights to, 193, 795 
Stockholders, 31, 791 
Vortine Trust, 194, 791 
Agreement, 195 
VoucHER JOURNALS, 
Audit, 654, 703 
Use of, 448 
VoucHeER Recister, 1431, 1489 
Forms, 1491, 1492 
Invoice, 346 
VoucHeErs, 1486-1494 
Form, 1487 
Bank depositors’, 875 
Bank expenses, 882 
Cash discount, 1494 
Check, 1488 
Forms, 1489, 1490 
Creditors’ index, 1493 
Examination of, 656, 669, 702 
Features of, 1487 
Municipal, 1252 


Notes payable cancels, 1494 
Ny e, accounting department for, 
4. 


Procedure, 1489 
Rebates and allowances, 1493 
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Wacaes (See also ‘‘Pay-Roll’’) 
Economic, 1401 
Forms, 1402 
Plans of payment, 1315-1321 
Charts, 1319, 1321 
Tables, 13816-1318 


Insurance contract, 79 

Notice of dishonor, 53 

Sale set aside by, 84 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS, 

Credit instrument, 901 
W ARRANTS, 

Bank accounting for, 827 
WARRANTY, 

Expressed, 83 

Breach of, 84 
Implied, 83 

Breach of, 84 

Marine insurance, 79 
Insurance, 79 
Negotiating instrument by delivery or 

qualified indorsement, 47 
Wastine Assets (See “Assets, Wasting’’) 
WaTER TRANSPORTATION, 

Interstate Commerce Commission's 

classification of accounts, 429 
WatTEeR WorKS, 

Depreciation rates, 563 
WATERED Srock, 25, 799 
WEALTH, 

Classified, 1361 

Defined, 1360 

Property, 1362 
WEIGHTS, 

Metric, tables, 170 

Tables, 163, 166 
Wivow, 

Of deceased partner, 65 
Wire (See ‘Husband and Wife”) — 
WITHHOLDING aT Source (See 

Tax"’) 
Women, MarRI5D, 

Contracts, 6 
Woop (See ‘‘Lumber’’) 

Work IN Procgss, 

Account, 597 

Audit, 699 

Inventory valuation, 379 

Layout chart, 1287-1289 

Form, 1288 
Load chart, 1289 
Form, 1290 
Progress chart, 1289 
Records, 1287 
Form, 1288 
WorkKING CapPirTAL, 

Basis for turnover, 367 

Defined, 1426 

Factors ‘affecting, 815-818 

Cumulative costs, 815 

Goods sold on instalment plan, 817 

Liquidity of assets, 818 

Rate of turnover, 816 

Seasonal trades, 818 

Terms of purchase, 817 

Terms of sale, 817 

Time, 816 

Variation in demand, 816 

Variations in market prices, 816 
Net, 814 
Ratio, 321, 327, 815 

To total assets, 832 
Requirements, 815-818 

Finance corporations, 818 
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